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ANDCVCIDKS,  the  son  of  Leogoras,  of  a  noble  Athe- 
nian family,  was  born  about  B.C.  468.  We  find  him,  during 
the  war  of  the  Ck)reyr»an8  and  Corinthianfl,  commanding, 
jointly  with  Glaueon,  an  Athenian  squadron  which  was 
sent  to  aid  the  Coroymans  (Thucyd.  i.  51).  After  this  he 
appears  to  have  been  employed  as  ambassador  on  numerous 
foreign  missions.  During  the  Peloponnesian  war  (about 
B.C.  415)  Andocides  was  involved  in  the  charge  of  muti- 
lating Uie  HermcD,  (see  Alcibiadss,)  and,  aoooiding  to 
Plutarch,  he  saved  himself  by  accusing  his  real  or  imaginary 
aooomplioes,  and  among  them  his  own  father,  whom  how- 
ever he  succeeded  in  rescuing  from  capital  punishment 
But  the  histonr  ef  all  this  transaction  is  obscure.  After  this 
•vent  Andodm  went  abroad  and  visited  Sicily,  Italv,  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  Thessaly:  he  also  visited  Aria  Minor 
and  the  island  of  Cjprus,  where  he  became  on  good  terms 
with  the  king  of  Citium,  to  whom  he  is  accused  of  delivering 
up  his  own  cousin,  a  female,  whom  he  had  carried  off  tem 
Athens.  The  stor^  rests  on  doubtfhl  authority ;  but  the 
king  and  the  Atheman  adventurer  appear  to  have  quarrelled, 
and  Andocides  made  his  way  back  to  Athens.  The  Four 
Hundred  at  this  time  (b.c.  411)  directed  the  administration 
of  affkirs,  and  Andocides,  who  was  always  in  trouble,  was 
accused  apparently  on  frivolous  grounds,  and  thrown  into 
prison.  On  being  released  he  set  out  affain  to  Cyprus,  and 
attached  himselfto  Evagoras,  king  of  Salamis.  But  he 
quarrelled  with  this  new  acquaintance  also,  and  again  re- 
turning to  Athens  after  the  restoration  of  the  popular 
government,  he  was  once  more  compelled  to  quit  the  place 
and  to  retire  to  Ells.  On  the  overthrow  of  tbs  Thirty  Ty- 
rants by  Thrasybulus,  (b.c.  403,)  Andocides  returned  to 
Athens,  and  recovered  all  the  ir^uence  which  talents  and 
eloquence  naturally  gave  an  unprincipled  man  in  the  Athe- 
nian democraoT.  "nie  remainder  of  his  life  is  obscure. 
The  liib  of  Andocides,  attributed  to  Plutarch,  speaks  of  his 
being  sent  to  Laoedssmon  on  the  subject  of  the  peace  (i^fc 
ctpi^vifC),  in  which  aifiur  he  conducted  himself  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  venture  back  to  Athens.  This  peace  has  been 
conjectured  to  be  that  of  Antalddas,  b.c.  367*  but  at  this 
time  Andocides  was  eighty-one  years  of  age,  if  the  date  of 
bis  birth  is  correctljr  ffiven,  and  not  likely  to  have  been  em- 
ploved  on  such  a  mission. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  events  of  this  orator's  ramblinff 
life  are  not  better  known.  The  times  during  which  he  lived 
were  frill  of  important  occurrences,  and  a  mmute  account  of 
bis  life  and  adventures  would  have  thrown  great  light  on 
the  internal  histonr  of  Athens  and  that  of  other  states  also. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  he  was  a  man  of  abiUty,  but  with- 
out any  principle. 

Four  extant  orations  are  attributed  to  Andocides:  On  the 
Mjfiteries :  On  hie  (second)  Return  to  Athene:  On  the  Peace 
vnth  the  Lacedamoniane ;  and  that  Againet  Aldbiadee, 
Tne  authenticity  of  the  third  and  fourth  are  disputed,  that 
of  the  third  at  least,  perhaps,  with  good  reason. 

The  orations  of  Andocidles  are  fbmid  in  the  collections  of 
the  Athenian  orators,  by  H.  Stephens  (1575),  in  that  1^ 
Reiske,  and  in  the  later  edition  of  Bekker.  Ihey  are  also 
m  Dob8oa*s  collection  (1828),  with  the  Leetianee  Andoddete 
of  Slmtsr,  Sw.    They  were  translated  into  French  by  the 


AND 

Abb6  Auger,  1 792.  The  oration  on  the  Mysteries  was  pro- 
nounced when  Andocides  was  about  seventy  years  of  aoe,  in 
reply  to  an  accusation  brought  against  him  by  Calltas  of 
violating  a  law  respecting  the  temple  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis. 
The  oration  contains,  besides  the  immediate  sulnect  of  the 
defence,  much  information  on  other  parts  of  the  orator's 
lif^.  It  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  simule  and  perspicuous 
language,  and  equally  remarkable  for  the  skill  with  which 
the  defence  is  conducted. 

ANDORRA,  a  valley  on  the  southern  side  of  the  centnl 
Pyrenees,  situated  between  two  of  the  highest  mountains, 
the  Maladeta  and  the  Moncal,  the  former  3808  and  the 
latter  3570  yards  above  the  sea.  The  extent  of  this  valley 
is  forty  miles  in  length,  and  twenty-four  in  breadth ;  it  is 
bounded  on  the  east  and  south  by  the  territory  of  Puigoradi, 
by  Talam  on  the  west,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Pyrenees  and  , 
the  county  of  Foix,  in  France.  The  rivers  Balim,  Odino,  and 
Os  irrigate  its  grounds,  and  flow  into  tiie  main  stream,  the 
Segre,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Ebro;  The  territory  is 
mountainous,  but  abundant  in  pasturage.  At  Caldes,  as 
its  name  imports,  are  abundant  thermal  springs.  Its  forests 
produce  a  sreat  quanti^  of  timber,  which  is  carried  down 
the  rivers  %alira  and  Segre  into  the  Ebro,  and  thence  to 
Tortosa.  The  mountains  abound  in  bears,  wolves,  wild 
boars,  goats,  and  other  species  of  game.  Besides  Andorra 
it  contains  five  other  villages ;  Encampo,  Masano,  Ordino, 
San  Julian,  and  CamiUo,  &b  latter  remarkable  for  its  iron 
mines.  The  capital,  Andorra,  is  situated  on  the  river  Ba- 
lira,  and  contains  2000  inhabitants. 

Andorra  is  an  independent  republic,  and  though  double  in 
extent,  is  less  known  than  that  of  San  Marino,  in  Italy.  It 
is  ffovemed  by  a  syndic,  who  presides  in  the  council  of  the 
valley,  and  by  two  Vigidere,  one  appointed  by  the  king  of 
France  and  the  other  by  the  bishop  of  Urgel.  Lewis  le 
Debonnaire  jnve  the  sovereigntv  ci  this  valley  to  Sise- 
bertus,  the  first  bishop  of  Urgel,  in  819,  and  ttwa  that 
time  it  has  maintained  its  independence  between  Fnmce  and 
Spain.  Andorra,  the  chief  town,  on  the  Balura,  has  about 
2000  inhabitants.  The  people  of  the  territory  speak  a 
Catalan  dialect. 

See  Ifinano ;  Malte  Brun,  Univereal  Oeography^  voL  viiL 
p.  124.    Balbi,  AMgSde  OSographie,  p.  370. 

A'NDOVER,  a  borough  and  parish  in  the  N.W.  partof 
the  county  of  Hants^  and  on  the  border  of  the  downs  which 
stretch  into  Wiltshire.  It  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Anton,  (a  branch  of  the  Tese,  or  Test,  which  fells  into 
Southampton  water,)  and  from  its  situation,  gets  tiiie  name 
of  Andover,  (Saxon,  Andeafaran,)  t.  e^  ferrv,  or  passage 
over  the  river  Ande.  It  is  63  or  64  miles  W.S.W.  from 
London;  51^  12'  30'  N.  lat.,  1^  28' W. long,  from  (Green- 
wich. 

The  three  principal  streets  are  well  paved,  but  not  lighted ; 
the  houses  are  weU  built,  and  the  town  is  well  supplied  with 
water.  The  church  is  near  the  north  end  of  it,  said  is  a 
spacious  structure,  of  very  great  antiquity,  having  existed 
as  fer  back  as  the  time  of  the  Conqueror.  At  the  west  end 
is  a  fine  semidioular,  arched  doorway,  with  zigzag  mould-  ^ 
ings.  The  living,  a  vicarage,  with  the  chapelir  of  Foxcote 
annexed,  is  in  the  patronage  of  Winchester  College.    There 
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are  meetinff-hoaBes  for  Baptists,  (Quakers,  Independents, 
and  MeUiodists;  a  free  grammar  school,  with  a  school- 
house  huilt  and  kept  in  repair  hy  the  corporation ;  and  an 
almshouse  for  six  poor  men,  erected  and  endowed  by  John 
PoUen,  iM .,  o#e  Of  the  members  ht  the  botoulh  in  the 
time  of  Wuliaifl  Uh  Another  almshoule^  for  sit  peor 
women,  was  built  with  ibnds  bequeathed  by  Catherine 
Hanson,  but  not  endowed.  There  is  also  a  school-house 
erected  and  endowed  by  John  Pollen,  Esq.,  for  educating 
twenty  poor  children.  This  establishment  is  now  incor- 
porated wiUi  the  National  School,  supported  by  additional 
subscriptions,  in  whieh  360  ohildrtn  are  educated. 

The  town-hall  is  a  nandsome  stone  building  with  a  Gre- 
cian front,  supported  by  arches ;  the  under  part  is  used  as  a 
market-house.  It  was  erected  within  these  few  yeafs.  The 
corporation  is  said  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  John ; 
but  the  present  charter  was  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Andover  first  returned  members  to  Parliament  in  the 
time  of  Edward  I. ;  but  the  right  was  lost,  or  disused,  from 
the  first  year  of  Edward  II.,  to  the  twenty-seventh  year  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  when  thev  were  again  sent,  and  have 
since  been  regularly  retumea.  Before  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  tne  right  of  election  was  in  the  corporation, 
which  waa  eonsiderM  to  be  under  the  influence  of  the  Earl 
of  Portamottth.  .By  the  Boundary  Act  oonnected  with  the 
Reform  Bill,  the  tyihing  ef  Fexcote  waa  added  to  the 
Bereugh,  which  had  preriousty  included  the  parishes  of 
AndOTer  and  Knight  s  Enham.  The  populatien  of  the 
whole  was,  in  1831,  4966. 

The  chief  business  of  the  town  eonsists  in  malting,  and 
ih  the  manufkoture  of  silk,  whieh  has  lately  supersedM  that 
of  shalloon,  the  former  staple.  A  eensiderable  quantity  ^ 
timber  is  forwarded  from  Harewood  forest  te  Pertsmouth, 
by  means  of  the  oanal  from  this  town,  through  Btoekbridgt, 
to  Southampton  water.  The  market  ii  on  Saturday ;  and 
there  are  three  fairs  in  the  year< 

About  three  milea  west  of  the  town,  at  the  village  of 
WeyhiU,  is  held  one  of  the  largest  foira  in  Snj^kmd.  This 
foir  begins  on  the  1 0th  of  Ooteber*  and  oentmues  fol*  six 
days.  It  Is  thus  described  hi  '  Mafrnm  Britannia  Hibet^ 
fda;  a  survey  of  Qreat  Britain,  published  in  1790.  *  This 
foir  is  reckoned  to  be  ai  great  an  ona  as  any  in  England, 
for  many  commodities,  and  for  sheep,  indisptttobly  the 
biggest,  ^e  fr^mers  ooming  out  of  the  south,  north,  and  east 
to  buy  the  Dorsetehire  ewes  here.  It  it  also  a  great  hop  and 
cheese  fair,  the  former  beinff  brought  out  of  Sussex  and 
Kent,  and  the  latter  out  of  Wiltehlre,  Olouoeatershire,  and 
Somersetehke.*  The  above  aoeeunt  of  the  chief  artielet  of 
trade,  will  apply  with  little  alteration  to  the  present  day.  The 
sale  of  sheep,  though  the  fovourite  breed  ma?  be  dulerent, 
it  Mill  great :  more  than  140,000  have  been  told  on  the  first 
day.  The  Famham  hops,  the  ehoioest  of  any  grown  in 
England,  are  ehiefly  sola  here,  and  a  place  appropriated  to 
Iheur  sale,  bears  the  name  of  Fambaa  Row.  Many  borset, 
particularly  cart  colts,  are  alto  sold. 

During  this  foir,  aseembliet  ate  held  in  th^  tewn^hall 
at  Andover. 

Near  Andover,  there  ate  the  remains  of  some  Roman 
encampments,  especially  one  on  the  tummit  of  Bbry  Hill, 
a  mile  or  two  south-west  of  the  town;  and  some  beauti(\il 
specimens  of  Roman  pavement  have  been  found  in  the 
neighbourhood.  (Wamer*s  HampMn ;  BeauHm  qf  England 
anaJFalei.) 

ANDOVER,  k  town  in  the  state  of  Massachusetto, 
United  States,  ^bout  twenty  miles  direct  distance  N.  bv  W. 
of  Boston,  and  about  two  miles  from  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Merrimack  river.  It  is  also  watered  by  the  Shaw- 
theen.  Andover  is  divided  hito  three  parishes,  and  has 
tome  inconsiderable  ibanufoctures.  The  north  parish  con- 
tains  the  Franklin  Academv,  and  the  louth  parish  the 
Theoloarical  Seminary,  and  Philllps't  Academy.  The  Theo- 
logic^al  Seminary  opened  in  180S ;  it  has  four  profostors  and 
On  1831)  1S9  students,  with  a  library  of  10,000  tolumet. 
The  whole  number  that  has  been  educated  here  was  (in 
1631)  514.  This  establishment  hat  aoquired  tomt  celebrity 
f  om  the  impulse  it  has  given  to  the  study  ef  Hebrew  in  the 
tJnited  Stetes.  The  population  of  Andover  in  1820,  was 
1881    (Mneifdhp,  Ammcon.;  J&affud  <  BikeM&n^  Not. 

'aNDRE'  (ST.).  or  ST.  tNDRE'^flMMftftlof  ftloHl^ 
thto  in  Hungary,  in  the  circle  ealM  the  Rittief  Dannb*; 
and  in  tht  deps^ent  Of  iPesth ;  thO  fttufibor  ^  ite  ink** 
bttanto  scarcely   exceeds  3000.     Their  chief  support  is 
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derived  from  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  The  eaatem 
Christians,  who  are  in  number  about  1000,  have  seven 
churches  in  the  town ;  which  gives  an  average  of  scarcely 
more  than  157  persons  to  each  church.  This  singular  cir- 
cumstance orieihated  in  the  immigration  of  di4  Servians 
under  Leopold  1.,  each  sect  of  whoA  founded  their  own 
place  of  worship. 

ANDRE'  (JOHN),  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Lichfield,  and  to  have  been  bom  there  in  1751.  In  1769 
he  met  at  Buxton  a  Miss  Honoria  S ,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  an  immediate  attachment,  which  became  one 
of  remarkable  devotedness  on  hit  part,  and  which  would 
seem  to  have  been  also  returned  by  the  lady.  Her  friends, 
however,  interfered,  and  she  was  induced  not  only  to  discon- 
tinue her  eorretpondence  with  Andr6,  but  some  years  after 
to  give  her  hand  to  another.  Meanwhile  Andr6  had  be- 
come a  clerk  in  a  commercial  house  in  London.  But  on 
receiving  intelligence  of  Miss  S.s  marriage  he  determined 
to  quit  both  his  profession  and  his  country,  and  having  pro- 
cured a  commission  in  the  armv,  he  proceeded  with  his  regi- 
ment to  North  America,  then  the  seat  of  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies.  In  this  new  field  of  enterprise  his 
talents  and  accomplishments  soon  raised  him  to  distinction  ; 
and  he  attained  the  rank  of  mi^or,  with  the  appelDtmont  of 
acyutant-general  to  the  North  American  army.  In  the 
summer  of  1780  Miuor  Andr^  was  with  the  troops  whioh 
occuoied  the  town  of  Kew  YoriL  under  the  «mimand  <^  Ge- 
neral Sir  Henry  Clinton,  when  the  infomeut  Arnold,  who 
had  been  entrusted  by  Washington  with  the  important  posi- 
tion ef  West  Point  on  the  Hudson,  about  to  milea  above 
New  York,  sent  over  to  the  British  commander  his  pro^ 
posals  for  delivering  that  fortress  into  his  hands  ^  a  scheme 
whieh,  if  it  had  suoceeded,  miaht  not  improbably  have  put 
an  end  to  the  War.  On  AmoTd*s  overtures  being  accepted, 
Andrl  was  appointed  to  conduct  the  negotiation  with  him. 
After  some  correspondence  under  feigned  names,  Andr6  and 
Arnold  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  on  Friday  the  tid 
of  September,  whto  everything  was  arranged  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  plot  on  the  following  Monday,  and  the  necessary 
information  in  writing  was  put  into  Andres  hands  to  be 
delivered  to  General  Clinton.  Unfortunately  for  Andr6,  the 
boatmen  who  had  brought  him  on  shore  fK>m  the  English 
tloop  of  war  in  which  he  had  come  up  the  river,  having  had 
their  suspicions  or  fears  awakened,  reftiMd,  although  he 
bore  a  flag  of  truce  from  General  Arnold,  to  convey  him 
baek,  and  he  was  obUged  to  determine  upon  attempting  to 
make  hit  way  to  New  York  by  land.  Arnold,  to  whom  he 
returned,  insisted,  in  these  dreumstanees,  that  he  should  ex- 
ohange  his  military  uniform  for  a  plain  coat;  and  to  this 
Andrl  reluctantly  consented.  A  person  ef  the  name  of 
Smith  wat  then  lent  away  with  him  as  his  ghide,  and  they 
let  out  together ;  but  when  they  reached  the  nekt  post,  Hbay 
found  themselves  obliged,  in  order  to  prevent  tutpidon,  to 
follow  the  advice  of  the  commanding  omcef,  and  to  remain 
therefor  the  night  Next  morning  they  proceeded  on  theur 
tourney,  and  Smith  having  conducted  hit  oharge  till  they 
had  come  within  view  of  Uie  English  lines,  left  him  a  little 
below  Pine's  Bridge,  a  village  on  the  Croton.  Andr^  rode 
on  alone  for  about  four  leagues  ftkrther,  when  as  he  was  en- 
tering the  village  of  Jarrvtown,  hit  horse  was  suddenly  taken 
hold  of  by  three  men,  who  turned  out  to  belong  to  the  New 
York  militia.  With  unaccountable  imprudence,  Attdri 
assnmed  that  they  were  of  the  English  |terty,  and  instead  of 
producing  his  passport  desired  tiiem  not  to  detain  him,  as  he 
was  a  British  officer.  When  he  found  his  mistake,  he  endea- 
voured to  induce  them  to  let  him  go  by  the  offbr  of  his  watch 
and  the  most  tempting  promises ;  but  the  men  were  not  to  be 
bribed,  and  having  found  the  important  papers  of  which  he 
was  the  bearer  concealed  in  his  bodts,  they  immediately  con- 
ducted him  to  the  nearest  station.  Itis  fint  anxiety  now  Was 
for  the  safoty  of  Arnold ;  and  he  contrived  to  prevail  upon 
the  officer  In  command,  who  must  have  been  a  person  Of 
very  little  perspicadty,  to  forward  *  notice  of  his  capture  to 
that  general,  by  whieh  the  traitor  obtahiied  tho  opportunity 
of  escaping  with  his  lifo.  having  stcut«d  thit  point  Andri 
now  stated  who  he  wat,  on  which  h«  wat  conducted  to  the 
presence  of  General  Washington  at  Tappan  or  Orange  Town. 
On  the  9dth,  his  cate  was  submitted  by  ihd  American  gentral 
to  the  coniideration  of  a  board  of  fourteen  general  officers, 
tmong  whom  were  Roehambeau  and  Lafliyetto,  who  htd  re- 
cently arrivtd  with  tho  troops  frbtofHncd.  Before  this  tribu- 
ne, Andre  urged  thtt  he  had  eomeoh  shdreundef  the  ianetion 
of  a  passport,  or  flag  of  truce,  transmittedix^him  by  Arnold, 
Jigitized  by  V3v 
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^  ,  :  it,  a  m^or-gen^r^l  in  iU  \ 
AiQMriean  txprft  dxA  of  course  pad  spfflcient  avtborSty  «o  to 
ait  But  the  c(rciim8tacice  of  his  having  been  found  dis- 
guiied  and  bearing  a  false  name  was  considered  a9  tailing 
ffom  iiim  the  benefit  of  this  plea,  although  he  proved  that 
in  both  these  pointf  he  had  acted  in  obedience  to  the  com-  j 
nand«  of  Arnold*  under  whose  orders  he  was  while  he  Iwre 
his  flag  of  truce.  The  decision  of  the  court-martial,  though 
the  members  do  not  appear  to  have  bteen  unanimous,  as  has 
•emetimee  been  asserted,  was  that  the  nrisoner  ought  to  oe 
eonsidered  as  a  spy ;  and  he  was  accordingly  sentenced  to 
be  executed.  Both  entreaties  and  remonstrances  were  em- 
ployed in  vain  by  General  Clinton  to  avert  his  ftite ;  but  as 
retaliation  was  not  takfn  by  the  execution  of  any  American 
prisoner,  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  was  felt  even  by  the 
Engtish  that  his  sentence  was  according  to  the  rules  of 
martial-law.  He  himself  exhibited  the  most  perfect  re* 
stgnation  to  his  fate,  and  does  not  after  his  condemnatioq 
appear  to  have  disputed  the  justice  of  the  decision  under 
whieh  he  was  to  suflfbr.  He  only  begged  that  his  death 
might  be  that  of  a  soldier.  He  was  kept  in  ignorance  of 
the  detarmination  of  the  court-martial  upon  this  point;  but 
when  upon  being  brought  to  the  fatal  spot,  on  the  morn* 
ing  of  the  fid  ef  Oetober,  he  perceived  that  he  was  to  perish 
on  a  gibbet,  he  exelaimed,  '  It  is  but  a  momentary  pang,' 
and  gave  ne  further  expression  to  his  feeling.  He  died 
with  the  respeet  even  of  those  who  had  founa  themselves 
obliged  te'exeeute  him.  'Andr^/  said  Washington,  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend,  '  has  met  his  fate,  and  with  that  fortitude 
which  was  expeeted  from  an  accomplished  man  and  a  gal- 
lant offioep.*  A  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory,  at 
the  public  expense,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

WhAtm*er  the  books  which  are  considered  the  standard 
authonties  upon  international  law  may  say  in  reference  to 
such  a  ease  as  that  of  Andr^,  there  is  no  good  apology 
fuf  his  conduct.  To  say  that  he  acted  under  the  orders 
of  an  officer  whom  he  knew  to  be  playing  the  part  pf  a 
traitor,  eai^net  be  eonsidered  as  any  exculpation.  There 
would  be  ne  seeurtty  for  an  army  or  a  government  if  it  were 
not  to  be  at  hberty,  when  it  had  them  in  its  power,  to  punish 
persons  detected  in  devising  sueh  plots  as  this  of  Arnold 
and  Andr£.  under  whatever  subteri\ige  they  miffht  attempt 
to  shelter  tnemselves.  The  having  recourse  to  the  use  of  a 
Hag  of  tniee,  in  sueh  circumstances,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  triek.  General  Olinton  and  Amold  were  the  great 
culprits,  of  whem  the  latter  only  has  received  his  due  Aiare 
of  opprobrium. 

To  his  last  moment  Andr6  had  cherished  the  hopeless 
passion  whieh  had  driven  him  firom  his  country  and' his 
early  pursuits,  in  a  letter  written  after  his  capture,  which 
has  hma  printed,  he  states  that  when^  he  was  stript  of  every- 
thing, he  had  concealed  the  picture  of  Honoria  S in  his 

mouth.  This  ladv,  although  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had 
been  iiifbrmed  of  the  event,  had  died  of  consumption  only 
a  few  months  before, 

This  unfortunate  offieer  was  aperson  of  cultivated  mind 
and  elegant  aseomplishments.  He  exeelled  in  painting  and 
miisie,  and  was  also  ne  despicable  writer  of  verse.  His 
humorous  poem,  entitled  the  Omo-ohase,  whieh  appeared  in 
three  suecessive  portions  at  New  York,  in  1760,  the  last 
being  published  on  the  ver^  day  on  which  its  author  was 
taken  prisoner,  is  a  production  of  decided  talent.  It  is  in 
the  style  of  Cowper  s  John  Gilpin,  which  celebrated  poem 
was  not  written  till  some  ^eaiK  later.  For  farther  parti- 
culars respeeting  ike  subject  of  this  notice,  see  Mi^s 
Seward's  Mauody  om  the  Dmih  qf  Major  Andri,  4to.,  I^on- 
don,  1 781,  from  the  notes  and  letters  attached  to  which  we 
have  taken  most  of  the  facts  of  his  private  history ;  a  pub- 
lic4tion  by  Joshua  Hett  Smith,  Esq.,  (the  person  who  acted 
as  his  guide  on  his  return  to  New  York,)  entitled  An 
Au^heimc  Narrative  qfthe  Causes  which  led  to  the  Death  of 
MqforAndrS,  ivo.,  liondon,  1808 ;  and  an  elaborate  article 
iu  the  Eneyeiop€Bdia  Americana,  under  the  head  of  *  Amold, 
Bepediet. 

ANDBBA  VANNUCHl,  called  DEL  8ARTO,  fhmi 
tk%  ooeupatioB  of  his  fother,  a  tailor  at  Florence,  was  bom 
in  that  eiiy,  in  the  year  1488.  He  was  initiated  in  the 
principles  of  design  by  Giovanni  Barile,  and  he  studied  sub- 
sequently in  the  sehool  of  Pietro  Cosimo.  He  learned  little 
more  fi%mi  these  mastprs  than  the  mechanical  practice,  of  his 
ajpt,  but  in  the  frescoes  of  Masaocio  and  Ghirlandaijo,  and 
in  th9  eartoooB  of  Miehel  Angeb  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
he  found  Ibe  fnncipal  elemenU  of  whate\'er  excellence  he 
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afterwftfd*  altiiiii«4*  Hi*  powers  win  6rit  develoi>«d  in 
soma  works  ex^cijied  in  coiy unction  with  a  friend  aftd 
fsllow-itudentr  called  Francesco  Bigio^  for  the  churches  and 
convents  of  Florence;  hut  the  great  picture  uf  St  John 
pi't'rxrhing,  entirely  hy  his  ^wn  hand,  establivh^d  hi^  claim 
to  ir^depucult^ni  rc^putcitiQu,  and  it  waji  emitiikred  tl^at  the 
wr>rk  which  immediateW  followod,  the  life  of  Filipp  Beni?j, 
in  ten  coruparf men ts,  mt  the  church  of  the  Sem,  entitled 
hjirt  to  rank  with  &ny  compcUtot  in  hii^  natiye  aity.  StJmu^ 
la  led  hy  Um  sueceg*^  Andrea  ftlt  aii:!tiou»  to  trv  his  strength 
with  hia  great  cx>nti5mporaH^i  nC  Eomet  and  a^'cordinglf 
mtide  a  visit  t*>  thit  city,  V  a  sari  relates,  that*  on  soeing  the 
piiintiiigi»  of  EuiTaclb,  he  felt  so  humiliated,  that  he  re- 
tiirnetl  immefhately  to  Florence^  without  staying  to  invei* 
ti^toi  tbe  great  works  which  had  impreasc<l  him  with  so 
painful  a  sense  of  iufjiriority.  Other  authorities  afllrm  thf t 
ne  remained  in  the  ipiperisd  city  a  considerable  time,  divid- 
ing his  attention  between  the  study  of  Michel  Angelo, 
Ra^aelle,  and  the  Antique ;  this  account  is  bv  for  the  more 
pijbiii)Ie,  eitpeci^lly  as  the  first  works whicfc  he  exeeuted 
afler  lira  return  to  Florence  manifest  an  obvious  improve* 
mont  ill  style.  Among  these,  the  most  conspi^mous  were 
tht^  Deicent  Liftlio  Holy  Ghost,  the  Bhrthof  the  Virgin«  and 
the  Last  Bujipcr,  [i minted  for  tlie  monastery  of  the  Sftlvj, 
Of  tbe  last  picture  I^nzi  reUtes,  that  during  the  siege  of 
Florence,  in  1529,  the  soldiers  having  got  possession  of  the 
suburbs,  and  havinir  demolished  the  church  and  part  of  the 
monastery,  on  entcritig  the  refectory  were  struck  with  such 
reverence  at  the  ain^ht  of  the  painting,  that  they  remained 
awhjh  motion ie^^,  and  then  retum^a,  without  committing 
V^y  further  injury. 

The  increasing  reputation  of  Andrea  del  Sarto  proei^red 
him  an  invitation  from  Francis  I.  to  \isit  the  court  of  Franoe, 
antl  that  monarch  e impressed  a  wish  tD  retain  him  altogether 
in  h\s  sendee.  Thp  political  troubles  of  his  own  country, 
which  rentlcred  the  pursuit  of  art  a  precarious  and  unproftt' 
able  employment,  induced  Andrea  to  embrace  with  eager- 
ness the  proposal  of  the  French  monarch,  and  he  set  out  for 
his  court,  where  he  v7a«  received  with  the  most  flattermg 
dcni an ^t rations  of  kindness  and  respect.  His  first  per* 
formance  was  a  portrait  of  the  Daupnin,  fbr  which  he  was 
paid  the  mm  ofsou  gold  crowns;  he  painted  also  for  tbe 
king  tbe  superb  picture  of  the  Charity^  which  is  now  in 
the*  I'ranch  musemii.  A  multitude  of  commissions  poured 
in  up9Q  him  from  the  principal  nobiUty,  and  everv  circum- 
stance seemed  to  conspire  for  his  honour  and  advantage. 
He  was  engaged  on  a  picture  of  St,  Jerome  for  the  queen- 
mother,  when  in  an  enl  hour  he  was  induced  by  earnest 
solicitations,  sent  by  hia  wife  and  friends  from  Florence,  to 
return  to  that  city.  He  obtained  permission  from  Francis  I. 
to  depart,  on  the  assurance  that  the  sole  purpose  of  his 
journey  was  to  transport  his  family  to  France;  and  the 
king,  beinff  desirous  to  avail  himself  of  Andrea's  taste  and 
judgment  m  the  acquisition  of  works  of  art«  intrusted  him 
with  large  sums  for  the  purchase  of  pictures  and  statues. 
Andrea  was  perhaps,  originally}  neither  profligate  nor  un- 
principled ;  but  his  character  was  impaired  by  that  want  of 
moral  firmness,  which,  beginning  in  weakness,  too  often 
ends  in  vice.  His  wife  was  improvident,  and  be  was  sur- 
Tounded  by  dissipated  acquaintances ;  and  he  expended  in 
a  Tonn^  or  expensive  pleasures,  not  only  the  money  with 
which  Francis  I.  had  liberally  rewarded  his  services,  but 
that  also  which  the  monarch  had  consigned  to  him  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  object  for  his  museum.  Of  course,  he 
never  returned  to  France.  Indigence  came  upon  himf  and 
the  remorse  with  which  he  was  continually  tormented  from 
the  consciousness  of  ingratitude  towards  his  royal  benefartor, 
was  aggravated,  not  only  by  the  desertion  of  his  gay  friends, 
but  by  that  of  his  wifb  also,  who  fled  fh)m  him.  leaving  him 
a  prey  to  despondency  and  distress.  His  afflictions  were 
terminated  by  the  plague  which  visited  Florence  in  1530, 
and  carried  him  off  in  nis  fbrty-second  year. 

The  genuine  productions  of  Andrea  del  Sarto  are  not 
fr^quenuy  seen  out  of  Florence,  but  they  abound  in  the 
churches,  convents*  and  palaces  of  that  dty.  His  style  is 
so  various  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  was  tne  natural  bent 
of  his  mind.  He  was  not  incapable*  when  the  subject  de- 
manded it,  of  impressing  \\[%  works  with  an  air  of  stem 
ffpandeur,  whether  in  relation  to  the  style  of  design,  or  to 
tne  eifi^et  of  chiar  oscuro  \  hut  his  more  general  character- 
isties  are  these  of  harmony  and  suavity;  his  colouring  is 
soraetunes  most  delicately  tender.  He  was  so  expert  in 
meobanie^l  practice,  that  a  copy  made  b^<h|m  of  a  portrait 
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of  Leo  X.,  hj  RaffiiteUe,  deceived  even  Ghilio  Romano, 
lathough  he  had  inspected  the  progress  of  the  original, 
and  had  even  assisted  In  the  execution  of  it.  One  of 
the  most  pleasing  of  Andrea  del  Sarto's  pictarea,  although 
hy  no  means  an  example  of  his  genera]  style,  is  that  of 
the  Holy  Family,  now  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris,  in  which 
St  Joseph  reposes  on  a  sack  of  com.  The  panesyrists 
of  Andm  have  asserted  that  if  he  had  studied  longer 
in  Rome,  he  would  prohahly  have  rivalled  the  great 
works  of  RafBielle  and  Mich^  An^lo ;  hut  without  con- 
ceding such  extravagant  praise,  it  is  quite  enough  for  his' 
reputation  that  he  estahlished  it  while  those  great  artists 
were  stUl  practising,  and  that  his  name  has  kept  its  place 
amidst  all  the  revolutions  of  taste,  during  a  lapise  of  three 
hundred  years. 

ANDkEASBERG,  (Mount  of  St.  Andrew,)  the  second 
in  importance  of  the  mountain-towns  of  the  Upper-Harz, 
is  situated  in  the  province  of  Gruhenhagen,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Hanover,  and  croWns  an  eminence  which  stands  at 
an  elevation  of  1936  feet  ahove  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
neighhourhood  is  rich  in  mines,  yielding  silver,  copper,  iron, 
cobalt,  and  arsenic ;  and  these,  as  well  as  the  spinning  of 
yam,  laoe-making,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle,  afford  profitable 
employment  to  its  inhabitants,  who  are  above  4000  in  num- 
ber. It  has  a  public  school  for  the  middling  classes.  In 
1728  a  piece  of  silver  ore,  weighing  eighty  pounds,  was 
found  in  one  of  the  mines  near  tne  town,  and  presented  to 
the  Cabinet  of  Natural  History  in  Gottingen,  m>m  which  it 
was,  however,  stolen  in  i  783.  Andreasberg  lies  about  fif- 
teen miles  north  of  Goslar.  The  mountain  of  this  name  is 
the  highest  point  in  the  Harz  at  which  slate  is  found. 

ANDREEWA,  (also  called  Endery  or  Endri.)  is  a 
principality  of  the  Kumiikian  Tartars,  lying  along  the 
Xasma,  between  the  river  Aksai  and  the  Caspian ;  about 
25  miles  wcAst  of  the  last-mentioned  sea.  It  forms  at 
present  one  of  the  districts  composing  the  government 
of  Caucasia  in  Russia  in  Asia,  and  embraces  the  penin- 
sula and  gulf  of  Agraschanskoi.  Its  surface  presents 
an  intermixture  of  mtile  plains  and  arid  wastes  of 
sand;  produces  grain,  and  abounds  in  mineral  waters 
and  sprinp;s  of  naphtha.  Andreewa  is  likewise  the  name 
given  to  its  capital,  and  is  the  mart  to  which  the  Les- 

Shian  tribes  resort  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  the  pro- 
uce  of  their  depredations.  It  is  an  open  town  situated 
on  the  Aktash,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tshumlu,  and  contains 
upwards  of  3000  houses,  with  a  population,  which  is  stated 
by  some  writers  at  12,000,  and  by  others  at  15,000  sonls. 
Andreewa  was,  not  long  since,  an  avowed  asylum  for  all  the 
vagabonds  and  freebooters  in  the  Caucasian  regions,  and 
is  to  this  day  a  thriving  market  for  the  sale  of  slaves. 
In  this  last  respect  it  runs  a  miserable  race  of  competition 
with  the  town  of  Aksai,  on  the  river  of  that  name  and  in  the 
same  principality.  It  is  the  seat  of  some  Mohammedan 
schools,  to  which  the  Circassian  Mollahs  are  sent  for  educa- 
tion. Though  little  deserving  the  name  of  education,  yet 
the  smattering  of  reading  and  writing  which  they  here  ac- 
quire, is  sufficient  to  fumisn  them,  upon  their  return  amongst 
their  fellow-countrymen,  with  the  means  of  keeping  Uie 
tenets  and  prejuuces  of  Mohammedanism  aUve  in  their 
bosoms,  and  thus  maintaining  a  wall  of  separation  between 
the  native  and  his  heretic  fellow -subject  of  the  Greek  fkith. 
ANDREOSSI,  Count,  was  bom  at  Castelnaudaiy  in  the 

Jrovince  of  Languedoc,  in  March,  1761.  His  funily  was  of 
talian  descent.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  made  lieu- 
tenant of  artillery.  In  the  beginning  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion he  shared  in  the  general  enthusiasm  for  the  new  order 
of  things,  and  he  aftervards  served  under  Bonaparte  in  the 
early  Italian  campaigns,  where  he  distinguishea  himself  at 
the  siege  of  Mantua,  in  1 796.  He  next  followed  Bonaparte 
to  Egypt,  where  he  took  a  conspicuous  part  both  in  the  mili- 
tary and  the  scientific  labours  of  that  celebrated  expedition. 
He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  Cairo,  and 
wrote  several  memoirs,  On  the  Lake  Menzaleh^  On  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Natron  Lake,  On  the  Waterless  River,  8tc.  When 
Bonaparte  returned  secretly  to  France,  Andreossi  was  one  of 
the  few  officers  who  accompanied  him,  and  he  ever  aiter 
proved  devoted  to  the  fortunes  of  his  great  commander. 
Andreossi  served  in  the  so-called  Grallo-Batavian  army  under 
Au^ereau  on  the  banks  of  the  Mayne.  After  the  peace  of 
Amiens  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  England.  When 
Napoleon  assumed  the  imperial  crown,  Andr^ssi  was  made 
inspector-general  of  artillery,  and  a  count  of  the  new  empire. 
He  went  afterwards  as  ambassador  to  Vienna,  and  having 


Quitted  his  post  when  the  war  broke  out  a^nin  between 
Lustria  and  France  in  1809,  he  was  present  in  the  campaign 
of  that  year,  and  was  appointed  governor  of  Vienna  after 
the  taking  of  thatdt^.  He  was  next  sent  as  ambassador  to 
the  Ottoman  Porte,  m  which  important  situation  he  won 
the  general  esteem  of  both  Franks  and  Turks.  After  the 
abdication  of  Napoleon  in  1814,  Louis  XVIIL  recalled  An- 
dreossi from  Constantinople,  and  sent  him  at  the  same  time 
the  cross  of  St  Louis.  Andreossi  was  living  in  retirement 
when  Napoleon  landed  from  Elba,  but  he  then  appeared 
again  on  the  political  stage  to  assist  his  old  master  in  his 
last  struggle.  He  was  created  a  peer  during  the  hundred 
dajs.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo  he  withdrew  again  to 
private  life,  and  busied  himself  in  revising  and  publishing 
several  interesting  memoirs  which  he  had  written  during  his 
residence  in  Tuney.  His  work  on  Constantinople  et  le 
Bosphore  de  Thrace  is  deservedly  esteemed.  His  memoir 
On  the  Springs  and  Conduits  by  which  Constantinople  is 
supplied  with  Water,  contains  much  curious  infbrmation  on 
the  art  of  hydraulics  as  practised  by  the  Turks.  Andreossi 
had  written  also  in  1810  a  History  of  the  Canal  ofLanr 
gtiedoc,  in  which  he  claimed  for  one  of  his  ancestors, 
Franfois  Andreossi,  the  principal  merit  in  the  planning  of 
that  great  work,  which  had  till  then  been  ascribed  to  the  en- 
gineer Riquet  This  book  was  the  occasion  of  much  contro- 
versy with  Ri(]uet*s  descendants,  in  which  the  astronomer, 
De  la  Lande,  sided  with  the  latter.  Count  Andreossi  died 
in  September,  1828,  at  Montauban. 
ANDREW,  kings  of  Hungary.  [See  Hungary.] 
ANDREW,  SAINT,  one  of  the  apostles,  the  brother  of 
St.  Peter.  His  fiEithers  name  was  Janus.  From  the  first 
chapter  of  St.  John  s  Gospel,  he  appears  to  have  been  one 
of  the  followers  of  John  the  Baptist,  whom  he  left  at  the 
call  of  Jesus,  being  the  first  disciple  whom  the  Saviour  is 
recorded  to  have  received.  Ancurew  introduced  Peter  to 
Jesus.  According  to  St  Matthew  and  St  Mark,  Jesus 
found  Peter  and  Andrew  together,  following  their  occupa- 
tion of  fishermen,  as  he  was  walking  by  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
and  called  them,  when  they  immediately  left  their  nets  and 
followed  him;  but  this  is  supposed  to  have  happened 
some  time  after  the  first  interview  recorded  by  St  John. 
That  evangelist  mentions  Andrew  as  the  disciple  who  in- 
timi^  the  presence  of  the  lad  with  the  few  loaves  and 
fishes,  when  the  miracle  of  feeding  the  five  thousand 
was  performed.  Such  is  nearly  all  thst  is  stated  respeot- 
ingthis  apostle  in  Scripture. 

The  ecclesiastical  historians,  however,  have  professed  to 
give  tls  accounts  in  considerable  detail  of  the  latter  part  of 
his  life.  According  to  Theodoret,  he  employed  himself  for 
some  years  in  journeying  and  preaching  the  faith  through- 
out Greece;  but  Eusehius,  and  other  writers,  speak  of 
Scythia  as  the  province  of  his  missionary  labours.  The 
common  statement,  however,  is,  that  he  suffered  martyrdom 
at  Patne,  now  Patras,  in  Achaia,  having  been  put  to  death 
by  order  of  Egssus,  the  pro-consul  of  that  province.  The 
year  in  which  this  event  took  place  is  not  mentioned ;  but 
both  in  the  Greek  and  in  the  Latin  church  the  festival 
commemorative  of  it  is  held  on  the  30th  of  November.  Ihe 
notion  that  St.  Andrew  suffered  on  a  cross  of  the  finrm  of 
the  letter X,  appears  to  be  of  considerable  antiquity;  but 
the  oldest  writers  say  that  he  was  nailed  to  an  otive- 
tree.  They  used  to  keep,  in  the  church  of  St.  Victor,  at 
Marseilles,  what  was  amrmed  to  be  .the  very  cross  on  which 
he  had  been  suspended ;  it  was  enclosed  in  a  sQver  shrine, 
and  was  of  the  commcm  form,  that  is,  with  one  limb  per- 
pendicular, and  the  other  horizontal. 

The  Scottish  historian,  Fordun,  delivers  a  leoend  respect- 
ing the  reUcs  of  St  Andrew,  which  several  of  nis  country, 
men  Imve  copi^.  In  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  it 
seems,  the  hones  of  the  saint  which  still  remained  at 
Patr«,  were  in  the  custody  of  Regulus,  an  abbot  or,  as 
other  accounte  style  him,  a  bishop,  of  the  Greek  church. 
In  the  year  345,  the  Emperor  Constantius  II.  gave  orders 
that  these  precious  remains  should  be  brought  to  Constanti- 
nople; but  on  the  third  night  before  they  were  removed, 
an  angel  appeared  in  a  vision  to  Regulus,  and  ordered  him 
to  abstract  fVom  the  chest  in  which  they  were  kept  the 
upper  bone  of  one  of  the  arms,  three  of  the  fingers  of  the 
right  hand,  and  the  pan  of  one  of  the  knees.  Some  ac- 
counte add  a  tooth  to  the  list  of  items.  Regulus  having 
done  as  he  was  commanded,  was,  some  years  after,  directed 
by  another  vision  to  take  his  depturture,  with  ^  relioi» 
firom  Patras;  and,  having  accordingly  set  out,  he  was,  after 
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ft  Kmg  voyage,  shipwtedked  with  hit  oompanuma  in  the  bay 
of 'St.  Andrews,  in  Fifeshire,  tben  fbrming  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Picts.  Hungus,  the  Pictish  king,  received  the 
strangers  with  great  hospitality;  and  by  their  instrumen- 
tality, he  and  his  subjects  were  soon  after  converted,  when 
a  Christian  church  was  erected  at  the  place  where  the  mis- 
sionaries had  been  driven  on  shore,  and  was  dedicated  to 
the  apostle,  the  fragments  of  whose  skeleton  they  had 
brought  with  them.  Such  is  said  to  have  been  tho  origin  of 
the  city  of  St  Andrews,  and  of  the  assumotion  of  St.  An- 
drew by  Uie  Scotch  as  tiieir  patron  saint 

Several  of  the  fsthers,  but  none  earUer  than  the  seventh 
century,  cite  a  book  called  the  Actt  qf  St  Andrew,  pro- 
fessing to  be  written  by  that  apostle,  but  which  they  con- 
demn as  a  forgery  of  the  Manicheans,  or  other  heretics. 
There  is  still  extant  a  narrative  bearing  this  title,  but  pro- 
fessing to  be  written  bv  the  priests  of  ths  Church  of  Achaia, 
and  entirely  different  from  tne  former.  It  may  be  found  in 
the  sixth  volume  of  Surius's  Vtta  Sanctorum,  and  in  other 
collections  indicated  by  J.  A.  Fabricius  in  his  Codex  Apo- 
eryphui  Novi  Teitamenti.  Mention  is  also  made  in  a  de- 
cree of  Pope  Gelasius  II.,  who  flourished  in  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth,  century,  of  a  Gospel  of  St  Andrew  His 
h(^ess  condemns  it  as  spurious ;  out  it  does  not  now  exist 

ANDREW,  (ST.)    [See  Islb  of  Bourbon.] 

ANDREWS,  (ST.)  an  ancient  city  of  Scotland,  on  the 
coast  of  Fifeslure,  and  on  the  small  ba^  of  St  Andrews. 
The  direction  of  Uie  side  of  the  bay  on  which  the  city  stands 
is  W.N.W.  and  E.S.E.,  and  St  Andrews  is  open  to  the 
N.E.  winds,  which  prevail  greatly  in  April  and  May, 
and  bring  with  them  cold,  unpleas«it  vapours,  which  loaid 
the  air  and  check  vegetation.  The  climate  is,  however, 
in  general  healthy,  except  fbr  persons  who  are  liable  to 
rheumatism,  or  have  w^ak  lungs.  Since  the  establishment 
of  hot  baths,  the  city  has  been  much  frequented  as  a  favourite 
watering  quarter. 

The  town  stands  on  a  lofty  cliff  or  rock,  and  on  a  sort' of 
peninsula,  formed  by  the  bay  and  the  *  bum  of  Kinness,* 
or  the  *  Nether  Bum,*  a  small  stream  which,  skirting  the  town 
on  the  southern  and  eastern  sides,  forms,  at  its  mouth,  a 
harbour,  guarded  by  ^iers,  and  capable  of  receiving  vessels 
of  300  tons  at  spring-tides.  On  the  N.W.  of  the  town,  *  the 
Links,*  uneven  downs  formed  by  the  sea,  stretch  away 
for  nearly  two  miles  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eden,  and 
are  used  for  the  game  of  golf,  which  is  much  practised. 
There  are  similar  downs  S.E.  of  the  town.  The  extremity 
of  the  peninsula  on  which  the  town  stands  is  occupied  by 
the  ruins  of  the  cathedral  and  by  some  other  interesting 
remains  of  antiquity.  From  tms  part,  the  three  main 
streets.  North  Street,  Market  Street,  and  South  Street  or 
Shoegate,  diverge ;  the  principal  and  most  southem  of  them. 
South  Street,  rans  nearly  east  and  west.  These  three 
streets  are  intersected  at  right  an^es  by  the  Lanes  or 
Wynds.  There  was  once  a  fourth  street,  called  Swallow 
Street,  running  to  the  north  of  the  others  and  inhabited 
chieflv  by  the  merchants,  but  this  has  disappeared,  and  the 
site  of  it  is  occupied  by  a  public  walk  called  the  *  Scores.* 

Before  the  Reformation,  St.  Andrews  was  an  opulent 
and  commercial  city.  To  its  annual  fur,  which  commenced 
in  the  mouth  of  April,  and  lasted  several  weeks,  ftt)m 
200  to  300  vessels  from  all  parts  of  the  commercial  world 
resorted.  When  the  town  was  in  its  most  flourishing 
state,  in  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
centuries,  there  were  in  it  sixty  or  seventy  bakers,  and  as 
many  brewers.  After  the  Reformation,  it  gradually 
decayed,  and  moreover  suffered  in  the  great  civil  war :  so 
that  Dr.  Johnson,  who  visitea  it  in  1773,  thus  spoke  of  it, 
'  One  of  its  streets  is  now  lost ;  and  in  those  that  remain, 
there  is  the  silence  and  solitude  of  inactive  indigence  and 
gloomy  depopulation.* 

By  the  exertions  of  individuals,  however,  a  considerable 
revival  has  been  effected,  and  many  additional  improve- 
ments are  in  progress.  The  principal  street  is  well  built, 
straight  and  broad ;  and  in  this,  as  in  the  other  two,  the 
houses,  which  are  of  stone,  are  commonly  three  stories 
high ;  while  the  lightness  of  the  numero\is  modem  edifices 
diminishes  the  sombre  appearance  resulting  firom  the 
general  antiqmW  of  the  buildings. 

The  parish  Clhurch  of  St.  Andrews  is  m  South  Street, 
and  IS  a  spacious  structure,  first  erected  in  1112,  and 
repaired,  or  ratherirebuilt  in  1797.  It  is  162  fbet  long,  and 
63  broad,  and  will  accommodate  2500  persons :  on  the 
wall  iniide,  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Aichbisbc^ 


Sharp,  erected  by  nis  son,  exhibiting,  in  rude  sculpture, 
the  murder  of  the  unfortunate  prelate,  and  setting  forUi 
his  praises  in  a  long  inscription.  Thore  is  a  spire  to  the 
chunsh.  The  chapel  of  St  Salvator*s  college  is  a  hand- 
some  edifice  with  a  Gothic  firont,  situated  in  North  Street 
Within  is  the  handsome  monument  of  Bishop  Kennedy, 
founder  of  the  college.  It  is  the  place  of  worship  for  the 
parish  of  St  Leonard,  which  comnrises  a  few  districts  in 
the  town  and  neighbourhood ;  ana  the  ministry  of  which 
was  for  a  long  period  held  by  the  principsl  of  the  United 
College,  but  this  is  not  the  case  now.  There  ore  three  dis- 
sentinig  places  (^  worship,  one  Episcopal,  the  others  belong- 
ing to  the  Burghers  and  Independents.  The  town  house, 
or  tolbooth,  is  in  the  centre  of  Market  Street;  and  contains 
one  or  two  antiquities  of  local  interest,  but*  little  else 
worthy  of  notice.  St  Andrews  was  made  a  Royal  Burffh 
in  1 140 :  the  magistracy  consists  of  a  provost,  a  dean  of  guud 
and  four  baillies.  The  town,  coi\jomtiv  with  Cupar,  An- 
stmther  Easter,  Anstmther  Wester,  Crail,  Kilrenny,  and 
Pittenween,  sends  one  member  to  parliament  The  trade 
of  St  Andrews  is  small.  In  1792,  a  foctory  for  sewing 
and  tambouring  muslin  was  established,  which  gave 
employment  to  above  100  girls  as  s^pprentices ;  but  as  this 
branch  of  industry  is  unnoticed  in  later  authorities,  it  is 
probablv  extinct  The  manufacture  of  sail-cloth  was 
established  about  a  year  after,  and  promised  to  become  con- 
siderable; but  this  has  also  been  siven  up.  A  great 
number  of  golf  balls  are  made.  About  4000  annually 
are  used  in  Uie  town  and  neighbourhood,  and  about  9000 
are  sent  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  other  places.  Some 
ten  or  ele>'en  vessels  belong  to  the  port  and  are  chiefly 
employed  in  the  coastinfftrade ;  and  eight  or  ten  boats  are 
engaged  in  fishing.  The  population  of  the  parish  of 
St  Andrews,  whi<£  extends  atx>ut  nine  miles  in  length, 
was  in  1831,  5621.    There  are  five  fiurs  in  the  year. 

The  university  of  St  Andrews  consists  at  present  of  two 
colleges ;  viz.  the  United  CoUege  of  St  Salvator  and  St. 
Leonard  (formerly  distinct),  in  wnich  the  several  branches 
of  general  literature  and  science  are  taught ;  and  the  New 
Colle^,  or  St.  Marv*s,  which  is  appropriated  to  the  study 
of  divmity,  or  of  kindred  subjects,  and  is  attended  solely  by 
theologi<»l  students.  There  is  no  medical  or  legal  sdiool 
connected  with  either  college. 

This  university,  the  most  ancient  in  Scotland,  was 
founded  in  the  year  1411,  by  Henry  Wardlaw,  then  Bishop 
of  St  Andrews,  who  granted  a  charter  with  the  immunities 
and  powers  usually  eranted  to  universities,  to  an  association 
of  certain  men  of  leaminff,  who  had  about  a  year  before 
commenced  a  course  of  public  lectures  on  divinity,  the  civil 
and  canon  laws,  logic,  and  philosophy ;  and  had  attracted 
a  considerable  concourse  of  stuctots.  The  charter  of 
Bishop  Wardlaw  was  confirmed  bv  the  pope ;  and  in  US  1, 
further  immunities  were  granted  by  Kixig  James  I.  of 
Scotland,  and  ratified  by  succeeding  sovereigns.  The  seat 
of  the  university  at  this  period  was  the  spot  where  St 
Mary's  College  now  stands,  and  was  called  the  Psdagogy.* 

St  Salvator's  College  was  founded  in  1455,  or  1458,t  by 
James  Kennedy,  nephew  of  James  I.,  and  successor  of 
Wardlaw  in  the  see  of  St  Andrews,  and  endowed  with 
suflcient  revenues  for  the  maintenance  of  a  principal,  six 
fellows,  and  six  poor  scholars.  The  buildings  or  tins  college 
in  North  Street  form  a  quadrangle  of  230  feet  long  by  180 
broad,  into  which  quadrangle  you  enter  ftom  the  south  by  a 
gateway,  over  which  is  a  steeple  156  feet  high,  and  a  dock : 
to  Uie  right  of  the  gateway  is  the  chapel  already  mentioned. 
The  buiKlings  of  tnis  college  having  gone  very  much  to 
decay,  a  grant  has  been  made  by  government  and  a  new 
structure  has  been  erected  on  the  east  side  of  the  quadrangle. 
St  Salvator  s  College  is  the  seat  of  the  United  College. 

St  Leonards  College  was  founded  in  1512,  by  Prior 
Hepburn,  and  endowed  by  him  from  the  revenues  of  an 
hospital  for  pilmms,  fh)m  the  funds  of  the  parish  df  St 
Leonards,}  and  from  property  of  his  own.  The  before- 
mentioned  hospital  was  made  tne  seat  of  the  college. 

In  1747,  it  was  found  expedient  to  unite  the  two  colleges. 
The  joint  establishment  was   accordingly  transferred  to 

*  A  icbool  had  bean  tangbt  on  this  spot  eren  befi)re  the  feundation  of  Um 
anhrenity,  but  it  was  auparaedad  by  that  inatitatkm. 

4  Bbhop  Kennedy  aeemt  to  have  iet  anart  the  re^nnes  deatined  tir  the 
cdlece.  and  to  have  cranted  the  flrat  charCet  in  li55*  the  aecoad  charter  fa 
duted  in  li58.    Tbia  last  la  very  kmg.  and  containa  all  the  itatntoa  of  the 

^t  Aniboritiee  vary  bate :— in  SIndair'a  Statisiiemi  Acevmmt  U  ia  itated,  th»| 
Um  padah  waa  probably  txaad  aboni  tht  Uiae  of  tht  ereetioii  of  the  ooltegt. 


Bt  9alT%tQ^*|,  ai^d  ^  bvildipn  of  St?  1^!^^*  WVf9 
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fit,  Iftry'i  CdlQge  was  fbrmad  out  of  the  original 
Mttinayy  or  mda|[ogy  of  BUhpp  Wardlaw,  bv  Jaxqei 
Peatoiii  Ardboisbop  of  Qt,  ApdrQWi  (fbr  the  seo  junA  been 
il^ade  urebiepiscopftl  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Kennedy^  8Uq- 
•essor) ;  and  hif  designy  were  farther  carried  on  by  Cardinal 
Beaton,  the  orehbishop's  nephew  and  successor  in  the  see, 
pni  b|{^Ar<?hbishop  Hamilton,  who  succeeded  the  cardinal. 
The  fimorfff ment  of  the  podagogv  by  Archbishop  Beaton 
appears  to  nave  bo^  be^n  in  lfl39.  In  l-^79f  tne  college 
was  remod^Uod  vender  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  George 
Buchanan.  The  buildipjfs  orcuny  two  sides  of  a  quad- 
rangle^  on  the  south  aide  of  Soutn  Street  {  and  havo  lately 
been  substantially  and  tastef^illy  repaired. 

The  eurjiculum*  or  course  of  study  in  the  arts,  extends 
over  four  sessions.  Thos^  studies  are  pursued  at  the 
United  CoUego,  and  the  session  lasts  firom  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober to  the  D(^nQing  of  May.  St  Mary's  CoUego  bas 
three  professors,  vis.,  of  divinity,  church  history,  and 
oriental  languors,  besides  a  principal,  who  also  reads  lec- 
tures on  divinity ;  and  the  complete  course  of  a  student 
ii^olud^  four  years,  but  the  session  is  only  of  four  ropnths. 
Tho  study  of  raathepiatics  has  always  farmed  a  principal 
branch  of^instruction  at  St  Andrews. 

In  each  of  the  colleges  are  lodging-rooms  fbr  the  students, 
which  have  been  now  for  some  nme  unoccupied  j  and  there 
are  bursaries  or  endowments,  entitling  the  holders  to  a  cer-  i 
tain  income  for  |o  many  years.    Fifty -five  belong  to  the 
United  College,  and   seventeen  to  St.  Maiv's.  Uoum,  of 
Bduc.  vol.  iv.,  p.  86.)    The  students  of  St.  Mary  s  pay  no 
fbe».    The  emoluments  of  the  profbssors  arise  from  tlieir  | 
salaries^  or,  at  the  United  College,  from  these  with  their  ibes 
in  addition.    The  number  of  students  at  the  university  waSt 
in  1826-27,  326.  (Joum.  qf  Educ.)    Those  who  belong  to 
the  United  College  are  required  to  attend  divine  service 
twice  in  the  Sunday  at  the  college  chapel ;  except  in  \he  ' 
case  of  Dissenters,  who  are  allowed  to  attend  tneir  own 
places  of  worship. 

The  revenues  of  the  United  College  ore  somewhat  more 
than  3000^.  per  annum,  including  the  sums  received  on 
acoount  of  tne  bursaries;  the  disbursements  in  1823  (tho  ! 
latest  statement  given  in  the  report  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  royal  authority,  some  years  ago,  to  visit  the 
Scotch  universities)  rather  exceeded  the  income;  and 
there  is  besides  a  considerable  debt.  The  revenue  of  St. 
Mary's,  on  the  average  fbr  seven  years  before  1826,  was 
rather  greater  than  the  expenditure,  and  amounted  to  ' 
above  JEIOHO.  The  university  has  little  property  distinct 
from  that  possessed  by  the  colleges  indi\idually,  except 
the  library,  which  is  entitled  to  a  copy  of  every  work 
entered  at  Stationer's  HoU.  and  contained  upwards  of 
40,000  volumes  in  1830.  Tne  officer  of  highest  dignity  is 
the  chancellor,  hut  his  office  is  merely  honorary :  the  rector 
(who  is  appointed  by  the  principals,  the  professors,  and  by 
^e  students  of  theology,  and  of  moral  and  natural  philo- 
sophy) is  the  acting  head.  He  is  appointed  annualljr,  and 
one  of  the  principals,  or  of  the  professors  of  divini^  or 
church  history,  must  be  elected*  He  is  prssses  of  the 
senatus  ocademieus,  by  which  body,  consisting  of  the 
principal  and  profbssors  of  each  college,  all  the  academical 
degrees  are  confenred.  The  flourishing  trade  once  carried 
on  hi  mftdical  degrees  has  been  given  up.  A  grammar- 
sehpol,  and  a  school  fbr  English  writing  and  arithmetic, 
are  under  the  patronage  of  the  corporation.  Dr.  Bell, 
the  founder  of  tne  Madras  system  of  education,  has  given 
a  splendid  donation  of  45,Q00/.,  3  per  cent,  stock,  Ibr 
the  establishment  of  a  comprehensive  seminary  of  educa- 
tion in  this  his  native  city,  to  be  called  the  Madras  Col- 
lege. The  buildings  fbr  this  school,  fbrming  a  large  and 
handsome  tdiflce  on  the  south  side  of  South  Street,  some 
distance  west  firom  St  Mary's  College,  are  neariy  completed. 

The  antiqiiities  of  St.  Andrews  are  numerous  and  in- 
terestinff.  Those  whicli  are  ecclesiastical  stand  near  together 
jusi  by  tne  harbour.  The  most  antient  is  the  chapel,  (si 
fuated  about  fbrty  yards  S.E.  of  the  cathedral,)  the  Ibun- 
dation  of  which  the  legend  ascribes  to  8t.  Regulus,  (com- 
inonly  called  St.  Rule,)  the  traditionary  founder  of  the 
place,  but  which  is  probably  1000  years  old  at  least.  The 
•lory  is,  that  a  holy  p^son,  the  abbot  of  a  monastery  at  Patrae, 
(Patras,)  in  Achaia,  having  been  warned  in  a  dream  to 
depart  without  delay  to  an  island  called  Albion,  situated  in 
the  fturthett  extremity  of  the  Western  worid,  set  sail  with 
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ip4. three  pupot  e«rni9g^.b(«  9mo 
^  the  wUeeefBt  Andrew;  and  wa9W|«cK*am the  bay  npw 
eaUad  St.  Andrfwa,  (tht  snor«*  of  which  wer»  then  coverod 
with  wood,  and  infested  with  husje  wild  boaro,)  and  lost  all 
ev-ept  his  companions  and  the  precfpu*  relics.  He  suecoeded 
in  converting  tho  Kinff  of  the  ricts,  who  then  governed  Ait 
port  of  tha  couptry.  (pear  tho  ^nd  of  tho  fourth  century;) 
and  the  gratefhl  prince  erocted  for  tho  saint  tho  cbap«(  of 
which  the  iruins  still  remain.  They  consist  of  tho  walls  of 
the  chapel,  inclosing  an  area  of  ^hirty-ope  and  a  half  fe^t  by 
twenty-five.  The  greatest  dimension  is  from  east  to  west.  At 
the  west-end  ii  the  tower,  a  square  building  with  a  bo»e  of 
twenty  ffeet  eaoh  way,  (measured  outside  or  the  walls,)  and 
1 08  fe^t  high*  TJiere  is  no  trace  of  the  (jothio  architecturo 
in  these  rufnp,  which  are  doubtless  vory  antiont,  A<iJoimng 
the  west  sido  of  tho  tower  was  another  ohjipej  gf  whicb  no 
part  remains. 

The  cathedral  of  gt.  Andrew^  was  nearly  160  years  in 
building.  (A.p.  11^9,  or  1161  to  131 8i)  and  WOS  dfroolishod 
in  one  4ay,  in  June  1530,  by  a  mob  excited  by  a  sermon 
of  the  celebrated  John  Knox,  The  eastern  gable  with  its 
two  lowers  is>  however,  still  standing ;  and  qiere  remains 
also  ope  of  the  towers  of  the  western  g?ible,  part  of  the  south 
wall  fionj  the  western  gable  to  the  south  transept,  and  the 
west  wall  of  the  south  transept.  The  towers  are  eooh  »o(^ 
feet  high  fVom  the  ground  to  the  summit ;  they  rose  consi- 
derably above  the  roof  of  the  church-  The  architecture 
varies,  Saxon  and  Crothic  (or  late  Norman  and  early 
English)  being  intermixed.  The  western  end  was  of  later 
erection,  and  ip  a  much  richer  and  more  ornamented  style 
than  the  other ;  and  exceeded  it  in  width  by  ten  or  twelve 
fbet.  The  length  of  the  cathedrali  as  nearly  as  can  be 
measufed  from  the  unevenness  of  the  groundt  ^as  360 
feet,  (Sinclair's  $taH$tical  .Account  (^ SeotTurtd,)  pr  370  feet, 
(Orierfon,  apd  Beauties  qfB  otlando  and  the  breadth  of  the 
transept  from  north  to  south  was  160  feet,  (Sinclair's  Statif- 
Ucal  Account  of  Scotlandf)  or  180  feet,  iGricrson*)  The 
stone  is  by  no  means  of  so  durable  a  nature  as  that  with 
which  St.^egulus*s  chapel  is  built;  and  the  dilapidation 
has  been  fbrtper  increased  by  the  use  Qf  the  materials  for 
later  erections.  The  ruined  cnuroh  pf  St.  Leonard's  adjoins 
the  college  of  that  name. 

An  extensive  wall  about  870  yards  in  length,  twenty-two 
fbet  high,  and  fbur  feet  thick,  with  sixteen  round  or  square 
turrets  pt  different  distances,  was  erected  by  Prior  Hepburn 
(the  fbunder  of  St.  Leonard's  College)  in  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  to  enclose  for  nearly  the  whole  pf 
their  circuit  the  grounds  of  the  great  priory  of  St.  Andrews* 
which  had  been  erected  about  a,d.  )  I  JO.  The  enclosing  is 
about  eighteen  acres,  and  contains  the  ruins  of  the  cathe- 
dral and  St.  Rule's  chapel,  besides  the  relics  of  some  other 
buildings  belonging  to  the  priory.  This  wall  having  been 
constructed  of  durable  stone  is  telerab|y  entire,  apd  haa 
three  gates  still  standing ;  one,  a  stately  gothio  orchi  flpnts 
the  end  of  South  Street, 

There  are  some  relics  of  two  monasteries,  one  pf  the  Do- 
minicans, founded  by  Bishop  Wishart  in  1274»  and  the 
other  of  the  Observantines  (a  species  of  Franciscans), 
fbunded  by  JJlshop  Kennedy  at  least  150  years  later.  Part 
of  ono  of  these  edifices,  though  it  is  not  decided  to  which  pf 
the  orders  it  belonged,  is  used  for  the  grammar-school,  and 
stands  in  ^outh  Street,  about  200  yards  from'  the  west 
port ;  it  has,  however,  been  entirely  modernised.  Another 
miffment  of  the  same  convent  with  en  arched  roof  is, 
peniaps,  the  most  beautii\il  specimen  of  pointed  archi- 
tecture in  St,  Andrews.  The  other  convent  was  about  100 
yards  fh)m  the  west  port  of  North  Street  outside  of  the  town. 
Both  were  demolished  in  consequence  of  Knox's  proachipg 
in  June,  1559,  when  the  cathedral  was  destroyed. 

On  the  shore  of  St.  Andrew's  Bay,  on  a  ridge  pr  cliiTt 
washed  on  the  N.  and  £.  sides  by  the  sea  are  the  ruins  of 
the  cnstle,  which  serve  as  a  land-mark  to  seamen.  There 
are  some  parts  of  the  walls  standing  on  the  N.  and  E„  but 
others  have  ftillen  fipom  the  encroachment  of  the  seoi  which 
has  here  gained  considerably  on  the  land,  while  a  little  way 
N,W.  of  the  castle,  (on  *  tpe  Links,')  as  we  have  seep,  ft 
has  thrown  up  earthy  matter.  The  keep  or  donjon  at  the 
north-west  comer  is  entire.  This  castle  was  bujlt  by  Jishop 
Roger  about  a.d.  1200,  and  subsequently  enlarged.  In 
1336,  it  was  taken  and  garrisoned  by  Edward  III.  of  Eng- 
Isnd ;  re-taken  the  fbllowing  vear,  and  nearly  demolished. 
Bishop  Trail  repaired  it  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteentn 
century,  and  it  became  the  episcopal  residence.    |t  wo^ 
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ftir%r  )reptirtd  and  UautiAcd,  and  heW  works  were  erected 
by  Carclinal  Beaton  in  1544;  but  it  WILS  demolished  by 
an  aot  of  council  in  or  about  1 547«  and  though  it  wa«  again 
partially  repaired  by  Archbishop  Hamilton,  it  never  re- 
oovered  (jrom  this  overthrow. 

In  the  cliff  between  the  harliour  and  the  cattle  is  a  lin- 
gular cave,  consitttinff  of  two  apartments. 

St.  Andrews  was  the  scene  of  several  remarkable  events, 
during  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotbnd.  The 
Ares  of  persecution  were  repeatedly  kjtidled,  for  the  town 
was  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
strouffhold  of  the  Catholics.  Here  in  Hit  Patrick  Hamil- 
ton, the  first  Protestant  martyr  in  Scotland,  was  burned  ;  and 
in  U45,  Wishurtt  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  tlie  Scotch 
reformers*  suffered ;  Canlinal  Beaton,  the  then  archbishop, 
looking  en  from  a  window  of  the  castle.  The  martyr, 
with  his  dying  breath,  foretold  the  downfall  of  his  per- 
secutor, and  his  propheoy  was  remarkably  verified  about  a 
year  ailer.  Norman  Leslie,  son  of  the  fiarl  of  Rothes,  with 
nfUen  assoeiates,  ]^roaeeded  to  the  eastle,  and  with  ^eat 
^duress  and  resolution  cleared  it  of  the  cardinal's  retinue, 
and  ot  the  workmen  employed  in  the  repairs  or  new 
ereetienst  amounting  altogether  to  UO  persona,  and  pro- 
eeeding  to  the  cardinars  chamber,  deliberately  murderad 
hira.  The  conspirators  with,  their  friends  held  out  in 
the  eastle  fer  several  months  lununst  the  troops  of  the 

Soremm#nt  aided  by  a  body  of  French ;  but  were  at  last 
I»li2td  to  surrender  upon  terms.  It  was  upon  this  sur- 
render that  the  act  of  council  for  the  demolition  of  the  eastle 
wae  issued.  The  murder  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  in  1679, 
look  place  on  Magus  Moor,  about  three  milte  S.W.  of  St 
Andrews,  and  within  sight  of  the  town. 

St  Andrews  is  thirty  nine  miles N.N.B.  of  Edinburgh; 
and  in  lat  56*  19'  3;^'^  N^  long.  9P  60'  W.  fhxB  Green- 
wi^. 

It  is  said  that  the  nam*  of  the  distriet  where  St  Regulus 
arrived  was  Muoross;  and  the  promontery  on  which  the 
eity  stands  was  ealled  Kilrymont  till  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  centurv.  The  navigation  of  the  bay  is  dangerous. 
(Griersoa's  ihlinBatiom  rf  St.  Andrews ;  HeM$iie§  (ff'Scot- 
kmUt  ami  Sinclair's  Siatutical  Account  t\f  8o9ikmeL) 

ANDREWS  (LANCELOT),  an  eminent  English  pre- 
lalO,  wis  descended  from  an  antient  Suffolk  family,  and 
was  bom  in  the  parish  of  All-Hallows  Barking,  London, 
in  I66A.  fiis  ikther.  Collier  says,  was  a  merchant  of  good 
lO^ntoi'^aecording  to  the  Bio^rropkia  BriUumica^  he  had 
•pent  the  most  part  of  his  MPb  at  sea^  Young  AAdrews  was 
Adncated  flm  at  the  Coopers'  Free  School  at  Ratdiff,  and 
theo  at  Mehshant  Taylors'  School,  from  wbieh  he  was  sent 
U  Pembfoko  Hall,  Cambridge,  by  Archdeacon  Watts,  on 
ono  of  the  eitbibitions  founded  by  the  latter  In  that  College. 
Ha  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  Unireraity  by  his 
wibBuLtMm  habits  and  exunsive  aoquirements ;  and  also  in 
•ortain  leetutos  which  he  read  as  cateohist  displayed  the  first 
ftomisi  of  that  talent  for  pulpit  oratory  for  which  bo  was 
afterwatdi  eelebrated.  Ha\-int;  taken  ordors^  ho  soon  bo- 
eame  known  as  a  prea^^her.  His  first  patron  was  the  Earl 
tf  Huntingdon,  who  took  him  with  him  to  the  north  of  Bng- 
koid ;  but  he  had  not  been  long  there  before  he  obtainod 
Ibo  BOtloo  of  Walslngham,  tlie  Secretary  of  State,  who  gave 
him  l&i«t  the  loaso  of  the  parsonage  of  Alton  in  Hampshire, 
and  Mofi  after  obtainod  for  him  tho  vicarage  of  8t  Giles's 
Qrfpplogate,  London.  To  this  preferment  were  aftorwards 
■ddod.  tho  dignities  of  prebendary  and  oanon  residentfairy  of 
ftt  Pattl%  and  probendary  of  the  eollejciate  church  of  South- 
iNll.  The  mastorship  of  Pembroke  Hall,  and  the  appoin^ 
Aont  of  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  queon  fbllowed;  and  so 
frOa^  wfti  hor  majesty  delighted  with  his  manner  of 
■MehiAg,  that  she  was  not  lotig  in  giving  him  a  stall  in 
WOfttmiflstor  Abbey,  a  placo  which  he  soon  exchanged  for 
llM  doatiery  of  that  church.  He  held  this  situation  whon 
Jamos  h  Oamo  to  the  throne.  With  that  monaroh  he  ha- 
IM4liktiily  booamo  a  groat  fhironrito,  and  the  btshopHo  of 
ObMkeittt  hiving  become  taeant,  ho  woo  ^MnMd  to 
it  Olid  Wis  oonsecrotod  on  tho  8d  of  Noirombor,  1605. 
llw  king  at  tho  some  timo  made  him  his  lord  ilmonor. 
n  1661  ho  wt»  translated  to  thO  iOo  of  B|f ;  and 
#M  loon  ifter  tnado  o  privy  ^oounoillor  both  fbr  Bnglatid 
iM  BootHttd.  whon  James,  hi  1617,  tiiitod  thO  lattor 
fMffiMk,  ftbhop  Andrews  was  one  of  tho  ponont  by  whom 
fli#MMoompanM.  In  1611,  ho  was  adtanood  to  tho 
■Hm^^iio  6f  W^ohoitOf,  aiikd  woo  Oi  tho  oami  tiiSM  Aftdo 
doftn  of  tho  chapel  loyaL    Those  were  his  last  piofennonts. 


r  AND 

He  died  at  WtnohOfttor-houftO,  in  Southwark,  dtl  tho  i5fh  of 
September,  1^!26,  Und  was  burled  in  the  ohur6h  Of  St  8k- 
Viour^ft,  where  a  h&Adsome  OnArblo  mOhumont  bOaHiltf  a  long 
Latin  inscription.  Waft  orectod  OVer  hi^i  remains.  His  tomb 
was  opened,  and  his  Coffin  discovered,  in  the  cdUrso  Of  the 
recent  reparation  of  the  church. 

The  principal  Work  which  Bishop  Androwt  published 
duriixg  his  life  wa^  ik  thick  ouarto  volume,  printod  in  1609, 
with  the  title  Tortura  Torti;  being  On  ansWot  to  0  treatise 
in  which  Cardinal  Bellarmin,  under  the  name  of  Matthew 
Tortus,  had  attacked  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  King  Jame^ 
in  his  Defence  qfthe  Rights  qf  King^,  fespoctirtg  the  autho- 
rity of  Christian  princes  over  persons  and  cduseA  eccle- 
siastical. Andrews  undertook  bis  performance  on  tho  com- 
mand of  is  majesty ;  and  was  considered  to  have  executed 
his  task  with  great  ability.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a 
Manual  ri/*  Pnvate  Devotions  arid  Med(taiions/or  evirp  Day 
in  the  freeky  and  a  Manual  qf  Directions  for  the  Vieilalion 
qfthe  &ick,  AfUr  his  death,  a  volume,  containing  nineti"- 
six  of  his  sermons,  was,  by  the  direction  of  Charles  I., 
printed  under  the  care  of  Bishops  Laud  and  Buckeridge ; 
and  another  volume,  oonsistinpf  of  a  collection  of  his  tracts 
and  speeches,  also  appeared  in  1 639.  His  work,  entitled 
The  Moral  Law  Expounded,  or  Lectures  on  the  fen  Com" 
mandmentSt  was  first  published  in  1642.  His  ^Arorgra^' 
fiuiia  Sacra^  or  Collection  qf  Posthumous  and  Otphan 
Lectures  delivered  at  SLJ^aufs,  and  St.  Giles  S  Criyple- 
gate,  appeared  in  a  folio  volume,  in  165 ^.  Bishop  Andrews 
was,  also,  one  of  tho  authors  of  the  common  translation  of 
the  Bible*  The  portions  in  which  he  was  poncemed  wore 
the  Pentateuch,  and  the  historical  books  from  tho  Book  of 
Judffes  to  tho  Books  of  Kings  inclusive* 

All  the  writings  of  Bishop  Andrews  display  abundant 
learning;  but  his  eloauence«  notwithstanding  tho  delight 
it  appears  to  have  afforded  his  contemporaries,  is  but  little 
calculated  to  please  the  present  age.  Overspread  as  it  is 
with  verbal  conceits  and  mr-fetched  allusions,  and  exhibit- 
ing in  this  way  a  perpetual  labour  of  ingenuity,  it  alto- 
gother  wants  that  simplioitv  and  diroomoM  of  ofl^  which  is 
the  soul  of  good  writing.  Not  that  there  is  not  a  grOat  deal 
of  excellent  sense  wrapt  up  in  its  tinftel  tropos»  and  other 
puerile  and  grotesque  decorations ;  but  the  whole  hfe  and 
spirit  of  e\*ery  thought  is  most  commonly  suffocated  Under  a 
load  of  dead  verbiage.  Tho  bishop*!  si^loi  hoWever,  Would 
Seem  to  have  wonderfully  fascinated  every  body  in  his  own 
times.  Fuller,  who  is  greatly  taken  with  it  and  who 
affirms  that  Dr.  Andrews  was  *  an  inimitable  preaoher  in 
his  way,*  in  an  anecdoU  which  he  tells  with  the  tiew  of 
showing  how  difficult  or  impossible  it  was  for  thole  Who 
attempted  to  copy  him  to  match  their  model,  unconsciously 
records  a  se\^re  and,  at  tho  same  timo,  well-dOierved  con- 
demnation of  tho  manner  of  writing  which  he  so  much 
admires.  'Pious  and  pleasant  Bishop  Pehnn,*  hO  says, 
'  hii  contemporary  and  coUeaguO,  Obdeavoured  in  f  aki  in 
his  sermons  to  assimilate  his  style,  and  theiefofe  sOid 
merrily  of  himself,  I  had  almost  marred  my  own  natutal 
trot  by  endeavouring  to  imitate  his  ifftificial  amble.* 

Bishop  Andrews  was  all  his  life  a  hard  student  and  is 
stated  to  liave  made  himself  conversant  with  all  the  looming 
of  his  ago.  After  he  had  been  three  years  at  tho  unitorsity, 
we  are  told,  it  was  his  custom  to  come  up  to  London  for  a 
month  every  year  j  and  durine  that  spaco,  which  hO  spOnt 
in  the  house  of  his  father  ana  mother,  he  always  put  him- 
self into  the  hands  of  a  master,  and  studied  ioao  language 
or  braneh  of  scionco  with  which  he  was  before  unacquaintod. 
Casaubon,  Cluvorius,  Orotius,  Vossius,  and  odMr  omiaont 
ooholaraof  the  time,  hare  all  highly  eulogised  his  exionoive 
erudition,  whwh  wal  wont  it  appoars»  to  overftow  in  his 
oonvOrtation,  as  well  as  in  hii  writings.  He  wOo  also  cole- 
bratod  for  his  taleni  at  repartee,  of  wnioh  tho  following  in- 
stanoo  is  tokl  by  tho  writor  of  a  life  of  Walkri  tho  poet 

Sroflxod  to  his  worki«  Waller  havinff  ottO  day  gofto  to  too 
amos  I.  at  dinner,  saw  the  Bishon  o?  Winehootor  and  Ut. 
Noalo,  Bishop  of  Durhaitt,  staadittg  bohilMl  tho  tetf'a 
ohair,  and  overboard  tiio  following  oonvorsatioo  s  *  Hit 
majesty  asked  tho  bishopi,->-My  lordii  oattnot  I  toko  my 
oubjoots  money  whon  I  want  it  without  all  thUi  formallQr 
In  pairHamont?  Tho  Bishop  of  Durham  n»iily  attoWorw^ 
Oid  forbid,  sir,  but  you  ihouUl;  you  are  tbo  biOilk  of  otir 
liostrili.  Whereupon,  tho  king  tuniod«  and  said  to  tho 
BilhOf  of  WinchostoTf  Wolli  my  lord*  what  lay  ytoi?  Sir, 
fOfltot  tiM  Mihopi  1  hofo  no  Ikltt  w  jtHteof  |MritoaMMOty 
cases.    Tho  king  answerod,  No  put  oin,  my  lord,  anawev 
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tte  MSMnfly.  Thmu  •ir»  laid  he,  I  think  UUwftil  for  y<m 
to  take  my  brother  Neale't  money,  fbr  he  offisrt  it* 

Bishop  Andrews,  we  ought  to  add,  adorned  his  learning 
and  shining  talents  by  tl^  hiehest  reputation  for  niet^, 
hospitality,  charity,  and  munificence.  .  One  of  Milton  s 
eany  Latm  poems  is  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  this  distin- 
guished prelate,  in  which  he  is  bewailed  in  a  strain  of  the 
most  impassioned  regret  and  admiration. 

ANDRISCUS._XSee  Philippus.] 

ANDROlif  ACHE,  the  wife  of  Hbctor.  It  is  also  the 
title  of  one  of  the  extant  tragedies  of  Euripides. 

ANDROIfACHUS,  a  native  of  Crete,  and  physician  to 
the  Emperor  Nero.  He  was  the  inventor  of  a  celebrated 
compound  medicine  called  Theriake  (BripiOKli),  the  prepara- 
tion of  which  he  described  in  a  poem  which  has  been  pre- 
served in  the  collection  of  Galenas  works. 

ANDRO'MEDA,  a  constellation,  so  called  by  the  Greeks 
ftom  Andromeda,  the  mythological  daughter  of  Cepheus 
and  Cassiopeia,  who  was  bound  to  a  rock  and  thus  exposed 
to  a  sea-monster,  from  whom  she  was  delivered  by  Perseus. 
This  constellation  occupies  a  considerable  region  of  the 
heavens  below  Cassiopeia,  by  which  it  may  be  thus  found. 
A  line  drawn  through  the  brightest  star  of  the  five  in 
Cassiopeia,  marked  p,  and  the  pole  star,  passes  through  a 
star  of  tiie  first  magnitude  in  the  heaa  of  Andromeda, 
muked  a,  and  called  Alpherat  A  Ime  drawn  through 
€  CassiopeitD,  at  the  other  comer,  and  the  pole  star,  passes 
through  Almach  in  the  foot  of  Andromeda,  marked  7, 
while  in  the  line  between  the  two  stars  thus  found,  lies 
Mirach,  marked  j3,  in  the  girdle  of  Andromeda.  The  fol- 
lowing list,  taken  from  the  Mem,  R,  Asiron,  8oe,  vol,  v. 
shows  the  references  to  the  difierent  stars  of  this  constella- 
tion in  different  catalogues.  The  first  column  contains  the 
letter,  by  which  the  star  is  denoted;  the  second  its  number 
in  Flamsteed's  catalogue ;  the  third  that  in  the  Astrono- 
mical Society's  catalogue,  and  the  fourth  the  magnitude  of 
the  star. 
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ANDRONI'CUS  was  the  advocate  of  the  Jews  under 
the  reign  of  Ptolemsus  Philometor  in  their  proceedings 
against  the  Samarituis  in  Egypt,  who,  by  asserting  the  au- 
thority of  the  temple  on  Mount  Garizim,  or  Gerision,  against 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  occasioned  a  controversy  which 
terminated  in  bloodshed.  The  Egyptian  Jews  (although 
they  had  built,  about  the  year  150  b.c,  an  heretical  templo 
of  their  own,  in  the  province  of  Heliopolis)  zealously  defended 
the  authority  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  After  the  argu« 
ments  were  exhausted,  both  parties  took  up  arms,  and 
havinff  found  that  blows  could  not  decide  the  matter,  they 
appealed  to  the  King,  Pttdemaeus  Philometor,  who  appointed 
a  solemn  day  of  judgment  In  ftill  court  it  was  agreed,  that 
thoee  who  w«re  mnd  in  error  should  be  killed  ion  the 
bloodshed  already  committed.  The  Samaritan  advocates, 
Sabbai  (Sabbssus)  and  Theodosius,  kwt  their  cause  against 
Andrcmicus,  and  were  put  to  death.  The  arbitrary  admi- 
niitrtLtion  ofjnstioe  in  thoee  times,  and  the  character  of 
PlolemsMia  Fhilconetov,  render  this  account  not  quite  incre- 


dible. (See  Joiephu8*s  AnHqmH$i»  lib.  xiiL  eap.  f,  ed. 
Aurelitt  Allobrog.,  p.  434;  and  Josts  QeiMchte  der  Juden^ 
vol.  iL  pp.  308,  309.) 

ANDRONrCUS  COMNE'NXJS,  emperar  of  Ck>nstan- 
tinople,  was  grandson  of  Alexis  I.  In  his  youth  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  army  under  his  cousin,  the 
Emperor  Manu^  against  the  Turks  and  ATmenians,  but 
havmg  entered  into  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the 
King  of  Hungary,  he  was  arrested  and  confined  in  a 
tower  of  the  p^aoe,  where  he  remained  twelve  years.  He 
contrived  to  escape,  and  after  several  romantic  adventures 
arrived  at  Kiew,  in  Russia,  where  he  won  the  favour 
of  the  Grand  Duke  Jeroslaus.  Like  Alcibiades,  Andro- 
nicus  could  assume  the  manners  of  every  country,  and  his 
athletic  constitution  could  support  the  vicissitudes  of  all 
climates;  he  could  pass  suddenly  from  the  fiitigues  and 
privations  of  the  camp  to  a  life  of  luxury  and  debauch.  He 
wfu  a  great  fiivourite  with  the  fiiir  sex,  and  he  won  the 
affections  of  no  less  than  four  royal  princesses  in  succession, 
beginning  with  Eudocia,  the  emperor*s  niece,  who  fi>r  him 
forsook  the  palace,  and  accompanied  her  lover  in  his  early 
campaigns.  Andronicus,  in  nb  exile  at  Kiew,  became  in- 
strumental in  fbrming  an  alliance  between  the  Russian 
prince  and  the  Emperor  Manuel,  and  thus  obtained  his 
pardon  fhmi  the  latter.  He  led  a  body  of  Russian  cavalry 
from  the  banks  of  the  Borysthenes  to  the  Danube,  ana 
assisted  the  emperor  against  the  Hungarians  at'  tiie  siege 
of  Semlin.  After  the  peace,  having  returned  to  Con- 
stantinople, he  protested  against  the  adoption  of  Bela,  Prince 
of  Hungary,  who  had  married  the  only  daughter  of  the 
emperor,  as  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne.  Andronicus 
was  himself  next  in  the  order  of  succession.  The  Empeior 
Manuel  however  having  married  a  second  wife,  Maria, 
daughter  of  Raymund  of  Poitou,  Prince  of  Antioch,  had  by 
her  a  son,  who  was  afterwards  Alexis  II.  Meantime, 
Andronicus,  who  held  a  command  in  Cilicia,  fell  in  love 
with  Philippa,  Maria  s  sister,  who  gave  herself  up  to  him, 
as  Eudocia  had  done  before.  The  emperor,  although  him- 
self dissolute  in  conduct,  reproved  this  connexion  of  Andro- 
nicus with  his  own  sister-m-law ;  and  Andronicus,  being 
obliged  to  leave  Philippe,  undertook,  accompanied  by  a 
band  of  adventurers,  a  pilgrimaffe  to  Jerusalem,  where  be 
won  the  favour  of  Auneric  the  Christian  king  of  (hat 
country,  and  one  of  the  successors  of  Ckxlefroy  de  BouUion. 
Andronicus  received  firom  him  the  principahty  of  Beroot, 
(Berytus,)  on  the  coast  of  Syria.  There  he  fbll  in  bve  witk 
a  third  princess,  Theodora,  the  young  widow  of  Baldwin  III., 
King  01  Jerusalem,  who  was  herse^of  the  Comn^an  line 
and  a  distant  relation  to  Andronicus. .  She  Ihred  openly  with 
him  as  his  concubine,  and  had  two  cMdren  by  him.  Andro- 
nicus being  no  longer  safe  in  Palestine  fh>m  the  hostility  of 
the  Emperor  Manuel,  repaired,  accompanied  by  Theodora, 
to  Damascus,  where  the  Sultan  Noureddin  received  bins 
hospitably.  From  thence  he  travelled  to  Bi^dad,  and  otiier 
muts  of  the  east,  and  at  last  settled  among  the  T\irks  in 
Asia  Minor,  whence  he  made  frequent  incursions  into  the 
Grreek  territories.  For  this  he  was  excommunicated  hy  the 
church  and  outlawed  by  the  emperor.  The  governor  of  Tre» 
bixond  having  found  means  to  seise  Theodora  and  her 
two  children,  and  send  them  to  Constantinople,  Androniotta, 
in  despair,  made  his  submission  to  the  emperor,  and  repair- 
ing to  Ck>9stantinople,  sued  for  pardon  in  the  most  a^ect 
manner.  He  was  banished  to  Oenoe,  a  town  of  Pontus, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  between  Cape  Heradeum 
and  Cape  Jasonium,  where  he  remained  till  the  death  of 
Manuel,  in  1  iBO,  and  the  disorders  of  a  disputed  succes- 
sion, induced  the  patriarch  and  the  principal  patricians  to 
recall  Andronicus,  as  the  only  man  who  cmild  restore 
peace  to  the  empire.  He  arrived  in  the  capital  in  the 
midst  of  acclamations,  acknowledged  the  young  Alesds  as 
empenHT,  but  arrested  the  empress-mother,  who  had  been 
in  some  measure  the  cause  or  the  troubles.  Andronicus 
was  associated  in  the  empire  as  collea^  and  guardian  to 
Alexis.  He  then  devebped  his  ambitious  views.  He  first 
caused  the  empress-mother  to  be  tried  on  a  false  charge  of 
treasonable  correspondence.  She  was  condemned  unh^ud. 
and  was  strangled,  and  her  body  thrown  into  Uie  sea.  He 
next  murdered  youn^  Alexis  lumself^  and  then  assumed 
the  undivided  authority  as  emperor  in  il83.  He  married 
Agnes,  Alexis*s  widow  and  sister  to  Philippe  Auguste 
of  France,  who  was  still  almost  a  child.  *  Andronicus*s 
short  reign,*  says  Gibbon,  '  exhibited  a  singular  contrast  .of 
vice  and  virtue:  when  he  hstened  tohis  mssi<ms,hewas  tn« 
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ttiOQrge ;  wben  he  oonsultad  bis  reason,  the  ikther  of  his 
pecmle.  In  the  exercise  of  private  justice  he  was  equitable 
and  rigoious;  he  repressed  venality,  and  filled  the  offices 
with  the  most  deserving  candidates.  The  i»rovinoea,  so  lon^ 
the  objects  of  oppression  or  neglect,  revived  in  prosperity  and 
plenty,  and  millions  applauded  the  distant  blessings  of  his 
reign,  while  he  was  cursed  by  the  witnesses  of  his  daily 
cruelties.  The  antient  proverli.  that  bloodthirsty  is  the  man 
who  returns  from  banishment  to  power,  was  verified  a^ain 
in  Andronicus.*  {Decline  ami  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.) 
He  put  to  death,  or  mutilated  in  a  cmel  manner,  all  those 
who,  during  his  long  exile,  had  traduced  him,  opposed  his 
views,  or  insulted  his  misfortunes,  as  well  as  those  who 
were  the  friends  of  the  murdered  empress  and  of  her  son. 
A  wretch  of  the  name  of  Aaron,  who  bad  been  secretary  to 
the  Bmperor  Manuel,  and  had  his  eyes  put  out  on  account 
of  treason,  suggested  to  Andronious  not  to  content  himself 
with  blinding  those  he  suspected,  but  to  cut  out  their 
tongues  also,  by  means  of  which  tliey  might  still  have  in- 
jured him.  Many  of  Andronicus's  intended  victims  escaped 
to  Nieaa  and  Prusa»  where  they  made  a  stand,  but  were 
overpowered,  and  time  unfortunate  towns  were  treated  with 
the  greatest  barbarity.  At  last,  so  many  terrors  drove  the 
people  of  Constantinople  to  revolt;  Isaac  Angelus,  one  of 
the  proscribed  and  a  descendant  in  the  femide  Kne  from 
Alexis  I.,  took  refuge  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophid.  A  cvowd 
assembled  and  prodaimed  him  emperor.  Andrenicns  was 
then,  with  his  young  wife,  in  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Pro- 
pontis ;  he  rushed  to  Constaatiiiople,  but  was  overpowered, 
taken  prisoner,  and  dragged  to  the  preseaee'of  Isaac  An- 
gelus, who,  without  any  form  of  tritd,  gave  him  up  to  the 
personal  revenge  of  his  enemies.  He  was  insulted .  and 
tormented  in  every  poasible  manner ;  his  teeth,  eyes,  and 
hair  were  torn  from  him,  and  lastly,  be  was  hung  bv  the 
feet  between  two  pillars.  In  his  painful  agony  he  was  heard 
to  appeal  to  heavenly  mercy,  entreating  it  '  not  to  bruise  a 
broken  reed.*  At  last  some  one  ran  a  sword  through  his 
body,  and  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings.  This  dreadful 
catastrophe  happened  in  September,  1185 ;  Andronieun  was 
then  past  sixty  years  of  age. 

ANDRONFCUS  CYRRHESTEB,  an  architect  who 
constnictBd,  or,  at  least,  a  person  whose  name  is  attaohed 
to,  one  of  the  existinff  remains  of  antient  Athens,  eommonly 
called  the  Tower  of  the  Winds ;  the  building  takes  this 
name  f^m  the  figures  of  the  eiffht  winds  being  cut  in  relief 
on  the  exterior  wall  of  the  building,  with  their  names  above 
then  on  the  firiese.  (See  Spon,  ii.,  p.  135,  Amsterdam, 
1679.)  This  monument  stands  to  the.  north  of  the 
Acropolis,  and  is  thus  described  by  Vitruvins:*-*' Those 
who  have  paid  most  attention  to  the  winds  make  them  eight 
in  number,  and  particularly  Andronicus  Cynrhestes,  who 
built  at  Athens  an  octagonal  marble  tower,  and  cut  on  each 
fkce  .the  figure  of  the  several  winds,  each  being  tumed  to 
the  quarter  from  which  that  wind  blows ;  on  the  tdwer  he 
erected  a  marble,  column  (meta),  on  which  he  placed  a 
Triton  of  bronze,  holding  out  a  rod  in  his  right  hand ;  and 
he  so  contrived  it,  that  the  figure  moved  round  with  the 
wind,  and  constantly  stood  opposite  to  it ;  the  rod*  Which 
was  alnn^e  the  figure,  showed  in  what  directioii  the  wind 
blew.* 

This  building  was  intended  for  a  sun-dial,  and  it  also 
contained  a  water-dock,  which  was  supplied  with  water 
from  the  spring  under  the  cave  of  Pan  on  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  Acropolis.  Colonel  Leake  is  disposed  to  assign 
the  date  of  this  building  to  about  r.c.  159.  (See  Leake's 
Topog.  of  Athens;  British  Museum,  Elgin  Marbtes^va^,  i., 
p.  29.) 

ANDftONWUS.  LIVIUS.    [See  Livivs.j 

ANDRONFCUS  PALifiCyLOGUS,  the  elder,  son  of 
Michael,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  was  raised  by  his 
father  as  his  colleague  to  the  throne  in  1273,  and  after 
MtchaeVs  death  in  1282,  he  feigned  forty-six  years  more. 
Th^  reign  of  Andronicus,  like  that  of  most  Bysanttne 
emperors,  was  continually  disturbed  by  religious  contro- 
versies, civil  Wars,  and  ibreiffn  attacks.  Tn  1391,  Othman 
first  invaded  the  territory  of  Nicomedia,  the*  passes  of 'Mount 
Olympus  havmg  been  left  unguarded  by  the  neglect  or  pah- 
sim'dni^'of  the  Byzantine  court.  A  formidable  m>st  of  O&hi^ 
Ionian ''ai{d  other  adventurers  came,  to  Con8tahtino|ple  ^ 
Mi)3i  io'^e  Andronicus  their  assistance  iagainst  theTutk^ 
IfOf  In  fact  to  liveat  the  expense  of  the  empii^And'topltttf 
det  ^^  ^ides  of  th^,  Channel.  They  defeated  the ^farf  ' ' 
Asiii,  lJU^tti^3^^g^  the' country,  sacked  "*"    " 


sieged  Magnesia,  which  had  a  Greek  garrison^  seized  Galli- 
poh  on  theTHellespont,  and  behaved,  in  short,  worse  than  the 
Turks  themselves.  Andronicus,  partly  by  force  and  partly 
through  bribes,  succeeded  at  last  in  getting  rid  of  these 
troublesome  allies,  at  an  enormous  cost.  In  1320,  MichaeU 
son  of  Andronicus,  having  died,  Michael's  son,  Andronicus 
distinguished  by  the  historians  by  the  appellation  of  '  the 
younger,*  revolted  against  his  grandfather;  and  after  seve- 
ral years  of  a  ruinous  war,  was  crowned  as  colleague  to  the 
old  emperor  in  1325.  Another  sedition  broke  out  in  1328, 
which  ended  in  the  abdication  of  the  elder  Andronicus,  who 
retired  to  a  convent  under  the  name  of  the  monk  Anthony. 
He  died  iu  his  cell  four  years  after  his  abdication,  and  m 
the  seventy- fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  weak  and 
bigoted,  tliough  not  unlearned,  prince.  It  was  during  these 
disastrous  wars  between  the  two  Andronici  that  the  Otto- 
mans effected  almost  without  resistance  the  conquest  of  idl 
Bitliynia  and  advanced  within  sight  of  Constantinople, 
while  other  Turkish  emirs  took  possession  of  Lydia  and 
Ionia  and  the  adjacent  islands.  The  ruin  of  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia  was  then  consummated.  Andronicus,  the 
younger,  attempted  bravely  to  stem  the  torrent,  but  was 
deieaiod  and  wounded  by  Orchan,  the  son  of  Othman,  who 
took  Fruaa,  Nic»a,  and  Nicomedia.  He  was,  however, 
spared  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  Ottomans  on  the 
European  coast  He  died  in  1341,  in  the  forty-fifth 
year  of  his  age,  leaving  by  his  wife  Jane  <nr  Ajiine  of 
^avov,  a  boy,  John  Pal»ologus,  who  was  put  under  the 
.guardianship  of  John  Cantacuzenns.  (Gibbon*s  Decline 
and  Fall;  tne  Byjcantine  historians  Gregoras,  Pachymer,  ' 
and  Cantacusenus;  and  Hammer*  Getcnichte  dee  Oema- 
mschen  Jteickee. ) 

ANDRONICUS,  RHO'DIUS,  or  the  Rhodian.  It 
appears  from  Plutarch,  Strabo,  6aten»  Aulus  GeUius,  Am- 
monius,  Simplioius,  and  other  antient  writers,  that  there 
resided  at  Rome,  about  a  century  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
an  eminent  Peripatetic  of  this  name,  who  had  previously 
taught  philosophy  at  Athens.  He  is  said  to  have  first 
arranged,  indexed,  and  published  the  works  of  Aristotie, 
after  they  had  been  brought  to  Rome  in  the  library  of 
ApeUioon  of  Tees,  by  Sylla ;  the  manuscripts  had  been  com- 
municated to  Andvonious  by  Tvrannion,  the  grammarian, 
wbor  seems  to  have  been  originally  employed  to  put  them  in 
jsrder.  Some  of  the  authorities  also  refer  expressly  to  the 
Commentaries  of  this  Andronifos  on  certain  erf  Aristotle's 
works.  The  fiirst  work,  however,  supposed  to  he  by  this 
writer,  which  was  recovered  in  modem  times,  was  a  fthort 
treatise,  published  by  David  Hoeschelius,  in  12mo.,  at  Auga- 
burf^,  in  1594,  luider  the  title  of  Andnmid  Rhodii  Pefipa* 
ietid  Philosophi  Libellue  lUpl  Ho/^afi'.  In  his  pmfaee, 
Hoeschelius  referred  shortly  to' the  difierent  antient  autboas 
who  had  mentioned  Andronicus.  In  1607,  Daniel  HetftsinR 
pnbltshed,  in  a  (juarto  volume,  at  Leyden,  fkottkd  MS. 
which  had. fallen  into  his  hands,  a  Grew  ConnHentary,  or 
Paraphrase,  on  Aristotle's  Nicomachean  Ethics,  pndihbfy  so 
named  from  having  been  originalty  addressed  te  'his  son 
NiiBcfaaaehtoa.  Heinsibs  aeoompanied  the'toxt  Of  1^  4uthor 
with  a  Latin,  translation ;  bnt  although  in  the.  mamiacfelpt 
the-workwas  attributed  to- Andronicus,  the  KhOdian,  he 
did  not  cottsider  himself  warranted  to  insert  that  nam^  in 
the  title-page.  The  inscription  on  the  mannscrint^  fae 
says  m  his  pr^)ftce,  was  evidently  by  an  illiterato  hai^;  and 
he^  insinuates  that  there  is  no  proof  that  Andronicus,  al- 
though he  arranged  and  indexed  the  writings  of  AhstoUe, 
ever  wvote  a  connnentary  on  an^  of  tiiem.  In  1617,  how- 
evefi  hb  publishiMl  a  second  edition  of  the  Parajphraseat 
Letdenv  in  octavo,  in  which  he  entitles  it  Andromdi  Rkbdii 
SAirorum  Nicomacheorum  Pttraphrasis,  4^.  In  this  eiition 
tiielbrmer  preikoe  is  withdrawn,  and  another  is  substitutod, 
tn  which  he  velbm  to  the  other  antient  authors^  besides  Phi- 
tareh  and  Strabo,  who  have  spoken  of  Atidronicnsr  and -ex- 
presses his  oenvtccion  that  the  work  is  really  by  him.^  He  was 
well  acquainted,  he  says,  with  the  several  passages  in  his 
newly-adduced  authorities,  which  tend  to  render  this  uotlm- 
pto^aMe;  although  they  hod  escaped  his  reoolle^tie^  'when 
fit  |)lnhlished  .his  former  edition.  It  is  most  Kkely  that  his 
ette^ioti-was  called  to  them  by  having,  in  the  interim,  iMt 
\h\x  ihe.prefaoe  by  Hoeschdiue  to  the  treatise  tUfii-fldBibtf; 
especiallv  as  we  find  him  now  reprinting  that  treaties  ^ai  the 
tdtit  tif  the  Commentary.  The  next^ition  of 'ihb  <^m- 
liibhiary^Appeared  at  Cambridge  in  1679.  It  pvdSedbmto 
WWfiiittet  reprint  'A<om  tho'text  of  Heinsius,  b«t  nf  («iraWh 
4mf^  111 -not  saidi  although   Heinsius^himsel^'  in  hu 
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second  preface,  speaks  of  his  first  edition  as  beinff  fiiit  of 
blunders.  This  second  prefkce  the  Cambrfdre  edudr  sup- 
presses, and  prints  instead  of  it  the  other,  which  fieiusias 
nad  Isithdrawn.  To  that  he  adds  another  of  his  own,  an 
inspection  of  which  may  possibly  explain  his  cnriots  selec- 
tion from  the  two  written  at  different,  times  by  his  prede- 
cessor. It  consists  chiefly  of  an  elaborate  display,  at  fUll 
length,  of  passages  respecting  Andronicus  from  the  writers 
prerloiisly  indicated  by  Hcfnsius  and  Hoeschelius.  All 
this  learning  the  worthy  editor  evidently  wishes  to  pass  off 
as  his  own.'  Heinsius,  accordingly,  he  gravely  tells  us, 
preserves  tt  deep  silence  respecting  his  author ;  and  to  bear 
out  this  asseftiCn  he  prints,  as  we  hate  said,  the  original 
preface  onfy  of  that  eminent  scholar.  If  Heinsius,  however, 
18  deiratid^  of  some  glory  by  this  clever  management,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  he  is  only  foiled  at  his  own  weapons, 
and  receii^  tld  more  l^an  the  treatment  he  had  himself  prac- 
tised ptl  I^>eScheliiw.  The  fticts,  we  think',  are  worm  re- 
cording" as  another  illnstration  of  the  common  saying,  that 
thfert  ftre"  tricRjr  ifa  all  trades.  It  may  be  added,  that  in 
1^0*  the  ^irtipators  of  the  Clarendon  press  at  Oxford  pro- 
dtlced  a  ftmrlh  edition  of  the  Paraphrase  of  Andramicus,  in 
whieh  with-  awmslnt  scrupulosity  they  have  followed  the 
previous  edition  of  the'  sister  university  in  allparticulars, 
the  iiigenfous  selection  from  the  prefaces  of  Heinsius  in- 
cluded. 

After  all,  great  doubts  have  been  entertained  by  several 
critics  as  to  the  work  being  really  the  production  of  Andro- 
nicus the  Khodian.  The  different  opinions  npon  the  sub- 
ject may  be  found  in  Bayle.  Gabriel  NatUK  conceives 
Olympidaorus,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century  after  Christ, 
to  be  the  author.  Saumaise  (Salmasius)  also  is  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  it  is  not  the  work  of  the  Rhodian  peijpatetic. 
CHhers  have  even  attributed  it  to  an  Andronicus  CaltisCas, 
a  native  of  Theasalooica,  who  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
ftnd  came  to  Italy  after  the  taking  of  Constantttiople.  He 
gave  lesions  in  Qreek  in  different  cities  of  ItJaly,  Angek> 
Politian  being  otie  of  his  schekvs;  after  which  he  came  to 
Paris,  and  was  the  first  who  taught  the  language  in  the  uni- 
versity there.  He  died  in  1 478.  There  is  as  much  diversity 
of  conjecture  about  the  authorship  of  the  short  tract  IIc/m 
fiaes^\  it  is  gefnerally  b^eved  at  any  rate  net  to  be  by  the 
author  of  the  Paraphrase^  It  is  stated  in  the  Biograiphie 
VhnermU^i  that  a  mMiuscript  in  the  Imperial  Library  of 
FVanoe  (now  the  BibHotb^ue  4u  Roi)  cited  by  M.  Sainte 
CtDix,  in  \M  Sxamm  d8$  Hi9ttni0$u  ifAi^xxmdre,  p.  524, 
Attributes  the  Paraphrase  to  a  HeHodorus  of  Prusse,  that 
18,  Brusa  in  Blthynia^  we  suppose* 

An  English  translation  of  the  Paraphrase  on  the  Nico- 
wmdke^  appealed  in  a  quarto  vohune  at  London,  in  1807, 
with  the  following  title:  Tk&  Paraahrtm  cf  an  anot^- 
numi  CffMk  IVHteT,  hUhmio  pubhmed  under  the  name 
of  Andromcm  Bhodtue^  on  the  l^icomachean  Ethiee 
^  ilrMitffa,tran8l«led  from  the  Greek  by  WQUam  Bridge 
man,  FX.^-  ^ 

ANDROS.    [See  Bah/ucas.] 

ANIWOS,  ati  islatnd  o£  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  lying 
off  the  S.£.  end  of  Bnboea,  from  whidi  it  is  distant  six 
Milee.  ItHet  In  a  N.W.  and  S.E.  direetioii,  is  twenty-one 
mika  lonv  and  tight  bi^Md,  with  a  populatioa  of  about 
18,000.  The  island  is  veiy  high  and  mountainous,  and  the 
higl^t  eummiti  retain  the  snow  during  many  moiilhs  in 
the  year.  Tl^e  town  called  Androe,  er  Ctetro,  ia  on  the 
eMwm' coast,  besides  which  there  are  sixty-six  villages 
■eattered  over  the  island.  The  soil  is  very  fertile;  and 
the  nuDMroils  gardens,  which  are  well  laid  out,  produce  ex- 
eelleilt  lemons,  oranges,  and  pomegranates.  Much  wine  is 
mAd»«  but  all  consumed  by  the  inhabitants,  who  are  great 
drinkers.  Silk«  to  the  amount  of  about  3000  pounds  on  an 
average,  is  exported  annually.  It  is  the  practice  to  sow 
wheat  and  barley  together,  of  which  they  make  their  bread, 
bat  tliere  is  not  sufiinent  grown  for  the  comumption  of  the 
island ;  the  deficiency  is  easily  made  up  ftom  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Eubcsa.  On  the  west  shore,  there  is  a 
port  caUed  Gabriel,  partially  sheltered  by  small  islands  fttMn 
the  fi^W^  bat  en  this  side  of  Andros  there  are  no  inhabi- 
tants, the  ooast  being  so  very  steep  and  rocky.  The  N.W. 
ant,  caUed  Point  Guardia,  is  in  37^  %V  N.  lat,  %^  42' 


.  A14DR0>SC0GGIN»  or  AMARISCOGGIN,  a  river  of 
.North  Aaleril^a,  which  rises  in  about  46^  1^'  N.  Ut«  1V 16' 
V.  long.,  on  the  east  side  of  the  highlands  of  Nf^w  Hanop- 
Hm  a^  Maine.    The  Chaudidre,  vi\i^^  enters  the  0t 


Lawrence  opposite  Quebec,  has  its  sobrces  near  those  of  the 
Androscoggin,  on  tm  north  Arid  west  side  of  tke  eame  highr 
lands,  ll^  Androscoggin  flows  by  numerous  branches  for 
abdut  twenty-^five  miles  south  into  a  mimbef  of  lakes,  the 
chief  and  most  western  of  which  is  Umbagog.  The  united 
wat^  (brmin^  a  large  stream  flow  fiMfm  this  lake  in  a 
Western  direction,  which  soon  becomes  a  southern  one,  for 
thirty  miles,  under  the  name  of  Amarisooggin*  The  river 
having  reached  the  northern  base  of  the  nucleus  of  the 
White  mountains,  turns  due  east,  and  pieitnng  ^le  mountain- 
chain  flows  In  this  direction  for  fifty  miles.  Here  it  makes 
another  bend  tft  right  angles,  and  runs  south  fbr  thirty  miles, 
to  the  latitude  of  44^.  Below  this  point,  by  a  curving  oomse 
of  twenty  miles  south-east,  then  east,  and  finally  north- 
east, it  joins  the  Kennebec  at  Merry-meeting  Bay,' about 
six  miles  above  the  town  of  Baih,  in  the  elate  of  Maina 
The  entire  course,  measured  along  the  wthdinga,  as  given  by 
the  maps,  is  not  less  than  200  miles.  Below  tJM  mountains, 
the  river  is  called  the  Androscoggin ;  it  has  ho  large  tribu- 
taries, hut  is  increased  by  nmnetous  rivulets,  and^  like  the 
other  rivers  of  Maine,  is,  for  its  length,  a  very  lazge  one. 
The  tide  ascends  the  Androscoggin  to  near  Durhaa,  about 
thirty-five  miles  from  the  open  ocean.  Though  obstncted 
by  falls  and  shoals,  like  the  Kennebec,  both  these  rivers 
aflbrd  great  faeihty  for  mland  navigation :  tlie  chraf  artide 
transported  down  them  is  timber.  (See  Darby's  Geognt- 
phical  View  qfthe  United  atates.") 

ANDUJAR,  a  town  of  8pain,  in  Andalusia,  38°  N. 
lato  4^  W.  long.,  40  miles  B.N.E<  of  Gerdova.  amd 
19  N.W.of  Jaen,  situated  on  an  elevated "i^iain  at  the 
foot  of  Sierra  Morena.  The  river  G«adali)uivir  embraces 
it  on  the  east  and  south.  The  confined  sitnatiaa  of  Andc^ar 
k-enders  it  very  sultry  in  summer,  and  sufageets  tbto  inhabit- 
ants to  bilious  and  putrid  inflammatory  fevers.  The  soil  is 
venr  fertile,  and  produces  wheat,  barlev,  oil,  wine,  hcney, 
and  silkworms.  The  wines  of  Andujar  are  of  a  sharp 
taste,  ftom  their  containing  a  large,  portion  of  tartar, 
but  are  rendered  palatable  by  a  pvttcuiai-  process  called 
by  tile  Spaniards  arropar^  or  sweetening.  At  Andii^ar 
the  coolers,  called  alcarrazas,  are  maaunujtured  of  day. 
The  inhabitants  are  principally  empbyed  in  agrionltare,'but 
there  are  also  at  Andujar  some  tanneries,  andmani^actories 
of  soap  and  earthenware.  There  is  a  very  andetat  bridge 
of  fifteen  arches  over  the  Guadalquivir,  whicdl  is  in  a  very 
bad  litate  of  T«pur.  In  January,  1 833,  the  tiver  overflowed, 
and  damaged  one  of  the  piers;  inoonsequenioe  of  which, 
two  of  the  arches  fi»U  down.  The  general  poet  and  ceaoh^ 
(^Sces  foi^  all  Andalusia  are  at  this  town. 

The  population  of  Andujar  amounts  to  13,662  souls  with- 
in the  city,  but  a  greater  number  of  penons  live  in  the 
aumiNx>a8  certi^s,  ^rms,  of  the  neighbouihood.  Andujar 
contains  five  parish  churches,  six  convents  of  monks,  four 
of  nuns,  one  hospital,  one  school,  and  two  akna-houses,  one 
for  twelve  old  men  and  another  for  the  same  number  of 
aged  females.  (See  Minano;  Pone,  sarta  v^  n»  6 — 26, 
torn.  xvL) 

ANDUZB,  a  town  in  France  in  the  department  oC  Gard. 
The  town  itself  is  ill  built,  but  it  is  in  a  pleasant  country,  on 
tiie  right  or  S.W.  bank  of  one  of  the  streamii  oalled  Garden, 
and  which  is  distinguished  as  the  *  Garden  d' Anduze.'  The 
inhabitaaitek  who  amount  to  more  than  604)0,  are  mostiy  pro- 
testants,  and  ar^  engaged  in  the  manufaoture  of  hate, 
doth,  serge,  ailk  stockings,  pottery,  and  glue,  which  find 
a  sale  at  the  great  fair  oi  Beaucaire,  in  the  same  depart- 
ment. *  [See  Bbaucairk.]  It  is  about  22  miles  l^.W. 
of  Nismes,  iha  departmental  capital. 

ANEGADA.  or  the  DROWNED  ISLAND,  one  of 
the  lesser  Antilles,  and  the  most  northern  of  the  group 
known  as  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  surface  of  Anesiula  is 
the  production  of  UthophytsB,  based  on  a  submarine  founda- 
tion. The  island  is  for  the  most  fart  a  dead  level.  On  the 
south-east,  there  is  a  gradual  rising  of  the  ffround  firom 
north  to  south  to  the  elevation  of  sixty  feet,  and  this  is  the 
highest  point  of  the  inland.  The  south  side  is  a  continued 
mass  of  shelves,  loosely  covered  with  veffetable  mould,  mixed 
with  sand.  This  mould  is  the  result  of  sea- weed,  wjbieh  has 
lost  its  saline  properties  through  exposure  to  the  sun ;  it  is 
light,  and  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  in  many  plaees  covers 
the  ground  only  to  Uio  depth  of  a  few  inches.  Where  the 
^>helves  are  intersected  by  openings  which  occur  contijlually 
and  of  various  widths,  larger  quantities  of  aea»weedJ^VQ 
)»eeQ  detained,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  "vegetable 
monld  has  been  accumulated,  ifi  which  j^ants  fgK[f^  of  a 
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the  14ana  grow  ifi  tb^  i^ituatiQUs. .  TW  narthsnu  w extern, 
and  ea^t^u  sjide*  of  the  island  ai-e  leii^  fuvDiireii  being 
Qovcred,  witji  sanay.  deposiU  tlirown  il>rvviinl  hy  iImj  surf. 
The  sand  is  frequently  formed  intt>  liillocku  fariy  feet 
high,  and  where,  they  do  not  occm;,  dctacht;d  ma^^aes  of 
limestone  and  coral  may  be  seen,  many  of  wluoh  iir^  upwards 
of  .thirty  feet  high.  '  Behind  these  rxky  liiJli>ok£3  tiome 
patches  of  productive  soil  are  foundi  ^nd  ilirb^  are  culti- 
vated «s  ggrdeurground  hy  the  inhfibiiants-  Se^  erM  ponds 
are  inet  with  on  the  j^urface.  of  the  islai^4,  Lom  ^onie  of 
^vhich  eppsiderable  quantities  of  salt  are  g^therr^, 

There  is  akunds^nce  of  fresh-water  on  almost  every  part  of 
the  island,  ^ven  m  the  impiediate  \icinity  of  the  sea  »and  of 
the  aalt-poiid».  The  .water,  by  filtering  through  the  surface 
soil,  is  very^  speedily  deprived,  of  its  saUne  particles. 

The  vegetable  juoductions  of  Anegada  are  not  numerous, 
but  it  i*  singular  that  several  of  them  are  pot  oheerved  in 
uny  of  the  other.  Virgin  Islands.  It  appears  probable  that 
the  se#ds  of  these  ii^ust  hav^  beei)  earned  there  by  currents, 
or  conveyed  by  birds  from  U)e  Spanish  main. 
.  Anegada  ia  chiejUy  noted  for  the  numerous  wrecks  wl.icb 
have  happened  on  the  r^f  by  which  its  windward  or  eastern 
mde  m  bovderod,  aJ^  which, eoutinues,  under  the  name  of 
the  Hprs^shop,  about  fbuir  leoguee  to  the  south-east,  terr 
ruinating  s^^en  miles  Arom  the  east  end  of  Virgin  Gordo. 
IThe  obief  pro^t  of  the  iobabitants  ocnnes  from  these  ship- 
wri^]^ ;  land,  except  <m  such  oe<^ons,  the  only  labours  in 
which  Ijbey  ^qgage  ,are  those  of  raising  provisions  for  their 
^ubsisi^W^r  a^d  cultivating  some  small  patches  of  cotton* 
^e  pr^u<Hl  pf  which  is  taken  for  sale  to  the  neighbouring 
Island  of  T<«tollu 

The  lengtb'oi^  th^  island,  in  a  direction  east-southr^ast,  is 
ten  miU#i und ita^peatest breadth fpur  miles  and aqnarter^ 
The  ^puAh^i^  point  of  the  island  is  in  18^  44'  N..lat,  and 
^4°  lii^'  .W*  IflPg.  The  popula^n  consists  of  eleven  whit^ 
$uul  t9¥Ci|frrp||§  0ok)Ured  and  b^ack  families.  (Sm  Purdy*s 
C(^nibi0^.,^nigatQrf  and  Journal  of  the  RoycU  G^o- 
f^raphi^  SQci^iv*.  vol.  ii.) 

A;^I<BMQ%HTER,  from  the  Gneek  langtiage.  aignifying 
wini^ntfuaur^t  is  an  infl^mnient  for  measuring  the  force  H 
tbe;win4  by  ftniiegwhat  mechanic^  ^Qe^  the  wind  to  be 
ineAtumfi  .l^itt  .proiuee  upon  the  app«ratus.  The  fini^ 
s^neinoiPtter  witf  invented  by  Wolf,  and  .  is  described  by 
hioL  in  Im  MlemtfUa  Muthdifoe,  vol.  ii.  p.  319  4Oaii0va 
edit»(MW  17.46).  It  confliste  of  four  sails,  similar  tp  those 
ef  a  windmill  hut  smaller*  turning  on  an  axis.  On 
the  axis  is  a  perpetual  screw,  which  tucns  a  vertical  cog* 
wheel  nmnd  It  lieoond  axis»  placed  ti»nsiwraely  to  the  former. 
To  the  sepond  tfxis  ia  attached  a  bar*  on  which  a  weight  ik 
fixed,  «o  tliat  ithe  ^aila  cannot  turn  without  moving  round 
the  bar  in  avertieaJl  circle^  When  the  wind  acta  upon  the 
sails  the  bar  nsea.  and  thia  continues  untii  the  increased 
levera^  <^thfi  weight  fumiahea  a  counterpoise  to  the  moving 
force  of  the  wind.  .  The  number  of  dagreea  thnm^  which 
the  bar  ia  mnved  to  pmdoeethis  e&ct  is  mea^und  on  a 
dial,  the  hand  of  which  tunts  on  the  axis  of  the  cogrwheel. 
The  principle  of  Jhi,  Lind's  anemometer  is  as  fdlows : — 
A,  a  curved .  tube  of  glossi  aa  repre- 
sented in  the  figure,  is  |)artiaUy  fliled 
with  water.  The  bore  of  the  tube  is  dimi- 
nished at  the  bottom,  as  a  chedi  nn  the 
oflcillBtions  .to  which  the  wn^r  is  subf 
ject  from  slight  variations  in  tiie  force 
of  the  wind.  Tho  wind  Acts  upon  the 
open  end  A»  and  depresses  tbd  water 
to  B,  until  the  eoluron  of  water  bO, 
the  difierenoe  between  the  levels  b 
and  C,  ia  a  eounterpoise  to  the  force  of 
the  wind  on  B«  This  diflerence  can  be  ascertained  by  the 
graduated  leale.  Henoc,  when  the.  area  of  the  bore  at  B 
is  know»9  and  the  height  of  b  C  obser\;ed,  the  coUimn  of 
water  u  ftmnd  the  weight  of  which  is  equivalent  to  the  force 
of  tha  wind.  The  velocity  may  thence  be  ibund  by  observing 
(aoe  ABftODWAMics)  that  the  velocities  are  nearly  as  the 
jiquftiB  loots  of  the  resistances,  and  that  the  moving  force  of 
a  wind  of  SO  feet  per  second  ou  a  square  twt  ia  12<  ounces. 

Tlie  feUowing  table,  cateulated  by  Dr.  Hntton,  who 
OMude  some  experiments  with  Dv.  Lind-a  anemometer,  at 
Woolwich  (wbieh  is  given  in  his  Mathematical  Dictionary), 
may  be  used  with  that  instrament,  and  mdicatsa  what 
naloci^  of  wind  corresponds  to  various  diiferencee  between 
the  levels. 
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In  Eegnier>  anemometer,  .a  bar^  carryiug  a  Uat  wooden 
«Ufffaee.at«ight  angles  to  it,  proti'udes  from  a  box,.Uirough 
a  hi^e  in  the  front  of  which  it  slides  This  bar  i^  met  by  a 
spring*  which  resists  its  further  entry,  until  forc^  i4  applied 
against  the  wooden  suriiice.  In  the  interior  of  the  box,  the 
und^r  ^ide  of  the  bar  earfies  rackwork^  which  .plavs  on  a 
eog  wheel,  the.axia  of  which,  passing  through^  side  of  the 
boK,  carries  M.hand  round  a  dial-plate.  The  flat  surface  of 
wood  is  piesented  to  the  wind,  which  prea^ef  upon  it  and 
forces  back  the  bar,  carrying  the  cog  wheel  and  hi^d 
through  an  angle,  greater  or  less,  according  to  the  greater 
or  less  impulse  of  the  wind.  .     , 

Vgrious  other  cx)ntrivances  have  been  jproposed;  but 
those  which  we  have  described  contain  their  main  prin- 
ciples. For  a  table  of  the  force  of  winds,  see  Asrodyna- 
Mies. 

ANB'MONE  is  a  genus  of  the  natural  order  Rammcu- 
lace^  jin  which  axe  comprehended  miM^y  beiiutiful  tlowera. 
It  oonsista  pf  lowly  herbs«  usually  prennials.  with  white  or 
l^urple,  or>icarlet»  or  even  yellow  blosspms,,  in  which  there 
IA  no  distinct  <calyx»  ^md  which  are  succeeded  by  a  cluster  of 
grains,  each  terminated  by  a  long  ailky  feathery  tail.  As 
the  species  ge^eridly  grow  on  open  plains  or  in  high  ex- 
posed situations,  their  feathery  graiaos  produce  a  singular 
shiniug  app^aMnee  when  waved  by  the  breessCft  whence  has 
been  ileriv^  their  name  (from  the  Greek  dvefiwpif),  which 
literally  signiilcs  Wind-flower,  the  appellation  actually  be- 
stowed by  Uie  Snglisbf 

All  the  anemonies  poaaeas,  in  common  with  other  Ranun- 
culftce»,  the  property  of  e^ctreme  acridity.  The  leaves  of 
4'  pifUeatillayfi^  raise  blisteis  on  the  skin;  if  chcKv^d.  they 
produce  icritatien  of  the  throat  and  tongue ;  and  their  roots, 
^  well  as  those  of  4»  praten^s^  nearly  related  species, 
produce  nausea  and  vomiting  if  administered  in  very  small 
doses,  on  which  account  t)iey  have  been  strongly  recemr 
mended  by  some  medical  men,  in  various  complaints.  The 
bruised  leaves  and  flowers  of  A.  nemorosa  have  been  f^und 
to  cnre  t^e.  tinea  in  the  head  of  children.  The  foUowing 
are  the  most  remarkable  species : — 

1.  .4, Pulsatilla  or  pasque  flower;  this  grows  wild  npon 
exposed*  downs  in  various  narts  of  England,  as  <m  the  Gog- 
magog  Hills  near  Cambridge,  the  heath  at  Newmarket,  £m. 
It  has  large  purple  flowers  and  finely  cut  haiiy  leaves ;  and 
is  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  ^.  pruteneifi,i\ie  use  of  which, 
in  diseases  of  the  eye,  has  been  so  strongly  recommend^  by 
Baron  Stoerck  and  others. 

2.  A.  nemoroea,  the  wood  anemone ;  found  abundantly  in 
woods  all  over  England,  covering  the  ground  with  its  neat 
white  fiowera  under  the  shelter  of  bushes  as  early  a&  March 
juid  April.  It  is  a  perennial  plant  with  knobby  roots,  and 
a  short  stem  having  one  or  two  smooth,  bright  green,  deeply 
cut  leaves.    It  is  poisonous  to  cattle. 

3.  A.  jxaxmina,  the  Peacock  anemone ;  a  native  of  the 
vineyards  in  Provence,  about  Nice,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
south  of  Europe.  This  is  not  very  uncommon  m  gardens, 
where  it  is  uaually,  but  improperly,  niMcned  A^  ^iellaS'a,  It  is 
known  by  its  scarlet  or  scarlet  and  white  iWwers>  which  are 
usually  double, .  and  have  their  divisions  very  sharn-pointed. 
In  habit  it  is  like  i4.  coronaria,  for  a  varie^  of  which  it  ia 
oltoii  mistaken.  It  is  one  of  Uie  handsomest  of  the  culti- 
vated species, 

4.  il.  cpronan'o,  the  common  gardf'n  anemone.  Found  in 
a  wild  state  in  moist  meadpws  in  the  south  of  France,  Italy, 
and  Greece,  and  different  parts  of  Asia  Minor ;  Dr.  Hussell 
speaks  of  it  as  abundant  near  Aleppo.  In  these  piaees  it 
is  seen  only  in  a  single  state,  but  even  thim  sporting  inU)  a 
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variety  of  oaloun,  the  principal  of  whieh  are  white,  scariet, 
and  purple  in  different  shades.  In  tli«  garden^  it  is  too 
well  known  to  require  description :  the  single  varieties  are 
usually  called  poppy  anemonim;  the  double  Kinds  owe  their 
peculiar  state  eitner  to  a  multiplication  of  the  petals^  or  to  a 
conversion  of  the  stamens  and  pistilla  injto  petals ;  these 
hAve  been  procured  by  ];>alient  cultivatioii  for  some  hun- 
dred years,  and  are  still  improving.  The  method  pursued 
has  been  to  save  seeds  only  from  the  kincto  that  have  the 
greatest  vigour,  or  the  greatest  tendencv  to  a  multipUcation 
of  their  parts,  and  wherever  a  double  flower  is  accidentally 
capable  of  producing  seed,  to  firefer  it  to  all  others.  By 
this  means  habits  dat  were  originally  accidental  become 
fixed,  and  capable  of  being  further  actea  upon  bv  the  perse- 
vering gardener.  A  course  o£  this  sort  patiently  followed  up, 
has  enabled  the  Dutch  to  improve  the  race  of  anemonies  so 
much  as  to  obtain  them  withm  a  few  years  with  stems  nearly 
half  a  yard  high,  and  with  blossoms  six  inches  across. 

5.  A.  MteUala ;  a  native  of  various  parts  of  Germany, 
France,  and  the  Levant,  is  also  often  seen  in  our  gardens, 
where  it  is  called  A.  hortensU.  It  differs  Arom  the  last  in 
having  smaller  and  narrower  petals,  very  rarely  double  flowers, 
a  greater  tendency  to  purple  in  their  colours,  and  much 
broader  leaves.  It  is  not  so  Uable  to  vary  as  the  last  species. 
Gardening  books  are  filled  with  directions  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  these  plants ;  all  of  which,  in  this  as  in  most 
other  cases,  may  be  reduced  to  a  few  simple  rules,  resulting, 
indeed,  from  experience,  but  which  might  have  been  just  as 
well  deduced  firom  the  consideration  of  the  natural  habits  of 
the  species.  I .  They  grow  wild  in  rich  and  moist  pastures ; 
the  soil  for  them  shomd  therefore  be  fresh  loam,  with  as 
great  a  proportion  of  stimulating  manure  as  they  can  be 
made  to  bear.  2.  They  are  natives  of  the  hottest  parts  of 
Europe,  where  the  winter*s  cold  is  not  more  than  the  dive 
will  bear;  they  should  therefore  never  be  exposed  to  the 
severest  frosts  of  England,  but  should  be  protected  by  a  cover- 
ing of  some  Idnd,  either  in  the  shape  of  fhimes  or  a  mulching 
of  decayed  tan.  It  is  true  that  they  are  hardy  enough  to  exist 
and  flower  without  this  care,  but  the  beauty  of  plants  pro- 
tected is  infinitely  greater  than  that  of  such  as  are  left  ex- 
posed in  the  open  border.  3.  They  commence  their  growth 
during  the  mild  winters  of  their  native  countries,  and  are 
ready  as  soon  as  the  spring  is  sufikiently  advanced  to  start 
tip  into  flower.  As  the  summer  advances,  and  the  heat 
and  drought  increase,  they  perfect  their  seeds  and  lose  their 
leaves,  when  they  fUl  into  a  state  of  rest ;  summer  and 
autumn  are,  therefore,  their  real  winter,  and,  consequently, 
it  is  at  this  time  they  should  be  taken  up  and  prepared 
for  the  Buoceeding  season.  4.  When  the^  are  in  a  grow- 
ing state  in  their  native  countries,  the  sun  s  lays  have  but 
li^  force,  and  they  are  consequently  not  prepared  to  bear 
much  exposure ;  for  this  reason,  florists  find  it  necessary  to 
shade  them,  when  they  flower  during  the  hot  weather  of  our 
English  summers. 

£ke  all  other  rules  in  gardenmg,  the  above  directions 
may  be  modified  and  departed  mm  without  any  great 
evil;  but  if  the  object  is  to  cultivate  this  class  cf  flowers 
in  the  ^atest  perfection,  and  to  improve  their  race,  these 
rules  will  be  found  too  important  to  be  materially  ne^eoted. 
For  A,  HepaUca,  see  Hspatica. 

ANEMOSCOPE,  an  instrument  for  determining^  the 
direction  of  the  wind ;  usually  constructed  by  connecting 
with  the  spindle  of  a  weathercock  the  hand  of  a  dial  on 
which  the  points  of  the  compass  are  marked. 
ANETHUM.  [See  Fcbniculum  and  Pimpinblla.] 
A'NBURISM,  is  a  Greek  word  {dv&ffwcfiasf),  UtenUly 
signifying,  *  a  widening,  or  extension  :*  it  is  now  used  to 
signify  a  tumour,  consisting  of  a  preternatural  onlargement 
of  an  artery.  The  artery  is  the  only  seat  of  this  disease ; 
and  any  artery  of  the  body  may  be  Uie  subject  of  it,  but  it 
is  mucn  more  common  in  ^ome  arteries  than  in  others.  The 
corresponding  disease  in  a  vein  is  termed  Varix. 

An  Artery  is  composed  of  three  membranes  which  are 
firmly  united,  and  form  the  walls  of  a  strong,  elastic,  and 
extensible  tube.  These  membranes  are  called  tunics  or 
coats.  In  the  healthy  state  of  the  artery  these  tunics 
yield  only  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  impulse  of  the  blood, 
so  that  the  tube  possesses  only  a  certain  diameter;  but  in 
a  state  of  disease  the  impulse  of  the  blood  distends  these 
tunics  to  a  preternatural  extent,  causing  that  part  of  the 
artery  which  is  diseased  to  swell  out  into  a  tumour  or  bag. 
The  distension  of  the  coats  of  the  artery  progressively  m- 
creasing,  th^  are  at  last  capable  of  no  farther  stretch- 


ing, and  conseffuently  are  torn  asunder  and  burst  But 
the  inner  and  middle  coats  of  the  artery  are  not  as  extensible 
as  the  external  coat;  the  two  former  coats  are  therefore 
ruptured  a  considerable  time  before  the  latter  gives  way,  in 
which  case  the  only  proper  coat  of  the  artery  forming  the 
wan  of  the  aneurismal  tumour  is  the  external.  This  coat  in 
its  turn  getting  progressively  thinner  and  tiiinner  as  the 
dflatation  goes  on,  at  length  bursts  like  the  former ;  the  blood 
escapes,  and  life  is  suddenly  extinguished.  But  sometimes  the 
tumour  does  not  burst  even  after  the  rupture  of  the  external 
coat  of  the  artery ;  for  there  is  placed  around  the  artery  a 
depse  and  strong  membranous  sheath  consisting  of  what  is 
termed  cellular  membrane,  which  sheath  ii^  finr  more  exten- 
sible than  any  of  the  coats  of  the  artery,  and  it  is  found 
that  sometimes  the  aneurismal  sac  or  tlie  bag*ltke  tutnour 
which  the  dilated  artery  forms,  consists  only  c^  thid  con- 
densed cellular  membrane,  all  tiie  proper  coats  ef  the 'artery 
having  been  rent  and  destroyed  by  the  progressively  dis- 
tending force.  Thus  an  aneurism  may  consist  simply  of  the 
dilatam>n  of  the  coats  of  an  artery  without  the  rupture  of 
any ;  or  of  the  dilatation  of  some  with  the  rupture  of  others ; 
or  of  the  rupture  of  all,  the  bas  of  the  tumour  being  formed 
solc^  by  the  cellular  sheath  of  the  artery. 

When  the  coats  of  the  artery  have  burst  and  this  portion 
of  the  tube  is  dilated  into  a  sac,  it  is  evident  that  this  sac  is 
beyond  the  direct  current  of  the  circulation^  and  that  the 
larger  the  bag,  the  fiurther  its  contents  will  be  ficom  the  in- 
fluence of  the  direct  current  of  the  blood.  The  consequence 
is,  that  the  blood  contained  in  the  aneurismal  sac  imc^rgoes 
a  peculiar  change,  a  modification  of  the  process  of  coagula- 
tion [see  Blood]  ;  the  thinner  part  of  the  blood  being  re- 
moved, while  a  portion  of  the  thicker  part,  or  the  fibrin, 
remains.  In  this  manner  there  is  left  upon  the  internal 
surface  of  the  silc  a  stratum  of  the  thicker  (nt  fibrous  part  of 
the  blood.  Successive  depositions  are  made  of  this  fibrous 
part  of  the  bleed  by  which  the  cavity  of  the  tumour  is  gra- 
dually diminished.  At  length  the  sac  becomes  entirely 
filled  with  this  substance,  which  forms  fbr  it  a  firm  plug. 
The  deposition  of  this  fibrin  is  not  confined  to  the  aneu- 
rismal sac,  but  is  continued  into  the  artery  itself,  both.above 
and  below  its  dilatation,  until  it  reaches  Uie  next  impor- 
tant ramification  which  is  given  off  firom  thcartery,  where 
it  stops.  In  this  manner  the  droulation  throuffh  the  aneu- 
rismal portion  of  Uie  vessd  is  prevented ;  (he  Mood  is  deter- 
mined mto  other  channels ;  this  portion  of  the  vessel,  being 
no  longer  of  any  service  in  carrying  on  the  circulation,  is 
blocked  up,  and  in  this  manner  is  effected  a  spontaneous 
cure  of  the  disease. 

But  this  beautiful  curative  process,  tbouffh  it  occasionally 
happen,  is  not  the  usual  course.  When  me  external  coat 
or  the  cellular  sheath  of  the  artafy  are  stretched  beyond  a 
certain  point,  it  would  seem  that  its  vitality  is  diminished  ; 
at  length  a  part  of  it  mortifies  or  dies ;  an  eschar  is  formed ; 
the  eschar  sloughs  away ;  an  opening  is  thus  formed  in 
the  tumour;  tlm  blood ruishes  out,  and  the  patient  dies. 
This  is  the  mode  in  which  the  aneurismal  sac  bursts  when 
the  aneurism  is  situated  on  the  external  part  of  the  body. 
But  if  the  aneurism  be  internal  the  process  is  different 
The  tumour  becoming  thinner  and  thinner  by  successive  dis- 
tention, bursts  suddenly  by  a  cradL  or  fissure,  through  which 
the  bk)od  is  discharged. 

The  first  symptom  which  denotes  the  formation  of  an 
aneurism,  is  tiie  perception  of  an  unusual  throbbing  in  the 
diseased  art^.  If  die  ^tuation  of  the  artery  ^  such  that  it 
can  be  seen  mt  felt,  a  small  tumour  is  manifest  This  tumour, 
when  carefiilly  observed,  is  found  to  have  a  pulsatory  mo- 
tion, the  pulsatory  motion,  as  well  as  the  tumor  itself,  disap- 
pearing when  the  part  is  oompressed,  but  instantly  reap- 
pearing on  the  removal  of  the  pressure.  Commonly,  the 
tumour  is  without  pain,  and  without  any  disceleration  of 
the  skin.  The  magnitude  of  the  tumour,  whatever  its  size 
when  first  discovert,  is  steadily  progressive;  in  proportion 
as  it  grows  lar^r  the  pulsatory  motion  ditaimshes,  and 
^Hien  it  has  attained  a  very  considerable  size  th^  pulsation 
is  no  longer  perceptible.  The  tumour  continually  «nlarffing, 
produces  a  variety  of  effects  on  the  parts  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact.  Some  it  pushes  aside,  others  it  carries 
with  it,  and  others  it  destroys.  The  a4jaoent  muscles,  for 
example,  whether  they  are  situated  directly  over  the  aneu- 
rism, or  are  at  one  side  of  it,  are  usualW  stretched,  displaced, 
dwin^ed,  and  sometimes  entirely  oonfouaded  with  the  con- 
tiguous parts.  The  nerves,  too,  are  fireauently  pushed  out 
of  their  natural  8ituation»  or>  if  they  «niere  to  the  sides  of 
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the  sae,  m  they  often  do,  they  are  Qeoessarily  stretched  as 
the  tumor  enlargea,  and  this  distension  of  the  nervous  cords 
sometimes  occasions  ii^tense  pain.  The  cartilages  and 
bones,  pressed  upon  by  the  advancing  tumor,  gradually  dis- 
appear, and  at  length  are  so  completely  destroyed  that  not 
the  slightest  vestige  of  them  remains.  In  eeneral,  as  long 
as  the  tumor  is  small,  it  is  unattended  with  pain,  but  the 
changes  which  it  prodnces  in  other  |Nirts,  such  as  the 
stretching  of  the  nerves  and  the  absolution  of  the  bones,  is 
sometimes  attended  with  intolerable  pain,  capable  of  being 
mitigated  by  no  means  hitherto  discovered,  Death  at  last 
puts  an  end  to  the  pain  and  the  patient  together ;  the  ap- 
proach of  the  fatal  event  being  clearly  indicated  by  the 
increasing  thinness,  softness,  and  darkness  of  the  tumor. 

The  importance  in  practice  of  discriminating  between  this 
most  dangerous  disease  and  all  other  tumors  is  manifest ; 
but  the  distincticm  is  not  always  easy,  or  at  any  rate  is  not 
always  made.  Many  a  fatal  accident  has  happened  in 
consequence  of  incisions  having  been  made  into  aneurisms 
which  were  mistaken  ibr  abscesses.  Vesalius  was  consulted 
about  a  tumor  of  the  back,  which  he  pronounced  to  be  an 
aneurism :  soon  afterwards  an  imprudent  practitioner  made 
an  opening  in  the  swelling  and  the  patient  bled  to  death. 
Ruysch  rdates  that  a  friend  of  his  opened  a  tumor  near  tiie 
heel,  not  suspecting  it  to  be  an  aneurism,  and  the  hiemor- 
rhage,  though  suppressed  at  last,  placed  the  life  of  the 

Eatient  in  the  utmost  jeopardy.  A  person  consulted  Boer- 
aa?e  about  a .  swelling  at  his  knee,  who  cautioned  him 
against  allowing  it  to  be  opened ;  it  was  opened,  and  the 
man  died  <m  the  spot  Even  Ferrand,  head  surgeon  of  the 
Hdtel  Dieu,  mistook  an  axillary  aneurism  for  an  abscess, 
plunged  his  bistoury  into  the  swelling  and  kiUed  the  patient 
The  characters  by  which  the  aneunsmal  swelling  may  be 
distinguished  from  all  other  diseases  are  given  at  great 
length  in  surgical  books. 

There  is  something  in  the  structure  of  the  larger  arteries 
which  predisposes  to  this  disease.  Their  coats,  are  thinner 
in  relation  to  the  magnitude  of  the  column  of  blood  with 
which  they  are  filled  than  the  coats  of  the  smaller  arleries. 
The  internal  are  much  more  subject  to  aneurism  than  the 
external  arteries.  The  curt'aturesof  the  arteries  are  finother 
predisposing  cause.  The  period  of  life  at'  which  aneilrism 
IS  most  frequent  is  between  the  aji;e8  of  thirty  and  fifty.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  however,  states  that  he  has  seen  the  dis- 
ease in  a  child  only  eleven  years  old,  and  that  he  has  ope- 
rated for  it  with  success  in  a  man  of  eighty-five.  It  is 
much  more  common  among  males  than  females.  Out  of 
63  cases  of  this  disease,  56  were  males,  and  only  7  females. 
Aneurism  so  often  follows  a  sudden  violent  shock  sustained 
either  by  the  whole  body  or  by  a  limb,  and  more  especially 
by  the  sudden  violent  extension  of  a  limb,  ii&  apparently  to 
justify  the  common  opinion  that  external  violence  is  among 
the  most  frequent  exciting  causes  of  the  malady. 

Excepting  in  the  exceedingly  rare  case  in  which  the 
spontaneous  cure,  already  explained,  is  effected,  this  disease, 
when  left  to  itself,  uniformly  proves  fatal  by  the  ultimate 
rupture  of  the  tumor,  in  consequence  of  which  the  patient 
expires  either  instantaneously  from  the  great  and  sudden 
loss  of  blood,  or  by  decrees  from  repeated  losses  of  it.  And 
yet  anterior  to  the  time  of  Galen,  who  lived  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  there  is  to  be  found  no  record 
whatever  of  tins  terrible  malady.  The  older  practitioners,  in- 
deed, who  believed  that  the  arteries  were  air- tubes,  could  have 
had  no  conception  of  the  existence  of  an  aneurbm.  It  has 
been  justly  oMerved,  that  were  the  number  of  individuals  in 
Europe  who  are  now  annually  cured  of  aneurism  by  the  inter- 
ference of  art,  to  be  assumed  as  the  basis  of  a  calculation  of 
the  pumber  of  persons  who  must  have  perished  by  this  dis- 
ease, from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  time  of  Galen, 
it  would  help  to  convey  some  conception  of  the  extent  to  which 
anatomical  knowledge  is  the  means  of  saving  human  life. 

The  cure  of  aneurism  consists,  in  the  pb}iteration  of  the 
preternatural  cavity  <tf  the  artery.  The  obliteration  of  this 
cavity  is  the'  sole  object  of  the  operation,  which  is  found  to 
be  the  only  sure  and  effectual  mode  of  curing  the  disease. 
This  operation  consists  in  cutting  dowp  upon  the  artery 
and  passing  a  ligature  around  it  above  its  dilatation.  The 
immediate  effect  of  the  ligature  of  course  is  to  stop  the  How 
of  blood  into  the  sac ;  its  ultimate  effect  }s  to  excite  inflam- 
mation in  the  coats  of  the  vessel,  by  which  its  sides,  brought 
into  close  contact  by  the  ligature, .  permanently  adhere  to- 
gether, thus  inducing  an  obliteration  of  the  cavity  of  the 
YeiseL    The  success  of  the  operation  depends  entirely  on 


the  completeness  of  the  adhesion  of  the  sides  of  the  vessel, 
and  the  consequent  obliteration  of  its  cavity.  But  this 
adhesion  will  not  take  place  unless  the  portion  of  the 
arterV  to  which  the  hgature  is  applied  be  in  a  sound  state. 
If  it  bo  diseased,  a^  it  almost  always  is,  near  the  seat  of  the 
aneurism,  when  the  process  is  completed  by  which  the  liga- 
ture is  removed  [see  Inflammation],  hesmorrhage  takes 
place,  and  the  patient  dies  just  as  if  the  aneurism  had  bemi 
left  to  itself.  For  a  long  time,  surgeons  were  in  the  habit 
of  applying  the  ligature  as  close  as  possible  to  the  seat  of 
the  aneurism  :  they  laid  open  the  aneurismal  sac  in  its  whole 
extent,  and  scooped  out  the  blood  contained  in  it.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  a  large  deep-seated  sore,  consisting  of 
parts  in  an  unhealthy  state,  was  formed ;  and  it  was  necessary 
to  the  cure  that  this  sore  should  suppurate,  granulate,  and 
heal,— a  process  which  the  constitution  was  frequently  im- 
able  to  support.  Moreover,  there  was  a  constant  danger 
that  the  patient  would  perish  from  haemorrhage,  through 
the  want  of  adhesion  of  toe  sides  of  the  artery.  The  pro- 
found knowledge  of  healthy  and  of  diseased  structure,  and 
of  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy  by  which  both  are  regu- 
lated, which  John  Hunter  had  acquired  from  anatomy, 
si^gested  to  this  eminent  man  a  mode  of  operating,  the 
eflSct  of  which,  in  preserving  human  life,  has  pla<^  him 
high  in  the  rank  of  the  benenu:tors  of  his  race.  This  con- 
summate anatomist  saw  that  the  reason  why  death  so  often 
followed  the  common  operation,  was  because  a  process  essen- 
tial to  its  success  was  prevented  by  the  diseased  condition 
of  the  artery.  He  observed  that  while  the  vessel  close  to 
the  aneurism  was  always  diseased,  at  some  distance  from 
the  aneurism  it  was  in  a  sound  state :  it  occurred  to  hhn, 
that  if  the  ligature  were  applied  to  this  distant  part,  that  is, 
to  a  sound  instead  of  a  diseased  portion  of  the  artery,  the 
process  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  operation  would  not 
be  counteracted.  But  to  this  there  was  one  capital  objection, 
namely,  that  it  would  often  be  necessary  to  appl^  the  liga- 
ture around  the  main  trunk  of  an  artery,  before  it  gives  off 
its  branches,  in  consequence  of  which  the  parts  below  the 
ligature  would  be  deprived  of  their  supply  of  blood,  and  must 
therefore  mortify.  He  was  well  acquainted,  however,  with 
that  arrangement  of  the  blood  vessels  which  has  been  ex- 
plained under  the  terra  Anastomosis.  Reflecting  on  the 
number  and  freedom  of  the  communications  of  the  arterial 
tubes,  he  conceived  it  possible  that  a  hmb  might  receive  a 
sufficient  supply  of  bl(X)d  to  maintain  its  vitality  through 
the  medium  of  its  collateral  branches  only.  For  an  aneiuism 
in  the  ham,  he,  therefore,  boldly  cut  down  upon  the  main 
trunk  of  the  artery  which  supplies  the  lower  extremity,  and 
applied  a  hgature  around  it,  where  it  is  seated  near  the 
middle  of  the  thigh,  in  the  confident  expectation  that, 
though  he  thus  deprived  the  limb  of  the  supply  of  blood 
which  it  received  through  its  direct  channel,  it  would  not 
perish.  His  knowledge  of  the  processes  of  the  animal 
economy  led  him  to  expect  that  the  force  of  the  circulation 
being  thus  taken  off  from  the  aneurismal  sac,  the  progress 
of  the  disease  would  be  stopped ;  that  the  sac  itself,  wiui  all 
its  contents,  would  be  absorbed;  that  by  this  means  the 
whole  tumor  would  be  spontaneously  removed,  and  that 
an  opening  into  it  would  be  unnecessary.  The  most  com- 
plete success  followed  this  noble  experiment;  and  the 
sensations  which  this  philosopher  experienced  on  witnessing 
the  event  constituted  an  appropriate  reward  for  the  apphca- 
tion  of  profound  knowledge  to  the  mitigation  of  human 
suffering.  After  Hunter  followed  Abemethy,  who,  treading 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  master,  for  an  aneurism  of  the  femoral, 
placed  a  ligature  around  the  external  iliac  artery ;  lately  the 
internal  inac  itself  has  been  taken  up,  and  surgeons  nave 
tied  arteries  of  such  importance,  that  they  have  been  them- 
selves astonished  at  the  extent  of  their  success.  £very 
individual  on  whom  an  operation  of  this  kind  has  been 
successfully  performed  is  snatched  by  it  from  certain  and 
inevitable  death.  (See  Cooper^s  Surgery;  Hodgson  on 
the  DUeaaea  qf  Arteries  and  Veins;  Bell's  Surgery; 
Abernethy's  Surgical  Works;  Use  of  the  Dead  to  the 
Living  J  &c.,  &c.) 

Angel  (Coin.)  Dr.  Johnson  defines  it  as  'a  piece 
of  money  anciently  coined  and  impressed  with  an  angel, 
in  memory  of  an  observation  of  Pope  Gregory,  that  the 
pagan  Angli,  or  English,  were  so  beautifril,  that,  if  they 
were  Christians,  they  would  be  Angeli,  or  Angels.'  But 
we  must  remark,  that  Pope  Gregorys  observation  was 
made  in  the  seventh  century ;'  and  the  coin  called  th^ 
an^el  was  not  struck  in  England  till  the  middle  of  i\j^ 
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^Ifteatb  centuijy.  Tlie,  angqlwAS  origioaUy  A,^U  OQin  ^f 
Frauce,  where  it  was  first  coiocd,  at  l^t  by  tnat  name,  in 
I34d.  (5ed  Ducange,  v.  Moneta,  and  I^  Blanc,  TraitS 
Hi8t\  des  Monnoyes  de  France^  4to.  AmsU  1692r^p,  207.) 
In  France,  F^ere  it  was  soon  fQllowcd  by  the  half  and 
Quarter  ang^l,  it  was  always  of  fine  goW,  but  not  always  of 
the  same  weijjht.  It  appearji  to  have  been  introduced  with  ' 
its  minor  divisions,  into  England,  by  Edward  IV.,  in  1465, 
(see  Leake,  pp."150 — 104,)  and  was  continued  as  a  coin  by 
King  Henry  vl.  when  he  returned  to  the  throne.  Angels 
and  half-angels  are  the  only  gold  coins  known  of  Richard 
III.  (Leake,  p.  1 70.)  '  When  first  introduced,  the  angel 
Was  rated  in  value  at  6«.  8^..  and  being  of  the  same  vs^lue 
as  the  noble,  was  sometimps  chilled  the  noble  angel.  This 
value  was  continued  at  Henry  VIIL's  first  coinage  of 
gold.  In  the  coinage  of  that  king's  latter  time,  the  value 
\^'as  raised  to  8^.,  and  so  continued  through  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  Queen  Mary's  angel  went  for  10^.,  which  value 
Continued  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  the  last  of 
our  kings  who  coined  the  angel.  So  base  was  Henry  VIII.'s 
g)ld  comage  of  this  money,  that  Stow,  in  his  History  of 
Jjondon^  s^ys,  *  I  have  seen  twenty-one  shillings  given  for 
an  old  angel  to  gfld  withal.'  Queen  Elizabeth,  (accord- 
ing to  Nicolsons  llist'^rical  Library,  p.  267,  from  Fynes 
Moryson  s  Itin.  Part  i.  li.  3  c  6.)  in  tlw?  43rd  year  of  her 
^cMgn,  (160l)'l60I)  contracted  not  only  for  the  coining  of 
angels,  and  their  usual  divL^ions,.but  for  pieces  of  an  angel 
and  d  half  and  three  angels,  of  the  finest  angel  gold ;  but 
(t  is  presumed  that  th<?  contract  for  these  larger  pieces  was 
never  completed,  as  no.  such  coins  have  been  seen  by  our 
collectors.  The  usual' device  upon  the  obverse  of  the  angel, 
tras  the  flfjure  of  St.  Michael  standing  upon  the  dragon,  and 
piercing  him  through  the  mouth  with  a  spear,  the  upper 
end  of  which  terminated  in  a  cross,  gar  cross-crosslet.  The 
reverse  of  the  earlier  ones  had  a  ship,  with  a  large  cross  for 
a  mast,  with  the  royal  arras  in  frbnt  The  an^ls  or  James  I, 
and  Charles  I.  have  the  mast  of  the  ship  with  a  main-top, 
and  no  cross.  The  obverse  had  the  king's  titles  surround- 
in  j^  the  device.  The  reverse,  from  Edward  IV.  to  Edward 
VI.,  bore  the  inscription  *  per  crvcbm  tvam  salva  Noa 
CHRisTB  RKDRMPT6R.*  The  rcverses  of  the  angels  of 
Philip  and  Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  James  I.»  bore,  partly  at 
length,  and  partly  abridged,  the  sentence,  *  a  domino  pac- 
tum  KST  ISTVD    Kd-    H$T   MiRAMlLE   [iN  OCVLIS  NOSTRIS.'j 

Charles  I.'s  angd  had  on  the  reverse,  amor  popvli  pr«- 
srnivM  REGIS.  Folkes  (pi.  xiil.  of  his  Gold  Coins)  has  en- 
graved a  piece  in  silver,  struck  from  the  reverse  only  of  a  die, 
intended  for  an  angel  hy  King  Charles  II.,  but  never  coined ; 
with  the  same  inscription  oii  the  reverse  as  his  father's 
angel.  The  only  distinction  by  which  the  angels  of  Henry 
VL  are  known  frbm  those  of  Henry  Vll.  is,  that  in  the 
former,  the  archangel  Michael  stands  with  bis  left  foot  upon 
the  dragon ;  in  the  latter,  the  angel  stands  with  both  feet 
upon  the  dragon.  In  the  collection  of  Lord  Pembroke  there 
is  a  six-angelpiecc ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  it  was  intended 
for  a  coin.  The  Angclets  of  Edward  IV.,  and  to  Henry 
VIII.,  have  on  the  Tcverscr  O  CRVX  aye  spks  unica.  The 
angelets  of  Edward  VI.  have  the  same  inscription  on  the 
reverse  as  the  angel. 

ANGE'LICA,  a  genu$  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  umbelliferce ;  it  c^jmprehcnds  several  species,  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  which  are  to  Ihj  met  ^rith  in  botanic  garaens, 
and  one  that  was  formerly  very  much  cultivated  as  an  escu- 
culent  plant,  on  account  of  which  we  admit  the  genus  here. 
This,  the  Angelica  archangelica,  or  Archangelica  ojlcinalis, 
as  it  is  now  sometimes  caUcd,  is^  a  niitive  of  the  banks  of 
rivers  and  of  wet  ditches  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  Europe ; 
in  this  country  it  grows  abundantly  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  below  Woolwich,  and  in  several  other  places. 
It  is  a  biennial  plant,  with  a  large  fleshy  aromatic  root, 
blackish  externally,  but  white  within ;  and  a  stout  furrowed 
branched  stem  as  high  as  a  man.  Its  leaves  are  of  a 
clear  bright  green,  shininj^,  and  divided  into  a  very  large 
number  of  heart-shaped  finely  serrated  lobes.  The  flowers 
are  white,  and  disposed  in  round,  very  compact  umbels ;  they 
are  succeeded  by  large  broad- winged  grains  of  a  pale  yel- 
lowish-brown colour.  Each  jiartial  umbel  is  surroundea  at 
its  base  by  seven  or  eight  pom  ted  undivi(lcd  bracten. 

For  the  sake  of  its  agreeable  aromatic  odour,  this  plant 
has  been  much  cultivated,  and  is  so  still  on  the  continent. 
Its  blanched  stems,  candied  with  sugar,  form  a  very  agree-  ^ 
able  sweetmeat,  possessing  tonic  and  stomachic  qualities. ' 
Its  roots  contain  a  pungent,  aromatic,  stimulating  principle,  > 


[Angelica  areh«9geUca,  a  diiaipwMi  flgw**! 

1.  A  partial  umbel  of  lh«  natural  size.  9.  A  separate  flower. 

8.  The  back  of  Qne  of  the  partial  tunbels,  shqwing  the  brnctev. 

which  has  caused  them  to  be  employed  in  scrofulous  diseases; 
they  have  been  administered  in  the  form  of  inAision  and  of 
powder,  aa  diuretics  and  sudorifics ;  bqt  in  this  country  they 
are  no  longer  emplo^^ed  as  curative  agents. ,' 

A  very  common  wild  species,  the  Angelica  sylvestris,  or 
wild  angelica,  which  is  found  all  over  the  meadows  near  tike 
Thames  above  London,  possesses  similar  properties,  but  tliey 
are  weaker,  and  therefore  less  important. 


ANGELO  (BUONAROTtI,  MICHEI<),  the  father  *>< 
epic  painting,  and  scarcely  less  distinguished  as  a  sculptor  and 
architect,  was  descended  from  the  noble  family  of  Canossa  in 
Tuscany.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1 474,  a  period  peculiarly 
favourable  to  genius,  when  the  states  of  Italy  emulated  efw^b 
other  in  the  cultivation  of  the  liberal  arts.  Michel  AngelQ, 
the  bent  of  whose  powers  manifested  itself  in  his  earliest 
childhood,  learned  the  elements  of  design  in  the  school 
of  Domenico  Ghirlandaio,  a  celebrated  professor  in  Florence^ 
While  he  pursued  his  studies  with  this  master,  a  seminary 
jFas  established  for  the  promotion  oL^sc^ilpture  bu  Lorenzo 
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de*  Medici,  and  Michel  Angelo  was  invited  amon^  other 
vouihs  to  study  firom  the  collection  of  antique  statues  arranged 
in  the  Medicean  gardens.    It  is  said  that  the  si^ht  of  these 
splendid  works  determined  him  to  devote  himself  entirdy  to 
sculpture ;  he  be^an,  not  merely  hy  copy  in  j^,  but  by  investi- 
gating, the  peindples  on  which  the  Greek  artists  had  wrought, 
and  haViuff  found  a  head  of  a  laughing  faun,  considerably 
mutilated,  lie  imitated  that  part  of  it  which  was  perfect,  and 
restored  what  was  wanting.   Lorenao,  who  frequently  visited 
the  garden,  was  struck  by  this  demonstration  of  vigorous  capa- 
city ;  and  being  plet^ed  no  less  with  the  simple  manners  of  the 
youth,  and  his  evfdent  devotion  to  his  art,  he  invited  him  to 
reside  entirely  in  his  house,  where  he  remained  three  years, 
treated  with  paternal  kindness,  and  having  the  advantage 
of  associating  with  the  first  literary  characters  of  the  age. 
At  the  suggestion  of  f^olitian,  who  also  resided  with  Lo- 
renxo,  he   executed  for  this    Illustrious   patron  a  basso- 
rilievo  in  marble,  the  subject  of  which  was  tlie  Battle  of  the 
Centaurs ;  he  resumed  the  pencil  also  during  this  period, 
and  made  •  many  studies    from    the  works    of  Masaccio. 
Lorenzo  died  in    1492.      His    brother    Pietro  continued 
to   patronize    Michel  Angelo,    but  in    a  diiferent   spirit. 
Treating  art  as  a  toy,  he  employed  him,  during  a  severe 
winter,  to  make  a  statue  of  snow ;  and  manifesting  in  all 
things  the  same  frivolous    spirit,  he   precipitated,  by   his 
bad  government,  the  downfall  of  his  family,  which  was 
driven  from  Fk)renoe  in  1494*  On  tliis  event,  Michel  Angelo 
retired  to  Bologna,  where  he  contributed  two  statues  to  the 
church  of  the  Dominicans,  and  after  a  year  s  residence  in 
that  city,  returned  to  Florence.    During  this  time  he  made 
the  celebrated  statue  of  a  Sleeping  Cupid,  which  was  sent ' 
to  Rome,  where  it  was  shown  as  a  piece  of  sculpture  which 
had  been  dug  up  from  a  vineyard,  and  was  pronounced  by  ' 
various  connoisseurs  to  be  a  genuine  antique,  and  superior  . 
to  any thinjQT  which  contemporary  art  was  capable  of  pro- 
ducing.   This  statue  having  been  purchased  at  a  high  price 
by  the  Cardinal  S.  Giorgio,  the  triok  became  known,  and  J 
Michel  Angelo*s  reputation  was  so  much  augmented  by  it,  { 
that  the  cardinal,  though  vexed  at  the  deception,  in>1ted  him  j 
to  Rome.    He  devot^  himself  during  this  his  first  resi- 
dence in  the  imperial  city,  to  intense  study,  and  executed  • 
several  works,  particularly  a  Virgin  weeping  over  the  dead  | 
body  of  Chrisl^  for  St.  Peter's  church,  which  excited  astonish-  ' 
roent,  not  only  by  its  excellence,  but  by  the  apparent  laciUty 
with  which  the  greatest  difficulties  of  art  were  surmounted. 
Several  great  works  in  art  having  at  this  time  been 
projected  by  the    government  of  Florence,  Michel  An- 
gelo, at  the  earnest  advice  of  his  friends,  returned  to  that 
city,  and  tiie  first  undertaking  on  which  he  exercised  his 
talents  was  a  gtgantio  statue  of  David,  hewn  firom  a  solid 
block  of  mm»4    This  work  had  been  commenced  some 
years  pr«Tiously  by  one  Simon  da  Fiesole,  who,  finding  that 
he  had,  undertaken  a  task  wholly  beyond  his  capacity,  had 
abandoned  it  in  despair.    The  misshapen  mass  whicli  had 
been  thus  Idft,  Mi^l  Angelo  accommodated  to  a  new  de- 
sign, and  produced  from  it  the  sublime  statue  which  orna- 
ments the  ^reat  square  at  Florence.    The  Gonfaloniere, 
Pietro  Sodariiii,  was  now  anxious  to  enrich  the  city  with 
some  grand  production  of  Michel  Angelo's  pencil.    Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci  had  been  commissioned  to  pamt  an  histo- 
rical picture  for  one  end  of  the  hall  of  the  Ducal  palace,  and 
Michel  Angelo  wtes  engaged  to  execute  anothel*  at  the  oppo- 
site extrem%.    He  selected  a  subject  from  the  wars  of  Pisa, 
in  whu^  a  number  of  men,  while  bathing  in  the  Amo,  are 
surprised  by  a  sudden  attack  on  the  city,  and  start  up  to 
re(»ulse  tlie  enemy.    Trumpets  are  sounding ;  some  of  the 
warriors  endes^rour,  with  gestures  of  fririous  impatience,  to 
draw  their  garments  over  their  wet  limbs ;  others  rush  half- 
clad  intOL  ifae  combat ;  horse  and  foot  are  intermingled,  and 
the  whoia  icene  breathes  fierceness  and  slaughter.    This 
cartoon,  With  the  akeeption  of  a  few  dismembered  fragments, 
his  pe^shed,  but  aa  long  as  it  existed,  it  was  studied  by 
artists  froa  all  countries,  and  Benvenuto  Cellini,  a  scholar 
and  adiMirar  of  Michel  Angelo,  afilrms,  that  he  never 
equalled  it  in  My  of  his  subsequent  productions.    Michel 
Ai^(alo  had  at  this  time  attained  only  his  twentyninth 
ym^i  aidk  had  not  only  established  his  reputation  as  the 
groatiist  Mtkt  ef  his  day,  but  had  created  by  the  novelty 
and  gtandan  4fl^  style  a  new  sBra  in  the  arts^   Julius  IL, 
8  pemiff  Whs,  in  tte^ettergietic  cast  of  his  character,  bore  a 
itmg^  reMmMftM^fo  Michel  Anselo  hnnself,  having  now 
ftttfeedtf^^^'tfill'  lMjMl^'d(iatr,-6a£^^  him  immediately  ^ 
Rome,  and  commissioned  him  to  make  his  monument,  a 
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work  conceived  on  a  scale  which  Michel  Angelo  felt  to  be 
commensumte  to  his  powers.    He  made  a  design,  which, 
had  it  been  finished  accordinff  to  Us  original  intention, 
would  have  surjiassed  in  grandeur,  beauty,  and  richness  of 
ornament  avety  ancient  and  imperial  sepulchre.     It  was  to 
have  had  four  fronts  of  marble,  embellished  with  forty  statues, 
besides  several  mezzo-rilievi  in  bronze.  To  this  design  Rome 
and  the  worid  are  indebted  for  the  magnificent  church  of  St. 
Peter's ;  for  Michel  Angelo  having  suggested  to  the  pope  that 
the  interior  of  the  old  edifice  would  not  allow  sufficient  space 
for  the  monument  to  be  properly  seen,  tlie  pontiff  dotermmod 
to  rebuild  the  church  on  a  larger  scale.  While  the  monument 
was  in  progress,  the  pope  delighted  to  come  and  inspect  it ; 
but  the  work  was  internipted  by  an  accident  which  strongly 
marks  the  chai'acter  of  the  artist    Having  occasion  to  make 
some  communication  to  his  holiness,  and  not  having  found 
admission  on  two  applications,  in  the  latter  of  which  ho  felt 
himself  somewhat  superciliously  treated  by  one  of  the  officers 
in  attendance,  he  gave  directions  to  his  servants  to  sell  his 
goods  to  the  Jews,  and  immediately  set  off  for  Florence.  He 
had  scarcely  reached  Poggiobonii  before  five  couriers  had 
arrived  from  Julius  commanding  his  immediate  r^^turn.  but 
Michel  Angelo  was  indexible,  and  continued  his  journey. 
On  arriving  at  Florence,  ho  set  about  finishing  the  cartoon 
of  Pisa,  but  three  briefs  were  dispatched  to  Sodeiini  the  Gon- 
faloniere, requiring  that  he  should  be  sent  back.    Michel 
Angelo  excused  himself,  alleging  that  he  had  accepted  a 
commission  fix)m  the  Grand  Sultan  to  go  to  Constantinople 
for  the  purpose  of  building  a  bridge.    The  pope,  in  the 
mean  time,  had  gone  on  political 'affairj»  to  Bologna,  and 
Soderini,  feai'ing  he  should  himself  inom*  the  papal  dis- 
pleasure tlirough  Midiel  Angolos  contumacy,  persuaded 
him  to  go  to  that  city.    Immediately  on  his  arrival,  and 
before  he  had  had  time  to  ac^ust  himself,  he  was  conducted 
by  the  pope's  otficers  before  his  holiness,  who,  looking  at 
him  with  an  angry  glance,  said,  *  What,  then !  instead  of 
coming  to  seek  us,  thou  wast  determined  that  we  should 
come  to  seek  thee  ?*  Michel  Angelo  excused  himself,  saying, 
*  that  be  had  quitted  Rome,  being  uqable,  after  his  faithful 
services  to  his  holiness,  to  endure  the  indignity  of  being  de- 
nied admission  to  him.*  A  bishop  in  attendance,  intekiding 
to  say  something  in  extenuation,  observed  to  the  pope,  that 
such  persons,  however  expert  in  their  professions,   were 
usually  ignorant  of  everything  else :  *  Who  told  Uiee  to  in- 
terfere ? '  exclaimed  Julius,  bestowing  at  tlie  same  time  a 
heai-ty  blow  with  his  staff  on  the  shoulders  of  the  ecclesiastic; 
and  commanding  Michel  Angelo  to  kneel,  he  gave  him  his 
benediction,  and  received  him  into  full  favour,  giving  him 
directions  at  the  same  time  to  make  his  statue  in  bronze. 
Micliel  Angelo  soon  completed  the  clay  model ;  the  statue 
was  the  personification  of  majesty,  but  the  face  had  so 
terrible  an  expression,  that  the  pope  dendtanded,  *  Am  I 
uttering  a  blessing  or  a  curse  ?'  Michel  Angelo  replied, '  that 
he  had  intended  to  represent  him  admoni^iing  the  people 
of  Bologna,  and  inquired  if  his  holiness  would  have  a  book 
placed  in  one  of  the  hands :  *  Give  me  a  sword,'  answered 
the  warlike  pontiff,  *  I  know  n(^ng  of  books.* 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  Julius  was  induced  by  the  advice 
of  his  architect,  Bramante,  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  < 
monument,  and  he  gave  orders  to  Michel  Angelo  to  paint  the 
vault  of  tlie  Sistine  C*hapel.  It  is  said,  that  Bramante  was 
instigated  by  unworthy  motives  in  giving  this  counsel  to  the 
pope,  eitlier  imagining  that  the  large  sums  which  his 
holiness  was  expending  in  sculpture  would  leave  less  at  his 
command  for  the  purposes  of  architecture ;  or  that  Michel 
Angelo,  who  preferred  the  practice  of  sculpture  to  dutt  of 
painting,  would  incense  the  Pope  by  refusing  to  perform  his 
commission ;  or  finally,  that,  should  he  attempt  it,  he  would 
expose  his  inferiority  as  a  painter  to  Rafikelle  d'Urbino,  who 
was  Bramante's  nephew.  Such  are  the  motives  ascribed  to 
Bramante,  although,  it  would  aj^ear,  on  no  very  rational 
grounds.  If,  however,  Bramante  was  really  actuated  by  any 
unworthy  motive*  never  did  an  evil  intention  more  completely 
defeat  itself  Michel  Angelo,  indeed,  who  was  absorbed  in  the 
execution  of  the  monument,  most  earnestly  endeavoured  to 
decline  the  U»k  of  painting  the  chapel,  and  even  alleged  that 
he  thought  Raffaelle  better  qualified  to  perform  it ;  but  Pope 
JUius  allowed  no  impediment  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  wUl, 
and  Michel  Angelo,  finding  himself  without  an  altemati\*e, 
and  impressed  with  a  tense  of  the  vastness  and  grandeur  of 
the  tasit,  eommenoed  his  carteons.  He  kivitsd  ftom  Florenoe 
sa^mral  artlsu  disiinguislied  as  piduters  in  fbsseo,  a  mode  of 
practice  in  which  he  was  then  inexperienced,  and  the  roof  of 
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tbe  chapel  was  commenced  by  these  assistants^under  his  direc- 
tion ;  their  execution,  however,  fell  short  of  his  expectations, 
and  entering  the  chapel  one  morning,  he  dismissed  them 
all,  threw  their  work  from  the  walls,  and  determined  on 
executing  the  whole  himself.  Uavine  advanced  to  the 
third  compartment,  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  his 
labour  frustrated  by  the  bad  quality  of  his  materials,  in  which 
fermentation  had  taken  place,  and  in  utter  disappointment 
he  renounced  the  undertaking.  The  pope,  being  made 
acquainted  with  this  misfortune,  sent  to  him  his  architect, 
San  G^llo,  who  investigated  the  cause  of  the  fiulure,  and 
tauffht  him  how  to  correct  it  Thus  reassured,  he  pro- 
ceeded, and  the  pontiff  hearing  at  length  that  the  cieling 
was  half  completed,  could  control  his  impatience  no  longer, 
and  ordered  the  chapel  to  lie  opened  for  his  inspection. 
Many  other  persons  found  admission,  and  amon^  the  rest 
Raffaelle  d'Urbino,  who  tben  first  became  acquamted  with 
Michel  Angelo's  powers  as  a  painter.  Struck  with  ad- 
miration, he  immediately  changed  his  own  style,  and 
with  the  candour  natural  to  a  great  mind,  thanked  God  that 
he  had  been  bom  in  the  same  age  with  so  great  an  artist 
The  work  was  now  carried  forward  without  interruption, 
and  the  whole  was  completed  within  one  year  and  eight 
months  flrom  the  time  of  its  commencement ;  an  achieve- 
ment which,  whether  we  consider  the  magnitude  and  sub- 
limity of  the  performance,  or  the  idmost  incredibly  short 
time  in  which  it  was  excuted,  is  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  art  The  chapel  was  opened  on  All  Saints*  day, 
with  a  solemn  mass,  at  which  tne  pope  assisted  in  person. 
The  roof  is  divided  into  twelve  compartments,  in  which  is 
painted  the  history  of  the  antediluvian  world.  In  three  of 
the  first  compartments  Michel  Angelo  has  personified  the 
Supreme  Being,  dividing  the  light  from  the  darkness— 
creating  the  sun  and  moon — and  giving  life  to  Adam. 
The  attempt  to  pourtray  the  Deity  bv  visible  representation 
is  repugnant  to  our  present  ideas,  hut  it  was  at  that  time 
sanctioned  by  the  church,  and  is  almost  atoned  for  by 
those  images  of  divine  power  and  majesty  which  Michel 
Angelo  has  here  embodied.  The  eleventh  subject  of  the 
series  on  the  roof  is  the  Deluge,  and  the  twelfth  is  fh>m  the 
story  of  Noah,  showing  the  remnant  of  the  human  race  pre- 
served after  that  awful  event.  On  the  sides  of  the  chapel  is  a 
smies  of  designs  representing  the  persons  who  oomimse  the 
genealogy  of  Clirist,  and  between  these  compartments  are 
the  oolo^al  figures  of  the  Prophets  and  Sibyls,  seated  in 
solemn  meditation.  The  effect  of  the  whole  work  is  adapted 
wiUi  admirable  accuracy  to  the  vast  height  at  which  it  is 
seen,  arid  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  it  without  reverence 
and  astonishment  The  reign  of  Julius  terminated  in  1513, 
when  Leo  X.  succeeded. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  Leo  X.,  whose  name  is 
associated  with  the  ideas  of  tast^  and  munificence,  and 
\lho  affected  ^lly  to  appreciate  the  powers  of  Michel  An- 
gelo,'would  have  engaged  him  on  some  work  worthy  of  his 
talentf.  There  is,  however,  in  his  whole  conduct  towards 
this  great  artist  a  display  of  ipjustice  not  easily  explained. 
He  obtruded  on  him  the  task  of  building  the  £sj;ade  of  the 
church  of  S.  J^iorenzo  at  Florence -a  commission  against 
which  the  artist  most  strenuously  protested ;  but  the  pope 
ov^ruled  all  objections,  and  compelled  him  to  go  to  Carrara, 
in  order  to  excavate  marble  for  the  purnose.  He  was 
afterwards  directed  to  procure  it  from  the  quarries  of 
Pietra  Santa :  the  difficulties  of  conveying  it  hence  wore 
iovtnd  almost  insurmountable,  and  we  cannot  read  without 
sunrise  atid  indignation,  that  during  the  whole  pontificate 
<i£Leo,  ap^iod  of  eight  years,  this  extraordinary  man  was 
emj^oyed  in  hewing  rocks  and  excavating  a  roarl.  The 
shdrt  rdgn  of  Adrian  VI.  which  followed,  althou>;h  ge- 
nerally unfavourable  to  the  aits,  was  less  ii\)ui-iv)us  to  Michel 
Angelo,  as  it  allowed  hira  leisure  to  proceed  with  the  monu- 
ment'of  Julius  XL;  but  on  the  acce^raion  of  Clement  VIL 
tlmt  work  was  again  imerruptod,  and  he  was  called  on  bv 
the  new  pontiff  to  build  u  library  and  sacristy  for  tlie  cliurch 
of.  S.  I^reiuso.  Tbe  civil  wars  of  Florence  ensued  soon 
a£KeiV.aftd  we  find  Michel  Angelo  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
OOginter. .  On  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici  he  was  appointed 
auporint^dent  of  the  fortifications  by  the  local  government, 
aii|l  he  evince<l  extraordinary  skill  in  fortifying  tlie  important 
p((Sf'Of  9an  Miniato.  Having  continued,  his  services  until 
h^rffUithKt  '\hey  could  no  longer  be  effectmal., and. consider- 
ing! ^hs  fftU  of.  the  city  iu^yit^le  he  withdraw  U>  V^ni^^ 
an(\  during  his  residence  there,  it^s  a4rir<ned  by  s«me»uthOr  j 
rities»  that  he  gave  the  design  for  the  l>ridgejof  fb^  .lU^ltp* 


He  returned  to  Rorence  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  who  seemed  to  attach  more  importance  than 
himself  to  his  services,  but,  as  he  had  foreseen,  the  city  was 
soon  after  compelled  to  surrender,  and  he  judged  it  prudent 
to  conceal  himself,  as  did  several  of  the  citizens  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  in  its  defence.  Michel  Angelo 
has  b^n  reproached  with  ingratitude  to  the  Medici  for  the 
part  he  took  in  those  transactions,  but  he  is,  perhaps,  to  be 
praised  rather  than  condemned  for  having  sacrificed  his 
private  feelings  to  the  duty  he  owed'liis  country.  As  soon 
as  tlie  tumult  consequent  on  the  sack  of  Uie  city  had  sub- 
sided, Clement  VI.  ordered  strict  search  to  be  made  for 
Michel  Angelo,  received  him  kindly,  consulted  him  on 
various  works,  and  the  great  picture  Of  the  Last  Judgment 
was  then  projected.  The  death  of  Clement,  in  1 533,  sus- 
pended these  intentions,  and  Michel  Angelo  now  hoped  that 
he  should  be  enabled  to  complete  the  monument  of  Julius  H. 
This  work  had  been  the  fiivourite  employment  of  his  life, 
and  he  had  devoted  to  it  all  his  powers,  but  it  had  proved 
to  him,  almost  fk>m  its  commen(iement,  a  source  of  inquie- 
tude. Each  pontiff,  since  the  death  of  Julius,  had  on  his 
accession  demanded  the  services  of  Michel  Angelo,  and 
compelled  him,  in  spite  of  his  earnest  remonstrances,  to  dis- 
continue his  labours  on  the  monument ;  in  the  meantime, 
the  heirs  of  Julius,  being  impatient  for  its  completion, 
harassed  him  with  threats  and  complaints,  large  sums  of 
money  having  been  paid  him  during  tlie  progress  of  the 
work.  Clement  VI.  insisted  that  ifichel  Angx^Io  had  a 
right  to  consider  himself  rather  the  creditor  than  the  debtor; 
but  Paul  III,,  when  Michel  Angelo  urged  his  obligation  to 
the  heirs  of  Julius,  as  a  reason  ibr  decUning  the  commissions 
he  offered  him,  threatened  to  tear  the  contract  with  his  own 
hands.  He  came,  however,  attended  by  ten  cardinals,  to 
see  the  work  which  had  occasioned  so  much  litigation,  and 
pronounced  it  to  be  miraculous.  Being  shown,  at  the  same 
time,  tlie  cartoons  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  Last 
Judgment,  he  determined  that  nothing  should  impede  the 
immediate  execution  of  that  work,  and  undertook  to  arbitrate 
himself  betVireen  Michel  Aneelo  and  the  heirs  of  Julius. 
The  monument  was  at  length  finished,  by  mututd  agree- 
ment, on  a  smaller  soale  than  had  been  originally  projected, 
and  placed  in  the  church  of  San  Pietre  in  Vinculo.  Michel 
Angelo  now  found  himself  at  liberty  to  preoeed  with  the 
picture  of  the  Last  Judgment ;  he  devoted  to  that  immense 
work  the  labour  of  eight  years,  and  it  was  finished  in  1541 . 
We  are  accustomed  to  rx>nnect  with  this  performance  an  im- 
pression of  everything  which  is  great  in  art;  nevertheless, 
whoever  expects  to  find  in  it  that  which  is  asuaUy  attached 
to  our  ideas  of  painting,  an  effect  a^roeable  to  the  eye,  will 
be  utterly  disappoinre.V.  Art,  indeed,  was  not  at  that  time 
considered  a  medium  of  amusement  tnevely,  but  a  vehicle  for 
religious  impressions;  and  as  the  heading  feeling  issociated 
with  tbe  awful  idea  of  the  last  judgment  is  that  of  tenor,  so 
Michel  Angek)  has  made  terror  the  predominatiDg  sentiment 
of  his  picture.  In  the  Messiah  we  see  rather  the  inexorable 
judge  than  the  merciful  Redeemer ;  he  turns  to  the  left,  and 
fulminates  his  sentence  on  the  wicked,  '\i^ho  fall  thunder- 
struck. These  groups,  precipitsfted  thvough  the  air,  are 
seized  by  demons  who  spring  fhimthe  abyss,  beneath.  This 
is  the  finest  part  of  the  picture,  for  there  ia  little  among  the 
groups  of  the  righteous,  who  on  the  opposite  side  are  ascend- 
ing into  heaven,  which  expresses  tbe  happiness  of  Uie 
blessed.  That  part  of  the  picture  in  which  the  dead  are 
seen  rising  from  their  graves  is  admirable.  .  The  «x«^- 
lenee  of  the  work  consists  in  the  unpanUelsd  powera  of 
invention  dis|ila|red  in  the  various  grGMU^  and  in  the  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  humani  figure  by  which  tbe  artist 
was  enabled  so  effectually  to.cndimy  his.  oonoeptions ;  but 
considering  the  composition  a^.  a  whole;  it  must  be  ae- 
knowledged,  that,  without  iaapairingithe.selsmn impression 
proper  to  the  subject*  a  more^pietureeqne  ADrangemenl  might 
have.been  admitted,  and.  that  es'tn  1^  aentimeilt  would  have 
been  augmented,  by  more  powerful ^eomWations  of  light  and 
shadow.  U  was  pronounc^  b)r  oeotemporary  criticism  that  . 
MicM  Angelo  had  in  Ihfit  work  excelled  idltiis  ibrmer  pro- 
ductions ;  but  the  deliberate  judgment  of  time».wjS  beliei-e,  > 
inclines  to  decide  that  his  great  namerasapainlsr.is  better  . 
sustained  by  the  compartmepts  in  the  rooi  andjeo  the  sides 
of  the  S^stine  chapel*  than  by  the  picture  of  the  lii»t  Judg- 
ment The  career  of  Michel  Angelo  is  an  ^uiaple.of  the  . 
splendid .  reeulto  produced  by  great-  powien  in  eomunolion  ; 
in^Hh,  |{i:eat  oppQrUmities.  W^  nex(  find  him,  ep^^g^d  in<conr  -. 
stru<^tipg  the  magnificent,  fabric  of,  SU  Petec*a  cnunb.   He  . 
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began  Vt  tabetiltttiiiff  to  the  SaraoeniodMign  of  SaaCktllo, 
a  more  Christian  anatnpcHrb  model  in  the  s&pe  of  a  Greek 
cross.  *Thislkbrio»*tousethehu:i|^uageofFa8eli,' scattered 
into  infinity  of  janing  parts  by  fais  predecessors,  he  concen- 
trated; suspended  the  cupola,  and  to  the  most  complex, 
ffave  the  air  of  tlie  most  simple  of  edifices.*  On  this  work 
ne  was  occupied  during  the  whole  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  found  opportunities,  however,  to  direct  fortifications,  to 
adorn  the  Capitol  with  magnificent  buildings,  to  finish  the 
Famese  palace,  and  give  designs  for  other  works  of  archi- 
tecture. But  circumstances  connected  with  the  building  of 
the  church  embittered  his  latter  years  with  serious  causes 
of  trouble.  As  he  had  occasion,  among  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  the  undertaking,  to  promote  some  and 
dismiss  others,  he  was  beset  by  canals,  and  harassed  by 
opposition ;  and  machinations  were  even  employed  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  office :  but  he  was  uniformly  supported  bv 
the  ponttfib,  espeoiallv  by  Julius  III.,  who  regarded  him  with 
profound  respect  and  veneration.  Old  age  came  upon  him 
not  unaccompanied  with  the  physical  infirmities  which 
belong  to  it,  but  he  retained  the  vigour  and  alacrity  of  his 
mental  faculties  to  the  close  of  his  long  life.  He  died  on  the 
l^th  February,  1563,  having  nearly  attained  his  89th  year. 
His  last  woids  were,  '  In  your  passage  through  this  life,  re- 
member the  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ.*  He  was  buried 
with  due  honours  in  the  church  of  the  Apostoli  at  Rome ; 
but  his  remains  were  afterwards  removed  to  the  chureh  d 
Santa  Croce,  at  Florence. 

Considered  either  in  relation  to  the  degree  or  the  variety 
of  his  talents,  Michel  Angelo  holds  a  foremost  place  among 
the  great  men  of  an  age  which  has  left  the  most  durable 
impressions  upon  the  arts  and  literature  of  Eurene.  As  a 
painter  and  sculptor  he  created  his  own  style,  which,  as  it 
owed  nothing  to  his  predecessors,  so  it  has  remained 
unapproachable  either  by  rivalry  or  imitation.  As  an 
architect,  he  converted  die  fabric  of  St  Peter*s  finom  an 
incongruous  structure  into  the  noblest  temple  which  was 
ever  erected  to  the  honour  of  the  Deity.  The  few  poetic 
compositions  which  Michel  Angelo  has  left  can  add  Uttle 
to  his  vast  reputation,  except  as  an  evidence  of  his  ver- 
satility ;  it  may  be  observed,  however,- that  they  are  by  no 
means  unworthy  of  such  a  mind,  and  that,  even  in  point 
of  versification,  they  rank  amonie;  the  best  in  Italian  lite- 
rature. His  talents  in  engineering  need  no  other  attes- 
tation than  the  fatet,  that  v  auban,  the  celebrated  French 
engineer,  in  passing  through  Florence,  was  so  imi>ressed  with 
tlie  skill  evinced  in  the  fortifications  of  San  Miniato,  that  he 
ordered  plans  and  models  of  them  to  be  made  for  his  own 
especial  study.  The  moral  qualities  also  of  Michel  Angelo 
are  entitled  to  our  respect  He  was  benevolent,  temperate, 
aaid  pious ;  and  although  he  felt  the  dignity  of  his  own 
character,  and  knew  how  to  enforce  respect  from  the  arro- 
gant and  the  supercilious,  in  his  general  deportment  he  was 
mild  and  unassuming.  He  had  acquired  considerable  wealth 
by  the  exercise  of  his  various  talents,  and  he  employed 
it  lil)erally ;  he  assisted  his  friends,  provided  for  his  ser- 
vants, and  during  the  siege  of  Florence,  he  supplied  the 
fovemment  with  sums  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  consi- 
ered  as  the  contribution  of  an  individual  For  the  labour 
of  building  St  Peter's  chureh,  continued  through  many 
years,  he  refused  all  remuneration,  declaring  that  he  dedi- 
cated that  service  to  the  glory  of  God.  Although  no  man 
was  ever  more  entitled  to  the  claim  of  mtuitive  talent  than 
Michel  Angelo,  no  man  ever  trusted  to  it  less :  his  practice 
yfag  incessant,  he  continued  his  studies  to  the  last,  and  so 
untiring  was  his  energy,  that  even  while  engaged  in  the 
military  operations  of  Florence,  he  proceeded  with  his  works 
in  statuary  and  painting.  His  predilections  were  decidedly 
in  &vour  of  sculpture,  in  preference  to  the  other  arts :  yet  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  nis  reputation  is  not  more  perma- 
nently based  on  his  paintings  in  the  Sistine  chapel  Beauty, 
so  essential  an  element  in  sculpture,  was  certainly  not  the 
branch  of  art  in  which  he  excelled :  nevertheless,  in  sub- 
jects wherein  that  quality  is  not  indispensable,  he  sometimes 
leaches  a  point  of  unimagined  excellence ;  nor  can  there 
be  ibund  perhaps,  in  the  whole  range  of  Ghreek  sculpture,  any 
thing  approximating  to  the  profound  sentiment  and  terrible 
energy  exhibited  in  the  statues  of  Lorenzo  and  of  Moses. 
As  a  painter,  he  has  no  competitor  in  the  highest  qualities 
of  art,  except  Raffiwlle,  to  whom,  it  appears  to  us,  he  stands 
in  the  same  relation  which,  in  our  literature,  Milton  bears 
to  Shakspeare.  In  depth  of  pathos  in  discriminated  ex- 
pression, m  varieties  of  character,  andthe  oower  of  telling 
bis  story,  Raffaelle  is  certeinly  superior  to  Michel  Angelo ; 


bat  if  die  truth  of  that  axiom  be  admitted,  that  toUimitirg 
in  its  highest  degree,  is  more  than  an  equivalent  for  ail 
other  qualities,  ttoi  is  Michel  Angelo,  without  doubt,  the 
greatest  painter  that  ever  existed. 

ANGELO  CARAVAGGIO.    [See  CiiRAViiooio.] 

ANGELN  is  that  part  of  Schleswig  which  is  endfoaed 
by  the  bay  of  Flensburg,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Schlei.  The 
largest  diameter  of  this  district,  from  N.  to  S.  and  from  E.  to 
W.,  is  about  twenty  English  miles.  Its  surface  comprehends 
about  230  square  miles,  of  which  the  population  amounts  to 
30,000.  Among  their  neighbours  the  inhabitants  are  dis- 
tinguished for  bodily  strength,  an  independent  spirit,  and 
love  of  liberty ;  they  are  industrious,  and  in  a  country  where 
the  criminal  calendar  is  insignificant,  they  contribute  towards 
it  the  smallest  number:  in  this  district  prosperity  is  eeneral. 
The  eastern  part  of  it  is  very  fertile ;  me  western  is  more 
sandy :  of  late  great  pro^ss  has  been  made  in  agriculture ; 
but  the  roads  are  so  mdifferent,  that  they  are  a  subject  of 
general  complaint  Angeln  has  not,  like  other  parts  of 
Schleswig,  a  neculiar  poUtical  constitution.  Fifteen  t»f  its 
northern  parishes  belong  to  the  Amt  (the  government  or 
county)  of  Flensburg^  and  the  eighteen  southern  ones  to 
that  of  Gottorf, 

ANGER,  (according  to  Aristotle.  Rhetor,  b.  ii.,  c.  2.) 
is  a  detire  of  revenge,  accompanied  with  pain,  on  account  q/* 
an  apparent  slight  improperly  offered  to  a  person  or  some 
-one  connected  with  him.  From  this  definition  it  appears* 
first,  that  in  order  to  excite  the  passion  of  anger  it  is  neces« 
sary  that  a  slight  should  be  offered ;  and  secondly,  that  the 
slight  produces  a  desire  of  revenge,  whieh  is  painful  until  it 
is  either  gratified  or  assuaged.  A  slight  is  an  act  or  for- 
bearance by  which  a  man  appears  to  indicate  his  opinion 
that  another  person  is  not  worthy  of  notice ;  and  it  may  be 
shown  both  lu  active  and  passive  conduct;  actively,  as 
when  a  person  insults,  reviles,  ridicules  and  banters,  or 
annoys,  vexes  and  teazes  another:  passively,  as  wh^  a 
person  omits  the  marks  of  attention  and  respect  which  an 
mfbrior  owes  to  a  superior,  or  an  equal  to  an  equal,  or  whbn 
he  treats  another  with  contempt  In  the  cases  of  abuse, 
insult,  and  unseemly  or  misplaced  ridicule,  as  well  as  where 
there,  is  a  scornful  indifierence  or  a  want  of  respect^  beha- 
viour, the  pain  is  caused  bv  the  undue  assumption  by  which 
an  equal  appears  to  make  himself  a  superior,  and  an  inferior 
an  equal.  Hence  it  is  (as  an  antient  historian  has  re- 
marked) that  men  care  more  for  insult  than  ii\jury  ;  as  the 
one  seems  to  be  the  aggression  of  an  equal,  for  his  own 
profit ;  the  other  to  be  the  insolence  of  a  superior,  arising 
nom  spite  or  mere  wantonness*.  In  the  cases  of  annoyance 
and  vexation,  the  pain  of  the  person  angered  is  caused  by 
the  feeling  that  the  object  of  the  other  party  is  purely  to 
give  pain,  without  any  advantage  accruing  to  himself. 

The  pain  excited  by  the  slight  is  instantly  followed  by  a 
desire  of  revenge.  The  desire  of  revenge  is  not  a  general 
desire  that  ill  may  come  to  the  person  offering  the  slight* 
but  a  desire  of  personally  paining  him,  so  that  he  may  know 
by  whom  the  pain  is  inflicted,  and  the  person  angered  maj 
have  the  gratification  of  being  himself  the  executioner  of  his 
own  retribution.  The  satisfaction  of  the  desire  of  vengeance 
is  always  pleasurable,  and  in  brutal  and  uncultivated  minds 
id  attendea  with  all  the  marks  of  the  most  triumphant  ex- 
ultation. So  strong  indeed  is  the  temptation  of  gratifying 
this  craving  after  retaliation,  when  the  means  of  indulging 
it  are  in  our  power,  and  so  threat  the  difficulty  of  foregoing 
the  pleasure  which  it  affords,  that  Shakspeare  enumerates 
among  the  rare  instances  of  female  perfection — 

'  8he  who  beiog  angered,  her  revenn  being  nigh, 
lUds  her  wrong  stop,  and  her  dU|>leasure  fly.* 

No  angry  person,  however,  would  feel  his  desire  of  revenge 
satisfi^  by  learning  that  the  object  of  his  anger  has  suffered 
some  grievous  calamity,  as  that  he  has  lost  a  near  relation 
or  a  large  sum  of  money :  he  wishes  that  the  pain  should 
be  inflicted  in  return  for  the  slight  shown  to  him,  and  by 
his  oum  agency.  Anger,  therefore,  is  different  from  hatred : 
the  one  is  a  passion  wnich  is  commonly  extinguished  by  the 
lapse  of  time,  even  if  the  desire  of  vengeance  is  not  satis- 
fied ;  the  other  is  a  settled  habit  of  the  mind  which  never 
varies :  the  one  is  attended  with  pain,  the  other  id  without 
pain.  Anger  is  always  personal,  and  is  felt  only  towards 
mdividuals :  hatred  is  often  general,  and  embraces  not  only 
individuals,  but  whole  classes,  as  murderers,  tyrants,  here- 
tics, &c.    There  are  even  national  hatreds,  and  misanthropy 

•  On  a  aimnar  leaton  was  foonded  the adticoof  Beniadotte  to  Louis  XVI lU 
that  Franee  was  to  be  governed  with  an  ironhand,  and  a  vthti  glove:  a  le- 
naik  oapable  of  a  much  wider  extension.  .  .  ^ 
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h  a  hatred  of  tbd  tohoie  human  raa.  Anger  is  often  satis- 
fled  with  a  sliffht  infliction  of  pain,  whereas  hatred  desires 
nothing  less  than  the  extinction  of  the  persons  hated; 
hence  pity  is  consistent  with  anger,  hut  never  with  hatred. 
Anger  seeks  to  inflict  pain;  hatred  desires  to  do  harm. 
Anger  requires  a  personal  retaliation,  hatred  is  pleased  that 
hann  should  come  to  the  person  hated,  from  whatever  quar- 
ter, and  hy  whatever  means.  (See  Aristot.  Rhit.,  b.  2,  c.  4.) 

As  anger  is  a  bad  passion,  the  object  of  which  is  the  in^ 
lliction  of  pain,  it  ought  to  be  restrained ;  and  one  of  the 
tttost  important  parts  of  moral  discipline  is  the  proper  ref- 
lation or  the  desire  of  revenc^  whicn  characterises  it  The 
proper  government  at  this  passion  consists  not  in  altogether 
suppressing  it,  which  ui  indeed  impossible,  as  every  person 
Must  feel  pained  at  an  undeserved  slight,  but  in  repressing 
the  desire  of  vengeance  to  which  that  pain  gives  rise.  It  is 
a  rule,  to  which  every  exception  should  be  questioned  with 
the  utmost  jealousy,  that  in  a  political  society  all  vengeance 
forvengeanee  sake  is  immoral.  This,  however,  does  ne. 
prevent  a  person  from  showing  ht$  ditpUatun  at  an  im- 
proper slight:  so  that  the  reproof  be  given  without  ani- 
mosity, ana  aristf  fVom  a  desire  of  preventing  future  affronts 
or  vexation,  not  of  satiating  a  thirst  for  revenge. 

Although  anger  is  a  bad  passion,  and  in  a  state  of  civil 
society  its  effects  are  much  oftener  hurtful  than  beneficial, 
its  tue  (or,  as  is  sometimes  said,  its  fined  cause)  is  not  the 
less  obvious.  In  a  state  of  nature,  before  the  institution  of 
government,  if  instead  of  men  being  prompted  by  the  con- 
stant and  violent  influence  of  a  passion  to  retaliate  harm  for 
harm,  the  retribution  of  wrongs  had  been  left  to  the  irre- 
gular operation  of  cool  reason,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
%e  collision  of  interests  and  the  mutual  resistance  which 
lirose  from  each  man  being  the  avenger  of  his  own  cause, 
and  which  were  the  origin  of  political  government,  would 
e\erhave  existed.*  Hence  revenge  (as  Lord  Bacon  has 
Said)  is  a  sott  of  wild  justice ;  that  is,  in  a  society  where 
there  is  no  administration  of  law,  it  takes  the  place  of  legal 
justice ;  and  it  is  better  that  wrongs  should  be  avenged  than 
that  they  ahould  be  done  with  entire  impunity .t  In  the 
barbarous  states  of  society  which  have  prevailed  at  different 
times  in  Arabia,  Greece,  Germany,  Scotland,  and  other 
ejuntries,  the  imperfect  security  of  person  which  existed  was 
owing  chiefly  to  me  duty  of  revenue  imposed  by  traditionary 
feelings  and  opinions  on  the  family  of  a  munlered  person. 
But  when  the  exercise  of  sovereign  political  power  is  once 
firmly  established,  tos^ether  with  an  efficient  administration 
of  law  by  regular  judicatories,  the  use  of  revenge,  as  an  in- 
strument for  the  repression  of  wrongs,  has  ceased,  and  it 
must  give  place  to  a  far  better  substitute.  The  good,  says 
the  French  proverb,  is  the  enemy  of  the  better;  and  on  this 
principle,  a  political  society,  both  in  its  lesal  and  moral  code, 
must  discard  that  instrument  to  which  it  may,  indeed,  in 
great  measure  owe  its  existence,  but  which  is  incompatible 
with  its  continuance  in  a  state  of  happiness  and  tranquillity. 
The  private  retaliation  of  wrongs  is  the  scaffolding  by  meana 
of  which  the  structure  of  civil  society  Was  erected,  but  which 
disfigures  its  beauty  and  impairs  its  utility  when  completed. 
[See  PtTvisHiraNT.] 

ANGERBURG,  one  of  the  dircles  of  the  government  of 
Oumbinnen,  in  the  pronnce  of  eastern  Prussia,  containing 
a  surface  of  360  square  miles,  and  about  '^6.000  inhabitants. 
Angerburg  is  the  name  also  of  a  small  tOwn,  with  a  castle, 
lying  on  the  Gross- Mauer  Lake,  in  this  province.  It  makes 
linens  and  woollens;  has  a  manufactory  of  salt,  and  a 
fishery  ;  and  some  trade  in  timber.  The  population  is  about 
2900.  It  is  in  54**  8'  N.  lat.,  W*  15*  E.  long. ;  seventy  mUes 
S.E.  of  Konijrsberg. 

ANGERMANLAND  is  a  province  of  Sweden  on  the 
Baltic  Sea,  or  rather  on  that  narrow  part  of  it,  called  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia.  It  is  now  comprehended  under  the  poli- 
tical division  of  Angermanland-Iiln  or  Hemosand-Lan,  of 
^idi  it  fbrms  the  northern,  most  extensive,  and  important 
part;  the  southern,  and  smaller,  is  the  antient  province 
df  Medelpad.  The  political  union  of  these  provlncea 
obliges  Qs  to  treat  of  them  together,  Vhich  may  ba  done 
titer  more  easily,  aa  they  resemble  one  anoth^  in  aimott 
eterymspeet 

*  ItU  remtxtwl  by  SouiIp  leayni.  Oat  CImw  •Owfon^feb  wit*  ivMfrvf  |« 
Vvowtaoitf  itmhierHbrBMilihd.  Mth  m  lh«  ■•«1«lraMK  cTlWlindy  Vy 
wAmti  MOil  ilrinWnK.  its  pMMrmiM  tx9m  jJkjfUvA  bam.  tk  pfaMgwUi  of 
lite  •p'-cit^,  he,  \mpim  bean  tvtraated  by  Pro  Ucooe  to  <»ar  apiiafftet  or  mo 
mn^  nfi  Bf^ertoimr  roaioti :  th«  op'rcilua of  tlia  tirmtfr  hloK  inralar  and 
oalDtormiited,  of  the  latter  eapricfuus  luid  aooenaln.  Sea  the  adnilcttbla 
Mvirw  of  M>  netaphyileal  work  by  Dr.  Johttson. 

1  eaaBbhopbatlar'tfSaramrottlUaamiBaet 


I  Angermanland-ian  attends  from  6«*  lO'  to  64*  W  N. 
lat ,  and  from  15^  40^  to  Id^  20'  B.  long.  Its  greatest 
length  lies  along  the  coast,  and  may  amoonl  to  between  140 
and  150  miles.    lu  breadth  varies  from  about  20  to  100 

{  miles.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  Umea-Iiin  or  Western 
Bothnia,  on  the  west  by  Ostersund^Lan  or  Yamtland,  on  the 
south  by  Gefle-Lan  or  Helsingland,  and  on  the  east  by  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Its  area  is  calculated  to  amount  to  216 
Swedish  or  9508  English  square  miles.  So  that  this  prOvinc* 
is  somewhat  larger  than  the  counties  of  Northumbetland, 
Durham,  and  York  taken  together. 

The  surfece  of  this  extensive  country  varies  extretuely. 
On  the  coast,  hills  succeed  hills  without  interruption ;  they 
are  steep  and  rise  sometimes  to  nearly  a  thousand  fbet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  They  are  divided  ftom  one  another  bv 
steep  valleys  several  hundred  ibet  deep,  the  bottom  of  whien 
A  occupies  by  winding  rivers,  or  fine  mountain-lakes,  on  the 
banks  of  which  meadows  and  woods  are  intermingled  in  the 
most  pleasant  manner;  the  woods  commonly  clothe  the 
slopes  of  the  hills  and  sometimes  thefa*  Summits.  If  to  this 
picture  we  add  the  inlets  of  the  sea,  which  often  pass 
through  the  narrow^  openings  between  the  hills,  and  the 
large,  rapid  rivers,  expanding  at  intenals  like  lakes*,  we 
shall  acknowledge  the  jusmess  of  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Clarke, 
who  Compares  this  pi-ovince  with  the  country  about  the 
Lago  Maggiore  in  Italy,  and  affirms  that  all  this  part  of 
Sweden  is  as  much  worth  seeing,  and  would  as  amply  repay 
the  trouble  of  a  journey  thither,  as  any  part  of  Europe.  But 
this  description  only  applies  to  the  coast  and  to  the  country 
extending  about  twentv  or  twenty-five  miles  from  it.  Farther 
westward,  no  insulated  mountains  are  seen,  the  whole  coun^ 
try,  for  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles  and  upwards,  rising 
higher  and  higher  to  more  than  a  thousand  feet  abore  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  on  this  height  it  runs  on  almost  liko  a 
plain  through  Jamtland  till  it  reaches  the  foot  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian mountains,  and  the  boundarv  of  Norway.  Fr  m 
these  heights  the  livers  descend  in  long,  and  sometimes 
narrow  valleys,  and  in  their  descent  frequently  form 
cataracts. 

The  coast  ot  this  country,  though  high,  rarely  rises  to 
200  feet,  and  is  verv  much  intersected  by  bays,  some  of 
which  run  several  miles  into  the  land,  especially  Hammar^ 
sunds-Piard,  Deger-Fiard,  and  tJllangen-Flara,  all  three 
situated  to  the  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Angerman-Elf. 
An  uninterrupted  series  of  islands  extends  along  the  coast ; 
most  of  which  are  small,  uninhabited  rocks*  called  skdr 
pronounced  share),  only  visited  in  summer  by  fishermen. 
Some,  however,  are  several  miles  in  length,  as  BvomStn,  to 
the  South  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ljungan-£lf,  Alndn,  opposite 
to  the  Sundswall,  and  Hemb  and  BamsB,  in  Ute  to- 
houchure  of  the  Angerman-Elf 

The  rivers  whu^h  traverse  Atigermanland-LIn  are  th^ 
largest  in  Sweden,  but  they  Ao  not  rise  in  the  province. 
Their  sources  aru  in  the  Scandinavian  moumains,  to  which 
this  province  does  not  extend.  TliO  most  hnportant  is  the 
AngermanBlf,  which  rises  in  an  alpine  lake,  called  Kults- 
y5n,  near  the  boundary  of  Norway,  hi  that  part  of  Umea- 
Lan  called  Asele  Lapmark.  llunning  for  nearly  bilf  ita 
course  in  a  south  eastern  direction,  it  receives  all  the  watera 
descending  firom  the  StyelUng  F3itll,  and  the  great  cham  in 
Asele  Lapmark ;  it  then  enters,  by  a  south^y  course,  An- 
g^rmanland,  where  its  watars  are  increased  by  two  large 
rivers,  coming  down  from  Jamtland.  Its  general  course  la 
still  directed  to  the  south  or  south-FOuth-east  No  river  of 
Sweden  is,  in  its  natural  state,  tlavi(^0lble,  so  Ikr  as  (ha  An- 
german-Elfl  It  mav  be  ascended  by  vOssels  of  every  de- 
scription upwards  or  forty- five  miles,  and  bv  merchant- 
vessels  to  Soliefta,  nearlv  sfacty  miles.    At  tha  last  ptace  tha 

,  navigation  is  interrupted  by  a  cataract,  and  higher  up,  other 

<  water-falls  likOwise  impede  the  transport  dt  goodt.  But,  ot 
late  yeara,  the  Swedish  government  has  paid  mueh  attention 

I  to  rendering  it  navigable.  Not  ikr  firom  itM  mottth  Dr. 
Clarke  fbund  the  breadth  of  the  river  from  ona  and  a  half 

I  to  two  miles,  and  he  adds,  that  the  fthine  exhibits  nothing 
grander,  and  that  the  bdbks  of  the  latter  are  at  nO  plare 

j  mora  beautifully  adorned,  than  those  of  the  Afigenoan-£If! 
The  whole  cour^  of  the  river  emounta  to  npwaid  of  24  v 

I  miles.  The  Indals-ElC  which  traverses  the  sOmhem  tkttt  dt 

I  Angermanland-Lan,   Or  Medelnad;   ii  properly  only  the 

I  channel  by  which  the  lake  called  StonyOn  (the  great  lake) 

discharges  ita  waters.    This  lake  is  Situated  in  Jumtland. 

surrounded  by  an  elevated  country,  which  exhibiu  high,  and 

etan  anew-oovaced  mountains  on  the  west  and  looth«   Froaa 
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fteiQ  mQuntfdnt  ntUQo'rom  rapid  rivers  descend  to  tbe  lak^, 
which  disohargei  tliesf  collected  waters  b/  one  outlet,  the 
river  tndals-^lf.  It  issues  iVom  tlie  lake  on  its  northern 
side,  aqd  Hows  fbr  »eme  distance  to  the  north  ;  it  thea 
turns  tp  the  east^  4n4  descends  ft-ppi  the  hi^h-land*  to  the 
<^it,  tnd  in  thif  descent  |tiU  receiver  some  considerable 
rivers.  The  latter  part  of  its  course  is  tO  the  soutii-east.  It 
i$  one  of  the  swiftest  river*  of  Sweden,  fUll  of  rapids  and 
cataract?,  ?md  only  navigable  for  boats  and  craft,  for  a  short 
distance.  It*  inundations  are  much  dreade^l ;  one  of  them, 
in  1796,  laid  waste  all  the  valleys  through  which  it  flows, 
and  changed  the  course  of  the  river  in  many  places.  Since 
that  timo  its  winter  has  been  turbid,  and  the  salmon  and 
other  flsh,  which  formerly  abounded,  have  left  it ;  only  a 
kind  of  whiting  [$almo  luvaretus)  is  occasionally  taken.  It 
rvini  ab^ut  14Q  mile:*.  The  third  and  most  southern  river 
is  the  Wungan-Elf.  It  rises  in  that  part  of  Ostersunds-Lan 
which  bears  tbo  name  of  Heryedalan.  in  the  most  elevated 
part  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  from  which  it  descends 
with  a  rapid  course  through  a  narrow  valley;  but  as  it 
approaches  the  boundary  of  Angermanland-Lan  the  valley 
widens  and  the  o^urse  of  the  river  becomes  less  rapid.  Afker 
its  entry  into  this  province  it  receives  its  only  great  tribu- 
tSTV,  the  Giman,  and  falls  into  the  sea  to  the  south  of  Sunds- 
wall.  Twenty  years  a^re  this  river  wa^  not  navigable  ;  but 
lincf  the  cession  of  Finnland  to  Russia  it  has  been  ren- 
dered navij^able  in  many  parts  of  its  course  in  order  that 
Stockholm  may  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  deriving  its 
firewood  fVom  a  foreifsn  country.  By  examination  it  wat 
ascertained  that  two-thirds  of  this  river  may  be  rendered  fit 
at  least  for  floating  dgwn  the  wood  and  timber  which  abound 
on  its  banks*  Its  course  can  hardly  be  less  than  900 
miles. 

The  lakes  though  small  are  ver^r  numerous^  and,  accord* 
ing  to  the  calculation  of  Foi-sell  in  his  statistical  tables, 
occupy  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole  surface,  or,  more 
exacUy,  22  22  Swedish  or  97768  English  square  miles. 

The  climate,  though  very  healthy,  is  also  very  severe,  as 
niight  be  expected  in  such  a  latitude.  The  winter  commonly 
lasiA  seven  or  even  eight  months,  and  people  often  travel  in 
sledges  in  May.  Then  follows  a  spring  of  two  or  three 
Weeks,  and  the  summer  begins  in  the  middle  of  June.  The 
heat  increa  es  rapidly,  and  the  vegetation  is  so  vigorous, 
that  in  a  couple  of  days  the  grass  attains^  the  length  of  a 
finger,  and  commonly  more ;  rarely  eleven  or  twelve  weeks 
pass  between  the  sowing  and  the  reaping  of  the  corn.  The 
sky  is  generally  serene  and  clear,  ana  rain  is  not  frequent, 
and  very  rarely  continues  half  a  day.  But  the  vsUleys  are 
covered  in  the  morning  by  a  dense  fog,  rising  from  the  lakes 
and  rivers,  which  imparts  the  necessary  moisture  to  the 
fields,  and  hinders  the  ni^ht-frosts  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber firom  damaging  the  crop.  The  summer  ends  in  the  be* 
S'nnin^  of  September,  a  short  autumn  follows,  rarely  longer 
an  the  spnng,  and  then  cx)mes  the  winter  with  all  its 
severity. 

Travellers  commonly  speak  with  rapture  of  the  fertility  of 
this  province,  and  assert  that  it  surpasses  all  the  other 
parts  of  Sweden.  But  this  remark  can  only  apply  to  tracts 
of  very  small  extent,  especially  to  the  valleys  along  the 
large  rivers,  and  to  the  low  land  about  the  lakes.  By  fiir 
the  greatest  part  is  sterile ;  and  all  the  broad  and  long  ridges 
of  the  high  country  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  the  m&m* 
tenance  of  the  inhabitants.  In  Forsell's  table  Ae  arable 
land  is  calculated  to  occupy  only  I  28  Swedish,  or  little  more 
than  56  English  square  miles,  consequently  not  muoh  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  surface  of  the  smallest  of  our  eounties, 
Rutlandshire.  The  meadows  extend  over  a  space  equal 
to  6*40  Swedish,  or  2tf  i  English  square  miles,  nearly  the 
extent  of  Middlesex.  The  remainder  is  covered  with  moun- 
tains, heath,  and  forests,  which  only  furnish  i^bundaat 
pasture  in  summer. 

Bears,  wolves,  smd  ^xes,  are  numerous,  but  the  two  fo9- 
raer  only  in  those  parts  which  are  distant  from  the  eoesU 
Deer  was  formerly  Ibund  in  greater  numbers,  but  bae  mueh 
decreaesKl.  except  roe^ser,  which  is  still  frequent  in  manj 
parts.  Tn«  oik  ia  only  met  with  in  some  fcresli  of  Model- 
pad.  The  smellar  aiumals  whose  f kin  ie^  used  as  fUr,  as 
henii«liQa»  martens,  Iko.,  art  f»und  everywhere,  b«t  not  in 
any  great  numbers 

Bleekbirde  e(  a  large  sixe,  weodeoeks,  heathcoeka,  and 
Mnridgee  exist  in  the  lurests  in  such  numben,  as  ean 
hardly  be  conceived.  Many  thousands  are  annually  killed* 
a«4  tawHI^I  te  ninttr  It  SiPkhilm  and  t^iii  to  Gothen- 


burg, from  which  latter  place  lome  are  brought  to  England. 
Eagles  of  considerable  size  inhsbit  the  solitsry  olaces. 

rish  abound  in  the  sea,  the  rivers,  and  the  lakes.  The 
sea-fishery  efibrds  a  livelihood  |o  many  fkmilies  by  the  im«- 
mense  number  of  stri5mlings,  a  smallor  kind  of  herring 
which  in  summer  time  are  caught  along  the  coast.  Tois 
fish  is  found  along  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  Sweden,  but 
is  nowhere  so  pumorous  a^  here,  which  brings  the  fisher- 
men from  more  southern  places,  especially  from  Gette,  to 
pass  the  summer  on  the  islands  along  the  coast.  Tli^ 
produce  of  this  fishery  is  pot  exported,  but  U  fi>rms  an 
Important  branch  of  internal  commerce.  In  the  rivers  the 
salmon- fishery  is  important,  especially  in  the  Anfterman  Slf 
and  Ijungan-Elf ;  trout  also  abound  in  some  of  tnem. 

The  Crests  which  cover  tlie  greatest  part  of  the  countrv, 
the  upper  part  of  tbo  slopes,  and  oven  sometimes  the  tops  ef 
the  hills  and  mountains,  consist  chiefly  of  pine,  fir,  and  birch. 
The  oak  does  not  succeed,  on  account  of  the  severity  epd 
length  of  the  winters.  These  forests  not  only  aJToni  the 
necessary  firewood  to  tlie  inhabitants,  but  also  some  articles 
of  exportation.  In  some  of  the  hither  parts  of  the  country, 
where  the  crops  are  scanty  and  suoject  to  be  destroyed  by 
the  early  night-frost  in  September,  tlie  inner  berk  of  t^ 
pine  is  mingled  with  tlour  in  making  bread. 

The  metallic  riches  of  this  province  are  not  important^ 
Iron,  indeed,  is  found  in  some  places  towaads  the  bounderjr 
of  Jamtland,  but  is  not  much  worked. 

Fruit-trees  do  not  succeed  to  the  north  of  62^  30',  and  the 
last  apple-trees  which  produce  ripe  fruits  giow  at  Sundsr 
wall.  At  Heraosand  apple-ti-ees  are  plented,  but  the  ftniil 
does  not  ripen.  Nature,  however,  has  supplied  this  defi- 
ciency by  numerous  kinds  of  wild-growing  berries.  Besides 
different  sorts  of  vaccinium  and  rubus,  which  are  common 
in  some  other  paits  of  Europe,  there  are  two  species  of 
delicious  berries,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  north  of  Sweden^ 
the  rubus  arcticust  and  the  rubus  chamosmorus,  or  cran« 
berry,  of  which  the  first  is  by  far  the  more  delicate,  and 
very  extensively  usedi  all  trials  to  transplant  it  to  the 
south  of  6'^^  have  been  unavailing.  Qrai^uerries  are  ^t 
ported  to  England. 

Though  omy  a  very  small  portion  of  the  whole  surface  is 
allotted  to  agriculture,  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  must  imr 

Eortant  branch  of  industry  is  neglected;  not  only  are  the 
elds  cultivated  with  great  care  and  attention,  but  continual 
efforts  are  made  to  extend  the  dominion  of  agriculture  more 
and  more.  The  inducement  is  great,  as  the  produce  of 
agriculture  is  by  no  means  sufficient  fur  home  consumption, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  corn  is  imported  from  Watia 
and  other  towns  of  Finnland.  Rya,  baiWy,  and  oats  sue* 
eeed  pretty  well,  whenever  they  are  not  destroyed  by  early 
night- frost.  Wheat  does  not  succeed  every  year,  and'  there* 
fore  its  culture  has  been  almost  entirely  abandoned.  The 
culture  of  flax  and  potatoes  is  extensive,  though  the  former 
does  not  ripen  to  seed.  Hemp  is,  likewise,  cultivated.  The 
kitchen-gardens  aie  commonly  only  plantod  with  cabbages 
and  turnips. 

The  uncultivated  ground  in  the  woods,  and  on  the  len^ 
and  broad  baeks  of  the  mountains,  afTords  pasture  vs{ 
abundaneot  and.  eonseouently,  the  rearing  of  cettle  ia  an 
important  branch  of  industry.  But  as  these  pastures  are 
very  distant  from  the  villaget  to  which  they  belong,  a  cue> 
torn  has  been  introduced  which  also  prevails  in  the  Alps  of 
SwiUierland ;  the  cattle  are  sent  in  June  to  the  pasture, 
aocompanied  only  by  one  or  two  girls,  who  pass  the  whole 
summer  in  a  cottage  rudely  oonstructed  of  wood  and 
branches  of  trees,  take  care  df  the  cattle,  defend  it  from  the 
bears,  and  perform  the  labours  of  the  dairy.  As  ihe  sum- 
mer pasture  is  so  abundant,  the  inhabitants  are  much  more 
intent  on  extending  their  meadows  than  their  eorn-fields  i 
that  they  may  he  able  to  increase  their  stock  of  cattle,  and 
not  want  the  necessary  fodder  for  the  winter.  Many  per^ 
sons,  therefore,  who  are  obliged  to  buy  corn,  bring  consi- 
derable fluantities  of  butter  to  the  market,  and  even  some 
cheese  of  indiflerent  quality.  Their  cattle  is  of  a  middling, 
or  rathor  small  sise,  but  veil  adapted  for  their  pasture. 
Hones  are  bred  in  numbers ;  they  are  also  of  a  middling 
siae,  but  lurier  than  those  of  tbo  eouthern  provinces  of 
IS^veden.  awia  and  hardy.  Sheep  too  are  numerous,  but 
tlie  wool  is  coarse,  and  only  employed  by  the  country  peoplt 
for  their  ewnuaa.  The  pig  is  not  mueh  attended  to,  because 
this  animal  encreaehes  on  Uie  ibod  of  man,  which  hem  is 
Kither  scarce.  In  aaany  places  ia  tha  higher  vaUeyi  gnaia 
are  hapt  in  great  numbtn.  r^  ^ /#*.^T ^ 
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The  scanty  popolation  of  this  coontry  might  lead  us  to 
sunpose  that  no  hind  of  manufacturin/ industry  could  be 
maintained,  but  this  is  not  the  case,  llie  manufacture  of 
linen  is  very  extensive.  (S^reat  quantitieB  of  it  are  made, 
especially  in  the  country  along  the  coast  to  the  north  of 
HeraSsand.  The  finer  sorts  are  said  not  to  be  inferior  to 
those  of  Holland,  but  many  think  that  this  assertion  is 
somewhat  too  favourable  to  the  Swedish  peasant  women 
who  make  it.  At  all  events,  the  manuwcture  is  consi- 
derable, as  in  the  vear  1825  not  less  than  595,870  ells  (of 
nearly  two  En^h  feet)  were  exported  to  Stockholm.  The 
legislature  of  Sweden  has  encouraged  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry by  premiums*  and  since  that  time  not  only  all  the 
flax  grown  in  the  province,  but  also  a  considerable  quantity 
brought  firom  Russia,  is  worked  up.  No  other  branch  of 
manu&cturing  industry  is  carried  to  any  extent,  because 
the  peasants,  living  at  great  distances  fVom  one  another, 
have  been  accustomed  to  satisfy  all  their  necessities  by  their 
own  labour. 

Since  government  has  rendered  the  rivers  more  navigable 
than  ^ey  were  twenty  years  ago,  great  quantities  of  timber 
are  floated  down  the  AngermanElf  and  the  Ljungan-£lf. 
The  timbcar  is  sawed  and  sent  to  England.  The  exportation 
in  1835  amounted  to  16,379  dozen  planks  and  boards,  and 
since  that  period  it  has  much  increased.  Tar  is  also  made, 
but  much  less  than  in  the  more  northern  province  of  Umea- 
Lan. 

The  coasting  trade  to  and  from  Stockholm,  and  some 
places  in  Filmland,  gives  occupation  to  some  people  who 
five  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Angerman-Elf. 

To  maintain  internal  commerce,  some  annual  fares  are 
established  in  the  more  inland  parts  of  the  country.  That 
of  Sdlefta,  up  to  which  place  the  Angerman-Elf  is  navi- 

eUe  for  merchant-vessels,  as  we  have  already  observed,  is 
own  over  all  the  north  of  Sweden,  and  visited  by  Lap- 
landers, Norwegians,  and  even  by  merchants  of  Stockholm. 
Here  are  sold  horses,  fish,  butter,  hides,  tallow,  rein-deer, 
meat,  &c.,  to  a  large  amount  Another  fair  is  held  at 
Hammar,  likewise  on  the  banks  of  the  Angerman-EK  but 
it  is  not  so  considerable;  planks  and  boards,  and  coarse 
linen,  are  the  chief  articles  sold  here.  But  such  fairs  are 
a  noor  substitute  for  a  town,  well  provided  with  shops 
and  every  kind  of  merchandise.  This  has  induced  some 
peasants  to  become  travelling  merchants,  and  these  people 
go  on  business  as  far  as  Sto^holm  and  Drontheim  in  Nor- 
way, whence  they  import  many  fine  horses. 

The  two  towns  of  Angermanland-Lan  are  Hemosand 
and  Sundswall.  The  former,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
and  the  seat  of  the  provincial  government,  is  situated  on  the 
island  of  Hemo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Angerman-Elf,  and 
joined  to  the  continent  by  a  bridge.  The  bays  between  the 
island  and  the  continent  form  the  spacious  harbour  of  tho 
town,  which  itselT  consists  of  well-lookinff  houses,  mostly 
bunt  of  wood.  Its  streets  are  large,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
paved.  The  principal  articles  shipped  here  are  planks  and 
deals,  and  the  linen  mode  by  the  country  people.  The  first 
go  to  Enffland,  the  latter  to  Stockholm.  But  the  greatest 
part  of  the  inhabitants,  whose  number  in  1825  amounted 
onlj  to  1840,  gain  their  livelihood  by  the  fishery  of  the 
stromlings.  A  few  vessels  are  built  This  town  has  an  ex- 
cellent grammar-school,  a  society  fi)r  the  improvement  of 
agriculture,  an  hospital,  and  a  poor-house. 

Sundswall  is  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  Angerman- 
land-L&n,  or  in  Medelpad,  in  a  very  fine,  pleasant  valley, 
much  admired  by  Dr.  Clarke  and  other  travellers,  and  on 
a  bay,  into  which  the  Ljungan-Elf  discharges  its  waters, 
opposite  the  island  of  Alnon.  The  houses  are  neat,  though 
mostly  of  wood,  but  the  streets  not  paved.  It  has  some  com- 
merce, especially  in  planks  and  deals;  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  in  1825,  amounted  to  upwards 
of  1600,  are  engaged  in  the  fishery  of  the  stromling. 

At  Wif^  a  small  place,  with  a  good  and  safe  harbour, 
five  miles  to  the  north  of  Sundswall,  a  few  vessels  are  built 
There  are  besides  two  other  places,  from  which  great  quan- 
tities of  planks  are  shipped,  Nyland,  on  the  Angerman-Elf, 
about  twenty-four  miles  firom  its  mouth,  and  Swartwick,  at 
the  embouchure  of  the  Ljungan-Elf.  The  property  of  the 
latter  harbour  has  been  acquired  by  an  English  mercantile 
house,  Peter  Dixon  and  Company. 

The  whole  population  of  this  country  was,  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  centui7,  eitimaled  at  about  42,000 ;  but  the  census 
of  1825  gives  it  72,237 ;  and  fi>r  the  year  1830,  it  was  calcu- 
lated, by  Fonell,  to  amount  to  78,821 ;  so  that  every  English 


square  mile,  at  present,  is  inhabited  by  onhr  eifht  or  ntnt 
persons.  The  inhabitants  are  nearly  all  of  Swecush  origin. 
A  few  Finlanders,  who  settled  among  them  two  oentuxiea 
ago,  have  lost  their  peculiar  habits  and  customs,  and  nearly 
their  language.  The  Laplanders,  and  their  herds  of  rein 
deer,  pass  the  winter  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  province,  but 
in  the  summer  they  leave  it,  and  so  to  the  mountains.  No 
part  of  this  oounti^  rises  to  2200  &eit  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  which,  accordmg  to  Von  Buch,  is  the  height  on  which 
thoie  animals  find,  in  summer,  the  climate  and  pasture 
adapted  to  them. 

The  inhabitants  of  Angermanland  are  of  a  middfi'ng  site, 
and  do  not  attain  the  large  stature  of  the  Daleoarlians ;  but 
they  are  stout,  vifi;orous,  and,  at  the  same  time,  quick  in  their 
motions  and  work.  They  are  gifted  with  great  talent,  and 
show  it  in  some  arts,  especially  in  architecture  and  carving. 
Many  churches  are  built  by  simple  peasants,  and  the  rules 
of  acoustics  exactly  observed.  Their  manners  are  fhmk, 
courteous,  and  graceful,  more  than  those  of  the  oUier  inha- 
bitants of  Sweoen.  Theyare  of  a  cheerful  temper,  good- 
natured,  and  hospitable.  Their  houses  have  the  :^pearance 
of  neatness  and  prosperity,  and  this  appearance  is  by  no 
means  fallacious;  for  the  people  are  actually  more  pros- 
perous and  wealthy  than  otner  Swedes,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  also  more  laborious  and  industrious. 

The  town  of  Hemosand  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  whose 
diocese  extends  over  the  whole  north  of  Sweden :  besides 
Hembsands-IJin,  he  has  the  inspection  of  the  clergy  in 
Ostersunds-Lan,  Umea-Lan,  and  ritea-Lim. 

(See  Von  Buchs  Travels  through  Norway  andLapkmd; 
Dr.  Clarke's  Travels  in  various  oarts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa;  Schubert's  Travels  through  Sweden,  Lapland^ 
Norway,  Finnland,  and  JngermanUmd;  and  Forsells  Sto- 
tistical  Tables ;  Map  of  Forsell.) 

ANGERMUENDE,  a  circle  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Brandenburg,  containing  25,000  inhabitants.  Also  the  ca- 
pital of  the  preceding  circle,  built  on  the  shorn  of  a  small 
lake;  it  has  a  population  of  3000  soub,  produces  woollens 
and  linens,  and  raises  some  tobacco:  it  lies  forty  miles  north 
of  Berlin. 

ANGERS,  an  important  town  in  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Maine  and  Loire,  of  which  it  is  the  capital  now,  as 
it  once  was  of  the  province  of  Anjou.  It  is  on  the  banks  of 
the  Mayenne,  (chiefly  on  a  gentle  declivity  rising  frGm  the 
east  or  left  bank,)  a  little  below  its  junction  with  the  Sarttie, 
and  a  very  few  miles  above  its  influx  into  the  Loire.  In  ^e 
antient  parts  of  the  town  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  many  of 
the  houses  are  built  of  wood,  though  in  some  the  wood  is 
concealed  by  a  thin  covering  of  sUte ;  several  have  open 
galleries  in  firont  and  deep  projecting  roo&,  which  appear 
calculated  to  afibrd  the  shelter  required  by  the  climate ;  the 
galleries  are  light  and  carved  in  stone,  and  the  vine,  which 
grows  luxuriantly  in  the  district,  is  firequently  seen  entwined 
round  their  (3othic  mouldings,  or  running  across  the  street 
from  house  to  house.  The  more  modem  quarters  are  regu- 
larly and  well  built.  Among  the  principal  edifices  are  the 
castle  and  the  cathedral.  The  former  on  a  steep  rock,  at  the 
base  of  which  the  Mayenne  flows,  has  walls  of  great  height 
and  thickness,  flanked  by  eighteen  massive  cireuUur  towers, 
the  work  of  early  ages ;  the  chapel  and  palace  within  the 
castle,  built  by  Rene  of  Amou,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
are  of  much  later  date  than  the  rest  of  the  building.  It  is 
defended  on  the  side  of  the  town  by  a  deep  moat  The  town 
itself  is  surrounded  by  antient  and  extensive  walls,  of  dark 
brown  stone,  and  strengthened  by  towers.  The  cadiedrel, 
dedicated  to  St  Maurice,  stands  on  an  eminence  in  the 
centre  of  the  town ;  it  has  two  lofty  spires.  The  architec- 
ture of  the  interior  exhibits  exquisite  work,  and  there  is  fine 
painted  glass  and  tapestry  of  great  antiquity.  The  tomb 
which  contained  the  remains  of  Rend,  king  o/  Sicily  (above 
mentioned),  and  of  his  daughter,  Margaret  of  Aigou,  queen 
of  our  Henry  VI.,  was  destroyed  at  the  revolution,  during 
which  many  convents  (they  were  numerous  in  Angers)  wero 
destroyed,  the  ruins  of  which  still  remain.  There  are  the 
firagments  of  a  Gk>thic  bridge  over  the  Mayenne,  which  once 
served  to  connect  the  town  with  some  fortifications  on  the 
opposite  bank ;  and  a  church,  remariuible  for  its  curious 
and  antient  architecture,  is  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  left 
by  our  KingJohn,  who  committed  great  devastation  in 
this  place.  There  are  several  public  walks,  as  the  *  Turcie,* 
the  *  Champ  de  Blars,'  and  '  Le  Bout  du  Konde,*  (the 
world's  end,)  &e.. 

The  manufaetures  of  Angers  are  of  lail-ekRh,  oamblet 
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••rgo,  handkerchiofs,  hosiery,  &c.;  aud  theie  are  establish- 
ments for  bUaohing  wax,  and  reiUiing  su^.    Besides  the 
articles  from  their  own  fiKctories,  the  inhabitants  carry  on  a 
trade  in  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  surrounding  <£strict,  | 
com,  wine  and  brandy,  flax,  hemp,  wax,  honey,  and  dried 
fhiits.    In  the  neighbourhood  are  extensive  slate-quarries,  . 
which  give  employment  to  3000  workmen,  and  furnish  ' 
annually  80,000,000  slates.    The  population  of  the  town  \ 
is  about  30,000,  which  is  rather  less  than  that  given  in  the 
Encyelopkke  Mithodioue,  (Paris,  17S2,)  viz.,  34,000,  show-  ; 
inff  a  diminution  within  the  last  half  century.    In  1670, 
before  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  it  is  said  to 
have  been  50,000. 

Angers  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  the  seat  of  a  '  cour 
my  ale*  (assize  court).  It  has  an  *  academies*  *  college 
royalC  (hij^^h  school,)  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  a  shninodre,*  (place  of  education  for  the  priesthood,)  a 
public  library  of  26,000  volumes,  a  museum  of  natural  his- 
tory, a  fine  collection  of  French  paintings,  a  botanic  gar- 
den, an  agricultural  society,  and  a  royal  school  of  af  ts  and 
trades.  The  hospital  of  St.  John,  said  to  have  been  erected 
bv  our  Henry  II.,  has  an  extensive  Grothic  hall,  used  as  a 
chamber  for  the  sick,  of  great  width  and  height,  with  a 
double  row  of  light  columns  supporting  the  roof.  There 
are  two  theatres.. 

The  traveller  Bernier,  and  the  poet  and  philologist 
Menage,  were  natives  of  Angers.  In  the  time  of  its  sub- 
jection to  the  Romans,  the  town  was  called  JuUomagus, 
and  subseouently  Andecavi.  It  is  178  miles  S.W.  of  Paris; 
latitude  AT"  28'  N.,  longitude  0°  33'  W. 

The  arrondissement  of  Angers  contains  59  communes 
and  92,810  inhabitants.  Its  extent  is  equal  to  436  square 
miles,  or  279,040  acres. 

ANGERSTEIN  GALLERY.     [See  National  Gal- 
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ANGI'NA  PE'CTORIS,  literally,  •  a  contraction  or 
tightening  of  the  chest,*  a  disease  so  named  from  the 
anffuish  felt  in  the  chest  This  disease  is  characterized  by  a 
sudden  attack  of  severe  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  chest, 
commonly  inclining  to  the  left  side ;  the  pain  is  sometimes 
so  severe,  that  the  patient  feels  as  though  he  must  die :  the 
pain  generally  extends  to  the  left  arm,  and  occasionally  also 
to  the  right ;  it  is  often  attended  with  a  sensation  of  fainting 
or  of  su&cation,  and  with  palpitation  of  tho  heart,  but  fre- 
quently these  latter  symptoms  are  absent;  the  pulse  is 
commonly  ^uick,  weak,  irregular,  or  intermittent,  though 
sometimes  it  is  little  affect^;  the  countenance  is  com- 
monly pallid,  and  the  expression  anxious  and  depressed. 
This  attack  comes  on  in  paroxysms,  which  last  ftom  a  few 
minutes  to  half  an  hour  and  more.  There  is  no  regular 
interval  between  the  paroxysms,  and  no  distinct  warning  of 
their  return.  They  usually  come  quite  suddenly,  from  sliffht 
causes,  and  often  when  no  cause  can  be  assigned.  The 
health  at  first  is  tolerably  good  during  the  intervals,  but  in 
the  progress  of  the  disease  a  great  variety  of  uneasy  sensa- 
tions distress  the  patient  even  when  the  paroxysm  is  absent, 
chiefly  those  which  indicate  a  disordered  state  of  the  diges- 
tive and  respiratory  organs. 

Much  investigation  has  been  instituted  to  ascertain  the 
seat  and  nature  of  this  disease ;  and  although  physicians 
are  not  yet  unanimous  in  their  opinion  in  regant  to  either, 
vet  sufficient  evidence  has  been  accumulated  to  determine 
both  with  a  high  decree  of  probability.  It  seems  upon  the 
whole  to  be  established  that  it  is  primitively  a  nervous 
aflection,  and  that  the  nerves  in  fault  are  those  which  sup^ 
ply  the  lungs  and  heart— the  lungs  in  consequence  of  the 
disease  of  its  nerves  being  unable  perfectly  to  decarbonize 
the  blood,  and  the  heart,  in  consequence  of  the  disease  of 
its  nerves,  not  being  duly  nouribhed,  and  consequently  not 
being  able  to  carry  on  the  circulation  with  the  requisite 
energy  and  regularity.  On  ins|)ection  of  the  organs  after 
death  of  those  who  perish  by  this  disease,  in  the  immense 
majority  of  cases  appreciable  disease  is  discoverable  both  in 
the  lungs  and  in  the  heart,  but  more  especially  in  ihe  latter. 
The  most  freauent  morbid  appearances  in  the  heart  are 
ossification  of  tne  coronary  arteries  (the  nutrient  arteries  of 
the  orsan) ;  ossification  of  the  valves  of  the  heart ;  preterm 
natural  accumulation  of  fat  on  its  external  surface ;  eiilaige- 
ment  of  its  cavities ;  and,  above  all,  change  of  structure  in 
iu  muscular  substance,  which  becomes  pallid,  soft,  flabby, 
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thin,  and  easily  torn.  This  change  in  the  muscular  sub- 
stance  of  the  heart  is  by  fn  the  most  constant  morbid  ap. 
pearanee;  but  even  this,  as  w^  as  Uie  other  organic 
changes,  must  be  considered  as  the  effect  radiar  than  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  in  whatever  degi«e  these  organic 
changes  may  be  the  cause  of  death. 

Angina  pectoris  is  most  frequent  at  the  meridian  of  hfe 
and  beyona  it ;  it  may  occur  in  adolescence,  but  it  is  very 
rare  at  that  period.  It  is  much  more  frequent  in  the  male 
than  in  the  female.  Out  of  one  hundred  cases,  seventy 
were  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age,  and  seventy-nine  were 
males.  It  is  remarkably  under  the  influence  of  mental 
causes,  if  it  be  not  in  the  first  instance  induced  by  them. 
When  it  has  once  occurred,  a  paroxysm  is  readily  produced 
by  any  emotion,  whether  of  a  pleasurable  or  a  painfUl  nature, 
but  more  especially  by  the  latter.  Anxiety  of  mind,  any 
depressing  passion,  or  anger,  places  a  person  subject  to  this 
disease  in  tne  most  imminent  danger.  Many  persons  have 
died  suddenly,  instantaneously,  under  the  influence  of  such 
emotions.  There  is  conceived  to  be  a  close  connexion  between 
this  disease  and  gout  Without  doubt  it  is  venr  often  found 
in  persons  who  are  subject  to  gout,  and  the  less  the  gout 
affects  the  extremities,  in  its  regular  and  decided  form,  the 
more  frequently  and  severely  sudi  persons  suffer  from  angina 
pectoris. 

It  is  of  the  nature  of  this  disease  to  proceed  progressively 
from  bad  to  worse.  At  first  it  is  a  temporary  evu  of  short 
duration,  recurring,  perhaps,  only  at  distant  intervals;  but  if 
it  be  neglected,  the  intervals  become  shorter  and  Sorter, 
and  the  paroxysms  more  and  more  severe.  Complete  suc- 
cess often  attends  the  early,  active,  and  judicious  treatment 
of  it  This,  therefore,  is  eminently  one  of  those  diseases, 
the  first  accession  of  which  should  excite  serious  alarm,  and 
induce  every  one  to  adopt  without  delay,  and  with  the  great- 
est regularity,  the  means  best  fitted  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence, of  it. 

Those  means  are,  in  the  paroxj^sm,  absolute  rest  The 
paroxysm  often  comes  on  in  walking  or  during  some  bodily 
exertion :  the  patient  has  the  feeling  that  the  continuance 
of  such  exertion  would  prove  instantaneously  fatal;  and 
it  is  really  highly  dangerous..  Unless  in  very  severe 
cases,  the  paroxysm  usually  goes  off  spontaneously,  in  a 
few  minutes,  on  sitting  perfectly  still,  or,  which  is  often 
better,  on  1yin|^  down.  If  the  pain  do  not  quietly  subside, 
vigorous  friction  with  a  stimulating  liniment  uiould  be 
applied  over  the  whole  chest,  and  the  patient  should  in- 
stantly take  some  warm  antispasmodic  and  stimulant  me- 
dicine, such  as  two  ounces  of  the  camphor  julep,  with  a 
dram  of  ether  or  of  the  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia.  But 
much  more  active  measures  may  be  necessary ;  and  this  is  a 
disease  so  serious  in  its  nature,  and  reqmring  so  much 
delicacy  and  skill  in  the  manaffement  of  it  that  the  patient 
ought  to  place  himself  under  the  best  medical  guidance  he 
can  procure  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  is  during  the  inter- 
val tnat  the  most  effectual  treatment  must  be  employed.  It 
is  impossible  to  discuss  here  the  remedies  which  the  physi-' 
cian  should  resort  to,  the  reasons  which  should  determine 
his  choice,  and  the  different  states  which  should  modify  the 
treatment  in  adaptation  to  individual  cases.  But  it  is  very 
important  to  state,  that  angina  pectoris  is  one  of  those 
diseases  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  patient  with  the 
effcnrts  of  the  physician  is  indispensaUe.  Unless  the  patient 
resolve  and  firmly  adhere  to  his  resolution  strictly  to  con- 
form to  the  plan  prescribed  in  diet  in  exercise,  in  every  loco- 
motive movement  in  sleep,  temperature,  and  medicine,  but 
above  all  in  the  regulation  of  the  mind,  the  physician  can 
do  but  very  little  for  him. 

ANGIOSPERMIA.    [See  Didynamia.] 

ANGLE  OF  CONTINGENCE,  or  CONTACT,  the 
opening  made  by  »<nnrve  and  its  tanffent  [See  Curvature.] 

ANGLE  (CURVILINEAR),  the  rectilinear  angle  made 
by  the  tangents  of  two  curves  at  the  point  where  they  meet 
as  ABC. 
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ANULE  (HORARY),  the  angle  forme4  with  the  men- 
ditw  of  any  place  by  a  great  cirplo,  which  pww  through  a 
star  and  the  pole. 

ANGLE  OP  INCIPENCE.  REFACTION,  RE- 
FRACTION, ELONGATION,  ELEVATION,  THE 
VERTICAL,— 8«e  these  several  terms. 

ANGLE,  PLANE,  SPHERICAL.  SOUD,  PARAL- 
LACTIC,— see  these  terms. 

ANGLE  OF  POSITION,  usually  the  curvilmear  an^ie 
made  by  two  great  circles  drawn  through  a  star  to  the  poles 
of  the  ecliptic  and  eauator.  It  may  be  used  to  signify  the 
angle  made  by  lines  drawn  from  any  point  under  considera- 
tion to  any  two  points  which  are  usea  in  determining  the 
»o«(toft  of  others. 

ANGLE  (RECTILINEAR),  from  the  Latin  word  angu- 
hUt  of  the  same  signification.  The  notion  (for  it  can  hardly  be 
called  definition)  is  the  opening  made  by  two  straight  lines 
which  cut  one  another.  The  term  inclination  is  also  used 
^ynonymouslv  with  anrie ;  thus,  the  angle  or  opening  of  two 
hnes  is  callea  their  indination  to  one  another. 

To  investigate  a  more  precise  definition  fbr  this  word,  we 
must  recoUeet  that  any  species  of  relation  is  entitled  to  the 
t«rm  magnitude^  and  becomes  the  object  of  arithmetic  or 
geometry,  so  soon  as  it  can  be  shown  that  the  notion  implied 
m  one  or  other  of  the  words  equal,  greater,  or  less,  is  always 
derivable  fVom  die  consideration  of  two  such  relations.  Take 
the  two  angles  or  openings  made  at  the  points  A  and  B  by 
the  straight  lines  A  P  and  A  Q  at  A.  and  by  B  R  and  B  S 
at  B,  and  transfer  the  first  figure  to  the  second,  so  that  the 
point  A  shall  ffell  upon  B,  and  the  straiffht  line  A  Q  upon 
B  8 ;  or  rather,  let  as  much  of  A  Q  as  is  equal  to  B  8  fWl 
upon  B  8,  and  let  the  remainder  of  A  Q  form  a  continuation 
of  B  8 :  also  let  A  P  and  B  R  be  made  to  lie  upon  the  same 


»id«  of  6  S.  We  have  now  no  longer  any  aontrol  over  the 
position  of  A  P  with  respect  to  A  Q,  since  the  fin^t  figure  is 
not  to  undtrgo  any  change  except  that  of  simnle  removal  into 
another  position.  If>  after  A  Q  has  been  placed  upon  B  S,  A  P 
then  iUl  upon  B  R,  the  two  openings  or  angles  at  A  and  B 
are  the  same.  If  A  P,  in  its  new  position,  mil  between  B  S 
and  B  R,  the  opening  or  angle  at  A  is  less  than  that  at 
B ;  and  if  A  P  fall  further  from  B  S  than  B  R  does,  the  angle 
at  A  is  greater  than  that  at  B.  The  angle  at  A  is  called 
the  angle  P  A  Q.  and  that  at  B.  the  ansle  R  B  8.  Henoe 
the  notion  of  one  angle  beipg  twice  ortbr«e  tim«s,  &e.,  u 
great  m  another  may  b«  fixed.— For  axamplt,  tht  angle 


MAP  beiBR  made  up  of  the  two  MAN  and  NAP, 
eaob  of  wHich  is  equal  to  the  angle  DB  C,  is  twiee  DBC; 
the  angle  QAM  is  three  times  DBC;  RAM  is  four 
timet  DBC;  and  so  on.  Similarly,  die  angle  D  B  C  is  one- 
half  of  P  A  M,  one*third  of  Q  A  M,  &e.  The  angle  made 
by  two  lines  does  not  depend  upon  the  length  of  these 
lines;  if  a  part  DE  be  cut  off  from  B  D,  the  angle  is  net 
altered,  that  is.  the  angle  E  BC  is  the  same  as  DBC.  If 
6  e  and  B  d  be  respectively  equal  to  B  B  and  B  D,  and 
if  B  C  a  d  turn  round  B,  the  same  quantity  of  turning  which 
brinM  Ba  into  the  position  BE,  will  bring  Bd  hito  that  of  BD. 
Whon  we  cast  our  eyes  on  two  angles,  the  sides  containing 
which  are  nearly  equal  in  both,  we  judge  of  their  compara- 
tive magnitude  by  the  spaced  which  are  included  between 
the  lines.  But  this  is  not  a  notion  capable  of  being  rendered 
rigorous,  because  one  boundary  of  the  space  is  indefinite. 
Nevertheless  we  may  correet  this  method  of  judging,  and 
produce  a  precise  idea  of  an  angle,  (/"we  admit  the  propriety 
of  comparing  with  one  another  spaces  which  are  absolutely 
infinite  in  extent.  The  longer  the  Hnes  are,  the  more  nearly 
is  the  preceding  notioii  absolutely  correct,  because  the  space 


at  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  angle,  whieh  for  want  of  a 
definite  boundary  is  doubtfUl  as  to  whether  it  is  or  is  not  to  bo 
considered  a  part  of  the  angular  opening,  beoomas  less  and 
l^ss  with  respect  to  that  about  which  there  is  no  doubt  If  than 
we  suppose  the  lines  which  contain  the  angla  to  be  producad 
without  end,  the  infinite  spaces  so  imagined  will  ba  oorrecUy 
in  the  same  proportion  to  one  another  as  the  angles.  Tba  ob- 
jection to  introducing  this  into  geometry  is  the  real  or  sup- 
posed want  of  rigour  in  the  comparison  of  unbounded  spaces. 
[See  Infinite.]  It  must  be  remarked,  howeveri  that  the 
disputed  theory  of  parallels  follows  immediataly  and  rigor- 
ously from  the  preceding,  (see  Library  of  U$fi/ul  KnouMge^ 
Siudy  (^  Aiatn$maticSt  pp.  77,  78 ;  and  Lacroix,  Blmens  de 
OhmtriCt  ip.  23,  note.)  and  it  is  therefbre  in  the  ohoica  of 
every  person  to  decide  for  himself  whether  he  wiU  add  tha 
words  in  italics  to  the  first  of  the  two  following  axioms,  and 
prove  the  second,  or  omit  the  words  in  italics,  and  am^ma 
the  second. 

1.  Two  spaoes,  whether  qf  finite  or  infinite  extpitt  ara 
equal  when  the  one  can  be  placed  upon  the  other,  so  that 
the  two  shall  coincide  in  all  their  parts. 

2.  Through  a  given  point,  not  more  than  one  parallel  can 
be  drawn  to  a  given  straight  line. 

In  order  to  bound  the  preceding  s])ace8,  and  compare 
angles  by  means  of  spaces  or  lines,  it  is  nacaasary  to  draw 
arcs  of  circles  having  equal  radii  through  tha  two  points. 

I^t  P  Q  and  R  S  do  arcs  of  cirelea  having  tba  aqual  radii 


AQ,  B8.  Than  tte  angles  PAQaad  RBS  are  in  the 
same  proportien  as  the  spaces  (called  eeotore)  P  A  Q,  and 
RBS,  and  also  as  tha  lengths  of  tha  ares  PQ  and  R8.  This 
preposition,  which  is  EuoUd,  vi.  SS,  is  not  so  far  fW>m  first 
principles  as  its  position  would  appear  to  indicate.  For  the 
fifth  book,  on  proportion,  is  entirely  independent  of,  and 
might  be  considered  as  antecedent  te,  the  first  fbur  books : 
if  this  were  supposed,  tha  preceding  proposition  nught  be 
easily  made  to  toUr^w  book  i.  23,  or  even  i.  8.  We  might 
even  pluee  it  immediately  after  the  doctrine  ef  proportion, 
by  a  proof  founded  on  simple  superposition,  provided  we 
assume  (what  is  tacitly  assumed  in  various  parts  of  the  first 
book  of  the  elements,  i.  4.  for  example)  that  an  angle  may 
be  conceived  equal  to  another  angle  before  we  know  how  to 
oonstruct  aoual  angles. 

If  aline  setting  out  fiK>m  AB  be 
conceived  to  revolve  round  the  point 
A,  it  will  in  everv  position  fbrm  two 
openings  or  anmes  with  its  originiU 
position  A  B.  For  example,  in  the 
position  AC,  AB  and  AC  will 
form  the  smaller  angle  B  A  C.  and 
the  larger  angle  made  up  of  the 
angles  qAF,FAK,  and  KAP.  Only 
the  fbrmer  of  these  is  usually  con- 
sidered in  geometry,  but  the  latter  is 
fVequently  used  in  analvsis.  When  half  a  revolution 
has  been  made,  and  A  B  has  come  to  A  F,  at  first  sight 
we  might  say  there  was  no  angle  formed ;  but  on  looking 
at  the  precedinff  position  A£.  we  see  that  the  openins 
ef  BA  and  Ar  IS  greater  than  that  of  BA  and  AE. 
The  half  ef  this  opening  B  A  F,  that  is.  BAP,  is  called 
a  right  angle.  A  whole  revolution  makes  A  B  pass  through 
Ibur  right  angles,  and,  in  analysis,  if  we  wish  to  point 
eut  that  the  line  A  C  is  supposed  to  have  made  a  com- 
plete revolution,  and  to  have  eome  into  the  position  BAC 
jbr  the  seooad  time,  the  angle  made  with  A  B  is  said  to  be 
4  right  angles  +  BAG 
An  angle  is  said  to  be  obtuse  when  it  is  greaver  than  one 
fight  angle,  and  less  than  two,  and  acwe  when  it  is  less 
than  ene  right  angle. 

Fav  the  meet  important  properties  of  angles  see  Tri  an olb, 
Paiam^bl,  Po],yqok,  TRieoNoiisTav. 
Tke  laelheds  ef  measuring  an  angle,  ef  which  wa  think  it 
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tieeestorf  to  take  notiM,  are  three  in  number.  The  flnt  ii 
the  one  universally  employed  in  tfuoritical  inveetigationei 
and  i«  a»  follows : — in  the  last  figure  but  ene»  the  number 
which  expresses  what  proportion  the  arc  P  Q  is  of  the  radius* 
is  the  number  chosen  to  represent  the  angle.  It  is  shown 
in  geometry  that  if  any  number  of  arcs  be  drawn  with  the 
centre  A,  subtending  the  same  angle  P  A  Q,  what  part 
soever  any  one  of  them  is  of  its  radius,  the  same  part  is  any 
other  of  its  radius.  That  is,  whatever  circle  mav  be  ohesen, 
the  preceding  measure  gives  the  same  number  for  the  same 
angle.  For  example,  if  the  arc  P  Q  be  equal  to  the  radios, 
the  angle  P  A  Q  is  the  angle  1.  If  P  Q  be  two^thinls  of 
the  ramus  the  angle  P  A  Q  is  the  angle  |.  The  unit  of  this 
measure  is  therefore  the  angle  whose  arc  is  equal  in  length 
to  its  radius.  It  is  customary  to  say  that  an  angle  or  arc  (for 
the  terms  are  frequently  confounded)  thus  measured,  is  given 
in  parts  of  the  radius :  but  this  expression  does  not  eenvepr 
much  meaning,  and  we  cannot  propose  any  better,  unless  it 
might  be  judged  proper  to  say  it  is  measured  in  theoriticcJ 
units*  meaning  thereby  in  the' units  which  are  always  em- 
ployed in  pure  theory.  The  theoretical  unit  would  then  be 
me  angle  subtended  by  the  arc  which  is  equal  to  ite  radiiie.' 
The  semi-ciroumferenoe  of  a  circle  contains  ite  radius 

814159,  3SSd^,  897d8,  ^840 

times,  very  nearly.  This  is  then  the  number  Of  theorotieal 
tmiu  contahied  in  two  right  angles.  The  right  angle  k 
therefore 

1-57079,  63267,  04896.  61923 

and  the  following  are  the  angles  of  one  degree*  one  tmilvte, 
and  one  s4oond,  to  which  we  shall  presently  some  2 

-01745,  32925,  19943,  29577  degriO 
-0«02'J,  08982,  0866-5,  72160  minttt« 
'00000,  48481,  36811,  09536    secmid. 

In  the  ftecond  measure*  in  which  angles  are  said  to  be 
measured  in  spctee,  (the  word  space  being  here  oppoeed  to 
time^  as  we  shall  see,  and  not  to  length*)  the  whole  anglo 
traced  out  in  one  revolution,  equal  to  four  ri^ht  angles,  is  ! 
divided  into  360  equal  parts,  eacn  of  whieh  is  callmL  one  1 
degree  and  marked  thus  ( l^).  Bach  degree  is  divided  into 
60  equal  parts,  each  called  one  minute  (r),  and  each  minnte 
into  60  equal  parts,  each  called  one  second  ( I'O*  Formerly, 
the  second  was  divided  into  60  equal  parts  called  thirdSf  and 
so  on,  but  it  is  now  usual  to  use  the  tenths,  hundredths,  k/o*, 
of  seconds.    The  present  table  therefore  stands  thus : 

A  whole  rovohition  ^  360^  i«  21600'  ^  1296,000'^ 
A  right  angle  «     90^  *     6400^  «     824,000^' 

DtgtSH.  MintttM.  S0c9m6*. 

1  60  3600 

1  60 

Toeonvert  an  angle  from  theoretiaU  unite  bikio  ekgtmtf 
^  qfspae9,  observe  that  the  last-mOntioned  nnit  le 

f06264''-S0624  7096351  in  seconds 

34I7'-74677078'I939  in  minutei 

57®'2957795 1 3082  in  degrees 

and  multiply  tho  number  which  expresses  the  angle  in 
theoretical  units  by  the  one  among  the  preceding  numbers 
irhieh  has  the  same  denomination  as  that  to  which  Ihe  angle 
is  to  be  redueed.  As  many  decimals  may  be  taken  as  shaitt 
be  eon6idered  neoMsary.  Th4  following  table,  howeveii 
will  btf  found  more  oonvenieni: 


of  each  broken  low  by  1,  when  the  Arst  negiMM  tgUit  la 
6  or  upwards. 

17006 


0^437747 

2406421 

809397 

206a 


06155630 
Place  the  decimal  point  three  places  oif  tha  unit's  eolvmn 
for  degrees,  fiie  for  minutee,  and  seven  for  seeonde.  This 
gives  6 165' '630,  since  the  present  calculation  is  made  for 
minutes.  Further  to  illustrate  tiie  placing  of  the  decimal 
point,  let  the  angle  theoretically  expressed  be  '096.  to  be 
turned  into  degrees  and  decimals  of  degrees,  and  afterwaids 
to  seeends  ana  deeimals  of  seconds. 


0*   096 

I     1 51566202 

I     I   3437747 


0     055003949 

Bring  down  the  prdiminary  ciphers,  and  then  cut  off  three 
plae#8,  Whfeh  gifes  8**  5003949.    Again,  for  the  feecondi 

0*  096 

1»5638325 
12875888 


I 


0     0198014-213 

Cut  otf  seven  places,  which  gives  1 9801  ^'*  421 3 
Given  an  arc  of  a  circle  and  the  radras  to  determine  the 

degrees,  minutes,  or  seconds  in  the  angle  at  the  centre ;  divide 

the  arc  by  the  radius,  and  proceed  with  the  quotient  as  above. 
For  the  conterse  problem,  given*  the  degree,  minutes,  and 

seootids  in  an  angle,  to  express  the  same  in  theoretieal 

unitl,  the  following  table  is  given :— 


PigNH. 

UteeM. 

twtotie. 

'05729578 

•08487747 

'0288t#481 

•11459158 

•868754M 

'04I-25298I 

•17188784 

•10313240 

•081879442 

•22916812 

•18750987 

•082505922 

'28647890 

•17188734 

'108l3f403 

•84877468 

•2u6i4481 

'123758884 

•40107046 

•24064:27 

•I448i8384 

*48i86824 

-27501974 

'165011848 

•8l58e20i 

•^0939721 

'188888828 

HxkiiPtt,  VfhH  fluttber  of  ililnttt^i  iild  dacimib  of 
tmnutet  ifm  the  aAgl8  contaitt  which  eaprddstfd  in  theore- 
tieal nntta  it  1*^908? 

Prom  the  mhlutes*  eolumll  take  out  (h8  tM^i  optwsiie  to 
1,  7,  9.  and  8;  Write  them  so  (hat  tho  flrti  figure  of  each 
Utall  filll  under  iu  correspondipg  flguro  in  I '7906,  and  add, 
but  (aka  anly  so  maiiy  out  of  each  rotr  ai  trill  s^e  to  ftH 
tp  the  ^laeM  under  the  first  tdw,  ln<rN&5iiig  tha  W  figure 


IfUntrS. 

SeMMdf. 

1 

•01745829 

•  00029089 

•00000485 

2 

•03490659 

•00058178 

00000970 

•05285968 

•00087266 

•00001454 

•06981317 

'00116355 

•00001939 

•08726646 

•00145444 

00002424 

•10471976 

•OU 174533 

•00002909 

•12217305 

'00203622 

•00003393 

•13962684 

•00232710 

'00003879 

•  15707968 

•00i6l799 

•80004363 

Example.— It  is  required  to  express  in  theoretical  units 
the  angle  89^  52'  34".  Take  out  thO  row  corresponding  to 
ea6h  figure  from  the  column  having  the  same  denominatiotk, 
taking  seven  places  only  for  a  unit's  figure,  and  the  Whole 
eight  places  for  the  tens,  increasing  &e  last  figure  li^hea 
necessary,  as  before :  add  and  make  seV^n  decimal  plaMd. 


For  80** 

1*3962634 

..   9* 

•1570796 

..  lo' 

0^ 0145444 

..   2' 

'0005818 

..  30'' 

0-6001454 

..   4" 

•0000194 

1*5686340 
and  the  answer  ii  1  *  5616348. 

Oirefl  tnf  anele,  and  a  radiu6,  reauired  th8  drMlaf  an 
subtended  bv  mat  angle;  proceed  as  above  and  tbMtk 
muUiply  by  the  radius.  Thus  to  a  radi«s  of  100  feet,  the 
arc  which  subtends  an  angle  of  89^  52'  34"  is 

1-5086340   X    100  or  156*86340  feet. 

In  the  attempt  to  effect  a  uiiiversal  change  of  weights  and 
measures,  whion  foQowed  the  French  Revolution,  the  circle 
was  divided  into  400  degrees,  each  degt^  Into  100  minutes, 
each  minute  into  1 00  seeends,  and  se  en<  This  innovation 
obtained  only  a  partial  introduction,  aiUl  18  now  almost 
entirely  ahandensd.  When  used,  it  ie  customary  m  this 
duuDtry  to  distinguish  the  French  degrees  by  the  name  ^ 
daanas,  and  to  donote  one  grade  by  I''  or  i8r«  The  eeft» 
venience  of  this  method,  irem  its  close  affinltjr  with  the  de- 
cimal system,  is  certainly  great :  for  example,  gradee  and 
deeimah  of  grades,  such  as  12V  •1329  are  cen verted  i»te 
grades,  minutes,  and  seconds,  by  bom  separation  ei  tiM 
figures :  thus,  I2«'  13'  29".  ^  j 
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It  if  not  necessary  to  give  complete  tablei  of  reduction 
from  the  new  French  to  the  antient  8V8tem»  as  they  would 
so  seldom  be  useful ;  the  following  is  all  that  is  necessary — 


IP 

1' 

1'' 


0*9 
0  *009 
0    00009 


or 


64'  or 

0'-54     „ 
0'0054„ 


3240" 
32"- 4 
0"'324 


The  third  method  of  measuring  angles,  in  which  they  are 
•aid  to  be  measured  in  time,  is  confined  to  astronomy,  and 
is  derived  ftom  the  complete  apparent  revolution  of  the 
heavens  which  takes  place  in  24  nours.  That  is,  if  a  line 
revive  round  a  point  at  the  rate  of  a  whole  revolution  in 
%4  hours,  or  a  right  angle  in  6  hours,  the  times  of  moving 
through  different  angles  are  made  the  measures  of  their 
comparative  msjgnitudes.  Thus  4^  32"  60*  is  the  angle 
moved  through  in  4  hours,  32  minutes,  and  60  seconds.  The 
IbUowing  tables  are  useftd  in  turning  angles  measured  in 
degrees,  &c.,  of  space  into  the  corresponmng  measures  in 
time,  and  the  converse. 


TIMB  INTO  8PACB. 

tPACB  INTO  TIMB. 

Roun. 

o 

Min. 

o     / 

o 

h. 

m. 

Sec 

1    fl 

t 

// 

•. 

1 

15 

1 

0  15 

1 

0 

4 

1 

0-067 

2 

30 

2 

0  30 

2 

0 

8 

2 

0  133 

3 

45 

0  45 

3 

0 

12 

3 

0*200 

4 

60 

1     0 

4 

0 

16 

4 

0-267 

5 

75 

1    15 

5 

0 

20 

5 

0-333 

6 

90 

1   30 

6 

0 

24 

6 

0-400 

7 

105 

1  45 

7 

0 

28 

7 

0-467 

8 

120 

2     0 

8 

0 

32 

8 

0-533 

9 

135 

•2  15 

9 

0 

36 

9 

0-600 

10 

150 

10 

2  30 

10 

0 

40 

10 

0-667 

U 

165 

20 

5     0 

20 

1 

20 

20 

1-333 

12 

180 

30 

7  30 

30 

2 

0 

30 

2-000 

13 

195 

40 

10     0 

40 

2 

40 

40 

2-667 

&c. 

kc. 

50 

12  30 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

200 

300 

3 
4 
4 
5 
6 
6 
13 
20 

20 

0 

40 

20 

0 

40 

20 

0 

50 

3-333 

In  these  tables,  where  there  are  two  headings,  either  the 
upper  or  under  of  both  must  be  used.  The  following  are 
examples. 

To  turn  18*»  U"  35*-3  into  degrees,  &c.,  of  space. 
Fh)m  the  first  table. 


10^ 

is 

150«»     0'     0" 

8»» 

»» 

120      0     0 

10* 

H 

2    30      0 

l» 

» 

15      0 

30* 

f» 

7    30 

5 

» 

1    15 

0*-3 

>t 

4-5 

\%^   ll"35»-3is  272°  53^  49"-5 

To  turn  97*  54'  23''  into  hours,  &c.    From  the  second 
table, 

90*       is  e**     O"    0» 

7*       „  28      0 

50'         „  3     20 

4^         „  16 

20"        „  1-333 

3"        „  0-200 


97*  54'  23"  is 


31"  37'-533 

In  astronomy  30*  is  sometimes  called  a  sign,  in  allusion 
to  the  arc  of  the  ecliptic,  through  which  one  of  the  signs  of 
the  zodiac  extends :  Thus  2»-  3*  4'  12"  ntans  63*  4'  12". 
ANGLE  (TRISECTION  OF).  [See  Trisbction.] 
ANGLES,  or  ANGLI.  The  earliest  record  of  this  people 
we  find  in  Tacitus*  book  on  the  Germans  (chap,  xl.) ;  but 
this  author  only  mentions  their  name,  states  a  few  particu- 


lars relative  to  their  religions,  and  intimatat  that  they  ^ 

a  branch  of  the  Suevi.  Having  spoken  of  the  Semnonea  as 
the  most  antient  and  illustrious  tribe  of  the  Suevi,  he  thus 
continues :  '  But  the  Langobards  are  ennobled  by  their 
small  number;  being  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  the 
most  valiant  nations,  they  live  in  a  state  of  securiCy,  not  by 
submitting  to  them,  but  hy  fighting  battles  and  braving 
dangers.  After  them  foUow*  (in  this  description  he  is  pro- 
ceeding north-westward)  *  the  Reudigni,  the  AWones,  the 
An^li,  the  Varini,  the  Eudoses,  the  Suardoues,  and  the 
Nuithones;  all  these  are  protected  by  woods  and  rivers. 
Singly,  these  nations  present  nothing  that  is  remarkable, 
except  that  they  in  common  worshi]^  Hertka,  that  is,  Mother 
Earth,  believe  that  she  interferes  with  human  affairs,  and 
journeys  in  a  chariot  among  the  nations.  In  an  island  in 
the  ocean  there  is  a  holy  grove  where  a  consecrated  ve- 
hicle is  kept,  covered  with  a  vest :  nobody  but  the  priest 
is  permitted  to  touch  it.    He  knows  when  the  goddess  is 

rient  in  this  sanctuary,  and  putting  cows  to  the  vehicle, 
honours  her  with  great  devotion.  These  are  days  ot 
rejoicing,  and  festivals  are  kept  in  whatever  place  the 
goddess  visits,  and  honours  with  her  presence.  During 
tnese  days  they  do  not  go  to  war,  nor  take  arms  !n  hand ; 
hostile  weanons  are  laid  aside :  peace  and  quietness  only 
prevail,  and  are  cultivated  till  the  priest  brings  back  to  her 
temple  the  goddess  satiated  with  tne  converse  of  mortals : 
immediately  thereafter  the  chariot  and  the  vests,  and  if  we 
choose  to  believe  it,  the  goddess  herself  are  washed  in  a 
secret  lake.  Slaves  perform  this  ser\-ice,  who  are  instantly 
swallowed  up  by  the  lake.  From  this  a  mysterious  fear  arises, 
and  a  holy  wonderment  at  what  that  can  be  which  is  be- 
held only  bjr  men  who  must  lose  their  lives.  This  portion 
of  the  Suevi  extends  into  those  parts  of  Geitnany  which 
are  lug  knoum*  This  description  at  all  events  will  con- 
vince most  readers  that  Tacitus  knew  very  little  about  these 
nations.  Lindenbrog  and  Leibnitz  {Scriptor.  Rerum  Brun- 
suicens.  tom.  i.  p.  81)  have  preserved  fragments  of  the  an- 
tient laws  used  in  common  by  the  Andi  and  the  Varini. 
D*Anville  has  in  his  map  assigned  to  them  the  same  dis- 
trict which  they  occupied  in  the  fifth  century  before  their 
emigntion  to  England,  and  parts  of  which  the  modem 
Angles  still  occupy.  He  allots  to  them  the  greatest  portion 
of  modem  Schleswig  and  some  part  of  Holstein,  making 
the  German  ocean  their  western  boundary,  the  Saxons 
their  nearest  neighbours  on  the  south,  the  Varini  on  the 
south-east,  and  the  Jutes  on  the  north.  It  is  impossible  to 
fix  with  accuracy  any  boundaries  for  the  Angli  from  the 
account  given  bv  Tacitus,  but  his  statement  appears  per- 
fectly reconcilable  with  D'Anville^s  map  and  the  Saxon 
Chronicle ;  and  it  is  remarkable  ^at  D*Anville  in  every 
respect  agrees  with  the  last-mentioned  record,  although  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  he  knew  it,  or  paid  any  attention  to 
it.  The  difficulties  raised  by  German  critics  and  historians, 
such  as  JIaus  and  Dorfer^  that  the  Angles,  if  inhabiting 
only  the  district  of  modem  Angeln,  were  too  insignificant  a 
nation  to  occupy  Great  Britain,  are  indeed  idle :  for  1st.  it 
has  never  been  asserted  that  their  domain  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  modem  Angeln ;  2d.  t)ie  num- 
bers which  Hengist  and  Horsa  first  led  over  to  England 
to  the  assistance  of  Vyrtgeora  against  the  Fihts  were  not 
so  great,  as  to  render  it  impossible  even  for  a  small  tract  of 
land,  inhabited  by  a  warlike  race  of  men,  to  produce  them : 
3d.  it  was  never  asserted  that  the  Angles  alone  occupied 
England,  but  that  soon  after  their  first  attempt  the  Saxons 
and  the  Jutes  joined  them,  or  co-operated  with  them ;  4^ 
these  critics  do  not  sufficiently  attend  to  the  circumstance, 
that  the  occupation  of  England  was  effected  as  much  by 
circumvention  as  by  open  force,  and  that  the  Angles  ob- 
tained new  allies  in  the  Pihu  whom  they  at  first  came 
to  expel.  It  is,  therefore,  needless  to  extend  the  boun- 
daries of  the  Angli  to  the  Elbe  and  Travemiinde;  or  even 
to  spread  them  over  the  whole  of  the  Cimbrian  Chersonesus 
(Mcxiera  Jutland).    [See  Saxons.] 

ANGLESEY,  or  ANGLESEA,  an  ishind  in  the  Irish 
sea,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Wales,  in  which  prindpaUty 
it  is  included,  and  fh»m  the  main  land  of  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  narrow  strait,  (or,  as  it  is  sometimes,  though 
incorrectly,  termed,  river,)  MenaL  This  strait  has  a  direction 
very  nearly  north-east  and  south-west,  with  little  variation 
throughout  its  coiurse.  It  is  thought  that  Anglesey  was 
once  united  with  the  main  by  an  isUimus,  at  a  {uaee  called 
PwU  Ceris,  where  may  still  be  traced  a  line  of  small  rocks 
crossing  the  channel.    It  appears  also  that  die  Menai  is 
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widar  than  farmMfy,  lines  <^floiiM  having  been  obeerved 
below  the  j^Ment  hi^^-water  mariL,  whicb  aeem  to  bave 


been  once  boondaries  or  fencei  between  tbe  tea  and  tbe 
land.  (Rowlands'sJfeita /?tf^atfra/a.)  From  tbe  fout^-wett 
end  of  Aiis  cbannel,  tbe  ooast  runt  in  a  nortb-west  direction 
to  tbe  fartbest  point  of  Holybead  Island,  wbicb  is  separated 
fh>m  tbe  rest  of  Anglesey  by  a  sandy  strait,  across  wbicb 
tbe  Holybead  road  u  carried  by  a  long  embankment  or 
eauseway.  in  tbe  centre  of  wbicb  is  an  opening  for  tbe 
water,  arcbed  over.  Tbe  general  direction  of  tbe  coast  on 
tbe  nortb-east  side  of  Anglesey  is  similar  to  tbat  on  tbe 
soutbwest  side,  (rii,,  nortb-west  and  soutb-east,)  except 
near  Beaumaris,  wbere  tbe  land  juts  out  into  tbe  sea.  The 
remaining  part  of  tbe  coast  from  the  extremity  of  Holybead 
Island  first  curves  inward,  forming  Holybead  bay,  ana  then 
runs  east  to  beyond  Amlwcb.  The  length  of  a  line  drawn 
from  soutb-west  to  north-east,  along  tbe  shore  of  tbe  Menai 
firom  Aber-Menai  Ferry  to  Trwyndd  Point,  opposite  tbe 
little  island  of  Priestbolm,  is  1 7  miles :  a  line  drawn  at  right 
angles  to  tbe  abore  from  Gamers  Point,  in  tbe  nortb-west,  to 
the  Menai,  is  about  80  miles  long ;  and  theee  may  be  taken 
as  the  breadtb  uid  length  of  tbe  island.  A  much  longer 
line  may,  however,  be  drown,  running  nearly  east  and  west, 
from  the  extremity  of  Holyhead  Island  to  Point  TrwyndQ, 
mentioned  above ;  this  distance  is  about  27  miles.  (Evanses 
large  Map  qf  North  WaU$,  Uwynyjproes,  1 795.)  Tbe  number 
of  square  miles  of  surfiure  is  variously  given.  The  oopu- 
lation,  in  1 831 ,  was  48,300.  There  are  several  smaller  islands 
round  the  coast  Holyhead,  the  largest  of  these,  is  at  tbe 
western  extremity;  F^tbolm,  or  Puffin  Island*,  at  the 
eastern ;  the  odiers  are  insiffnificant  This  island  had,  in 
early  times,  tbe  names  of  Ynys-Dowell,  (tbe  shady  or  dark 
island,)  Ynys-Fon,  (the  fiutbermost  island,)  and  Ynys-y. 
Cedeim  (tbe  island  of  heroes).  By  tbe  Latin  historians  it^ 
is  called  Mona  (which  name  it  snared  with  the  Isle  of^ 
Man) ;  tbe  name  of  Anglesey,  (Angle's  ey.  Englishman's 
Island),  it  received  from  tbe  Saxons.  It  was  a  great  seat  of 
Druidioil  superstition.  Suetonius  Paulinus,  the  Roman 
commander,  landed  here  (a..d.  61)  in  spite  of  the  resistance 
of  tbe  natives,  and  the  terrors  which  the  Druids  sought  to 
strike  into  the  hearts  of  tbe  invaders :  he  cut  down  the 
sacred  groves,  and  gave  a  blow  to  tbe  Druidical  superstition, 
from  which  it  never  recovered.  The  island  was  abandoned 
by  the  Romans  for  a  time  in  consequence  of  the  great  revolt 
under  Boadicea,  and  again  conquered  by  Agricola  a.d.  76. 
Several  Druidical  remains  still  exist,  cromlechs  (flat  stones 
resting  upon  others)  and  camedds  (heaps  of  stones) :  of 
two  cromlechs  in  the  park  of  Plas  Newydd,  the  seat  of 
the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  tbe  larger  has  its  upper  stone  12 
feet  7  inches  long,  12  feet  broad,  and  4  feet  thick,  sup|)orted 
by  five  tall  stones.  There  is  at  Tre'r  Dryw,  in  the  parish  of 
Uanidan,  a  large  circular  inclosure  180  feet  in  diameter, 
surrounded  by  a  mound  of  earth  and  stones  evidently  brought 
from  oUier  parts,  for  tbe  bottom  of  the  bank,  within  and 
without,  is  level  with  tbe  ground  on  which  it  is  raised  (Row- 
lands). It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  seat  of  a  Druidical 
<«onsistory.  Near  are  the  remains  of  a  cromlech  and  a  (Sor- 
seddau,  or  heap  of  stones,  now  dispersed,  and  of  a  large  circle 
of  stones.    Rowlands  supposes  tbe  whole  to  have  been  sur- 


rounded bv  an  oak  grove.  In  tbe  neigbboorbood  are  the 
remains  of  a  square  entrenchment  with  a  double  rampart 
and  moat,  called  Caer-leb,and  some  other  relics  of  Druidical 
struoturea.  Caer-leb  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  leaidenoe 
of  tbe  arebdruid. 
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CCiomUch  in  the  Park  of  Plaa  Nawydd.] 

Egbert,  monarch  of  the  West  Saxons,  conquered  the 
island  in  the  former  part  of  the  ninth  century,  but  tbe 
prmces  of  North  Wales  havins  recovered  it,  Aberfraw,  one 
of  its  towns,  became  the  seat  of  government,  and  continued 
to  be  so  till  the  final  subjugation  of  Wales.  During  tbe  reign 
of  our  William  II.,  (Rufus,)  near  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
century,  Anglesey  was  again  attacked  and  ravaged  by  tbe 
EngUsn,  in  retaliation  for  some  depredations  committed  by 
the  Welsh  borderers.  It  was  laid  waste  in  the  following 
century  during  the  civil  contests  of  the  Welsh  themselves ; 
unsuccessfiilly  invaded  by  the  Irish  in  the  time  of  Henry  III. 
A.D.  1245 ;  and  finally  subdued  by  Edward  I.,  a  detachment 
of  whose  army  was  cut  off  by  an  unexpected  onset  from  the 
inhabitants  after  they  had  appeared  to  submit.  It  was  again 
made  the  scene  of  contest  in  the  struggle  between  Charles  I. 
and  his  parliament    [See  Beaumaris.] 

The  Climate  of  Anglesey  is  rendered  by  the  sea  breezes 
milder  than  that  of  the  adjoining  part  of  Wales ;  snow  seldom 
lies  long,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter ;  but  the  air  is,  from  the 
same  cause,  loaded  with  frequent  mists  in  autumn,  at  which 
season  intermittent  fevers  prevail.  The  surfkoe  of  the 
island  is  comparatively  flat,  and  the  absence  of  wood,  as 
well  as  of  quickset  hedges,  gives  it  a  barren  appearance. 
The  air  is  so  un&vourable  to  the  growth  of  trees,  that  in 
most  parts  the  gentry  can  with  difficulty  raise  a  plantation 
around  their  own  houses.  There  are,  howo\'er,  considerable 
woods  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beaumaris,  and  at  Flag 
Newydd,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  on  the  Menai 
Strait.  The  limited  extent  of  the  island  aoes  not  admit 
the  formation  of  any  considerable  stream.  Many  rivulets 
descend  from  the  interior,  but  none  of  them  have  any  claim 
to  notice.  The  coast  forms  several  harbours,  tbe  prin- 
cipal of  whicb  are  Beaumaris  and  Holyhead.  That  of 
Amlwch  has  been  formed  by  excavating  the  rock.  Anglesey 
was  formerly  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  the  names 
of  ports  and  havens  yet  remain,  the  use  of  whicb  has  long 
been  given  up. 

The  soil  of  the  island  is  \*arious :  the  lands  on  the  sea- 
coast,  especially  on  the  western  side»  are  sandy :  the  low 
grounds  are  chiefly  covered  with  a  black  soil,  approximating 
to  neat  earth,  from  which  the  peasantry  dig  turf  for  friel, 
and  in  which  they  frequently  find  large  trunks  of  trees, 
hard  and  black  as  ebony,  buried  several  feet  under 
ffround.  The  more  prevalent  soil  is,  however,  a  stiffish 
loam,  which,  when  manured  with  sand,  produces  abundant 
crops.  The  sand  chiefly  used  as  manure  is  that  from  the 
western  side  of  Redwhajf  Bay,  on  the  east  coast;  it  has  a 
large  intermixture,  amountinjg  to  two-thirds,  or  from  that  to 
four-fifths,  of  sea  shells.  Various  kinds  of  marl  are  fbund  in 
the  island,  but  tbe  use  of  these  as  manures  has  declined:  lime 
is  used  abundantly.  The  chief  agricultural  productions  are 
oats  and  barley ;  of  wheat  the  proportion  is  small,  and  of  rye 
still  smaller.  Potatoes  are  grown  in  greater  quantity  than 
in  any  other  part  of  North  Wales,  and  the  cultivation  of  tbe 
turnip  is  on  the  increase.  Pasturage  is,  however,  die  great 
object  of  the  farmers*  attention,  for  only  one-eleventh  oi  Uie 
enclosed  lands  is  estimated  to  be  under  tillage.   Cattle  from 
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pne  of  ihe  staple  pro()uctiom  of  the  island,  and  mimafoas 
herds  are  exported.  These,  before  the  erection  of  ther  bridge, 
were  compelled  to  swim  over  the  Menai  strait.  The  yearly 
export  is  estimated  at  about  8PU0  head,  but  sueh  numbers 
are  of  course  liable  to  change.  The  dairy  is  se  little  re- 
garded, that  the  produce  of  it  is  hardly  sufficient  for  the 
consumption  of  the  island.  The  Anglesey  sheep  are  the 
largest  native  breed  in  North  Wales ;  they  have  white  faces 
and  legs,  and  are  generally  without  horns.  The  export 
is  firom  5000  to  7000  head  annually.  The  export  of  hogs 
used  to  be  considerable,  but  the  quantity  of  Irish  pigs 
brought  to  England  has,  in  a  great  degree,  caused  it  to  be 

fiven  up.  This  horses  are  in  no  repute.     (Davies*s  General 
'iew  of  the  Agrieulture  of  North  JVdUi,) 

The  coasts  of  Anglesey  supplv  an  abundance  of  fish  ; 
some  of  which  are  not  common  elsewhere.  $heU-fish  are 
abundant 

The  mineral  riches  are  also  great.  The  Hona  and  Parys 
•opper  mines,  on  the  north-east  coast,  began  to  be  worked 
about  1762,  but  at  first  with  little  sueeess;  they  have 
since  produced  immense  wealth  to  the  proprietors.  (See 
Amlwch.)  Mr.  Pennant  supposes  these  mines  to  have  been 
worked  by  the  Romans,  and  traces  of  the  antient  opera- 
tions were  perceived  by  him.  Lead  ere,  rich  in  silve^ 
has  been  found  also  in  Parys  Mountain.  Limestone 
ranges  traverse  the  island;  marbles,  both  white  and 
▼anegated,  are  procured;  millstones  are  quarried  at 
Redwharf  and  renmon;  and  there  are  coal-mines  at 
Malltraeth,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  worked 
with  much  success.  They  are,  however,  remarkable  in  a 
geological  point  of  view,  because  they  afford  the  onlv  known 
instance  in  this  country  of  a  coal  formation  in  the  slate. 
The  coal-field  is  irregular  and  uncertain.  Several  unpro- 
fitable trials  have  been  made,  and  occasionally  coal  has 
been  worked  to  a  considerable  extent.  In  one  pit  a  vein 
three  feet  and  a  half  thick  was  found  at  a  depth  of  onlj 
twenty-five  yards.  A  singular  phenomenon  occurs  in  this 
formation :  large  alluvial  holders  of  coal,  some  of  which 
weigh  a  ton  or  upwards,  are  found  scattered  upon  the  surfiu^e. 
(See  Coal  Fxklds.)  It  may  be  observed,  that  Anglesev 
is  die  only  part  of  the  vhole  principality  of  Wales  in  whicb 
granite  has  been  observed,  and  there  cqtily  in  a  small  spot 
near  the  centre.  The  inhabitants  do  not  carry  on  any  great 
manufacttire :  tiiey  buy  wool  at  Caernarvon  and  Baju;or 
fairs,  and  make  coarse  blue  cloths,  blankets,  flannels,  &c., 
just  sufficient  for  their  own  use. 

The  main  road  to  Holyhead,  the  usual  place  of  embarks 
ation  for  Dublin,  runs  through  the  island.  It  crosses  the 
Menai  Strait  over  a  magnificent  suspension-bridge,  the 
under  side  of  the  roadway  of  which  is  about  100  feet  above 
high-water  mark,  so  as  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  larse^t 
vesse's  which  navl^te  the  strait ;  and  the  distance  from 
centre  to  centre  of  the  pyramids  of  masonry  from  which  the 
bridge  is  suspended  is  580  feet,  rather  more  than  the  widtb 
of  the  strait  at  low  water,  but  considerably  less  than  the 
width  when  the  tide  is  up.  (Pro\is*s  Historical  and  Zh- 
eertptive  Account  of  the  Menai  Bridge.) 

Ine  communication  between  the  island  and  the  main 
was  formerly  entirely  by  ferries,  of  which  there  were  five  or 
six :  that  of  Porthaethw}%  or  Bangor,  now  superaeded  hy  tho 
Menai  Bridge,  being  the  principal. 

The  county  of  Anglesey  is  divided  into  tfare^  c^tref^,  a 
'Ilvisi3n  which  originated  at  a  very  early  period ;  and  these 
cantrefs  are  subdivided  each  into  two  comots  (cwmwds).  Of 
the  period  when  the  Bubdi\ision  was  made,  tbere  appears 
to  be  s^me  doubt.  For  civil  purposes,  these  comots  are 
equivalent  to  hundreds.  It  is  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor  and 
in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  in  the  North  Wales 
circuit. 

Tlie  market  towns  are  Beaumaris,  (population  in  1831, 
t497,)  the  county  town,  on  the  south-es#t  coast  (see  Bbau- 
maris);  Holyhead  (population  4932),  the  gr^at  jpUct  of 
embarkation  for  Ireland,  situated  on  an  isWo  of  t£e  same 
name,  on  the  west  coast  (see  Bolybkad)  ;  tjaxxaeieh-y- 
Medd,  on  the  road  to  Amlwch,  with  a  marked  PUf®  the  most 
considerable  in  Anglesey,  but  of  less  extent  since  the  open- 
ing of  tliat  at  Llangefni ;  Llangefni,  a  Aw  miles  frpm  tJ^ 
Menai  Bridg^  on  the  road  to  Holyhead  (populati^  1753)  \ 
Abcrfraw,  on  the  south-west  coast,  once  the  residence  of  the 
Welsh  princes  (population  1367);  and  Newborough,  not 
fkr  southeast  of  Aberfraw  (population  804);  l^t  the 
markets  of  the  last  two  seem  to  ha^e  oomo  into  disuse, 
while  a  €U.^tomary  one  has  grown  up  at  Amlwch  (population 


€M5),*  a  ^fau)e  ef  greater  impertAiie<»  tliatt  eitlier,  (8oe 
AifLweH.)  Holyhead,  Amlwch,  and  Llangefhi,  are  now 
united  with  Beaumaris  in  the  pri\ile^e  of  returning  a  mem- 
ber to  parliament ;  and  the  county  rttums  anothef.  The 
county  electiop  and  that  for  the  united  boroughs  aiie  both 
held  at  Beaumaris ;  and  the  poll  for  the  county  is  taken  at 
Beaumaris,  Holyhead,  and  LtangefhL 

The  chief  gentlemen*s  seats  are  PIm  Newydd,  eo  the 
Menaif  the  seat  ef  the  Maiiguif  of  Angl^sea ;  iAd  Baron  Bill, 
near  Beaumaris,  the  seat  of»ir  R.  B.  WiUiania  Bulkley,  Bftrt. 
Them  are  few  antiquities  accept  Druidi^al,  the  chief  of  which 
have  been  noticed  above,  Beaumaris  ces^e  will  be  noticed 
in  the  article  Bkavmaeis  ;  there  are  also  the  remains  of  a 
priory  at  Llanvaes,  and  of  another  at  Penmon,  both  in  the 
same  neighbourhood.  The  conventual  church  of  the  latter 
is  used  as  the  parish  ehureh.  An  agricultural  society  was 
established  in  the  island  in  180$.  xhe  measum  in  use 
here  difier  from  the  eoiymon  ones ;  the  aer^  of  land  is  about 
two- thirds  of  the  statute  acre,  and  the  yard  of  cloth  contains 
forty  inches^  (Rowlands's  Mona  Anticrua  Rettaurata;  Pen- 
nant's and  Bingley's  Tours jn  North  WoUs;  Davies's  Om. 
View  of  the  A^ric  qf  North  Waki,) 
ANGLO-SAXONS.  [See  Saxons.] 
ANGO'LA,  a  country  on  the  west  comX  of  A&icft.  A^ 
eording  to  Jtf*  Degrandpr^,  a  French  officer  of  m|jrine» 
whose  Voyage  d  la  C6te  Occidentale  dj^rfqUfif  /ait  dm* 
tee  annies  1786  e/  1787,  appeared  at  Pans  ip  two  volumes, 
8vo.,  in  1801,  the  name  is  often  used  to  eopaprebend  the 
whole  extent  of  coast  fh)m  Cape  Lopez  Gronsalvo  in  lat. 
0°44'S.  to  8.  Felipe  de  Benguela,  in  l^  14'  S.  The 
whole  of  this  space  appears  to  be  considered  ae  one  country 
bv  the  natives ;  but  by  them  it  is  called,  not  Angola,  but 
Cfongo,  and  is  divided  into  the  separate  districts  or  J^oango, 
Congo  Proper,  Angola,  and  Benguela.  The  country  pro- 
perly callea  Angola  commencev  only  about  lat  b^  2P  9^» 
where  it  is  divided  bv  the  river  JHnda  from  Congo,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  river  Coanzfi,  in  lat  ^  20'  S. 
The  country  immediately  to  the  soutli  pf  the  Coanza  im 
commonly  considered  to  be  j>art  of  Benguola,  altbouffh  (hitt 
name  appears  to  be  sometimes  uned  m  applicable  only  to 
the  country  to  the  south  of  the  river  Q^tuipheldy  immo- 
diately  above  S.  Felipe  de  Benguela,  at  YUoft  to  that 
south  from  the  river  Longa  in  lat  IP,  fi.nQ\eni\y,  Ben- 
guela,  which  afterwards  became  a  separate  kingdom,  i9  svid 
to  have  formed  one  of  the  provinces  of  Angola,  and  tp  have 
extended  as  far  south  as  to  Cape  Negro,  in  lat  16*  $.  This 
is  the  account  ffiven  by  Father  J.  A*  Cavazii  de  Monte 
Cuculo,  a  Jesuit  who  resided  in  Angola  for  many  years  af 
a  missionary,  and  whose  description  of  the  country  may  bf 
found  in  Labat's  Betation  Historiqu*  di  f  Ethiopia  OcetdeH' 
tale,  5  vols.,  l2mo^  Paris,  17SJ5.  Tb#  wopor  uaoie  of  A»? 
gola  is  said  to  be  Pongp-An^lp^ ;  ^d  JhnfQ  i>  Ae  ahU«- 
viation  most  in  use  among  the  nativea,  or  u  ]$%»%  ooouf 
those  on  the  coast 

The  coast  of  Angoht  was  first  discovered  by  the  Por(ujpuesf 
navigator,  Piego  Cam,  in  14^6.  Very  w»on  a/t^r  thi#  the 
Portuguese  began  to  form  settlements  bpth  alpng  the  t^anke 
of  the^aire,  and  at  variouf  points  ef  the  coast  tp  thf  youth 
of  that  river.  It  was  not  however,  till  157^  that  the  towE 
of  Loando  San  Paolo,  commonly  called  St  Pftul  de  Loando, 
the  capital  of  Angola,  was  begun  to  be  built.  Since  t^^, 
the  PuftUfTuese  governor  has  residi^d  hfre^  &nd  h^*  been 
ciilled  y^ov^rnor  of  Ajagolaj  instead  uf  governor  of  Con|Jo.  a^ 
formerly.  In  Ie40,  the  PorUjgueso  w^re  driven  from  St. 
Paul  by  the  Dutch,  who  retained  posN ssiL>n  of  the  plac*  till 
1649,  when  it  was  re^^o veered  by  iu  fortiier  masters,  li  has 
ever  since  remained  in  the  handit  of  PortngaU 

Mr*  Bowdich,  in  his  Jcrount  offh*"  Discoveries  qfthe  P&r^ 
tugi^sein  thelntm-ior  qfAf'gotaund  Mi'^ami/iqf^f,  gtntes^  OQ 
inlormuion  derived  from  Count  $»ldanha  d«  Gama,  who 
had  been  governor-general  of  AngoJta»  that  the  Portuj^^ 
settlements  extend  Into  the  interipr  tor  about  N&vcn  bundrfd 
miles  from  tb^t  Uia.^h  It  is  not  to  be  understood,  however^ 
tlmt  the  whole  Qf  ihb  territory  is*  in  any  s^n§e,  und^^r  the 
doEninioa  of  the  crown  of  Portu|pl.  It  only  pppfcfsef  a  few 
fortii,  and  ^me  commercial  eutabUshmenti,  galled  /Vtrizv> 
or  Fail's,  al  great  distances  from  each  other*  Two  of  die 
f«Lir«  are  seven  hundred  miles  inbnd,  and  are  under  the  SD^- 
perituanrlence  of  a  Portuguese  resident  The  Portuguese 
cplonbtjs  and  the  natives  meet  al  ihe&e  fctationi  for  I  he  pur* 

y-m«dd,  wUich  if  in  diffenut  pviahM,  ' 
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fmm  «r  tMlwill*.  lA  «tl«  4f  Mr.  Bow4kh'i  nam,.  Ga- 
Miida,  whiah  in  edled  thd  mdst  distant  Of  thw4  hkin,  ia 
plaaid  bet#aan  th«  18th  and  19th  meridiaiift )  but  in  another, 

rfltirt  are  ttt  down  naar  aaoh  othar,  in  about  lon^.  23° 
Cahendi  is  on  the  "south  bank  of  the  river  Maiiiballa, 
which  appears  to  be  tha  origin  of  tha  Btnga.  There  is«  or 
wis«  a  oapoohin  misaion  hera<  Lower  down  tha.  river  is 
Bin^oa  Quitamba,  in  long.  1 7^,  where  a  canneUta  mis* 
aion  18  stated  to  have  been  established.  The  forts  in  the 
Interior  of  Angola,  laid  down  in  Mr.  Bowdich  s  mcip,— Which 
was  eonstnlalad  in  1 790,  pArtly  from  personal  inspection, 
bv  Lieutanant'COlonel  Furtiulo»  an  officer  of  dngineers,--are 
rort  Massangano,  at  the  junction  of  the  river  Luoala  with 
tha  Coanaa,  about  lonff.  16'  15°  B.  from  Oreenwioh;  Fort 
Cambambe,  higher  up  m  Goania ;  Pungo  Andongo«  at  the 
junction  of  the  Qango,  or  Moconga,  which  Hows  from  the 
mth,  with  tha  Goanza,  a  little  beyond  the  18th  meridian ; 
Fort  Pedras,  in  the  same  vicinity,  but  not  on  the  river ;  and 
Fort  Ambaca  on  the  Lucala,  about  long.  1 7°  a5^  At  Mas- 
aan^prano  there  is  a  garrison  of  a  hundml  infantry,  and  one 
of  suLty  at  each  of  the  other  forts,  formed  of  nativast  out 
commanded  by  Portugueae  officers* 

The  foroe  kept  up  at  Loando,  aoeordinf  to  OOunt  8aldan- 
ha,  is  always  composed  of  one  regiment  of  the  Una,  a  thou- 
sand strong,  thica  hundred  cavalry,  and  two  hundred 
artillery.  Descriptions  of  this  town  may  be  found  in  a 
Voymgt  to  Congo  mtuk  in  the  Yean  1666  and  1667,  by  the 
fathers  Angslo  and  Carli,  and  in  MeroUa  s  Vouage  to 
Congo  in  1688.  Translations  of  both  are  printed  in  the 
16th  volume  of  Pinkorton's  VoyafH^  and  also  in  Churchill's 
CftUeetUm,  The  city»  which  m  Mr»  Bowdioh's  map  is 
placed  in  lat  S"*  4ft'  S.,  is  built  partlv  on  the  mainland,  and 
partly  on  the  Island  of  Loando>  which  lies  about  a  mile 
irom  the  shore»  and  according  to  Marolla  is  ten  leagues 
in  length.  Bowdich  says,  that  it  varies  from  one  hundred 
to  three  hundred  yards  in  breadth*  Bt  Paul  do  Loando  was 
^Minarly  celebrated  for  the  magnificence  of  its  churches 
and  other  ecclesiastical  buildings.  Cavazai  speaks  of  it  as 
being  surrounded,  instead  of  Imstionst  by  temples  and  mo- 
nasteries. Besides  a  cathedral,  it  contained  in  those  days  a 
convent,  an  hospital,  and  a  Jesuit's  college  of  great  extent. 
It  was  formerly  the  seat  Of  a  bishoprick ;  but  the  bishop, 
Count  Sfaldanha  thouffht,  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  one 
of  the  Azores.  Both  Captain  Owen^  in  H.  M.  8.  the  Leven, 
and  Captain  Vidal,  in  the  Barracouta,  touched  here  in  1825, 
in  the  course  of  their  survey  of  the  African  coast.  Captain 
Vidal.  sailing  towards  the  north,  arrived  off  St.  Paul,  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  8th  of  November,  when  guns  were  fired 
at  the  shi|>  horn  a  large  battery  hewn  in  a  rocky  cliff, 
Imd  presentinff  a  double  tier  of  artillery.  The  Leven  ar- 
rived on  the  6th  Of  December,  and  both  ships  remained  till 
the  ]  9th  of  that  month.  The  present  town  is  described  as 
situated  considerably  to  the  north  of  the  antient  town  and 
port,  the  fbrmer  of  which  is  in  ruins,  and  the  latter  blocked 
up.  The  churches  and  other  public  buildings  were  found 
to  be  in  a  state  of  great  decay,  and  the  garrison  is  stated  to 
consist  of  only  six  hundred  men.  The  soldiers  are  said  to 
be  mosthr  convicts.  Mention  is  made,  however,  in  another 
place,  of  a  respectable  corps  of  cavalry,  which,  perhaps,  is 
not  included  in  the  number  Just  quoted.  The  principal 
part  of  the  city  stands  on  an  eminence,  which  juts  out  to- 
war'ls  the  island,  and  on  the  extremity  of  which  the  largest 
citadel  is  placed.  There  are  two  other  batteries  besides 
this.  The  iow-Ijring  part  of  the  town*  however,  is  the  most 
crowded.  It  \a  mhabited,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  negroes 
Of  the  country,  and  consists  merely  of  a  crowd  of  mean 
hovels.  Bowdich  states  the  whole  population  of  St  Paul  at 
(•OOO.  The  entire  length  of  the  town  is  described,  in 
Captain  Owen  s  Voyase,  as  extending  for  about  a  mile  and 
three-quarters  albng  ue  shore.  The  ntw  harbour  is  three 
miles  and  a  half  long,  and  deep  and  commodious.  TLe 
market  Was  Ibund  to  be  well  supplied  with  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, and  bullocks  and  goats  Were  also  in  great  plenty. 
The  country  around  is  described  as  dusty  and  parched ;  but 
the  town  is  well  supplied  with  excellent  water  brought 
daily  in  tank-boats  from  the  river  Benga,  wnich  flows  into 
the  Sea  somO  miles  to  the  north  of  St  Paul.  The  old  ac- 
Oounts  say  that  plenty  of  good  water  is  found  by  digging  in 
thO  Isle  of  Loando.  This  vicinity,  according  to  tha  account 
in  Captain  Owen  s  Voyage,  it  the  only  part  of  the  west 
cosiit  of  Africa,  to  the  South  of  the  Gambia,  where  horses 
will  thri\*e. 

The  most  det^dd  >6o0unt  thkt  h&s  been  given  of  the  geo- 


graphy of  Angola  ia  that  frirnished  in  Labat*s  beOk,  priii*> 
eipaliy  from  the  werk  of  Father  Cavaszi.  But  of  the  seven* 
teen  ptOvinces,  into  which  be  describes  the  country  aS 
having  been  antiently  divided,  only  the  ibllowing  seven 
belong  to  what  is  properly  called  Angola:— Loando,  that  in 
which  the  capital  is  situated ;  Danda,  adjacent  to  the  river 
of  the  same  name,  described  as  abounding  in  corn,  fruit 
and  Veniion  ;  Benga^  on  the  banks  of  the  Benga,  (otherwise 
called  the  Zenza,)  and  altogether  inland ;  Moseche,  between 
the  Lucala  and  the  Goansa,  being  the  province  in  which 
the  two  forts  of  Massangano  and  Cambambe  are  situated ; 
lUamba,  between  the  Danda  and  the  Benga,  divided  mte 
the  lower  province  next  the  sea,  and  the  higher,  called 
otherwise  Lumbo,  farther  inland ;  Oarii,  to  the  east  of  the 
former ;  and  Smbacoa,  or  Membacoa,  cemprebending  the 
upper  region  of  the  Lucala,  being  the  province  in  which  the 
fort  calM  Ambaca  by  Mr*  Bowdich  is  utuated.  Various 
additional  particulars  may  also  be  collected  from  Mr.  Bow- 
di«h*8  book.  Nearly  five  hundred  miles  beyond  the  OMst 
distant  Portuguese  fkir  is'Cassange,  where  it  is  Stated  that^ 
during  the  government  of  Count  Saldanha,  a  respectable 
merchant  of  the  name  of  t)a  Costa,  who  had  at  one  tiine 
commanded  the  militia  in  the  interior,  established  himself 
and  lived  manv  vears  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  natives* 
To  the  north  of  the  Cassanges  are  the  Caohingas,  and  to  thO 
east  of  them  are  the  Domges,  with  whom  they, are  always 
at  war,  and  who  are  said  to  maintain  a  trading  connexion 
with  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Mombaca,  on  the  opt 
posite  coast  of  the  continent.  The  natives  say,  that  the 
Congo  and  the  Coanza  have  both  their  source  in  a  great 
lake,  which  lies  on  the  eastern  Umits  of  Cassange;  and 
also,  that  there  is  in  that  region  a  third  river  larger  than 
either  of  these,  which  they  call  the  Casati.  The  Coanza,  it 
appears,  has  been  actuallv  traced  by  the  people  of  the  country 
to  the  distance  of  fifteen  oays*  journey  beyond  the  Quindonga 
islands,  in  long.  20°  30^  through  the  territories  of  the  Mogaa* 
^elas  and  S<mighos,  two  dependencies  of  Cassange.  The 
islands  of  Quindonga  in  the  river  were  taken  possession  of 
by  a  Portuguese  force  during  the  government  of  Count 
iSaldanha.  liie  district  in  which  they  he  is  called  Mattemba* 
and  is  to  the  east  of  Upper  Illamba,  already  mentioned.  In 
this  neighbourhood,  according  to  some  authorities,  are  tho 
Ciagas,  or  Jagas,  whose  atrocities  make  a  great  figure  in 
all  uie  old  accounts.  But  Mr.  Bowdich  says  that  Jaga  is 
an  epithet  which  is  borne  by  the  Cassanj^,  and  that  it  de- 
notes a  race  who  were  originally  nomadic  warriors,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  Jova,  which  means  a  stationary  people. 
The  Giagas  mentioned  by  the  old  writers  certatnlv  resided 
far  to  the  west  of  Cassange.  To  the  north  of  Mattemba, 
and  separated  from  it  by  the  Lunini,  a  branch  of  the  Congo, 
is  the  district  of  Ginga,  the  ancient  capital  of  which,  Cabasa, 
is  reported  by  Uie  natives  to  be  four  days*  journey  north 
of  the  Coanza,  and  three  davs*  journey  south  of  the 
Congo.  It  is  placed  in  Mr.  Bowdich*s  map,  nearly  in 
8°  S.  lat,  and  on  the  same  meridian  with  the  Quindonga 
islands.  It  is  necessary  to  observe,  however,  that  very  little 
de|}endence  is  to  be  placed  upon  these  notices,  the  very 
vagueness  of  which  indicates  that  they  have  been  in  great 
part  derived  from  nothing  better  than  the  loosest  rumours, 
while  a  comparison  of  the  accounts  given  by  different  autho* 
rities  would  show  them  to  abound  in  contradictions  and 
inconsistencies.  Both  Cavazzi  and  Father  Cannecattim, 
who  resided  for  some  time  in  Angola  as  a  missionary,  and 
wrote  a  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  language  of  the 
country,  pubhshed  at  Lisbon  in  180  A  and  1805,  make  the 
Giagas  to  bo  the  people  of  Mattempa,  or  Matamba,  and  to 
have  been  so  called  from'  one  of  their  queens,  Gingha,  or 
Anne  Zingha,  or  Gongo  Amena,  the  history  of  whofe  wars 
with  the  Portuguese,  in  Uie  seventeenth  century,  occupies  a 
large  space  in  Cavazzi's  narrati>  e. 

The  language  spoken  throughout  the  whole  of  Angola 
Proper  is  the  Sunaa,  which  appears  to  be  merely  a  dialect  of 
the  Congoese,  or  that  spoken  as  far  north  as  Cape  Cathe- 
rine. It  is  reported  by  tradition  to  have  originated  in 
Cassange,  and  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  parts 
nearer  the  coast  by  conquest.  A  Grammar  and  Dictionary 
of  this  tongue  have  been  compifed,  as  wc  have  mentioned 
kbove,  by  tather  Cannecattim ;  and  some  account  of  its 
peculiarities  is  given  by  Mr.  Bowdich  from  these  works. 
The  most  imporUnt  which  he  notices  are  that  the  singular 
and  plural  of  the  nouns,  the  voices,  tenses,  and  persons  of 
the  verbs  are  distinguished  by  prefixes,  and  the  article 
Varies  in  case  and  number  with  the  noun.    A  language 
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nMily  tiie  sain^  upMis  to  bt  spoken  as  fkr  eui  ahd  south 
M  Moolooa,  in  1^  S.  lat.  and  32^  £.  long.;  and  it  is  pro- 
bably not  so  mtirely  different  from  that  used  in  Benguela 
•8  Mr.  Bowdicb  asserts.  In  the  account  which  he  gives  of 
the  journey  made  through  that  country  by  Oregorio  Mendez 
in  1785,  it  is  stated  that  at  Bumbo,  in  U^  A&  S.  lat.  and 
14^  45'  E.  long,  the  jargon  spoken  by  the  natives  was  found 
to  bt  easily  intelligible  to  those  who  understood  the  Bunda 


he  ^yemment,  laws,  and  religion  prevailing  among 
the  natives  of  Angola  are,  in  their  general  features,  the 
•ame  with  those  of  the  other  ne^  tribes  of  Africa.  The 
minreme  authority  in  each  district  u  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
ruler,  who  is  subject  to  no  regular  control.  A  tax  ia  levied 
by  the  Portuguese  from  the  inhabitants  of  Loando,  and  of 
the  other  small  districts  where  they  have  erected  forts. 
Ample  details  respecting  the  native  superstitions  may  be 
ibund  in  Labat's  volumes.  In  the  course  of  the  sixteenth 
century  various  missions  were  sent  out  by  successive  popes 
with  the  object  of  diffusing  the  knowle^KO  of  Christianity 
anumg  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Africa ;  and  by  dint 
of  force  as  well  as  of  persuasion,  a  good  many  converts  were 
made.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  number 
of  negro  Christians  in  Angola  is  now  very  inconsiderable. 
The  most  enduring  labours  of  the  pious  and  intrepid  mis- 
sionaries are  the  accounts  which  several  of  them  have  given 
to  the  world  of  the  country  which  their  zeal  induced  them 
to  visit 

The  writer  who,  in  recent  times,  has  professed  to  give  the 
frillest  account  of  the  climate  and  natural  productions  of 
Angola,  is  M.  Degrandpr^.  But  his  statements  really  do 
not  refer  to  Angola,  property  so  called,  at  all,  but  to  Congo ; 
the  most  southerly  port  which  he  had  visited  being  Ambriz, 
which  is  only  in  7^  20'  S.  lat,  about  a  whole  degree  distant 
ftx>m  the  confines  of  Angola.  This,  he  says,  was  the  nearest 
port  to  St  Paul  at  which  the  Portuguese  would  suffer 
mreign  ships  to  touch.  From  other  authorities  it  appears 
that  the  country,  though  hill^,  is  not  so  much  so  as  a  great 
part  of  Benffuela.  Cavazzi  describes  the  confines  next 
Congo  as  defended  by  high  mountains  and  sandy  deserts. 
There  are  no  considerable  mountains,  however,  in  the  space 
between  the  Danda  and  the  Coanza  until  you  proceed  up  the 
oountnr  as  far  as  to  the  higher  Blamba.  The  hills  then  rise 
beyond  each  other  in  successive  terraces.  The  rivers,  with  the 
exception  of  the  principal  branch  of  the  Coanza,  all  appear  to 
originate  in  this  district,  or  in  those  farther  to  the  east.  Most 
of  them  have  been  already  mentioned,  and  they  all  fall  into 
the  sea  either  by  the  Danda,  the  Benga,  or  the  Coanza.  In 
&e  higher  lUamba,  Cav&zzi  states,  are  iron-mines,  being  the 
same,  we  suppose,  which  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bowdich  as 
having  first  begun  to  be  wrought  in  1 770,  but  as  having 
been  soon  after  abandoned,  on  account  of  the  inconvenience 
occasioned  by  the  frequent  inundations  of  the  river  Lucala. 
The  attempt  to  work  them,  however,  was  resumed,  under 
the  direction  of  Count  Saldanha,  with  more  success,  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  bars  of  iron  being  brought  monthly  from  these 
mines  to  St.  Paul,  besides  what  was  disposed  of  in  the  inte- 
rior. In  other  parts  gold  dust  is  said  to  have  been  formeriy 
ibund ;  but  Mr.  Bowdich  states  that  there  is  none  now. 
Mines  of  copper  axe  said  to  exist  somewhere  in  the  inte- 
rior; but  what  the  Cassanges  sell  to  the  Portuguese  oomes 
from  Moolooa,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  is  frur  to  the 
south  of  Anffola.  Petroleum  is  found  in  abundance  in  the 
province  of  Danda. 

The  rains  are  stated  to  be  so  irregular,  that  sometimes 
there  are  none  for  three  years.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
occasionally  a  heavy  rain  which  lasts  for  many  days. 

The  principal  commerce  of  Angola  is  carried  on  with 
Brazil,  to  which  country  many  thousands  of  slaves  have  for 
a  long  period  been  annually  exported.  Mr.  Bowdich  has 
printM  some  accounts  relating  to  the  trade  between  Ansola 
and  Lisbon  during  the  years  1803  and  1804,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  only  imports  into  Lisbon  from  Angola  were, 
in  the  former  year,  289  quintals  of  ivory,  valued  at  2,336,000 
reis,  and  in  the  latter  750$  quintals,  valued  at  4,779,000 
reis.  The  exports  to  Angola  from  Lisbon  are  stated  as 
consisting  of  wine,  brandy,  oil,  pork,  and  other  provisions ; 
silks,  linens,  cottons,  flannels  and  other  woollens*;  hati^  glass, 
eold  and  silver  ornaments,  earthenware,  hardware,  muskets, 
drugs,  paper,  and  sundry  other  articles,  such  as  might  be 
supposed  to  be  required  for  Uie  use  of  the  colonists,  to  the 
amount  (including  some  imports  from  Asia)  of  480,789,312 
feisin  1893»and  of  586,978,145  reis  in  1804.    These  two 


sums  would  amount  severally  in  English  money  to  about 
130,000/.  and  160,000/.  Such  a  oonsumption  of  foreign 
commodities  would  not  indicate  eiAer  a  large  population  of 
European  colonists,  or  an  extensive^demand  for  such  foreign 
productions  by  the  natives ;  but  it  is  probable  that  there 
were  also  some  imports  from  Brazil. 

The  physical  geography  of  this  portion  of  Africa,  and  of 
the  a^jaoeU  regions,  will  be  treated  of  under  the  head  of 
Congo. 

ANGCVRA.    [SeeANCYEA.] 

ANGOSTURA,  a  town  in  South  America,  on  the. 
banks  of  the  Orinoco,  in  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  at  a 
distance  of  about  240  miles  ftt>m  the  mouth  of  the  river,  in 
9^  8'  11"  N.  lat,  and  63**  55'  21"  W.  long.  The  town  is 
built  on  the  southern  buik  at  a  place  where  the  bed  of  the 
river  is  narrowed  on  both  sides  by  rocks,  and  to  this  circum- 
stance it  owes  its  usual  name,  signifying  the  Strait ;  its  pro- 
per name  is  Santo  TomS  de  la  Nueva  Guayama. 

The  town  lies  between  the  foot  of  a  hill  and  the  river,  and 
ti^  houses  stand  partly  on  the  bare  rock;  they  are,  in  gene- 
nl,  lofty,  agreeable,  and  the  greater  part  built  of  stone.  On 
the  tops  are  terraces,  where  people  sleep  in  the  season  of  the 
greatest  heat,  without  receivitig  from  tbe  dew  any  imury  to 
uieir  healtti  or  sight  The  streets  are  regular,  and  for  the 
most  part  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  river.  In  1 807,  An- 
gostura had  a  population  of  about  8500  persons,  among 
whom  were  300  negroes.  At  present  it  is  said  not  to  ex- 
ceed 3000. 

Opposite  to  the  town,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  there 
is  a  fort,  called  San  RcfeU,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  num- 
ber of  houses.  This  place  connects  the  parts  of  South 
America  north  of  the  river  with  Angostura.  In  the  middle 
of  the  rtver,  between  both  places,  is  a  rooky  island,  called 
fi!om  its  situation  Del  Medio,  (the  middle,)  which  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  is  under  water  durin^^  floods.  To  the  south- 
west of  the  town,  but  contiguous  to  it,  is  another  fort,  called 
San  QabrieL  The  narrowest  part  of  the  river  lies  between 
the  two  forts,  and  here  its  breadth  was  found  by  Baron 
Humboldt  to  ^  2430  English  feet ;  opposite  the  town  it 
was  3134  feet  When  the  waters  are  high,  the  river  inun- 
dates  the  keys,  and  it  has  happened  that  careless  people 
have  become  the  prey  of  alligators  even  in  the  streets. 

Thouffh  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  ocean,  the  town 
is  only  ^ut  191  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  To  the 
east  of  it  as  for  as  the  mouth  of  the  river,  a  levd  plain  ex- 
tends ;  but  still  more  extensive  are  the  plains  on  the  wett, 
which  stretch  up  to  tiie  base  of  the  Cordilleras,  near 
Pamplona  and  Santa  Fe  de  Bogotfc.  The  western  plains 
are  known  by  the  name  of  Llanoe  (levels).  In  the  rainjr 
season,  from  April  till  November,  these  plains  are  mostly 
inundated.  Notwithstandinp;  its  trifling  elevation  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  its  tropical  situation,  Angostura  enjoys 
a  mild  and  equal  temperature.  It  seldom  hf(|>pens  tliat 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  rises  above  86^  in  the  hottest 
time  of  the  year ;  and  ftt>m  the  beginning  of  November  to 
the  end  of  April,  it  rarely  attains  77^  during  the  day,  and 
generally  descends  only  to  69®  or  70^  at  ni^ht.  This  is,  in 
part,  to  be  attributed  to  the  trade-winds,  which,  according  to 
Depons,  blow  veiy  regulariy  from  the  month  of  November 
to  tbe  month  of  May ;  this,  we  believe,  is  a  single  instance 
where  these  winds  extend  to  such  a  distance  from  the  sea,  and 
are  not  broken  when  they  reach  the  land.  The  low  coast  at 
the  outlet  of  the  river,  and  the  level  plain  between  Uie  sea 
and  the  town  is,  doubtless,  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon. 
In  the  remainder  of  the  year,  the  tradewinds  are  interrupted 
by  calms,  more  or  less  frequent  and  long.  Earthquakes 
have  not  occurred;  sometimes  a  wind  blows  with  the  vio- 
lence of  a  hurricane,  but  it  does  not  last  long,  and  ter 
minates  in  rain. 

The  trade  of  Angostura,  though  at  present  nearly  anni- 
hilated by  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  will  probably 
revive  and  become  very  great ;  before  the  beginning  of  fhe 
civil  wars  it  was  considerable.  In  this  respect  it  is  very  ad- 
vantageously situated.  The  channel  between  the  town  and 
the  island  Del  Medio  has  200  feet  of  water,  when  low,  and 
on  the  increase  of  the  river  50  or  60  foet  more.  But  large 
vessels  cannot  sail  up  to  the  town  on  account  of  the  shoals, 
which  are  very  iVequent  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Orinoco ; 
only  such  as  do  not  draw  more  than  eight  feet  can  navigate 
it  with  ease.  The  best  vessels  require  fifteen  days  to  sail 
from  its  mouths  to  Angostura ;  but  otherwise  the  mouths  of 
the  Orinoco  have  an  advantage  over  every  otiier  part  of 
Colombia,    A  voyage  from  Sun^  to  Punta  Bartma  (at 
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tiie  aoatiMm  embooohura)  is  performed  •omethnes  in  eigb- 
teen  or  twenty  dajrs,  and  the  return  to  Europe  takes  mm 
tfauty  to  tlurty-six  days ;  besides,  as  the  months  of  the 
river  axe  placed  to  the  windward  of  all  the  islands,  the 
vessels  of  Angostura  can  maintam  a  more  adyantMreous 
intercourse  with  the  West  Indies*  and  especially  with  Trini- 
dad, than  either  La  Ghiayra  or  Porto  Cabello. 

The  inland  trade  of  Angostura  extends  to  a  great  distance 
to  the  west:  HtM  numerous  large  riyers  which  run  from  the 
eastern  decUvity  of  the  Cordilleras  to  the  Orinoco  are  navi- 

Sible  up  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain-range,  and  &cilitato 
e  transport  of  every  sort  of  commodities :  Uius,  the  produce 
of  the  rich  country  about  Varinas  ia  not  conveyed  to  the 
northern  coast,  which,  thouj^  not  very  distant,  is  serarated 
by  a  high  range  of  mountams,  but  it  descends  the  Orinoco 
and  its  tributaries,  though  the  sea  in  this  direction  is  more 
than  four  times  as  distant  The  trade  of  Angostura  with 
the  country  round  Varinas  was  very  active,  and  the  town  re- 
ceived from  it  considerable  quantities  of  cacao,  indigo,  cotton, 
and  sugar.  It  sent  back  the  produce  of  the  manufocturing 
industiy  of  Europe.  Humboldt  saw  long  boats  depart 
frxnn  Angostura  for  Varinas,  the  cargoes  of  which  were 
valued  at  eight  or  ten  thousand  Spanish  dollars.  These 
boi^  went  first  un  die  Orinoco  to  Cabruta  at  the  mouth  of 
ihe  river  Apure ;  then  along  the  latter  river  to  San  Vincente, 
and  hence  on  the  river  Rio  Santo  Domingo  as  far  as  To- 
ronos,  which  is  the  port  6f  Varinas  Nuevas.  The  little  town 
of  San  Fernando  de  Apure  is  the  magazine  of  this  river 
trade,  which  doubtless  will  become  very  considerable  as  soon 
as  tranquillity  is  completely  established  in  the  republic. 
Many  er  the  other  rivers  foiling  mto  the  Orinoco  will  in 
fritore  send  similar  commodities  to  Angostura,  but  the 
eountry  on  their  banks  is  as  yet  uncultivaSed,  and  occupied 
only  )iy  savage  nations.  The  Llanos  themselves,  though 
they  are  not  cultivated,  nor  probably  fit  for  cultivation,  air<»d 
aome  very  valuable  articles  of  commerce.  For  the  greatest 
part  of  tne  year  tiiey  are  covered  with  a  fine  rich  grass,  and 
mnumerable  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  mules  pasture  on 
tiiem.  Great  numbers  <^  them  were  annually  exported  from 
Angostura  to  Trinidad  and  the  other  islands  of  the  West. 
Indies.  The  hides,  also,  and  jerked  meat  form  a  considerable 
article  of  commerce.  (Travelt  of  Baron  Humboldt  and 
Depons.) 

AN60ULEME,  a  city  of  France,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  rivw  Charente,  and  on  the  road  torn  Paris  to  Bordeaux. 
S87  miles  flrom  the  capital  It  rises  on  a  hill  projecting 
into  the  yaUey  of  the  Charente,  from  the  heights  which 
bocmd  it  The  air  is  pure,  and  the  prospect  from  the  ram- 
parts, which  have  been  changed  into  public  walks,  is  exten* 
sive  and  fine. 

Jhid  houses  in  the  older  parts  are  ill^buHt,  and  the 
atreeU  narrow ;  but  the  '  Quartier  Neirf*  is  much  better 
in  these  respects.  Among  the  principal  buildings  are  the 
cathedral,  the  bridge  over  the  Charente,  and  the  obelisk 
raised  by  the  late  (Bourbon)  government  to  the  Dauphiness» 
whose  husband  took  the  title  of  duke  fipom  the  town. 

The  chief  manufectures  are  of  paper,  which  is  in  sood 
repute,  woollen  stuffs,  and  earthenware,  coarse  and  fine: 
there  are  also  distilleries  and  sugar  works.  To  these  pro- 
ductions of  industry,  aome  authorities  add  linens,  copper 
ntensils,  and  white  wax. 

It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  provmce  of  Angoumois, 
but  now  of  the  department  of  Charente.  It  is  also  the 
seat  of  a  bishop,  whose  see  includes  the  department  in 
which  the  town  is  situated,  and  who  is  a  suffragan  of  the 
archbishop  of  Bordeaux.  Before  the  revolution,  it  con- 
Uined  ten  convents  and  two  abbeys :  in  one  of  the  last  was 
the  burial  place  of  the  former  counts  of  Angouldme.  It 
now  has  a  royal  naval  school,  a  high  school,  a  Ubrary,  and 
a  museum  of  natural  hibtonr.    Population  15,306. 

An  Engtish  traveller.  Colonel  Keathige,  who  visited 
Angoullme  in  18 1 4,  describes  it  as  the  Chester  of  France : 
the  ancient  houses  on  the  banks  of  the  Charente,  a  smoothly- 
flowing  river,  form  a  picturesque  mass  of  buildings.  Its 
beauty,  however,  appears  to  diminish  on  a  nearer  approach, 
when  the  bad  construction  of  the  place  becomes  more  obvious. 

It  is  a  town  of  great  and,  indeed,  unknown  antiquity.  It 
was  the  IcuUsma  of  the  Romans,  and  its  ancient  designa- 
tion may  be  readily  traced  in  its  present  one.  In  ^e 
ninth  century,  it  wa^  ruined  by  the  Normans,  and  twice 
taken  by  the  Huguenots  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Among  the  more  eminent  natives  of  Angoullme  were 
Balzacy  and  Montalembert,  the  engineer.    Two  others  have 


aoqoired  eel^rilr  by  crimes  arising  fixim  the  fierce  reUgimu 
contentions  which  agitated  Fhmce  in  the  sixtemth  cen- 
tury ;— Poltrot  and  KayaiUac,  the  assassins  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise  and  of  Henry  IV.,  respectively.  (Malta  Brun ;  Balbi ; 
DicHcnaire  Umverfelle  de  la  France,) 

The  arrondissement  of  Angoullme  contains  114  com- 
munes, and  about  119,000  inhabitants. 

ANGOT,  a  nrovince  of  Abyssinia.  [See  Ambara, 
Alvarsz,  and  the  travels  of  Alvarez.] 

ANGOULEME  (CHARLES  DE  VALOIS.DUKE  OF), 
the  natural  son  of  Charies  IX.  of  France  and  Marie  Touchet, 
was  bom  on  the  28th  of  April,  1573,  about  a  year  before  the 
death  of  his  father.  Being  educated  for  the  church,  he  was, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  made  abbot  of  Chaise  Dieu,  and  two 
years  after  ^nd  prior  of  France,  that  is,  head  of  the  order 
of  the  Hospitallers  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  or  Kniffhts  of 
Malta,  in  that  kingdom.  This  same  year,  however,  having 
received  by  the  bequest  of  C!atherine  de*  Medicis  the  earl- 
doms of  Auvergne  and  Lauraguais,  he  rdinquished  his 
ecclesiastical  condition ;  and  henceforth  he  app^rs  chiefly 
in  a  military  character.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  give  in 
his  allegiance  to  Henry  IV.,  in  whose  cause  he  fought  with 
distinguished  gallantry,  at  Arques,  at  Ivry.  and  at  Fontaine 
Fran^oise.  After  the  termination  of  the  war,  however,  he 
is  charged  with  having  been  concerned  both  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  Marshal  de  Biron  in  1602,  and  in  that 
mmented  in  1604  by  the  Marchioness  de  Vemeuil,  Henry*s 
mistress,  who  was  Angoullme*s  half-sister,  being  a  daughter 
of  Marie  Touchet  For  his  share  in  the  first  of  these  at* 
tempts  he  was  sent  to  the  Bastille,  but  was  soon  set  at 
liberty ;  on  the  next  occasicm  sentence  of  death  was  passed 
on  him.  but  the  punishment  was  commuted  by  his  royal 
master  into  perpetual  imprisonment  In  1606,  the  posses- 
sions which  had  been  Mt  him  by  Catherine  de'  Medicis 
were  taken  firom  him  by  a  decree  of  the  parliament,  and  be- 
stowed upon  the  Dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XIII.  In  1616» 
however,  he  was  released  by  that  kins  from  his  long  hn- 
prisonment;  and  m'l6l9  he  was  made  Duke  of  Angou- 
llme, having  till  then  borne  the  title  of  Count  of  Auvergne. 
He  was  also  appointed  general  of  the  light  dragoons  of 
France,  and  in  1620  was  sent  on  a  special  embassy  to  (he 
court  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  He  afterwards  resumed 
his  military  career.  It  was  he  who  in  August,  1628,  com- 
menced the  fiunous  siege  of  Rochelle,  where  the  Huguenots 
held  out  against  the  royal  forces,  till  they  were  obliged  to 
surrender  after  an  obstinate  defence  of  nine  months.  After 
this  he  served  fer  some  years  in  Languedoc,  Germany,  and 
Flanders,  in  the  war  asainst  the  house  of  Austria  which  oe* 
cupied  the  last  years  of  Louis  XIII.  and  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  nis  successor.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  24th 
of  September,  1650.  The  following  works  bv  the  Duke  of 
Angoullme  were  pubKshed  during  his  Ufe :  tes  Harangum 
prtmoncSeeen  rAs$emblSe  dee  Mm,  lee  Princee  ProteeUmte 
dAllemagnet  par  le  Due  d'Angouldme,  octavo,  1620;  La 
GMrale  et  Pia^  ReiaHon  de  tout  ce  qui  ceet  paeei  en  File 
de  Rif  efwoySepar  leroidla  reyne  sa  mere,  octavo,  1627 ; 
and  Rehtion  detOrigine  et  Succh  dee  Scherifs,  et  de  I  Stat 
dee  royaumee  de  Maroc,  de  Fsz,  et  Tamdant,  icrit  en  Etpaz" 
nol  par  Diego  de  Torrh,  et  traduit  par  M.  C,  D,  V.  uA. 
(M.  Charles  de  Valois  d' Angoullme,)  quarto,  Paris,  1636. 
The  last  is  reprinted  in  the  third  volume  of  Ablancourt*t 
translation  of  Marmd  Caravajal*s  Description  of  Afiica^ 
three  volumes,  quarto,  Paris,  1667.  The  Mhnoiree  trie 
particuUere  du  Due  d'Angoulcme  were  published  at  Paris 
in  duodecimo,  in  1667,  by  Jacques  Bineao,  ftlong  with 
some  other  narratives  relating  to  the  same  period  of  French 
history.  The  volume  was  reprinted  in  1696;  and  the 
Duke  s  memoirs  are  also  to  be  found  both  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Mtnoiree  particuUere  pour  servir  d  tHtitcire  de 
France^  four  volumes,  duodecimo,  1756,  and  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Pihctu  Fugitiveey  published  by  the  Marquis 
d*Aubais  and  M.  Menard,  in  three  volumes  quarto,  in  17d9. 
In  1667  an  account  of  the  Duke's  embassy  to  Ferdinand  IL 
was  published  at  Paris  in  a  folio  volume,  by  Henry  Comte 
de  Bethune,  grandson  of  Philip  Comte  de  Bethune,  who  was 
associated  with  Angoullme  on  that  occasion,  and  who  took 
indeed  the  chief  management  of  the  negotiation.  The  Duke 
of  Angoullme  was  married,  first,  on  the  6th  of  March,  1591, 
to  Charlotte,  daughter  of  the  constable  Henr>'  de  Montmo- 
rend;  and,  secondly,  on  the  25th  of  February,  1644,  to 
Fran^oise  de  Nargonne,  who  suryived  him  many  ^ears, 
dying  on  the  10th  of  August,  1715,  at  the  affe  of  ninety- 
two.    He  left  two  sons  by  his  first  wife,  the  eldest  of  whom, 
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ike  others  Lrtuit  loBAtiwrtf  Who  ImmI  WM  •dofltltA  Hi  M 
deeletiastiei  like  hit  faiheri  teUn^iibbtd  tkt  thiln^  for  ihi 
tMtnp4  He  iuetoMed  hk  fktber  as  Dake  of  AhgeulfAe. 
but  at  his  death,  in  \Qi3,  left  dnif  ft  tettghlefi  wht  4M  ih 
]«96  without  iaftue.  It  II  Mid  thtt  It  ttat  keginniog  #f  the 
last  century,  BouthiIlift«  bkihoji  if  Thiyds,  wtt  ill  fasMMkm 
of  a  collation  of  maniisfri}il  letters  by  the  eldir  Otlkt  of 
Anffouiame,  from  the  Ittfa  Odtektr,  Ud8«  tt  the  8(Hk  t>«- 
odhiber«  164d<  abd  Al»o  tf  A  Kriltdtioli  tf  ihtM  «f  hli  i6n. 
(Biog.  Univ.) 

ANGOUMOIS^  a  distilet  to  Frtoet,  whiih  wai  tttiited 
with  that  of  Saintmig^,  in  ont  province  or  ifiilitary  gotwn^ 
ment«  until  that  mode  of  ditisimt  wM  superseded  M  tht 
revolution  by  the  ditiflion  into  departmenM  i  it  toiflciided, 
though  net  exafttly«  with  thi  depArtmeilt  (If  Charenie. 
|t  it  watered  by  the  riter  Chtrente,  whieh  riMs  within  iU 
limittf  tnd  pursUes  a  YOrjr  trinding  eovrse  through  it  *  ind 
by  atreral  tributaries  of  that  stream,  tmong  which  trt 
the  Tardoire  and  the  Biudiat^  And  the  Toune.  The  tftr- 
deire  eomM  ttaUk  the  pTotinee  of  Littioudin,  and  its  waters, 
alter  heatry  raint,  ntlitd  with  those  of  the  Battdiat  t  btit  at 
•ther  timet,  both  these  sMtms,  befbre  their  Juuetionj  trt 
t#allewed  «ip  end  lest  in  pitt  (either  open  or  filled  with  k 
stnd,  through  whith  the  water  filters)  whieh  He  i<l  their 
ttursei  The  wtter  that  AcdtimultttM  in  subterraneiui 
reiertdirs^  itt  supposed  to  iupply  the  streaifi  of  the  ToUtre. 
The  Vimme^  t  feeder  of  the  iioirfti  just  passes  through  the 
ettttrA  extreihity  of  Ibis  pTotihce. 

The  lurfttM  of  Artgoumois  ii  fftr  ft>om  lOv^;  but  its 
]lillt«  Whltih  tre  of  nearly  t  uhifbrm  height,  rise  to  no  grefit 
tteVfttion.  The  eliMate  ift  hetltby,  great  hett  and  cold 
pftttiling  only  ibr  a  short  time }  tnd  tht  Ytgetabto  pro^ 
iuetioiil  trHVe  at  grbat  perfbction:  but  the  soil  is  «6 
▼tndblt  ill  ltd  fbrtility,  ahd  so  lartce  &  portion  of  it  is 
ktrren;  that  th6  district  cannot  be  desighat^  ks  prddu6tire, 
tfid  th«  c^lnMs  df  th«  spring  is  often  very  injurious  to  tht 
rintSt  the  eultitaUdfi  of  Which  is  carried  to  a  great  e)tt§nt 
Tht  White  Witiet  ar^  delicate;  tnd-thi  brandy  (deftitniftted 
htitt  tht  ttwn  ^  Cognac,  ih  this  province)  is  highly 
eiteomedi  (hrtin  6f  all  sorU  ift  raised ;  trhett,  rye,  Otlts, 
bttrlty,  thrift :  and  the  most  fertile  of  the  arable  lands  have 
yielded  abundfttit  harvesU  fbt  ten  or  twelrt  years  with- 
dyt  rtquirihg  kny  m&nurt;  sdo&t  are  not  tv6ii  tUowtdto 
rtmaiti  fitUow.  The  fhilts  trt  of  th<9  fiiieiit  qutlity,  espe- 
dltlly  tho  pehehes  &nd  pearft;  wtltiuts  and  eh^tnuts  are 
Abundant.  The  culti¥&tion  of  the  ifiUlberfy-trtt  haft  b^ft 
ttlendtd  to,  in  otider  to  rtist  the  ftilk-worm ;  fbii  Is  grown 
ibr  the  ilake  of  the  linsetd ;  and  tb  thtftt  prodhotions  We 
ittaf  Add  ftaffVon. 

Angoumois  is  a  difttrict  of  eonsideraUo  infArOftt  to  thO 
|6o1ogist,  And  rich  ih  mineml  treasUt^ft.  Stono,  proper  fbr 
building,  is  tbund  ih  many  plAOts.  And  ttill-stOA^b  are  dug 
ih  the  nills  whidh  bordor  tne  vAIiey  of  the  Angultnnt,  A 
branch  of  the  Charento.  Iron  mined  aV6  abundAnt ;  theft 
ift  a  mine  of  Antimony  at  Mentt  And  extensive  quArritft  of 
gypsum  (platHdm).  in  the  neighbourhood  Of  Co<mAO.  See 
Article  *  Angoumoid  in  the  volumOft  '  Geographit  l^yftiOUO* 
of  the  tendycloptdii  MHhbdiqu%, 

The  nrofinoe  was  anciently  governed  by  oountft»  bat 
having  Men  to  the  kings  of  mnoe,  was  ceded  hy  John  *, 
After  the  battle  of  Pdltierft.  to  RdwArd  111.  of  England.  The 
inhabitants,  however,  drove  out  the  English,  Ana  put  them- 
itlveft  Again  under  the  French  dominion  a  fisw  vt^arft  after- 
Wards,  namely,  in  1571  or  137'2.  (Ettcl/dtcpidit  mtkodique, 
tHctiofiaifi  UniversitU  de  la  Ptonde.)  [See  CaAftKNTK,  , 
A^roottLKtftE.1  i 

ANGRA,  the  capital  Of  Ter6eira,  Ohe  of  the  Aidres,  is 
6h  the  south  eoast  of  the  island,  38^  38^  N.  lat,  27^  W 
W.  long.  Angra  stands  Ott  An  inlet,  firOm  which  it  derives  ! 
itft  name ;  angfa  being  A  {Portuguese  w6rd|  ftigniQing  a  i 
small  bay  or  inlet.  AngrA  has  Always  been  the  residence 
of  the  governor :  it  is  luso  an  episcopal  town,  And  eOntains 
i  cathedral,  five  panish  chmrclies*  four  monasteries  and  four 
OOtivents,  and  An  arsenal.  It  is  fortified  and  defended  by 
a  castle.  The  old  accounts  describe  Ahgra  as  well  built* 
Wiih  broad  and  straight  streets:  from  about  li33|  it  became 
A  city.  It  is  the  residence  of  French,  English,  and  butch 
consuls,  and  carries  on  some  trade.  The  population  is 
probably  15,000  or  16,000. 

Frtm  the  1 5th  March.  1830,  till  tht  recent  evenU  in 
Portugal,  Angra  was  the  residence  of  the  regency  Which 

*  At  Uw  peace  of  BivUsny,  a.  p.  U66,  Amr  Vean  aA«r  tbt  UuU  of  )»oitkrs. 


ftvemea  in  tht  iwmt  efbtniiAMtriA.    D«riBftttl 

lU  fbrtiaottkms  wtre  stmgthcBod.    [8tt  TuMttftaO 

ANQRAB,  a  braneh  of  the  river  TACyvtct,  itt  Abytftisit. 

ANGUILLA.Or  Snake  ItlAod,  st  tailed  frete  its  figart, 
is  one  of  tht  AntiUet,  ftUuMtd  hi  18^  %'  N.  tot  AImI  W  \t 
W.  long. 

This  island  Wii  flrtt  tettltd  by  the  EfigUth,  itt  \i%^^ 
And  has  sinet  eontlnutd  itt  their  ptsttttitn.  It  it  at  low 
Afld  llAtt  thtt  it  cAontt  be  ttttt  ttt  A  grttttr  ditttnct  thtt 
Ibur  or  flft  leaguei*  The  ttil  is  fttndy  and  unproduttirt, 
And  tht  pltte  is  deBeitftt  both  in  irtod  And  Wattr.  It  pro- 
ducts A  little  sugar  And  cotton^  ioflie  ttbAtet  tod  ntilt. 
The  town  is  on  tht  tast  tide^  ntar  tht  titttll-eAiit  end ;  it 
is  A  suiAll  plAet,  with  tery  little  ttmrative.  Tht  bty  1& 
whieh  it  fttands  it  so  Abut  in  by  fAt^  at  to  bt  of  Utllt 
YAltie  AS  A  htrbouri  Anguillt  ift  ^m  nttr  tht  ntrch  tidt 
of  tht  iAltnd  of  itint  Martini  tot  thttttttl  bttwttt 
the  two,  whieh  in  some  pArtt  is  iitt  mort  tbtn  Ibur  miltft 
wide,  aflbfds  good  tnohoring  groUftd,  iA  frtm  stvta  tt 
twenty  Ibthoms  wAttr.  ievtral  ftmallt  low  isleu  lit  to  tht 
west  of  AnguillA;  tht  IlrgtAt  of  thesti  Dog  Iftland,  hu  a 
Ibw  inhAbitants. 

Anguilla  ift  About  twtnty  uileA  long,  And  iix  brtid, 
and  eonulns  between  700  and  i^^o  InhAbitA&ts.  (Furdrt 
OohfHbian  Navigator  /  Livingfttto^ft  D0noi9f%  di  ki  Ah'^ 
Hiiaii) 

ANGULAR  SEGtlONi.  [Set  TAiAA0»iOK,  Tttli>0« 
MOHBtRY,  (THBOttKM,  ne  Mottltkft*).} 

ANGULAft  VELOCITY.    [Ste  VtAOClTlfO 

ANGUS*    [See  I^ORrAttftHtttic.] 

ANHALT  is  An  Ancient  prindpAlity  in  tht  florth  df 
Oermtny^  the  nanie  of  whien  is  derHrtd  by  Aomt  tdtk 
*  Burtf  An  der  Ifaldi'  (cAstle  on  tht  ttttp)!  tttd  by  Others, 
f^om^  Bnrg  von  Stein  oAfie  tiolt;  or  cattle  Of  Stent  ufiiJ^ 
tfUt  ioood.  It  Heft  between  01^  95'  And  AB*  0'  of  N.  lAt,  Attd 
li«  88'  and  19°  34"  of  E.  long.  \  it  ift  inelosed  aiAofti  on 
every  side  by  the  Prusftian  terHtorieft^  tii.i  by  firandtn^ 
bur^  on  the  north,  Prussian  Sdftony  on  the  tAst  Attd 
ftotith,  the  earldom  of  Mansibld  on  the  ftouth-west,  and 
the  territorieft  of  Brunswiokj  And  the  Prusftian  eht^le  tf 
Mftgdeburg,  on  the  north-west  It  ie  watered  by  the  Elbe, 
which  lidwft  through  it  fVom  east  to  west,  and  by  Hs  tribu- 
taries, the  Mulde  and  Saale :  it  produces  com,  fruit,  ttax, 
hemp,  tobacco,  timber,  silver,  eopper,  iron  end  coaIj^,  itnirs 
a  eonsiderabie  quantity  of  cattle  and  sheep ;  And  Contains  A 
population  of  lSd,0U0  souls,  of  whem  upwArdsof  1^,000 
Are  Protestanu,  both  prince  and  people  having  embraeed 
the  Refurmation,  and  dieselved  their  naonastie  mstitotionft, 
at  so  early  a  period  of  its  propagAtion  aa  between  t^e  yeart 
1521  and  1532.  Occupying  an  elongated  tract,  the  largeAt 
portion  of  whieh  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  and 
df  which  the  greatest  length  ift  bixty  miles,  with  a  breadth 
Varying  ftotn  twelve  te  sixteen,  this  triple  duchy  containft 
nhieteen  townft,  four  villa)^  with  markets,  and  249 
ether  villages.  Of  the  ttwnft,  fbur  nossesft  a  population 
exceoding  SOOu  souls:  vii.,  Dessau  aoout  10,000;  £erbtt 
AuOO ;  Ceethen  6600 ;  and  Bemburg  5S00.  The  fi>rm  of 
gdvernnient  is  tnotiarehical.  and  the  sanction  Of  its  dieU  ift 
required  te  the  ifhposition  or  ta^eft,  though  the  fUndanitntal 
lawft  rest  on  the  tariouft  ordinances  promulffAted  by  iu 
princes.  This  principality,  which  is  OxcMded  in  fbrtilitt 
by  no  fttAte  in  Germany,  and  fortts  a  richlv-cultivAted  plAin, 
excepting  Where  the  A<u.*ll>ities  of  tht  Htru  Mountainft 
project  in  the  direction  of  Birnburg,  was  formerly  A  com- 
pact territory,  and  its  rulers  deru-ed  their  origin  from 
Ascanius,  grandson  of  Japhet,  the  son  of  Noah,  whose 
descendants  are  reputed  to  have  Migrated  ftoxA  the  tnar$heft 
of  Ascania^  in  Bithynia,  and,  at  laftt,  to  have  settled  among 
the  forests  of  Germany.  Rence,  the  princeft  of  Anhalt 
to  this  day  designate  theniselveft  *  Counts  of  Ascania.* 
Their  ancestral  fteat  was  the  fttronghold  of  Anhalt,  lying 
on  the  Hart2,  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Ebico  of 
Ballenstaedt,  in  94  o.  Its  only  retnains,  at  the  present  day. 
are  the  crumbling  fragments  of  some  ef  its  vaulu,  and  a 
noble  ash.  rising  rrom  tht  midst  of  them,  over  which  lloAtft 
a  red  and  white  banner.  There  is  an  inscription  U)  the 
wllot\ing  efToct  against  its  trunk:— *  Among  ruins  and 
shady  ft)liage,-in  tnemory  of  a  noble  ancefttt)^  and  their 
atchieVeraentft,  prowess,  and  piety— with  mourning,  at  the 
evanescence  of  earthly  things-  and  with  joyfulncbs,  at  the 
imperishable  existence  of  justice,  virtue,  faith,  hope,  and 
love,— posterity  lilts  up  its  regards  to  a  higher  fcphere.*  In 
fkct,  there  is  no  family  \Xk  GermAny  which  has  produced  « 
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matMr  «u«db«r  af  hnw  foA  MUM  wtiviMi  tluin  (he 
H»iiM  ff  AftlMlt  f  |^*(ptmiiiig  wilk  V^mhaird,  vho  MdeUned 
Um  inpcfial  sMptit  m  }i*S,  ^^mum  M  daereed  binself 
*  too  corpulent*  for  such  a  dignity  $  or  frpm  Wolfjjang,  one 
of  t|M  8tauiM)iMt  toldi^fff  •#  tke  R«fiNrmati0flu  who,  oq 
Maff  reiiMtalad  in  hi«  fiaimikms  afttr  1m  had  batn  tx- 
p«lUd  Am  them  W  its  aipyoiienti,  oxdaipiAd,  *  Though 
•Id  and  paor,  I  woald  giva  a  (hciusaBd  ilarina  eould  I  ^i 
gibbet -a  Pone/  down  to  Leopold,  (*  hker  of  hulls,'  ^  he 
w«i  ehiisteiied  hf  Prinee  Bugeue,  en  ateount  of  his  detesta- 
tion ef  the  pwaey,)  ^^  ^^  ^^  Braad(Uiburg  tioopf  to 
Tietorf  in  the  Lmt  Countries  eM  Italf ,  created  the  Prussian 
infhair^,  and  invented  the  iren  rammd.  He  stood  fi}refl)ost 
pf  five  fteld-marshale  whe  diftinguijihed  thenselTes  in  the 
Pmesian  serviee  in  (he  irst  half  of  the  last  century.  Upon 
the  d^aih  ef  Jeaehim,  whieh  happened  in  1686,  (the  inhe- 
ritanee  ef  the  severd  hranehes  of  the  House  ef  Anhalt 
having  heen  united  in  his  persen,)  his  four  sons  divided  the 
principalitT  between  them ;  and  thence  arose  the  respective 
•eveMigntles  ef  J)effMi,  Sfmmhurf,  ZerbH,  and  Coethen, 

The  third  ef  these  heeame  eKti&t  in  1708,  and  was  shared 
in  eqn^  pertiens  aiMng  the  three  survinng  branches.  Their 
•nctieii  inte  dnehies  is  ef  reeent  date ;  the  priaee  of  lem- 
\m^  hmnmm  been  created  duhe  in  ISU6,  and  the  prinees  ef 
Dessau  and  Ceethen  having  been  raised  to  the  same  dignity 
in  the  fi^lewing  year.  The  three  duehies  possess,  in  eon- 
JMnetien  vrith  Oldenburg  and  Bchwarttburg,  a  singie  vote 
in  the  miner  aeeembly  ef  the  diet  of  the  Qermanie  Conib- 
deration,  but  eaeh  ef  them  a  dietinet  vote  in  its  plenary 
assemblies;  they  Aumish  a  eontingent  of  1014  men  to  the 
army  ef  iIm  CenMeration.  Their  united  revenues  (accord- 
ing te  Makhus)  amount  to  149,600/.,  and  their  publio  debt 
te  9mjs^miL    (See  BanPfiiURe,  Coktkbw,  and  DBesAV.) 

ANHOLT  is  a  s<nal1  Danish  island,  with  a  lighthouee. 
between  the  ehores  of  Jutland  in  Denmark  and  Helmstad 
in  Sweden,  in  the  Kattegat,  66P  W  N.  lat.,  \\^ Z%'  B.  long. 
If  was  taken  hy  the  English  during  the  last  war,  and  an 
inefleetnal  attempt  te  recapture  it  wan  made  hy  the  Danes  hi 
1411.  Its  inhabitants  de  not  exceed  100  in  numher,  and 
subeist  by  eatehing  seals  and  fish. — Also,  the  name  ef  a 
small  tewn  on  the  eld  Yssd,  in  Westphalia,  nine  miles  north- 
east ef  M imeguen,  with  a  handsome  palace,  the  msidenee  of 
the  prince  of  falm-ialm.  Population  1 700.  By  the  treaty 
of  Vienna,  it  was  placed  under  the  sovereignty  of  Prussia. 

ANIBLLO,  TOMMASO,  called  hy  eerruptien  Masa- 
niello,  a  yeung  islierman,  and  a  native  ef  Amali,  lived 
at  Naples  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
ufider  the  government  of  the  Duke  d*Areos,  Viceroy  ef 
Philip  IV.  of  Spain.  Naples  was  then  suffering  all  the  evils 
of  delegated  absdute  newer ;  iu  treasures  went  to  Snain,  its 
youth  freve  cent  to  ifl  up  the  fanke  of  the  Spanish  army, 
and  bath  were  wasted  m  ruinous  wars  for  the  ambitioB  and 
sellsh  views  ef  a  distant  court  The  people  were  oppressed 
with  taxes,  and  suffered  from  the  injustiee  and  wanton 
tyraMiy  ef  the  officers  and  ether  agents  of  a  foreign 
pownr^  Beeides  the  taxes  wl^ch  were  laid  upon  every  pos- 
tlMe  ol!|^  ef  oeeeseity  or  luxury,  besides  the  sale  of  the 
erewn  lands  as  wed  as  of  the  eemmunal  ones,  and  the  adul- 
teration of  the  currency,  everjr  ne\v  viceroy  that  came  was 
instructed  to  demand  a  gratuiimte  pft,  v»  the  service  of 
his  maeter.  The  nobility  assembled  in  their  ipdiU,  which 
were  the  only  shadow  remmning  of  the  ant  lent  representa- 
tien  of  the  country,  were  apcdied  to  by  the  viceroy  to  vote 
the  amount,  and  distribute  the  quota  ef  the  gift  among  the 
various  districts  and  (hmilies.  In  this  manner  alone  more 
than  one  hundred  millions  of  ducats  had  been  paid  by 
Naples  into  the  Spanish  treasury  from  tbf  reign  of 
Chcrlce  V.,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  course  of  a  century.  In 
the  year  1047,  the  Duke  d'Arco^,  in  order  to  dcAray  the 
expenses  pf  a  war  agunst  France,  thourht,  as  a  last  expe- 
dient, to  Wry  a  ti^  on  fruit  and  veget&les,  the  common 
articles  ef  f^  of  the  Nf ai^ttan  people.  The  edict  whieh 
announced  diif  fresh  impost  occasion^  the  greatest  fbr- 
men$.  fcpceialfrjr  amonj^  the  poor  Masses  of  inhabitants.  An 
old  prie«(  of  thf  namf  of  Genoino,  who  had  been  in  prison 
for  eemf  fei'gisr  oibnce,  contributed  to  inttame  the  general 
dSscoRtpnt.  Ma|aniello,'who  wa^  then  about  twency-flve 
years  ef  age,  ind  who,  by  his  humour  and  natural  quick- 
noes,  was  a  great  fhvourite  among  the  people  of  Xhe  warfoio^ 
the  great  mailiet-plitfsc  of  Names,  ^ke  loud  among  his' 
fiends  against  the  i^ew  tax.  His  wife  had  been  arrested 
seipe  tiiM  before  it  the  j;;ates  of  dbe  city,  a§  she  was  trying 
te  emnggle  4fi  seme  Aour,  which,  like  everything  dec,  was  a 
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taxed  aftMe.  She  wu  kept  in  prison  eeveral  days,  and  hor 
h»shaia  had  te  pay  in  order  te  obtain  hier  release.  MfJMr 
niello  had.  acecidi^gly,  as  we  might  expcft,  conceived  a 
violent  hatred  against  the  Spanish  government 

Masanielle  wm  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  young  mctt 
whe  were  preparing  fbr  the  great  Ibwtival  of  our  Lady  ef  the 
Carmel,  by  exhibiting  sham  eembata,  ^d  a  muck  attack  en 
a  wooden  eastle.  Onthe  7thef  July,l647,heandhisJuvenU9 
troop  were  standing  in  the  marketplaoe.  where,  in  cense- 
quenoe  of  the  cbn^ious  tax,  but  few  countrymen  had  cone 
with  the  jMfoduce  of  their  gardens ;  the  people  looked  sullen 
and  dissadsAcd.    A  dispute  anose  between  a  countryman  an4 
a  customer  who  had  bought  some  flgs  as  to  whieh  of  the  tw^ 
!  was  te  hear  the  burden  ef  the  Ux.    The  W^/to,  a  muntbipal 
ma^strate,  Mtinjr  9^  provost  of  the  trade,  being  appealed  to, 
decided  against  the  countryman ;  upon  which  the  latter,  in  a 
rage,  upset  the  basket  of  figs  on  the  pavement  A  crowd  soon 
eolteeted  round  the  man,  who  was  cursing  the  tax  and  the 
tax-gatherers.   Masaaielle  ran  te  the  epot,  crying  out  'No 
taxes,  no  inore  UxcsP    The  cry  was  caught  and  repeated 
by  a  thousand  veiecf .    The  •UH9  fried  (e  speak  to  the  mul- 
titude, but  If asaniello  threw  a  bunch  of  figs  in  his  fiesL 
Ae  rest  fell  upon  him,  and  he  and  his  attendants  escaped 
with  di Acuity.    Masanielle  th^n  addressed  the  people  around 
him  iA  a  epeeeh  of  eoaree,  hot.  Aery  eleeuence  (  he  de- 
scribed iheir  common  grievances  and  miseries,  and  pointed 
out  the  neeessi^  of  putting  a  etop  to  the  oppression  and 
avance  of  their  ralers.    'The  Netpditan  people,*  said  he, 
'  must  pay  no  more  taxeel  *    The  people  -cried  out,  '  Let 
Masanielle  be  our  chief  I'  The  crowd  now  set  itself  in  motion, 
with  MasanicUo  at  their  heaA  $  it  rolled  onward,  increasing 
iu  numbers  at  every  step  \  their  rage  (bll  first  ^  the  tolf- 
heusee  and  booths  of  the  tax-cellectors,  which  were  burnt 
and  next  en  the  houses  and  palaces  of  those  who  had  Atrmcd 
the  taxesj  or  otherwise  supported  the  obnoxious  system. 
Anned  wi^  euch  weapons  as  they  could  prooure  frcm  the 
gunsmiths'  shops  and  others,  they  nreceeded  to  the  viceroy's 
palace,  forced  their  wav  in  spite  of  the  guards,  and  Masa- 
nicUo and  others  ef  his  companions  having  Machod  the 
viceroy's  presence,  pcrempiorily  demaiided  the  abolition  of 
ail  taxes.    The  viceroy  assented  to  thisc  but  the  tumult 
increasing,  he  Hied  to  escape;  waa  personally  ill-treated,  and 
at  last  contrived,  by  thiowing  money  among  thg  lioters,  to 
withdraw  himedf  Into  the  Castel  Nuovo.    The  palaces  «rere 
emptied  of  their  furniture,  whieh  was  Oarried  into  the  midst 
of  the  fcuare  and  there  burnt  by  MasanicUo  s  directions. 
Masanielle  was  now  saluted  by  acclamation  as  '  Captain- 
general  of  the  Neapolitan  people,*  and  a  platform  was  raised 
for  him  in  the  square,  where  he  sat  in  judgment  in  bis  fish- 
erman s  attire,  holding  a  naked  eword  in  his  hand.    Thence 
he  iisued  his  orders,  £id  his  wiU  was  law.    The  citizens  in 
general,  besidee  the  populace,  obeyed  him,  a  sort  of  com- 
monwealth was  organised,  and  the  men  were  armed  and 
distributed  into  regiments.    The  few  Spanish  and  Oermaa 
tipops  of  the  vieer(^  were  defeated,  ana  obliged  to  defend 
themselves  within  the  castles.    The  viceroy  in  this  ex- 
tremity proposed  Cardinal  Filomacine,  the  arehbishop '  of 
Naples,  who  was  a  man  of  abilities,  and  withal  popular,  te 
aot  as  mediator  between  him  and  the  people.    Articles  were 
drawn  up  under  Masanictlo's  durcction,  by  whieh  all  imposts 
upon  arttcles  of  consumption  were  abelished,  and  the  privi- 
legec  granted  hj  Charles  V.  restored,  besides  an  amnesty 
te  all  eoneemed  in  the  insurrection.    It  was  agreed  that 
these  were  te  receive  thf  viceroy's  signature,  and  an  early 
day  was  fixed  Ibr  the  purpose.    The  cardinal,  accompanied 
by  Masanielle,  dressed  in  splendid  attire  and  mounted  upon 
a  fine  charger,  proceeded  to  the  Caetd  Nuovo,  fi>llowed  by 
an  innumerable  multitude. .  The  viceroy  received  Masa- 
nielle with  every  mark  of  defiKonce,  and  the  conditions 
werf  examined    and    accepted.     As  MasanicUo  loiten.'d 
witfiin  the  caetle,  the  populaec  eulside  grew  impatient  tind 
tumultuous,  when  the  chief  ef  the  fconle  appeared  at  a  bal- 
cony, and  by  aeig«  of  his  haM  «lencea  them  imme- 
diately :  at  another  sign,  all  the  betk  tcHcd  and  the  people 
shouted  n^ent  /  and  agate,  ps  he  placed  his  finger  acrosc 
hif  lips,  they  all  becpme  nsute.     The  viceroy  being  now 
eonvinoed  of  the  aetonishing  pewass  of  this  man,  the  nego- 
tiatioB  w^  scon  condodod,  after  whieh  ttoe  Doke  d'Arcoc 
pMt  a  gold  chain  round  MasanioHo's  neck  and  saluted  him 
as  Puke  of  8t.  George.    Mae«iieno  returned  in  triumph  te 
ye  liumble  dwelling,  and  peace  was  momentarily  restored. 
But  Masanietlo*s  mind  gave  eigne  ef  Ihtal  deeey :  his 
sudden  and  giddy  <Wva<ion,  Vm  nsuMplioity  ef  questioBs  that 
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wf»  nhmi  to  bim,  hit  total  mei^MiiiiM  of  ImdiiMt,  Uie 
beat  of  the  ttaion,  his  want  of  sleep,— all  helped  to  derange 
hisintoUeQts.  He  had  already  oomplainedof  a  sensation  *  like 
that  of  boiling  lead  in  his  head;  *  he  becama  sumoious, 
and  was  in  continual  dread  of  traitors,  especially  after  the 
attempt  made  by  a  troop  of  banditti  who  had  mixed  with 
the  people  to  shoot  him  on  his  tribunal  in  the  market-fdace. 
The  wretches  were  of  course  put  to  summary  death,  but  the 
fiiars  of  Masaniello  continued,  and  he  ordered  every  man, 
even  eoclesiastios,  to  leave  their  cloaks  and  long  robes,  and 
appear  in  short  dothes  in  the  streets.  Meantime  the  chief 
of  the  people  was  administering  justice  from  a  low  window  of 
bis  house,  with  a  loaded  blunderbuss  in  his  hand,  and  his 
door  surrounded  by  guards.  He  showed  himself  oapridous* 
abaurd,  and  cruel,  thoujg^  cruelty  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  a  vice  natural  to  his  character.  He  began  to  lose  his 
credit  with  the  multitude ;  the  rebel  government  besides  re- 
quired money ;  and,  as  the  only  expMient,  tasLss  upon  eat- 
ables were  resorted  to  again  from  sheer  necessity.  Masaniello 
evidently  had  no  fixed  or  regular  plan ;  his  only  idea  was  to 
remove  the  taxes  and  to  humble  the  nobiUty,  but  he  had  no 
noCicm  of  setting  aside  the  sovereignty  of  the  King  of  Spain. 
In  his  hatred  against  Uie  Neapolitan  nobility,  he  devoted  to 
4eatruetion  sixty  palaces,  only  twenty-four  of  which,  however, 
were  burnt  He  pronounced  sentences  of  deatii  with  a 
firightful  volubility.  His  lazzaroni  were  animated  with 
similar  feriings:  they  carried  boat-hooks  in  their  hands, 
whidi  they  said  were  for  the  purpose  of  pulling  the  gentle- 
men .from  their  horses.  Masaniello  at  times  felt  his  growing 
weakness ;  he  talked  of  abdicating  his  power  and  returning 
to  his  fishing-nets ;  but  he  had  gone  already  too  far.  Some 
wretohes,  among  whom  was  the  old  priest  Genoino,  who  had 
bee0  bribed  to  effect  Masaniello*8  ruin,  encouraged  him  in 
his  mad  career.  On  the  Mth  of  July,  being  the  eighth  day 
of  the  insurrection*  Masaniello  took  it  into  his  hea4  to  pro- 
oeed  on  a  party  of  pleasure  by  se»  to  the  Cape  t)f  Posiupo. 
The  viceroy  orderea  his  barge  to  be  got  ready  for  him ;  and 
Masaniello  went,  accompanied*  by  musicians  and  followed  by 
an  immense  multkude,  who  crowded  to  meet  him  at  his 
landing.  On  arriving,  he  went  to  mass,  it  beinff  Sunday, 
and  then  thrfw  himself  into  the  sea  with  his  clodies  on. 
After  this  he  sat  down  to  supper,  at  which  he  swallowed  an  ! 
enormous  quantity  of  the  strongest  country  wine,  and  was  ! 
carried  home  in  a  stete  of  intoxication.  Next  day  he  re- 
paired, as  usual,  to  his  judgment-seat ;  the  people  still  clung  ' 
to  him,  and  he  was  still  all-powerful :  but  he  bebaved  so 
outrageously  on  that  day,  that  bis  fiiends  became  convinced  , 
of  his  insanity,  and  watohed  him  during  the  night  On  the 
morning  of  the  16th,  being  the  great  holy  day  of  tbe  Virgin, 
Masaniello  escaped  from  the  care  of  his  fiiends  and  ran  to 
the  church  del  Carmine,  where  the  archbishop  was  perform- , 
ing  mass.  At  the  end  of  the  service,  Masaniello  ascended  | 
the  pulpit,  with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  and  harangued  the 
numerous  audience.  He  earnestly  and  pathetically  reminded  , 
them  of  what  he  had  done  for  them,  be  tore  his  clothes,  bared  j 
his  breast,  and  showed  his  body,  extenuated  by  watebing  and 
continual  anxiety.  He  entreated  them  not  to  abandon  him 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  The  people  were  affected  by 
his  address,  but  all  at  once  poor  Masaniello  relapsed  into 
one  of  his  fits  of  aberration ;  he  lost  the  thread  of  his  discourse, 
and  talked  incoherently  and  wildly.  Tbe  people  began  to 
laugh,  and  many  left  the  church;  Masaniello -was  taken 
down  from  the  pulpit  by  the  priesto ;  the  archbishop  spoke  to 
him  kindly,  and  advised  him  to  rest  and  calm  himself  awhile 
in  the  adjoining  convent  He  was  taken  into  one  of  the 
cells,  where  a  change  of  clothes  was  given  him,  and  he  lay 
down  on  a  couch  and  rested  a  few  minutes.  He  soon  started 
up  again,  and  stood  looking  out  of  a  window  in  a  melan- 
choly mood  upon  the  tranquil  and  beautiful  bay  of  Naples, 
which  lay  stretehed  before  him,  thinking,  perhaps,  of  the 
happier  times  when  he  used  to  glide  on  the  waters  in  his 
flsnmg-boat,  when  all  at  once  cries  were  heard  in  the 
corridor,  calling  bim  by  name.  Armed  men  appeared  at  the 
oell-door.  Masaniello  turned  towards  them :  '  Here  I  am— 
do  my  people  want  me  ?  *  A  discharge  from  their  arquebuses 
was  the  wretebes*  answer;  and  MasanieUo  fell,  exdaiming, 
'  Ungrateful  traitors  I*  and  expired.  His  head  was  cut  off, 
fixed  on  a  pole,  and  carried  to  the  viceroy,  the  body  dragged 
through  the  streeto  by  a  troop  of  boys,  as  he  had  himself 
foretoM  a  few  days  before,  and  then  thrown  into  a  ditch. 
The  revolt,  however,  was  not  yet  quelled :  the  people,  after 
"^pointing  the  Prince  of  Massa  for  their  chiet  whom  they 
^  a^r  murdered,  chose  Gennaro  Annese,  one  of  the  vil- 


lains who  had  plotted  against  Maiaiiiello^a  lift.  This  chief 
was  soon  superseded  by  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  came  to  try 
his  ibrtune  at  Naples  as  the  representative  of  the  antient 
house  of  Anjou.    [See  Guisb.] 

ANIMAL,  the  general  name  for  living  organised  beings. 
This  is  not  intended  as  a  definition :  we  purpoaely  abstain 
firom  attempting  one.  The  classification  of  animals  accord- 
ing to  Cuvier  s  system,  is  given  under  the  head  of  Ana- 
tomy, COMPARATIVB. 

ANIMAL  MAGNETISM,  a  pretended  agent  of  a  pe- 
culiar nature,  supposed  to  be  capable,  in  some  mysterious 
mode,  of  producing  the  most  powerful  effocts  on  the  human 
body.  The  rise  and  progress  of  animal  magnetism  aflbrda 
one  of  the  most  striking  examples  on  record  S  tiie  influence, 
through  the  imagination,  of  the  mind  upon  the  body,  and  at 
the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  curious  cases  of  knavory  and 
credulity  in  the  histoiy  of  the  delusions  of  the  human  mind. 
A  brief  account  of  it  may  be  not  without  amusement  and 
instruction. 

It  was  in  the  year  1734  that  Mersburgin  Swal^  had  the 
honour  of  giving  birth  to  Anton  Mesmer,  the  discoverer  of 
animal  magnetism.  This  celebrated  man  studied  phjraic  at 
Vienna,  and  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  m  the 
university  of  that  plaoe,  in  the  year  1 776.  On  that  occasion 
he  published  an  inaugural  thesis  on  theln/bienoe  qfthm 
Pkmett  on  the  Human  Body,  It  chanced  that  theprofossor 
of  astronomy  at  Vienna,  a  Jesuit,  named  fitther  Hehl,  tiie 
friend  of  Mesmer,  had  great  faith  in  the  influence  ^the 
loadstone  on  human  disuses,  and  had  invented  steel  (datea 
of  a  peculiar  form  which  he  impregnated  with  the  virtues  of 
the  magnet,  and  applied  te  the  cure  of  diseases '  with  extra* 
ordinary  success.'  Mesmer,  who  had  his  own  notion  of  the 
virtues  of  the  magnet,  availed  himself  of  his  friend  s  steel 
plates  to  employ  the  magnet  according  to  his  own  peculiar 
views.  Wonderful  were  the  resulte ;  on  the  communication 
of  which  to  father  Hehl,  his  firiend  published  an  account  of 
them ;  but  in  this  account  he  attributed  all  the  cures  to  the 
form  of  the  plates,  and  spoke  of  Mesmer  as  a  physician  whom 
he  had  employed  to  make  his  experiments.    Mesmer,  ex- 

fressing  great  indignation  at  this  representation,  accused 
lehl  of  treachery,  and  of  endeavouring  to  turn  to  his  own 
advantage  a  discovery  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted  in 
the  confidence  of  friendship.  Hereupon  arose  a  violent 
controvert  which  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  Mesmer,  who, 
as  if  derivmg  fresh  energy  from  discomfiture,  went  on  work- 
ing greater  cures  than  before,  and  making  incomparably 
greater  noise  about  them.  Nevertheless,  bemg  deserted  by 
all  men  of  science,  who  universally  regarded  him  as  an  im- 
postor, he  was  obliged  to  quit  Vienna.  After  travellings 
some  time  in  different  parte  of  Germany  and  Switaeriandp 
continuing  every  where  to  work  wonderful  cures,  at  last  in  a 
lucky  hour  he  set  out  for  Paris,  where  he  arrived  in  the 
year  1 778.  His  first  care,  on  reaching  this  new  and  fovour- 
able  theatre  for  his  exploite,  was  to  procure  public  apart- 
mento  for  the  treatment  of  patiento.  And  thither  speedily 
flocked  peer  and  peasant  in  such  numbers  that  his  apart- 
mento  were  crowded,  and  hundreds  were  ready  to  attest  the 
wonderful  cures  wrought  upon  their  own  persons  by  the 
great  magnetizer.  In  the  general  excitement^  it  would  have 
been  wonderful  if  no  regular  member  of  the  medical  foculty 
had  become  a  convert  Mesmer  found  a  highly  useful  one 
in  a  certain  M.  d'Eslon,  who  openly  professed  his  conversion 
to  the  system,  and  who  .practised  it  with  so  much  success 
that  he  is  said  to  have  received  in  fees  from  his  patiento  no 
less  a  sum  than  100,000/.  The  disciple  in  this  proceeded 
further  than  was  altogether  satisfactory  to  the  master, 
Mesmer  complained  bitterly  that  he  was  betrayed  and 
ruined ;  and  that  the  fhiit  of  long  study  and  inceasant 
watehings,  which  it  had  been  the  labour  of  his  life  to  bring 
to  perfection,  was  snatohed  from  him  by  another.  He  now 
applied  to  the  government,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
patronage  of  the  queen.  '  A  chfiteau  and  ite  lands,  where 
he  might  be  enabled  to  continue  his  treatmento  at  leisure 
and  independentiy  of  persecution,*  was  what  he  asked  A 
life-rent  of  twenty  thousand  francs  per  annum,  and  in  lieu 
of  the  chateau  and  ite  lands  another  sum  of  ten  thousand 
francs  a  year  to  enable  him  to  select  a  proper  situation  for 
the  treatment  of  his  patients,  were  actually  offered  him. 
The  ofSdx,  however,  was  coupled  with  one  oondition,  namely 
that  three  persons  named  by  the  government  should  witnew 
and  report  upon  his  proceedings.  Nevertheless  it  was 
stipulated  that,  even  if  the  repcurt  of  these  persons  should 
prove  unfavourable,  the  sums  promised  him  should  not  be^ 
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ibrMlid,  wbila,  if  ikTOvrable,  b«  might  look  for  th«  mo«t 
splendid  rewards.  But  Megmer  wai  sharp-sighted  enough 
to  foresee  that  the  report  would  not  be  favourable,  and  that 
the  reward  would  not  be  continued  if  undeserved.  He 
therefore  suddenly  quitted  France  and  repaired  to  Spa. 
Thither  he  was  followed  by  several  patients  of  rank  and  for- 
tune, who,  on  condition  that  he  would  communicate  to  them 
his  doctrine  and  practice,  bound  themselves  to  find  one 
hundred  persons  who  would  pay  him  each  2400  francs  for 
h  s  instructions.  The  sum  actually  raised  by  this  subscrip- 
tion amounted  to  340,U00  francs,  nearly  equal  to  14,000/. 
sterling.  On  receiving  this  sum,  Mesmer  returned  to  Paris 
and  recommenced  hU  public  treatments.  Meantime  his 
disciples,  who  had  paid  thus  liberally  for  his  instructions, 
formed  themselves  into  what  they  termed  Sociitit  de  tHar- 
monie^  for  the  purpose  of  gratuitously  propagating  the  doc- 
trines of  anihial  magnetism.  But  the  master  disputed  their 
right  to  do  this :  the  disciples,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained 
that  they  had  purchased  the  privilege ;  at  all  events  they 
resolved  to  exercise  it,  and  set  about  doing  so;  and  now 
Mesmer,  seeing  no  prospect  of  making  anv  further  personal 
advantage  by  his  discovery,  quietl3r  put  tne  money  in  his 
purse,  quitt^  France,  retired  to  his  native  place,  and  gave 
nimself  no  further  trouble  about  the  success  or  the  failure  of 
animal  magnetism. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  discoverer :  of  the  discovery 
Mesmer  himself  ^ives  the  following  account : — '  Animal 
magnetism  is  a  fluid  universally  diffused ;  it  is  the  medium 
of  a  mutual  influence  between  the  heavenly  bodies,  the 
earth,  and  animated  bodies ;  it  is  continuous,  so  as  to  leave 
no  void :  its  subtilty  admits  of  no  comparison ;  it  is  capable 
of  receiving,  propagating,  communicating  all  the  impressions 
of  motion ;  it  is  susceptible  of  flux  and  of  reflux.  The  ani- 
mal body  experiences  the  effects  of  this  agent ;  by  insinuating 
itself  into  the  substance  of  the  nerves  it  affects  them  imme- 
diately. There  are  observed,  particularly  in  the  human 
body,  properties  analogous  to  those  of  the  magnet ;  and  in 
it  are  discerned  poles  eoually  different  and  opposite.  The 
action  and  the  virtues  of  animal  magnetism  may  be  com- 
municated from  one  body  to  other  bodies,  animate  and  ina- 
nimate. This  action  takes  place  at  a  remote  distance,  with- 
out the  aid  of  any  intermediate  body ;  it  is  increased,  re- 
flected by  mirrors ;  communicated,  propas^ted,  augmented 
by  sound :  its  virtues  may  be  accumulated,  concentrated, 
transported.  Although  this  fluid  is  universal,  all  animal 
bodies  are  not  equally  susceptible  of  it;  there  are  even 
some,  th3ugh  a  ver^  small  number,  which  have  properties 
so  opfkMite,  that  their  very  presence  destroys  all  the  effects 
of  this  fluid  on  other  bodies.  Animal  ma^etism  is  capable 
of  healing  diseases  of  the  nerves  immediately,  and  others 
merliutely.  It  perfects  the  action  of  medicines ;  it  excites 
and  directs  salutarv  crisis  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  phy- 
sician may  render  himself  master  of  them ;  by  its  means  he 
knows  the  state  of  health  of  each  individual,  and  judges  with 
eertainty  of  the  origin,  the  nature,  and  the  progress  of  the 
moat  complicated  diseases ;  he  prevents  their  increase,  and 
succeeds  in  healing  them,  without  at  any  time  exposing  his 
patient  to  dangerous  effects  or  troublesome  consequences, 
whatever  be  the  age,  the  temperament,  and  the  sex.  In 
animal  magnetism  nature  presents  a  universal  method  of 
healing  and  preserving  mankind.*  (Afifmotre  sur  la  Difum- 
vertBOa Magfdtism$  AnimaLjini M  Mesmer,  Paris,  1 779, 
pp.  74,  et  seq.    Ibid.  Avis  au  Lecteur^  p.  6.) 

The  mode  of  brining  the  magnetised  under  the  influence 
of  the  magnetic  fluid  was  peculiar.  In  the  middle  of  each 
room  in  which  the  persons  to  be  treated  were  collected  was 
placed  a  large  circular  vessel,  made  of  oak-wood  about  a 
foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height :  the  interior  of  this  vessel 
was  filled  with  pounded  glass,  iron  filings,  and  bottles  con- 
taining magnetised  water  arranged  symmetrically:  the 
eover  or  upper  part  of  the  vessel  was  pierced  with  numerous 
boles,  in  which  were  placed  polished  iron  rods  of  various 
lengths,  bent  and  capable  of  being  moved :  this  was  called 
the  baquet  or  magnetic  tub.  The  patients  were  placed  in 
successive  rows  around  the  baquet,  and  each  had  one  of  the 
rods  of  iron,  the  end  of  which  he  applied  to  the  part  of  his 
bodv  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  his  disease :  a 
oora  passed  aroand  their  bodies  united  the  patients  to  one 
another,  and  sometimes  they  formed  a  second  chain  by 
taking  hold  of  each  other*s  thumbs.  A  piano-forte  was 
placed  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  and  various  airs  were 
played  upon  it,  sometuDes  accompanied  with  the  sound  of 
th»  Toice  and  song.    The  magnttifer  held  in  his  hand  a 


polished  and  pointed  rod  of  iron  from  ten  to  twelve  faiehes 
long.  The  baquet  was  a  reservoir  of  magnetic  virtues ;  its 
interior  arrangement  was  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating 
the  magnetic  fluid ;  the  rods  were  the  conductors  for  trans- 
mitting it.  The  cords  around  the  bodies  of  the  patients  and 
the  other  chain  of  connection  by  the  thumbs  were  for  in- 
creasin{^  the  effects  of  the  fluid  by  communication.  The 
magnetizer  had  previously  charged  the  piano-forte  with 
magnetic  fluid ;  the  person  playing  on  it  was  incessantly 
giving  out  more ;  the  sound  conducted  it  to  the  patients. 
The  purpose  of  the  music  was  to  put  the  patients  into  a  state 
of  quiet ;  to  give  them  agreeable  sensations,  and  thus  to  dis- 
pose them  to  receive  the  magnetic  action.  The  purpose  of 
the  magnetizer  s  rod  was  to  concentrate  to  a  point  the  fluid 
which  issued  from  him,  and  thus  to  render  it  more  powerful. 
The  sick  persons  arranged  in  great  numbers  and  in  several 
rows  around  the  baquet,  thus  receive  the  magnetism  by  all 
these  means ;  by  the  iron  rods  which  convev  to  them  that  of 
the  baqttet;  by  the  cords  wound  round  their  bodies;  by 
the  connexion  of  the  thumbs  which  communicate  to  them 
that  of  their  neighbours;  by  the  sound  of  the  piano-forte  or 
of  an  agreeable  voice  diffusing  the  magnetism  in  the  air ; 
by  the  nnger  and  rod  of  the  magnetizer  moved  before  their 
faces,  above  or  behind  their  heads,  and  on  the  diseased 
parts,  always  observing  the  direction  of  the  poles ;  by  the 
eye  of  the  magnetizer ;  but  above  all  by  the  application  of 
his  hands  and  the  pressure  of  his  fingers  on  the  hypochon- 
dria and  on  the  regions  of  the  abdomen;  an  application 
often  continued  for  a  lon^  time,  sometimes  for  several  hours. 
Meanwhile  the  patients  m  their  different  conditions  present 
a  varied  picture.  Some  are  calm,  tranquil,  and  experience 
no  effect ;  others  cough,  spit,  feel  slight  pains,  local  or  ge- 
neral heat,  and  have  sweatings ;  others  a^gain  are  agitated 
or  tormented  with  convulsions.  These  convulsions  are  re- 
markable in  regard  to  the  number  affected  with  them  and  to 
their  duration  and  force ;  and  are  characterized  by  the  pre- 
cipitous involuntary  motions  of  all  the  limbs  and  of  the 
whole  body,  by  the  constriction  of  the  throat,  by  the  leaping 
motions  of  the  hypochondria  and  the  epigastrum ;  by  the 
dimness  and  wandering  of  the  eyes ;  by  piercing  shrieks, 
tears,  sobbing,  and  immoderate  laughter.  They  are  pre- 
ceded or  followed  by  a  state  of  languor  and  reverie,  a  kind 
of  depression,  and  even  drowsiness.  The  smallest  unfore- 
seen noise  occasions  shudderings ;  even  a  change  of  tone 
and  measure  in  the  airs  played  on  the  piano-forte  influences 
the  patients,  a  c^uicker  motion  agitating  them  more  and 
renewing  the  vivacity  of  their  convulsions.  Nothing  is 
more  astonishing  than  the  spectacle  of  these  convulsions ; 
one  who  has  not  seen  them  can  form  no  idea  of  them.  The 
spectator  is  equally  astonished  at  the  profound  repose  of  one 
part  of  the  patients  and  the  agitation  of  the  rest ;  at  the 
various  accidents  which  are  repeated  and  the  sympaChies 
which  are  established.  Some  patients  devote  their  exclusive 
attention  to  each  other,  rushing  towards  one  another,  smiling, 
speaking  with  affbction  and  mutually  soothing  their  crisfs. 
All  are  under  the  power  of  the  magnetizer ;  it  matters  not 
in  what  state  of  drowsiness  they  may  be^his  voice,  a  look, 
a  gesture  brings  them  out  of  it 

Such  is  the  account  of  M.  BaiUj,  who,  together  with  I«a- 
voisier,  Franklin,  and  other  distmguisbed  men  wero  ap- 
pointed by  the  French  government  to  examine  into  these 
splendid  pretensions.  Tnese  commissioners  report-*  That 
this  pretended  agent  certainly  is  not  common  magnetism, 
for  that,  on  examining  the  baquet,  the  grand  reservoir  of 
tins  wonderful  fluid,  by  means  of  a  needle  and  electrometer, 
not  the  slightest  indication  of  the  presence  either  of  common 
magnetism  or  of  electricity  was  afforded ;  that  it  is  wholly 
inappreciable  by  any  of  the  aenses  or  by  any  mechanicul 
or  chemical  process ;  that  they  tried  it  upon  themselves  and 
upon  man^  otiiers  without  being  able  to  perceive  anything ; 
that  on  blmdfolding  those  who  seemed  to  be  most  suscep- 
tible to  its  influence,  all  its  ordinary  effects  were  produced 
when  nothing  was  done  to  thom  but  when  they  imagined 
they  were  magnetized,  while  none  of  its  effects  were  pro- 
duced when  they  were  really  magnetized,  but  imagined  no- 
thing was  done ;  that,  in  like  manner,  when  broujiht  under 
a  magnetized  tree  nothing  happened  if  the  subjects  of  the 
experiment  thought  they  were  at  a  distance  from  the  tree, 
while  they  were  immediately  thrown  into  convulsions  if  diey 
believed  they  were  near  the  tree,  although  really  at  a  dis- 
tance from  it ;  that,  consequentlv,  the  effects  actually  pro- 
duced were  produced  purely  by  the  imagination ;  that'  thes« 
efliectSy  though  some  cum  might  be  wrought,  were  not  with* 
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out  danger,  eincd  th«  eoiiTiilsioiis  exduA  were  often  rioldnt 
and  exceedingly  apt  to  spread,  especially  among  then  feeble 
In  body  and  weak  in  mind,  and  almost  universally  among 
women :  and  finallf,  tbat  there  were  parts  of  the  operation 
of  magnetising  wnich  migbt  readily  be  turned  to  vicious 
purposes,  and  that  immoru  praodoes  had  already  actually 
grown  out  of  them.* 

Notwithstanding  such  a  report  from  men  so  well  qualified 
to  Ibrm  a  Judgment,  animal  magnetism  continued  to  flourish 
to  such  a  degree,  that  Dr.  Franklin,  writing  some  time  after 
this  report  had  beoome  public,  and  advertmg  to  the  prone- 
ness  or  mankind  to  credulity,  states  that  Mesmer  was  at 
that  thne  getting  more  money  in  the  shape  of  fbes  than 
all  the  regular  physicians  in  Paris  put  together.  To  this  day 
the  belief  of  it  is  eommon,  if  not  general,  in  Holland,  Ger- 
many, and  other  continental  nations.  The  thing  never 
took  root  in  England.  There  was  at  one  time  some 
danger  of  it,  but  it  was  prevented  bv  the  skilAil  manage- 
ment of  a  physician  of  eminence.  A  man  of  the  name  of 
Perkins  hau  invented  a  wonderfully  convenient  instrument 
for  ooUectinff,  condensing,  and  applying  animal  magnetism, 
composed  of  a  metallic  substance,  and  called  the  metallic 
tractor.  For  this  instrument  he  had  obtained  a  patent,  and 
its  virtues  he  set  forth  in  a  work  bearing  the  following  title — 
TKe^jfUMcy  qf  Perkins's  Patent  Metallic  Tractors  in  various 
Diseases  of  the  Human  Body  and  Animals  ;  eocemplijled  by 
iu>0  hundred  and  fifty  eases  from  the  first  literary  charac- 
ters  in  Europe  and  America.  With  a  Preliminary  Dis- 
course  in  P^utation  (^  the  Objections  made  by  Interest  and 
Prejudice  to  the  Metallic  Practice.  Dr.  V^luiam  Falconer, 
of  Bath,  having  made  tractors  of  wood  so  exactly  resem- 
blinff  the  patent  tractors  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  eye 
to  mstinguish  between  the  one  and  the  other,  tried,  in  con- 
junction with  Dr.  Haygarth,  the  effect  of  these  fictitious 
tractors  on  a  lar^^e  scale  on  patients  in  the  Bath  Hospital, 
and  produced  precisely  the  same  effects  with  the  fictitious 
as  with  the  genuine,  affording  a  demonstration  that  whatever 
effects  were  produced,  were  produced  solely  by  the  imagina- 
tion. The  publication  of  these  cases  put  an  end  to  the  vir- 
tues of  the  metallic  tractors  in  England ;  but  we  have  little 
cause  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  a  greater  exemption  from 
credulity  than  our  continental  neighbours,  as  we  all  know 
by  very  recent  instances.  Nothing  can  prevent  the  success 
of  sucn  impostors,  or  put  an  end  to  the  grievous  evils  they 
occasion,  but  the  difilision  among  the  people  of  sound  know- 
ledge relative  to  the  functions  of  the  animal  economy,  the 
nature  of  diseases,  and  the  mode  in  which  remedies  operate 
in  their  prevention  and  cure.  See  Report  cfBe^j.  Pranldin 
and  other  Commissioners  charged  oy  the  King  qf  France 
un0i  the  Examination  qf  Animal  Magnetism  as  now  prac- 
tised at  Paris.  Translated  from  the  French,  with  an  His- 
torical Introduction.  8vo.  1785 :  ITie  Foreign  Revietp  and 
Continental  Miscellany,  No.  IX.  Nov.  1829»  art.  Animal 
Mnenetism. 

ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY.    [See  Physiolooy.1 

ANIMA1X3ULES,  in  zooloj^y,  is  the  name  which  has 
been  applied  to  small  animals  oivarious  classes,  which  can- 
not be  distinctly  seen  without  the  use  of  a  microscope,  as 
Uie  minute  radiata  animal  of  the  coral,  the  worms  found  in 
paste,  vinegar,  and  vegetable  infusions,  or  the  smaller  Crus- 
tacea found  in  pools,  as  the  minoculi.  Some  of  these  will 
be  referred  to  under  their  proper  heads;  and  a  general 
notice  of  them  will  be  found  under  Infusoria. 

ANIO.    [See  Tsyxronb.] 

ANISE.    [See  Pimpsrnslla.] 

ANJARy  a  small  district  in  the  nrovince  of  Cutch,  in 
Hindostan.  It  came  into  possession  or  the  English  in  1816, 
and  was  BLfun  transferred  to  the  Rao  of  Cutch  in  1819,  in 
consideration  of  an  annual  sum  of  88,000  rupees  to  be  paid 
to  the  East  India  Company  out  of  the  surplus  revenues. 
Tlie  ^vemment  of  the  district  is  still,  however,  virtually 
exercised  by  the  Company,  by  means  of  a  resident  commis- 
sioner deputed  from  the  presidency  of  Bombay. 

The  country  of  Ai^ar  is  extremely  arid,  and  suffers  much 
from  scarcity  of  water,  which  cannot  be  obtained  without 
•inking  wells  to  a  great  depth ;  the  soil  also  ia  so  looae  and 
sandy  as  to  present  obstacles  to  forming  tanks.  It  has 
been  the  custom,  that  anjr  person  who  sinks  a  well  at  his 
own  expense,  in  an  uncultivated  tract,  should  beoome  enti- 
tled to  appropriate  to  his  own  use  the  whole  of  the  land 
which  he  could  irrigate  by  means  of  its  water.  The  Bombay 
^vernment  having  an  interest  in  the  prosperi^  of  the  cul- 
tivators, has  caus^  several  tanks  to  be  constructed,  in  con- 


Sequence  of  which  tillage  has  been  extended,  and  the  dli- 
trict  much  improved.  ( Report  of  the  House  of  Commons  m 
the  afihirs  of  India,  Session  1832 ;  Hamilton*s  East  India 
Oazetteer.y 

AN  JAR,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  Is 
in  23^  3'  N.  lat.,  and  70°  11'  E.  long. 

The  town  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  hUl,  about  ten  milet 
from  the  Gulf  of  Cutch.  The  fortifications  are  not  strong, 
the  walls  being  only  six  feet  in  thickness,  and  without  a 
ditch.  Anjar  was  besieged  and  taken  in  1816  by  a  British 
corps.  In  1819  it  experienced  the  shock  of  an  earthquake, 
by  which  nearly  one-naif  of  the  houses  were  thrown  down, 
and  about  200  persons  were  killed.  The  population  in  tiie 
following  year  was  estimated  at  10,000  souls.  (Hamilton*a 
East  India  Gazetteer.) 

ANJOU,  one  of  the  provinces  or  military  governments 
into  which  France  was  divided  before  the  revolution.  It 
includes  the  present  departments  of  Maine  and  Loire,  with 
portions  of  several  of  the  surrounding  ones,  especially  of 
Sarthe,  Mayenne,  and  Vienne.  It  comprehends  a  part  of 
the  valley  of  the  Loire,  by  which  river  it  is  traversed  in  a 
direction  from  east  to  west,  and  it  is  watered  also  by  the 
navigable  rivers  Loir  and  Sarthe,  which,  entering  the 
country  from  the  north-east,  unite  their  streams  and  fall 
into  the  Mayenne,  (also  navigable,)  which,  rising  in  N(^- 
mandy  and  crossin^^  Maine,  enters  Anjou  from  the  north. 
The  Mayenne,  havmg  received  the  Sarthe  and  Loire,  passes 
the  town  of  Angers,  and  falls  into  the  Loire.  Another 
feeder  of  the  Mayenne,  the  Oudon,  which  Hows  from  the 
north-west,  is  also  navigable;  so  that  few  countries  are 
more  favoured  by  nature  with  the  means  of  water-convey- 
ance than  the  part  of  Anjou  north  of  the  Loire.  The  part 
south  of  that  great  river  has  onlv  one  navigable  stream,  the 
Thouet,  which  falls  into  the  Loire  at  Saumur,  near  the 
western  extremity  of  the  province. 

Anjou  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Maine,  on  the  east  by 
Touraine,  on  the  south  by  Poitou,  and  on  the  west  by  Bre- 
tagne.  Its  form  is  very  irre^lar,  especially  in  the  east, 
where  the  district  of  Saumurois  runs  out  to  the  south-east 
between  Touraine  and  Poiiou.  Its  capital  was  Angers, 
(see  Angers,)  and  nearly  the  whole  country  was  included 
in  the  bishoprick  of  which  that  town  was  the  seat 

The  climate  of  Ai^ou  is  healthv  and  mild ;  and  the  soil, 
which  is  agreeably  diversified  with  hills  and  plains,  is  rich 
in  various  productions.  {Encychpidie  Methodique;  Diet. 
Univ.  de  la  France,  &c.) 

ANJOU,  the  Dukes  and  Counts  of,  were  amonsst  the 
earliest  noblesse  of  France.  Some  chronicler  gives  me  title 
to  the  famous  Roland.  '  Charles  the  Bald,  it  is  said,  be- 
stowed the  province  upon  one  of  his  courtiers,  from  whom 
the  first  family  of  counts,  in  general  named  Fulke,  were 
descended.  One  of  this  name  was  amongst  the  peers  who 
raised  Hugh  Capet  to  the  throne ;  and  his  descendants 
gallantly  defended  their  county  against  the  lords  of  Cham- 
paign, of  Poitou,  and  of  Normandy.  A  count  of  Aigou, 
also  styled  Fulke,  joined  the  early  crusades,  and  became 
Kin^p  of  Jerusalem.  His  son  Geoffrey  married  (in  1127) 
Matilda,  or  Maud,  daughter  and  heiress  of  king  Henry  L 
of  England,  to  the  crown  of  which  kingdom  he  gave  as 
heir,  Henry  Plantagenet  Thus  merged  the  first  house  of 
Ai\jou.  Soon  after  the  conquest  of  the  province,  by  the 
French,  it  was  bequeathed  by  Louis  VIIL,  in  1226,  to  his 
fourth  son,  Charles  of  Anjou,  who  commenced  the  second 
house  of  Anjou,  and  raised  it  to  a  height  of  grandeur  and  re- 
nown no  longer  proportioned  to  the  little  province  from  which 
it  derived  its  title.  He  espoused  the  daughter  of  Raymond 
Berenger,  last  count  of  Provence,  and  through  her  inhe- 
rited that  extensive  fief,  including  the  greater  part  of  the 
south  of  France.  He  accompanied  his  brother  St.  Louis  in 
his  crusade  to  Egypt,  when  he  was  taken  prisoner  with  tbat 
monarch,  but  soon  afrerwards  ransomed.  His  government 
of  Provence  was  marked  by  rapacity,  ov<nrbearing  cruelw, 
and  contempt  for  the  privileges  of  his  subjects.  Such, 
however,  was  the  prince  whom  the  pope  selected  for  the 
throne  (^  Naples,  m  opposition  to  Manfred  and  Conradin, 
the  last  of  the  Hohenstauffen.  The  pontiff  was  induced  to 
select  Charles  as  his  champion  by  the  report  of  his  great 
wealth,  and  Charles  was  forced  to  aocept  by  ^e  ambition  of 
his  wife,  who  could  not  endure  that  she  alone  of  all  her 
sisters  went  without  the  title  of  queen.  Charles  of  Aigoa 
therefi>re  made  his  preoarationa  in  men  and  moBey  for  the 
conquest  of  Naplos,  whilst  his  ally,  the  pope»  opened  to 
him liis  spiritual  treasures,  by  preaching  a  crusade  in  favour 
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of  Charles  against  Manfred.  The  Angevin  priaoe  istvaded 
Italy  with  au  army  of  30,000  men,  in  1265,  but  that  year, 
and  almost  another,  passed  away,  before  the  French  en- 
tered the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Manfred,  with  a  force  of  Nea- 
politans, Saraeens,  and  Arabians,  took  post  not  far  from  Be- 
neventum  in  the  plain  of  Grandella.  The  French  accepted 
with  alacrity  the  battle  that  was  offered,  and  it  was  foujght 
with  the  utmost  gallantry  on  both  sides.  The  Neapolitan 
nobles,  however,  at  last  deserted  their  princOf  who  instantly 
tearing  his  crest  from  his  helmet  to  prevent  his  being  recog- 
nised, rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight  and  was  slam.  The 
victory  declared  for  Charles,  who  made  the  most  cruel  use 
of  it.  Not  only  was  no  mercy  shpwn  in  the  field,  but  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Beneventum  was  given  up  with  its 
population  to  the  brutal  fUrv  and  avarice  of  the  soldiers. 
After  this  consummation  of  his  crusade,  Charles  of  Aj\jou 
made  his  triumphant  entry  into  Naples.  His  govern- 
ment bore  the  same  stamp  with  his  conquest ;  it  was  but 
a  succession  of  oppression  and  rapine.  The  pope  himself 
was  obliged  to  reproach  the  new  sovereign  of  bis  choice, 
with  employing  *  none  but  robbers  and  brigands,  to  whom 
adultery  and  rs^  were  as  famihar  as  spoliations/  Such  is 
tbe  pope*8  record  of  the  effects  of  the  crusade  preached  by 
himself. 

Charles  of  Anjou,  as  head  of  the  Guelphic  party  in  Italy, 
was  more  than  sovereign  of  Naples.  Ramifications  of  the 
two  great  parties  disputed  Tuscany  also,  and  Charles  marched 
to  chase  his  enemies,  the  Ghibelins,  from  that  country.  In 
this  enterprise  also  he  succeeded,  and  the  Guelphs  of  Flo- 
rence procured  his  nomination  as  political  chief  of  that  city 
for  a  period  of  ten  years. 

The  Ghibelin  party,  however,  rallied.  They  summoned 
young  Conradin,  nephew  of  Manfred,  from  Germany  to 
support  tbeir  cause,  and  the  young  prince  advanced  with 
a  small  but  valiant  army  of  Germans  into  Italy.  Recalled 
to  the  south  by  the  disaffection  of  the  Neapolitans,  Charles 
was  able  to  offer  no  effectual  resistance  to  Conradin,  till  the 
invader  peaetrated  through  the  Abruzsi  into  the  kingdom, 
of  Naples.  *  Never  was  a  country,'  says  Sismondi,  *  more 
farmea  for  a  protracted  war  of  defence  by  its  mountains  and 
its  shepherd  race,  yet  the  fate  of  Naples  has  always  been 
decidea  by  battle  in  the  plain.*  (See  Abruzzo.)  So  was  it 
now.  The  armies  met  at  TagUacozzo,  5000  on  the  German, 
and  3000  on  the  Neapolitan  side.  Of  these  3000,  Charles 
placed  800  in  ambush,  and  with  them  waited  till  the  Ger- 
mans, having  routed  the  rest,  were  scattered  in  the  pursuit. 
He  then  quitted  his  ambush,  and  gained  an  easy  victory. 
Conradin  was  taken  in  tlight.  Charles  did  not  blush  to  bring 
his  young  competitor  to  a  mock  trial,  wben  he  was  of  course 
condemned  to  death.  This  infamous  sentence  pronounced 
against  the  rightful  prince,  so  stirred  up  the  indignation  even 
of  Charles's  friends,  that  his  very  son-in-law,  Robert  of  Flan- 
ders, struck  the  judge,  whilst  in  the  act  of  pronouncing  the 
sentence,  wiUi  a  blow  that  proved  mortal.  But  this  dm  not 
prevent  young  Conradin,  together  with  his  friends,  amongst 
whom  was  the  duke  of  Austria,  from  being  brought  to  exe- 
cution, which  took  place  in  one  of  the  great  squares  of 
Naples.  Charles  of  Anjou  was  present  with  all  ms  court. 
When  Conradin  laid  down  his  head  for  the  executioner,  he 
fluQ^  his  glove  amongst  the  weeping  crowd,  thus  chal- 
lenging an  avenger.  The  glove  was  picked  up  and  eaxried 
to  don  reter  of  Aragon,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of 
Manfred,  and  who,  under  this  claim,  became  the  competitor 
of  the  House  of  Anjou. 

For  the  time,  however,  Charles  reigned  without  opposi- 
tion, not  only  over  Naples,  but  over  the  whole  of  Italy.  An 
interregnum  of  the  pontificate  left  Rome  at  his  disposal, 
whilst  almost  all  the  cities  of  Lombardy  imitated  Florence 
in  acknowledging  him  as  their  protector,  and  in  swearing 
allegiance  to  him.  Had  Charles  Umited  his  views  to 
Italy,  he  might  perhaps  have  formed  an  independent 
kingdom  of  that  country,  but  his  boundless  ambition  drew 
him  off  to  other  enterprises,  and  instead  of  founding  his 
dominion  in  Italy,  he  began  to  aspire  after  that  of  the  East 
His  superstition,  too,  seemed  to  lead  him  astray ;  he  was 
guilty  of  great  crimes,  and  he  could  not  neglect  an  opportu- 
nity of  washing  them  away.  This  induced  him,  when  his 
brother  St.  Louis  set  out  upon  a  new  crusade,  to  assume  the 
cross.  Charles,  bowever,  arrived  at  Tunis  only  in  time  to  take 
command  of  the  army  which  the  death  of  St.  Louis  had  left 
without  a  leader,  and  having  satisfied  his  vow,  Charles  has* 
tened  to  make  peace  on  condition  that  Tunis  should  be 
tributary  to  Sicily.    Gain  was  ever  bis  first  object.    In  re- 


turning, he  confiscated  all  the  vessels  of  his  allies,  the  Ge 
noese,  which  had  been  wrecked  in  a  storm,  claiming  them 
as  waifs,  although  they  had  been  damaged  in  the  service 
of  transjporting  his  army. 

But  Charles's  power*  and  his  dream  of  founding  an  em- 
pire in  Italy,  were  overthrown  by  tbe  hands  that  had 
raised  him*  A  pope  was  elected,  (uregory  X.»)  who  bad  at 
heart  the  interest  of  Christianity,  more  than  those  of  a 
party.  Instead  of  crushing  the  Ghibelins,  he  sought  to 
reconcile  them  to  the  Guelphs,  and  in  order  to  remove  the 
anarchy  of  Germany,  he  procured  the  nomination  of  an 
emperor  in  the  person  of  Rodolph  of  Hapsburgh.  This 
was  raising  a  dangerous  rival  to  Charles,  who  had  hitherto 
ruled  tbe  north  of  Italy  in  the  character  of  Imperial  Vicar ^ 
conferred  on  him  by  the  pope.  But  old,  bereft  of  spirit, 
and  conscious  of  the  general  hatred  borne  to  him,  Charles 
was  unable  to  make  any  effectual  resistance.  After  a 
year  or  two  of  vain  manceuvres  and  complaints,  he  was 
obliged  to  give  up  the  sreat  obiect  of  his  ambition,  and 
cede  to  Rodolph  tlie  hola  which  he  had  usurped  over  the 
north  of  Italy. 

A  vacancy  of  the  pontificate  enabled  Charles  to  rally  his 
party,  and  recommence  his  machinations  for  empire.  By 
surrounding  the  conclave  which  met  at  Viterbo,  and  getting 
rid  of  the  cardinals  obnoxious  to  him,  he  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing the  nomination  of  a  pope  in  his  interests.  From 
Martin  IV.,  (go  the  pontiff  was  called,)  he  obtained  tha 
preaching  of  a  new  crusade,  directed  however,  not  against 
the  north  of  Italy,  but  of  Greece.  It  was  by  occupying  the 
throne  of  Constantinople,  that  Charles  hoped  to  rise  sut>e« 
nor  to  Rodolph,  and  make  good  eventually  his  imperial 
claim  on  Italy  itself.  Whilst  engaged  in  preparations  for 
this  great  jprqject,  Peter  of  Aragon  was  making  similar  pre- 
parations ror  attacking  Sicily  and  Naples.  Peter  gave  out 
that  he,  too,  was  proceeding  upon  a  crusade,  but  the  French 
and  papal  courts  divined  his  intentions,  and  gave  due  warn- 
ing to  that  of  Naples. 

Charles  had  raised  an  enemy  amongst  his  own  sulijeets 
more  active  and  deadly  than  any  kingly  rival.  This  was 
John  of  Procida,  a  Sicihan  noble,  a  partizan  of  the  house  of 
Hobenstauffen,  and  who  had  suffered  confiscation  and  exile 
on  that  account  This  man  never  rested,  even  during  the 
years  of  Charles's  greatest  triumph  and  power,  from  ex- 
citing disaffection  towards  him.  For  this  purpose  he  visited 
Sicily  to  form  a  league  amongst  the  nobles  and  peoide  of 
the  island  against  the  French.  He  undertook  to  negotiate 
with  Genoa,  with  Venice,  and  with  the  pope  himself,  a 
league  for  that  purpose.  He  joumeved  even  to  Constant 
tinople,  represented  to  the  emperor  Paleologus  the  designs 
of  Charles,  and  succeeded  in  procuring  for  the  king  of 
Aragon  a  subsidy  from  the  Greek.  Peter  fitted  out  a 
powerful  fleet  But  an  accident  in  the  mean  time  set  fire 
to  that  train  of  disaffection  and  rebellion  which  Joha  of 
Procida  had  prepared  in  Sicily. 

It  was  on  Easter  Monday,  m  the  year  1282,  a  day  oonse* 
crated  in  CathoUc  countnea  to  a  mixture  of  gaiety  and 
religion,  that  the  citizens  of  Palermo  set  out  accordmg  to 
custom  to  hear  vespers  at  the  church  and  village  of  Monte- 
reale,  not  far  distant  The  French  soldiers  and  autbo- 
ritiea  unsuspectingly  joined  the  procession,  «nd,  accord* 
ing  to  their  cust6m,  aid  not  refrain  from  taking  liberties 
with  the  young  females  whom  they  met  or  whom  they  ao* 
companied.  One  Frenchman,  more  bold  than  the  rest, 
under  pretence  of  searching  for  arms,  forbidden  to  a  Sicilian* 
seized  a  young  girl,  and  uirust  his  hand  into  her  bosom. 
The  betrothed  of  the  girl  instantly  pierced  the  Frenchman 
with  his  own  sword.  This  act  was  a  signal;  it  corre- 
sponded so  fUUy  to  the  intentions  and  feehngs  of  all  pre- 
sent, that  the  cry  of  *  Death  to  the  French*  ran  from  mouth 
to  mouth.  The  deed  accompanied  the  word*  and  every  < 
Frenchman  in  the  procession  was  assassinated,  whilst  the 
vesper  bell  was  still  sounding.  Excited  by  blood,  the  assas- 
sins rushed  back  to  Palermo  to  complete  their  massacre. 
Not  a  Frenchman,  save  one,  escaped .  all,  to  the  number 
of  4000,  were  butchered ;  and  even  Sicilian  women,  who 
had  married  Frenchmen,  suffered  the  same  fate,  in  order 
that  the  progeny  of  the  hated  strangers  migh|  be  eradicated 
firom  the  island. 

This  massacre,  notorious  under  the  name  of  the  SidiUm 
F$sper€^  was  of  course  the  signal  of  revolt  John  of  Pro- 
cida hastened  to  Peter  of  Araffon,  who  after  some  delay 
landed  in  Sicily,  and  assumed  the  title  of  ita  monaroh* 
His  admiral,  Roger  do  Loria,  sailed  for  Messina,  to  whi^  ,o 
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ptaco  Charle«  had  laid  sie^e,  and  experienced  no  difficulty 
in  capturing  Charles  s  fleet,  and  defeating  all  his  prqjectii  of 
ireni;eance.  The  Anjfevin  prince,  in  despair,  acknowledged 
tbe-He  diansters  a«  the  just  judgment  of  Providence,  and  only 
prayed  that  his  inevitable  ruin  mi&;ht  not  at  least  be  preci- 
pitate. His  anger  against  his  competitor  was  not  the  less 
outrageous.  Despairing  or  impatient  of  the  tedious  method 
of  warfare,  Charles  challenged  Peter  of  Aragon  to  single 
combat:  and  Peter,  whose  object  was  to  gain  time. 
arcepte<l  the  challenge.  Bordeau.x  was  fixed  on  as  the 
place  of  combat,  which  was  to  take  place  between  the 
monarchs  in  person,  each  supported  by  a  hundred  knights : 
and  it  was  solemnly  agreed  on,  that  Sicily  was  to  be  the 
prize  of  the  \ictor.  Dn  the  day  appointed*  the  1 5th  of  May, 
1383.  Charles  of  Anjou  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  hundred 
knights,  whilst  his  brother  king  Philip  the  Hardy  of  France, 
approached  with  an  army.  Peter,  however,  demurred.  He 
complained  of  the  presence  of  a  French  army,  of  the  in- 
security of  the  place  of  rendezvous,  not  guaranteed,  as  was 
agreed  on,  by  Edward  of  England.  The  king  of  Aragon, 
therefore,  either  did  not  make  his  appearance,  or  appeared 
but  for  a  moment  to  make  his  protest,  and  instantly  retreated  I 
to  Spain.  Thus  the  challenge  of  Charles  sened,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  to  delay,  rather  than  hasten,  a  decision.  { 
Charles  now  set  about  collecting  a  new  fleet  and  forces 
in  Provence,  to  which  the  pope  contributed,  as  usual,  I 
the  promise  of  an  indulgence,  and  the  sacred  name  of  a  [ 
crusade.  But  whilst  thus  engaged  in  recruiting,  the  fleet 
which  he  already  possessed  at  Naples  was  defeated  by 
Roger  de  Loria,  and  his  son,  who  commanded  it,  was  taken 

Erisoner.  Charles  hastened  to  repair  this  fresh  disaster ; 
ut  in  vain.  Tlie  vigour  of  his  character,  as  well  as  of  his 
cause,  was  gone ;  and  whilst  endeavouring  to  muster  ships 
and  form  a  junction  between  his  fleets,  Charles  of  Anjou 
died  at  Foggia  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five  years,  in  the  early  part  of  1285.  Villani,  the 
Florentine  historian,  has  sketched  his  character  minutely, 
calling  him  *  sage,  severe,  and  magnanimous,  much 
dreaded,  more  ^med  than  any  prince  for  royal  dignity, 
of  few  words,  but  great  activity,  sleeping  little,  laughing 
never,  and  taking  no  pleasure  in  mimes  or  poets,  or 
courtej^ans.*  Charles  of  Anjou  had,  in  fact,  many  great 
qualities ;  and  no  prince  certainly  had  ever  greater  oppor- 
tunities. Had  he  made  the  most  of  them,  he  might  per- 
haps have  founded  an  empire  in  Italy.  His  reign,  lu>wever, 
not  only  destroyed  his  own  hopes  of  such  an  achievement, 
but  that  of  his  countrymen  ever  after.  Henceforth  the 
hatred  borne  to  the  French  by  the  Italians  was  greater  than 
the  hate  borne  by  them  to  the  Germans,  who  have  ever 
since  preserved,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  internals,  their 
predominance  in  the  peninsula. 

The  posterity  of  Charles  of  Anjou  continued,  notwith- 
standing, to  fill  for  a  time  the  thrones  of  Naples  and  also  that 
of  Hungary.  It  is  rather  as  monarchs  of  these  countries,  than 
as  counts  of  Anjou,  that  their  history  is  to  be  read  or  written, 
since  of  course  they  had  become  utter  strangers  to  this  pro- 
vince, and  to  France  itself. 

In  consideration  of  this,  king  John  of  France  reunited 
Anjou  to  the  crown,  giving  it  soon  after  in  appanage  to  his 
fM)n,  Louis,  who  thus  commenced  the  third  houee  of  Aigou. 
The  county  was  elevated  into  a  duchy,  by  an  ordinance  of 
John,  in  1360,  and  Louis  is  thus  the  first  of  the  ducal  house. 
He  was  lK>m  in  1339,  was  taken  prisoner  with  his  father  at 
the  battle  of  Poictiers,  and  remained  long  in  England. 
Wearied  at  length  with  captivity,  he  tied  ftom  that  country, 
and  refused  to  return,  notwithstanding  all  the  persuasions  of 
John,  who  entreated  him  to  keep  his  parole  and  return. 
After  the  death  of  king  John,  the  duke  of  Anjou  was  en- 
trusted wiih  many  commands  by  his  brother  Charles  V.,  in 
all  of  which  he  displayed  rapacity  and  cruelty.  The  title  of 
Anjou  seemed  contagious  in  conveying  these  qualities.  Still 
Charles  at  his  death  appointed  Louis  regent  of  the  king- 
dom, who  made  use  of  his  power  to  further  his  own  personal 
Interests.  Instead  of  consulting  the  prosperity  of  France, 
the  regent  sought  to  amass  wealth  for  the  purpose  of  after- 
M  ards  conquering  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  to  wnich  Jeanne, 
the  heiress  of  the  last  house  of  Anjou,  had  given  him  a  title 
by  adoption.  The  pope,  as  usual,  seconded  the  attempt  of 
the  French  prince,  and  Louis  was  accordingly  crowned  King 
of  Sicdy  and  Jerusalem  at  Avignon  in  1382.  He  then  led 
his  armies  to  the  conquest  of  Naples,  but  they  perished,  as 
Louis  did  himself,  bv  disease,  in  l'i84. 
His  soDy  Loois  U.,  duke  of  Anjou*  was  also  crowned 


king  of  Sicily  by  the  pope.  Thrte  times  he  essayed  to 
render  himself  master  of  Naples*  and  on  one  occasion  ha 
defeated  his  rival.  Ladislas,  m  battle.  But  all  his  eflbrU, 
united  to  the  papal  support,  were  unable  to  lessen  th« 
repugnance  of  the  soutliern  Italians  to  the  French.  Far 
from  conquering  Naples,  he  was  unable  to  defend  Anioa 
fVom  the  English,  who  continually  ravaged  it  He  died  in 
1417. 

Louis  III.,  son  of  the  last  duke,  attacked  Naples,  in  1420, 
with  some  success,  but  was  beaten  off  by  his  oompetitur, 
Alphonso  of  Aragon.  In  1423.  he  renewed  the  attempt, 
aided  by  the  duke  of  Milan.  The  armies  of  this  prince 
brought  Louis  in  triumph  to  I^aples,  but  while  he  was 
victorious  in  Italy,  Alphonso  was  ravaging  Provence.  Louis, 
however,  still  persisted  in  prosecuting  his  conquest ;  he  aid 
siege  to  Tarentum,  but  died  soon  after  at  Cosenza,  in  1434. 

He  was  succeeded,  not  so  much  in  his  kingdom  as  in  his 
claim,  by  his  brother  Ren6,  surnamed  the  Good  king  Ren6, 
who  not  only  fiiiled  in  recovering  the  Italian  empire  of  his 
familv,  but  was  dispossessed  of  Ai^ou  itself  by  Louis  XI. 
[See  'Rbnk'.J 

From  the  days  ol  Louis  XI.  the  title  of  Anjou  kiy  dor- 
mant, whilst  the  soverei^s  of  France  themselves  prose- 
cuted their  claims  to  Italian  dominion,  as  heirs  of  the  An- 
gevin princes.  With  Francis  I.  these  hopes  expired.  His 
successor,  Henry  II.,  bestowed  the  duchy  of  Anjou  upon  his 
third  son,  who  bore  this  title  when  elevated  to  the  throne 
of  Poland.  As  this  prince,  however,  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  France,  he  is  better  known  under  the  name  of  Henry  III., 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  Henry's  younger  brother, 
at  first  duke  of  Alencon,  succeeding  to  the  title  of  Anjou, 
is  best  known  under  tnis  latter  name. 

This  prince  was  bom  in  1554,  and  was  first  christened 
Hercides,  a  name  that  was  afterwards  changed  for  that  of 
Francis  at  confirmation.  He  had  the  small-pox  very 
young,  and  was  so  *  horribly  spoiled'  that  his  mother, 
Catharine  of  Medicis,  took  a  dislike  to  the  boy,  and  sent 
him  to  Amboise  to  be  educated  apart  fW>m  his  brothers  and 
fit)m  the  court.  Having  once  visited  this  place,  Catharine 
spoke  of  him  as  *  a  little  moricaud  (black),  who  had  nothing 
but  war  and  tempest  in  his  head.'  The  young  prince  natu- 
rally returned  his  mother  s  aversion ;  and  this  may  have 
been  the  original  cause  of  his  liberality  of  opinion,  since  it 
threw  him  into  the  oonddence  and  friendship  of  Catharine's 
enemies,  the  Huguenots.  The  duke  of  Alen90U,  such  was 
the  title  he  first  bore,  was  much  attached  to  Coligny,  their 
leader,  who  exerted  himself  to  draw  the  jroung  prince  to 
his  party.  According  to  oueen  Margaret's  Memoirs,  the 
Huguenots  had  promised  ner  brother  Francis,  at  a  very 
early  epoch,  to  procure  for  him  the  principality  of  Flanders : 
and  when  the  negotiations  between  Elizabeth  and  the  first 
duke  of  Anjou  were  growing,  hopeless,  Coligny  mentioned 
to  Walsingham,  how  much  more  desirable  a  husband  for 
Elizabeth  the  duke  of  Alengon  would  prove  than  his  bro- 
ther. The  idea  was  acted  upon  afterwards ;  and  the  duke 
of  Montmorency  in  person  proposed  prince  Francis  as  a 
husband  to  the  queen  of  England.  She  wrote  over  for  an 
account  of  his  person,  which  was  far  horn  favourable.  He 
was  too  young,  it  seems,  and  too  small;  and  though  Catha- 
rine de  Medicis  wrote  to  remind  Elizabeth  that  heroes  were 
of  small  stature,  Du  GuescUn  himself,  the  famous  constable, 
being  no  more  Uian  four  feet  high,  and  added  in  excuse  of 
her  son's  youth,  that  his  beard  was  beginning  to  grow, 
still  Elizabeth  showed  herself  more  politic  than  amorous. 
The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  which  soon  after  occurred, 
created  a  distance  and  aversion  between  the  two  courts. 

On  that  occasion  the  duke  of  Alen9on  maintained  an 
honourable  part  He  so  openly  expressed  his  abbot  tence 
of  the  event  and  his  admiration  for  Coligny,  that  he  be- 
came as  much  an  object  of  suspicion  as  any  of  the  Hu- 
guenots. He  was  sent  against  La  Rochelle,  as  to  a  school 
of  martial  orthodoxy,  where  he  was  nearly  killed  by  a  shot 
from  the  ramparts.  Returning  to  court,  he  found  himself 
more  a  captive  than  anything  else,  with  Henry  of  Navarre, 
the  Hiture  Henry  IV.,  as  his  companion.  Rivalry  in  their 
amours  prevented  the  princes  from  agreeing  perfectly,  but 
the  duke  of  Alencon  not  the  less  joined  in  all  the  projects 
and  conspiracies  of  the  Humienots.  Tlicy  now  conceived 
other  hopes  for  him.  Charles  IX.  was  lingering  under  a 
mortal  malady;  his  brother,  the  next  heir,  was  in  Poland. 
The  Protestanu  hoped  to  elevate  the  duke  of  Alenfon  to 
the  throne  in  his  place;  thus  e.xchangiriff  a  monarch  whom 
they  detested,  for  one  who  favoured  their  own  opinions. 
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A  plot  was  aceordintlj  fbrmad.  A  Hugnenot  insurrection 
was  to  take  place ;  the  duke  of  Alen^on,  Henry  of  Nax-arre, 
and  the  prince  of  Cond6  were  to  Hy  secretly  from  court  and 
join  it  The  queen  herself  was  to  he  surprised  at  St. 
Germains.  This  promising  scheme  utterly  failed  through 
the  perfidy  and  weakness  of  him  whom  it  was  designed 
chietly  to  benefit  The  duke  of  Alencon,  instead  of 
escaping  at  the  appointed  molnent,  hurriea  to  his  mother*s 
feet«  and  confessed  the  whole  afikir.  The  consequence  was 
the  arrest  of  aU  who  were  implicated,  and  the  failure  of  the 
enterprise.  To  render  the  act  more  base  on  the  part  ^f 
Alen9on,  the  whole  weight  of  vengeance  fell  upon  his  con- 
fidents and  followers. 

Whatever  had  been  the  motive  which  had  influenced 
the  duke  of  Alen^on  in  betraying  his  firiends,  he  reaped  no 
advantage  Atim  the  act  Catharine  of  Medicis  took  him 
and  Henrv  of  Navarre  with  her,  when,  after  the  death  of 
Charles  Ia.,  she  went  to  welcome  Henrv  HI*  on  his  re- 
turn from  Poland.  She  presented  them  as  prisoners  to  the 
new  king,  who  at  first  seemed  severe,  but  inflicted  no 
punishment.  The  duke  of  Alencon  continued  at  court, 
the  rallying  point  of  opposition  to  Henry ;  opposition,  how- 
ever, which  was  as  trivial  as  the  character  of  the  two  princes. 

At  length  the  duke  of  Alencon,  becoming  reconciled  to 
the  Huguenots,  who  once  more  trusted  him,  entere<l  into 
more  manly  schemes  of  vengeance.  He  escaped  from  court 
in  tlie  autumn  of  1575,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
armies  raised  by  the  reformers.  The  king  had  not  the 
vigour  requisite  to  march  against  his  brother;  and  he 
knew,  perhaps,  that  under  such  a  chief  his  enemies  were 
not  much  to  be  dreaded.  Instead  of  an  army,  Catharine  sur- 
rounded her  person  with  a  score  of  beauties,  and  proceeded 
to  entice  the  mutinous  princes  to  colloquies,  where  seduc- 
tion was  the  means  of  negotiation.  A  truce  first,  and  a 
peace  afterwards,  were  the  firuit  of  a  year's  show  of  hostility. 
The  duke  of  Alencon  secretly  proposed  to  desert  his  party 
once  more ;  but  the  Huguenot  chiefs  insisted  upon  favour- 
able terms,  which  they  obtained,  in  name  at  least,  in  1576. 
The  duke,  on  his  part,  obtained  advantages  equally  fa- 
vourable; letters  patent  being  soon  after  issued,  which 
gave  him  the  duchies  of  Ai^jou,  Tourraine,  and  Berri. 

In  this  arrangement  however,  the  negotiators  on  both 
sides  may  be  sud  truly  '  to  have  reckoned  without  their 
host*  The  Catholics,  disgusted  with  the  weakness  of  the 
monarch,  formed  the  l^igu€^  which  soon  rendered  the 
articles  of  peace  null.  The  Protestants  on  their  side,  little 
trusting  to  empty  promises,  kept  armed  and  in  an  hostile 
posture,  and  Henry  of  Navarre  was  now  rising  amongst  them 
to  fill  the  place  of  honour  that  the  now  duke  of  Anjou  had 
ceded.  War,  in  consequence,  recommenced,  and,  strange 
to  say,  the  duke  of  Anjou  himself  appeared  in  command  of 
a  Catholic  army. 

In  perusing  the  history  of  these  times,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  where  most  fickleness  is  found,  whether  in  princes,  or 
in  the  people.  After  ha\ing  turned  against  the  Huguenots, 
and  even  sacked  one  of  their  towns,  the  duke  of  Anjou  was 
still  trusted  by  them,  and  when  overtures  were  made  to 
him  by  the  malcontents  of  the  Low  Countries,  several  of 
the  leading  Protestants  forsook  Henry  of  Navarre  for  the 
banner  of  the  duke  of  Anjou.  Sully  himself  was  of  this 
number.  Henr)'  was  attlicted  by  this  desertion,  but  re- 
markcil  that  Anjou  had  *  so  little  courage,  so  little  address, 
and  so  false  a  heart,  that  he  would  soon  throw  away  all  the 
a<lvantages  that  fortune  placed  at  his  command.* 

Catharine  of  Medicis  and  Henry  III.,  reconciled  to  their 
son  and  brother,  now  laboured  to  procure  for  the  duke  of 
Anjou  those  very  pri7.es  that  Coligny  had  before  sought 
to  }(ive  him — the  sovereignty  of  Flanders,  and  the  hand  of 
queen  Elizabeth.  When  the  Sutes  asked  for  French  aid, 
every  facility  and  support  was  given  by  the  king  towards 
the  raisuig  of  an  army  for  his  brother ;  at  the  head  of  this 
tlie  duke  of  Anjou  marched  against  don  John  of  Austria. 
He  hod  at  first  some  success,  but  not  being  so  well  received 
by  the  Flemings  as  he  ex|fected,  his  career  of  conquest  was 
KiispenckHl.  In  pursuance  of  the  other  part  of  his  scheme, 
he  had  deputed  to  Elixabeth  his  envoy,  Simier.  The 
^  French  manners  and  gullantry  of  this  personage  quite  won 
the  Bnghsh  queen,  who  threw  off  much  of  her  habitual 
pruder)',  and  liegan  to  entertain  serious  thoughts  of  marry- 
ing Anjou.  She  made  him  a  present  of  a  considerable, 
sum  of  money,  and  went  so  far  that  articles  of  marriage 
were  drawn  up.  Fortune  seemed  on  all  sides  to  fkvour 
thedul^. 


He  was  eleeted  aorereign  of  the  Netherlands  in  1561, 
and  took  possession  of  Cambray  in  spite  of  the  prince  of 
Parma.  Thus,  crowned  witn  honour,  the  duke  hastened 
over  to  England  to  terminate  in  person  his  suit  with  the 
queen.  Nothing  could  be  more  brilliant  or  warm  tiban  his 
reception.  When  he  stooped  to  kiss  the  hand  of  Elizabeth, 
she  substituted  the  English  custom  of  offering  the  mouth. 
Agreements  of  the  closest  alliance  were  concluded,  and  in 
token  of  her  afiection  she  save  him  a  ring,  which  she  placed 
upon  his  hand  in  public,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  gracious- 
ness,  however,  clouds  began  to  arise.  Leicester  and  other 
counsellors  were  jealous  and  averse ;  the  people  of  Lon- 
don grew  clamorous  in  their  dislike  of  a  pomsn  prince,  a 
dislike  much  increased  by  the  conduct  of  the  French,  which 
was  turbulent  and  licentious.  One  of  them  drew  his  dagger 
and  pursued  a  foe  into  the  private  cabinet  of  the  queen ; 
and  nearer  acquaintance  enabled  both  Elizabeth  and  the 
English  to  form  a  true  judgment  of  their  profiered  allies. 
The  queen  at  length  hesitated.  The  habitual  caution  of 
her  character  got  the  better  of  her  temporary  whim ;  and 
at  the  end  of  three  sleepless  nights  she  sent  for  her  suitor 
in  order  to  put  an  end  to  his  hopes  by  demands  that 
amounted  to  a  refusal.  She  wanted  Calais,  she  could  not 
tolerate  his  religion,  and  not  satisfied  with  her  own  argu- 
ments, she  called  in  Hatton  to  repeat  them  to  the  prince. 
The  duke  naturally  railed  at  the  inconstancy  of  women, 
especially  of  the  English,  and  was  about  to  depart  instantly ; 
but  Elizabeth  did  all  to  soften  his  disappointment  and  her 
own.  She  detained  him  for  months,  feasted,  and  promisefl, 
and  avoided  him ;  beguiling  both  him  and»  perhajra,  herself 
with  hopes  of  a  union  which  her  prudence  could  never  permit. 

At  length  the  duke  of  Anjou  took  his  departure  from 
England  to  govern  the  Netherlands.  Bred  up  at  the 
French  court  however,  he  had  no  idea  of  a  sovereign 
whose  authority  was  to  be  shackled  in  any  way,  eitlier  by 
the  institutions  of  a  country,  or  even  by  his  own  most  solemn 
oaths.  The  son  of  Catharine  of  Medicis  was  not  to  be 
thus  restrained.  The  duke  of  Ai\jou  appeared  to  assume 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands  with  tlie  determination 
to  usurp  despotic  authority,  and  trample  on  the  citizens  as 
well  as  the  family  of  Orange. 

Unaccustomed  to  the  fVee  display^  of  popular  and  personal 
independence,  he  mistook  the  rival  influence  of  the  prince 
of  Orange,  and  of  the  citizens  in  the  several  towns,  fur 
insults  to  his  dignity  and  treason  to  his  rights.  Instead 
of  making  use  of  such  means  to  overcome  them,  as  were 
allowed  and  might  have  succeeded  with  the  Flemings,  he 
formed  a  conspiracy  similar  to  those  which  disgraced  the 
annals  of  France  at  that  epoch.  He  proposed,  in  fact  to 
seize  the  Flemish  fortresses  by  means  of  his  soldiers,  and 
thus  to  bridle  the  turbulence  of  an  independent  people.  But 
he  mistook  the  character  of  the  people.  The  Flemish 
citizens  mastered  his  soldiers  everywhere;  the  people  of 
Antwerp  especially  made  a  successful  resistance,  and  not 
only  Anjou  himself,  but  the  French  were  expelled  by  the 
united  force^  and  amidst  the  general  execrations  of  Uie 
country.  It  was  thus  that  another  prince  of  Anjou  had 
caused  his  countrymen  first  to  be  detested*  and  then  driven 
fh>m  Italy.  The  name  is  linked  witli  the  chief  political 
failing  and  chief  disasters  of  the  nation. 

From  this  hour  the  duke  of  Aivjou  sunk  into  insigni- 
ficance. He  was  too  low  in  fortune  and  in  character  to 
mingle,  or  to  have  influence  in  any  party,  or  in  any  strugi^le. 
He  expired  soon  after,  in  1584,  at  Chriteau  Thierry,  be- 
queathing to  his  royal  brother  his  creditors,  '  whose  sub- 
stance and  tears  and  suffering,*  they  being  chiefly  his  own 
ser\-ants,  *  he  dragged  with  him  to  the  grave.'  ^uch  were 
the  words  of  his  testament.  His  brother  Henr}',  in  lieu  of 
paying  the  300,000  crowns,  to  which  his  debts  amounted, 
preferred  expending  200,000  on  a  pompous  funeral. 

ANJOUAN.    [See  Anzouan.] 

ANKER,  a  measure  of  wine  and  spirits,  particularly  of 
the  latter,  formerly  in  use,  containing  1 0  old  wine  gallons,  or 
8ji  imperial  gallons,  that  is,  2310*62  cubic  inches.  This 
measure  is  ahto  in  use  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  the 
comparison  between  the  ankers  of  different  places  is  in  the 
table  underneath.  A  full  account  of  the  other  measures 
connected  with  it  may  be  found  in  Kelly's  Cambist, 

PI  Anker  in  old  Aukrr  in  tm- 

•  win«K>^lkmi».  periul  jptUont. 

Amsterdam     •••    10*250  8*542 

Berlin 9*894  8*245 

Copenhagen   .    •    •      9*950   ^-^      8*299 
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Aoker  in  old  Ank«r  In  iro* 

wiM  (pUlons.  perUi  gallone 

Duixig  .....       9-900  8'250 

Hamburg  ....      9*663  7*969 

Oldenburg       .     .    .  10*968  9*167 

Ptmau 10-233  8*528 

Reval 11172  9 

Riga 10*333  8 

Rutaia 9*738  8*115 

Rotterdam.    ...      9098  8 

Roitoek 9*662  7 

Stettin 13*700  11 

Sweden 10*372  8*643 


310 
611 


332 
908 
417 


ANKAR8TR0EM  (JOHN  JAMES),  a  Swede,  born 
in  1 759,  of  a  fttraily  then  recently  ennobled.  He  was  placed 
in  the  king's  guards  as  ensign,  but  left  the  service  when 
enly  twent>'-four  years  of  age,  having  obtained  the  honorary 
or  brevet  rank  of  captain  in  the  army ;  he  then  retired  to  his 
patrimonial  estate  in  the  pountry.  He  seems  to  have  been 
early  dissatisfied  with  Gustavus  III.  on  account  of  the  change 
that  king  had  effected  in  the  constitution  of  the  country. 
At  the  iRet  of  1772,  Gustavus  curtailed  the  power  of  the 
senate,  or  high  nobilityi  who  were  till  then  {)ossessed  of  an 
almost  imlimited  authority,  and  he  was  in  this  attempt  sup- 
ported by  the  other  three  orders,  #spoQially  by  the  citizens 
and  the  peasants,  whq  werf  tired  of  the  irresponsible 
oligarchy  of  the  senators ;  but  the  king  having  thus  wrested 
the  power  from  the  nobles,  took  it  to  himself,  and  ruled 
almost  absolutely.  ThU  paused  as  much  dissatisfaction 
among  the  popular  estates  as  his  fbrmer  measures  had 
iraused  among  the  high  nobility.  (See  Gustavus  III.)  An- 
karstroera,  who  did  not  himself  belong  to  the  high  nobility, 
seems  to  have  sympathised  more  in  hi4  political  discontent 
with  the  popular  orders  against  the  absolute  power  attained 
by  the  kmg.  He  was  accused  of  having  «poken  against 
the  king  l>efore  an  assembly  of  peasants,  and  although  the 
charge  could  not  be  proved  against  him,  he  was  confined 
first  In  the  castle  of  Wisby,  in  the  island  of  Crothland, 
and  afterwards  transferred  to  other  fortresses :  he  was,  how* 
ever,  at  last  released.  Ankarstroem  was  present  at  Stock<' 
holm  in  1789,  when  the  kmg,  after  suppressing  the  senate 
and  arresting  the  most  refractory  members  of  the  nobility, 
came  in  person  to  their  Chamber,  whieh  he  had  previoufly 
surrounded  with  his  soldiers  in  order  to  force  them  to  assent 
to  his  innovations.  Ankarstroem  spoke  with  great  vehe- 
mence, even  in  the  kind's  presence,  against  the  violation  of 
the  constitution,  and  his  ^^ech  made  a  considerable  im- 
pression on  the  assembly.  Tne  execution  of  colonel  Hoestko, 
an  officer  of  the  army  of  Finland,  who  had  opposed  the 
king  s  orders  and  refiised  to  act  on  the  offensive  against  Rus- 
sia, on  the  ground  that  the  war  had  not  been  sanctioned  by 
the  estates  of  the  kingdom,  seems  to  have  filled  the  measure 
of  Ankarstroem's  resentment  against  Gustavus.  It  appears 
that  it  was  then  that  he  first  thought  of  murdering  the  king, 
without  being  connected  witli  any  other  conspirators;  but 
falling  in  afterwards  with  several  disaffected  nobles,  among 
others  counts  Horn  and  Ribbing,  he  communicated  to  them 
his  purpose,  and  they  encouraged  him  in  his  determination. 
They  first  tried  to  seize  the  king  at  Gefla,  where  he  had 
convoked  the  Diet  for  1792,  but  being  thwarted  in  their 
design,  thev  at  last  determined  to  strike  the  blow  at  a 
masked  ball  where  the  king  was  to  be  present,  on  the  16th 
March,  1 792.  Count  Horn  agreed  that  he  should  point  out 
the  king  among  the  crowd  to  Ankarstroem.  Gustavus  re- 
ceived an  anonymous  note  warning  him  not  to  go  to  the 
ball,  but  he  disregarded  the  advice,  and  went  in  a  domino 
dress.  As  ho  was  pacing  down  the  hall,  leaning  on  count 
Ersen's  arm,  Horn,  followed  by  Ankarstroem,  accosted  the 
king,  saying,  **  Grood  day,  fair  mask.'*  At  these  words,  which 
were  the  signal  agreea  unon,  Ankarstroem  fired  a  pistol 
loaded  with  two  bdls,  and  dangerously  wounded  the  king  in 
the  thigh.  He  was  not  then  recognized,  and  went  out  of 
the  hall  unmolested.  After  the  assembly  had  dispersed,  a 
pistol  and  a  dagger  were  found  on  the  floor,  The  armourer 
whose  name  was  on  them,  deposed  that  he  had  lately  sold 
them  to  Ankarstroem,  who  was  then  arrested  in  his  house ; 
on  his  first  examination  he  was  subiected  to  the  torture, 
but  he  was  afterwards  tri^  before  the  ordinary  tribunals. 
He  acknowledged  his  crime,  but  denied  having  any  ac- 
complices. He,  however,  confesiied  that  several  persons 
knew  of  his  determination.  He  was  condemned  to  be 
publicly  whipped  with  rods  for  three  successive  days,  and 
then  tp  1^  beheaded  after  having  his  right  hand  cut  off. 


The  king  bad  expired  »  few  days  after  veoeivtnijf  th«  wouod. 
Ankarstroem  went  to  the  scaffold  with  resignation ;  he  was 
then  only  thirty-three  years  of  age.  Many  other  persons 
were  arrested  and  tried ;  two  of  them  destroyed  themselves, 
but  none  were  executed.  Counts  Horn  and  Ribbing,  and 
colonel  Lilientholm,  were  banished  for  life.  The  report  of 
Ankarstroems  trial  was  published  at  ^tookbolm* 

ANKLAM,  a  strong  town  of  Hither  Pomerania,  in 
Prussia,  lying  on  the  river  Peene,  twenty  miles  south-east 
of  Greifswald.  Its  port  enables  it  to  canry  on  a  brisk  inter- 
course with  other  countries,  and  it  possesses  considerable 
manufactures  of  woollens,  linens,  leather,  and  tobaoco.  By 
the  census  of  1831,  its  population  appears  tQ  hav^  amounted 
to  6286. 

Anklam  is  the  capital  also  of  a  circle  of  the  same  name 
in  the  government  of  Stettin»  which  circle  contains  82»&oo 
inhabitants. 
ANNA  BOLEYN.    [See  Bolivn.] 
ANNACOMNE'NA.  the  daughter  of  AUxius  Comne- 
nus  L,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  bom  Dee.  1«  1083,  best 
known  as  the  author  of  the  Al$octad^  a  work  written  in  Greek, 
containing  the  history  of  her  father  s  li&.    She  was  the 
favourite  child  of  Alexius,  and  her  talents  were  sedolously 
cultivated  by  an  education  comprehending  the  study  of  elo- 
quei>ce,  poetry,  mathematics,  natural  science,  and  the  phik>- 
sophv  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  (see  her  preface  to  the  Mexiad) ; 
I  and  the  voice  of  loyal  admiration  soon  pronounced  that  her  ac- 
I  quirements  surpassed  those  of  her  most  skilful  masters.    She 
'  married  Nicephorus  Bryennius,  a  man  of  high  birth,  and  of 
j  high  literarv  attainments.   Presuming  on  parental  partiality, 
she  solicited  Alexius  to  name  her  husband  for  his  successor, 
to  the  exclusion  of  her  brothers,  John  and  Isaac ;  and  in  this 
'  attempt  she  was  assisted,  if  not  mainly  prompted,  by  iter 
moUier,  the  empress  Irene.    Pressed  on  this  sul^ect,  the 
dyinff  emperor  uttered  some  illusion  to  the  vanities  of  the 
^  worla,  which  drew  fh>m  Irene  the  unfeeling  speech,  *  You 
die,  as  you  have  lived,  a  hypocrite.*    Alexius  oied  Aug.  15, 
1U8,  and  John  Comnenus,  the  lawful  heir,  possessed  him 
:  self  of  the  royal  signet,  and  became  master  of  the  palace, 
I  and  of  the  empire.    Disappointed  ambition  drove  Anna  to 
conspire  against  her  brother  s  life.    All  was  prepared,  but 
I  fear  or  remorse  induced  Bryennius  to  absent  himself  at  tlie 
I  moment  of  action ;   and  in  her  passionate  disappointment 
J  the  princess  exclaimed,  that  *  nature  b<td  mistaken  the  two 
sex^  and  endowed  Brvennius  with  the  soul  of  a  woman.* 
I  On  Uie  discovery  of  the  meditated  treason,  the  life  and 
fortune  of  Anna  became  justly  forfeited.    Her  life  was 
spared  ))y  the  clemency  of  John,  the  best  and  greatest  of 
the  Comnenian  princes ;  but  her  palace  and  treasures  were 
confiscated,  and  bestowed  upon  a  friend  of  the  emperor 
who  proved  how  well  he  desened  favour,  by  declining  the 
gift,  and  interceding  for  the  criminal.     The  guilty  prin- 
cess escaped  with  no  farther  punishment  than  a  fbrcea  re- 
tirement from  the  world,  and  exclusion  from  the  splendour 
and  intrigues  of  a  couit.    Thus  thrown  on  herself,  she  re- 
lieved the  heaviness  of  her  solitary  hours  by  composing  the 
Alexiad,  a  history  of  her  father  s  life  and  reign  in  mteen 
books,  from  1069,  twelve  years  before  he  ascended  the 
throne,  to  his  death  in  1 1 1 8.    She  completod  it  in  1 148,  and 
;  died  in  the  same  year.    The  Alexiwi  is  distinguished  by  an 
I  air  of  filial  piety  botli  as  regards  the  person  and  the  fkme  of 
•  Alexius.    Aware  that  she  was  exposed  to  the  suspicion  of 
^  partiality,  she  professes  to  have  compared  her  own  impree- 
sions,  drawn  from  the  intimacy  of  relationship,  with  all  that 
:  had  been  said  and  written  by  tne  most  competent  judges.  She 
describes  herself  as  ha\*ing  hved  in  melancholy  solitude  for 
\  the  last  thirty  years,  without  hope,  and  without  fear,  for- 
gotten by  the  world  and  forgetful  of  it,  and  declares  truth 
to  be  more  dear  to  her  than  even  her  father's  memory.    But 
the  internal  evidence  afforded  by  the  style  does  not  confirm 
these  high  pretensions.    The  book  is  overloaded  by  rhetori- 
cal display,  and  b^  the  affectation  and  misplaced  obtrusion 
of  science.    Individuality  of  character  is  lost  in  indiscrimi- 
nate panegyric,  and  the  likeness  is  rendered  suspicious  by 
the  barefaced  flattery  of  the  portrait    The  most  curious  and 
important  part  of  Anna's  history,  as  of  her  father's  reign, 
is  that  which  relates  to  the  first  crusade.    It  is  often  at 
variance  with  the  Latin  authorities,  and  on  no  point  more 
so  than  on  the  character  of  Alexius.    The  comparison  of 
these  conflicting  statements,  with  due  allowance  ftir  the 
prejudices  of  eMh  party,  affords  some  chance  of  approxi- 
mating to  the  truth. 
The  Alexiad  forms  a  part  of  the  coUe^ion  of  BtsantiBe 
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liist<nriaiil.  Tbe  first  complete  ddltion  bt  it  w&i  j^ublishecl 
At  PaHs,  1651,  by  the  J^^ult,  Poussin^ft,  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation and  glossary.  It  ha^  been  translated  into  French  by 
the  ptedident  Cousin.  A  seriea  of  valuable  notes  on  it, 
by  the  learned  Du  Fresne,  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 
Historic  of  John  Cinnamus,  containing  an  aeeount  of  the 
rsigna  of  John  and  Manuf^l  Conmenus.  There  is  a  German 
translation  of  the  Alexiad,  in  the  historical  collection  of 
IP'.  SahiUer,  Jena,  1790. 

ANNA  IWANOWNA,  empress  of  Russia,  was  the 
teeond  dauf^hter  of  the  c£ar  Iwan  or  John  1.,  the  elder  bro- 
ther of  Peter  the  Great,  and  for  some  time  bis  assoeiate  on 
the  throne.  She  was  born  on  the  "Sth  of  February,  (O.S.,) 
]694.  In  1710  she  was  married  to  Frederic  William,  duke 
of  Courland,  who  died  iu  1711.  On  the  death  of  the 
emperor,  Peter  II.,  on  the  29th  of  January,  1730,  without 
is:>ue,  it  was  pretended  by  the  DolgoroUckis,  who  for  some 
time  had  been  the  ruling  favdurite»  of  the  late  monarch, 
that  he  had  left  a  wUl  appointing  their  sister,  i^  prineSHS 
Catherine  Dolgoroucki,  to  whom  he  had  been  betrothed,  his 
itt0ces»or.  The  project  of  raising  that  lady  to  the  throne, 
howeter,  miscarried,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  a  want  of 
union  among  the  heads  of  the  powerful  flimily  by  whom  it 
had  been  contrived.  The  duchess  dowager  of  Courland 
was  elected  by  thd  council  of  state,  the  senate,  and  the  prin- 
cipal military  officers  then  at  Moscow,  who  assembled  in  the 
Kremiin  immediately  after  the  emperor's  death  fbr  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  who  should  wear  the  crown.  The  object 
of  the  periKms  who  composed  this  meeting  unoUestionably 
was  to  reduce  the  government  of  Russia  to  a  limited  mo- 
narchy, or  rather,  perhaps,  to  an  aristocratical  fbrm.  They 
did  not,  however,  take  their  measures  with  either  the  good 
management  or  the  boldness  requisite  for  so  great  an 
undertaking.  For  the  present  they  deemed  it  necessary  to 
name  a  successor  to  the  late  emperor,  and  the  duchess  Anna 
was  unanimously  fixed  upon,  beint^,  it  is  believed,  indebted 
for  tills  prefbrence  to  her  residence  at  so  great  a  distance 
from  the  capital  as  would  give  the  projectors  of  the  revolu- 
tion time  to  strengthen  themselves  in  their  position  before 
she  could  make  her  appearance.  Her  elder  sister,  the 
duchess  of  Mecklenburgh,  who  was  then  in  Moscow,  was 
passed  over  on  the  pretence  that  she  had  forfeited  her  claim 
to  the  throne  of  Russia  by  having  married  a  fbreigner.  The 
princess  Elizabeth  also,  the  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great, 
who  afterwards  became  empress,  was  in  the  palace ;  but 
although  her  surgeon,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  the  em- 
peror, ran  immediately  to  her  chamber,  and  pressed  her  to 
present  herself  to  the  people  and  assert  her  title  to  the 
crown,  she  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  leave  the  room. 

The  Empress  Anna,  however,  was  not  simply  called  upon 
to  assume  the  vacant  throne.  Seven  articles  or  conditions 
Were  attached  to  the  invitation  that  was  sent  to  her,  to  which 
she  was  required  to  give  her  consent  beibre  being  per- 
mitted to  reign.  These  conditions  went  to  subject  the 
crown  entirely  to  the  power  of  the  nobility ;  and  it  was  poe- 
aibly  calculated  by  their  authors  that  Anna  would  at  once 
reject  them.  To  take  her  by  surprise,  all  those  present  at 
the  meeting  were  forbidden,  underpain  of  death,  to  reveal 
to  any  one  what  had  been  done.  One  individual,  however, 
the  count  Jagouzinski,  defeated  this  scheme  by  sending  a 
eottrier  to  the  duchess,  who,  in  spite  of  the  guards  placed  t>n 
the  road,  contrived  to  reach  Mittau,  where  she  was,  just  in 
time  to  make  her  acquainted  with  what  had  taken  place 
befbre  the  deputies  from  the  council  of  state  arrived.  The 
advice  sent  by  Jagouxinski  was,  that  she  should  unhe- 
sttattngly  promise  whatever  was  asked  of  her,  and  leave  the 
jrMttohim.  She  fbllowed  this  counseL  and  immediately 
set  out  for  Moscow. 

She  arrived  in  the  capital  on  the  fiOth  of  February.  For 
a  few  days  she  dissembled  her  designs.  But  on  the  8th  of 
Mardi,  having  previously  made  all  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments to  secure  success,  she  assembled  the  council  of  state 
and  the  senate  in  the  palace,  at  all  the  avenues  of  which  her 
guards  had  been  stationed  with  their  pieces  loaded,  and  dis- 
playing befbre  them  the  papers  which  she  had  signed,  de^ 
kared  her  protmses  annulled  as  having  been  firaudulentlr 
dbtained,  afl!d  announced  herself  empress  and  autocrat  of  aU 
IHm  RossiM,  with  the  f^U  authority  and  pt^rogattves  wfaicliher 
anoattors  had  ei\joyed.  The  revolutionary  party,  struck  with 
Mfprise  and  eonstema^n,  acquiesced  without  an  attempt 
«t  iMstailce ;  w)^  by  tiie  people  generally  the  intelltoeftce 
4f  what  iMd  taken  place  was  received  w\(b  tumulhioufl 
rejincinpk    Thus  termiaated  the  last  of  the  otily  twe  at-* 


tetnpts  to  limit  the  r6y&l  po^er  whi<ih  ai*e  recorded  In  the 
history  of  Russia ;  the  former,  which  Was  equally  unsuccess- 
ful, being  that  which  was  made  in  16121,  on  the  election  of 
the  czar  Michael  Federowitz,  the  founder  Of  the  reigning 
house.  The  banishment  of  the  Dol^rouckis,  the  dismissal 
of  the  council  of  state  and  the  nommatlon  of  another,  and 
the  remodelling  of  the  army,  quicklv  fohowed  these  events. 
In  January,  1 732,  the  empress  left  Moscow,  and  took  up  her 
residence  at  Petersburg. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  reign,  after  tbese  domestic 
matters  had  been  arranged,  waS  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with 
Denmark,  with  which  power  Russia  had  been  in  a  state  of 
hostility  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great.  Another  treaty 
.  was  also  sootl  after  made  with  Persia,  by  whidi  several  of 
the  conquests  of  Peter  the  Great,  which  had  been  found  only 
Sources  Of  expense  to  Russia,  were  restored  to  that  power. 
About  the  same  time  an  embassy  arrived  at  Petersburg  fhom 
China,  bemg  the  first  which  had  ever  been  sent  from  that 
eountry  to  any  Euroi)ean  court. 

This  peaceful,  policy,  however,  wSs  SOon  interrupted.  On 
the  iJth  of  February,  1733,  AogUstus  II.  king  of  Poland 
died  Suddenly  at  Warsaw,  and  the  three  powers  of  France, 
Austria,  and  Russia,  were  immediately  embroiled  in  a  con- 
test respecting  the  succession  to  the  vacant  throne.  France 
supported  Stanislaus  Lescinski,  who  had  fbrmerly  been 
king,  but  had  been  deprived  of  his  crown  by  the  result  of 
the  great  battle  of  Pultowa,  in  1709 ;  and  the  tWo  other 
powers  Joined  to  brinv  about  the  nomination  of  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  the  son  S  the  late  sovereign,  afterwards  Au- 
gustus III.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  Russia  had  marched 
a  body  of  20,000  troops  into  Poland ;  and  on  the  2M  of 
February,  1734,  the  count  Lacy,  who  commanded  them, 
sat  down  before  Danzig,  which  held  out  for  Stanislaus, 
field-marshal  Munich  soon  after  arrived  and  took  the  com- 
mand ;  under  whose  conduct,  notwithstanding  aU  the  efibrts 
of  the  French  to  raise  the  siege,  the  town  was  forced  to  sur- 
render on  the  30th  of  June.  Count  Lacy  was  the  foUowitig 
year  bent  into  G(»rmany  to  assist  the  emperor  Charles  VL 
with  a  bodv  of  10,000  men,  who  advaneed  as  fiftr  as  the 
Rhine,  and  were  tne  first  Russian  troops  which  had  ever 
been  s«en  in  the  centre  of  Europe. 

In  the  course  of  the  Same  year  an  expedition  was  sent  to 
the  Crimea  against  the  Tartars  inhabitm|  the  steppes  be^ 
tween  that  peninsula  and  the  Ukraine,  who  had  long  been 
in  the  habit  of  making  incursions  into  the  Rtusian  territory. 
This  led,  in  1 736,  to  hostilities  with  Turkey.  The  war  was 
conducted  by  field-marshal  Munich;  and  the  principal 
operations  of  the  first  campaign  were  the  capture  of  Perecop 
oh  the  I  st  of  June,  after  a  short  attack,  and  of  Azof  on  the 
29th,  after  a  siege  of  three  months,  by  count  Lacy.  Various 
other  places  of  less  importance  were  also  forced  to  surrender ; 
and  the  Turks  and  Tartars  were  beaten  wherever  they 
showed  themselves.  The  operations  of  the  next  season  were 
on  a  larger  scale.  On  the  1 3th  of  Julv  the  town  of  Ockza- 
kow  surrendered  at  discretion  to  the  Russian  troons  after  a 
bombardment  of  two  days,  the  victors,  however,  being  in- 
debted for  their  speedy  success  to  a  fire  which  broke  out  hi 
the  town  and  threatened  its  destruction.  A  subsequent 
attempt  of  the  Turks  to  recover  the  place  was  unsuccessful, 
after  having  cost  them  20,000  men.  In  the  course  of 
this  year  also,  Austria,  in  conformity  with  a  tteaty 
which  had  been  concluded  between  the  two  powers,  came 
to  the  aid  of  Russia  in  this  new  war.  The  operations 
of  the  emperor  s  troops,  however,  were  as  unibrttinate 
as  those  of  the  Russian  army  were  the  reverse ;  and 
after  the  war  had  been  continued  in  these  circum- 
stances for  nearly  two  years  longer,  in  the  course  of  which 
time  the  most  important  event  was  the  capture  by  marshal 
Munich  of  the  town  of  Chockzim,  on  the  31st  of  August, 
1739,  Austria  was  Compelled,  on  the  18th  of  September, 
in  the  same  year,  ta  conclude  the  treaty  of  Belgrade,  by 
which  she  gave  up  Belgrade  and  Servia  to  Turkey ;  and  in 
consequence  Russia,  whose  troops  had  now  passed  the 
Pruth,  was  also  a  few  weeks  after  obliged  to  make  peace, 
and  to  restore  to  the  Turks  Ocksakow  and  all  her  other 
conquests,  except  Azof,  the  fortifications  of  whieh,  how- 
ever, it  was  stipulated  should  be  destroyed.  The  year 
before  the  question  of  the  Polish  succession  had  been  settled 
hi  fkvour  of  Augustus  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  concluded 
ofi  the  1 8th  of  September. 

The  peace  with  Turkey  was  proclaimed  at  Petetuburgh 
oil  the  26th  of  February,  1740.  Towards  the  end  of  iep« 
teraber  the  empress  was  taken  ill,  imd  although  fie  appNt; 
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1i0iiii(nitw«re  enterUined  at  first,  ihe  attack  toon  assomed 
a  serious  form.  When  she  found  herself  in  this  state*  she 
proceeded  to  arrange  the  succession;  and  on  the  18th  of 
Octoher,  the  prince  Iwan,  the  son  of  Anthony  Ulrick* 
duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the  grandson  hy  his  mother  of  the 
empress's  elder  sister  Catherine,  heing  then  a  child  only 
three  months  old,  was  publicly  declared  grand  duke  of 
Russia,  and  successor  to  the  throne.  This  matter  having 
been  settled,  the  empress  died  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month. 

The  empress  Anna  had  a  considerable  share  of  the  ability 
which  has  long  distinguished  the  imperial  family  of  Russia. 
The  manner  in  which  she  conducted  herself  on  coming  to 
the  throne  showed  great  decision  of  character,  and  the  suc- 
cess with  which  the  affairs  of  the  empire  were  mana^ 
throughout  her  reign  may  be  taken  as  a  general  proof  of 
her  superior  taients  and  judgment  She  was  not,  however, 
a  very  popular  sovereign,  owing  principally  to  the  many  acts 
of  oppression  which  were  perpetrated  in  her  name  by  her 
favourite  Biron,  as  he  called  himself,  his  true  name  being 
Bieren,  a  minion  whom  she  had  raised  from  a  low  condftion 
to  be  gentleman  of  the  chamber  in  her  court  at  Courland, 
and  whom,  having  brought  him  with  her  to  Russia,  she 
eventually  forced  the  nobility  of  Courland  to  elect  as  their 
duke.  Biron  was  really  the  ruler  of  Russia  during  the 
whole  of  the  reign  of  Anne.  On  her  death-bed,  she  also  ap- 
pointed this  person  regent  of  the  empire,  till  her  successor 
should  attain  his  eighteenth  year;  but  her  signature  to  the 
paper,  by  which  this  disposition  was  made,  is  said  to  have 
been  obtained  partly  by  fraud  and  partly  by  force.  Biron  did 
not  long  enjoy  his  d^ity,  having  before  the  end  of  the 
year  been  seized  by  a  body  of  conspirators,  and  soon  after 
banished  to  Siberia.  In  one  important  respect,  Anna  did 
somediinff  to  reform  the  gross  habits  of  the  Russian  court, 
namely,  by  discountenancing  and  putting  down  as  far  as 
she  could  the  drunkenness  in  which  both  men  and  women 
had  been  accustomed  to  indulse.  Only  one  nobleman, 
prince  Kourakin,  it  is  said,  had  her  permission  to  drink  as 
much  as  he  pleased.  The  empress  also,  although  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  deep  play  at  court,  never  would  herself  play 
for  money.  Her  favourite  amusements  were  music  and 
theatrical  entertainments.  It  was  in  her  reign,  in  1736, 
that  Uie  first  Italian  opera  was  played  at  Petersburgh.  In 
1 739,  the  famous  palace  of  ice  was  built  bv  her  directions, 
on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  prince  Galitzin  with  a  pea- 
sant girl,  the  newly-wedded  pair,  as  a  part  of  the  fh)lic, 
being  compelled  to  pass  the  ni^ht  in  one  of  the  rooms,  all 
thefumiture  of  which,  including  the  bed  in  which  they 
slept,  was  of  the  same  material  with  the  building  itself.  A 
full  and  excellent  account  of  this  reign,  and  especially  of 
the  military  events  by  which  it  was  distinguished,  has  been 
given  by  the  baron  de  Manstein  in  his  Memoirs  of  Russia 
firom  \727  to  1744.  An  English  translation  of  this  work 
from  the  baron's  manuscript  was  pubUshed  in  1770,  under 
the  superintendence  of  David  Hume. 

ANN  ABERG,  a  town  in  the  Erzgebirg  (ore-mountain 
district)  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  2800  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  containing  5500  inhabitants.  It  has  considerable 
manu&ctures  of  cotton-lace,  bobbinet,  and  ribbons,  and 
trades  in  silver,  tin,  cobalt,  and  marble,  which  it  receives 
from  the  neighbouring  mines  and  works.  Annaberg  has 
a  handsome  church,  orphan  asylum,  and  high  school.  It  is 
about  thirty-six  miles  south-west  of  Dresden. 

ANNAGOONDEY.    [See  Bisnaghur.] 

ANNAH,  a  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
about  34**  15'  N.  lat,  41**  50' E.  long.,  where  the  river 
makes  a  small  bend  to  the  north-east.  Opposite  the  town 
is  a  hne  of  cultivated  islands.  The  town  consists  of  a  long, 
narrow,  winding  street,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  at  the 
base  of  the  hills  which  here  line  the  Euphrates.  This  nar- 
row strip  is  occupied  by  the  town,  and  has  numerous  date 
groves,  which  ovei^an^  the  clay  buildings.  The  town  con- 
tains about  sixteen  mdls,  some  for  irrigating  the  grounds 
and  others  for  grinding  wheat.  Ann  ah  contains  the 
remains  of  four  antient  castles,  one  of  which  is  on  the 
largest  island ;  there  are  two  mosques,  and  a  beautiful 
minaret,  eighty  feet  high.  There  is  a  manufactory  of  coarse 
cloth  for  Arab  cloaks ;  much  wool  is  prepared,  and  some 
cotton.  The  number  of  houses  is  about  1 800.  On  the  left, 
or  west  bank,  the  hills  rise  abruptly,  and  are  without  wood : 
the  boat-passage  is  along  this  bank  at  far  as  the  last  and 
largest  of  the  islands,  opposite  to  which  the  modem  town 
terminates,  and  the  remains  of  old  Annah,  or  the  Anatho  of 
"'^dore,  oommence,  coveriug  the  island  and  extending  east^ 


ward  for  two  miles  farther  akm^  the  left  bank  Nitr« 
is  procured  at  Annah,  or  near  it;  and  Tavemier  says» 
that  chalk  is  dug  in  many  pkces.  Annah  has  apparently 
always  been  a  town  of  some  importance  from  its  position  in 
the  desert,  and  serves  as  a  resting-place  between  Bagdad 
and  Aleppo,  and  between  Bosrah  ana  Aleppo. 

From  Annah  to  Aleppo  is  a  journey,  at  ue  ordinary  rat* 
of  travelling,  of  about  106  hours,  or  15  or  16 days;  firom 
Annah  to  Bagdad,  across  the  desert  of  Mesopotamia,  54 
days.  {Itinerary  of  Isidorus  Characenus,  in  Hudson'a 
Minor  Greek  Geogs,;  Captain  Chesney's  Report  on  the 
Euphrates ;  London  Geog,  Joum,,  vol.  iii.) 

ANNALS,  in  Latin  AnuiUes,  is  derived  from  '  annus,*  a 
year.  Cicero,  in  his  second  book.  On  an  Orator  (JDe  Oratorg^ 
chap,  xiii.,)  informs  us,  that  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Roman  state  down  to  the  time  of  Publius  Mucins,  it  was 
the  custom  for  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  or  high  priest,  an- 
nually to  commit  to  writing  the  transactions  ot  the  past 
year,  and  to  exhibit  the  account  publicly  on  a  tablet  (in 
albo)  at  his  house,  where  it  might  be  read  by  the  people. 
Mucins  was  Pontifex  Maximus  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  centuiy  from  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Inese  are 
the  registers,  Cicero  adds,  which  we  now  call  the  Annalee 
Maxim,  the  great  annals.  It  is  probable  that  these  annids 
are  the  same  which  are  fVec^uently  referred  to  by  Livy  under 
the  title  of  the  Commentani  Pontificum^  and  by  Dionysius 
under  that  of  the  ilpm  ^IXroi,  or  Sacred  Tablets.  Cicero, 
both  in  the  passage  just  quoted,  and  in  another  in  his  first 
book  On  Laws,  {De  Legions,)  speaks  of  them  as  being  ex- 
tremely brief  and  meagre  documents.  It  may,  however, 
be  inferred  from  what  he  says,  that  parts  of  them  at  least 
were  still  in  existence  in  his  time,  and  some  might  be 
of  considerable  antiquity.  Livy  only  says  that  most  of 
the  contents  of  the  Pontiffs*  Commentaries  were  lost  at 
the  burning  of  the  city  after  its  capture  by  the  Gauls. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  they  were  not  in  Livy*s  time  to 
be  found  in  a  perfect  state  even  from  the  date  of  that  event 
(A.u.  363) ;  for  he  is  often  in  doubt  as  to  the  succession  of 
magistrates  in  subsequent  periods,  which  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
supposed  he  could  have  b€»n,  if  a  complete  series  of  these 
annals  had  been  preserved. 

The  word  annaJs,  however,  was  also  used  by  the  Romana 
in  a  general  sense ;  and  it  has  been  much  disputed  among 
the  critics  what  was  the  true  distinction  between  annals  and 
history.  Cicero,  in  the  passage  in  his  work  De  Orators^ 
says,  that  the  first  narrators  of  public  events,  both  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  followed  the  same  mode  of 
writing  with  that  in  the  Antiales  Maximi ;  which  he  fur- 
ther describes  as  oonbisting  in  a  mere  statement  of  facta 
briefiy  and  without  ornament  In  his  work  />?  Legihus  he 
characterizes  history  as  something  quite  distinct  from  this, 
and  of  which  there  was  as  yet  no  example  in  the  Latin 
language.  It  belongs,  he  says,  to  the  highest  class  of  ora- 
torical composition  {opus  oratorittm  maxime). 

This  question  has  been  considerably  perplexed  by  the 
dimion  which  is  commonly  made  of  the  nistorical  works  of 
Tacitus,  into  books  of  annals,  and  books  called  histories. 
As  what  are  called  his  Annals  are  occupied  with  events 
which  happened  before  he  was  bom,  while  m  his  History  he 
relates  those  of  his  own  time,  some  critict>  have  laid  it  down 
as  the  distinction  between  history  and  annals,  that  the  for- 
mer is  a  narration  of  what  the  writer  has  himself  seen,  or  at 
least  been  contemporary  with,  and  the  latter  of  transactions 
which  had  preceded  his  own  day.  Aulus  GrelUus  {Nodes 
Attica,  V.  lb)  has  stated  this  doctrine,  which,  after  his 
manner,  he  has  endeavoured  to  support  by  a  reference  to 
the  etymolo^  of  the  word  history,  from  the  Greek  2^opiw» 
properly  to  inquire  in  person. 

It  must  be  evident  tnat  this  is  quite  an  unfounded  notion. 
Without  attempting  to  define  at  present  what  history  pro- 
perly is,  which  will  be  more  convenienUy  done  under  the 
word  itself  we  may  venture  to  assume,  that  it  does  not 
mean  merely  memoirs  of  events  by  contemporaries.  And 
it  is  equally  clear  that  there  is  nothins  in  the  term  annals 
which  should  make  it  exclusively  apj^cablo  to  accounts  of 
past  ages.  We  doubt  if  Tacitus  himself  ever  save  the 
name  of  histories  to  any  of  his  writings.  If  ne  gave 
either  work  a  title  at  all,  more  probably  he  gave  to  both 
that  of  annals  otily.  We  rather  think  it  wul  be  found, 
that  wherever  he  mentions  his  historical  writings,  he  refiua 
to  them  by  this  name.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  common  division  either  originated  with 
him,  or  was  even  recognised  by  others  iof  Jiis  own  age, 
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Taoitoi  hat  himself  in  one  passage  intimated  distinetly 
what  he  himself  understood  annals  to  he,  as  distinguished 
ftom  history.  In  his  Annalt  (commonly  so  called),  lib.  iv. 
cap.  71,  he  states  his  reason  for  not  ^vinff  the  continuation 
and  oondusion  of  a  particular  narrative  which  he  had  com- 
meneed,  to  be  simply  the  necessity  under  which  he  had  laid 
himself  Iry  the  form  of  composition  he  had  adopted  df  relat- 
ing events  strictly  in  the  order  of  time,  and  always  finishing 
those  of  one  year  hefore  entering  upon  those  of  another. 
The  substance  of  his  remark  is,  that '  the  nature  of  his  work 
required  him  to  give  each  particular  under  the  year  in  which 
it  actually  happened.'  This,  then,  was  what  Tacitus  con- 
ceived to  be  the  task  which  he  had  undertaken  as  a  writer 
of  annals,  *  to  keep  everything  to  its  year.*  Had  he  been 
writing  a  history  (and  m  the  instance  quoted  above,  he 
insinuates  he  had  the  inclination,  if  not  the  ability,  for  once 
to  act  the  historian),  he  would  have  considered  himself  at 
liberty  to  pursue  the  narrative  he  was  engaged  with  to  its 
close,  not  stopping  until  he  had  related  the  winding  up  of 
the  whole.  6ut  remembering  that  he  professed  to  be  no 
more  than  an  annalist,  he  restrains  himself  and  feels  it  to 
be  his  business  to  keep  to  the  events  of  the  year. 

It  is  of  no  consequence  that  on  some  other  occasions 
Tacitus  mav  have  deviated  somewhat  firom  the  strict  line 
which  he  tnus  lays  down  for  himself— that  he  may  have 
for  a  moment  dropped  the  annalist  and  assumed  the  his- 
torian. If  it  should  even  be  contended  that  his  narrative 
does  not  in  general  exhibit  a  more  slavish  submission  to 
the  mere  succession  of  years  than  others  that  have  been 
dignified  with  the  name  of  historians,  that  is  still  of  no  con- 
sequence. He  may  have  satisfied  himself  with  the  more 
humble  name  of  an  annalist,  when  he  had  a  right  to  the 
prouder  one  of  an  hist(»ian ;  or  the  other  works  referred  to 
may  be  wronely  desifl;nated  histories.  It  may  be,  for 
instance,  that  he  himself  is  as  much  an  historian  in  what 
are  called  his  AnnaU  as  he  is  in  what  is  called  his  History, 
In  that  case  all  we  can  say  is,  upon  any  interpretation  of 
the  words  that  mav  be  advanced  (except  indeed  the  foolish 
one  proposed  by  Aulus  Grellius),  that  one  of  the  titles  is 
wrong. 

In  lib.  iii.  eap.  65  of  his  Annali,  Tacitus  tells  us  that  it 
fbrmed  no  part  of  the  plan  of  his  Armalt  to  give  at  full  length 
the  sentiments  and  opinions  of  individuals,  except  they 
were  tignaUy  characterized  either  by  some  honourable  or 
disgraceM  traits.  In  chap.  22  of  the  treatise  on  Oratory, 
attrihuted  to  Taoitus,  the  author  expresses  his  opinion  of 
the  general  character  of  the  style  of  antient  annals ;  and 
iAtmal.  xiiL  31)  he  carefully  marks  the  distinction  between 
events  fit  to  be  incorporated  into  annals  and  those  which 
were  onlr  adapted   to   the  Acta  Diuma.     [See  Acta 

DlURNA.J 

The  distinction  we  have  stated  between  history-writing 
and  annal-writing  seems  to  be  the  one  that  has  been  com- 
monly adopted.  An  account  of  events  digested  into  so  many 
successive  years  is  usuallv  entitled,  not  a  history,  but  annals. 
The  Ecclenastical  AnnaU  of  Baronius,  and  the  Annals  of 
Scotland,  by  Sir  David  Dalrymple  (Lord  Hailes),  are  well- 
known  examples.  In  such  works  so  completely  is  the  suc- 
cession of  years  considered  to  be  the  governing  principle  of  the 
narrative,  that  that  succession  is  sometimes  preserved  un- 
broken even  when  the  events  themselves  would  not  have  re- 
quired that  it  should,  the  year  being  formally  enumerated 
although  there  is  nothing  to  he  told  under  it  The  year  is 
at  least  always  stated  wi£  equal  formality  whether  there  be 
many  events  or  hardly  any  to  be  related  as  having  happened 
in  It  In  this  respect  annals  diflfer  flrom  a  catalogue  of^events 
with  their  dates,  as,  for  instance,  the  Parian  Chronicle,  The 
object  of  the  latter  is  to  intimate  in  what  year  certain  events 
happened ;  of  the  former,  what  events  happened  in  each 
year.  The  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  by  Thucydides 
has  the  character  of  annals.  The  events  are  arranged  dis- 
tinetly under  each  year,  which  is  further  divided  into  sum- 
mers and  winters.  All  pditical  reflections  are,  fbr  the  most 
part,  placed  in  the  mouths  of  the  various  commanders  on 
each  side. 

In  the  Bkeimsckes  Museum /ur  PhiMogie,  &c.,  ii.  jahrg. 
2  heft.  pp.  293,  &c.,  there  is  a  disqubition  by  Niebuhr  on 
the  distinction  between  History  and  Annals,  in  which  he 
limits  the  latter  nearly  as  has  been  done  above.  But  the 
greater  part  of  the  paper  is  taken  up  in  endeavouring  to 
account  for  the  definition  given  by  AiUus  Glellius,  which  is 
lUostrated  in  a  manner  perhaps  more  (knciful  and  ingenious 
than  eonvineing.    There  is  a  translation  of  it  in  the  Sixth 


Number  (fbr  May.  1833)  of  the  Cambridg§  Philokgkal 
Museum. 

It  scarcely  need  be  noticed  that  the  term  annals  is  popu- 
larly used  in  a  very  loose  sense  fbr  a  record  of  events  in 
whatever  form  it  may  be  written— as  when  Gray  speaks  of 

*The  •bortasd  limpU  aniuls  of  Um  poor.* 

In  the  Romish  Church  a  mast  said  fx  any  person  every 
day  during  a  whole  year  was  antiently  called  an  annal ;  and 
sometimes  the  same  word  was  applied  to  a  mass  said  on  a 
particular  day  of  every  year.  (See  Du  Cange,  Olossarium 
ad  Scriptores  Media  et  In/bvue  LaHnUaHs.) 

ANNA(K)OND£Y.    [See  Bisnaohur.] 

ANNAMABOE,  or  ANNAMABOO,  a  town  with  a  fort 
belonging  to  the  English,  on  the  Grold  (^oast  in  West  Africa. 
It  is  ten  miles  east  firom  Cape  Coast  Castle,  and  six  miles 
east  from  the  intervening  Dutch  fort  of  Nassau.  In  Mr. 
Bowdich'A  map  {Mission  to  Ashaniee)  it  is  placed  in  5^  5' 
N.  lat  and  5°  40'  W.  long.  The  fort  of  Annamaboe  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  strongest  on  tne  coast  It  is  of  a  quadran- 
gular form,  and  is  built  on  a  low  site  close  to  the  shore,  the 
town  surrounding  it  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  coming 
down  to  the  sea  on  both  sides  of  it.  The  direction  of  the 
coast  here,  it  will  be  recollected,  b  nearlvdue  east  and  west 
The  fort  of  Annamaboe  is  commanded  by  an  officer  who 
holds  the  next  rank  to  the  governor  of  Cape  (3oast  Castle. 
According  to  Captain  John  Adams,  in  his  Remarks  on  the 
Country  extending  from  Cape  Palmas  to  the  River  Congo, 
(8vo.  1823,)  Che  population  of  the  town  then  amounted  only 
to  3000  or  4000  persons,  most  of  whom,  he  says,  had  become 
opulent  firom  the  trade  in  gold  and  slaves,  of  which  this  fort 
had  long  been  the  chief  mart.  Some  among  them  are  de- 
scribed as  acting  by  a  sort  of  hereditary  right  in  the  capa- 
city of  gold-takers  to  all  ships  that  arrive,  that  is,  of  func- 
tionaries whose  business  it  is  to  manase  all  negotiations  and 
bargains  between  the  traders  and  me  natives,  and  to  be 
responsible  fbr  the  Quality  of  the  gold,  by  a  per  centage  on 
the  amount  of  which  their  services  are  paid.  Mr.  Meiidith, 
however,  in  his  Account  of  the  Gold  Coast,  (1812,)  speaks  of 
the  place  as  haying  been  formerly  much  more  populous.  In 
1807,  the  inhabitants,  who  considered  themselves  as  belong- 
ing by  their  position  to  the  nation  of  the  Fantees,  took  part 
with  them  against  the  Ashantees ;  in  consequence  of  which 
both  the  town  and  fort  were  attacked  by  a  vast  body  of  the 
latter.  About  10,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Annamaboe. 
acoordine  to  Mr.  Meredith,  being  two-thirds  of  the  whole, 
were  slam  on  this  occasion ;  and  about  2000  more  of  them 
took  refuge  in  tlie  fort  The  fort  was  held  by  a  garrison  of 
only  about  thirty  men,  and  with  difficulty  withstood  the 
assault  of  the  immense  host  that  encompassed  it  A  ledffe 
of  rocks  extends  in  front  of  this  town  a  few  yards  firom  the 
shore,  which  makes,  Captain  Adams  says,  a  good  break- 
water. 

ANNAMOOKA,  island  of    [See  Rottsrdam .] 

ANNAN.    [See  Cochin  China.] 

ANNAN,  a  town  in  Scotland,  in  the  former  stewartry  of 
Annandale,  and  in  the  county  of  Dumfries,  79  miles  S.  of 
Edinburgh,  15^  E.  by  S.  of  Dumfries,  and  204  W.  by  N. 
of  CarUsle,  54**  69'  N.  lat,  3®  14'  W.  long,  of  Greenwich. 

The  town  is  situated  on  the  river  .Ajman,  not  far  from 
where  it  falls  into  the  Solway  Frith.  Over  this  river  there 
was  formerly  a  bridge  of  five  arches,  now  replaced  by  a  more 
modem  one  of  three ;  the  river  is  navigable  for  vessels  of 
250  to  300  tons,  to  within  half  a  mile  of  the  town,  and  for 
vessels  of  60  tons  up  to  the  bridge,  forming  a  good  natural 
harbour.  The  road  from  Carlisle  to  Dumfties  runs  along  the 
principal  street,  and  there  are  small  lanes  or  closes  lei^ing 
to  the  right  and  left,  but  the  increased  size  of  the  place  has 
caused  some  new  streets  to  be  biult  The  houses  are,  in 
general,  good ;  some  handsome  buildings  have  been  lately 
erected ;  and  the  town  is  paved,  and  has  a  neat  and  im- 
proving appearance.  The  manufru>«tures  carried  on  are  of 
cotton  and  leather,  but  not  to  any  great  extent  The  trade 
of  the  place  is  chiefly  coasting  trade:  there  being  little 
foreign  commerce,  except  the  annual  importation  of  a  cargo 
or  two  of  British  American  timber.  The  exports  are  grain, 
malt,  potatoes,  bacon,  freestone,  and  Scoteh  timber:  the 
imports,  coal,  lime,  slate,  timber,  herring,  salt  colonial  pro- 
duce, and  general  merchandise  from  Liverpool  and  White- 
haven.* lliere  is  a  freestone  ouay  to  enable  vessels  to  teke 
in  or  discharge  their  lading.    There  is  a  salmon  fishery  in 

•  See  AMaendix  to  Dr.  Singfr's  JgHemUmol  Smvey  qf  Bm^fi^nkhr^ 
(^Sdinb.  1S1S>  from  which  thete  pMtieuliurt  of  the  trade  .of  Aaiun  are  chiefly 
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ik»  Hftr,  and  ttm  sea  yields  ood,  tnrbot,  and  a  vaHety  of  small 
fifth.    The  rise  of  the  tide  on  the  coast  is  twenty-one  feet 

The  parish  of  Annan  extends  three  miles  along  the  coast, 
and  eight  miles  inland,  and  had  a  population,  in  1831,  of' 
503S.  It  is  interseeted  hy  the  river.  It  yields  a  oonsider- 
able  quantity  of  potatoes,  and  contains  (quarries  of  fireestone, 
limestone,  and  granite.  The  livinff  is  m  the  Preshytery  of 
Annan  and  Synod  of  Dumfries,  and  in  the  patronage  of  the 
earl  of  Hopetoun.  There  is  a  ilourishinff  academy  lately  esta- 
blished and  endowed  by  the  heritors  and  the  burgh  council. 

Annan  is  thought  to  have  been  a  Roman  station.  It  was 
held  in  fief,  with  the  whole  territory  of  Annandale,  by  the 
ancestors  of  Robert  Bruce.  This  family  had  here  a  stately 
castle,  of  which  the  ruins  may  still  be  seen.  Upon  the  suc- 
cession of  the  Braces  to  the  throne,  Annan  became  a  nyn\ 
burgh,  and  it  now  returns  a  member  in  conjunction  with 
Dumfries,  Sanquhar,  Kirkcudbright,  and  Lochmaben.  (Sin- 
<;lair  s  StatiBtical  Account  of  Scotland,  &c.) 

ANNAN,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  rises  in  the  mountain 
range  that  runs  along  the  northern  boundary  of  Dumfries- 
shire. It  has  a  general  southern  course  in  a  long  narrow 
valley,  into  which  a  number  of  small  lateral  vallevs  open. 
The  Moflbt  Water,  which  is  the  chief  branch  of  Uie  nver, 
rises  in  Loch  Skene,  at  an  elevation  of  1300  feet.  The 
whole  course  of  the  Annan  is  perhaps  about  forty  miles. 

ANNANDALE,  the  district  on  the  banks  of  the  above 
river,  and  the  middle  division  of  the  county  of  Dum- 
fries. It  fermed,  under  the  designation  of  the  stewartry  of 
Annandale,  one  of  the  three  Jurisdictions  into  which  the 
shire  of  Dumfries  was  once  divided:  the  bthers  were  the 
shire  of  Nithsdale  and  the  regality  of  Eskdale.  A  stewartry 
was  a  district  governed  by  a  sheriff  or  tteward  appointed 
by  the  king. 

ANNA'POLIS,  a  town  in  Maryland,  on  the  south-west 
bank  of  the  Severn,  near  its  outlet  into  Chesapeake  Bay, 
38**  57'  N.  lat,  76**  27'  W.  long.,  and  twenty-five  miles 
E.N.E.  from  Washington.  Annapolis,  though  only  an  in- 
cdnsiderable  place  with  a  population  of  about  2260,  has  been 
the  seat  of  government  for  Maryland  ever  since  1699.  The 
chief  building  is  the  state-house.  The  total  tonnage  of  the 
district  of  Annapolis  up  to  December  31.  1831,  was  only 
3472,  enrolled  and  licensed,  of  which  332  was  employed 
in  the  c(yisting  trade.  (Report  on  the  Commerce  and  Navi- 
gation of  the  United  States,  2d  Congress^  22d  Session,) 

ANNA'POLIS,  a  county  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  province,  bordering  on  the  Bav  of  Fundy. 
It  oontains  six  townships,  and  returns  five  members  to  the 
provincial  parliament.  The  first  European  settlement  in 
Nova  Scotia  was  made  by  the  French  in  this  quarter,  in  the 
year  1604,  at  the  place  where  the  town  of  Annapolis  Royal 
now  stands.  The  French  settlement  was  called  Port  Royal, 
and  was  twice  taken  by  the  English,  once  in  1614,  and  again 
in  1710,  by  expeditions  fitted  out  from  the  colonies  of  New 
England.  On  this  last  occasion,  the  name  of  the  town  was 
changed  to  Annapolis,  in  honour  of  Queen  Anne ;  at  the 
same  time  the  province,  which  had  been  called  Acadia  by 
the  French,  had  its  name  changed  to  Nova  Scotia.  Under 
this  name  it  was  ceded  to  England  by  France  in  1713,  and 
has  since  uontinued  in  British  possession. 

The  town  of  Annapolis  remained  the  seat  of  the  pro- 
vincial government  until  1750,  when,  upon  the  foundiuff  of 
Halifax  by  Governor  Comwallis,  the  government  offices 
were  transferred  to  the  new  town. 

The  town  of  Annapolis,  situated  in  44^  40'  N.  lat.,  and 
65^  37'  W.  long.,  is  built  on  a  peninsula  formed  where  the 
two  rivers,  Annapolis  and  Allen,  discharge  themselves  into 
Annapolis  Bay.  Since  the  building  of  Halifax,  it  has  lost 
much  of  its  importance.  The  government  buildings  and  for- 
tifications have  fallen  to  decay,  and  the  trade  of  tb»  place  is 
much  diminished. 

The  river  Annapolis,  which  rises  in  the  township  of  Com- 
wallis.  King's  CJounty,  runs  parallel  with  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
for  about  seventy  mUeSy  and  falls  into  that  bay  through 
Digbys  Gut,  having  nreviously  expanded  into  a  wide 
SBstuary,  called  Annapolis  Bay.  The  river  ia  navigable  for 
boats  and  small  vessels  through  the  greater  part  of  its 
course.  Tbe  population  of  the  eounty,  at  the  census  taken 
in  1827.  was  14,661.  (Bouchette'a  British  Domimom  in 
N^rth  AwMrica^  Monsom's  Letters  Jrom  Nova  Shotia; 
M*GrMor  s  Brituh  America,) 

ANNA'TES,  from  '  annus,*  a  year,  a  sum  paid  by  the 
person  presented  to  a  church  livmg,  being  the  estimated 
value  of  the  living  fur  a  whole  year.    It  is  the  same  thing 


that  is  otherwise  called  Primttte,  or  Vhit  Frefts,  under  tbe 
last  of  which  terms  the  origin  and  history  of  the  payment 
will  be  treated  of.  We  may  merely  mention  here  that  the 
amount  of  the  annates  in  each  cure  was  fbrmeHy  reeulated, 
in  England,  by  a  valuation  of  benefices,  made  by  Walter, 
bishop  of  Norwich,  under  the  direction  of  Pope  Innocent  IV. 
in  the  year  1254,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.— that  a  new 
valuation  was  made  in  1292,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. — 
and  a  third  in  1535,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  aocordinR 
to  which  last,  commonly  called  the  Liber  Regis,  or  King^ 
Book,  the  clergv  are  at  present  rated.  These  fines  went 
formerly  to  the  bishop  or  the  pope ;  but  on  the  king  being 
recognized  as  head  of  the  church  at  the  Reformation,  they 
were  transferred  to  the  crown.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Anne, 
however,  they  were  given  up  in  England  to  fi>rm  a  fbnd  for 
the  augmentation  of  poor  livings.  In  Ireland,  until  the  act  of 
last  session  for  the  reform  of  the  church,  they  were  applied 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  repair  of  churches,  and  to  the 
au^entation  of  poor  livings  after  that  object  had  been 
satisfied.  By  the  late  act  the  demand  of  first  fruits  is  abo- 
lished in  that  country*  and  in  lieu  of  it  all  ecclesiastical 
incomes  above  a  certain  amount  are  to  pay  yearly  a  tax 
regulated  by  their  value.  In  Scotland,  by  an  act  passed  by 
the  parliament  of  that  kingdom  in  1672,  the  heirs  or  exe- 
cutors of  every  holder  of  a  spiritual  benefice  are  allowed  the 
first  half-year's  stipend  after  that  to  which  the  incumbent 
was  entitled  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  and  this  is  called  the 
Ann,  or  Annat  As  it  belongs  to  the  executors  of  the  cler- 
gyman, and  not  to  himself,  it  can  neither  be  assigned  by 
him  during  his  life,  nor  seized  in  payment  of  hU  debts. 
[See  FiBST  Fruits.] 

ANNE  OF  AUSTRIA,  queen  of  Louis  XIH.  of  France, 
and  regent  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.,  occupies  a 
prominent  place  in  French  history.  Daughter  of  Philip  II. 
of  Spain,  she  became  the  wife  of  the  young  Louis  XIII. 
in  the  year  1015.  It  is  worthy  of  |-emark,  that  the  will 
and  policy  of  the  great  princes  who  have  governed  France 
have  always  been  counteracted  by  their  queens  or  female 
favourites,  thus  exemplifying  the  witty  sayingof  Louis  XI  V.*s 
granddaughter,  that  when  queens  reign,  men  govern,  and 
that  when  kings  reign,  women  eventually  decide  the  course 
of  events.  The  great  Henry  IV.  of  France  had  for  his 
darling  project  the  humbling  of  the  House  of  Austria,  His 
queen,  Mary  of  Medicis,  was  averse  to  this  policy,  and  no 
sooner  was  Henry  in  his  grave  than  she  took  measures 
for  a  reconciliation  with  Spain,  and  sealed  it  by  a  double 
marriage,  one  of  which  was  that  of  young  Louis  aIII.  witli 
Anne  of  Austria,  The  administration,  however,  fell  in  a  few 
years  into  the  hands  of  that  master-spirit,  cardinal  Richelieu, 
who  resumed  Henry  IV.'s  views  of  humbling  the  pride 
and  ambition  of  the  House  of  Austria.  In  this  he  instantly 
found  an  enemy  in  Anne  of  Austria,  and  a  struggle 
ensued  betwixt  them,  in  which  Anne,  though  a  queen, 
and  a  queen  regnant,  was  compelled  to  yield,  as  long  as  he 
lived,  to  the  great  minister. 

Had  Anne  been  a  woman  of  greater  talents  or  more  pleas- 
ing character,  it  might  have  been  otherwise,  but  her  Spanish 
education,  her  coldness  and  gravity  of  demeanour,  which 
only  covered  frivolity  of  thought,  alienated,  rather  than  at- 
tracted Louis  Xlll.  Upon  this  feeling  Richelieu  worked,  and 
he  was  able  at  once  to  inspire  Liouis  with  dislike  and  with 
jealousy  of  his  queen.  Her  natural  attaehment  to  her  native 
country  was  another  fault  whieh  the  cardinal  represented 
as  a  crime,  and  his  whispers  as  to  her  betraying  intelli- 
genoe  brought  upon  Anne  the  ignominy  of  having  her 
person  searched,  and  her  papers  seised  by  the  jealous 
vigilance  of  officers  commissioned  by  Louis  himself.  When 
it  was  generally  known  that  the  queen  was  in  disgrace, 
and  was  the  object  of  Riehelieu's  anger  and  mistrust,  this 
was  sufficient  to  rally  around  her  tlM  host  of  malcontent 
nobles,  with  Gaston,  the  king's  brother,  at  their  bead; 
they  were  all  jealous  of  the  minister's  aaoehdenoy,  and 
fearftil  of  his  sehemet,  whieh  menaced  the  remaining  inde- 
pendence of  the  aristocracy.  It  does  not  appear  thai  Anne 
was  more  privy  to  their  plan  of  lesistaace  and  rebellion  than 
she  eould  have  avoided  being-  But  her  name  was  unavoid- 
ably implicated,  and  the  artftil  cardinal  made  of  this  a 
speeioua  tak  Ibr  the  king *•  ear.  He  lepreseBtsd  Anne  as 
disgusted  with  her  royal  husband,  and  enaeavourinf  to  gel 
rid  of  bim  through  eonspiracy,  in  order  to  plaoe  Oastoo, 
duke  of  Orleans,  m  his  stead.  Louis  XIIL  AiUy  beliered 
this  malicious  tale,  and  eompelled  hia  queen  to  appear 
at  the  council-table,  there  to  listen  to  this  grave  charge  from 
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the  royal  mouth.  In  8Uoh  a  situation)  Anne's  dignity  of 
character  came  to  her  aid.  She  scorned  to  reply  directly 
to  such  a  charge,  hut  observed  contemptuously,  *  That  too 
little  was  to  be  gained  by  the  change,  to  render  such  a 
design  on  her  part  probable/ 

What  gave  most  force  to  Richelieu's  taloi  was  the 
court  which  the  duke  of  Buckingham  had  openly  paid 
to  the  queen  of  Franoe.  Madame  de  Motteville,  Anne's 
attendant,  who  has  written  the  memoir  of  her  life,  gives  a 
circumstantial  account  of  the  arrogant  passion  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  confesses  that  the  suit  of  the  En^ish  duke 
pleased  the  queen  s  vanityi  if  it  did  not  touch  ne»  heart. 
On  one  occasion,  after  having  taken  leave  on  his  return  to 
London,  he  hurried  back  from  Amiens,  found  his  way  into 
the  queen's  sleeping-room*  where  it  was  usual  for  her  to 
receive  visits,  ilung  himself  on  his  knees  by  the  bedside, 
and  gave  full  vent  to  a  passion  that  shocked  the  attendants, 
as  passing  beyond  the  bounds  of  etiquette.  Anne  gave  but 
a  gentle  reprimand.  Neglected  by  her  husband  (who  par- 
ted not  of  her  bed  for  twenty- three  years  after  their  mar- 
riage)* Anne  was  not  insensible  to  the  ehivalrio  attachment 
of  a  noble  and  a  statesman,  and  might  perhaps  have  given 
some  handle  to  malicioui  insinuation.  At  all  events,  she 
remained  without  influence,  alienated  from  the  king's  affec- 
tions and  oounoil,  till  death  took  away  monarch  and  minister, 
and  left  to  Anne,  as  mother  of  the  infant  monardi,  the 
undisputed  reins  of  power. 

There  was  then  a  change  of  policy  similar  to  that  which 
had  Uken  place  on  the  deaUi  of  Henry  IV.  Mary  of  Mediois 
had  oounieraoted  and  abandoned  all  his  schemes  for  hum- 
bling Austria,  by  making  peaee  with  that  rival  power.  Anne, 
of  Austrian  blood,  now  did  the  same,  ftom  hatred  to  Riche- 
lieu's memory,  as  much  perhaps  as  from  family  affections. 
She  did  this  with  less  abruptness,  indeed,  than  Mary,  having 
the  good  fbrtune  and  good  sense  to  have  and  to  choose  for 
her  minister  a  man  bred  in  Richelieu's  school,  one  who 
had  learned  his  address,  but  who  had  never  been  endowed 
with  his  disinterestedness  and  high  views.  This  was 
Masarin.  Anne's  selection  of  such  a  man  for  minister  is  the 
greatest  proof  of  her  discernment.  As  a  foreigner,  he 
was  oempletely  dependent 'on  the  hand  that  raised  him; 
and  consequently  there  was  lees  danger  of  his  becoming 
ungraieftili  as  Riohelieu  had  been  to  Mary  of  Mediois. 
For  the  same  reason,  hi  was  unconnected  with  any  power- 
ful party,  and  the  queen  made  fhll  use  of  his  abilities, 
without  being  hi  danger  ftom  his  ambition. 

Anne  of  Austria's  policy  in  this  ehoice,  though  perhaps 
the  wisest,  was  still  not  the  less  fraught  with  danger.  It 
alienated  from  her  at  once  the  party  of  the  noblesse,  whioh, 
crushed  by  Richelieu,  had  made  common  cause  with  Anne 
in  her  disgrace,  and  now  raised  its  head  to  claim  vengeance 
and  spoil.  Amongst  them  were  even  the  cjueen's  peculiar 
friends,  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  who  was  a  kind  of  favourite, 
and  the  duoheis  of  Chevreuse,  the  bosom  companion  of 
Anne.  Macarin's  advice  compelled  his  mistress  to  resist 
the  unreasonable  demands  of  these,  her  former  partisans ; 
and  the  oonsequence  was  a  general  conspiracy  against  the 
queen  and  her  minister.  Beaufort  was  sent  to  prison,  and 
madame  de  Chevreuse  SLftan  exiled*  Masarin,  like  his 
predecessor,  might  have  triumphed  over  the  noblesse  alone ; 
but  this  class  now  c^led  to  its  aid  a  now,  and  hitherto 
neglected  body,  that  of  the  citisens,  or  burgess-class. 
'These  were  easily  InHamed  against  Masarin  as  a  foreigner, 
and  as  a  financier,  fertile  in  the  invention  of  new  taxes. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  great  offices  of  the  judicature,  which 
had  become  venal,  had  Men  into  the  hands  of  the  middle 
or  citisen-class,  and  the  magistracy,  being  postessed  of  the 
power  of  sanctioning  or  resisting  the  royal  edicts,  made  com- 
mon cause  with  the  citisens,  and  thus  a  powerful  combina- 
tion was  raised  against  the  authority  of  Anne.  An  attempt 
on  her  part  to  treat  the  ma^strates  as  she  had  treated  the 
duke  of  Beaufort,  by  imprisoning  them,  gave  birth  to  a 
popular  insurrection,  which  proved  successful.  The  queen 
and  court  were  for  a  time  prisoners  in  the  Palais  Royal, 
and  compelled  to  submit  to  the  dictates  of  the  mob.  The 
Spanish  pride  of  the  queen  was  with  difficulty  induced 
to  submit  to  necessity.  She  threatened  at  first  to  fling 
the  heads  of  the  captive  magistrates  to  the  mob,  rather 
that!  deliver  their  persons,  and  her  indignation  at  the 
time  provoked  a  powerftil  enemy  in  the  ftiture  cardinal 
de  Retz.  But  she  was  compelled  to  smother  both  pride 
ind  anger.  The  people  had  their  will  The  court,  how- 
ever, took  the  first  opportunity  of  escaping  from  Paris 


and  recurring  to  arms.  A  civil  war  oommcnced  between 
Anne,  her  minister,  and  their  adherents  on  one  side ;  and 
the  noblesse,  the  citizens,  and  people  of  Paris  on  the  other. 

One  might  think  that  the  advantage  in  such  a  quarrel 
must  necessarily  remain  to  the  latter.  But  Anne  and 
Mazarin's  address,  after  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  came 
off  triumphant.  First  they  rallied  a  oonsiderabVe  portion  of 
the  army,  and  the  king's  name  was  to  them  a  tower  of 
strength,  which  enablw  them  to  resist  the  formidable 
rebellion  of  the  capital.  The  Pnmdeuri  too,  as  the  iiisur- 
rectionistfi  were  playfully  called,  were  not  very  earnest  in 
their  rebellion^  There  was  no  enthusiasm,  no  fanaticism. 
The  resii^noe  was  rather  the  effect  of  momentary  impa- 
tience and  despite,  whioh  vented  itself  in  epigrams  more 
than  in  deadly  missiles.  The  young  noblesse  considered 
the  campaign  as  a  frolic,  and  however  the  citizens  and 
magistrates  might  wish  to  obtain  a  certain  measure  of 
political  freedom,  similar  to  that  for  whioh  England  had  so 
lately  struggled,  it  was  evident  that  the  nobles  looked  with 
no  favour  on  such  schemes,  and  would  eventually  concur  to 
mar  them.  Seeing  this,  the  magistracy  determined  to 
bring  about  an  accommodation.  It  was  no  easy  task.  A 
suspension,  or  rather  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  was  produced 
by  the  retirement  of  Mazarin. 

He  returned,  however,  for  Anne  was  but  a  cypher  without 
her  minister ;  and  the  war  again  broke  out  The  court 
had  secured  a  defender  in  Turenne,  who  triumphed  even 
over  all  the  valour  of  the  young  noblesse,  headed  bv  the 
great  Cond6.  The  result  of  the  rebellion,  and  of  Anne 
^  Austria's  administration,  was,  that  the  nobles  and  middle 
classes,  vanquished  in  the  field,  were  never  afterwards  able  to 
raise  their  heads,  or  to  offer  resistance  to  Ihe  roval  power,  up 
to  the  period  of  the  great  rovolution.  Louis  XIV.  is,  in  gene- 
ral, said  to  have  founded  absolute  monarchy  in  Franoe.  But 
it  was  rather  the  blunders  and  the  ftivolity  of  those  who 
idly  espoused  the  cause  of  freedom  during  that  monarch's 
minority  whioh  produced  this  effect  Anne  of  Austria's 
triumph  was  that  of  monarchy.  She,  or  at  least  the  events 
of  her  regency,  contributed  far  more  to  it  than  all  the  subse- 
quent imperiousness  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  hence  the  epoch 
of  Anne's  administration  is  one  of  the  moet  important  in 
French  history. 

Anne  must  have  been  of  pleasing  exterior,  as  not  only 
the  account  of  M.  de  Motteville,  but  her  portrait  in  the 
Vienna  gallery,  testifies.  That  she  was  unchaste  does  not 
appear,  notwithstanding  all  tlie  accusations  of  her  story- 
telling times.  Though  not  a  woman  of  talents,  she  was  at 
least  fortunate  in  her  regency ;  above  all,  in  her  choice 
of  Mazarin.  Her  influence  over  the  fate  and  the  court  of 
Firance  continued  for  a  long  time ;  her  Spanish  haughtiness, 
her  love  of  ceremonial,  and  of  all  the  pride  of  power,  were 
impressed  by  education  upon  the  mind  of  her  son, 
Louis  XIV.,  who  bears  the  blame  and  the  credit  of  much 
that  was  hers.  Anne  of  Austria  died  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
four,  in  the  year  1666. 


ANNE,  queen  of  England,  the  second  daughter  of 
James  II.  by  his  first  wife  Anne  Hyde,  was  born  at  Twick- 
enham on  the  6th  February,  1664.  She  was  educated  in  the 
religion  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and,  in  1683,  was  mar- 
ried by  the  bishop  of  London  to  prince  George,  brother  of 
Christian  V.,  king  of  Denmark.  At  the  revolution  in  1688, 
Anne  and  her  husband  adhered  to  the  dominant  party  of 
her  brother-in-law  William  III. ;  and,  by  the  act  or  settle- 
ment the  English  crown,  in  default  Of  issue  to  William  and 
Mary,  was  guaranteed  to  her  and  her  childrei^.    During  the 
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reign  of  WQlitm  sbe  appears  to  have  lived  in  much  diaoom- 
fbrt.  neglected  by  her  sister,  and  treated  with  coldness  by 
the  king ;  and  she  sustained  the  heavier  affliction  of  losing 
all  her  children  in  infancy,  except  one  son,  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  who  died  at  twelve  years  of  age,  in  1699.  This 
event,  as  well  as  the  previous  death  of  queen  Mary,  ren- 
dered an  alteration  in  the  act  of  settlement  necessary ;  and 
the  princess  Sophia,  dowager  electress  of  Hanover,  and  her 
descendants  bemg  Protestants,  were  declared  next  heirs  to 
the  throne,  in  default  of  direct  heirs  to  William  and  his 
sister-in-law  Anne.  [See  Ssttlbmbnt,  Act  of.]  The 
exUed  kingJames  II.  died  on  the  16th  November,  1701 ; 
and  Louis  aIV.  of  France  having  reco^ised  the  claims  of 
James's  son  to  the  English  throne,  William  III.  commanded 
the  return  of  his  ambsMador  from  France,  and  dismissed  the 
Franch  ambassador  from  England.  Another  cause  of  hos- 
tility between  France  and  England  had  arisen  in  the  recog- 
nition by  Louis  XIV.  of  the  cudm  of  his  grandson,  Philip  of 
Anjou,  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  The  Partition  Trbatiks  be- 
tween France,  England,  and  Holland,  in  1698  and  1 700,  had 
otherwise  regulatMl  the  succession  of  Spain :  the  first  treaty 
declaring  Joseph  Ferdinand,  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria, 
presumptive  heur ;  and  the  second,  upon  me  death  of  Joseph 
Ferdinand,  declaring  the  archduke  Charles  presumptive 
heir.  The  will  of  Charles  IL  of  Spain,  who  died  November  1, 
1700,  by  giving  the  crown  to  PhiUp  of  Anjou,  had  mate- 
riallv  disturbed  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  established 
by  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697 ;  and  the  recognition 
by  France  of  this  testamentary  disposition,  in  violation  of  the 
partition  treaties,  united,  in  1701,  England,  Holland,  and 
other  European  powers,  in  the  determination  to  resist  an 
arrangement  which  seemed  to  bestow  such  a  formidable  pre- 
ponderance upon  the  French  monanshy.  [See  Haqub, 
Alliance  of. J 

Under  these  circumstances,  Anne  ascended  the  throne, 
upon  the  death  of  William  III.,  on  the  8th  March,  1702. 
lue  hostility  between  the  whig  and  tory  Action  at  home, 
which  went  on  increasing  in  violence  to  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Anne,  was  in  its  commencement  greatljr  mitigated 
by  the  united  opinion  of  the  country  as  to  the  justice  and 
policy  of  the  war  with  France  and  Spun.  On  the  4th  May, 
withm  two  months  after  Anne  had  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
war  was  declared  by  England,  the  Empire,  and  Holland, 
against  these  powers.  The  general  proness  of  this  memo- 
rable war  will  be  detailed  under  the  head  Succession,  Wae 
OF.  The  extraordinary  campaij^  in  the  Low  Countries 
and  Bavaria,  bv  which  the  military  glory  of  England  was 
raised  higher  than  at  anv  period  since  the  days  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  will  be  described  in  the  life  of  Marlborouoh  ; 
the  brilliant  successes  of  the  English  arms  in  Spain  under 
lord  Petbrborouqh  will  be  found  in  the  notice  of  that 
singular  commander ;  and  the  naval  exploits  of  this  war,  of 
which  the  most  signal  examples  were  the  capture  of  Gi- 
braltar and  Port  Mahon,  will  be  found  in  our  accounts 
of  those  places;  and  in  the  biographies  of  the  English 
admirals,  Lsakb,  Rookb,  Shovel,  and  Stanhope. 

The  legislative  union  of  Scotland  and  England,  com* 
pleted  on  tne  27th  July,  1706,  was  one  of  the  most  important 
events  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  of  which  the  progress  and  con- 
sequences will  be  detailed  in  their  proper  place,  Scotland, 
Union  of. 

During  the  brilliant  course  of  Marlborough's  conquests, 
the  spirit  of  poUtical  intrigue,  which  was  perhaps  never  more 
fully  developed  than  in  the  latter  years  of  the  rei^  of  Anne, 
was  stifled  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  But  as  the 
war  of  the  succession  proceeded  with  row  indications  of  its 
being  brought  to  an  end,  the  great  conmiander  of  the  Eng- 
lish forces  gradually  lost  his  popularitv,  from  the  belief  that 
his  own  avarice  and  ambition  were  tne  principal  causes  of 
the  burdens  which  the  war  necessarily  entailed  upon  the 
nation.  A  formidable  party,  too,  had  arisen,  who  asserted 
the  supremacy  of  the  church  and  the  doctrine  of  the  right 
divine  of  kings  and  the  passive  obedience  of  subjects— opi- 
nions which  had  expcdled  James  II.  from  his  kingdom,  and 
had  placed  his  chilcuess  daughter  upon  the  throne.  These 
opinions,  however,  were  supposed  to  be  indirectly  encouraged 
b^  the  queen,  and  were  exceedinglypopular  amongst  a  pas- 
sionate and  unreasoning  people.  The  impeachment  of  Dr. 
Sachbvbrbl    for   nreacning   these   opinions, — his   mild 

Eunishment,  which  nad  the  efTect  of  a  real  acquittal,— and 
is  subsequent  triumphant  progress  through  ue  kinedom, 
ftimished  an  unerring  presage  of  violent  changes.  In  the 
elections  of  1 71 0  the  tory  supremacy  was  established.    The 


duchess  of  Marlborough,  to  whose  talents  and  decuion 
of  character  the  queen  had  long  submitted,  was  thrust  out 
bv  the  new  fkvourite,  Mrs.  Mashait.  The  ministry  of 
GoDOLPHiN  and  Sunderland  was  displaced  by  that  of 
BoLiNGBROKB  and  Oxford.  The  command  of  the  army 
was  taken  from  Mariborough  and  bestowed  upon  the  duke 
of  Ormond.  Daring  the  progress  of  these  convulsive 
changes,  which  must  nave  been  distracting  enough  to  the 
quiet  temper  of  Anne,  she  was  demived  of  the  sympathy 
of  her  placable  husband.  Prince  Gboroe  of  Denmark 
died  on  the  28th  October,  1708. 

The  first  act  of  the  tory  ministry  was  to  enter  upon  ar- 
rangements to  bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion.  In  1711 
negotiations  were  entered  into  with  France,  amidst  the  pro- 
testations ci  the  allies  of  Great  Britain,  and  these  negotia- 
tions, after  vanous  difficulties,  were  terminated  by  the 
memorable  treaty  of  April  11,  1713.  [See  Utrecbt, 
Pbacb  of.] 

By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  the  succession  to  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain  had  been  guaranteed  to  the  House  of  Hano- 
ver. But  a  suspicion  b^a^  soon  to  prevail  that  the  queen 
and  a  portion  of  her  government  secretly  favoured  ^  pre- 
tensions of  the  son  of  James  11.  The  minority  in  parlia- 
ment attempted  to  carry  several  measures  which  would 
bring  these  supposed  partialities  to  a  test  The  que«i 
was  compelled  to  invite  the  Blectress  of  Hanovor  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  upon  the  death  of  that  princess  in  June,  1714,  to 
issue  a  proclamation  offering  a  reward  for  the  apprebensioii 
of  her  brother  should  he  attem^it  to  land  in  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland.  It  is  affirmed  by  a  writer  in  the  BiogrcqMe  Urn- 
verselle,  upon  the  authority  of 'some  secret  memoirs,  that  the 
son  of  James  II.  at  this  juncture  dandestinely  visited  Eng- 
land, and  in  an  interview  with  his  sister  concerted  measures 
for  defeating  the  Hanoverian  succession.  The  tory  ministry 
was,  however,  shattered  by  the  quarrels  of  Oxford  and 
Boling^roke ;  the  whigs  carried  the  nation  akmg  wiA  them 
in  their  denunciation  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  whieh  had 
left  the  country  httle  besides  a  barren  glory ;  and  the  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  union  oi  Scotland  threatened  to  break 
out  in  open  insurrection.  The  heal^  of  the  queen  gave 
way  under  these  distractions.  On  the  20th  Julv,  1714,  she 
prorogued  parliament  for  a  month,  and  fiedling  aunost  imme- 
oiately  after  into  a  state  of  weakness  and  kuuurgy,  died  on 
the  succeeding  12th  of  August  It  is  said  that  her  last 
words  were  an  expression  of  pity  for  her  brother. 

The  rei^n  of  Anne  has  been  called  the  Augustan  age  of 
English  literature.  It  produced  Addison,  Arbutimot,  Con- 
greve.  Pope,  Prior,  Steele,  and  Swift,  writers  of  a  high  de- 
gree of  excellence  in  their  particular  walks,  but  scarcely  to 
be  compared  with  the  great  poets  of  the  reign  of  Elizalieth, 
or  with  a  few  other  illustrious  names  of  a  suooeeding  gene- 
ration, such  as  Milton  and  Dryden. 

ANNEALING.  There  are  certain  substances,  mon 
especidly  glass  and  some  of  the  metals,  which  on  sudden 
cooling  after  having  been  melted,  acquire  great  brittleness, 
and  in  the  case  of  glass,  a  disposition  to  fly  to  pieces  by 
moderate  changes  of  temperature^  or  slight  external  force. 
This  is  remedied  by  annealing,  which,  wiSi  respect  to  glas8» 
consists  in  heating  it,  below  uie  point  at  which  it  softens,  in 
what  are  termed  anneaime  ovem^  the  glass  being  gra- 
dually removed  from  the  hotter  to  the  cooler  parts  of  the 
fhmace.  The  brittleness  of  glass  has  been  attributed  to 
the  disturbance,  attendant  upon  the  hasty  cooling,  in  the 
regular  arrangement  of  its  particles.    [See  Gi.Ass.] 

The  metals  also  suffisr  remarkable  changes  as  to  their  hard- 
ness, toughness  and  brittleness ;  this  is  especially  the  case 
with  iron  after  it  has  been  converted  into  steel.  The  alteration 
of  structure  which  the^  undergo  is  not  thoroughly  understood ; 
it  is,  however,  certam  that  some  malleable  metals  which 
crystallize  on  cooling,  are  brittle  in  their  crystalline  state, 
and  that  this  structure  is  altered,  and  they  are  rendered 
tough  by  heating  and  rolling.  This  is  remarkably  the  case 
with  zinc  which  is  incapable  of  extension  under  the  ham- 
mer, except  in  a  slight  degree,  without  cracking ;  but  when 
it  has  been  passed  through  the  rollers,  at  a  moderate  in- 
crease of  temperature,  it  becomes  almost  as  flexible  and  as 
tough  as  copper.  This  chanee  must  be  derived  fh>m  some 
alteration  of  structure,  and  fresh  arrangement  of  the  par- 
ticles, which  must  be  considered  as  owing  to  a  process,  if 
not  identical  with  annealing,  yet  bearing  a  strong  analogy 
to  it    [See  Brass  and  Stbkl.] 

ANNECY,  an  episcopal  city  of  Savoy,  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Lake  of  Annecy,  stands  at  the  extremity  of  a  beautiful 
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idain  Burronnded  by  delightful  eminenoes  and  lofty  oaka 
reouB  mountains,  and  at  an  elevation  of  1456  £.  feet  (Saus- 
sure)  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  22  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Chamb^ry.  Annecy  is  the  principal  seat  of  manufacturing 
industry  m  Savoy,  and  has  between  5000  and  6060  inha- 
bitants, with  establishments  for  cotton-spinning,  calico-print- 
ing, and  a  glass-house.  Some  iron-mines  are  worked  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  Lake  of  Annecy  washes  the  edge  of  the  town.  Its 
greatest  length  is  about  nine  miles  and  a  quartet,  and  its 
averase  widUi  three.  The  greatest  depth  is  196  E.  feet. 
Tlds  Take  discharges  itself  by  several  canals,  said  to  be  Ro- 
man work,  all  of  wluch  unite  just  beyond  the  town  of  An- 
necy in  one  stream,  called  the  Thion,  which  empties  itself 
into  ^e  Fier,  a  tributary  to  the  Rhone. 

ANNE'LIDA  (Cuvier),  an  extensive  division  or  class  of 
animals,  established  by  modem  naturalists  partly  at  the 
expense  of  Linnnns*s  heterogeneous  class  of  worms  (vermes). 
It  was  Baron  Cuvier  who  Snt  proposed  to  distinguish  the 
annelida  in  1802,  chiefly  on  account  of  their  blooa  being  of 
a  red  ccdour,  as  in  the  leech,  and  circulating  by  means  of  a 
double  system  of  complicated  blood-vessels. 

The  name  is  derived  firom  the  Latin  word  aimulus,  a  ring, 
because  the  animals  arranged  under  this  division  always 
have  their  bodies  formed  of  a  great  number  of  smaller  rings, 
as  in  the  earth-worm.  Their  external  covering,  or  skin,  is 
solt  and  pliahle,  and  their  bodies,  having  no  bSny  skeleton, 
are  soft,  and  in  general  more  or  less  of  a  cylindrical  form. 

The  annelida  are  for  the  most  part  oviparous,  but  the 
leeches  and  eurth-wonns  deposit  what  are  termed  capsules, 
or  membranous  cocoons,  containing  many  embryo  young. 

There  is  little  variety  in  their  mode  of  Ufe.  Some  live  in 
fiesh  and  others  in  salt  water ;  and  others,  like  the  hair- 
worm iGordhu),  are  amphibious.  Some  species  construct 
tubes  in  the  interior  of  stones,  or  in  shells,  which  they  perfo- 
rate, or  in  madrepores.  Some  species  again  form  calcareous 
eases,  or  cement  around  them  various  foreign  substances, 
particularly  sand.  The  sedentary  species  are  timid,  and 
when  taken  firom  their  retreats  C/an  neither  escape  nor  de- 
fend themselves.  The  ErrantiOy  on  the  other  hand,  are  fre- 
quently very  nimble,  and  can  defend  themselves  well  by 
means  <3i  their  bristles. 

The  researches  of  Baron  Cuvier  and  M.  Savigny  did  much 
to  produce  a  clear  arran^ment  of  the  animals  under  notice 
according  to  their  phVsioloffical  structure ;  and  hence  MM. 
Audbuin  and  Milne  Edwards,  who  have  more  recently  in- 
vestigated the  structure  of  many  species,  have  in  part  adopted 
the  classification,  lightly  modified,  of  those  naturalists.  They 
make  four  divisions,  groups,  or  orders,  each  difibring  in 
structure  and  in  manners — the  Errantia,  the  Tubicx)la,  the 
Terrieola,  and  tiie  Suctoria. 

The  Errantia  {Nereida^  Savigny,  Dorsihranckia,  Cuvier) 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  essentially  fitted  for  walking  or 
swimming,  and  are  rarely  sedentary.  They  have  in  general 
a  head  custinot  from  the  body,  with  antenn»  and  eyes. 
Their  mouth  is  fbmished  with  a  protractile  tube,  more  or 
less  distinct,  and  in  general  with  jaws. 

The  Tubioola  (Cuvier)  are  essentially  sedentary,  and  live 
almost  uniformly  in  the  interior  of  solid  tubes,  which  their 
stmetore  forbids  them  to  quit.  Their  respiratory  organs 
are  usually  observable  on  a  certain  number  of  the  segments 
of  their  bo^es,  commonlv  at  the  anterior  extremity.  The 
foet  are  distinct,  though  short,  and  always  armed  with  hooks 
as  wdl  as  bristles.  The  head  is  not  distinct,  and  they  have 
no  eves,  antennce,  nor  jaws. 

Tne  Terrioola  always  live  in  a  hole  or  ffallerv  in  the 
ground,  and  are  without  feet,  instead  of  which  they  have 
some  short  bristles  to  aid  their  movements.  They  have  no 
distinct  head,  eyes,  antennss,  or  jaws.  The  mouth  is  always 
terminal,  and  sometimes  furnished  with  tentacles. 

The  Siictoria  differ  from  all  the  preceding  in  having  nei- 
ther feet  nor  bristles,  and  by  being  furnished  at  eacn  ex- 
tremity of  the  body  with  a  prehensile  cavity  or  sucker.  They 
have  no  distinct  head,  but  may  almost  always  be  observed 
to  have  eyes  and  jaws.  They  are  chiefly  parasites,  and  live 
at  ^e  expense  of  other  animals. 
ANNIBAL.    [See  Hannibal.] 

ANNIUS  of  Viterbo,  a  well-known  Dominican  monk, 
who  Uved  in  the  fifteenth  century.  His  real  name  was 
Giovanni  Nanni,  but  in  conformity  with  the  custom  of  the 
age  he  Latinized  it,  and  dropped  the  first  letter,  in  order  to 
render  it  more  completely  dasucal.  He  was  bom  at  Viter- 
bO|  in  1432t  and  died  in  1502.    He  entered  early  into  the 


IXmiinican  order,  and  became  famous  for  his  acquaintance 
with  the  Eastern  as  weU  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 
His  works  are  voluminous :  the  most  remarkable  is  entiUed 
Antiquitatum  Rariorum  Volumna  XVIL,  cum  Commen- 
tariisFr,  Joanms  Anmi  Viterbiends,  in  folio,  Rome,  1498, 
several  times  reprinted.  Tlus  collection  professes  to  contain 
a  number  of  historians  of  high  antiquity,  jBerosus,  Manetho, 
Myrsilus  the  Lesbian,  Fabius  Pictor,  Marcus  Cato,  and 
others,  whose  works,  hitherto  unknown,  he  professed  to  have 
discovered  at  Mantua.  That  these  pretended  historians 
were  forgeries,  there  can  now  he  no  doubt ;  whether  Annius 
was  deceived  or  the  deceiver,  whether  he  forged  them  him- 
self, or  sufiered  from  credulity  and  want  of  penetration, 
is  a  matter  on  which  authorities  are  divided,  and  which  it  is 
of  little  moment  to  discuss  now.  He  published  two  other 
works  which  excited  a  great  sensation  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  and  the  recent  capture  of  Constanti- 
nople, one  entitled  Tractatfju  de  Imperio  Turcorum,  the 
other,  De  Futuris  Ckristianorum  Tnumphis  in  Turcoe  et 
Saracenos  ad  Xystum  IV.,  et  Omnes  Principes  Chriitianoe, 
being  the  substance  of  a  set  of  sermons  preached  by  him  at 
Genoa  on  the  Apocalypse.  (Biog.  Universelle;  see  also 
Bayle  and  Moreri.) 

ANNIVE'RS ARY,  the  yearly  return  of  any  remarkable 
day,  called,  in  old  English,  by  the  expr^ive  term  year-day. 

Anniversary  days  are  festivals  cielebrated  by  the  Romish 
church  in  honour  of  the  saints,  one  or  two  of  whom  are  as- 
signed to  every  day  in  the  year.  The  long  catalogue  of  saints 
being  unknown  to  the  church  of  England,  anniversary  days 
are  not  generally  made  a  matter  of  religious  observance.  Some 
few  days,  unconnected  with  religion,  are  however  still  noticed. 
The  birth-day  of  the  reiening  monarch  is  very  genendly 
celebrated  by  holydays  and  rejoicings ;  the  anniversary  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot  has  been  rescued  n-om  oblivion  by  tne  love 
of  school-boys  for  fire-works  and  the  pageant  of  Guy  Fawkes ; 
and  the  oaken  bough  still  preserves  the  remembrance  ofttie 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts. 

Literary  and  scientific  associations  generally  celebrate  the 
anniversary  of  their  ori^nal  institution,  and  social  parties 
are  still  held  in  domestic  life  on  the  birth-days  of  heads  of 
families ;  with  these  exceptions,  the  observance  of  particular 
days  has  greatly  declined  in  England. 

ANNO.    [SeeHANNc]  ' 

ANNO  BOM,  the  smallest  and  most  southern  of  the 
four  islands  in  the  bight  of  Biafra,  is  about  four  miles  long 
and  two  broad.  It  is  mountainous,  and  rises  abruptly  from 
an  unfothomable  depth  to  the  elevation  of  near  3000  feet ; 
but  with  the  exception  of  one  precipitous  mass,  the  heights 
are  of  a  rounded  form.  The  ascent  to  this  peaked  summit  is 
very  steep  and  dan^rous,  owing  to  the  looseness  of  the 
numerous  stones  which  cover  the  side  of  the  slope,  and  are 
in  a  state  of  decomposition.  At  the  foot  of  this  height  is  a 
small  shallow  lake,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  round, 
with  a  bottom  of  stiff  bluish  clay :  the  water  was  found  to 
be  very  sweet. 

The  regular  winds  aro  from  the  S.W. :  less  rain  falls 
here  than  in  the  other  islands  of  the  bight ;  the  rainy  sea- 
son is  confined  to  April  an4  May,  and  October  and  Novem- 
ber. The  precise  character  of  the  climate  as  to  health  seems 
still  doi^btful.  This  island  is  chiefly  visited  for  supplies  of 
sheep,  goats,  pigs,  fish,  cocoa-nuts,  bananas,  lemons,  Seville 
oranges,  &c.  Fowls  aro  scarce.  Tbero  is  plenty  of  water 
on  the  island,  but  the  heavy  surf  on  the  shore  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  prociure.  The  population  is  about  3000,  who  live 
chiefly  in  a  large  village  near  the  north-east  point  of  the 
island,  off  which  is  the  only  tolerably  safe  roadstead  for 
shipping  round  it  The  natives  are  quite  harmless.  Their 
houses,  which  are  small,  are  rudely  constructed  of  rough 
boards,  grass,  mud,  and  the  foot-stalks  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree. 
This  island  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1473,  but 
is  now  governed  by  a  native  of  the  island,  who  is  totally 
independent  of  the  Portuguese,  but  appears  to  have  no  great 
authori^r. 

Anno  Bom  lies  in  1^  24'  S.  lat.,  and  about  0^  E.  long. ; 
but  we  are  not  able  to  state  its  longitude  accurately.  Cape 
Lopez  is  the  nearest  part  of  Africa  to  Anno  Bom.  (From 
Memoir  descriptive  of  Prince's  Island  and  Anno  Bom,  by  the 
late  Captain  Boteler,  R.N.    London  Geog,  Journal,  vol.  ii.) 

ANN  ON  AY,  a  town  in  France  near  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  department  of  Arddche,  at  the  junction  of 
two  rivers,  the  Diaume  (or  D^om)  and  the  Canche,  whose 
united  streams  flow  into  the  Rhone,  from  the  right  bank  of 
which  Annonay  is  only  five  or  six  miles  distaat.   The  town 
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itself,  which  is  neither  large  nor  handsome,  stands  on  the 
tongue  of  land  between  the  two  streams  above-mentioned,  by 
which  it  Is  separated  from  its  suburbs.  It  is  celebrated  for 
its  paper,  which  is  considered  the  best  in  France ;  and  it  also 
has  manufactories  of  cloths*  silks,  cotton,  wax,  and  leather. 
It  is  the  busiest  town  in  the  department,  and  its  population 
has  risen  with  great  rapidity  until  it  has  surpassed  that  of 
any  other  place  in  Ardeche.  In  the  Encydopidie  Metho- 
dfque,  (published  in  1 7ft2,)  it  is  called  **  netite  viUe/'  (a  small 
town,)  in  the  DicHoncdre  Univermlle  deta  Prance,  (1804,)  the 
inhabitants  are  given  at  3800 ;  but  the  latest  authorities 
(MM.  Brun  and  Balbi)  raise  it  to  8000.  It  is  about  thirty- 
four  miles  in  a  straight  line  north  of  Privas,  capital  of  the 
department. 

Annonay  was  the  birth-place  of  Mongolfier  the  aeronaut, 
and  of  the  Count  Boissy  d  Anglais ;  to  both  of  whom  monu- 
ments have  been  erected  by  their  townsmen. 

ANNUAL  RE(JISTER.  The  earliest  English  publi- 
cation which  has  any  claim  to  be  considered  as  an  Annual 
Register  is  Edward  Uhamberlayne's  Anglia  Notitia,  or  the 
Present  State  qf  England,  which  first  appeared  in  1668, 
and  continued  to  be  annually  republished  with  the  requisite 
alterations  till  the  year  1 703  inclusive.  But  this  work,  as 
its  title  indicates,  presented  merely  an  aocount  of  the  country 
in  iU  existing  state,  with  lists  of  pUbllo  functionaries,  &c.. 
and  gave  no  register  of  occurrences.  Our  first  history  of 
thp  veaf,  we  believe,  wis  that  given  id  the  Political  State  c^ 
Europe,  which  was  begun  in  1711  by  Abel  Boyer,  a  French 
refugee,  and  the  author  of  the  well-known  French  and  Eng- 
lish Dictionary,  This  publication  was  continued  till  the 
year  1739.  Although  this  work  appeared  also  in  annual 
volumes,  it  was  really  published  in  monthly  numbers.  In 
1716  was  commenced  the  Historical  Pegiiter,  a  quarterly 

{mbUcation,  which  in  like  manner  was  republished  in  vo- 
umes  at  the  end  of  each  year.  The  regular  publication 
having  taken  up  the  history  of  public  affairs  only  from  the 
dth  ofJanuary,  1716,  two  volumes  were  printed  together  m 
1724,  containing  an  account  of  events  from  the  last  dav  of 
July,  1714,  up  to  that  date,  being  the  first  seventeen 
months  of  the  reign  of  ficdrge  1.  With  these  introductory 
volumes,  thetefbre,  the  Historical  Itegjlster  forms  ft  chronicle 
of  the  affairs  of  this  and  other  countries  of  Europe  fh)m  the 
accession  of  the  House  Of  HanOver.  The  compiler^,  to  use 
their  own  words,  confine  themselves  to  mere  '  matters  of 
fact,  without  making  any  descant  thereon  either  of  com- 
mendation or  reprehension.*  This  work  also,  about  the  year 
1^37,  began  to  appear  in  monthly  numbers.  The  change 
was  probably  a  dying  ellbrt,  fts  the  volume  fbr  1738  was, 
we  believe,  the  last  that  appeared.  The  Historical  Register 
was  pdnted  ftnd  sold  by  (i.  Meere  in  the  Old  Bailey.  The 
price,  while  it  was  published  quarterly,  was  one  shilling 
each  part 

The  first  Annual  Register,  properly  so  called,  which  ap- 
peared in  this  country,  was  tne  well-known  and  valuable 
work  which  still  continues  to  be  published  under  that  title. 
This  work  was  projected  by  Robert  Dodsley,  the  bookseller, 
in  coiyunCtion  with  Edmund  Burke,  who  was  already  well- 
known  in  the  literary  dmles  of  the  metropolis  as  the  author 
of  the  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  the  Vindication 
of  Natural  Socfetp,  ftnd  athet  anonymous  works.  The  first 
volume  of  Dodsley's  Annual  Rerister  appeared  in  June, 
1759,  under  the  title  of  The  Annual  Register,  or  A  View  qf 
the  History,  Politics,  and  Literature  of  the  Year  1758, 
printed  fbr  R.  and  J.  Dodsley,  in  Rail-Mall.  In  the  Preface 
are  enumerated  tiie  se%'eral  points  of  novelty  in  respect  of 
which  the  work  is  conceived  to  have  an  advantftjj^  over  its 
predecessors ;  and  of  these  the  first- mentioned  is  that  it  is 
an  annual,  and  not  a  monthly  publication.  Others  are,  that 
it  takes  up  the  history  of  the  war  In  which  the  country  was 
then  engaged,  ftom  its  commencement  in  1755;  that  it 
contains  a  collection  of  state-papers,  illustrative  of  the  his- 
torical narrative ;  and  that,  by  its  miscellaneous  department 
and  its  notices  of  new  books,  it  unites  the  plans  of  the  ma- 
gazines and  reviews.  The  history  in  this  volume  consists 
of  seventy-six  pages  divided  into  thirteen  chapters,  the  first 
seven  of  which,  running  to  thirty- two  pages,  are  occupied 
with  the  first  three  years  df  the  war.  Then  follow  in  order 
the  chronicle,  extending  to  sixty-seven  pages ;  the  collection 
'  of  state-papers ;  characters ;  extraordinary  adventures,  in- 
^  eluding  an  account  of  the  sufferings  6f  the  persons  confined 
n  the  Black  Hole  at  Calcutta  in  June,  1756 ;  literary  and 
mlMellaneous  essays ;  poetry,  including  pieces  by  Akenside, 
William  Whitehead,  and  the  king  of  Prussia ;  {ind  Ift^tly, 


an  account  of  remarkable  hooka  publiabed  in  175t»  aoMm^ 
which  are  Jortins  Erasmus  and  Walpole's Moffol  andNcbie 
Authors,  The  volume  connate  of  4»6  pages  m  all,  besides 
Preface,  Contents,  &c.  This  and  several  of  the  aueoeedin|^ 
volumes  wore  so  popular  that  they  duiokly  ran  through  five 
or  six  editions*  Tliere  is  no  doubt  that,  for  some  years,  the 
historical  narrative  waa  written  by  Burke,  Who  also  probably 
edited  the  publication  and  selected  the  rest  of  its  contents. 
He  appears  to  have  been  paid  for  his  services  at  the  rate  of 
100/.  the  volume.  Mr.  Prior,  in  his  Life  of  Burke,  has 
ffiven  engraved  foe-similes  of  two  reoeipts  signed  by  him 
for  two  sums  of  50Z.  paid  to  him  by  Dw&ley  for  the  Annual 
Register  of  1761,  the  first  dated  on  the  28th  of  March  in 
that  year,  and  the  second  on  the  dOth  of  Maroh  in  the  year 
following.  This  volume  was  not  published,  as  appears  by 
the  pre&ce,  till  a  later  period  than  usual  in  1762.  These 
receipts  are  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Upcott  of  the  London 
Institution.  Burke  took  a  great  interest  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Annual  Register  almost  as  long  as  be  lived ;  and  Mr. 
Prior  st&tes  that  much  of  it  was  written  from  his  dictation 
for  about  thirty  years.  Latterly  it  was  written  by  a  Mr. 
Ireland  under  his  direction.  It  is  generally  beheved  that 
the  work  again  received  occasional  contributions  from  Burke 
after  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution ;  and  cer- 
tainly some  of  the  volumes  belonging  to  that  period  are 
written  with  remarkable  ability.  To  tM  deiiartments  above 
enumerated  were  afterwards  added  others  of  natural  history, 
useful  projects,  and  antiquities ;  together  mith  lists  of  pro^ 
motions,  marriages,  birthst  deaths,  and  patents ;  but  some 
of  these  heads  have  been  since  discontinued.  The  difficulty 
of  bringing  out  the  work  within  six  months  of  the  close  of 
the  vear  anpears  to  have  been  very  eaily  felt  In  volume 
thira  the  Chronicle  has,  for  the  first  tame,  a  difierent  paging 
from  the  History,  according  to  the  plan  which  is  still  fol- 
,  lowed,  having,  as  is  stated  in  the  preface,  been  put  to  press 
,  before  the  History  was  ready,  in  order  to  expedite  tiie  pubU*> 
i  cation.  The  work,  however,  graduallv  foil  into  arrear*  and 
at  length,  instead  of  some  months,  it  was  nearly  as  many 
years  after  the  even^  had  Uken  place  till  their  history  ap- 
peared. The  publication  was  in  this  state  about  the  year 
1 780.  Great  exertions,  however,  were  soon  aiUr  made  by 
the  conductors  to  recover  their  lost  ground ;  on  one  occasion, 
two  years,  1784  and  1786,  were  compreaeed  into  one  volume, 
the  27th ;  and  early  in  1801  they  had  the  satisfaction  of 
publishing  the  volume  for  the  year  immediately  preceding ; 
thus  closing  the  century  with  the  work  oompleted  up  to  that 
date.  Since  then  the  publication  has  proceeded  regularly 
at  the  rate  of  a  volume  each  year.  That  last  puMished» 
being  the  Annual  Register  for  1832,  is  the  74th  of  the 
series.  Of  the  older  v^umes,  several  have  been  reprinted 
of  late  years  in  order  to  complete  sets.  Alt  index  to  the 
work,  from  its  oommenoement  to  the  year  1780  inclusive, 
was  published  soon  after  the  oompletion^f  the  volume  for 
that  year,  and  has  been  several  times  reprinted;  and  in 
J  820  a  second  index  appeared,  comprehendmf  the  fomerf 
and  embracing  also  all  the  additional  vcdumee  up  to  that  for 
1819  inclusive. 

In  1781  was  published  the  first  volume  of  the  Nem  An- 
nual Register,  containing  the  history  of  the  preceding  year. 
It  was  projected  and  originally  edited  by  Dr.  K^pis ;  after 
whose  aeath,  in  17^5,  it  was  conducted  by  the  Reverend 
Thomas  Morgan,  LLJ>.,  the  ooadiutor  of  Dr.  Aikin  in  the 
preparation  of  his  Biographicol  Dictionary,  Watt«  in  his 
jBibliotheca  Britannica,  states  that  this  publication  was  at 
one  time  edited  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Mason  Good ;  but  we 
do  not  observe  that  this  is  mentioned  in  Dr.  OUnthus  Gre- 
gory's life  of  that  gentleman.  The  New  Annual  Register 
was  continued  till  1 825,  but  it  never  attained  the  reputation 
of  its  predecessor  and  rival. 

The  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  was  commenced  in 
1 808,  and  was  continued  at  least  till  1 82d.  We  believe  it  is 
no  longer  published.  Some  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  this 
work  were  written  by  Sir  Walter  Soott  and  Mr,  Southey ; 
and  it  was  throughout  conducted  with  great  ability. 

Other  works  of  this  description  are  the  Afmual  Asiatic 
Register,  begun  in  1799;  the  Bcaotiet  Annual  Register^ 
first  edited  by  the  late  Dr.  John  Rippon;  the  Historical, 
Political,  and  Literary  Register  for  1789,  published  in 
1770;  and  the  Imperial  and  County  Anmial  Register  for 
1 61 0,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  1811.  The  two  last  mentioned  seem  to 
have  been  dropped  afler  the  first  year. 

A  French  work,  in  imitation  of  the  English  Annual  Rik* 
gisters,  was  commenced  at  Paris  in  1818|  under  the  title  of 
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dtlnyairt  Ituioriqus  AnnuH;  and  tharo  is  alto  tilt  Anuriean 
Annual  Regui^r,  publiahtd  at  N«w  York. 

ANNUjELS.  By  this  name  gardenen  designate  all 
plant!  whicdi,  if  seiwn  in  the  spring,  will  flower,  peKeet  their 
eeed,  and  perish  in  the  eourse  of  the  same  season ;  if  two 
seaaens  art  genevally  requisite  tat  this  purpose,  they  then 
eall  plants  hiennial8--4>ot  fai  fhet  they  are  both  of  the  same 
nature :  annuals,  if  soiwn  in  tiie  autumn,  beoome  biennials ; 
and  the  latter,  if  sown  early  in  the  spring,  will  go  through 
every  stage  of  life  in  the  same  year ;  the  only  difference  be- 
tween th«B  is,  that  biennials  are  rather  longer  in  eompleting 
the  term  of  tiieir  existence  than  annuals  are. 

Physiologically  considered,  such  plants  belong  to  a  much 
more  extenyive  body  of  vegetables  than  is  usually  supposed. 
Plants  may  be  said  to  consist  of  two  kinds,  those  which 
perish  after  once  producing  their  fhiit,  and  those  which 
continue  to  grow  and  produce  fruit  year  after  year.  To  the 
first  of  these  classes  belong  net  only  annual  and  biennial 
herbs,  but  also  many  palms,  the  agave,  and  several  other 
monocotyledonous  tre^* 

The  usual  method  of  multiplying  annuals  is  by  their  seed. 
It  is,  however*  possible  to  dispense  with  this  mode,  and  to 
perpetuate  them  by  cuttings,  care  only  being  taken  that  the 
part  used  for  a  cutting  is  not  in  a  flowering  state  ;  in  this 
way  the  fugitive  beauties  of  such  plants  as  balsams  and  the 
like  may  be  perpetuated.  Even  oucumber  and  melon  plants 
may  be  rw^ovated  when  in  the  last  stage  of  decay  by  their 
young  branches  being  out  off  and  made  to  put  forth  roots ; 
and  the  different  raees  of  cabbages,  the  qualities  of  which 
can  scarcely  be  preserved  by  the  precarious  plan  of  seed- 
saving,  may  be  carried  forward  from  year  to  year.  (See 
Qanwters  Moganne,  vol.  ix.  p.  226.) 

Gardeners  distinguish  annuals  into  two  kinds,  hardy  and 
tender:  the  first  eomprehends  all  those  which  will  grow  if' 
their  seeds  are  sown  at  once  in  the  open  border ;  the  last 
consist  of  such  as  require  to  be  raised  in  artificial  heat  The 
management  of  both  these  is  so  simple  and  well  known  that 
atUe  requires  to  be  said  upon  the  subject :  there  are,  how- 
ever, two  or  three  points  that  deserve  to  be  particularly  ad- 
verted to.  The  seeds  of  hardy  annuals  are  apt  to  be  de* 
stroyed  by  birds,  or  to  be  scorched  up  by  a  continuance  of 
dry  weather ;  both  these  accidents  may  be  prevented  by  in- 
verting over  the  patch  in  which  they  are  sown  a  common 
flower-pot ;  this  should  be  examined  daily,  and  as  soon  as 
the  plants  are  found  to  be  making  their  appearance,  it  should 
be  elevated  a  htUe  by  resting  its  rim  on  two  or  three  pebbles, 
so  as  to  admit  air  and  light.  After  a  little  while  the  plants 
will  be  fully  established,  and  the  pots  may  be  reraovei. 

Two  things  only  are  to  be  observed  in  the  management  of 
tender  annuals  beyond  the  ordinary  practice  of  every  gar- 
dener. Firstly,  they  should  not  be  raised  in  a  very  high 
temperature  if  they  are  afterwards  to  be  planted  in  the  open 
air;  and  secondly,  the  seedlings  should  never  be  transferred 
from  the  seed- pan  at  once  to  the  open  ground,  but  should 
always  jindergo  the  intermediate  operation  of  being  trans- 
ferred into  small  pots.  Very  great  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  give  them  much  heat,  especially  at  night  and  they  should 
be  exposed  as  much  as  possible  to  air  after  they  have  once 
rooted  in  their  pots :  unless  this  is  attended  to,  they  become 
weak  and  what  is  called  drawn  up— or  what  might  be  called 
starved — for  this  well-known  appearance  arises  from  the 
plants  not  having  been  able  to  consume  the  necessary  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is,  as  is  well  known,  the 
matter  on  which  they  feed.  Plants  can  only  feed  in  free  air 
and  bright  sunlight :  if  therefore  they  are  prevented  fron^doing 
this  they  are  starved ;  for  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  a  co- 
pk>us  supply  of  stimulating  manure  will  supply  the  place  of 
nght  and  aur ;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  but  augment  uie  mis- 
chief that  results  from  their  deficiency. 

ANNUITY  (in  Law)  consists  in  the  pavment  of  a 
certain  sum  of  money,  yearly  calculated,  and  charged  upon 
the  person  or  personal  estate  of  the  individual  from  whom  it 
is  due ;  ibr  if  it  ii  ehargtd  upon  his  real  estate,  it  is  not  an 
annuity  but  a  rent.  [See  Rknt.]  A  sum  of  iponey  pay- 
able occasionally  does  not  constitute  an  annuity  ;  the  time 
of  payment  must  recur  regularly  at  certain  stated  periods, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  that  these  periods  should  be  at  the 
interval  of  a  year ;  an  annuity  may  be  made  payable  quar- 
terly, or  half  yturly,  (as  is  Ttiy  generally  the  case,)  or  at  any 
other  aliquot  p<nrtion  of  a  year ;  and  it  may  even  be  made  pay- 
able once  in  two,  thrte,  twenty,  or  any  other  number  of  years. 

Under  the  Roman  law,  annuities  were  chiefly  sueh  ae 
were  created  by  will,  constituting  a  charge  upon  the  heir  in 


fhToiir  of  the  legatee.  (8te  Dige9$.  lib.  xxxiif .  tit  1 .  Domtf  a 
Civil  Law,  9d  ^art  book  iv.,  tit  t,  see.  1.)  In  the  midiUe 
ages  they  were  firequently  given  to  professional  men  as  a 
species  of  retainer ;  and  in  more  modem  times  they  have 
been  very  much  resoited  to  as  a  means  of  borrowing  money. 
When  the  person  who  borrows  undertakes,  instead  of  inte- 
rest to  pay  an  annuity,  he  is  styled  the  gremtor;  the  person 
who  lends,  being  by  the  agreement  entitled  to  receive  the 
payments,  is  called  the  grantet  of  the  annuity.  This  prae- 
tioe  seems  to  have  been  introduced  on  the  Continent  with 
the  revival  of  commerce,  at  a  time  when  the  advantages  of 
borrowing  were  already  felt  but  the  taking  of  interest  was 
still  strictly  forbidden.  In  the  fifteenth  century  contracts  of 
this  kind  were  decided  by  the  popes  to  be  lawfiil,  and  were 
recognised  as  sueh  in  France,  even  though  every  species  of 
interest  upon  money  borrowed  was  deemed  usurious.  (Do- 
mat's  Civil  Law,  1st  Part,  book  i.,  tit.  6.)  The  commer 
cial  8tate«t  of  Italy  early  availed  themselves  of  this  mode  of 
raising  money,  and  their  example  has  since  been  followed 
in  the  national  debts  of  other  eomitrief.  [See  National 
Dbbt.    FtrpcDs.    Stocks.] 

An  annuity  may  be  created  either  ft>r  a  term  of  years,  fbr 
the  life  or  lives  of  any  persons  named,  or  in  perpetuity ;  and 
in  the  latter  ease,  though,  as  in  all  others,  the  annuity  as  to 
its  seeurity  is  personal  only,  yet  it  may  be  so  granted  as  to 
descend  in  the  same  manner  as  real  property  ;  and  hence 
an  annnity  is  reckoned  among  the  species  of  incorpored 
hereditaments. 

A  perpetual  annuity,  granted  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of 
money  advanced,  differs  from  interest  in  this,  that  the 
grantee  has  no  ri^ht  to  demand  back  his  principal,  but  must 
be  content  to  receive  the  annuity  which  he  has  purchased,  as 
long  as  it  shall  please  the  other  party  to  continue  it:— but 
the  annuity  is  in  its  nature  redeemable  at  the  option  of  the 
grantor, — who  is  thus  at  liberty  to  discharge  himself  from 
any  fiirther  payments  by  returning  the  money  which  he  has 
borrowed,  it  may,  however,  be  agreed  between  the  parties 
(as  it  generally  has  been  in  the  creation  of  our  own  national 
debt,  which  consists  chiefly  of  annuities  of  this  sort)  that  the 
redemption  shall  not  take  place  for  a  certain  number  of 
years.  The  number  of  years  within  which,  according  to  the 
present  law  of  France,  an  annuity  of  this  sort  (une  rente 
constitut^e  en  perpetuel)  may  be  made  irredeemable,  is 
limited  to  ten.     (See  Code  Civil,  Art.  I«f09,  &c.) 

An  annuity  for  life,  or  years,  is  not  redeemable  in  the 
same  manner ;  but  it  may  be  agreed  by  the  parties  to  tho 
contract  that  it  shall  be  redeemable  on  certain  terms ; — or, 
it  may  afterwards  be  redeemed  by  consent  of  both  parties : 
and  where  the  justice  of  the  case  requires  it,  (where  there 
has  been  fraud,  for  instance,  or  the  barzain  is  unreason- 
able,) a  court  of  equity  will  decree  a  redemption.  When 
such  an  annuity  is  mnted  in  consideration  of  money 
advanced,  the  annufu  payments  may  be  considered  as 
composed  of  two  portions,  one  being  in  the  nature  of  interest, 
the  other  a  return  of  a  portion  of  the  principal,  so  calculated, 
that  when  the  annuity  shall  have  determined,  the  whole  of 
the  principal  will  be  repaid.  Annuities  for  life  or  years, 
being  the  only  securiW  that  can  be  ^ven  by  persons  who 
have  themselves  but  a  limited  interest  m  their  property,  are 
frequently  made  in  consideration  of  a  loan.  Besides  this  ad- 
vantage, annuities  for  life,  inasmuch  as  they  are  attended  with 
risk,  are  not  within  the  reach  of  the  usury  laws,  and  are  there- 
fore often  used  in  order  to  evade  them :  the  legislature  has 
for  this  reason  thought  fit  to  require  that  certain  formaUties 
should  be  observed  in  creating  them.  It  is  enacted  (by 
Stat  53  Geo.  III.,  c.  141) '  That  every  instrument  by  which 
an  annuity  for  life  Is  granted  shall  be  null  and  void,  unless, 
within  thirty  days  after  the  execution  thereof,  there  shall  be 
inrolled,  In  the  High  (3ourt  of  Chancery,  a  memorial  con- 
taining the  date,  the  names  of  the  parties  and  witnesses,  and 
the  conditions  of  the  contract ;  and  if  the  lender  does  not 
really  and  truly  advance  the  whole  of  the  consideration 
money,— that  is,  if  part  of  it  is  returned,  or  is  paid  in  notes 
whkh  are  afterwards  fimudulently  cancelled,  or  is  retained 
on  pretence  of  answering  fUture  payments,  or  i£  being  ex- 
pressed to  be  paid  in  money,  it  h  in  ikct  paid  in  goods»^the 
person  charged  with  the  annuity  (that  is.  the  borrower)  may, 
if  any  action  should  be  brought  against  him  for  the  pay- 
ment of  it,  by  applying  to  the  court  have  the  instrument 
cancelled.*  The  same  stiitute  also  enacta,  that  every  con- 
tract for  the  purchase  of  an  annuity,  made  with  a  minor, 
shall  be  void,  and  shall  remain  w.  even  thoujjh  the  minor, 
on  coming  of  age,  should  attempt  to  confiroMt     The^ro- 
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visions  of  ibis  act  an  intended  to  be  confined  to  cases  where 
the  annuity  is  granted  in  consideration  of  a  loan. 

Annuities  may  be,  and  very  frequently  are.  created  by  will, 
and  such  a  beouest  is  considered  in  law  as  a  general  legacy, 
and,  in  case  or  a  deficiency  in  the  estate  of  the  testator,  it 
will  abate  proportionably  with  the  other  legacies.  The  pajr- 
ment  of  an  annuity  may  be  charged  either  upon  some  parti- 
cular Amd  (in  which  case  if  the  ftind  fails  the  annuity 
ceases)  or  upon  the  whole  personal  estate  of  the  grantor ; 
which  is  usually  effected  by  a  deed  of  covenant,  a  bond,  or  a 
warrant  of  attorney.  If  the  person  charged  with  the  pay- 
ment of  an  annuity  becomes  bankrupt,  the  annuity  may  be 
proved  as  a  debt  before  the  Ommissioners,  and  its  value 
ascertained,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  bankrunt  act 
(6  Geo.  IV.,  c.  16,  s.  54).  The  value  thus  ascertainea  be* 
comes  a  debt  charged  upon  the  estate  of  the  bankrupt ;  and 
hereby  both  the  bankrupt  and  his  surety  are  discharged  firom 
all  suDsequent  payments. 

If  the  person  on  whose  life  an  annuity  is  granted  dies  be- 
tween two  days  of  payment,  the  grantee  has  no  claim  what- 
ever in  respect  of  the  time  elapsed  since  the  last  day  of  pay- 
ment [see  Apportioxmxnt]  :  Arom  this  rule,  however,  are 
excepted  such  annuities  as  are  granted  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  grantee,— and  the  parties  may  in  all  cases,  if  they 
choose  it,  by  an  express  agreement,  provide  that  the  grantee 
shall  have  a  rateable  portion  of  the  annuity  for  the  time  be- 
tween the  last  payment  and  the  death  of  the  person  on  whose 
life  it  is  granted.  On  government  annuities  a  quarter's 
annuity  is  paid  to  the  executors  of  an  annuitant,  if  they 
oome  m  and  prove  the  death.  (See  Comyn*s  Digest,  tit. 
Annuity ;  Lumley  On  Annuities.) 

ANNUITY,  a  term  derived  firom  the  Latin  onituf,  ayear ; 
signifying,  in  its  most  general  sense,  any  fixed  sum  of 
money  which  is  payable  either  vearly,  or  in  given  portions 
at  stated  periods  of  the  year,  "[fhus,  the  lease  of  a  house, 
which  lets  for  50/.  a  year,  and  which  has  17  years  to  run,  is 
to  the  owner  an  annuity  of  50/.  for  17  years.  In  an  ordi- 
nary use  of  the  terra,  it  signifies  a  sum  of  money  payable  to 
an  individual  yearly,  during  life.  In  the  former  case,  it  is 
called,  in  technical  language,  an  annmty  certain,  and  in 
the  latter,  a  life  annmty. 

It  is  evident  that  every  beneficial  interest  which  is  either 
to  continue  for  ever,  or  to  stop  at  the  end  of  a  given  time, 
such  as  a  freehold,  a  lease,  a  debt  to  be  paid  in  yearly  instal- 
ments, &c.,  is  contained  under  the  general  head  of  an  an- 
nuity certain^  while  every  such  interest  which  terminates 
with  the  Uves  of  any  one  or  more  individuals,  aU  that  in  law 
is  called  a  Ufe-estate,  and  all  salaries,  as  well  as  what  are 
most  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  life  annuities,  fdl 
under  the  latter  term.  Closely  connected  with  this  part  of 
the  subject  are  copyholds,  (which  see,)  in  which  an  estate 
is  held  during  certain  lives,  but  in  which  there  is  a  power  of 
renewing  any  life  when  it  drops,  that  is,  substituting  another 
life  in  place  of  the  former,  on  payment  of  a  fine— ritkr- 
siONs,  or  the  interest  which  the  next  proprietor  has  in  any 
estate,  &c.,  after  the  death  of  the  present — and  life-insurance, 
(see  Insurance,)  in  which  the  question  is,  what  annuity 
must  A  pay  to  B.  during  his  life,  m  order  that  B.  may  pay 
a  ffiven  sum  to  A.*s  executors  at  his  death. 

If  money  could  not  be  improved  at  interest,  the  value  of 
an  annuity  certain  would  simply  be  the  yearly  sum  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  years  it  is  to  continue  to  be  paid. 
Thus  a  lease  for  3  years  of  a  house  which  is  worth  1 00/.  a 
year,  might  either  oe  bought  by  paying  the  rent  yearly,  or 
by  paying  300/.  at  once,  A  me  annuity,  in  such  a  case, 
will  be  worth  an  annuity  certain,  continued  for  the  average 
number  of  years  lived  by  individuals  of  the  same  age  as  the 
one  to  whom  the  annuitv  is  granted.  But  if  compound  in- 
terest be  supposed,  which  is  always  the  case  in  real  transac- 
tions of  this  kind,  the'landlord,  in  the  case  of  the  annuity 
certain,  just  sdluded  to,  must  only  receive  such  a  sum,  as 
when  put  out  to  interest,  with  100/.  subtracted  every  year 
for  rent,  will  just  be  exhausted  at  the  end  of  3  years.  To 
exemplify  this,  let  us  suppose  that  money  can  be  improved 
at  4  per  cent.  In  Table  I.,  in  the  column  headed  4  p.  c. 
<4  per  cent.)  we  find  2*775  opposite  to  3  in  the  first  column, 
by  which  is  meant  that  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  of 
one  pound  to  last  3  years  is  2' 775/.,  or  2-^^l  The  present 
value  of  an  annuity  of  100/.  under  the  same  circumstances 
is,  therefore,  2775/.,  or  277/.  10*.  This  is  the  value  of  a 
lease  for  three  years  corresponding  to  a  yearly  rent  of  100/. 
The  landlord  who  receives  this,  and  puts  it  out  at  4  per 
cent,  wiU,  at  the  end  of  one  year,  have  288».  12*.    From 


this  be  Bubtraets  100/.  for  the  rant  which  has  beoooie  doe^ 
and  puts  out  the  remainder  188/.  ISf.  again  at  4  per  cent. 
At  the  end  of  a  year  this  has  increased  to  196/.  2*.  lOfie/.* 
from  which  100/.  is  again  subtracted  for  rent  -The  re- 
mainder, 96/.  2*.  10|^.,  again  put  out  at  interest,  becomes 
at  the  end  of  the  year  99/.  19*.  9<1,  within  three  pence  of  tbo 
last  year's  rent  This  little  difformce  arises  ffmn  the  im- 
perfection oi  the  Table,  which  extends  to  three  dadmal 
places  only. 

Table  1,— Present  Velue  of  an  AnmtUy  qfOne  PoumL 


No.ofYMTf.     8p.o. 

•♦P.c 

4p.c 

5p.c. 

•971 

-966 

•962 

-952 

1*913 

1-900 

1-886 

1-859 

2*829 

2-802 

2-775 

2-723 

3-717 

3-673 

3-630 

3-546 

4-580 

4-515 

4-452 

4-329 

5-417 

5-329 

5-242 

5-076 

6-230 

6115 

6-002 

5-786 

7-020 

6-874 

6-733 

6-463 

7-786 

7-608 

7-435 

7-108 

10 

8-530 

8-317 

8-111 

7*722 

15 

11-938 

11-517 

11*118 

10-380 

20 

14-877 

14-212 

13-590 

12-462 

25 

17-413 

16-482 

15-622 

14-094 

30 

19-600 

18-392 

17-292 

15*372 

40 

23115 

21-355 

19-793 

17-159 

50 

25-730 

23-456 

21-482 

18-296 

60 

27-676 

24-945 

22-623 

18-929 

70 

29-123 

26-000 

23*395 

19-343 

Fori 
ever J ' 

33-333 

28-571 

25-000 

20-000 

To  find  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  <^  1/.  per  annum 
continued  for  10  vears,  interest  being  at  5  per  cent,  look  in 
the  column  heaaed  5  p.  c,  and  there,  opposite  to  10  in  the 
first  column,  will  be  found  the  value  7*722/.  or  7/.  14*.  6)<i. 
This  would  be  commonly  said  to  be  7*722  year's  purchase 
of  the  annuity.  For  a  convenient  rule  for  reducing  decimals 
of  a  pound  to  shillings  and  pence,  and  the  converse,  see  the 
Penny  Magazine^  No.  52.  It  may  also  be  done  by  the  fol- 
lowing table  : 

Tables  II.  and  III. — For  reducing  Decimals  qfa  Pound 
to  ShUiings  and  Pence,  and  the  converse. 


Dec. 

f. 

Dec 

9. 

d. 

Dec. 

d. 

•1 

2 

01 

0 

^ 

-001 

a 

-2 

4 

*02 

0 

5 

•002 

0 

•3 

6 

-03 

0 

i\ 

•003 

(y 

-4 

8 

•04 

0 

•004 

1 

•5 

10 

-05 

o' 

-005 

u 

•6 

12 

•06 

^ 

-006 

li 

-7 

14 

•07 

5 

•007 

If 

•8 

16 

-08 

_8 

•008 

2 

-9 

18 
Dee. 

•09 
d. 

•009 

H 

f. 

Dec 

Dee. 

1 

•05 

1 

-004 

-oor 

2 

-1 

2 

-008 

•002 

3 

•15 

3 

•013 

•003 

4 

-2 

4 

*017 

5 

-25 

5 

•021 

6 

-3 

6 

-025 

7 

-35 

7 

•029 

8 

-4 

8 

-033 

9 

-45 

9 

-037 

10 

•5 

10 
'  11 

-042 
-046 

For  example,  what  is  '665/.  in  shillings  and  pence? 
Table  II.        '6  is        £0     12    0 

•06  „  I     U 

•005         „  li 


*665  £0     13    3| 

Again,  what  is  17*.  10{(/.  in  decimals  of  a  pound? 
Table  III.  £o    10      0        is        -5 

7      0         „        -35 
10         „        -042 
'003 


I 


£0     17     10} 


*895 


These  conversions  are  not  made  with  perfect  exactness, 
as  only  three  decimal  places  are  taken.  The  error  will  never 
be  more  than  one  farthing. 
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To  it§e  Table  I.  wfaeve  the  number  of  years  is  not  in  the 
table,  but  is  intermediate  between  two  of  those  in  the  table, 
aueh  a  mean  must  be  taken  between  the  annuities  belonging 
to  the  nearest  years  above  and  below  the  j^ven  ^rear,  as  the 
^ven  year  is  between  those  two  years.  This  will  give  the 
result  with  sufficient  nearness.  We  must  observe,  that  no 
tables  which  we  have  room  to  give  are  sufficient  ibr  more 
than  a  first  guess,  so  to  speak,  at  the  value  required,  such 
as  may  enabto  anyone,  who  is  master  of  common  arithmetic, 
not  to  finrm  a  decisive  opinion  on  the  case  before  him,  but  to 
judge  whether  it  is  worth  his  while  to  make  a  more  exact 
enquiry,  either  by  taking  professional  advice,  or  eonsulting 
larger  tables.  As  an  example  of  the  case  mentioned,  suppose 
we  ask  for  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  1/.  continued  for  1 2  years, 
interest  being  at  4  per  cent  We  find  in  Table  I.,  column  4  per 
cent.  For      10     years  6*1 11 

15        „  11118 

Difference         3*007 

Since  5  years  adds  3*007  to  the  value  of  the  annuity,  every 
year  will  add  abont  one-fifth  part  of  this,  or  *6UI,  and  2  years 
will  add  about  1*202.  This,  added  to  8*111,  gives  9*313. 
The  real  value  is  more  near  to  9*385,  and  the  error  of  our 
table  is  *07  out  of  9*31 3,  or  about  the  133rd  part  of  the  whole. 
The  higher  we  go  in  the  table,  the  less  proportion  of  the 
whole  will  this  error  be. 

The  last  line  in  Table  I.  gives  the  value  of  the  annuity  of 
1/.  continued  for  ever:  for  example,  at  5  percent.,  the  value 
of  liL  ibr  ever,  or,  as  it  is  called,  a  perpetuity  of  1/.,  is  20/. 
This  is  the  sum  which  at  5  per  cent,  yields  I/,  a  year  in  in- 
terest only,  without  diminution  of  the  principal.  We  see 
that  an  annuity  for  a  long  term  of  years  differs  very  httle 
in  present  value  firom  the  same  continued  for  ever:  for 
example,  1/.  continued  for  70  years  at  4  per  cent,  is  worth 
23*395/^  while  the  perpetuity  at  the  same  rate  is  worth 
only  25L  Hence  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  which  is 
not  to  begin  to  be  paid  till  70  years  have  elapsed,  but  is  after- 
wards to  be  continued  for  ever,  is  1*605  at  4  per  cent :  which 
sum  improved  during  the  70  years,  would  yield  the  25L 
necessary  to  pay  Uie  annuity  for  all  years  succeeding. 

Tabls  IV.^Amountqf  an  Annuity  qf  One  Pound, 

Y.  S  p.  e.  8|  p-  c 

1  1-000  POOO 

2  2030  2- 035 

3  3091  3-106 

4  4184  4-215 

5  5-309  5-362 

6  6-468  6*550 

7  7-662  7-779 

8  8-892  9052 

9  10* 159  10-368 
10  11-464  U-731 
15  18-599  19-296 
20  26-870  28-280 
25  36-459  38-950 
30  47-576  51-623 
40  75-401  84-550 
50  112-797  130-998 
60  163-053  196-517 
70  23a-694  288-938 

In  this  Table  we  see  what  would  be  possessed  by  the 
receiver  of  an  annuity  at  the  end  of  his  term,  if  he  put  each 
year's  annuity  out  at  interest  so  soon  as  he  received  it  For 
example,  an  annuity  of  U.,  in  40  years,  at  5  ner  cent, 
amounts  to  120*8/.,  which  includes  40/.  received  altogether 
at  the  end  of  the  different  years,  and  80*  8/.  the  compound 
interest  arising  from  the  first  year's  annuity,  which  has 
been  39  years  at  interest,  the  second  year  s  annuity  which  has 
'  been  38  years  at  interest,  and  so  on,  down  to  the  last  year's 
annuity,  which  has  only  just  been  received.  When  die  an- 
nuity IS  payable  half-yearlv,  or  quarterly,  its  present  value 
is  somewhat  greater  than  that  given  in  the  preceding  Table. 
For  the  annmtant,  receiving  certain  portions  of  his  annuity 
sooner  than  in  the  case  of  yearly  payments,  j^ins  an  addi- 
tional portion  of  interest  Since  4  per  cent,  is  2  per  cent 
half  yearly  and  1  per  cent  quarterly,  and  since  eiery  term 
contains  twice  as  many  half-years  as  years,  and  four  times 
as  many  quarters,  it  is  evident  that  an  annuity  of  100/.  a- 
year,  f»ayable  half-yearly,  at  4  percent.,  for  10  years,  is  the 
same  in  present  value  as  one  of  50/.  per  annum,  payable 
yearly t  at  2  per  cent,  for  20  years.  Again,  100/.  a-year, 
payable  quarterly  for  10  years,  money  being  at  4  per  cent,  is 
equivalent  to  an  annuity  of  25/.,  payable  yearly  for  40  years, 
money  being[  at  1  per  cent 

The  principles  on  which  the  calculation  of  lii»  annuities 


ip.c 

5p.c. 

1-000 

1-000 

2  040 

2050 

3- 122 

3- 153 

4-246 

4-310 

5-416 

5-526 

6-633 

6-802 

7-898 

8-142 

9-214 

9-549 

10-583 

11-027 

12-006 

12-578 

20-024 

21-579 

29-778 

33  066 

41-646 

47-727 

56  085 

66-439 

95  026 

120-800 

152-667 

209-348 

237-991 

353-584 

364-290 

588-529 

depends  will  be  more  fhlly  explained  in  the  articles  PaoBA'* 
BiLiTY  and  MosTALiTT.  Let  us  suppose  100  persons,  all  of 
the  same  age,  buy  a  life  annuity  at  the  same  office.  Let  ua 
also  suppose  it  has  been  found  out  that  of  1 00  persons  at  that 
age  10  oie  in  the  first  year,  on  the  average,  10  more  in  the 
second  year,  and  so  on.  If  then  it  can  be  relied  upon  that 
100  persons  will  die  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
average  of  mankind,  or  at  least  that  in  such  a  number,  the 
longevity  of  some  will  be  compensated  by  the  unexpected 
death  of  others,  the  fair  estimation  of  the  value  of  a  life 
annuity  to  be  granted  to  each  may  be  made  as  follows.  To 
make  the  question  more  distinct  let  us  suppose  the  bargain 
to  be  made  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1 833,  so  that  payment  of 
the  annuities  is  due  to  the  8ur\'ivors  on  new-year  s  day  of 
each  year.  Moreover  let  each  year's  annuity  be  made  the 
subiect  of  a  separate  contract  The  first  question  is,  what 
ought  each  individual  to  pay  in  order  that  he  may  receive 
the  annuity  of  1/.,  if  he  survives,  in  1834  ?  By  the  general 
law  of  mortality,  we  suppose  that  only  90  will  remain  to 
claim,  who  will,  therefore,  receive  90/.  among  them,  the  re- 
maining 10  havinff  died  in  the  inter\'al.  It  is  sufficient 
therefore,  to  meet  the  claims  of  1 834,  that  the  whole  100  pay 
among  them,  January  1,  1833,  such  a  sum  as  will,  when 

5ut  out  at  interest  (suppose  4  per  cent,)  amount  to  90/.  on 
anuary  I,  1834.  This  sum  is  86*654/.,  &nd  its  hundredth 
partis  '86654/.,  which  is,  therefore,  what  each  should  pay 
to  entitle  himself  to  receive  the  annuity  in  1 834.  There  will 
be  only  80  to  claim  in  1835,  and,  therefore,  the  whole  100 
must  among  them  pay  as  much  as  will,  put  out  at  4  per 
cent,  for  2  years,  amount  to  80/.  This  sum  is  73  *  968/.,  and 
its  hundredth  part  is  '73968/.,  which  is,  therefore,  what 
each  must  pay,  in  order  to  receive  the  annuity,  if  he  lives,  in 
18^5.  The  remaining  years  are  treated  in  the  same  way, 
and  the  sum  of  the  shares  of  each  individual  for  the  diffe- 
rent years,  is  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  for  lus  life. 
We  must  observe,  that  in  the  term  value  cfan  annuity ^  it  is 
always  implied  that  the  first  annuity  becomes  payable  at  the 
expiration  of  a  year  after  the  payment  of  the  purchase 
money. 

The  value  of  a  life  annuity  depends,  therefore,  upon  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  presumed  a  large  number  of  persons, 
simOarly  situated  with  the  buyer,  would  die  off  successively. 
Various  Tables  of  these  decrements  of  life,  as  they  are 
called,  have  been  constructed,  from  observations  made 
among  different  classes  of  fives.  Some  make  the  mortality 
greater  than  others ;  and  of  course.  Tables  which  give  a 
large  mortality,  give  the  value  of  the  annuity  smaller  than 
thMe  which  suppose  men  to  live  longer.  Those  who  buy 
annuities  would,  therefore,  be  glad  to  be  rated  according  to 
tables  of  high  mortality  or  low  expectation  of  life ;  while 
those  who  sell  them  would  prefer  receiving  the  price  indi- 
cated by  tables  which  give  a  lower  rate  of  mortality.  In 
insurances  the  reverse  is  the  case :  the  shorter  the  time 
which  a  man  is  supposed  to  live,  the  more  must  he  pay 
the  office,  that  the  latter  may  at  his  death  have  accumu- 
lated wherewithal  to  pay  his  executors.  We  now  give  in 
Table  V,  the  values  of  annuities  according  to  three  of  the 
most  celebrated  Tables. 

Tablk  \, —Present  Value  or  Purehaee-money  of  a 
m^  Annuity. 


Carlidr. 

Oor.M. 

Got.  P. 

Age. 

3p.c  4p.c.    6p.c. 

3p.e.   4p.e.  Sp.e. 

4p.e. 

4p.c. 

0 

12-3  10-3     8-9 

17-3  14-3  12-1 

5 

20  5  17-2  14-8 

23-7  19-6  16-6 

19-3 

200 

10 

20-7  17-5  151 

23-5  19-6  16-7 

18-8 

19-7 

15 

19-7  16-8  14-6 

22-6  19-0  16-2 

180 

19-1 

20 

18-6  160  14-0 

21-7  18-4  15-8 

17-3 

18-6 

25 

17-8  15-4  13-6 

20-7  17  6  15-3 

16-9 

18-1 

30 

16-9  14-8  13-1 

19  6  16-9  14-7 

16-4 

17-5 

35 

15-9  140  12-5 

18-4  160  141 

15-7 

16-9 

40 

14-8  13-2  11-8 

171  151  13-4 

14-9 

16-2 

45 

13*7  12-3  IM 

15-9  14-1  12-6 

13-8 

16-3 

50 

12-4  11-3  10-3 

14-3  12-9  11-7 

12-4 

14-2 

55 

11*2  10-2    9-4 

12-4  11-3  10-3 

no 

128 

60 

9-8    9*0    8-4 

10-5    9-7    8-9 

9-7 

11-3 

65 

8-3    7-8    7-3 

8-9    8-3    7-8 

8-2 

9-6 

70 

6-7    6-4    60 

7-1     6-7    6-3 

6-8 

7-9 

75 

5-2    6-0    4-7 

55    5  2    50 

5-4 

6-3 

80 

3-8    3-6    3-5 

4-4    4  2    40 

3-8 

4-9 

85 

2-6    2-5    2-5 

3>tJ    3-1     3-0 

2-3 

8-8 

90 

1-8     1-8    1-7 

2-5    2-4    2  3 

1-3 

21 

95 

•2       -2       -2 

2-8    2  7    2-6 

•6 

1-0 

The  first  of  these  is 

calculated  from  the  North 

ampton 

Table, 

formed  by  Dr.  Price,  from  observations  of  burials,  kc, 

Jigitized  bv 

Vol.  U,— ft' 

ANM 


60 


ASH 


ft  Kortbamptoii.  At  eonp«M(|  vilb  M  e^#r  VaVkt  pi 
authori^,  i\  gives  tao  high  a  BSorlaUly  at  fdl  tlia  younger 
wai  miMe  ages  ef  life,  and,  consequently,  %&p  low  a  vdf^e 
of  thQ  annuity.  The  seeond  is  mm  the  Carlisle  Table, 
fmndl  by  Mr.  MOne,  from  observations  made  at  Carlisle. 
It  ^ves  much  less  mortality  than  most  other  Tables,  and, 
therefore,  ^ves  higher  values  of  the  annuities ;  but  it  has 
linee  been  proved  to  represent  the  actual  state  ef  life  among 
the  middle  classesi  in  me  eenturv  new  ending,  with  muc^ 

Stater  accuracy  than  could  haye  been  supposed!,  eonsidering 
e  local  character  of  the  observations  from  which  it  was 
(lerived.  The  third  table  is  that  constructed  by  Mr.  Fin- 
aison,  from  the  observatioii  of  the  mortality  in  the  govern- 
ment tontines  and  among  the  holders  of  annuities  granted 
bv  government  in  redemption  of  the  national  debt,  and 
diffbrs  from  the  former  two  in  distin^ishing  ^e  lives  of 
males  from  thpse  pf  Ibmales.  Most  ol^sensBons  hitherto 
imbHshed  unite  in  confirming  the  feet,  that  fi^n^ales,  on  the 
average,  live  longer  t]ian  maleSf  and  in  the  annuities  now 
ffranted  by  goveminent,  a  distinction  is  mad^  accprdingly. 
The  mean  betw^n  the  values  of  ennulties  on  mal^  and 
female  lives,  according  to  the  Qovemment  Tables,  agrees 
pretty  nearly  with  th?  Carlisle  Tables,  the  rate  pf  in&rest 
being  the  same. 

For  th9  materi^s  of  Table  Y.,  w^  are  iQdf  hted  to  the 
works  of  Dr.  Price,  on  ReverHonary  Faymmts;  of  Mr.  Milnej 
pn  4nnuities  and  Inmrcmc^f  ana  tp  Mr.  Finlaison*s  Beporf 
to  ths  House  qf  Cqmmont  on  Li/k Annuities  j  to  all  of  wnich 
we  refer  the  reader.  The  t«^ble9  we  of  course  very  much 
^bridged. 

To  use  the  Table  V.,  suppose  rtie  value  of  an  annuity  of 
109/.  ayear,  on  a  life  f^^  3$,  is  required,  iptere^t being  at 
4  per  cent.,  which  is  nearly  the  ftct^al  value  Pf  money.  We 
fi^d  in  the  column  marked  4  Mr  cent.,  pppoiite  to  35,  under 
the  Northampton  Tables  14 '9»  uq4er  thp  Carlisle  16*0,  an^ 
und^r  the  government  Table}  15' 7  Q?  16 '9,  a^^prdlng  as 
the  life  is  male  or  female.  TU^n^  ^r^  thp  numW  pf  pound? 
which  ought  to  buy  an  annuity  of  ]/.,  according  to  tbe99 
spvoral  authorities  j  and  taking  f^b  of  th«iH  IQQ  ti|ne»>  we 
navf  :— 

J^prthampton  T^ble  .        l4Qpf. 

Carlisle  Table  .  .  *  }$Q0( 
Government  Table  (malft)  .  1570/. 
Gpvernment  Table  (femalee)  1^90/t 

W«  ctrnnot  suppoae  that  the  aunui^  eottU  he  bought  for 
^M  than  would  be  required  by  the  Qtrlille  TaWei. 
To  find  the  value  of  an  annuity  pn  a  life  whose  Hg^  lies 

Ktween  two  of  those  given  in  the  talkie*  the  piopew  m^ust 
frllowpd  whiph  ha*  peen  airily  e^ptaineA  w  tteatwig  pf 
annuitiei  certain. 

An  annuity  on  two  joint  llv«  ia  one  wbifh  is  payable 
pnjy  sp  long  ai  both  the  peirsQW  w  wlwee  Uvei  it  i§  hpugbt 
^re  ^Uve  to  reeeive  it. 
Table  VL^Prteeni  VmIms  er  9u9ckmm-mom9^  t^f  m 
Annuity  <flLonttD9  JJpMl  Zmms. 


Carlisle.- 


p.  c, 


K^. 

0. 

vo. 

90. 

30. 

40. 

w. 

60. 

7«. 

• 

8-f 

tea 

ll»7 

10$ 

ee 

8-8 

4-7 

5 

16-8 

16-5 

15# 

14*4 

ire 

10-5 

5-0 

10 

17^0 

16-3 

15-J 
14-3 

18-8 

12-0 

9-S 

41 

15 

16«3 

15-5 

12-? 

10-5 

7-9 

30 

^ 

15'6 

14-7 

13-4 

11-9 

90 

6-4 

24 

25 

14-8 

13-8 

12-5 

10-3 

7-9 

50 

2-6 

30 

13-9 

12-9 

11-4 

8-8 

6-3 

40 

2-3 

1'9 

4d 

12-1 

10-9 

6*6 

6-3 

3-9 

«-8 

1*0 

50 

10- 1 

8-1 

6*0 

3-9 

n 

I'O 

60 

6-9 

5*3 

8-6 

^•1 

7b 
90 

4-4 
a-4 

1-6 

1-9 
1-8 

1-5 

N^thMB^ton.— 4  p.  ^ 


Afa     p.  10.  ao.  IS.      4A.  ic  ia      to. 

1  8*3  10  8  10-1  8*4      8-i  7*6  8*1      4*4 

»  13*6  13-5  180  11*7  10-8  8*9  J-O      4-8 

10  14-8  13*4  120  11*8  lO-I  8<i  6*0      3-5 

1^  13-4  12-8  11*8  10-6  9*1  7*1  A'f      2-5 

20  12^6  11  9  10-0  9-8  8-f  6«8  8*4      1*7 

8i  11-9  11-8  10*8  8*8  6*9  4*8  9-4      O-f 

30  11*3  10*5  9*3  f'$  5*7  3*4  1*7 

40  9*8  8*8  7*5  8-8  3*8  Vf 

50  a-1  70  5-8  8*8  1-7 

60  6*8  4*9  3*1  ht 

f9  4*1  9*8  M 


TIm  |^i«6e4ki|  table  iieea  the  reaulta  el  Ae  CftflMe  epd 
Nsi^ampton  Tmbles  on  the  value  of  this  speeiea  of  anniii^ 
interest  being  M  4  per  eent  The  first  oohimn  shews  the 
age  ef  the  younger  life,  and  the  heriaental  headings  afe 
net  the  age  of  the  elder  life,  but  the  exeess  pf  the  age  9f  the 
elder  \\f^  abevd  diat  ef  the  younger.  For  example,  to  knew 
the  vajue  of  an  annuity  in  two  Joint  lives,  aced  86  and  55, 
ill  which  the  difference  of  age  fo  80  years.  Ii|  the  Oariisle 
l^Biblp  opposite  to  25,  the  younger,  and  under  SO,  the  di^ 
renee,  we  find  lO'S;  and  0*8  ip  the  Northaipptpn.  fer 
thp  value  of  an  annuity  of  IQO/.,  the  first  tableii  give,  tlhere^ 
f)re,  1030/.,  and  the  second  880/. 

The  value  of  an  annuity  en  the  longest  pf  twe  \iye^,  that 
b,  which  is  to  bp  payable  as  long  as  either  ef  the  two  shall 
be  alive  to  receive  it,  is  ibund  by  adding  together  the  values 
of  the  annuity  on  the  two  lives  sepairately  considered,  and 
subtracting  the  value  of  the  annuity  on  thie  joint  lives.  For 
the  above  species  of  annuity  puts  the  office  and  the  parties 
in  precisely  the  same  situatien  as  if  an  umuity  weie  gnuited 
te  each  party  separately,  but  on  eonditiMi  tm  me  «#  the 
annuities  ehpuld  be  returned  to  the  ofipe  so  long  aa  both 
were  alive,  that  ia,  during  their  joint  Uvea.  For  extmple, 
let  the  ages  he  85  and  55  as  before,  and  lei  the  Ca^iale 
Table  be  chosen,  interest  being  at  4  per  eent.,  we  have 
then : — 

Ta8lx  v.— Annuity  at  age  55     ,    .    11*8 
25      .    .     17-8 

Sum    .    /  .    .    98'9 
Tailb  Vl.-r-Joint  annuity.  55  &  85    .    10*8 

Diffinenee    .    .    18*8 
The  value,  therefi^re,  of  an  annuity  of  1/.  ppr  fMinnni  on 
the  survivor  is  18*6/. 

The  value  of  an  annuity  which  is  not  to  be  payable  til| 
either  one  or  other  of  two  persons  is  dead,  and  whic}i  is  to 
ppntinue  during  the  lifis  of  thp  survivor,  is  found  as  in  the 
last  case,  only  subtracting  tu^ce  the  valye  of  the  joint  an- 
nuity, instead  of  that  value  itself.  In  the  preceding  case  it 
is  8^8/.  FW  thia  ease  only  difpiia  from  tae  preoeding,  in 
that  ttie  annuity  is  npt  payable  while  both  are  alive,  ^at  is 
during  the  joint  lives.  Consequently  the  value  in  this  caSe 
is  less  than  that  in  the  last,  by  the  value  of  an  annuity  on 
thejoint  Uvea. 

The  value  of  an  annuity  to  he  paid  tp  Af  from  and  after 
the  dpath  Qf  B.,  if  the  latter  should  happen  to  die  first,  is 
the  value  of  an  annui^  on  the  life  of  A.  diminished ^y  the 
value  of  an  annuity  on  the  joint  lives  of  A.  an4  B.  For  the 
situation  is  exactly  the  samp  as  if  the  ofiioe  granted  an 
annuity  to  A.,  to  be  returned  as  long  as  both  should  live. 
The  agea  and  Table  being  as  hefiare,  and  the  hfe  on  whose 
survivorship  the  annuity  depends  being  that  aged  25,  we 
have : — 

T4»«  v.— Annuity  at  age  25      ,    .    17-6 
TA8Pt  VI.--^oint  annuity,  85  &  55    .    10-3 

DiffHWce     .    .      7*3 
wbeaee  the  vahie  of  the  requiied  aanuky  ef  1/.  is  7'3/L 

The  fellofwing  Table,  extraetad  widi  ahfidgment  A«m 
Morgan  en  Innuranees,  deduoed  ftom  the  Nevthampton 
Table,  with  interest  at  4  per  cent,  givpa  the  average  fun  te 
whioh  the  savings  of  an  individual  may  be  expected  te 
ammint  at  the  end  of  his  lifii,  improved  at  compound  in- 
terest ficom  the  time  when  )ie  begins  te  lay  by  3-« 

TAei.8  yiL^ProMle  amount  qflf^ioMby  y^hf» 
and  improved  to  th$  end  fl/*  J^/f. 

A«t-     Anovat.      A|».   Aatgiat.      Aga.     AaiMmt.     Afi.    Aiamat. 
0  .  .  187*8        25  .  .  79*2        50  .  .  28^5        75  .  .  7*2 
5..15f*l       30  ..  60*0       55..29'8       80  .  .  4*9 

10  .  .  137*9        35  ,  ,  54*6        60  ,  .  13*5        8»  .  .  »^8 

15..  114*1        40  .,  44-9        65..H*!        00  .  •  8*0 

SIQ  .  ,    94-5       45  .  .  3$0       70  .,  10*3 

That  ia  te  say,  aeeoiding  tp  ^  NeethaMpten  Tables,  if 
a  penen  werv,  al  the  age  of  M,  (that  is.  a  yent  aftee  85,) 
18  begin  kying  by  1 081.  a  ypar  at  iptmat  lie  might  expeot 
4h8  anvnwiatthe  end  of  his  life  te  be  7r2/.  fev  eaeh  pmind 
iaid  by  yearly  for  79x8/.  OrtoapeakflMm«tviotly,  tf  lOf 
liereeneveie  te  de  thia,  they  might  eneot  that  the  averege 
MMunt  of  t)Mit  aavingp,  reekoning  ^  aeeumuladens  at 
their  deaths,  would  be  7920/.  eaeh.  Ae  we  have  already 
^1 u  ^  «eiia%ef  *e  Nofthavpeen  TfUe  ki  gi^ter 


A  Ji  N 


di 


A  N  U 


tiiMi  tha  tell  Mid  lh«  •▼wag*  MouilluUkioiM  wsUld  b« 
grt«ler»  fironA  ^oubg  ag«s  cMttidtraVljr  gnaitri  than  tlidft* 
shown  in  tbe  pr^voauif  talile. 

We  have  aeeti  that  iha  aecuriiy,  of  tho  raothod  for  tiiimai- 
liig  liie  tAlue  of  lifo  annuilies,  depends  upon  tlla  pro* 
sumption  that  t)ie  average  morUlity  of  the  buftrs  ii 
known.  This  airo#a«e  oannol  be  oxpectod  to  hold  good* 
unless  d  largt  fluiftber  of  livM  be  tHkOn.  Therefore,  the 
grantiiig  of  a  single  anhuity,  or  of  a  fdw  annuitiosi  as  a 
commttraial  speottlhtion«  Wbuld  des6r\'e  no  oth«r  name  that! 
gainblinti  eteh  though  tlie  pride  demanded  should  bo  aa 
high  as  Uitet  giVen  in  Any  tables  whatsuevef. 

In  the  praoeding  iablest  we  would  again  remark,  that  our 
object  has  been  simply  to  furnish  the  means  of  giving  &  mode- 
rately near  determination  of  a  few  of  the  most  simple  cases. 
VTe  should  strdngly  reoommend  every  one  not  to  venture  on 
important  tmnsatstions,  without  professional  of  other  advice 
on  which  he  oan  depend*  uule&s  he  himself  fully  under- 
stands the  prin6iples  on  which  tables  are  constructed.  The 
liabiUty  to  ertor<  even  in  using  the  mobt  simple  table,  is 
verr  great»  without  oonside^able  knowledge  of  the  subject ; 
ana  most  eases  which  arise  in  practice  contain  some  circum- 
atances  peetdiar  to  themselves,  which  have  not  and  could 
not  have  been  provided  for  in  the  general  hdes. 

The  fblkming  refbrences  to  works  on  thid  subject  nay 
bd  fitemd  lisefiil. 

Annoitibs  Certain.  1.  Smart's  Tables  of  Interest,  ^. 
London, '1726«  There  is  an  edition  published  in  1780, 
which  is  said  to  be  very  incorrect  The  values  for  the  in- 
termediate half  j^ears  given  m  this  work  are  not  correctly 
the  values  of  the  annuities  on  the  supposition  of  half  yearly 
payments;  in  other  respects  it  is  to  be  depended  unon. 
2.  Corbaux,  Doctrine  qf  Compound  Interest,  ^.  London, 
1 825.  d.  Bally,  Doctrine  qf  Intermit  and  Annuities.  Lon- 
don, 1 808«  Smart*s  Tables  are  republished  in  this  work  orom 
the  correct  edition.'  Works  on  life-annuities  generally  cdntain 
prineiples  and  tables  for  the  calculation  of  annuities  certain. 

Lira  AwNfTiTUs.  I.  Price,  Observations  on  Reversionary 
Payments,  Ji;»  Edited  by  W.  Morgan,  London,  1812. 
(Seventh  Editioni)  d.  Baily,  on  Life  Annuities  and 
Assurandes.  London,  1810.  3.  Milne,  on  the  FaluaHon  of 
AnnuitiisaiUi Assurances, 4^.  LondonJII5. .  4.  Morgan, 
on  the  Principle  df  AiSUrance^  AnnuMiSi  ^.  London, 
1821.  5,  Dekvies  Tables  of  Lifi  Ccmiingencies,  J^ndon, 
1825.  6.  Finlaison,  o4  M«  Evidence  and  Elementary 
Eiots  on,  flMeh  TMes  nf  Life  Atmuiiies  mr$  FsMdei. 
PrinUd  by  the  Hoilse  of  Commonsi  8 1st  Maroh,  18294 
7.  &omperts«  Estimation  qf  the  value  qfUfe  ConHngencOs^ 
in  PhiloSffkiesd  transucHons,  1820. 

ANNUL&T,  in  aitthiteoture.  This  term  is  abplied  to 
the  small  eeoOntrie  rintts  or  bands  which  enrioh  the  lower 
part  of  th«  moulding  of  the  Doric  capital,  jUst  whero  it  ikUs 
intoi  or  srowa  out  of,  the  top  of  the  shaft,  or  trachelium.  It 
is  formed  from  ihe  Latin  word  signifying  a  rin^. 

A^WULUSi  the  geometrilsal  name  Of  a  nng,  or  solid 
formed  by  the  revolution  of  a  circle  about  a  straight  line 
exterior  to  its  oireumforenoo  as  an  axiSi  and  in  the  plane  of 
the  said  eirole* 

f  o  find  the  sarfaee  of  a  rinff,  measure  the  inte/ior  and 
exterior  diameteirs  in  feet  or  inehee*  &c.  Multiply  tos^ther 
the  sum  and  di&renoe  of  these  diameters,  and  multiply  the 
product  by  2*46  740  IK  taking  as  many  detimali  as  maybe 
thought  ueoesaaiy.  For  oomAon  purposos  il  will  be  suffix 
cienUy  exaot  to  divide  200  timos  the  produet  ^  the  sum  and 
ditference  twice  successively  by  9.  If  still  greater  correct- 
ness be  required^  subtraet  from  the  Itet  rssUlt  its  600th  part. 
The  result  will  be  tho  number  ot  square  foot,  or  inches,  &c., 
in  the  surface  of  the  ring^ 

To  find  the  solid  content  of  a  ring,  measure  the  outer  and 
inner  diameters  as  before,  multiply  together  their  sum  and 
the  square  of  their  difference,  and  multiply  this  product 
by  308426  L  For  eommon  purposes,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
annex  Uireo  oiphefs  to  the  product  of  the  sum  and  the 
sauare  of  the  differenae«  and  to  divide  by  3242.  The  reault 
will  be  the  number  of  cubic  feat  of  inches,  &c.  in  the  ring. 
.  ANO  A»  a  species  of  ruminating  animals  so  very  imper* 
feotly  knowni  that  soologista  are  Undetermined  whether  to 
oonsidor  it  a»  an  antelope  or  a  fepeoies  of  buffalo.  This  un- 
certainty arises  from  tne  fact,  tnat  though  the  animal  haa 
been  noticed  for  many  years*  only  a  few  fragmenii  of  ikuUs 
and  hornt  have  been  hitharto  brought  to  Europe*  and 
even  Uieed  txfo  imperfoet  to  aAOdaint  Us  With  tb*  iooloflioal 
chaiaoteii  of  tiM  MiiiAaL    Judging,  bdwever,  ftooi  tibeti 


uateriaUi  the  anoa  would  really  appear  te.b#  a  epeeiet  in 
many  respects  intermediate  between  the  buffalOee  and  ante- 
lopes, as  a^  present  dedned )  agreeing  with  the  former  in 
the  form  of  its  horns,  and  with  the  latter  in  their  positioA* 

lAti  Pennant  is  the  ini  natujralist  who  haa  meniiened 
this  animal,  but  he  haa  given  no  account  of  its  charaeterst 
and  merely  relates,  that  it  is  about  the  siie  of  a  fkiiddlhif 
sheep,  is  wild  and  fieroci  and  reiides  in  large  herds  among 
the  rooky  mountains  of  the  island  of  Celebesi  He  oonsidert 
it  as  a  snudl  species  of  wild  buikloi  and  addsi  that  it  is  o^p* 
tured  only  with'great difficulty, and  is  so  fieroe  in  eonfinefnenti 
that  some  of  tbeise  animals,  belonging  to  Oovemor  Leten«  in 
one  night  ripped  up  the  bellies  of  fourtaen  stags  which  were 
kept  in  the  same  paddock  with  them.  The  next  Autlior 
who  mentions  the  anoa  firom  original  documents  or  persooid 
observation)  is  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith,  who  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  GridUh's  tranilatien  of  the  Eigne  Animal,  de« 
soribes  the  head  and  horns,  and  considers  the  animal  aa  i 
species  of  antelope.  Colonel  Smith's  fragment  Was  brought 
from  Celebes  by  the  late  Dr.  Clarke  Abel,  Who  obtained  it 
on  his  return  from  China  in  the  suite  of  Lord  Amherst  i  but 
since  that  period  various  other  headii  have  been  brought  tO 
Sm«p%t  soini  of  which  ara  depeaited  in  the  British  MusduAi 
and  in  the  eollMtion  of  the  London  JLeologit«l  Society.  Tha 
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hoimi  are  «ro(it,  pertfMtly  itraight  and  in  thaplan*  <^thft  for«* 
head )  thav  Ara  about  tho  ftama  l«tiffth  as  fhd  h^ad,  that  is, 
about  nine'  or  tan  ifl«h«si  itrongly  dapi^se^  of  flattened  in 
front,  of  neatly  th6  saAe  breadth  till  within  thhse  inches  of 
tha  extremities,  whenoe  they  ara  rather  attenuated  to  the 
tips  whioh  ara  bluntly  pointed,  and  irregularly  wrinkl^i  or 
rather  crumpled  throughout  the  greatar  part  of  their  length. 
The  head  is  long  and  narrow,  terminating  in  a  broad 
muBtle,  and  all  the  oharaotets  so  different  ttotn  IhOM  of  an-* 
tAlopes,  that  we  prefer,  in  the  present  state  of  dur  knowlddge, 
describing  the  animal  undar  its  native  name  of  dnOA,  to  th« 
riak  of  oriffinating  future  ^rror  by  associating  it  with  a 
genus  to  Which  it  appears  to  bear  but  a  very  ramot^  anedogy. 
ANODYNES,  from  the  Greek  Word  dpil^vpofianSdtmoi), 
which  sometimes  signifies,  *  that  which  reli^vas  from  pain.* 
We  may  consider  pain  as  an  intimation  df  some  dei^tfMiant 
6f  the  flvitmn,  the  continuance  of  which  would  bO  hurtAil. 
It  therefore  inrompts  us  to  tako  measures  to  remove  the 
ciMisea  of  it,  which  being  done,  the  pain  generally  ceases.  But 
as  pain  itself,  from  the  inoonvenienoe  and  sutfering  Which 
it  occasions,  frequently  aggravates  thO  disease  Of  which  it  is 
the  aeoompaniment,  it  becomes  necossary  to  employ  mosnti 
to  les^n  or  suspend  it,  even  though  we  should  not  be  abld 
to  control  the  disease  \  these  moans  are  termed  anodynis, 
and  afa  elthor  ikpplied  eiuirnally,  or  given  internally. 

Tho  Milt  of  pain  is  evidently  in  tho  nenrous  dystam.  but 
its  6attea  and  origin  appeer  to  be  intimately  eonnected  with 
iba  •!•«•  of  tlM  cirmiiating  systom,  partieulariy  with  fh^ 
quantitf  (if  blood  oontainad  in  the  arteries,  and  tho  do- 
fffOO  of  foroe  tnd  rapidity  with  Which  it  passOs  through 
wea.  Honoo  ptin  may  be  lakl  to  be  of  two  kinds ;  that 
which  occura  Vhen  tho  bkMid  stagnatos  in  tho  extreme 
vtssOkli  or  aapniftria^,  whilo  tho  larger  vessels  propel  it 
whh  tnettiMa  foroo,  or  the  stato  termed  infUmmation  t 
uA  thftl  whteh  oeeurs  whan  ther^  is  *  deficiency  of  blood 
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in  the  extreme  veaaek,  firom  the  action  of  the  large  vessels 
being  -too  feeble  to  propel  it«  as  happens  after  long  absti* 
nenoe  ftom  food,  or  other  causes  of  exhaustion— such  as 
prolonged  suckling  of  infents  by  mothers.  The  discrimi- 
nation of  these  two  kinds  of  pain  is  of  great  practical  im- 
portance ;  for  while  the  first  will  be  relieved  by  bleeding 
and  anodynes,  the  second  will  be  greatly  aggravated  by  the 
employment  of  either  of  these  means.  It  is  therefore  to 
the  fbrmer  that  ttud  use  of  anodynes  must  be  limited,  in 
which  they  appear  to  be  productive  of  benefit  in  two  ways : 
first,  hy  renoering  the  nerves  of  the  part  less  sensible ; 
and,  secondly,  by  diminishing  the  violence  with  which  the 
large  vessels  propel  the  blood,  when  the  anodynes  are  given 
in  suflScient  quantity  to  influence  the  brain,  and  through  it, 
by  a  process  extremely  complex,  which  we  need  not  explain 
here,  the  contractile  power  of  the  heart  and  arteries.  As 
most  of  the  articles  termed  anodynes  have  a  powerful  in- 
fluence over  the  brain,  they  generally  produce  sleep,  if 
ffiven  in  a  largo  dose :  hence  they  are  also  denominated 
hypnotics;  and  Arom  causine  insensibility,  they  are  also 
denominated  narcotics.  The  knowledge  of  their  possessing 
this  power  should  lead  us  to  observe  great  caution  in  their 
administration,  lest  by  an  over-dose  we  should  produce  a 
flBital  coma,  or  very  profound  sleep,  htm  which  the  patient 
might  never  be  roused. 

ft  deserves  also  to  be  mentioned,  that  their  firequent 
repetition  produces  an  injurious  effect  on  the  frame,  par- 
ticularly on  the  nervous  system,  and  function  of  nutrition ; 
wo  should  therefore  careAiUy  guard  against  acquiring  a 
habit  of  having  recourse  to  them  on  slight  occasions,  or 
without  the  sanction  of  a  competent  authonty.  The  opium- 
eater  not  less  certainlv  induces  disease,  and  brings  himself 
to  an  untimely  end,  than  he  who  indulges  in  ardent  spirits. 
The  substances  used  as  anodynes  are,  with  one  exception, 
derived  from  tiie  vegetable  kingdom,  and  will  be  further 
treated  of  under  the  names  of  the  plants  which  produce 
them.  Tliey  are  Opium,  Hyoscyamus,  or  Henbane^  Sola- 
num  Dulcamara,  or  Woody  msht-shade,  Atropa  Bel- 
ladonna, or  Deadiy  Night-shade,  Hydrocyanic,  or  Prussic 
acid,  and  Carbonic-acKl-gas  applied  in  ttie  yest  poultice, 
and  other  forms. 

ANOLIS,  in  zoology,  a  genns  of  saurian  reptiles,  belong- 
ing to  that  section  of  the  iguanian  family  which  Baron 
Cuvier  distinguishes  by  having  teeth  in  the  palate  of  the 
mouth  as  weU  as  in  the  maxillary  bones.  Thev  are  readily 
distinguished  finom  the  iguanas^  properly  so  called,  the  basi- 
lisks, and  other  genera  of  this  division,  by  the  peculiar  form 
of  the  antepenultimate  phalange  of  the  toes,  which  is  flat- 
tened beneath,  and  furnished  with  a  kind  of  pad  or  cushion, 
grooved  or  striated  transversely,  and  serving  to  make  the 
animals  adhere  more  firmly  to  those  substances  which  they 
grasp  in  walking.  In  this  particular  point  of  their  struc- 
ture the  anohs  approach  the  geckoes,  but  it  does  not  enable 
them  to  exercise  the  singular  power  of  walking  with  the  legs 
uppermost,  like  flies  on  a  ceiling,  which  some  of  these  rep- 
tiles possess.  The  toes,  however,  are  much  longer  and 
better  separated  than  those  of  the  geckoes,  and  the  claws, 
instead  of  being  short  and  flattened,  are  -long,  crooked,  and 
sharp-pointed.  The  body  and  tail  are  long  and  slender,  as 
are  also  the  legs,  particularly  those  behind,  which  are  rather 
longer  than  the  fore  legs ;  each  foot  has  five  toes.  The  whole 
body  and  tail,  both  above  and  below,  are  covered  irregularly 
with  small  round  scales,  which  give  the  skin  a  granulated 
appearance  hke  that  of  fine  shagreen.  The  head  is  long 
and  straight ;  the  forehead  and  face  flattened  and  covered 
with  numerous  little  pentagonal  and  hexagonal  scales ;  the 
tongue  is  fleshy,  short,  round,  undivided  at  the  point,  and 
not  protractile,  being  almost  throughout  its  whole  lengUi 
attached  to  the  under  jaw.  The  tail  is  in  all  ca^es  as  long 
or  longer  than  the  body,  more  or  less  compressed  on  the 
sides,  with  a  few  slight  plies  or  indistinct  foldmgs,  each  com- 
prising two  or  three  circular  rows  of  scales,  and  in  some 
species  provided  with  a  crest  supported  by  the  erect  spinous 
processes  of  the  caudal  vertebm.  The  teeth,  as  well  max- 
ijlory  as  palatal,  are  small,  sharp,  and  serrated ;  and  the 
skin  of  the  throat  forms,  at  least  in  the  greater  number  of 
species,  a  loose  hanging  ba^,  which  is  capable  of  beins 
dilated  or  distended  with  au:  at  the  will  of  the  animaL 
Finally,  the  ribs  of  the  opposite  sides  are  united  in  front, 
and  form  complete  circular  hoops  round  the  body. 

The  anolis  are  entirely  an  American  genus,  and  seem,  in 
many  respects,  to  supply,  in  the  New  World,  the  place  which 
the  chameleons  oocupv  in  the  Old.    llie  colours  of  their 


skins  change  with  the  same  or  even  greater  rapidity,  < 
dally  on  the  loose  skin  of  the  throat,  which  is  oons&ntly 
distended  when  these  animals  are  actuated  by  strong  pas- 
sions, either  of  fear,  anger,  or  love,  and  in  this  state  assume 
an  endless  succession  of  ever-varying  hues.  They  diAr 
from  the  chameleons,  however,  in  their  more  slender  and 
graoefrd  proportions,  and  in  the  great  activity  of  their  move- 
ments, displaying  all  the  restlessness  and  celerity  of  the  eom- 
mon  g[reen  Usard  of  Europe.  They  frequent  woody  and  stony 
situations  indifferently,  climb  and  leap  with  sucn  swiftness 
and  flhdlity  that  their  pace  has  been  compared  to  the  flight 
of  a  bird ;  and  when  overheated  or  fatigued  by  their  exer- 
tions, wiU  stop,  open  their  mouths,  and  pant  like  a  tired 
dog.  They  are  extremely  timid  and  harmless ;  feed  for  the 
most  part  upon  flies  and  other  smafl  insects,  though  M. 
Cuvier  found  the  stomach  of  one  species  filled  with  berries; 
and  though  often  inhabiting  the  neighbourhood  of  marehes 
and  other  moist  situations,  do  not  appear  to  be  aquatic. 
There  are  two  small  subgenera,  distinguished  {h>m  one  aiM>- 
ther  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  carinated  crest  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  tail.  The  first  of  these  divisions,  com- 
prehending those  which  have  this  crest,  consists  of  a  num- 
ber of  species  definitely  characterised  by  M.  Cuvier,  but 
formerly  confounded  under  the  denominatiens  of  Lacerta 
principaiis  and  Lacerta  bimartdata.  The  principal  are, 
1.  The  Anoiis  veii/er,  of  Baron  Cuvier,  of  a  beaufiftil  dark 
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ashy  blue  colour,  and  perhaps  the  largest  of  the  whole'genus, 
the  body  measuring  a  foot  in  length,  and  the  tail  being  about 
half  as  long  again.  The  crest  extends  along  the  top  of  the  tail 
for  half  its  length  from  the  origin,  and  is  supported  by  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  rays ;  the  loose  skin  beneatti  the  throat  ex- 
tends firom  the  chin  even  to  the  belly,  and  when  not  dis- 
tended forms  a  lonsitudinal  fold  along  the  whole  under 
surface  of  the  animid ;  and  the  food,  from  the  observation  of 
Baron  Cuner,  would  appear,  at  least  occasionally,  to  consist 
of  berries  and  other  vegetable  substances.  It  inhabits 
Jamaica  and  the  Antilles  generally,  preferring  the  woods  to 
the  open  country,  and  lodging  in  decayed  trees  or  small  cre- 
vices in  the  ground,  where  Uie  female  likewise  deposits  her 
eggs.  It  is  incessantly  in  motion,  and  when  pleased  fre- 
quently emits  a  low  but  acute  chirp ;  though  harmless  and 
extremely  timid,  it  possesses  a  considerable  share  of  curio- 
sity, and  allows  itself  to  be  readily  caught  in  Uttie  rush 
snares,  which  children  in  the  West  Indies  amuse  themselven 
by  placing  in  its  haunts,  alluring  it  from  its  concealment  by 
imitating  its  voice. 

2.  The  Anolis  bimaculata,  of  Sparrman,  httle  more  than 
half  the  size  of  the  former  species,  but  with  the  same  general 
form  and  habits,  and  with  a  similar  crest  upon  the  first  half 
of  the  tail.  The  general  oolour  is  a  greenish  blue,  clear  on 
the  top  of  the  head  and  neck,  but  mixed  with  dark  brown 
on  the  body,  tail,  and  extremities,  and  marked  with  nume- 
rous small  black  spots  on  the  head  and  sides,  and  two  large 
ones  on  the  shoulders,  from  which  it  derives  its  specific 
name.  It  is  found  in  North  America,  from  Pennsylvania  to 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  in  the  Antilies. 

The  second  subdivision  of  the  genus  anolis  consists  of 
species  without  a  carinated  crest  on  the  tail,  but  in  no  other 
respect  differing  from  those  already  described.  Of  these  the 
principal  are, 

3.  The  Anolis  etfuestHs  of  Merrem,  of  which  the  tail,  more 
flattened  on  the  sides  than  in  the  following  species,  still  re- 
tains a  slight  indication  of  the  crest  which  distinguishes 
those  of  the  former  division.    The  body  of  this  species  mea- 
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SHIM  about  a  foot  in  length,  and  the  tail  is  nearly  half  as 
kniff  again.  It  is  of  a  light  ta\my  colour,  agreeably  clouded 
in  £frerent  parts  with  blotches  of  an  ashy  luac  tinge,  but  so 
blended  and  shaded  off  with  the  groundcolour  of  the  body, 
«s  never  to  assume  the  form  of  dustinct  spots.  The  skin  of 
the  thmt  is  white,  and  a  band  of  the  same  colour  passes 
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over  each  shoulder,  and  runs  parallel  to  the  back  almost 
half  way  down  each  side.  Though  the  crest  on  the  tail  does 
not  appear  externally,  yet  the  spinous  processes  of  the  caudal 


moves  quickest  at  A,  and  slowest  at  M.  Conceive  a  fictitious 
planet  Z  to  move  round  the  ellipse  A  PM,  with  the  averago 
motion  of  the  real  planet,  so  as,  without  varying  its  motion, 
to  make  the  angle  A  S  Z  increase  uniformly,  and  to  describe 
the  whole  revolution  in  the  same  time  as  the  real  planet. 
Then,  for  the  moment  when  the  planet  is  at  P,  the  angle 
A  8  P  is  called  the  inte  anomaly^  A  S  Z  is  called  the  mean 
anomaly^  and  ACQ  the  eccentric  anomaly.  In  speaking  of 
the  sun  or  the  moon,  it  is  the  earth  which  is  supposed  to 
be  at  S,  and  the  sun  or  moon  at  P.  Also,  in  speaking  of 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter  or  Saturn,  the  planet  is  supposed  to 


vertebra  have  the  same  elevated  form  as  in  the  anolis  of '  be  at  S,  and  the  satellite  at  P.    For  a  double  star,  one  star 


the  first  subgenus,  and  appear  to  be  concealed  only  by  the 
more  fleshy  fbrm  of  the  tail.  The  habitat  of  this  species 
has  not  been  exactly  determined. 

4.  The  AnoUs  cepedii  of  Merrem  is  a  pretty  little  species, 
found  likewise  in  the  Antilles,  about  half  the  size  of  the  I 
last,  of  a  green  colour,  with  a  short  muzzle  spotted  with 
brown,  and,  except  in  ^e  absence  of  the  crest  on  the  tail, 
very  similar  to  the  Anolie  Inmactdaia,  Its  habits  are  well 
described  by  LacepMe.  ,,       ,    , 

5.  AnoUe  lineatus  of  Daudin  resembles  the  last  species  in 
its  pure  bright  green  colour,  but  it  is  rather  larger,  and  is 
marked  along  each  flank  with  two  parallel  lines  of  oblong 
black  spots,  the  upper  of  which  passes  over  the  arms  ana 
thighs,  and  the  under  between  the  shoulders  and  hips.  It 
inhabits  different  parts  of  South  America. 

6.  The  Anolis  buUwrU  of  Merrem,  first  described  by 
Catesby  in  his  Natural  History  of  Carolina,  under  the  name 
of  green  heard,  is  a  very  beautiful  species,  of  a  greenish  gold 
colour,  particularly  distinguished  by  a  black  band  on  the 
temples,  and  the  elongated  and  flattened  form  of  its  muzzle. 
This  and  the  two  last -described  species,  as  well  as  various 
othere  described  by  Daudin,  prince  MaximiUan.  and  otliers, 
have  the  loose  skin  of  the  throat  of  a  beautiful  cherry  colour  j 
when  distended,  and  change  from  one  hue  to  another  with  a 
facility  and  rapidity  truly  astonishing.  ,     , .  ,     ,  I 

ANOMAliStlC  YEAR,  the  intcr\al  which  elapses ; 
between  two  successive  times  when  the  earth  is  at  the  least  j 
distance  from  the  sun.  If  the  earths  orbit  were  a  perfect 
ellipse,  this  would  be  exactly  equal  to  the  common  or 
tropical  year;  the  orbit  is,  however,  more  nearly  repre- 
sented by  an  ellipse  of  which  the  axis  revolves  through 
n"-8  in  a  year.  That  is,  if  we  imagine  a  star  which  is 
always  eclipsed  by  the  sun's  centre,  at  the  moment  when 
the  earth  is  at  its  least  distance,  that  star  must  follow  the 
sun  at  the  rate  of  1 1"-8  in  a  year,  or  a  revolution  in  108,000 
years,  in  roimd  numbers.  The  anomalistic  year,  or  the 
time  between  two  successive  eclipses  of  the  supposed  star, 
is  25  minutes  longer  than  the  tropical  year,  being  365  days, 
6  hours,  13  minutes,  45  seconds.  ,    .     ,  * 

ANCMALY,  (in  Astronomy,)  a  term  derived  from  the 
Greek  wwfiaXo^  (anomalos),  unequal  or  irregular,  and  ap- 

5 lied  in  astronomy  to  the  angle  through  wliich  the  radius 
rawn  from  a  planet  to  the  sun,  has  moved  with  the  planet 
from  the  time  when  the  planet  was  at  its  least  distance 
from  the  sun.  The  term  was  applied  to  this  angle,  as 
being  the  angle  whose  irregularities  were  first  observed ; 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  not  a  happy 
specimen  of  mathematical  nomenclature. 

Let  S  be  the  position  of  the  sun,  in  the  focus  of  the 
ellipse  described  by  the  planet.  A  the  perihelion,  or  point  of 
least  distance  from  the  sun,  A  P  M  the  ellipse  described  by 
the  planet,  A  Q  M  the  circumscribed  circle.  P  the  place  of 
the  planet,  and  QPN  a  perpendicular  to  the  axis  AM. 
Ut  C  be  the  centre  of  the  ellipse  and  circle.    The  phmet 


is  supposed  to  be  at  S,  and  the  other  to  revolve  round  it. 

The  determination  of  either  two  anomalies  from  the  third, 
is  a  problem  of  considerable  difficulty,  the  discussion  of  which 
may  be  found  in  any  mathematical  work  on  astronomy. 

ANONA'CEiB,  a  natural  order  of  plants  consisting  of 
tropical  or  subtropical  trees  and  bushes,  that  usually 
abound  in  a  powerful  aromatic  secretion,  which  renders  the 
flowers  of  some  highly  fragrant,  the  leaves  of  others  a 
grateful  perfume,  and  the  dried  fiiiits  of  many  so  highly 
aromatic  as  to  vie  with  the  spices  of  commerce;  among 
these  last  is  the  iEthiopian  pepper  of  the  shops,  which  is 
yielded  by  the  fruit  of  uvaria  aromcttica.  Of  others  of  this 
order,  the  fruit  is  succulent  and  abounds  in  a  delicate  juice, 
which  renders  it  a  pleasant  article  of  food :  under  the  name 
of  sour  sop,  sweet  sop,  and  custard-apple,  many  kinds  are 
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cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  Finally, 
the  bark  of  some  ^parates  readily  into  fibres  which  make 
excellent  cordage :  ft  large  tree  called,  iii  Brazil,  pindaiba, 
and  by  botanists  x^kpia  sericea,  is  advant^eously  employed 
for  this  purpbM. 

The  natutal  order  anonacesD  is  known  fVom  all  other 
dicotyledonous  orders  by  its  flo^^ers  having  the  calyx  and 
sepals  arranged  in  threes,  a  number  of  carpella  occupying 
the  centrH,  as  in  a  ranunculus,  and  by  the  euridus  circum- 
stance of  their  albumen,  which  here  constitutes  the  bulk  of 
the  seed,  being  what  is  called  ruminated,  that  is,  perforated 
in  all  directions  by  twisting  and  crossing  passages,  like  the 
nutmeg. 

The  preceding  cut  will  give  an  idea  of  the  structure  of  this 
order:  — 1.  A  auyx  opened,  the  petals  having  fallen  away, 
showing  the  arrangement  of  the  stamens  and  carpella  in  the 
inside  of  the  tlower ;  2.  a  stamen ;  3.  a  seed  ;  4.  the  same 
cut  in  half,  to  show  the  ruminated  albumen ;  5.  the  embryo  ( 
6.  A  rip^  miit,  tnuch  less  than  the  natural  size ;  the  pro* 
J^ctioiiS  ofl  its  surface  are  the  points  of  the  carpella  which 

r»W  together  into  one  tleshy  mass,  is  in  the  raspberry ; 
a  ti^w  bf  the  same  fruit  cut  in  half. 

Of  the  ratable  fruited  kinds  above  referred  to,  the  mOSt 
rem^kable  are  the  sweet  sop,  sour  sop»  and  chehmoyet ;  all 
s{)ecies  of  the  genus  Anona. 

The  sweet  sop,  Afiona  squamosa,  is  often  only  a  small  busily 
growine  in  all  the  West  Indian  islands,  where  it  bears  a 
greenish  rfui^  covered  with  scales,  and  having  the  appear^ 
atic-e  of  a  young  pine  cone.  Its  skin  is  half  an  inch  thiok* 
And  contains  an  abundance  of  thick,  sweet*  luseious  pulp  j 
in  many  parts  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  it  is  a  favourite  fniit. 

the  cUstard  apple,  Anona  reticuhUa,  is  an  infeiior  kindi 
f^sembling  the  foregoing,  but  forming  a  larger  tree,  and 
having  a  much  larger  dark-brown  fruit.  th«  surfkl^e  Of  Which 
is  netted  all  over.  The  bulb  is  yellowish,  or  reddish*  and 
of  about  the  consistence  of  custard. 

The  sour  sop,  Anona  muricata,  forms  in  the  West  Indiea 
a  picturesque  small  tree,  resembling  a  great  bay-tre6.  The 
flowers  are  yellow,  and  have  an  unpkaiant  odour.    The 


tAaMS  nrai1«ilA,o»  S<mr  Sop.] 

fruit  to  ofUn  aft  hdaty  as  2  lb.,  or  even  3  lb. ;  it  is  covered 
all  over  With  weak  prickles;  its  skin  is  yellowish-green,  and 
very  thin ;  its  pulp  is  more  like  pith,  is  as  white  as  milk, 
and  is  sweet,  mixed  with  a  most  a^^able  acid. 

The  cherimoyer,  Anona  cherimolia,  is  easily  known  from 
the  preceding  by  its  leaves  not  being  shining  and  bright- 


groen(  but  hoary*  with  short  down<  and  very  blunt  It  I 
a  small  trae  about  twelve  or  fourteen  Aset  high,  and  is  eit 
oeedingly  valiM^  in  Peru,  where  it  is  cultivate  on  acoottnt  of 
the  excellenoe  of  its  fruit.  The  ttoWeils  Cure  very  fhi^ralC  , 
the  fhiit  heart-shaped^  greyish-browili  or  black,  when  rip», 
with  a  scaly  rind ;  the  fjfuit  is  whitoi  sweet*  and  rich.  In 
the  garden  of  the  archbishop  of  Granada,  in  Spain,  there 
were  specimens  of  this  which  fruited  every  year,  and  were 
found  to  be  really  excellent  even  to  a  European  palate. 

The  following  spirited  sketch,  by  Mr.  Westall,  of  the  ap- 
pearance ot  the  sour  sop  trde*  Will  give  some  idea  of  the 
effect  it  Would  be  likely  to  produce  on  the  scenery  of  the 
country  whdre  it  grows. 


ANOPLETHEHIUM  (from  A  priyfttiv^,  »irW,  and 9i^p, 
that  Is,  a  beast  without  offensive  aims  or  tiisks),  in  fbssil 
zoology,  a  genus  of  extinct  pachydermatous  quadrupeds,  dls- 
dover^d  and  characterized  by  Baroil  Cuvief .  Th^  hemes  of 
these  singular  inhabiUnts  of  afbrmer  woild,  occur  in  great 
(quantities,  mixed  with  those  of  the  palftdth^rium,  aficHher  ex- 
tinct genus  of  the  same  order,  likewise  destiribfefl  W  M.  Cuvier, 
in  the  gypsum  or  plaster  quarries  in  the  fieighbourhood  of 
Paris,  and  they  are  occasionally,  though  more  rarely,  ibet  with 
itt  the  neighbourhood  of  Orleans  knd  Gkjnoa.  It  was  only 
after  reseai^hefc  continued  ibr  many  years,  that  M.  Cuvier 
suece^ed  in  uniting  the  disjointed  and  broken  fragtndtitA  of 
bones  belonging  to  the  different  parts  and  members  of  thift 
gehus,  sb  as  to  reconstruct  the  complete  skeleton  of  thd  ftfli- 
tnal,  and  obtain  a  definite  and  correct  idea  Of  its  e^Ctemal 
form  and  appearance.  The  treat  labour  and  admirable  skill 
which  he  has  displayed  in  these  profound  and  difficult  in- 
quiries Wore,  however,  finally  crowned  with  success,  And  re- 
warded him  not  only  witli  a  knowledge  of  six  distinct  species, 
but  even  enabled  him,  in  some  instances,  to  depict  their  ex- 
ternal fbrms,  and  infer,  by  an  admirable  chain  at  inductive 
reasoning,  their  probable  habits  and  economy.  Without 
entering  into  the  minute  and  profound  6steological  compari- 
sons which  engaged  the  attention  of  M.  Cuvier,  and  Which 
those  who  desire  to  pursue  the  Subject  farther  Will  find  at 
length  in  the  third  Volume  of  the  Oss^men^  tbisites,  wd 
shall  here  give  the  result  of  his  inquiries,  and  ehdeavour  t6 
supply  a  correct  idea  of  the  form  and  affinities  of  thes* 
antediluvian  inhabitants  of  our  earth. 

The  flhrt  character  in  which  the  anoplotheria  differ  essftn- 
tially  from  All  other  pacHydermata,  whether  extinct  bf  recent, 
is  found  in  the  number  and  arrangement  of  their  tfeeth, 
%hlch  consist  of  six  incisorp,  two  canines,  And  ^urteei^ 
molars  in  each  jaw,  making  in  the  whole  fbrty-fbuf  teeth* 
Tb«se,  AA  hi  th<»  human  subject,  are  arranged  in  A  ofititinudd 
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nnd  uninterrupted  series,  without  «ny  vfu^ncies  between 
the  molars  or  incisors  and  the  canine9.  a  circumstance  pecu- 
liar tp  this  genus  of  animals  among  tne  pachydermata,  and 
which,  besides  man,  it  shares  only  witn  the  shrews  and 
hedgehop,  mammaliii,  in  all  other  respects,  widely  diffi^rent. 
The  canmes,  moreover,  are  perfectly  siipjlar  in  form  and 
appearance  to  the  ipcisors,  and  mieht  easily  be  mistaken  for 
lateral  teeth  of  this  description,  did  not  their  situation  in 
the  jaw,  beyond  the  niaxillary  suture,  prove  their  real  pic- 
ture. The  four  posterior  molars  resemble  thpse  of  the 
rhinoceros  9;ad  palflDotheria,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  quadran- 
gular in  the  upper  jaw,  and  marked  in  the  lower,  with  a 
double  or  triple  crescent  of  enamel,  which  penetrates  their 
substance  ana  shows  itself  pn  the  crowns  in  the  fom^  of  sa- 
lient ridges. 

This  formation  of  the  organs  of  mastication«  iptimaMy 
connected  as  the^  organs  nfcessorily  are  with  the  food  ana 
alimentary  c^al,  demonstrate  most  unequivocally  th^t  tb$S9 
animals  fod  uppn  vegetable  substance^,  and  that*  IQ  all  pro- 
bability, they  differea  but  little  in  this  respect  fVom  the 
titpirs  and  rhinoceroses  at  present  ei^isiin^,  Other  details 
Qf  their  structure.  abQut  t9  be  ppticed,  will  cpnflm)  these 
analogies,  and  afford  US  ft  still  clearer  insight  into  their 
habits  and  economy. 

The  second  important  ehorocter  pf  the  anopletheria  which 
must  have  exercised  a  very  decided  influence  upQU  their 
nabite  arises  ftom  the  conformation  of  the  extremities. 
These,  as  in  ruminating  animals,  were  terminated  by  two 
toes,  enveloped  in  small  hopfs,  spmetimei  without  acoesapry 
•r  ^Ise  hppm  behind,  as  in  the  camels  and  lamas,  spmetimes 
widi  one  or  even  twp  small  lateral  tpes  of  this  description* 
as  in  the  pe^arips,  but  the  bones  of  the  metacarpui  and 
metatafsug  respectively  cprrespgnding  to  these  two  tpes 
were  not  united  into  a  single  canon,  as  they  invariably  ore 
among  the  runiinantia*  ^nd  this  is  in  reality  the  principal 
difference  between  the  extremities  of  the  latter  animals  and 
those  of  the  anopletheria,  Mt  is  to  be  observed,  hpwever, 
that  this  character  is  not  peculiar  to  the  ruminants ;  the 
pecaries,  or  indigenous  hogs  of  South  Anierica»bave  likewise 
the  metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bones  solde^red  into  a  single 

Siece,  exactly  resembling  the  canon  bone  pf  the  sheep  or 
eer,  and  in  this  respect,  are  iptermediate  between  the 
orders  pf  the  mminantia  and  pachvdermata*  The  stomachs 
of  the  pecaries  likewise  partake  of  the  complication  charac- 
teristio  of  the  former  group,  from  which,  on  the  other  band, 
the  camels,  in  all  other  respects  true  ruminants,  diflTer 
widely  both  by  the  form  of  their  feet,  and  the  number  and 
arrangement  of  their  incisor  teeth.  These  animals  are»  in 
fket,  far  more  anomalous  among  the  ruminants  than  the 
pecaries  are  among  the  pachydermata,  and  it  is  to  their  ex- 
tremities, particularly,  that  the  construction  of  the  corrch 
spending  parts  of  the  anopletheria  most  nearly  approximates. 
The  structure  of  the  carpus  and  tarsus  are  precisely  the 
same  in  both  genera ;  the  scaphoid  and  Cuboid  bones,  which 
are  soldered  together  into  a  single  piece  in  all  the  other 
ruminants,  being  separate  in  the  camels  and  lamas,  as  they 
invariably  ore  in  the  anopletheria  and  other  pachydermata. 
These  analogiej}  prove  that  the  anopletherium,  which  its 
teeth  have  already  shown  to  have  been  essentially  a  pachy- 
dermatous quadruped,  approaclied  in  many  of  its  eharaoters 
tp  the  mminantia  of  the  existing  creation,  partaking*  on  the 
01^  hand,  of  the  characters  of  the  camels  and  lamas,  and  on 
the  other  of  those  of  the  rhinoceroses  and  pecarips.  In  the 
less  prominent  details  of  organization,  however,  the  different 
species  of  onopleUieria  present  peculiarities  which  -have  in- 
duced Borpn  vnvier  to  distribute  them  in  three  subgenera. 
In  a]l,  the  prolongation  of  the  nasal  bones  clearly  shows  that 
the  anopletheria  were  not  furnished  with  trunks  like  the 
eienhants,  tapirs,  and  palseotheria ;  and  their  head  altogether, 
judging  firpm  the  fornj  ef  the  skull,  appears  tp  be  interme- 
diate between  that  of  the  horfie  and  that  pf  the  camel.-  The 
first  subdivision  comprehends  those  species  which  M,  Cuvier 
calls 

4nopl9theri^  orawar:  tbev  are  distingniab«d  by  having 
all  the  lower  molars  marked  by  dpuble  or  triple  crescents  in 
a  longitudinal  direptipn.  without  salient  tuher^lei ;  and  py  ft 
third,  pr  supernumerary  hoof  on  the  fom-fpet.  This  divi- 
sion commnends  twp  species,  diffbring  from  one  lUEiotber 
principalTy  in  point  Uf  »«e,  the  one  W.  Cp«WWW)  bfiBg 
about  the  fizf  pf  the  ass,  and  the  other  {4, 9ecun4m¥iri^ 
about  that  of  tbe  bpg.  These  animals  were  Ipw  pn  the  Ui9lNf» 
probably  like  the  tapirs,  but  their  Ipng  and  poweHUl  t^* 
equalling  the  body  itself  in  length,  made  them  still  more 


eisentially  aquatiq  animals.  Th^  great  s{|e  ef  tbeir  mem- 
ber^ the  depressed  and  heavy  prpportions  of  tbeir  bodies* 
and  their  long  tails  compressed  herizpntally  at  the  ba^» 
muat  bave  given  them  much  of  the  external  form  Qf  the 
otter;  but  tney  resorted  to  the  lake§  and  mtrsbea  pf  the 
antediluvian  wprld,  not  for  the  purpose  pf  preying  uppn  other 
animals,  but  in  search  pf  aquatic  plants,  whilst  we  oeprpM^ 
form  of  their  tails  shows  tnat  tb^y  must  bave  swam  and 
plunged  with  greater  ease  and  facility  than  eitner  tbe  tapir 
or  hippopotamus.  Uke  these  animals,  their  eftr»  wprp  pro- 
bably short  and  erect,  and  tbeir  bpdies  sparing  PPVprtd 
with  hair,  as  in  all  the  existing  pachydermata,  Tne  fpllow- 
ing  outline  conveys  a  Just  idea  of  the  external  figure  ef  this 
animal,  as  drawn  from  the  skeleton  by  M.  Cuvier, 


IfAnopleUMriain  eoinipuq^.] 

The  subgenus  onphodon  difers  frpm  that  just  described 
in  having  tne  inferior  nmlars  tuberculous*  and  being  without 
the  additional  or  false  hoof  on  the  fgre-feet.  It  contains  but 
a  single  specie^  (A,  ^raefVe),  which,  judging  from  the  length 
and  smallne^s  pf  its  limbs,  and  the  elevation  of  the  tarsus, 
must  have  presented  in  every  respect  a  complete  contrast  to 
the  A,  commune^  exhibiting  the  light  form  and  groceftil  pro- 
portions of  the  gazelle.  It^  cx)urse  must  necessarily  have 
been  rapid,  and  probably  unembarrassed  by  a  long  tail ;  and 
instead  of  rpsortmg  habitually  to  the  rivers  and  ponds,  like 
the  former  species,  it  must  nave  been  confined  tp  the  dry 
land*  and,  probably  like  the  gazelles  and  antelopes,  fed 
upon  dry  aromatic  nerbs,  and  was  provided  with  long  mpvd- 
able  ears  to  warn  it  of  the  approach  of  danger.  M.  Cuvier 
likewise  possessed  a  skeleton  of  thie  species,  nearly  per- 
fect, and  has  furnished  the  following  putline  of  ite  external 
form. 


[Anoplet)t*riQm  graeilf .] 

The  third  subgenus,  dicfiokmes,  contains  three  sptewf , 
all  eitablished  from  the  observation  pf  detached  bpnes.  and 
of  the  actual  forms  of  which  it  is  consequently  imppsoihle  tp 
give'  a  correct  idea.  They  differed  from  the  species  vontained 
in  the  two  former  subdivisions*  principally  by  havine  a  smftH 
additional  pr  false  hoof  both  on' the  fore  anu  bind  ipet;  and 
this  character  is  so  well  piarked  in  all  the  three  subgenera 
of  M.  Cuvier,  that,  besides  other  consideration!,  it  Wpuld 
euffioe,  ameng  e^dstingnnimals,  to  distinguish  three  sepa- 
rate genera,  nnd  porhaps  should  do  so  in  thp  present  in- 
lat&nee.  The  tiicbybunes  wi^re  all  pf  small  stature ;  the 
krgcst  of  the  three  known  species  (^.  ^^ff^V^)  wa9  about 
the  ^ize  of  a  bare ;  the  other  two  {A,  m^rinum  and  4*  o^H- 
^uum),  about  thgt  of  the  guinea-pi^,  were  in  all  probability  tbe 
j^miiU^&t  of  hppfed  quadriiped^.  M.  Cuvier  suppose^  wem 
to  }m\'&  been  the  liarei  ^nd  rabbits  pf  the  antediluvian 
world  J  ]^u{  their  whole  sitructure  heeme  to  appD^male  tbem 
ynore  eorreclly  to  the  musk  a  of  the  present  tiuie^  and  tbejT 

l^^l^ably  ^itffffd  httle  from  ihf&q  apimols  eitper  m  UffM  tff 
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.4NQXJBTIL  DU  PERRON  (Abraham  Hyadntbe)  was 
born  at  Paris  on  the  7ih  December,  ]  731.  He  received  his 
early  education  in  that  capital,  where  he  soon  displayed  a 
predilection  for  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language  and 
literature.  M.  de  Caylus,  then  bishop  of  Auxerre,  induced 
him  to  study  divinity,  for  which  pui^pose  Anquetil  visited 
two  theological  seminaries.  But  his  fondness  for  the  litera- 
ture of  the  East,  especially  the  Arabian  and  Persian,  did  not 
allow  him  long  to  pursue  his  theological  studies ;  and  he 
returned  to  Paris,  where  he  made  use  of  the  ample  stores  of 
oriental  learning  collected  in  the  Biblioth^que  du  Roi. 
Accidentally,  a  fac-simile  of  a  few  pages  of  the  Vendidad' 
8adS  came  under  his  eves,  and  this  circumstance  first  turned 
his  attention  and  inquuies  towards  India  and  the  Parsis. 
A  French  army  was  just  at  that  time  fitted  out  for  India. 
Anquetil  resolved  to  avaU  himself  of  this  opportunity  to 
visit  India,  and  enrolled  himself  as  a  private  soldier,  in 
which  capacity  he  quitted  Paris  on  the  7th  of  November,  1 754. 
It  was  only  after  his  departure  that  his  friends  obtained  for 
him  a  smsdl  pension  (300  Uvres)  from  the  French  govern- 
ment, to  assist  him  in  the  pursuit  of  his  inquiries.  Anque- 
til disembarked  at  Pondichery,  on  the  Coromandel  coast, 
the  10th  of  August,  1755  ;  hence  he  proceeded  to  Chander- 
nagor,  in  Bengal,  but  was  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  find- 
ing there  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  Sanskrit  language. 
At  this  place  he  was  taken  ill,  and  the  capture  of  Chander- 
nagor  by  the  English  soon  obliged  him  to  leave,  and  re- 
turn on  foot,  by  a  journey  of  a  hundred  days,  to  Pondi- 
chery, where  he  embarked  on  board  a  vessel  which  was 
bound  for  Surat,  but  landed  at  Mah6,  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
and  continued  his  way  by  land,  and  again  on  foot  At 
Surat  he  became  acquainted  with  some  desturs^  or  Parsi 
priests  from  Guzerat,  whose  assistance  enabled  him  to 
make  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  translation  of  the 
Zend  Avesta,  which  he  published  after  his  return  home. 
The  nfo^ss  of  the  British  power  induced  Anquetil  io 
leave  India.  He  embarked  for  Europe  in  an  English  ship, 
arrived  at  London,  visited  Oxford*  and  on  the  4tn  of  May, 
1762,  returned  to  Paris.  The  Abb^  Barth616my  pro- 
cured him  an  appointment  in  the  Bibliothdque  du  Roi, 
and  in  1 763  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academic  des 
Belles-Lettres.  From  this  time  Anquetil  devoted  himself' 
entirely  to  literary  labours.  In  1771  he  published  his  prin- 
cipal work,  a  translation  into  French  of  the  Zend  Ave^ta^  or 
the  sacred  writings  of  the  Parsis,  attributed  bv  them  to 
Zoroaster.  .This  work  had  scarcely  appeared,  when  it  was 
attacked  with  undeserved  severity  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir 
Waiiam)  Jones,  in  his  Lettre  d  M.  A***  du  P***,  dans 
laquelle  e$t  compris  FExamen  de  $a  Traduction  des  Uvres 
attribuis  d  Zoroastre,  (London,  1771,  4to.)  Jones  himself 
seems  to  have  subsequentiy  felt  that  he  went  too  far,  when 
he  declared  the  work  translated  by  Anquetil  a  mere  fabri- 
cation of  modem  times.  But  the  question  concerning  the 
genuineness  or  authenticity  and  the  exact  date  of  these 
writings  is  not  yet  ultimately  settled.  A  lithographed 
fac-simile  edition  of  the  beautiful  manuscript  of  the  most 
important  of  tilem,  the  Vendidad- Sadit  which  Anquetil 
brought  home  from  India,  is  now  appearing  at  Paris ;  and 
several  French  and  German  Orientalists,  especially  Eugdne 
Bumouf  of  Paris  and  Bonp  of  Berlin,  have,  by  means  of 
Anquetil's  translation,  analyzed  the  original  language,  and 
shown  its  close  affinity  to  the  Sanskrit.  Of  AnquetiVs 
other  works  we  shall  here  only  notice  his  Becherches  His- 
toriques  et  Giograpkiaues  sur  l^Inde,  which  he  published  in 
1786  ;  and  his  Latin  interpretation  of  Dara  Sbekuh*s  Per- 
sian translation  of  the  Sanskrit  Upanishads,  or  antient  and 
sacred  treatises  on  the  theology  of  the  Brahmans,  which 
appeared  under  the  title  Oupnekhat  sive  secretum  t^gen- 
dum,  &c.  (Strasburg,  1804,  2  vols.  4to.)  Anquetil  died  on 
the  15th  of  January,  1805.  (The  biographical  notices  in  the 
above  sketch  of  Anauetirs  life  are  taken  chiefly  from  the 
BiograpMe  Universeue,) 

ANQUETIL  DU  PE;JIR0N  (LOUIS  PIERRE),  the 
elder  brother  of  the  subject  of  the  preceding  article.  He 
was  bom  at  Paris  in  1723,  and  having  studied  theology, 
was,  at  an  early  age,  appointed  director  of  the  Episcopal 
Seminary  at  Rheims.  From  this  place  he  was  removed 
in  1 759  to  the  Priory  of  La  Ro£  in  Anjou,  and  thence  to 
that  of  director  of  the  College  of  Senlis,  which  situation 
he  held  for  ten  years.  He  then  became  Cwr€  of  Chdteau- 
Rcnard  near  Montorgis,  where  he  spent  twenty  years  of  his 
life,  performing  his  sacred  duties  in  a  manner  which  ^^reatiy 
endeared  him  to  hiB  parishioners.    The  new  ecclesiastical 


arrangements  made  at  the  revolution  transferred  him  from 
this  village  to  that  of  La  Villette  near  Paris ;  and  here  he 
remained  till  1793 ;  when,  in  the  general  proscription  of  the 
clergy,  he  was  seized  and  thrown  into  the  prison  of  St  La- 
zare.  The  catastrophe  of  the  9th  Thermidor  (27th  of  July, 
1794)  delivered 'Anquetil  along  with  the  other  victims  of  the 
overthrown  tyranny.  He  had  ^fore  this  been  a  correspond- 
ing member  of  the  Academy  of  Belles-Lettres ;  and  on  the 
establishment  of  the  Institute  in  1 795,  he  was  nominated 
one  of  the  members  of  the  second  class.  He  was  soon  after 
appointed  to  a  place  under  government  in  the  foreign  office, 
and  this  he  held  till  his  death  on  the  6th  of  September, 
1808,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  Anquetil  had  all  his  Ufe 
been  fond  of  literary  occupation ;  and  up  to  its  close  is  said 
to  have  continued  his  early  habit  of  studving  regulariy  Um 
hours  a  day.  He  is  the  author  of  a  considerable  number  of 
historical  works,  of  which,  however,  onlv  one  or  two  axe 
now  held  in  much  esteem.  His  best  performance  is  consi- 
dered to  be  a  History  qf  the  City  qf  Rheims,  which  appeared 
in  three  volumes,  12mo.  in  1756-7.  M.  Felix  de  la  Salle, 
however,  is  understood  to  have  been  conjoined  with  Anque- 
til in  the  composition  of  this  work.  His  Esprit  de  la 
Ligtte,  which  fint  appeared  in  three  volumes,  1 2mo.  in  1 767» 
being  a  history  of  the  troubles  which  distracted  France  after 
the  death  of  Henry  III.,  has  also  been  several  times  re- 
printed. Another  of  his  works  is  his  Precis  de  IHisioire 
Universelle^  a  considerable  part  of  which  was  written  in  St 
Lazare,  and  whit^h  was  first  published  in  nine  volumes, 
12mo.  in  1797.  This  work  has  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, Spanish,  and  Italian,  but  is  not  regarded  as  having 
much  merit.  There  is  also  a  History  (^  France  by  this 
writer  in  fourteen  volumes,  12mo.,  the  first  of  which  14^ 
peared  in  1805 :  he  is  besides  the  author  of  numerous  papers 
published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Institute ;  and  of  an  ac- 
count of  the  life  of  his  brother,  the  oriental  scholar.  iBiO' 
graphie  Universelle;  Biographie  Nouvelle  des  Contempo- 
rains ;  EncyclopSdie  des  Gens  du  Monde,  Paris,  1833.) 

ANSBACH,  ANSPACH,  or  ONOLZBACH.  formed 
a  portion  of  the  old  principality  of  Ansbach-Baireuth,  in  the 
southern  part  of  Franoonia,  but  it  is  at  present  merged  in 
the  circle  of  the  Rezat,  which  surpasses  every  other  province 
of  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria  in  relative  population,  trade,  and 
manufactures.  In  more  remote  times,  this  principality  was 
an  appendage  of  the  Burggraviate  of  Nuremberg,  which  fell 
to  the  house  of  Hohenzollem  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
subsequently  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Margraves  of 
Brandenburg.  It  afterwards  became  the  property  of  the 
collateral  branch  of  Baireuth,  and,  on  the  extinction  of  that 
branch  in  1 726,  descended  to  the  subsequent  Margraves  of 
Ansbach-Baireuth.  The  last  of  this  family,  who  intermar- 
ried with  tiie  celebrated  Lady  Craven,  youngest  daughter 
of  Earl  Berkeley,  in  1767,  ceded  his  inheritance  to  the  King 
of  Prussia,  his  feudal  lord,  on  the  2d  December,  1791.  The 
latter,  however,  was  compelled  by  the  French  emperor  to 
reUnqui&h  it  to  him  in  1806;  and  Napoleon  shortly  after- 
wards made  it  over  to  Bavaria,  in  exchange  for  Juliers  and 
Berg.  Baireuth,  the  other  portion  of  the  united  principality, 
was  also  extorted  from  Prussia,  after  the  disastrous  conflict 
at  Tibit,  and,  by  the  same  distributor  of  crowns  and  king- 
doms, transferred  to  the  Bavarian  sovereign  in  1809. 

ANSBACH.  formerly  ONOLZBACH,  the  capital  of  the 
extinct  principality  of  that  name,  and  now  the  capital  of  the 
circle  of  the  Kezat  in  Bavaria,  lies  in  a  fbrtile  and  richly-culti- 
vated valley,  traversed  by  the  river  Rezat,  and  is  built  round 
the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Holzbach,  48**  12'N, 
lat,  10^  33'  £.  long.,  and  about  thirty  miles  south-west 
of  Nuremberg.  The  town  is  embellished  with  handsome 
squares,  and  pubUc,  as  well  as  private,  buildinfft;  the 
regularity  with  which  the  new  town  is  constnicted,  com- 
bined with  the  attractive  country  which  surrounds  it,  render 
Ansbach  a  pleasant  residence.  The  palace  of  the  fbrmer 
Margraves,  a  handsome  structure  in  the  Italian  style,  though 
at  present  a  solitude,  retains  its  gallery  of  paintings  and 
library ;  and  its  grounds,  which  are  laid  but  in  the  English 
taste,  are  still  kept  up  for  the  recreation  of  the  inhabitants. 
Ansbach  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  justice  and  court  of  appeal, 
as  well  as  of  a  Protestant  consistory ;  it  contains  also  one  of 
the  eighteen  ro^^al  gymnasia,  or  high-schools,  srchools  of 
design  and  music,  and  a  society  of  arts  and  manufactures. 
The  principal  manufactures  of  the  place  are  earthenware, 
tobacco,  linens,  cottons,  woollens,  and  white-lead :  the  num- 
ber of  its  inhabitants,  which  in  1825  was  14,000,  is  now 
between  16,000  and  17,000,  and  in  this  respect  it  ranks  as 
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the  seTenih  town  in  tbe  Bavarian  dominiong.  The  holy 
fraternity  cf  St  Gumhert,  who  showed  something  hotter 
than  a  monkish  taste  in  selecting  a  site  so  much  natural 
heauty  for  their  ahidinff-place,  may  he  looked  upon  as  the 
founders  of  Anshach.  Under  its  native  orinces,  it  gradually 
grew  into  a  husy»  thriving  spot;  hut,  at  iie  present  day,  it 
partakes  in  no  smaAl  degree  of  the  character  of  a  remote 
quarter  in  the  old  town,  which  has  heen,  not  inappropriately, 
christened  'Enma."  The  last  Margrave,  whenever  he  oonld 
persuade  himself  to  ahandon  the  mtnre  seductive  charms 
which  England,  France,  and  Italy  presented,  was  accus- 
tomed to  devote  himself  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  and 
tahle  at  his  neighhounng  seat,  Triesdorf,  which  was  hotter 
known  among  his  suhjects  hy  the  name  of  the  '  Falcon's 
Nest,*  and  was  m  high  repute  throughout  the  continent  for  its 
hreed  of  horses  and  cattle.  The  peasantry  of  Anshach  are  dis- 
tinguished hy  a  singular  costume,  consisting  of  a  lonshlack 
frock,  scarlet  waistcoat  with  white  huttons,  hlack  leather 
hreeches,  and  a  Lilliputian  round  hat.  The  women  of  Ans- 
hach are  accounted  tne  loveliest  and  most  lively  of  the  Fran- 
conian  females.  Cronegk,  a  dramatic,  and  Uz,  a  l3rric,  poet, 
who  stand  high  in  the  estimation  of  their  fellow-countrymen, 
were  both  of  them  natives  of  Anshach,  and  a  monument  has 
been  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  latter  in  the  grounds 
attached  to  the  palace.  His  translation  of  Anacreon  is  re- 
markable for  its  elegance  and  fidelity. 

ANSELM,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  reigns  of 
William  Rufris  and  Henry  I.,  commonly  called  St  Anselm, 
was  by  birth  an  Italian,  and  a  native  of  Aoste,  a  town  of 
the  Alps  belon^g  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  He  took  the 
monastic  habit  in  1060,  at  the  age  of  twentv-seven,  at  Bee 
in  Normandy,  where  Lanfranc,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, was  prior.  Three  years  after,  when  Lanfranc  was 
promoted  to  uie  abbacy  of  Caen,  Anselm  succeeded  him  as 
prior  of  Bee,  and  when  Herluin  the  abbot  of  that  monastery 
died,  Anselm  became  abbot  of  the  house.  Anselm  came  to 
England  about  a.d.  1092,  by  the  invitation  of  Hugh  Lupus, 
Ean  of  Chester,  who  requested  his  aid  in  sickness.  Soon 
after  his  arrival,  William  Rufus,  who  was  ill  at  Gloucester, 
also  required  Anselm^s  assistance,  and  finally  nominated 
him  (though  with  great  difficulty  of  acceptance  on  Anselm's 
part)  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  which  nad  lain  vacant  so 
long,  from  Lanfranc*s  death  in  1089,  as  to  touch  the  king's 
conscience  with  remorse.  Anselm,  having  first  stipulated  for 
the  restitution  of  the  possessions  of  the  see  as  they  had  stood 
in  his  predecessor's  time,  was  consecrated  with  great  solem- 
nity, December  the  4th,  1093.  In  the  following  year,  when 
Wflliam  Rufus  was  endeavouring  to  wrest  Normandy  fh>m 
his  brother  Robert,  a  stinted  offer,  as  the  king  thought  it, 
of  500/.  was  the  first  cause  of  the  royal  displeasure  towards 
Anselm ;  followed  by  fUrther  discontent  when  Anselmdesired 
leave  to  go  to  Rome  to  receive  the  pall  from  Pope  Urban  II., 
whom  the  king  refused  to  acknowledge  as  pope,  being  in- 
clined to  &vour  the  party  of  his  competitor  Guibert,  or 
rather  beinff  desirous  that  Anselm  should  receive  the  pall 
from  himself.  At  a  great  council  held  at  Rockingham 
castle,  when  charges  were  made  against  Anselm,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  bishops  sided  with  the  king,  and  renounced 
their  canonical  obiwlience  to  the  archbishop,  while  the  tem- 
poral barons  supported  him.  During  this  conflict,  Walter, 
bLihop  of  Alba,  the  pope's  nuncio,  brought  the  pall  into  Eng- 
land, which  it  was  at  last  agreed  should  be  carried  to  Can- 
terbury, and  placed  upon  the  altar  of  the  cathedral,  whence 
Anselm  was  to  receive  it  as  if  it  had  been  put  into  his  hands 
by  St  Peter  himself.  In  short,  the  king  pretended  to  be 
reconcfled.  He  soon,  however,  took  an  opportunity  of  again 
quarrelling  with  Anselm  fbr  having  furnished,  as  he  alleged, 
an  dl-equipped  proportion  of  troops  fbr  the  expedition  agamst 
Wales.  Anselm,  now  seeing  no  probability  of  terminating 
his  disputes  with  the  king,  proposed  a  visit  to  Rome  to  con- 
sult the  pope,  but  was  personally  refVised  the  royal  permis- 
sion to  depurt  His  resolution,  however,  was  fixed:  he 
went  a  second  time  to  court  to  ask  for  leave,  and  was  again 
refused,  but  gave  his  blessing  to  the  king,  and  embarised 
at  Dover.  As  soon  as  the  king  had  ascertained  that  Anselm 
had  crossed  the  channel,  he  seized  upon  the  archbishoprick, 
and  made  every  act  dT  Anselm's  administration  void.  The 
archbishop  got  safe  to  Rome,  and  was  honourably  received 
by  the  pope,  whom  he  afterwards  accompanied  to  Capua. 
Here  he  wrote  a  book  upon  our  Saviour's  incarnation ;  sub- 
sequent to  which  he  assisted  the  pope  at  the  synod  or  coun- 
cil of  Bari,  where  he  i»ev<nited  Urban  fVom  excommunicating 
the  king  of  England  for  his  various  and  frequent  outrages 


upon  religion.  The  king,  however,  by  presents  and  promises* 
finally  bribed  the  court  of  Rome  to  desert  Anselm,  who  re- 
tired to  T^yons,  where  (with  the  interval  of  an  attendance  at  a 
council  at  Rome  in  1099)  he  continued  to  reside  till  he  heard 
of  William  Rufiis's  death,  with  that  of  Pope  Urban  shortly 
after.  Henry  I.,  immediately  upon  his  accession,  invited 
Anselm  to  return  to  England,  but  fearing  his  brother  Ro- 
bertas arrival  as  a  competitor  for  the  throne,  he  was  crowned 
by  another  prelate.  The  archbishop  was  received  in  Eng- 
kind  with  extraordinary  respect  both  by  the  king  and  people, 
but  refusing  to  be  re-invested  by  the  king,  and  to  do  the  same 
homage  with  his  predecessors,  he  a<rain  fell  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  court;  open  rupture,  however,  was  deferred  till 
the  return  of  the  agents  of  both  parties,  who  had  been  sent  to 
Rome.  In  the  interim  Anselm  summoned  a  synod  to  meet 
at  Lambeth,  in  which  it  was  determin<Ml  that  the  king  might 
lawfully  marry  Matilda,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Malcolm  king 
of  Scotland,  although  she  was  generally  reported  to  be  a  nun ; 
he  also  rendered  signal  service  to  King  Henry  against  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  who  had  landed  at  Ports- 
mouth ;  and  gave  his  aid  in  preventing  some  of  the  nobles 
of  Henry's  court  fh)m  joining  in  revolt.  The  agents  to 
Rome  now  returned.  One  of  them  refusing  to  dispense  with 
Urban*s  canons,  and  the  king  refusing  to  yield  his  preroga- 
tive,^ the  dispute  was  still  kept  up,  and  rather  inflamed  in 
consequence  of  the  majority  of  the  bishops  and  nobility 
siding  with  the  king.  It  was  now  determined  that  fVesh 
agents  should  be  sent  to  Rome ;  but  when  they  returned,  the 
two  parties  disagreed  as  to  the  answer  they  had  received 
fi^m  the  pope ;  the  king's  bringing  a  verbal  answer  in  addi- 
tion to  the  written  letter.  After  this,  for  a  short  period,  the 
controversy  was  allowed  to  sleep.  In  1102  another  nation^ 
synod  was  held  under  Anselm,  at  St.  Peter*s,  Westminster, 
which  was  attended  by  the  king  and  principal  nobility.  In 
the  year  following,  at  the  request  of  the  king  and  barons, 
Anselm  himself  took  a  voyage  to  Rome,  to  arrange,  if  pos- 
sible, an  accommodation ;  the  king,  at  the  same  time,  in 
distrust,  despatehing  an  agent  of  his  own  to  the  papal  court, 
who  arrived  before  ttie  archbishop.  The  pope  still  continued 
inexorable ;  but  wrote  a  ceremonious  letter  to  the  king,  pro- 
mising compliance  in  other  matters,  if  the  king  would  but 
waive  the  matter  of  investiture.  Anselm,  in  chagrin,  again 
took  up  his  residence  at  Lyons ;  while  a  fresh  embassy  to 
Rome  from  the  king  was  still  more  unsuccessful  than  the 
former,  the  pope  levelling  the  heaviest  censures  of  the  church 
against  different  persons  of  the  EngVsh  court  who  had  dis- 
suaded the  king  from  parting  with  the  investitures.  An- 
selm now  removed  firom  Lyons  to  the  court  of  Adela,  coun- 
tess of  Blois,  the  king*s  sister.  Who,  during  a  visit  which 
Henry  I.  made  to  Normandy,  contrived  an  interview  be- 
tween him  and  Anselm,  July  22,  1105,  at  the  castle  of 
L'Aigle,  when  the  king  restored  to  him  the  revenues  of  the 
archbishoprick,  but  refused  permission  fbr  Anselm  to  return 
to  England  unless  he  would  comply  with  the  investiture. 
Anselm,  still  refusing,  remained  in  France,  retiring  to  the 
abbey  of  Bee ;  and  though  the  English  bishops,  who  till 
then  had  sided  with  the  king,  now  changed  tneir  minds, 
and  pressed  Anselm  to  return,  he  refused,  till  he  was 
further  informed  of  the  proceedings  of  the  court  of  Rome. 
At  length  the  ambassacfors  returned,  and  announced  that 
the  pope,  adopting  a  middle  course,  refused  to  give  up  the 
investitures,  but  was  willing  so  &r  to  dispense,  as  to  give 
leave  to  bishops  and  abbots  to  do  homage  to  the  king  for 
their  temporahties.  This  was  in  1106.  The  kins  now  in- 
vited Anselm  to  England,  but  the  messenger  finding  him 
sick,  the  king  himself  went  over  into  Normandy,  and  made 
him  a  visit  at  Bee,  where  all  their  differences  were  adjusted. 
Anselm,  being  recovered,  embarked  for  England,  and,  land- 
ing at  Dover,  was  received  with  extraordinary  marks  of  wel- 
gome.  To.  omit  other  circumstances  of  respect,  it  is  stated 
that  the  queen  herself  travelled  before  him  upon  the  road, 
in  his  return,  to  provide  for  his  better  entertainment.  From 
this  time,  little  that  is  remarkable  occurred  in  the  life  of 
Anselm,  excepting  a  dispute  with  Thomas,  elected  arch- 
bishop of  York  in  1 1 08,  who,  wishing  to  disengage  himself 
from  dependency  upon  the  see  of  Canterbury,  refiised  to 
make  the  customary  profession  of  canonical  obedience.  Be- 
fore the  termination  of  this  dispute,  Anselm  died  at  Can- 
terbury, April  21,  1109,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his 
age. 

The  works  of  Archbishop  Anselm  were  published  first  at 
Nuremberg,  folio,  1491 ;  at  Cologne  in  1573,  and  1612;  at 
Lyons  in  1630;  by  Father  Gerberon,  at  Paris,  in  1675, 
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reprinted  in  1^21;    wad  agfain  at  Venice,  13^44,  in  two  | 
volumes  fblio.    In  the  library  of  Lyons  there  is  a  beautiM 
manuscript  of  his  meditations  and  prayers.    Some  of  his 
pieces  in  the  Cologne  edition  of  161^,  and  the  Lyons  edition 
of  1630,  are  thought  to  be  supposititious. 

Anselmwas  a  man  of  piety  and  learning  according  to  the 
measure  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  but  by  promoting 
with  zeal  and  obstmacy  the  ambitious  views  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  he  involved  both  his  king  and  country  in  many 
troubles,  and  set  an  example  of  opposition  which  was  too 
well  imitated  by  some  of  his  successors.  He  was  the  first 
who  restrained  the  marriage  of  the  English  clergy,  by  pass- . 
ing  the  ecclesiastical  canons  of  the  years  1102  and  1108. 
Eculmer  the  historian,  who  had  been  the  archbishop  s  secre* 
tary,  was  the  first  who  wrote  his  life ;  and  there  is  another 
life  of  him  by  John  of  Salisbury,  disfigured  by  the  relation  of 
many  supposed  miracles  which  the  archbishop  is  said  to 
have'  wrought.  The  canonization  of  Anselm  took  place  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIL  at  the  instance  of  cardinal  Morton, 
then  archbishop  of  Canterbury,— a  singular  m?irk  of  venera- 
tion for  one  vrm  had  been  dead  so  long.  (Godwin,  de  Pr€^ 
sultbus;  Biogr,Brit.  edit  1778,  vol.  i.  p.  205;  Henry,  Hist f 
Brit  b.  iii.  c.  ? ;  Chi^lm^rs'  Biogr.  Diet.  vol.  il.  n.  280) 

ANSER,  the  goose,  a  gen\is  of  birds  which  M.  Brisson, 
very  properly  as  we  think,  separated  IVom  the  p^nus  Anca 
of  LinnouB.  Brisson  has  been  followed  in  this  by  Baron 
Cuvier,  Vieillot,  Lesson*  Drapiez,  and  Fleming ;  while  Ijbl- 
tham  adheres  tO'Linnoeus,  and  Temminck  confines  Aruer  to 
a  sectiQU  of  Anas,  The  following  are  M.  Vieillot*s  charac* 
teristics,  with  some  slight  modifications.  The  bill  shorter 
than  the  head,  and  higher  than  wide,  but  as  thick  as  it  is 
broad,  in  some  species  bulged  at  the  base  near  the  forehead, 
straight,  rounded  at  the  pomt,  denticulated  with  conical  and 
pointed  lamello ;  the  upper  mandible  is  convex  and  ungui- 
culated  at  the  tip ;  the  lower  mandible  is  Hat  and  rather 
narrow.  The  wings  are  of  moderate  length,  and  on  some 
species  furnished  with  tubercles.  The  legs  are  considerably 
longer,  and  more  in  the  middle  of  the  body  than  in  Anas, 
and  hence  geese  walk  better  than  ducks.  There  is  po  en- 
largement at  the  base  of  the  windpipe. 

The  species,  twenty-eight  in  number,  will  be  described 
under  Goosk. 


ANSON,  GEORGE,  LORD,  was  the  third  son  of  Wil- 
liam Anson,  E&q.i  a  ^ntleman  of  a  good  family,  long  estsr 
blishcd  in  Staffordshure.  Anson's  inclination  to  the  sca- 
Diring  life  discovered  itself  early.  It  was  his  greatest 
pleasure  to  read  and  hear  stones  of  eminent  voyagers 
and  admirals;  his  father,  therefore,  gave  him  such  an 
education  as  was  likely  to  foster  and  improve  the  natural 
bent  of  his  genius.  In  1722,  he  was  made  master  and 
commander  of  the  Weazel  sloop,  and  the  year  following 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  nost-captain,  and  to  tlie  command 
of  the  Scarborough  man -oi>  war.  In  this  station  in  the  pro- 
fession* he  was  employed  on  various  services,  which  h«  dis  * 
charged  with  credit. 

It  was  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Spanish  war  that  he  first 
became  an  historical  character,  Jn  1740,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  a  small  sqiiadron,  which  was  oidered  to 
sail  for  the  South  Sea,  a  quarter  where  no  attack  was  anti^i- 
I^pOod,  to  harass  the  coasts  of  Chili  and  Peru,  and  to  co- 
operate occasion^  with  Admiral  Vernon  across  the  Isth- 
mus efDarien*  The  scheme  was  well  laid,  but  fhistrated 
by  unaccountable  delays  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards 
by  some  unforeseen  accidents.  Aztfon  was  not  able  to  sail 
until  September;  but  the  dilatorinesa  whieh  retarded  his 
departure  till  so  late  in  the  year  was  yet  leas  eulpable  than 
the  negligence  which  sent  him  out  with  ships  ill-fitted  for  the 


dangeront  na^rlgatfon  en  which  he  wfts  bound.  He  ^Ue4 
Cape  Horn,  in  March  1741,  after  experiencing  most  tem- 
pestuous weather  oif  that  dangerous  coast,  in  which  bis  whol« 
squadron  was  dispersed.  He  arrived,  with  only  his  ow^n 
ship  the  Centurion,  at  Juan  Fernandez,  S3^  40^  B.  lat,  f  9^ 
W.  long.,  June  10,  after  suffering  fbr  near  three  months 
from  a  series  of  the  most  terrific  storms,  and  from  the  ravages 
of  the  scurvy,  which  in  that  short  time  had  cftrried  off  up- 
wards of  200  fix)m  a  crew  of  between  400  and  500  men,  and 
left  scarce  enough  of  the  remainder  in  health  to  work  the 
ship.  At  that  island  he  was  rejoined  by  the  remains  of 
his  squadron,  consisting  of  the  Gloucester  man-of-war,  a 
sloop,  and  a  ve.<(sel,  called  in  the  phraseology  of  the  times 
a  pink,  laden  with  provisions.  His  men  were  now  reduced 
to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-live.  With 
this  small  fbrce  he  left  Juan  Fernandez  in  September, 
kept  the  Spanish  coast  for  ei|;ht  months  in  continual 
alarm,  made  prize  of  several  small  vessels,  and"  burned 
the  town  of  Paita.  The  original  desi^  of  the  expedition 
beinff  frustratedt  he  copceivdl  the  project  of  intercepting 
the  Manilla  or  Acapulco  galleon,  a  Spanish  ship  laden 
with  bullion  and  other  valuables  to  a  vast  amount,  which 
sailed  annually  between  Acapulco  in  Mexico,  and  Manilla, 
one  of  the  Philippine  islands.  With  this  new  he  hovered 
on  the  west  coast  of  Ameri^  till  May,  1 742,  when  he  set  sail 
to  cross  the  pacific  Ocean.  In  the  course  of  this  voyage, 
the  Gloucester  and  the  other  vessels  were  destroyed  ibrwant 
of  men  to  navigate  them,  and  he  proceeded  with  only  the 
Centurion,  and  that  but  half  manned,  owing  to  the  sick- 
ness and  mortality  which  had  thinned  the  crews.  The  hard- 
ship endured  on  this  part  of  the  voyage  was  extreme,  from 
the  shattered  condition  of  the  ship,  as  well  as  the  prevalence 
of  scorbutic  disorders.  The  first  land  which  the  voyagers 
made  was  the  uninhabited  island  of  Tinian,  one  of  the 
Ladrones,  of  which  a  most  fascinating  description  is  given. 
Here  the  commodore  remained  some  time  to  refresh  his 
crew;  and  his  constancy  and  equanimity  were  signally 
shown  during  this  period.  The  Centurion  was  driven  from 
her  moorings  out  to  sea,  leaving  himself  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  sailors  and  officers  on  shore.  In  this  emergency 
nis  calmness  and  spirits  never  failed.  He  gave  orders 
immediately  for  the  construction  of  a  vessel,  engaging  pei% 
tonally  in  tne  most  laborious  employments ;  and  tne  great- 
ness of  his  anxiety  would  have  remained  unknown,  but  for 
his  transports  of  joy  on  the  unhoped  return  gf  the  Cen- 
turion. 

The  health  of  the  crews  being  in  some  degree  recruited, 
Anson  proceeded  on  his  course  to  China  ^  and  arrived  at 
Macao,  an  island  and  town  in  the  bay  of  Cantoni  Novem- 
ber 1 2, 1  74  2.  He  remained  there  till  the  beginning  of  1 743, 
during  which  interval  the  vessel  was  new-sneathed,  and  a 
reinforcement  of  sailors  procured.  He  now  resumed  his  de- 
sign of  intercepting  the  Spunish  (galleon,  and  he  steer^  his 
course  back  to  the  Straits  of  Manilla.  He  met  and  took-  her 
after  a  short  but  sharp  engagement,  June  20.  In  the  mo- 
ment of  victory,  a  fire  broke  out  near  the  powder-room  of  the 
Centurion,  the  extinction  of  which  was  owing  to  the  pom- 
modore's  calm  promptitude.  The  prise  wa^  mounted  wjth 
forty  guns,  manned  by  six  hundred  sailors,  and  laden  with 
treasure  and  effects  to  the  value  of  313,000/.  He  returned 
to  China  for  the  purpose  of  selling  her ;  and  thence  pro* 
ceeded  ix>und  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  England,  and  arnved 
at  Spithead  in  safety,  June  15,  1744.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  disasters  of  the  earlier  and  the  good  fiirtuoe  of 
the  latter  half  of  his  voyage  is  remarkable,  fur  dangers  beset 
him  to  the  last.  On  his  arrival  in  England,  he  msoovered  . 
that  he  had  passed  m  a  fog  through  the  midst  of  a  Fiwnch 
fleet  then  cruising  in  the  ChauTiel.  The  commander  him'^ 
self  was  enrichea  by  this  expedition,  and  the  character  of 
Great  Britain  for  skilful  and  mtrepid  seamanship  was  con- 
firmed and  (leightened;  but  in  a  political  view,  the  naUon 
was  not  indemnified  for  the  expense.  The  olject,  as  a 
general  measure  of  warlike  operations,  was  Arustp-ated.  The 
lying  in  wait  for  the  Manilla  ship  was  an  afterthought: 
had  the  chapter  of  accidents,  so  eventful  in  maritime  oc- 
currences, terminated  unfavourably  in  spite  q(  all  his  vigi- 
lance, he  might  have  been  superannuated  on  his  return  tp 
Englandi  and  have  died  in  obscurity.  But  hie  talents  as  an 
officer  were  rendered  influential  by  his  wealth;  be  wee 
heai-d  as  an  oracla  in  all  naval  deliberations,  and  rose  by 
uninterrupted  gradations  to  the  highest  hoiiours  ef  hie  pr^ 
fession.  and  also  to  the  peerage. 

Soon  after  his  return,  Anson  was  appointed  Rear  Admiral 
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of  Ihe  Bhi0»  aod  OM  «f  the  Lords  ^  (be  Admifalty.  In 
ApHl,  1746,  Ub  wm  made  Rear^tdmiral  of  the  Whttey  and 
in  July»  1746,  Vice-admind  of  the  Blue.  He  wa»  also 
•leoted  parliaonentary  representative  of  ^  the  borough  of 
Heydon*  in  Yorkihire*  During  the  winter  of  that  year«  he 
eommanded  th<l  Channel  squadron  in  a  long  and  tem- 
pestuous oruiie*  In  the  following  springs  May  3,  being  in 
command  of  It  powerful  fleet  of  fourteen  ships^  besides  a 
aloopi  and  ftrosnip,  he  fell  io  with  two  eombined  French 
fleets*  bound  to  the  Bast  and  West  Indies*  laden  with  roer- 
chandise«  treasures,  and  warlike  stores*  proteeted  by  a 
strong  oonToy*  On  this  oceasion  he  captured  six  ships  of 
war,  not  one  escaping,  together  with  four  armed  East  In- 
diamen*  M.  de  St  George,  eaptaiti  of  the  Invincible,  on 
Ipresetiting  his  sword  to  the  conqueror,  said,  in  allusion  to 
Uie  names  of  two  of  the  captured  ships,  in  the  character- 
itftie  epigrammatie  style  of  French  compliment,  *  Sir,  you 
have  eo&quered  the  jLnvincttylei  and  carry  Glory  in  your 
train. 

For  ms  sigilal  services.  King  George  II.  rewarded  Ad- 
miral Anson  with  a  peerage,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Anson, 
Baron  of  Soberton,  iu  Hante^  In  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  Vice^mlral  of  the  Red ;  and  on  uie  death  of 
Sir  John  Norrisi  Viee-adniiral  of  England,  an  appoint- 
ment rather  of  a  Oivil  than  a  naval  character,  but  always 
given  to  a  naval  mati.  In  174S|  he  was  appointed  Ad- 
miral of  the  Blud,  and  eoOimanded  the  squadron  which  con- 
veyed George  II.  to  and  firom  HoUand.  He  ever  after 
attended  the  king  in  his.voys|;es  to  the  Continent  In 
J  751,  he  was  appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Admiral^,  in 
which  statioil  he  oontinuodt  with  a  very  short  interval,  till 
his  death*  The  occasion  of  his  temporary  retirement  was 
the  unpopularity  incurred  by  the  government  in  conse- 
quence of  the  untoward  events  of  which  Admiral  Byng 
was  the  vietiA )  but  those  events  belong  n^ore  properly  to 
the  politioal  history  of  the  periodi  than  to  Uie  personal  tran- 
sactions of  Lord  AnsOns  hfb. 

In  1758,  being  then  Admiral  of  the  White,  he  hoisted 
his  flag  on  boara  the  Royal  George,  100  guns,  and  sailed 
from  Spithead  on  the  1st  of  June.  Sir  jSd ward  Hawke 
commanded  under  him«  By  cruizing  eontinually  before 
Brest,  he  oovered  the  descent  which  was  made  Uiat  sum- 
mer at  8t  Maloes  and  Cherbourg^  On  the  secession  of 
George  III.,  he  was  appointed  Admiral  and  Commander- 
in-chief  of  his  Migesty  s  fleets.  He  died  suddenly,  June  6, 
]  762,  aged  65,  at  hu  seat  at  Moor  Park,  in  Hertfordshire, 
having  for  some  time  been  in  a  shattered  state  of  health. 
He  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Lord  Chancellor  Hard- 
wioke,  who  died  before  him  without  iseue« 

His  professional  cbaracteristios  were  those  of  discretion, 
coolness,  and  steadiness.  In  contemplating  the  risk  of  his 
own  ship  being  lost  in  doubling  Cape  Horn,  he  gave  such 
directions  to  the  other  commanders  as  were  calculated  to 
secure  the  success  of  the  voyage*  At  Juan  Fernandez  he 
set  the  example,  and  comi^lled  his  officers  to  assist,  in 
carrying  the  sick  sailors,  in  their  hammocks,  ashore.  He 
sowed  garden  seeds,  and  planted  iVuit  trees  in  that  island, 
for  the  benefit  of  fUture  voyagers.  He  was  a  strict  discipli- 
narian^ and  his  methods  were  attended  with  such  success, 
that  at  the  taking  of  Paita,  only  one  of  his  men  so  far 
neglected  his  duty  as  to  get  drunk.  When  dissensions  arose 
oonceminj^  the  distribution  of  the  plunder  seised  there,  he 
showed  his  generosity  by  throwing  up  his  own  share  to 
augment  Uie  portions  of  his  officers  and  men.  His  hu- 
manity #as  eminently  displayed  in  his  kind  treatment  of  bis 
prisoners  ;  by  which  he  won  the  admiration  and  respect  of 
uie  American  Spaniaids^  and  did  much  to  remove  the  opi- 
nion of  the  excessive  cruelty  of  the  English,  arising  out  of 
the  atrocities  committed  in  past  times  by  the  buccaneers. 
He  directed  his  attention  to  the  improvements  of  geograiphy 
and  navigation,  by  making  careful  surveys  of  the  coasts 
which  he  visited.  It  has  been  said  that  he  was  addicted  to 
ffamblmg,  and  a  dupe  to  sharpers*  The  charge  is  contra- 
dicted by  Dr.  Kippis  in  the  Bto^rpphia  Britanidca ;  but  the 
apologist  contents  himself  with  stating  that  'upon  the 
whole  he  neither  won  nor  lost  by  gaming ;  and  he  made 
it,  like  hundreds  of  others  who  pasa  uncensured,  his  amuse- 
ment rather  than  his  business.'  A  witty  remark  that  '  he 
hail  been  round  the  world,  but  never  in  it.*  was  probably, 
like  many  similar  sayings,  haxarded  lor  the  sake  of  the 
point  rather  than  for  its  striot  applicability.  Lord  Antorii 
Voyage  round  in§  fPbrld  went  through  four  large  ixnpres- 
sions  the  first  year,  and  has  been  translated  into  most  Euro- 


pean languages.  It  was  written  by  Mr.  Bei^amiti  Iiobin% 
from  materials  fhmished  by  Loru  Anson,  and  digested 
under  his  own  inspectioUi  A  journal  of  Anson's  voyage  Was 
published  in  1 745>  by  PaseoeThomas,  teacher  of  the  mathe*> 
matics  on  board  the  Centurion. 

AN8TEV,  CHRISTOPHER,  a  poet  of  the  last  century, 
born  October  31,  1784)  now  little  known  except  ae  the 
author  of  the  Bu$h  Qmde.  He  received  the  mdimento 
of  his  education  at  the  free  school  of  Bury  8t  Edmunds, 
whence  he  was  removed  te  Eton ;  and  in  due  time  suc- 
ceeded to  a  ibllowship  at  king's  College,  Cambridge.  He 
took  his  bachelors  degree  in  1746,  but  was  prevented  from 
proceeding  at  the  legular  time  to  the  degree  of  M.A.,  by 
a  whunsical  quarrel  with  the  University  authorities.  In 
consequence  of  this,  he  was  refUsed  his  master's  degree, 
in  1749 )  but  he  continued  to  hold  his  felkwship,  and  oeca- 
sk>nallY  resided  at  college. 

On  his  mother's  death,  in  1 754,  he  succeeded  to  thd  estates 
of  his  maternal  grandfiither,  at  Trumpington,  near  Cam*  . 
bridffe.  and  resigned  his  fellowship.  In  the  year  1 766  he  pub- 
lished his  Bath  Guide,  a  satire  on  the  follies  of  fashionable 
life,  especially  as  developed  at  that  gay  waterin|-plaee.  This 
is  one  of  the  Ughtest,  wittiest,  and  most  amusmg  satires  of 
the  kind  in  the  English  language,  and  obtained  great  popu- 
laritv;  insofnuch,  that  Dodsley  the  bookseller,  who  bad 
purchased  the  copyright  for  200/.,  after  two  editions  had 
been  published,  returned  it  to  the  author  in  1777,  stating 
that  he  had  made  more  by  it  than  he  ever  had  made  by 
any  book  in  the  ftame  length  of  time.  It  should  be  roen^' 
tbned  to  Mr*  Anstey's  honour,  that  he  presented  the  profile 
of  the  work  to  the  General  Hospital  of  Bath.  Hie  merits 
of  the  work  are  tarnished  by  a  oroadness  of  humour^  and 
an  occasional  irreverence  in  speaking  of  things  connected 
with^  religion,  whichi  though  aimed  at  hypocrisy,  and 
not  intended  to  bring  true  religion  into  contempt,  would 
scarcely  be  tolerated  in  the  present  day.  The  maanets  and 
follies  whidi  this  lively  jeu  dimrit  was  written  to  eom- 
inemorate,  have  passed  aWay ;  and  from  the  combined  efi'ect 
of  these  two  causes,  it  is  probable  that  the  Buth  Guide 
will  be  Uttle  known  to  the  rising  generation. 

Mr.  Anstey  wrote  several  poetical  pieces  c^  no  great  length, 
which  are  (iollected  in  one  volume  quarter,  with  a  memoir 
of  his  life  prefixed  by  his  son.  The  most  remarkable  of 
them  is  the  Miection  BaUt  written  much  in  the  same  strain 
as  the  Bath  Guide,  This  he  translated  into  I^tin  verse ) 
as  well  as  a  selection  from  Gay's  Phbleit  Gray's  Eiegf^t 
and  some  other  pieces.  He  was  fond  of  this  exercise,  and 
versified  with  elegance  and  correctness.  He  spent  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  at  Bath,  and  died  there  in  1805. 

ANSTRUTHER  EASTER  and  WESTER,  two  royal 
burghs  in  Fifeshire,  Scotland;  situated  on  the  sea-coast 
facing  the  S.S.E.,  and  on  each  side  of  the  mouth  of  a  small 
rivulet,  about  35  miles  N.E.  by  N.  of  Edinbuigh.  An- 
struther  Easter  is  considerably  the  larger  place  of  tlie  two, 
having  a  population  (in  1831)  of  1007  persons;  Anstruther 
Wester  has  only  430.  Till  the  year  1 636  Anstruther  Easter  was 
in  the  parish  of  Kilrennie,  but  was  then  erected  into  a  separate 
charpe  and  the  church  built  It  is  in  the  Presbytery  of 
St.  Andrews  and  the  Synod  of  Fife :  Sir  John  Anstruther 
is  the  patron.  In  1710  it  was  made  a  port,  and  the  custom- 
house established;  and.  in  1753,  a  new  quay  was  erected. 
The  town  lies  low,  and  the  only  good  street  is  that  which 
runs  along  the  quay.  Ship- building,  tanning,  and  fishing, 
are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  inhabitants.  There  is  a 
post-office.    Lat.  56°  14'  N.,  long.  2°  44'  W.  of  Greenwich. 

Anstruther  Wester  was  marie  a  royal  burgh  in  1583, 
having  been  previously  a  burgh  of  Barony.  The  parish 
church  is  a  very  antient  structure.  Tlie  inhabitants  were 
zealous  covenanters  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  and  sufi^red 
severe  loss  in  the  battle  of  Kilsyth  against  the  Marquis  of 
Montrose  in   1645.     The  author  of  the  account  of  this 

5>arish  in  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Siatisiicml  Account  n/  Scat- 
andj  remarks  with  great  nai'vet^,  *  Since  the  battle  of 
Kilsyth  ^  people  here  have  a  strong  aversion  to  a  mili- 
tary life.*  The  town  was  further  injured  to  a  great  ex- 
tent by  two  inundations  of  the  sea,  one  in  1670,  which 
destroyed  or  choked  up  the  harbour,  and  another  towards 
the  end  of  the  same  century,  which  destroyed  about  one- 
third  of  the  town.  The  rock  on  which  the  town-house  once 
stood  is  covered  by  the  sea  every  spring-tide.  The  trade  of 
this  and  other  towns  on  this  part  of  ue  coast  is  thought  to 
have  eufifjred  from  the  union  with  England.  The  hurbour 
does  not  admit  ships  of  burden  ;  but  a  liuW^to  the  westward 
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ii  a  enAt  etSkd  Westhaven,  much  used  in  the  fishing 
MMon,  whkh  mig^t  easily  be  made  a  good  harbour. 

The  creek  between  Easter  and  Wester  Anstruther  is  said 
to  have  been  the  seat  of  a  considerable  salmon  fishery.  A 
variety  of  fish  is  still  caught  and  sent  to  Edinburgh,  Glas- 
gow, and  other  places :  lobsters  are  sent  to  London.  Several 
vessels  belong  to  these  towns ;  and  some  coarse  linens  are 
made  in  the  diflbrent  families.  The  Anstaruthers  are  in- 
eluded  in  the  St  Andrews*  district  of  burghs,  which  district 
returns  one  member  to  parliament 

Opposite  to  the  Anstruthers  is  the  Isle  of  May,  a  mile 
long  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  broad,  which  is  considered 
an  excellent  place  for  improving  the  fleeces  of  sheep  kept 
there,  though  only  for  one  season :  there  is  a  lighthouse  on  it 

ANT  (Fbrmka),  a  well-known  senus  of  insects,  which 
has  attracted  attention  from  the  earliest  affes,  on  account  of 
the  singular  economy  and  extraordinary  mdustry  manifested 
by  the  different  species.  In  various  parts  of  the  three  vo- 
lumes on  insects  in  the  Library  qf  Eniertcdning  Knowledge^ 
numerous  minute  details  are  given  of  the  interesting  pro- 
ceedings of  ants ;  but  at  present  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  a  more  brief  but  more  methodical  outline  of  their  natuml 
history.  In  tracing  the  history  of  most  insects,  it  is  best, 
perhaps,  to  beffin  with  the  eggs ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  ant, 
the  laying  andliatchtng  of  me  eggs  could  not  be  well  un- 
derstood without  an  acquaintance  with  their  singular  man- 
ner of  pairing,  with  which,  therefore,  we  shall  bc^n. 

Pcdrinfi  o/Ants.^lt  may  be  necessary  to  premise  here, 
that,  similar  to  bees,  a  community  of  ants,  whatever  the 
species  may  be,  consists  of  males,  which  have  always  four 
wings ,  of  females,  much  lar^r  in  size  than  tbe  males, 
which  only  possess  wings  dunng  the  pairing  season  ;  and 
of  a  sort  of  barren  females,  which  have  been  variously  termed 
neutere,  workers,  or  nurse-ants,  and  which,  so  far  as  we 
know,  have  never  been  observed  to  have  wings  in  any  stage 
of  their  existence. 

If  an  anthill  be  examined  any  time  after  midsummer  up 
to  the  cloeie  of  autumn,  there  may  be  seen,  mixed  with  the 
wingless  workers,  a  number  of  both  males  and  females  fur- 
nished with  white  glistening  wings.  These,  however,  are 
neither  kings  nor  queens  in  the  state,  at  least  so  far  as  free- 
dom of  action  is  concerned,  for  they  are  not  allowed  to  move 
without  a  guard  of  workers  to  prevent  their  leaving  the 
boundaries,  and  if  one  straggles  away  unawares,  it  is  for  the 
most  part  dragged  back  by  the  vigilant  sentinels,  three  or 
four  of  whom  may,  in  such  cases,  he  seen  hauling  along  a 
single  deserter  by  the  wings  and  limbs.  The  workers,  so 
fu  from  ever  faciutating  the  exit,  much  less  the  departure, 
of  the  winged  ones,  more  particularly  the  females,  guard 
them  most  assiduously  in  oraer  to  prevent  it ;  and  are  only 
forced  to  acouiesce  in  it  when  the  winged  ones  become  too 
numerous  either  to  be  guarded  or  fed.  There  seems,  indeed, 
to  be  a  uniform  disposition  in  the  winged  ones  to  desert  their 
native  colony ;  juid  as  thev  never  return  after  pairing,  it 
would  soon  become  depopulated  in  the  absence  of  females. 
The  actual  nairine  does  not  seem  to  take  place  within  the 
antrhill,  and  we  have  observed  scouts  posted  all  around, 
ready  to  discover  and  carrv  back  to  the  colony  as  many  fer- 
tile females  as  they  could  meet  with.  Nay,  we  are  quite 
certain  that  whole  c^^onies  have  been  thus  dispersed  ;  and 
when  they  did  not  flud  fertile  females  near  their  encamp- 
ment they  have  gone  farther  and  farther  till  they  found 
them,  and,  if  they  had  gone  very  far,  never  returned,  but 
commenced  a  number  of  new  establishments,  according  to 
their  convenience.  It  is  probable  that  soon  after  pairing,  the 
males  die,  as  do  the  males  of  bees  and  other  insects ;  for,  as 
the  workers  never  bring  any  of  them  back,  nor  take  any  no- 
tice of  them  after  leaving  the  ant-hiU,  they  must  perish, 
being  entirely  defenceless,  and  destitute  both  of  a  sting 
and  of  mandibles  to  provide  for  their  subsistence.  The  sub- 
sequent proceedings  of  the  females  are  very  dijflferent  and  of 
ctirious  mterest  It  was  supposed  by  the  antients  that  dl 
ants,  at  a  certain  age,  aoquired  wings ;  but  it  was  resened 
for  the  younger  Huber,  in  particular,  by  means  of  his  arti- 
ficial formicaries,  to  trace  the  development  of  the  wings  in 
the  female  from  the  first  commencement  till  he  saw  Uiem 
stripped  off  and  laid  aside  like  cast  clothes. 

This  curious  process,  which  was  first  hinted  at  by  Crould 
in  his  interesting  account  of  English  Ants,  we  have  repeat- 
edly witnessed, — the  females  extending  Uieir  wings,  bring- 
ing them  over  tiieir  heads,  crossing  them  in  every  direction, 
and  throwing  them  firom  side  to  side,  till  at  length  they  are 
digointcd  ftrnn  tbe  body  and  fUl  oC    Those,  however,  who 


are  desirous  of  verifying  the  observatioiit  mutt  pneure 
winged  females  immediately  after  pairing,  and  place  them 
under  a  glass  with  some  moist  eartn. 

Foundation  qf  Colonic. — Some  of  the  females  are,  after 
pairing,  usually  captured  by  the  working  ants,  and  oon- 
ducted  back  to  the  parent  community;  and  others  are  laid 
hold  of  by  straggling  parties  of  firom  two  to  a  dozen  workers, 
who  do  not  return  to  the  parent  community,  but  oommenoe 
small  colonies  on  their  own  account  This  explains  the 
common  occurrence  of  a  |preat  number  of  small  coloniea 
being  formed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  each  other,  while 
sometimes  the  parent  communi^  is  thereby  quite  broken 
up  and  the  hill  deserted.  This  happens  fimiuently  in  the 
case  of  the  red  ant  (Myrmica  rubra)  and  the  ash-coloured 
ant  {Formica  Jiisca),  botti  very  common  species  in  fields  and 
gardens.  In  the  case  of  the  ^llow  ant  (F.JIava)  again, 
and  the  wood  ant  (F.  rt^fa)^  this  rarely  occurs,  the  parent 
community  often  remaining  in  the  same  ^ot  for  yean 
together. 

When  a  female,  after  pairing,  does  not  chance  to  fell  in 
with  any  scouting  parties  of  workers,  she  proceeds  without 
their  assistance  to  found  a  ccdony  herself  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  is  always  done  bj[  the  females  of  the  social  wasps  and 
humble  bees  every  spring.  We  have  repeatedly  verified 
this  fact  boUi  by  confining  a  single  female  after  pairing,  and 
witnessing  her  proceedings,  and  by  discovering  m  the  fields 
single  females  occupied  in  Irying  the  foundations  of  a  iUture 
city  for  their  progeny.  We  have  met  with  these  sinjrie 
females  when  tney  have  just  begun  to  form  the  first  cell  for 
the  reception  of  their  eggs ;  when  the  eggs  have  just  been 
laid ;  when  the  eggs  have  been  hatched ;  and  also  when  a 
few  workers  had  ^n  reared  to  assist  in  the  common  la- 
bours. To  verify  the  latter  observations,  however,  many 
hundreds  of  stones  must  be  turned  over  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember in  a  place  where  ants  abound ;  and  even  with  sdl 
this  the  naturalist  will  probably  not  discover  more  than  three 
or  four  solitary  females  at  work  in  the  course  of  a  seascm. 
We  have  ourselves  met  with  aaly  ten  or  a  dozen  instances 
in  the  course  of  several  years. 

The  Laying  and  Hatching  ^f  the  Eggs. — The  younger 
Huber  says,  *  Havins  directed  my  close  attention  to  me 
eegs  of  ants,  I  remarked  that  they  were  of  different  sizes, 
shades,  and  forms.  The  smallest  were  white,  opaque,  and 
cylindrical ;  the  largest  transparent,  and  shghtly  arehed  at 
both  ends ;  while  those  of  a  middle  size  were  semi-transpa- 
rent On  holding  them  up  to  the  light  I  observed  a  sort  of 
white  oblong  cloud ;  in  some,  a  transparent  point  might  be 
remarked  at  the  superior  extremity ;  in  others,  a  dear  zone 
above  and  underneath  the  little  cloud.  The  largest  pre- 
sented a  single  opaque  and  whitish  point  in  their  interior. 
There  were  some  whose  whole  body  ^was  so  remarkably  dear 
as  to  allow  of  my  very  distinctly  observing  the  rings.  On 
fixing  attention  more  closely  upon  the  latter,  I  observed  the 
egg  open,  and  .the  ^b  appear  in  its  place.  Having  com- 
pared these  eggs  with  those  just  laid,  I  constantly  found 
the  latter  of  a  milky  whiteness,  completely  opaque,  and 
smaller  by  one-half,  so  that  I  had  no  reason  to  doubt  of 
the  eggs  of  ants  receiving  a  very  considerable  increase  in 
size ;  that  in  elongating  they  become  transparent  but  do  not 
at  this  time  disclose  Uie  form  of  the  grub,  which  is  always 
arched.* 

Contrary  to  what  takes  place  in  most  insects,  the  eggs  of 
ants  are  not,  when  laid,  glued  to  any  fixed  place,  but  are 
found  in  parcels  of  half  a  dozen  or  more  loosely  attached,  so 
that  they  can  be  removed  at  pleasure  during  the  hatching. 
It  has  been  shown  in  the  Penny  Magazine,  (vol.  i.  p.  60,)  by 
a  series  of  minute  observations,  that  the  female  earwig  moves 
her  eggs  with  the  utmost  care  finom  a  place  which  she  judges 
too  d^,  to  one  which  is  sufficiently  moist ;  and  in  the  same 
way  the  female  ant  when  she  founds  a  colony  without  assist- 
ance, or  the  nurse-ants  in  a  community,  change  the  situation 
of  the  eggs  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather  or  of  the 
day  and  night — a  circumstance  first  observed  by  Dr,  King 
in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.  Heat  being  indispen- 
sable to  their  successftil  hatching,  the  eggs  are  carefully 
placed  during  the  day  near  the  surface  of  the  ant-hill, 
but  so  sheltered  fVom  the  direct  influence  of  the  sun  as  to 
prevent  the  too  rapid  evaporation  of  their  moisture.  During 
the  night,  or  in  cold  weather,  the  eggs  are  not  placed  so  high 
to  prevent  the  radiation  and  escape  of  the  heat  which  they 
naturally  possess.  The  attention  to  the  state  of  temperature 
occupies  much  of  the  assiduity  of  the  female  and  the  nurse- 
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When  the  eggs  are  at  length  hatched,  (and  during  this 
process,  we  have  ahready  seen  that  they  enlarge  in  size,) 
the  young  grubs  are  similarly  treated  with  respect  to  tem- 
perature, but  greater  care  is  now  taken  to  preserve  them 
from  too  great  heat,  which  might  prove  more  mjurious  than 
before  hatching. 

The  grubs  are  fed  by  the  nurse-ants  when  any  of  these 
are  in  the  colony,  and  by  the  mother  when  she  is  alone,  by 
a  liquid  disgorged  Arom  the  stomach,  as  is  done  in  a  similar 
way  by  wasps,  humble  bees,  pigeons,  and  canary  birds.  It 
consequently  requires  no  little  industry  on  the  part  of  a  soli- 
tary fenaale  to  {wocure  for  herself  sufficient  food  to  supply 
nutriment  for  a  brood  of  perhaps  a  dozen  or  twenty  grubs, 
which  are  insatiably  voracious. 

When  the  grubs  are  foU  grown,  they  spin  for  themselves 
cocoons  of  a  membranous  texture,  and  of  a  brownish-white 
colour,  not  unlike  barieycoms  in  appearance,  and  indeed 
mistaken  for  these  by  early  observers,— a  mistake  which  led 
to  the  unfounded  notion  that  ants  stare  up  com  for  winter 
provision,  though,  from  their  always  becoming  torpid  in  the 
winter,  they  could  have  no  need  of  this ;  and  even  were  this 
not  so,  they  never  feed  on  com,  and  would  probably  stan'o 
rather  than  taste  it  The  authority  of  Scripture,  which  has 
been  supposed  to  countenance  the  popular  notion,  is  shown 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harris,  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence,  and 
others,  to  have  no  foundation  in  the  sacred  text 

The  cocoons  are  treated  precisely  like  the  eggs  and  the 
grubs  with  regard  to  exposure  to  heat ;  and  the  anxiety  of 
the  nurse-ants  to  shelter  them  from  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  is  taken  advantage  of  on  the  Continent  to  collect  the 
cocoons  (popularlv  and  erroneously  called  ants*-eggs)  in 
quantity  as  food  for  nightingales  and  larks.  The  cocoons 
of  the  wood-ant  are  the  only  species  chosen  ;  and  in  most  of 
the  towns  in  Germany  one  or  more  individuals  make  a 
living  during  summer  by  the  business.  In  1 832  we  visited 
an  old  woman  at  Dottendorf,  near  Bonn,  who  had  collected 
for  fourteen  years.  She  went  to  the  woods  in  ttie  moming, 
and  collected  in  a  bag  the  surfaces  of  a  number  of  ant-hills 
whoe  the  cocoons  were  deposited,  taking  ants  and  all  home 
to  her  cottage,  near  which  she  had  a  small  tiled  shed  cover- 
ing a  circular  area,  hollowed  out  in  the  centre,  with  a  trench 
fuU  of  water  around  it  After  covering  the  hollow  in  the 
centre  with  leafy  boughs  of  walnut  or  hazel,  she  strewed  the 
contents  of  her  bag  on  the  level  part  of  the  area  within  the 
trench,  when  the  nurse-ants  immediately  seized  the  cocoons 
and  carried  them  into  the  hollow  under  the  boughs.  The 
cocoons  were  thus  brought  into  one  place,  and  after  being 
from  time  to  time  removed,  and  black  ones  separated  by  a 
boy  who  spread  them  out  on  a  table,  and  swept  off  what 
were  bad  with  a  strong  feather,  they  were  ready  for  market, 
being  sold  for  about  4a.  or  6d,  a  quart.  We  have  seen  tmn- 
porary  areas  made  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  woods,  but 
lor  want  of  a  confining  trench  of  water,  many  cocoons  were 
carried  off  by  the  ants.  Considerable  quantities  of  these 
cocoons  are  dried  for  winter  food  of  birds,  and  are  sold  in 
the  shops. 

In  the  case  of  moths,  ichneumons,  and  other  insects  which 
spin  themselves  up  in  cocoons,  the  included  insect,  when  the 
time  of  its  change  arrives,  is  enabled  to  make  its  own  way 
through  the  envelope ;  but  though  it  would  appear,  from  some 
observations  made  by  Swammerdam,  that  ants  may,  when 
f(xrced  thereto,  effect  their  own  disengagement  this  is  not  the 
usual  process.  It  is  the  nurse-ants  Uiat  cut  a  passage  for 
them  with  their  mandibles,  as  was  first  minutely  described 
by  Baron  de  Geer  and  the  younger  Huber : — '  Several  males 
and  females/  says  the  latter,  *  lay  in  their  envelopes  in  one 
of  the  largest  cavities  of  my  glazed  ant-hill.  The  labourer- 
ants  assembled  together,  and  appeared  to  be  in  continual 
motion  around  them.  I  noticed  three  or  four  mounted  upon 
one  of  these  cocoons,  endeavouring  to  open  it  with  their 
teeth  at  that  extremity  answering  to  the  head  of  the  pupa. 
1*hey  began  to  thin  it  by  tearing  away  some  threads  of  silk 
vhere  they  wished  to  pierce  i^  and  at  length,  by  dint  of 
pinching  and  biting  this  tissue,  so  extremely  difficult  to 
nieak,  they  formed  in  it  a  vast  number  of  apertures.  To 
expedite  the  work,  some  raised  up  a  Uttle  slip  cut  out  in  the 
length  of  the  oooooa,  whilst  others  drew  the  insect  ffentiy 
ftom  its  imprisonment  When  the  ant  was  extricated  from 
Its  enveloping  membrane,  the  body  was  still  confined  by 
another  membrane,  from  which  it  could  not  by  its  own  exer- 
tions disengage  itself.  The  labourer-ants  removed  the  satin  • 
w  pellicle  which  embraced  every  part  of  the  body,  drew 
^  «ntenn«  gently  from  their  investment,  then  disengaged 


the  feet  and  the  wings,  and  lastly  the  body,  with  the  abdo- 
men and  its  peduncle.  The  insect  was  now  in  a  condition 
to  walk  and  receive  nourishment,  or  which  it  appeared 
there  was  urgent  need.  The  first  attention^  therefore,  paid 
it  by  the  guardians  was  that  of  giving  it  the  food  I  had 
placed  wiuin  their  reach.* 

Labour*  qf  the  Working  Anti.—We  have  already  seen 
that  workers  or  nurse-ants  have  to  labour  assiduously  in 
placing  the  eggs,  the  grabs,  and  the  cocoons  in  (hie  degrees 
of  temperature ;  that  tney  have  to  foed  the  ^bs  by  a  liquid 
disgorged  firom  the  stomach,  and  have  to  disengage  the  in 
sect  at  its  period  of  change  from  the  envelope  of  the  cocoon 
They  have  also  to  perform  the  task  of  forming  streets,  gal- 
leries, and  chambers  for  the  habitation  and  protection  of  the 
colony,  and  they  exhibit  in  the  work  such  perseverance  and 
skill  as  must  excite  the  admiration  of  every  observer.  Many 
of  their  processes,  indeed,  it  is  not  a  Uttle  difllcult  to  account 
for  and  explain,  though  these  have  been  very  careftilly  inves- 
tigated, particularly  by  the  younger  Huber,  in  whose  work, 
and  in  Insect  Arckiiecture,  fp.  254  et  eeq.)  may  be  found 
copious  detaib  of  the  mining,  masonry,  uid  carpentry  of 
various  species.  We  shall  here  give  an  instance  of  each  of 
those  operations. 

3ftm»^.— There  is  an  interesting  species  called  the  san- 
guinary ant  (F.  sanguinana,  Latreille),  reported  to  have 
been  seen  near  London,  but  which  is  certainly  very  rare,  it 
it  is  found  in  England.  In  the  summer  of  1 832  we  disco- 
vered several  colonies  of  this  ant  on  the  brow  of  the  heath 
above  Godesberg,  on  the  Rhine,  and  being  desirous  of  taking 
a  number  of  them  alive  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
serving their  singular  manners,  we  waited  till  the  beginning 
of  October,  when  they  had  ceased  to  work,  and  had  retired 
for  the  winter  to  their  galleries  underground.  After  un- 
covering the  thick  coping  of  dry  heath  twigs  and  grass  stems 
which  was  placed  over  the  subterranean  city  of  the  colony 
so  as  to  defend  it  from  rain  and  cold,  we  found  several  covert- 
ways  dug  into  the  clay,  wide  enough  to  allow  two  or  three 
ants  to  walk  abreast ;  but  not  an  individual  now  made  its 
appearance,  though  some  weeks  previous  we  had  observed 
thousands  in  all  the  bustle  of  industry ;  and  we  began  to 
fear  the  whole  had  migrated  elsewhere.  Being  anxious, 
however,  to  see  the  interior  structure,  we  dug  in  the  direction 
of  the  covert-ways  to  the  depth  of  about  six  or  nine  inches, 
when  we  came  upon  a  number  of  chambers  communicating 
with  each  other  by  galleries,  and  fix>m  an  inch  to  two  or  three 
inches  in  extent,  in  each  of  which  a  number  of  ants  were 
lying  along  the  floor  in  a  half  torpid  state,  being  so  sluggish 
that  they  could  not  be  brought  to  run  with  their  usual  agi- 
lityeven  when  irritated. 

The  point  which  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  here  is  that 
the  whole  of  the  apartments  which  we  laid  open,  amounting 
to  a  dozen  or  more, — and  there  were  probably  as  many  more 
to  which  we  did  not  penetrate,— must  have  been  dug  out  of 
the  solid  day  by  the  jaws  (mandilnUa)  of  these  little  miners. 
We  deemed  it  singular  that  vre  could  see  none  of  the  rub- 
bish \yinf  about,  iniich  must  have  been  cleared  away  from 
the  intenor,  and  we  can  only  account  for  this  by  supposing 
the  cdony  long  established,  and  the  rabbish  battered  into 
the  grass  by  the  weather. 

In  other  instances  of  mining,  such  as  in  the  case  of  the 
turf-ant  (R  CiCfipitum),  the  clay  taken  from  the  interior  is 
built  up  on  the  outside,  using  the  herbage  for  buttresses  to 
support  the  walls  thus  formed.  In  the  case  of  the  sangumary 
ants,  however,  we  observed  nothing  of  this  kind,  and  do  not 
think  they  ever  employ  any  exterior  masonry. 

Masonry, — The  most  common  of  our  English  ants  which 
employ  masonry  is  the  yellow  ant  (RJlava),  whose  hills  are 
so  usually  found  built  up  in  old  pastures,  a  foot  or  more  in 
height,  and  from  six  inches  to  two  feet  in  diameter.  For 
the  materials  of  their  building  they  are  wholly  indebted  to 
the  soil  below,  which  they  quarry  out  with  great  assiduity  ; 
but  as  they  have  no  means  of  tempering  the  clay  when  it  is 
dry,  they  are  always  forced  to  execute  their  principal  works 
in  rainy  weather.  *  I  was,'  says  Dr.  J.  R.  Johnson,  •  in  the 
hubit  of  visiting,  almost  dafly,  tot  a  month,  an  extensive  nest 
of  red  ants,  of  which  a  large  flat  stone  formed  the  roof. 
During  my  visits  f<Nr  the  first  three  weeks,  scarcely  a  drop  of 
rain  had  fallen,  and  the  nest  seemed  considerably  injured 
by  the  continual  felling  in  of  loose  earth,  which  these  little 
creatures  with  amasing  industry  removed,  whenever  it  hap- 
pened any  of  the  avenues  were  blocked  up.  No  attempt 
was  ever  made  towards  reparation ;  but  what  was  my  sur* 
prise,  on  visiting  my  little' friends  after  a  twod^ys*  heavy 
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raiq,  to  find  that  the  repairs  were  already  oompleted»  and 
that  the  upper  aurfiwe  of  their  habitation  presented  as  smooth 
a  surface  as  if  a  trowel  had  been  passed  over  it ;  yet  all  their 
work  they  had  industriousljr  effected  by  kneadingwith  the 
taid-Water  the  loose  earth  into  a  sort  of  paste.  Trom  the 
nest  being  situated  in  the  midst  of  an  OKtensive  heath, 
yfhere  there  could  bf  no  supply  ot  water,  and  from  its  re- 
ijaaining  unrepaired  auring  the  dry  weather,  it  amounts  to 
a  full  couTiction  that  ante  employ  no  other  cement  than 
water  in  &e  construction  of  their  varied  habitations. 

*  1  have  oiten  been  surprised  at  the  ingenuity  Of  these 
little  creatures,  in  availing  themselves  of  contiguous  blades 
of  grass,  stidks  of  com,  &c^  when  they  virish  to  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  their  abode.  As  these  are  usually  met  witb 
in  the  erect  position,  they  are  admirably  calculated  for  pil- 
lars ;  they,  therefore,  coat  them  over  with  a  fine  paste  of 
earth,  givmg  them,  by  additional  layers,  the  solidity  they 
judge  necessary  for  the  work  on  which  they  are  ^nfnged : 
they  then  leave  them  to  be  consolidated  by  the  wind,  and 
afterwards  spring  a  number  of  arches,  (torn  nillar  to  pillar, 
and  thus  fonn  an  extensive  saloon.  Should  thev  be,  at  any 
time,  in  want  of  small  apartm6nU,  they  have  onlv  to  prepare 
a  quantity  of  moistened  earth,  and  by  placing  this  between 
the  pHAars,  and  carrying  it  up  to  the  roof,  leaving  here  and 
there  an  aperture  tdr  entrance,  their  oliject  is  completely 
itttained.* 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  greater  nart  of  these  masonie 
labours  are  peribrmed  during  the  night,  or  at  least  in  gloomy 
wes  ther  * 

Carp€niry.—T\x^  ooning  which  we  have  slrearly  described 
as  placed  over  the  subterranean  abo4e  of  the  sanguinary 
ants,  and  which  is  still  more  remarkable  in  the  colonies  of 
the  wood-ant  (F.  rufa\  cannot  be  referred  to  any  sort  <rf 
carpentry,  for  uie  small  sticks  and  straws  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed are  not  cut  into  fitting  lengths,  but  collected  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  hill  and  biid  on  it  after  the  manner  of  thatoh. 
The  term  carpentry,  however^  will  apply  most  justly  to 
those  species  which  form  excavations  in  the  interior  of  trees, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  instance  observed  in  1832. 

We  had  brought  into  our  garden  in  the  beginninc(  ef 
June,  a  large  piece  of  a  willow  tree,  whioh  had  oeen  very 
curiously  worked  out  by  the  species  usually  called  the  em- 
met (F.  fuliginosa,  Latreille).  The  tree,  indeed,  firom 
which  it  had  been  taken,  appeared  to  have  been  destroyed 
in  a  great  measure  from  the  extensive  excavations  of  these 
little  carpenters.  Yet  the  portion  of  the  tree  alluded  to 
seemed  to  be  singularly  strong,  when  the  great  number  ef 
the  cells  and  their  peculiar  structure  was  token  into  consi- 
deration. The  walls  of  these  cells  were  literal! v  as  thin  as 
writing-paper,  though  not  quite  so  smooth  and  eveni  and 
they  were  seldom  quito  paraUel,  but  arranged^  some  perpen- 
dicularly, and  others  slanting  in  various  directions,  worked 
out,  it  would  appear,  unon  no  previous  design,  but  beginning 
at  any  given  point,  and  only  limited  in  extent  by  the  worker 
discovering  his  approach  to  one  adjacent.  The  tael  wilh 
which  they  chisel  away  the  wood  witn  tbeir  jaws,  so  as  to 
come  so  near  the  next  cell  without  actually  cutting  into  it, 
cannot  well  be  accounted  ^r  ota  any  of  the  common  prin- 
ciples of  human  mechanism.  It  cannot  be  the  resiUt  ti 
vision,  from  the  worker-out  looking  along  the  level  of  the 
plane,  as  one  of  our  carpenters  would  do,  and  thenoe  work- 
ing so  as  not  to  cut  through  it ;  for  the  wall  has,  in  most 
instances,  though  not  in  all,  no  free  edge  along  which  such 
a  level  could  m  taken  by  the  eye.  Hearing  might  assist 
them,  however,  supposing  workers  to  be  engaged  in  chisel- 
ling on  each  side  of  the  partition,  but  it  would  a(>pear  to  be 
more  from  touch,  or  racier  that  modification  of  it  denomj^ 
nated  tact,  which  enables  them  to  feel,  as  it  were,  when 
they  have  nearly  penetrated  the  wall,  and  which  eonse- 
quently  warns  them  to  stop. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  all  the  wood  which  is 
worked  out  by  these  ante  is  tinged  of  a  black  colour,  giving 
all  their  streeto  and  lanes  somewhat  the  appearance  St 
having  suffered  trom  fire  or  of  being  smoked.  M.  Huber 
the  younger  did  not.  succeed  in  ascertaining  the  cause  of 
this  black  colour.  We  should  conjecture  it  to  arise  from 
iron  contained  in  the  saliva  of  the  ants  acting  on  the  gallie 
acid  of  the  wood,  in  a  similar  way  as  the  same  wood  beeomes 
black  when  cut  with  a  knife.  Tlie  fine  gkesy  hlac^  of 
the  ants  themselves  may  originate  from  the  same  ehemioal 
principle,  and  this  is  rendered  more  probable  from  the 
exeavations  m^e  by  other  species,  such  as  the  dusky  ant, 
(F^  /l^^  Latreille,)  not  being  tinged  with  this  Uaok  cokmr. 


Neither  are  the  excavations  of  the  latter  so  refpular  in  tlie 
form  of  the  cells ;  and  the  delicately  thin  partitiona  do  ~  ~^ 
Occur.  We  have  seen  several  colonies  of  the  yellow 
(F.jtava^  Latreille)  estebhshed  in  trees,  tliough  their  ui 
habite  lead  them  to  prefer  a  hedge-bank,  the  017  ridge  at  a 
field,  or  a  small  knoll  on  a  common.  In  none  ei  these,  hotr 
ever,  had  the  workers  much  trouble  in  mddng  tbeif  ezca 
vations,  the  trees  being  in  every  instenoe  tu  gone  wit^ 
the  dry  rot,  and  the  chiuubers  were  oonsequently  u$  easy  to 
construct  as  in  a  knoll  of  sand.  In  the  instance  of%he  blaek 
carpenter-ant  (F./tUimnosa),  on  the  other  hand«  the  wood 
of  the  tree  selected  for  their  colony  is  alwavs  hatd  and 
tough,  the  easiness  of  working  it  being  apparently  oonaidered 
a  disadvantege  rather  than  a  recommendation.  We  have 
usually  seen  these  colonies,  therefore,  in  growing  trees,  the 
(Mtk  seeming  to  be  preferred  to  all  others ;  the  honeyeomb- 
like  work  does  not  seem  to  stop  the  vegetation,  the  tree  eon- 
tinujng  to  put  forth  leaves  and  shoote  as  before  it  was  exca- 
vated mr  the  use  of  the  colonv.  In  the  instuiee  which  giirts 
rise  to  these  remarks,  the  willow  tree  was  indeed  dilapidated 
and  shorn  of  ite  leaves  ^nd  branches^  yet  was  it  untoucdied 
with  dry  rot,  and  the  wood  was  hard  and  tough. 

JPfxdqf  AnU. — dome  species  of  ante  ate  oamivotoos  and 
will  eat  insectts  fruits,  and  almost  anything  eaten  by  ctber 
animals,  but  honey  is  the  most  univerMd  fitvonrite  among 
all  the  species,  particularly  the  eaoretiott  of  the  various  atpe- 
cies  of  aphides  called  honey -dew.  It  it  on  tbie  account 
that,  wherever  aphides  abound,  we  are  always  oertain  to 
meet  with  ante  carefully  attending  their  motions  and  gree- 
dily drinking  the  honey -dew,  which  beoomte  so  ii^turioua  to 
plante  when  it  increases  in  quantity  so  as  to  obetmel  the 
pores  of  the  leaves.  It  is  steted  by  Huber  and  some  other 
authors,  that  during  winter  the  ante  imprison  some  aphides 
in  their  cells,  or,  at  all  events*  take  idvantage  of  indiri- 
duals  of  the  grass  aphis  {AphiM  Qraminum)  in  the  vieinity  of 
their  hills  to  obtain  hqney-dew.  We  strongly  lospect  there 
must  be  some  fallacy  in  this  stetement;  tor  among  nu- 
merous colonies  which  we  have  oarefnUy  examined  during 
winter,  we  always  found  the  whole  population  torpid  or 
nearly  so,  and  not  inclined  to  toUch  oven  honey  when  we 
offered  it  to  them.  In  the  ease  of  the  sanguinary  ante  in 
Germany  already  mentioned,  we  have  soon  that  they  had 
become  torpid  as  early  as  October*  whod  the  weather  was 
still  fine  and  far  frotn  being  cold.  We  are  thereibre  of  opi- 
nion that  the  stetement  will  be  fbund  as  void  of  accurate 
foundation  as  that  which  represente  ante  as  storing  up  com 
for  the  vrinter. 

Afigraiioiu, — We  have  already  seen,  under  the  head  of 
pairing,  one  principle  in  operation  for  spreading  around  a 
parent  ant-hill  a  number  of  young  colonies,  lliis  Indeed 
may  be  eonsidered  the  main  principle  of  migratioil  *,  but  be- 
sides this,  the  whole  of  a  populous  ant-hill  which  has  been 
esUblished  for  several  years  will,  for  some  cause  beyond 
our  means  of  tracing,  though  most  probably  oe  account 
of  more  convenient  forage*  at  once  desert  their  homes 
and  march  to  a  new  station.  Among  the  yellow  ants,  the 
ommetflt  and  thd  wood-ante  or  pismires,  this  is  by  no  toeans 
common ;  but  it  is  an  every-day  occurrenee  among  the  red 
ante,  the  ash-eoloured  ante,  the  turf  ants,  and  otl^rs  whose 
colonies  never  become  very  populous,  and  are  consequently 
both  more  easily  moved  and  more  easily  provided  with 
lodging. 

'  Immense  swarms  of  ante,'  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Roget, 
'  are  occasionally  met  with,  and  some  have  beeti  recofdod  of 
such  prodigious  density  and  magnitude  as  to  darken  the  air 
like  a  thick  cloud,  and  to  oover  uie  ground  to  a  eonsiderable 
extent  where  they  settled.  Mr.  Qlediteeh  deseribes,  in  the 
History  qfthe  BerUn  Academy  for  1749,  shoids  of  a  small 
black  ant  which  appeared  in  Germany,  atid  formed  high 
columns  in  the  air,  rising  to  a  vast  height,  and  agitated  with 
a  curious  intestine  motion,  somewhat  resembling  the  aurora 
borealis.  A  similar  flight  of  ante  is  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Aco- 
lutte,  a  dergvman  of  Breslau,  whioh  Resembled  cohimtis 
of  smoke,  and  whioh  fell  on  the  ehurehes  ahd  the  tops  of 
the  houses,  where  the  ante  could  be  gathered  by  hancdhls* 
In  the  German  Ephemeridss,  Ih*.  Oharles  Reyger  givos  an 
aeeount  of  a  large  sWarm  whieh  trosaad  over  the  town  of 
Poeen,  and  was  Greeting  ite  course  towards  the  Danube. 
The  whole  town  was  strewed  with  anti»  to  that  it  was  inn 
possible  to  walk  without  trampling  on  thirtjr  or  fbrty  at 
everv  step.  And  more  recently,  Mr.  Dorthes,  in  the  JomntU 
de  Pkyiique  for  1 790,  relates  the  appearft&c*  of  a  similar 
phenomeixm  at  Mon^ieUien    The  shoajs  movod  about  m 
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,  difFerent  dffwtioiis,  having  a  singular  intestine  motion  in 
•ach  oolumn*  and  also  a  ganeial  motion  of  rotation.  About 
sunset  all  fdl  to  the  ground,  and,  on  examining  the  ants, 
they  were  found  to  halong  to  ^  Fimmea  nigra  of  Linmeus.' 

ffors  and  EatpMtiom  to  capture  I9lave$.—ln  the  same 
way  as  the  bees  and  the  wasps  of  different  bives  manifest 
inveterate  hostility  when  they  meet,  ants  also  of  the  same 
or  of  diffemit  species  assail  one  another  when  they  meet 
during  their  foraging  excursions.  Besides  the  indindual 
skirmishes  whioh  thenoa  occasionally  arise,  pitched  battles 
are  sometimes  fought  between  the  whole  or  nearly  the 
whole  foree  of  populous  adjacent  colonies.  We  have  never 
ourselves  witnessed  any  very  extensive  battles  of  this  kind, 
such  as  Huber  describes,  in  which  thousands  of  combatants 
were  engaged,  but  we  have  seen  as  many  as  fifty  of  the 
wood-ants  fightins  most  pertinaciously  within  the  area  of 
a  few  inches  on  what  were  supposed  to  be  the  boundaries 
of  their  several  territories ;  their  bite  is  so  sharp,  and  the 
acrid  acid  whioh  they  infuse  is  so  deleterious,  that  many  t^re 
thus  disabled  or  killed  outright  Huber  witnessed  on  such 
ocoasions  very  extensive  carnage. 

Besides  these  skirmishes  and  battles  which  occur  among 
all  the  species,  there  art  whole  communities  of  warrior-ants, 
as  was  nrst  discovered  by  Huber,  whose  history  is  so  extra- 
ordinary at  almost  to  exceed  belief  The  details  indeed 
have  hitherto  been  credited  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  on  the  well- 
known  veraeity  of  Huber;  but  in  the  autumn  of  1832  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  verifying  them  both  in  the  Black 
Forest  and  in  Switzerland,  with  respect  to  the  species  which 
he  terms  the  Amazon  ani,  (P.rufesrens,  Latreille,)  and  on 
the  Rhine  with  respect  to  the  sanguinary  ant. 

Both  of  these  species  make  war  on  the  ants  of  a  different 
mdes  from  themselves,  particularly  the  dusky  ant,  (F. 
fiuca^  not  for  the  purpose  merely  of  gratifying  a  propensity 
to  .comlmt,  but  to  make  slaves  of  the  vanquished  to  do  the  i 
drudgery  of  the  conquerors  at  home.    The  manner  in  which  ; 
they  proceed  in  this  aflkir  manifests,  so  fkr  as  we  can  jud^e, 
deep  design,  sudi  as  might  be  ascribed  to  the  counsels  of  a  , 
cunning  diplomatist.    Tney  do  not  eapture  the  adult  ants 
and  carry  them  into  slavery,  but  make  booty  of  the  eggs 
and  cocoons,  which,  after  the  contest  is  decided, — and  the 
warriors  are  always  oonquerors, — are  earried  oif  to  the  Ama- ' 
Ionian  citadel,  and  being  hatched  there,  the  poor  slaves  are  i 
most  probably  not  aware  but  that  it  is  their  native  colony. 
Huber  repeatedly  witnessed  such  expeditions  for  the  purpose 
of  capturmg  slaves ;  but  though  we  were  not  so  fortunate, 
we  witnessed,  in  a  great  number  of  instances,  the  slaves  at 
work  for  their  warlike  captors. 

The  Amasons  have  not  hitherto  been  found  in  Britain, 
and  we  were  unsuccessful  in  our  attempt  to  brins  over  from 
the  Black  Forest  a  noft  of  live  ones  with  their  slaves  which 
we  had  placed  in  a  box  for  the  purpose,  ^e  succeeded  in- 
deed in  bringing  safe  home  two  nests  of  the  sanguinary  ants 
already  alluded  to  under  Mining,  together  with  a  number 
of  their  slaves,  but  they  all  died  within  two  months,  having 
been  kept,  as  we  suppose,  too  warm  for  their  state  of  winter 
torpidity,  already  begun,  and  they  could  not,  in  their  half- 
awakenuMl  state,  be  induced  to  take  any  sort  of  nourishment. 

ANT-BBAR,  the  name  oommonly  given  to  the  Myrme- 
cophaga  jubata  by  the  Snglish  at  I)raierara.  (See  next 
article.) 

ANT-EATER,  (Myrmseophaga,  Linnnus,)  in  zoology,  a 
genus  of  EdentatOj  distinffuished  by  their  total  want  of  teeth 
and  hairy  covering.  The  latter  circumstance  separates  them 
from  the  ffxmgolins  (Manis),  er  scal^  ant-eaters  of  Africa  and 
Asia,  which  they  resemtyle  closely  m  other  respects,  as  well 
in  their  general  anatomy  as  in  their  fbod  and  habits.  Tliese 
two  genera  form  a  small  but  very  distinct  fomily  of  the 
Cuvierian  order  Edentata,  differing  from  the  common  ani- 
mals oompvised  in  that  singular  group,  as  well  as  firom  all 
other  known  mammalia,  by  their  entire  deprivation  of  the  or- 
ffaas  of  BMstieation,  and  aequiring  an  additional  interest  by 
uie  light  whkh  their  ostaological  eonformation  throws  upon 
the  struttnvs  and  organif  atien  of  the  megatherium  and  m^a- 
Umyx,  these  extraordinary  antediluvian  animals,  whose  ibssil 
remains  hsive  l^ely  attracted  so  much  of  the  attention,  not 
only  of  the jpieiiassed  naturalist,  but  likewise  of  the  public 
at  larga.  The  reAatieM  whioh  these  extinct  inhabitants  of 
a  fermor  werld  beav  te  another  small  fkmily  of  edentatous 
maaassalia  have  keen  alieady  pointed  out  in  the  article  Ai, 
and  tbeir  general  erganlsation  and  affinities  will  be  formally 
tfiatsd  under  the  pvopcv  heads,  at  a  future  period.  We 
sbatt  tbsr^fose  mevny  ^Mewe  at  present,  that  as  the  osteo- 


U>p^  of  their  skulls  aod  trunks  presents  the  closest  analogies 
with  that  of  the  corresponding  parts  in  the  sloths,  so  the 
whole  construction  of  their  extremities  appears  to  have  been 
formed  after  the  same  model  as  that  of  the  corresponding 
oreans  of  the  ant-eaters.  The  head  of  these  latter  animals, 
indeed,  is  altogether  different  from  that  of  the  sloths ;  not 
only  does  it  want  the  organs  of  mastication,  of  which  they 
are  deficient  only  in  the  incisors,  but  the  bones  of  the  faoe» 
which  in  them  are  short  and  round  like  those  of  apes  and 
monkeys,  are  prolonged  in  the  ant-eaters,  particularly  in  the 
great  ant  eater,  (ilf.  jubata,)  to  double  the  length  of  the  skulL 
This  singular  conformation  arises  from  the  form  of  the 
maxillary  or  jaw  bones,  and  those  of  the  nose,  which  form 
together  a  kind  of  long  tube,  very  small  in  proportion  to  its 
length,  and  almost  cylindrical.  This  prolongation  of  the 
muzzle  is  not  carried  to  so  great  an  extent  in  either  of  the 
other  two  known  species  of  ant-eaters ;  but  even  there  the 
construction  here  described  diffors  only  in  degree,  and  pre- 
sents, on  a  more  contracted  scale,  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  myrmecophaga  jubata. 

It  is  in  the  construction  of  the  anterior  extremities,  how- 
ever, that  these  animals  offer  the  greatest  singularities,  and 
become  most  important  in  their  relations  to  the  fossil  species. 
The  phalanges  or  joints  of  the  toes,  particularly  the  last, 
which  bear  the  Claws,  are  formed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
permit  them  to  be  bent  inwards  only,  as  in  the  sloths ;  and 
for  this  purpose  they  are  provided  with  very  powerfiil  liga- 
ments, wnich  keep  them,  in  a  state  of  repose,  bent  in  alcmg 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  never  permit  the  hand  to  be  com- 
pletely opened,  but  only  half  extended,  as  we  sometimes  see 
m  gouty  or  rheumatic  people.  The  toes  themselves  are  of 
very  unequal  size,  and  even  differ  in  number  in  different 
species.  The  great  ant-bear  and  tamandua  have  four  on  the 
anterior  and  five  on  the  posterior  extremities,  whilst  the 
smallest  speeies,  palled,  fVom  that  circumstance,  if.  didacttdat 
has  only  two  on  the  fore  feet  and  four  on  the  hind.  The 
toes  themselves,  as  in  the  sloths,  are  united  closely  together 
as  far  as  the  claws,  and  are  oonsequently  incapable  of  any 
separate  or  individual  motion;  but  the  disadvantages  arising 
from  this  circumstance  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  increased  strength  which  it  produces,  and  the  conse- 
quent adaptation  of  the  organ  to  the  peculiar  purposes  of  these 
animals*  economy.  The  claws  are  all  large  and  powerful, 
especially  that  of  the  middle  toe,  of  which  the  dimensions 
are  quite  enormous.  Nor  do  the  ant-eaters,  in  walking,  tread 
flatl^  upon  the  sole  of  the  foot  like  the  generality  of  mam- 
malia ;  on  the  contrary,  they  rest  entirely  upon  its  outer 
edge,  which  is  provided  with  a  large  callous  pad  for  that 
purpose,  whilst  their  toes  being  bent  inwards  along  the  palms, 
the  sharp  points  of  their  powerful  claws  are  preserved  from 
being  injured  by  the  friction  of  the  hard  ground.  In  other 
respects  the  ant-eaters  are  remarkable  for  their  long  cylin- 
drical tongues,  covered  with  a  glutinous  saliva,  by  means 
of  which  they  entrap  and  devour  the  insects  upon  which 
they  live,  and  from  which  they  derive  their  names,  both 
amonff  naturalists  and  common  observers,  myrmecophaga 
literolTy  signifying  ant-eater.  This  tonp^ue  is  protractile,  and 
capable  of  being  extended  to  a  surprising  distance  beyond 
the  snout ;  it  is  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  whole  head 
and  muzzle  together,  and  when  not  extended  is  kept 
doubled  up  in  the  mouth  with  the  point  directed  backwards. 
The  eyes  are  particularly  small,  the  ears  short  and  round, 
the  legs  robust  and  amazmgly  powerfhl,  but  so  unfavourably 
formed  for  locomotion,  that  the  pace  of  these  animals  is 
almost  as  tardy  as  that  of  the  sloths  themselves,  their  great- 
est exertions  not  enahjling  them  to  surpass  the  ormnary 
walk  of  a  man.  The  tail  is  always  long ;  in  the  great  spe- 
cies lax  and  thickly  covered  with  very  long  flowing  hair,  in 
the  odier  two,. strongly  prehensile  and  naked  underneath. 
These  species  consequently  climb  trees  and  reside  princi- 
pally among  their  branches,  feeding  upon  the  wild  bees  and 
termites  which  inhabit  ^  same  situations :  the  great  ant- 
bear,  on  the  contrary,  never  quits  the  surface  of  Uie  earth, 
and  confines  his  depredations  entirely  to  the  numerous 
species  of  large  ants  which  inhabit  his  native  regions,  and 
furnish  him  at  all  times  with  an  abundant  and  easily  pro- 
cured nutriment.  The  whole  genus  is  esn^ued  to  South 
America,  and  contains  at  present  pnly  three  distinct  and 
well-defined  species. 

1.  The  Great  Ant-Uar,  (M,jubftiaiUn.,)  called  gnou- 
roumi  or  yoqid  by  the  Guaranis,  tamandua  by  the  Portu- 

Suese,  tamancir  by  the  French  of  Cayenne,  and  ant-bear  by 
le  English  and  Spaniards,  is  a  large  animal  which  mea- 
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muei,  when  Aill  grown,  four  feet  and  a  half  from  the  extre- 
mity of  the  anont  to  the  origin  of  the  tail.  The  tail  itself  is 
three  feet  thiee  inches  in  length,  reckoning  to  the  extremity 
ot  the  hair,  or  measured  only  along  the  stump,  two  feet  four 
inohes ;  the  head,  thirteen  inches  and  a  half  from  the  snout 
to  the  hase  of  the  ear,  and  ten  inches  and  a  half  to  the  ante- 
rior angle  of  the  eye ;  its  circumfhrence  immediately  before 
the  eyes,  where  it  is  the  thickest,  is  fourteen  inches,  hut  from 
this  part  it  gradually  diminishes  to  the  end  of  the  muizle, 
where  it  measures  only  five  inches  and  a  quarter.  The 
height  of  the  animal  at  the  shoulder  is  three  feet  three 
inches,  and  at  the  croup  only  two  feet  ten,  because,  being 


[Great  AniHmler,  U.  >ktfa.] 

perfectly  plantigrade,  it  necessarily  stands  lower  on  the  hind 
legs  than  before,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  common  bear, 
the  badger,  and  other  species  which  partake  of  the  planti- 
grade formation  of  the  extremities.  The  ear  is  short  and 
round,  being  an  inch  and  a  quarter  broad  at  the  base,  and 
only  an  inch  in  length ;  the  eye  is  remarkably  small,  deeply 
aunk  in  the  head,  and  with  a  naked  eyelid ;  the  head  and 
snout,  as  already  observed,  are  prolonged  to  a  remarkable 
degree ;  they  are  in  form  almost  cylindrical,  and  end  in  a 
smidl  truncated  muzzle,  having  Uie  nostrils  and  mouth 
placed  at  its  extreme  end :  the  latter  is  so  small  that  its 
whole  width  scarcely  exceeds  an  inch,  and  the  jaws  are  of 
equal  length;  The  tongue  is  almost  cylindrical,  fleshy, 
extremely  flexible,  and  capable  of  being  protruded  to  the 
distance  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches.  The  toes  of  the  an- 
terior extremities,  four  in  number,  are  of  unequal  length, 
the  innermost  being  the  smallest  and  weakest  of  all ;  .the 
second  measures  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  is 
provided  with  a  powerful  crooked  claw  nearly  two  inches 
long,  sharp  pointed, and  trenchant  on  its  under  surface; 
the  tiiird,  which  is  the  largest  of  all,  has  a  similar  claw  two 
inches  and  a  half  in  lensth ;  and  the  fourth,  or  exterior 
toe,  is  provided  with  a  smauer  and  weaker  claw,  like  that  of 
the  innermost.  All  these  claws,  when  in  a  state  of  repose, 
are  kept  bent  inwards,  and  only  extended,  or  rather  half- 
extended,  (for  the  animal  cannot  open  the  fingers  ferther,) 
when  used  for  defence,  or  for  breaking  through  the  hard  ex- 
ternal crust  of  the  ant-hills.  For  these  pui-poses,  however, 
its  otherwise  awkward  conformation  gives  \i  an  aptitude 
altogether  peculiar,  and  such  is  the  known  power  of  the 
ant-oear,  that  nothing  upon  which  he  has  an  opportunity  of 
fastening  has  any  chance  of  escaping  from  the  tenacity  of  his 
hold,  as  even  in  death,  the  structure  of  his  legs  and  claws  pre- 
vents them  from  being  unclosed.  The  slowness  of  his  motions, 
however,  g^ives  him  but  little  chance  against  the  activity  of  his 
most  formidable  enemies.  Notwithstanding  the  exaggerated 
accounts  which  Buffbn  has  recorded  of  tne  ant-l^ar  suc- 
oessftilly  opposing  the  attacks  even  of  the  jaguar,  we  are 
assured  by  don  Felix  d*Azara,  that  he  has  not  th^  slightest 
chance  against  this  powerfhl  animal,  and  that  a  very  slight 
blow  on  the  snout  is  sufficient  to  despatch  him.  The  hind 
feet  have  five  toes  of  nearly  eaual  length,  and  all  armed 
with  short  weak  claws,  quite  useless  as  instruments  of  de- 
fence, and  more  resembling  the  claws  of  ordinary  quadrupeds. 


The  toet  both  before  and  behind  are  ^»vered  with  one 
common  integument,  and  aie  only  distinguishable  by  their 
separate  claws.  The  hair,  over  the  whole  body,  is  coarse, 
hard,  and  dry,  resembling  in  texture  the  bristles  of  the  wild 
boar,  but  in  some  parts  flattened,  and  assuming  the  appear- 
ance of  long,  withered  grass.  That  of  the  head  is  short  and 
close,  but,  over  all  the  rest  of  the  animal,  it  is  long  and 
shaggy,  particularly  on  the  top  of  the  neck  and  along  the 
back,  where  it  forms  a  kind  of  long  mane,  and  on  the  tail, 
where  it  is  a  foot  in  length,  and  hangs  down  on  each  side* 
sweeping  the  ground  when  the  ant-bear  walks. 

The  prevailing  colour  on  the  head,  feoe,  and  cheeks  of  the 
ant-bear  is  a  mixture  of  grey  and  brown ;  that  on  the  upper 
parts  of  the  bodv  and  tail  is  deep  brown,  mixed  with  silvery 
white.  A  broad  black  band,  bordered  on  each  side  with  a 
similar  one  of  a  white  or  light  greyish-brown  colour,  com- 
mences on  the  chest,  and  passes  obliquely  over  each  shoulder, 
diminishing  gradually  as  it  approaches  the  loins,  where  it 
ends  in  a  point  The  sides,  arms,  .and  thighs  are  silvery 
grey,  with  a  slight  mixture  of  brown,  marked  with  two  deep 
black  spots,  one  on  the  carpus,  and  the  other  on  the  toes ; 
the  hind  legs  are  ahnost  perfectly  black,  and  the  breast  and 
beUy  of  a  deep  brown,  almost  equally  obseure. 

l*he  habits  qf  the  ^reat  ant-bear  are  slothful  and  solitary ; 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  is  consumed  in  sleeping,  notwith- 
standing which,  he  Is  never  fat,  and  rarely  even  in  good 
condition.  When  about  to  sleep,  he  lies  upon  one  side, 
conceals  his  long  snout  in  the  fur  of  the  breast,  locks  the 
hind  and  fore  claws  into  one  another,  so  as  to  covei  the  head 
and  belly,  and  turns  his  long  bushy  tail  over  the  whole 
body  in  such  a  manner  as  to  protect  it  finom  the  too  powerftil 
Mys  of  the  sun.  The  female  bears  but  a  single  young  one 
at  a  birth,  which  attaches  itself  to  her  back,  and  is  carried 
about  with  her  wherever  she  goes,  rarely  quitting  her,  even 
for  a  year  after  it  has  acquired  sufficient  streu^  to  walk 
and  provide  for  itself.  This  unprohfic  constitution,  and  the 
tardy  growth  of  the  young,  account  for  the  comparative 
rarity  of  these  animals,  which  are  said  to  be  seldom,  seen, 
even  in  their  native  regions.  The  female  has  only  two 
mammae,  situated  on  the  breast,  like  those  of  apea,  monkeys 
and  bats. 

In  its  natural  state  the  ant-bear  lives,  exclusively  upon 
ants,  to  procure  which  it  opens  their  hills  with  its  powerful 
crooked  claws,  and  at  the  moment  that  the  insects,  according 
to  their  nature,  flock  from  all  quarters  to  defend  their 
dwellings,  draws  over  them  his  long  flexible  tongue,  covered 
with  glutinous  saliva,  to  which  they  consequently  adhere ; 
and  so  quickly  does  he  repeat  this  operation,  that  we  are 
assured  he  will  thus  exsert  his  tongue  and  draw  it  in  again 
covered  with  insects,  twice  in  a  second.  He  never  actually 
introduces  it  into  the  holes  or  breaches  which  he  makes  in 
the  hills  themselves,  but  only  draws  it  lightly  over  the 
swarms  of  insects  which  issue  forth,  alarmed  by  his  attack. 
'  It  seems  almost  incredible,*  says  Azara, '  that  so  robust  and 
powerful  an  animal  can  procure  sufficient  sustenance  from 
ants  alone ;  but  this  circumstance  has  notliing  strange  in  it 
for  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  tropical  parts  of 
America,  and  who  have  seen  the  enormous  multitudes  of 
these  insects,  which  swarm  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  that 
degree,  that  their  hills  often  almost  touch  one  another  for 
mites  together.*  Tlie  same  author  informs  us,  that  domestic 
ant-bears  were  occasionally .  kept  by  different  persons  in 
Paraguay,  and  thai  they  had  even  been  sent  alive  to  Spain, 
being  fed  upon  bread  and  milk,  mixed  with  morsels  of  flesh 
minced  very  small.  Like  all  animals  Which  live  upon  in- 
sects, they  are  capable  of  sustaining  a  total  deprivation  of 
nourishment  for  an  almost  incredible  time. 

The  great  ant-bear  is  found  in  all  the  warm  and  tropical 
parts  of  South  America,  from  Colombia  to  Paraguay,  and 
from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes. 
His  favourite  resorts  are  the  low  swampy  savannahs,  abng 
the  banks  of  rivers  and  stagnant  ponds,  also  frequenting  the 
humid  forests,  but  never  climbing  treeft,  as  falsely  reported 
by  Buffbn,  on  the  authority  of  La  Borde.  His  pace  is  slow, 
heavv,  and  vacillating;  liis  head  is  carried  low,  as  if  he 
smelted  the  ground  at  every  step,  whilst  his  long  shaggy 
tail,  drooping  behind  him,  sweeps  the  ground  on  either  sidot 
and  readUy  indicates  his  path  to  the  hunter ;  though,  when 
hard  pressed,  he  increases  his  pace  to  a  kind  of  slow  gallop, 
yet  his  greatest  velocity  never  half  equals  the  ordinary 
running  of  a  man.  So  great  is  his  stupidity,  that  those  who 
encounter  him  in  the  woods  or  plains  mav  drive  him  before 
them  by  merely  pushing  him  with  a  stick,  so  long  at  leaat 
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as  he  18  not  compelled  to  proceed  beyond  a  moderate  gallop ; 
bat  if  pressed  too  bard,  or  urged  to  extremity,  be  turns  ob- 
stinate, sits  up  on  bis  hind  quarters  like  a  bear,  and  defends 
himself  with  bis  powerful  claws.  Like  that  animal,  his 
usual,  and  indeed  only,  mode  of  assault  is  by  seizing  his 
adversary  with  his  fore-paws,  wrapping  his  arms  round  him, 
and  endeavouring,  by  this  means,  to  squeeze  him  to  death. 
His  great  strength  and  powerful  muscles  would  easily 
enable  him  to  accx>mplish  his  purpo^  in  this  respect,  even 
against  the  largest  animals  of  his  native  fbrcsts,  were  it  but 
guided  by  ordinary  intelligence,  or  accompanied  with  a 
common  degree  of  activiiv.  But  in  these  qualities  there 
are  few  animals,  indeed,  which  do  not  greatly  surpass  the 
ant-bear ;  so  that  the  different  stories  handed  down  by  writers 
on  natural  history  from  one  to  another,  and  copied,  without 
question,  into  the  histories  and  descriptions  of  this  animal, 
may  be  regarded  as  pure  fictions.  For  this  statement  we 
have  the  express  authority  of  Don  Felix  d'Azara,  an  excel- 
lent observer  and  credible  writer,  from  whose  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  Quadrupeds  of  Paraguay  we  have  derived  the 
greater  portion  of  the  preceding  account  of  the  habits  and 
economy  of  this  extraordinary  animal.  'It  is  supposed,* 
says  Don  Felix, '  that  the  jaguar  himself  dares  not  attack 
the  ant-bear,  and  that  if,  pressed  by  hunger,  or  under  some 
other  strong  excitement,  ne  does  so,  the  ant-bear  embraces 
and  hugs  him  so  tightly,  as  very  soon  to  deprive  him  of  life, 
not  even  relaxing  his  hold  for  hours  after  life  has  been  ex- 
tinguished in  his  assailant.  U  is  very  certain  that  such  is 
the  manner  in  which  the  ant-eater  defends  himself;  but  it  is 
not  to  be  believed  that  his  utmost  efforts  could  prevail 
against  the  jaguar,  which,  by  a  single  bite  or  blow  of  his  paw, 
could  kill  the  ant-eater  before  he  was  prepared  for  resistance ; 
for  even  in  so  extreme  a  case,  his  motions  are  so  slow  and 
so  heavy,  that  he  takes  some  time  to  get  himself  ready,  and 
besides  being  unable  to  leap,  or  turn  with  e«*en  ordinary 
rapidity,  he  is  necessarily  forced  to  act  solely  upon  the  de- 
fensive The  Hesh  of  the  ant-eater  is  esteemed  a  delicacy 
by  the  Indians  and  negro  slaves,  and,  though  black,  and  of 
a  strong  musky  llavour,  is  sometimes  even  met  with  at  the 
tables  of  Europeans. 


[TaiBMidaa,  if.  tamomdua.] 

2.  The  Tamandua,  iM,  iamandua,  Cuvier,)  or  second 
species  of  ant-eater,  is  an  animal  much  inferior  to  the  great 
ant-bear  in  point  of  size,  being  scarcely  so  large  as  a  good- 
sixed  cat,  wnUst  Uie  other  exceeds  the  largest  ^yhound 
in  length,  thouffh,  from  the  shortness  of  its  legs,  it  is  much 
inferior  in  height  The  head  of  the  tamandua  is  not  so  dis- 
proportionately long  and  small  as  that  of  the  ^at  ant-bear. 
It  is,  however,  of  the  same  general  cylindrical  form,  and 
equally  truncated  at  the  extremity,  having  the  nostrils  and 
mou^  situated  in  the  same  position,  and  equallv  minute, 
when  compared  with  the  sixe  of  the  animal.  Its  whole 
length,  from  the  extremity  of  the  muzzle  to  the  root  of  the 
ear,  is  five  inches,  and  to  the  anterior  angle  of  the  eye,  three 
inches ;  the  body,  from  the  muzzle  to  the  origin  of  the  tail, 
measures  two  feet  two  inches,  the  tail  itself  being  one  foot 
four  inches  and  a  half  more ;  the  height  at  the  shoulder  is 
one  foot  three,  and  at  the  croup  an  inch  lower ;  the  length 
of  the  ear  is  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  its  greatest  bread  than 
inch,  and  the  greatest  circumference  of  the  head,  that, 
namely,  taken  immediately  in  front  of  the  ears,  eight  inches 
and  a  quarter.  The  conformation  of  the  extremities,  and 
the  number  of  the  toes  both  before  and  behind,  is  in  every 
respect  the  same  as  in  the  great  ant-eater  already  described ; 


but  the  tamandna  differs  from  this  animal  partienlaiiy  in 
the  prehensile  power  of  its  tail,  which  makes  it  essentially 
an  arboreal  quadruped,  and  altogether  changes  the  most 
striking  traits  of  its  habits  and  economy.  The  hair  over 
the  entire  body,  also,  is  of  a  very  different  texture;  instead 
of  being  long,  harsh,  and  shaggy,  as  in  Uie  great  ant-bear. 
it  is  short,  shining,  and  of  a  consistence  some^ing  between 
the  qualities  of  silk  and  wool ;  standing  out  from  the  body 
like  the  latter,  and  of  the  same  uniform  length  in  every  part. 
The  colours  of  this  species,  however,  are  by  no  means  so 
uniform  and  invariable  as  those  of  the  species  already  de- 
scribed ;  on  the  contrary,  they  differ  more  in  the  tamandua, 
according  to  the  individual,  than  perhaps  in  any  other  known 
animal  in  a  state  of  nature.  Accordingly  many  eminent 
naturalists  are  disposed  to  consider  them  as  forming  dis- 
tinct species,  rather  than  mere  varieties  of  the  same ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that,  when  we  come  to  be  better  acquainted 
with  this  animal  in  its  native  woods,  their  opinion  may  be, 
at  least  partly,  confirmed. 

The  eyes  of  the  tamandua  are  minute,  the  ears  small  and 
round,  the  body  long  and  cylindrical,  the  legs  short  and 
robust,  the  tail  round  and  attenuated,  covered  with  very 
short  hair  throughout  its  greater  part,  but  naked  underneath 
towards  the  point,  and  strongly  prehensile.  The  following 
are  the  principal  varieties,  as  regards  the  colours : — 

1.  The  UraW'Colowred  Tamandua,  of  a  uniform  straw- 
colour  over  the  whole  body,  with  a  transverse  triangular 
band  passing  obliquely  over  each  shoulder,  and  encounter- 
ing that  from  the  opposite  side,  on  the  median  line  of  the 
back.  This  band  is  only  apparent  in  particular  lights,  and 
is  not  produced  by  any  difference  of  colour,  but  merely  by  a 
difference .  of  bhade,  arising  from  the  hair  having  an  oppo- 
site incli.iation,  or  direction,  from  that  on  the  rest  of  the 
body. 

2.  The  second  variety  is,  like  the  former,  of  a  uniform 
straw  colour,  but  has  a  ^>od  deal  of  black  about  and  particu- 
larly in  front  of  the  eye.  This  variety  is  found  in  Paraguay, 
and  is  described  by  Azara,  who  suspects  its  colours,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  preceding,  to  arise  from  immaturity  of  age, 
an  opinion  which  seems  to  be  well  founded. 

3.  The  third  variety  is  of  a  silvery- white  colour,  with  a 
dirty  brown  band  running  transversely  over  each  shoulder. 

4.  The  fourth  variety  is  of  the  same  silveiy-white  as  the 
last,  with  similar  dirty  brown  bands  on  the  shoulders, 
and,  besides,  the  croup,  flanks,  and  belly  of  the  same  ob- 
scure colour. 

5.  The  fifth  is  of  a  uniform  clear  brown,  over  all  parts  of 
the  body,  without  any  appearance  of  bands  on  the  shoulders, 
or  mixture  of  any  other  colour ;  and 

6.  The  sixth  and  last  variety  is  entirely  black,  with  a 
little  light  brown  under  Che  tail.  This  variety  is  described 
by  Azara,  who  found  it  in  Paraguay,  and  who  reports  that 
it  has  proportionally  shorter  hair  and  larger  claws  than  the 
other  varieties. 

The  tamandua  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  thick  primeval 
forests  of  tropical  America;  it  is  never  found  on  the  ground, 
but  resides  exclusively  in  trees,  where  it  lives  upon  termites, 
honev.  and  even,  according  to  the  report  of  Azara,  bees, 
whiob  in  those  countries  form  their  hives  among  the  lofriest 
branches  of  the  forest,  and,  having  no  sting,  are  more  readily 
despoiled  of  their  honey  than  their  congeners  of  our  own 
climate.  When  about  to  sleep,  it  bides  its  muzzle  in  the 
inr  of  its  breast,  falls  on  its  belly,  letting  its  fore-feet  bans 
down  on  each  side,  and  wrappin<^  the  whole  tigbUy  round 
with  iU  UiL  The  female,  as  in  the  case  of  the  great  ant- 
eater,  has  but  two  pectoral  mammse,  and  produces  but  a 
single  cub  at  a  birth,  which  she  carries  about  with  her,  cm 
her  shoulders,  for  the  first  three  or  four  months.  The  young 
are  at  first  exceedingly  deformed  and  ugly,  and  of  a  uniform 
straw-colour. 

This  animal  is  called  cagouar^  by  the  Guaranis,  on  ac- 
count of  the  noxious  and  infected  vapours  of  the  forests  in 
which  alone  it  is  found,  the  word  literally  signifying,  in  the 
language  of  these  Indians,  the  inhabitant  of  a  stinking  wood 
or  marsh.  Such  at  least  is  Azara's  interpretation  of  the 
term,  though  it  appears  more  probable  that  it  may  refer  to 
the  strong  disagreeable  odour  of  the  animal  itself,  which, 
this  very  author  informs  us,  is  so  powerful  that  it  may  be 
perceived  at  a  very  fn^tetX  distance,  particularly  when  the 
animal  is  irritated.  Tamandua  is  the  name  by  which  it  is 
known  to  the  Portuguese  of  Brazil ;  the  French  and  English 
call  it  fourmUUer  and  little  ant-bear. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  M.  de  Buffon  could  have 
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liteit  80  fiur  led  Mtray  at  to  miitako  the  ftttiffod  ftkin  of  a 
ooati-mondi  for  this  animal,  particularly  after  tha  aeyara 
though  just  oritioism  whioh  he  paaBet  upon  Leba  for  a  aimi- 

Sp  xuiitake.  A  ainffle  glanoe  at  the  plate  of  Buffoxi  (Hiit. 
<U*f  Supfie.  torn.  iii.  tab.  56)  is  sufficient  to  convince  any 
person  wno  ever  saw  a  coati,  or  who  has  any  idea  of  the  ani- 
mal, of  the  real  genus  to  which  it  belongs.  Both  Aiara  and 
Baron  Cuvier  long  since  exposed  this  error ;  yet,  strange  to 
say,  notwithstanding  his  perfect  knowledge  of  this  eircum^ 
stance,  M.  Desmarest,  in  general  a  very  acute  observer, 
commits  himself  the  very  identical  mistake  which  he  criti- 
cises and  condemns  in  Buflfon ;  giving»  for  a  real  ant-eater,  a 
plate  in  the  AiUu  to  Kruserut&mi  Voyage^  whioh,  though 
not  of  the  very  first  order  of  engravings,  yet  ver>'  tolerably 
represents  a  coati  in  the  act  qf  killing  and  devouring  a  ser- 
pent*  This  latter  drcumstanoe  alone  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  animal  represented  cannot  be  an  an^ater,  even  if 
the  engraving  itself  left  the  question  doubtful,  which  it  does 
not.  It  is  only  surprising  that  so  acute  a  zoologist  as  M. 
Desmarest  could  ever  have  committed  the  error,  though, 
perhaps,  not  so  much  so  tliat  all  subsequent  writers  should 
have  copied  his  mistake,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  in- 
quire into  the  matter. 


mi^j 


t  Little  Ant^ater,  M.  didtutyltt.} 

.8.  The  little  Ant-eater  (M.  didactyla,  Lin.)  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  two  species,  not  only  by  its  aise, 
which  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  oommon  £urop!ean  squirrel, 
but  likewise  by  the  number  of  its  toca,  being  four  on  the 
posterior  and  only  two  on  the  anterior  extremities.  The 
form  and  general  proportions  of  its  bodr  resemble  those  of 
the  tamandua,  only  on  a  very  reduced  Kale.  Its  whoU 
length,  from  the  snout  to  the  origin  of  the  tail,  is  but  silt 
inches,  that  of  the  head  not  quite  two  inches*  and  of  the  tail 
.seven  inches  and  a  quarter.  This  organ  is  oonsequentiy 
rather  longer  than  the  body :  it  is  thick  at  the  root,  and 
covered  with  short  fUr,  but  tmpera  suddenly  towards  the 
point,  where  it  is  naked  and  strongly  prehensile.  The 
mutsle  is  not  so  long,  in  proportion,  as  m  the  other  two 
species ;  the  tongue  also  is  shorter,  and  has  a  flatter  fbrm  | 
the  mouth  opens  farther  back  in  the  jaws,  and  has  a  much 
larger  gape,  the  eye  being  situated  close  to  its  posterior 
angle ;  the  ears  are  short,  rather  drooping,  and  concealed 
among  the  long  fiir  which  covers  the  head  and  cheeks ;  the 
legs  are  short  and  stout,  and  the  hair  very  fine  and  soft  to 
tiie  touch,  three-quartera  of  an  inch  in  length  on  the  body, 
but  much  shorter  on  the  head,  legs,  and  tail.  The  general 
colour  is  that  of  straw,  more  or  less  tinged  with  maroon  on 
the  shoulders,  and  particularly  alons  the  median  line  of  the 
back,  which  usually  exhibits  a  deep  line  of  this  shade.  This 
species  is  said  to  have  four  mammse,  two  pectoral,  as  in  those 
already  described,  and  two  others  on  the  abdomen.  It  is 
reported,  nevertheless,  to  have  but  a  single  cub  at  a  birth, 
which  it  conceals  in  the  hollow  (^  some  decayed  tree.  The 
native  eountries  of  the  little  ant-eater  are  Guyana  and  Brazil, 
beyond  which  it  appears  not  to  extend  fkrther  towards  the 
south*  since  Axara  is  not  only  unacquainted  with  it,  .but 
imagines,  finom  BufTon's  and  Daubenton*s  descriptions,  that 
it  must  be  the  young  of  his  tamandua.  The  habits  and 
manners  of  this  little  animal,  hitherto  very  imperffsctly 
kno^n  lo  naturalists,  are  so  well  deecribed  by  Von  Sack,  in 
hiM  IifmrraiHfe  qfa  Vo^ge  to  Surinam,  a  book  little  known 
to  general  readers,  that  we  cannot  avoid  quoting  the  entira 
pkleage  which  refers  to  it. 


'  I  have  had,'  says  he,  <  two  littie  ant^eatere  or  foarmiIliera« 
whioh  were  not  larger  than  a  squirrel :  one  was  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  with  a  brown  stripe  on  the  baek ;  the  ouer 
was  a  silvery  grey  and  darker  on  the  back ;  the  hair  of  each 
was  very  soft  and  silky,  a  little  crisped  ;  the  head  was  small 
and  round,  the  noee  long,  gradually  bending  downwards  to 
a  point ;  it  had  no  teeth,  but  a  very  long  round  tongue ;  the 
eves  were  very  small,  round,  and  black ;  the  legs  rather 
short :  the  fore-feet  had  only  two  claws  on  each,  the  exterior 
being  much  larger  and  stronger  than  the  interior,  which 
exactiy  filled  the  cur\'e  or  hollow  of  the  large  one ;  the  hind- 
feet  had  four  claws  of  a  moderate  size ;  the  tail  was  prehen- 
sile, longer  than  the  body,  thick  at  the  base  and  Upering  to 
the  end,  which,  for  some  inches  on  the  under  side,  was  bare. 
This  little  animal  is  called  in  Surinam  kiaeing-hand,  as  the 
inhabitants  pretend  that  it  will  never  eat,  at  least  when 
caught,  but  that  it  only  licks  its  paws,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  bear ;  that  all  trials  to  make  it  eat  have  proved  in 
vain,  and  that  it  soon  dies  in  confinement  When  I  got  the 
first,  I  sent  to  tiie  forest  for  a  nest  of  ants,  and,  during  the 
interim,  I  put  into  its  cage  some  eggs,  honey,  milk,  and 
meat ;  but  it  refused  to  touch  any  of  them.  At  length  the 
ant's  nest  arrived,  but  the  animal  did  not  pay  the  ^hteat 
attention  to  it  either.  By  the  shape  of  iU  fore-paws,  which 
resemble  nippers,  and  differ  very  much  from  those  of  all  the 
other  different  species  ef  ant-eaters,  I  thought  that  this  little 
creature  might  perhaps  live  on  the  nymphai  of  wasps,  &c. ; 
I  therefore  brought  it  a  wasps  nest,  and  then  it  pulled  out 
with  its  nippers  the  nymplue  from  the  nest,  and  began  to  eat 
them  with  the  greatest  eagerness,  sitting  in  the  posture  of  a 
squirrel.  I  showed  this  phenomenon  to  many  of  the  in- 
habitanta,  who  all  assured  me  that  it  was  the  first  time  they 
had  ever  known  tl\at  species  of  animal  take  any  nourishment. 
The  ants  which  I  tried  it  with  were  the  large  white  termitee, 
upon  which  fowls  ai-e  fed  here. 

'  As  the  natural  history  of  this  pretty  little  animal  is  not 
much  known,  I  thought  of  trying  if  they  would  breed  in  a 
cage;  but  when  I  returned  from  my  excursion  into  the 
country,  I  found  them  both  dead,  perhaps  occasioned  by  the 
trouble  given  to  procure  the  wasp's  nests  for  them,  though 
they  are  here  very  plentiful :  wherefore  I  can  give  no  further 
description  of  them,  than  that  they  slept  all  the  day  long 
curled  together,  and  fostened  by  their  prehensile  tails  to 
one  of  Che  perches  of  the  cage.  When  touched  they  erected 
themselves  on  their  hind-legs,  and  struck  with  the  fore- 
paWB  at  the  object  which  disturbed  them,  like  the  hammer 
of  a  clock  striking  the  bell,  with  both  pawt  at  the  same 
time,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  strength.  Tber  never  H* 
tempted  to  run  away,  but  were  always  ready  for  defence, 
when  attacked.  As  soon  as  evening  came,  they  awoke,  and 
with  the  greatest  activity  walked  on  the  wire  of  the  eage, 
though  they  never  jumped,  nor  did  I  ever  hear  their  voice.' 

This  valuable  account,  the  only  one,  as  far  as  we  are 
aware,  ever  drawn  from  actual  and  continued  observation  ol 
the  living  animal,  leaves  us  little  to  desire  regarding  the 
history  and  economy  of  this  highlv  interesting  species.  The 
discovery  of  the  true  nature  of  its  food  is  particularly 
valuable,  and  may  enable  us  to  have  the  animal  brought 
alive  to  this  country,  a  thing  which,  we  believe,  has  not  been 
attempted  heretofore,  and  which,  if  attempted,  has  certainly 
never  succeeded.  To  procure  or  carry  ants  during  a  long 
sea  voyage  is  impracticable,  but  the  larvts  of  wasps  ean  be 
obtained  in  any  quantity,  and  will  keep  for  months ;  so  that 
the  most  serious  difficulty  to  the  introduction  of,  the  little 
ant-eater  being  thus  removed,  it  only  requires  to  be  guarded 
from  the  effects  of  a  colder  climate,  which  may  be  as  easily 
dene  in  its  case  as  in  that  of  other  South  American  mam- 
malia. By  the  report  of  Aiara  also,  it  is  probable  that  the 
tamandua  lives  upon  the  same  food,  and  may  eonaequently 
be  introduced  in  the  same  manner. 

ANTACIDS,  from  the  Greek  word,  *  anti,*  agecimt,  and 
the  Latin  word  *  acidum,'  on  acid,  signify  means  used  to 
correct  acidity  in  the  stomach.  Though  hydrochloric  acid 
(formerly  called  muriatic  acid,  or  spirit  of  salt)  is  present 
in  a  firee  state  in  the  stomach  during  the  process  of  healthy 
digestion,  yet  under  particular  circumstances  it  is  apt  to 
be  generated  in  excess.  Other  acids  are  also  occastonaliy 
evolved  in  the  stomach,  probably  firom  the  fermentation  <n 
the  articles,  as  vegetables  and  fmits  of  different  kinds,  by 
which  the  acetic  acid  is  produced,  or  introduced  ready 
formed,  in  wines,  or  hard  beer ;  and  in  certain  vmtabtot. 
as  sorrel,  which  contains  oxalie  acid.  The  most  firequent 
source  of  addity,  is  that  first  mentioned,  the  secretion  of 
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mM  hy  th6  ipewels  ef  the  stonutc^.  It  is,  tiMMfore,  de- 
pendent uppp  constitutional  oauses,  or  the  ttite  of  the 
system  geueiritlly.  Thiir  is  ftuther  proved  by  eonsidertBg 
what  kind  of  pwsens  are  most  subjoet  lo  it.  Those  are 
individuals  either  naturally  of  a  feeble  and  weak  oonstita- 
tion,  or  who  have  weakened  the  ttomaeh  and  syeton  gene- 
rally, by  excessivo  indnlsenee  in  Md  Hvhtf*  aa  it  is  termed, 
r.  e,,  too  much  animal  rood,  and  wine,  imaeeompanied  by 
exercise  and  other  counteracting  measures.  Henoe  we  see 
these  persona,  or  their  cUldreu,  and  even  their  children's 
childf9Q»  suhitct  to  ggut  or  gr»vol.  »b4  vtono  in  tbo  ^M^ 
der.  As  it  OM  b«m  «eertained  (sot  tbi  wgrks  ot  Mft 
Murri^  Forbes.  A  Tf^Ue  on  Gravel  and  GQut,  \7Hi 
Wilson  Philip,  Marcet,  Blanc,  Prout,  and  M&jondit)  tbM 
these  painful  diseases  hiive  their  origin  in  the  tendency  of 
the  stomach  to  the  formation  of  an  ei^ces^  of  acid,  ^n  in* 
quiry  into  the  causes  of  thi&,  and  tho  circumstances  under 
which.it  takes  place,  is  of  great  importance>  9^  a  coeap?  of 
preventing  or  counteracting  them. 

When  an  excess  of  acid  is  introduced  into  the  blood,  H 
occasions  much  irritation  of  the  system  generally,  and  the 
composition  of  the  blood  being  diflbrent  from  its  natnral 
constitution,  th«  secretions  fbrmed  from  it  are  unhealthy, 
pytyying  afhrther  sonrce  ef  disease.  In  consequence  of  tho 
eorapoeition  of  the  blood  being  altered,  matters  usually  held 
in  solution  by  H  can  no  longer  be  kept  in  that  state,  byt 
are  precinitated ;  hence  we  have  rhttlk  9tone$,  as  they  are 
termed,  farmed  aronnd  the  ioints  in  gout,  and  ealeuli,  or 
stonei,  of  diflbrent  kinds,  in  tne  kidney  or  bladder. 

The  signs  of  symptoms  of  acid  being  in  excess,  are  not 
in  general  limited  to  the  stomach,  but  shew  themselves  in 
several  parts  of  the  body.  There  is  heartburn  (cardialgiaj, 
often  foUowed  by  eructation,  and  rejection  by  the  mouth 
of  a  fluid  so  extremely  acid,  as  to  caqse  efl'ervescence  when  It 
falls  on  a  marble  «tone;  the  bowels  are  sometimes  confined, 
sometimes  too  loose  ;  the  urine  generally  scanty,  and  high- 
coloured,  from  which,  on  standing,  a  sediment  falls  down  ; 
the  skin  dry,  hanh,  and  often  affected  with  eruption9  of 
different  kinds ;  and  the  mind  of  the  patient  f^tfUl,  and 
much  given  to  take  gloomy  views  of  h&  health  or  circum- 
stances ;  in  short,  decidedly  hypochondriacal. 

The  medicinal  means  of  remedying  this  state  are  all 
alkaline,  either  the  pure  alkalies,  or  some  combination  of 
them— such  as  solution  of  potash,  or  carbonates  of  soda, 
potash,  magnesia,  ammonia,  or  lime.  Where  the  bowels 
are  not  disordered,  but  the  urine  denotes  that  the  excess  of 
acid  mostly  finds  an  outlet  by  that  channel,  the  prepara- 
tions of  potash  and  ^oda  are  to  be  preferred ;  where  the 
bowels  are  much  confined,  magnesia,  or  its  preparations, 
may  be  given  in  conjunction  with  rhubarb.  Nothing  is 
more  hurtfhl  than  the  frequent  use  of  magnesia  alone,  it 
beins  apt  to  accumulate  in  the  bowels :  in  the  case  of  an 
individual  much  addicted  to  its  use,  a  mass  of  it  was  found 
after  death,  lodged  in  the  large  intestines,  which  weighed 
six  pounds.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bowels  be  in  a  loose 
state,  prepared  chalk  may  be  given  with  advantage,  or  lime- 
water,  which  is  a  very  usefhl  addition  to  milk,  where,  ttom 
excess  of  acid,  it  disagrees,  and  hence  most  scrvicoable  for 
weak  children.  Should  the  mind  be  much  depressed,  or 
general  languor  of  the  system  exist,  and  no  state  of  stomach 
be  present  fbrbidding  its  use,  amnionia,  in  some  form, 
may  be  exhibited. 

Such  are  the  medicines  by  which  the  effects  of  an  excess 
of  acid  may  be  in  some  degree  counteracted ;  but  the  most 
efficient  means  of  prevennng  its  formation,  consist  in  a 
strict  attention  to  diet  and  regimen.  Great  moderation 
must  be  observed  in  the  quantity  as  well  as  quality  of  the 
cod  and  drink.  The  plainest  and  most  digestible  animal 
fbod  should  be  taken  once,  or,  at  the  utmost,  twice  a  day, 
and  sparinely.  Hard-boiled  paddings  and  dumplings  must 
be  avoideoT  Toast  and  water,  or  soda-water,  or  well-fer- 
mented beer,  or  cyder,  are  preferable  as  drinks,  to  wine  or 
ardent  spirits,  the  only  one  of  which  last  that  can  be  allowed, 
is  Hollands,  and  never  but  under  particular  circumstances, 
and  with  the  sanction  of  a  medica]  adviser. 

Regular  exercise,  frictton.  and  every  means,  such  as  flannel 
next  the  skin,  which  can  keep  up  a  free  action  of  the  skin, 
fbnn  a  most  important  part  of  the  prophylactk:  treatment. 

ANTiB.  This  is  a  term  used  by  architects  to  designate 
t|ie  pier-fbrmed  ends  of  a  wall,  as  in  the  terminations  of  the 
lateral  walljt  in  a  Greek  temple,  where  a  plain  face  returns 
otQ  each  side,  having  some  reladon  in  general  ]proportion  to 
the  columns  with  which  they  compose.    The  anttt  <fbr  the 


iwrd it  used  alike  in  th*  singnltr  aad  in  the  plonl)  hasn 
BMillded  aaddthtrwiM  enriohedeaper  cotbim,  aiid  pmmnOf 
a  moulded  base;  hi  the  sirnpU  Cketk  0orte  sl^U  or  oidar, 
botii  the  eap  and  tbt  baa^Huoulding  m  of  ftw  ptxta,  and 
Hbm  •ariohneiita  are  few,  and  are  Mufinad  to  the  mould* 
lags,  whkh  may  be  either  carved  or  painted ;  but  in  the 
meie  fnate  Ionian  or  velutad  stvle,  both  the  ^ap  ui4 
beae  of  the  antaa  aw  in  proportion  lieepw,  am  in  a  neatav 
niimber  ef  perts,  end  have  extrinsic  omamenta.  beiiofs  tim 
earving  or  painting  of  the  mou!dinga  of  the  cap,  and  the 
fluting  er  iFeedinff  of  thoae  of  the  base.  The  antm  of  the 
fbllated  or  Corintaian  style  will  perbi^^  admit  ef  still  fhither 
enrichmeut,  though  the  bold  foUege  and  diagonid  vohitee  of 
the  capital  ef  the  column  should  never  be  pleoed  on  tlie 
square  Au;es  and  sharp  angles  of  the  antm.  The  moulded 
caps  and  baizes  ef  ant|»  are.  in  Greek  works,  genemlly  earn* 
tihued  elong  the  flank  walls  so  as  to  ibrm  the  eemioe  mid 
base  ef  the  whole  wall,  and  net  of  the  protraded  fa^a  ef  its 
ends  alone.  In  Reman  works  and  in  modem  imitations  ef 
both,  breaks  are  often  made  on  the  fkoo  of  a  wall  with  the 
caps  and  bases  of  anta,  but  more  iVequently  with  those 
of  columns,  and  these  are  oaUed  pilasters,  though  indeed 
they  are  but  an  abuse  of  the  Greek  ponwlat ,  in  %•  nluml 
para$tadef,  or  anto.  fn  elassioal  Cbe^,  and  in  the  best 
Roman  works,  antes  and  pilasten  are  never  ^ther  din^t- 
nished  or  fluted.  The  teim  antm  is  of  barbarous  origiiii 
and  it  would  be  diQcult  to  say  whether  it  is  derived  fVom  a 
Greek  or  I^atin  source ;  it  may  be  ftrom  on^M,  as  used  by 
Virgil  in  the  seppnd  book  of  the  Gforgirt,  where  he  treats 

ANTAGONIST  MUSCLE, from  dvrJ,  against,  and  dy#. 
viliefMai,  to  strive,— a  muscle  the  action  of  which  is  opposed 
to  that  of  some  other  muscle.  Muscles  are  the  instruments 
by  which,  in  the  animal  body,  mtytion  is  effected.  The 
object  of  each  muscle  is  to  produce  some  specific  motion  ; 
among  the  various  motions  which  are  needea  in  the  animal 
economy,  it  necessarily  happens  that  some  are  directly 
opposite  to  others,  and  the  muscles  which  accomplish  these 
directly  opposite  movements  are  said  to  be  with  relation  to 
each  other  antagonists.  When  any  part  of  the  body  is  placed 
between  muscles  which  haye  an  opposite  or  antagonising 
action,  the  result  of  the  combined  taction  of  such  muscles  is 
to  keep  that  part  steadily  in  a  certain  position.  The  form 
and  positbn  of  the  human  month,  for  example,  are  main- 
tained, such  as  they  are,  in  a  state  of  health  and  during  re- 
pose of  the  features,  by  a  number  of  muscles,  composing  the 
lips  and  cheeks,  the  action  of  some  of  which  is  directly  con- 
trary to  that  of  others :  the  natural  figure  and  position  of  the 
mouth  may,  therefbre,  be  truly  said  to  be  the  result  of  the 
combined  action  of  a  uumber  of  antagonizing  muscles.  The 
conseauence  of  the  disturbance  of  ihis  antagonizing  action 
is  to  enange  the  natural  fbrm  and  position  of  the  mouth. 
This  is  shown  by  the  eflfect  of  paralyms  when  it  affects  one 
side  of  the  fkce.  Pfuralysis  is  a  disease  depriving  the  muscle 
of  its  power  of  acting.  In  paralysis  of  one  side  of  the  fluoc, 
the  muscles  of  that  side  are  depri\*ed  of  their  power  of 
acting ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  muscles  of  tne  other 
side,  which  retain  their  usual  powcTt  P^U  the  mouth  to  th^ir 
side,  because  they  do  not  meet  with  the  resistance  which 
fi)rmerly  opposed  their  efiPbrt  to  do  this.  Rence  comes  dis- 
tortion of  tho  mouth ;  and  distortion  is  one  of  the  most 
frequent  and  striking  signs  of  apoplexy  fmd  paralysis,  a 
sign  dependent,  it  is  obvious,  on  the  loss  of  the  antago- 
nizing power  of  the  muscles  of  that  part  of  the  body  in 
which  tne  distortion  takes  place.  Sometimes  the  elasticity 
of  a  part  is  put  in  opposition  to  a  muscle,^and  becomes  tho 
antagonizing  power.  The  elasticity  of  the 'ribs,  of  the  wind- 
pipe, of  the  arteries,  may  be  so  considered. 

ANTALKALIES,  IVom  anti,  against,  and  alkali,  au 
af/ioHf  are  moans  of  counteracting  the  presence  of  alkalies  in 
the  system.  An  alkaline  condition  of  the  system  is  not  aq 
unusual  occurrence,  and  leads,  when  long  continued  or  ex- 
treme, to  verj-  serious  conseouences.  The  worst  of  these  i% 
the  formation  of  those  calculi  or  stonos  in  the  bladder  deno- 
minated phosphates,  A  tendency  to  this  state  exists  in 
most  weak  individuals :  hence  most  commonly  in  children, 
old  persons,  and  females.  It  may  also  be  brought  on  bv  any 
cause  which  occasions  either  temporary  or  general  debility. 
The  prevalence  of  the  depressing  passions,  as  fear,  jinxiety, 
or  any  other  which  keeps  up  a  nervous  state  of  the  systent, 


the  firequent  and  continued  use  of  mercury,  of  powerful  piu;* 
gatives  in  sickly  fhime^,  injuries  Of  the  back,  or  the  previous 
'"'■''        will  occasionally 
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gite  rise  to  an  nlkalint  ftmto  of  the  sjntein,  which,  when 
eoosidenble,  shows  itself  hy  great  general  ddbili^*  pale 
eountenanoe,  deranged  state  m  the  stomach  and  iwwelB, 
and  excessive  seoetion  of  nrine  of  a  pale  colour,  which, 
on  standing,  makes  a  white  deposit  To  cure,  and  prevent 
the  return  of,  such  a  state,  the  causes  must,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  removed.  This  is  best  done  by  diet,  re^men, 
and  appropriate  medicines.  The  diet  should  be  nourishing, 
mostly  animal  food,  but  taken  in  moderation;  and  where 
wine  is  used,  light  French  or  Rhenish  should  be  preferred; 
hard  water  shomd  be  carefully  avoided ;  saline  purgatives,  as 
Rochelle  salts,  or  Seidlits  powders,  .and  indeed  all  combina- 
tions of  a  vegetable  acid  with  an  alkaline  base,  such  as  the 
common  saline  drtuight,  must  be  abstained  from.  The  irri- 
tability of  the  system  is  best  lessMied  by  opium  and  tonic 
medimes.  These  last  fiimish  an  excellent  vehicle  for  the 
administration  of  acids  which  are  the  most  fitting  medi- 
cines— either  muriatic,  nitric,  or  the  citric  acid«  which  is 
most  grateftil  to  children.  The  phosphate  of  iron  is  also 
a  very  useftil  medicine.  Purgotives  of  an  active  kind 
should  seldom  be  given ;  but  wl^re  the  stomach  and  bowels 
of  chUdren  are  much  disordered,  calomel  and  rhubarb  taken 
frequently  for  some  time  are  of  much  service,  especially  when 
the  phosphate  of  iron  is  employed  at  the  same  time.  Pure, 
invigorating  air,  and  moderate  exercise,  are  very  beneficial, 
with  relaxation  fi!om  too  great  mental  exertion,  where  this 
has  preceded  the  disease. 

AwTALO.    [See  Abyssinia,  p.  54.] 

ANTAR,  an  Arabian  warrior,  best  uiown  to  Europeans 
as  the  hero  of  a  romance,  translated  into  English,  in  1819, 
by  Mr.  Hamilton,  oriental  secretary  to  the  British  embassy 
at  Constantinople.  The  hero  is  not  a  completely  fribulous 
person :  he  was  the  son  of  an  Arabian  prince,  by  a  negro 
slave.  Bom,  therefore,  to  his  mother  s  condition,  and  for  a 
long  time  disowned  as  an  Arab,  and  ill-treated  by  his  fiither, 
he  yet  raised  himself  to  high  consideration  by  his  extraordi- 
nary strenffth,  courage,  and  poetical  talent.  He  lived  at 
the  dose  of  tfaye  fifth  and  beginning  of  the  sixth  century. 

TbB  romance  of  Antar  is  conjectured  to  have  been  put 
together  in  its  present  form,  from  the  original  legendary 
tales,  about  the  time  of  the  famous  Caliph  Harun  al  Ra- 
ahid ;  and  it  is  still  one  of  the  favourite  sources  from  which 
the  professional  story-tollers  of  Egypt,  Sjrria,  and  Arabia 
draw  their  materials.  The  hero  is  an  eastern  Roland,  rout- 
ing whole  armies  for  the  love  of  his  mistress.  This  poem  is 
curious,  as  presenting  an  eariy  picture  of  the  manners  of 
the  Bedouin  Arabs ;  but  there  is  too  much  sameness  in  it  to 
render  it,  in  its  English  form,  very  interesting  to  the  reader. 
(Introduction  to  the  Translation  qf  Antar,)    [See  Arabian 

LiTRRATURK.] 

ANTARCTIC  CIRCLE.  [See  Arctic  Circlk.] 
ANTARCTIC  OCEAN,  a  term  properly  applied  to  the 
ocean  between  the  antarctic  circle  and  the  South  Pole.  The 
word  is  sometimes  used  to  express  generally  the  cold  oceanic 
regions  round  the  South  Pole,  without  strict  regard  to  the 
limito  of  the  antarctic  circle.  Numerous  attempts  at  dis- 
covery have  been  made  in  these  lugh  southern  latitudes,  [see 
Cook,]  and  particulariy  of  late  years.  The  farthest  point 
yet  atteined  is  in  74^  15'  S.  lat  36^  W.  long,  which  was 
accomplished  by  Captein  Weddell  in  1823.  The  most 
recent  discoveries  of  land  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean  were  made 
by  Mr.  John  Biscoe  in  1831  and  1832.  On  February  27, 
1831,  in  65^  57'  S.  hit,  47^  20'  E.  long.  Caotein  Biscoe  dis- 
covered land  of  considerable  extent,  closely  bound  with  field 
ice,  but  was  not  able  to  approach  it  within  twenty  or  thirty 
miles.  At  the  time  of  the  discovery  the  temperature  of  the 
air  was  23^,  and  that  of  the  water  30 :  the  Aurora  Australia 
was  very  vivid.  This  unapproachable  land  was  called  £n- 
derby^s  Land,  from  the  name  of  the  owners  of  the  vessel. 
On  February  21, 1832,  Captain  Biscoe  landed  on  what  is 
now  called  Graham's  Land,  which  the  discoverer  supposes 
to  be  of  considerable  extent :  the  highest  mountein  in  view, 
called  Mount  William,  is  nlaced  in  64*'  45'  S.  lat.  63^ 
51' W.  long.  In  front  of  tnis  high  continuous  land  is  a 
range  of  smidl  islands,  now  called  Biscoe's  Range.  No 
living  animals,  except  a  few  birds,  were  found  on  any  of 
these  islands,  though  there  were  man^  birds  seen  a  few 
miles  to  the  northward.  For  fiurther  information  on  the 
cKmate,  &c.,  and  the  few  pieces  of  land  yet  discovered  in  this 
part  of  the  ocean,  see  the  articles  Nbw  South  Sbktlanos, 
Sandwich  Land,  &c.,  and  Polar  Ss as.  For  an  account  of 
Bisooe*8  voya^,  see  the  Journal  qfihe  London  Geographical 
fk)cietift  vol,  M?*f  frow  whiph  those  fjictp  fu^  taken. 


ANTARES,  a  name  given  to  the  bright  star  marked 
a  in  the  constellation  Scoepio,  which  see.  In  the  lati- 
tude of  Greenwich,  it  has  not  more  than  12^^  of  altitnde 
When  on  the  meridian,  where  it  is  at  midnight  in  the  begin- 
ning of  July. 

ANTECE'DENT,  a  mathematical  term  used  in  propor- 
tion, meaning  ihejlnt  of  the  two  terms  of  a  rBtio,  in  opposi 
tion  to  the  comeqient^  or  second  term.  Thus,  ia  the  conti- 
nued proportion  :-* 

2  •  4  : :  3  :  6  : :  4  :  8  : :  5  :  10,  &c, 
2,  3, 4,  5,  &c  are  anteoedento ;  4,  6, 8, 10,  &c.,  are  oonae- 
quents.    Antecedento  may  be  made  oonsequento,  and  ootk- 
sequento  antecedents,  without  altering   the  trutii  of  the 
proportion.    Thus,  if 

a  :  b  : :  c  '  d, 
it  is  equally  true  that 

b  :  a  : :  d  :  c. 

ANTECEDENTIA.  When  a  heavenly  body  moves  con- 
trary to  the  order  of  the  signs  of  the  xodiac— from  Gemini  to 
Taurus,  from  Taurus  to  Aries,  Stc.— it  is  said  to  move  in  an- 
tecedentia.  When  it  moves  according  to  the  order  of  the 
signs,  it  is  said  to  move  in  consequential 

ANTEFIXA,  or  ANTEFIXiE,  for  this  term  is  more 
frequently  used  in  the  plural,  for  both  singular  and  plural, 
than  otherwise.  AntenxflD  are  blocks  with  vertical  ihces 
placed  along  over  a  cornice,  in  antient  Greek  and  Roman 
buildings,  to  hide  the  ends  of  the  covering  or  joint  tiles,  and 
their  faces  are  generally  carved  with  a  flower,  leaf,  or  other 
enrichment,  to  make  them  omamentel.  The  flanks  and 
rounded  prcgectbn  from  the  eastern  end  of  the  church  of 
St  Pancras  in  London  exhibit  anteflx»  ransed  along  over 
the  cornice,  but  without  the  parte  of  which  they  are  fitting 
accompanimente.  The  fronto  of  the  Travellers*  Club- 
House  to  Pall-Mall  and  Carlton-Gardens,  also  in  London, 
show  antefixsD  more  judiciously  composed  with  the  roof^  with 
which  they  form  an  ornament  to,  and  help  to  enrich,  the 
elevation. 

ANTELOPE,  (Antilope,  Pallas,)  in  xoology,  a  genus  of 
ruminating  mammals,  belonging  to  the  hdlow-homed  fiei- 
mil^,  and  distinguished  by  the  round,  annulated  form  of 
their  horns,  the  grace  and  symmetrv  of  their  external  pro- 
portions, the  presence  of  suborbital  sinuses  and  inguinal 
pores  in  the  majority  of  the  species,  and  other  less  general 
and  important  characters.  The  great  extent  of  this  genus, 
comprising,  as  it  does,  above  three-fourths  of  the  known 
hollow-homed  ruminanto,  and  the  numerous  additions  which 
have  been  made  to  it  since  the  period  of  ite  formation, 
render  it  utterly  impossible  to  define  it  bv  such  simple  logi- 
cal terms  as  shall  at  once  disting[uish  it  nrom  conterminous 
genera,  and  embrace  all  the  species  which  are  usually  asso- 
ciated with  it  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  most  of  the  characters 
which  zoologiste  commonljr  assign  to  the  genus  antilope  are 
not  found  either  in  bos,  oviSt  or  copra,  and  in  so  far  may  be 
fairly  considered  as  differential,  ana  peculiar  to  the  former  ge- 
nus :  but  unfortunately  they  are  not  in  any  instance  common 
to  all  the  individual  species  which  compose  this  group,  and 
consequently  cannot  he  made  the  basis  of  a  general  defini- 
tion. Hence  it  is  that  naturalists,  in  treating  of  the  genus 
antelope,  have  been  forced  to  content  themselves  with  a 
general  description  of  ite  most  miiwrtent  characters  and 
features,  or  even  to  define  it  by  negative  characters,  such  as 
the  absence  of  a  beard  on  the  chin  and  a  dewlap  on  the 
throat ;  and  this  mode  of  procedure,  however  uiisatis&ctory 
in  general,  appears  to  be  unavoidable  in  the  present  in- 
stance, on  account  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  subject 

Perhaps  the  most  general  character  belonging  to  the  an- 
telopes consists  in  the  form  of  the  horns  bein^  round  and 
annulated,  or  at  least  never  e^bibiting  the  prominent  angles 
and  ridges  which  distinguish  those  of  the  sheep  and  goats. 
In  their  particular  forms  and  curvatures,  however,  they 
vary  in  almost  every  different  species,  as  among  domestic 
sheep  they  do  even  in  different  varieties  of  the  same  species. 
Sometimes  they  form  a  singjle  bend  forwards  or  backwards, 
sometimes  they  are  what  is  commoiUy  called  lyrated,  or 
bend  first  backwards  and  then  point  forwards,  in  such  a 
manner  as,  when  opposed  to  one  another,  to  assume  the  figure 
of  an  ancient  lyre,  the  brachia  or  sides  of  which  instrument 
were  frequently  made  of  the  horns  of  the  dorcas  or  common 
gazelle,  as  appears  from  the  engravings  of  antique  gems 
still  preserved ;  sometimes  they  are  twisted  into  a  spiral 
form,  and  sometimes  the  horn  itself  is  straight  and  sur? 
rounded  by  one  or  twQ  turns  of  a  prQTnine9t  spiral  wre«itlv 
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In  many  of  the  imaller  species  the  bony  core,  or  process  of 
the  OB  frontb  which  is  inserted  into  the  hollow  sheath  of  the 
horn  itself,  is  ahnost  solid,  or  at  least  the  osseous  substance 
of  it  is  penetrated  only  by  Tery  minute  pores.  M.  Geoffiroy  St. 
Hilaire  has  proposed  to  make  this  character  the  distinctive 
mark  of  the  genus,  and  his  sentiments  upon  this  subject 
have  been  adopted  by  M.  Desmarest  and  most  other  subse- 
quent writers,  indu&ig  Baron  Cuvier  himself;  but  it  has 
been  clearly  shown  by  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith,  that  the 
character  is  by  no  means  universal,  nor  even  general,  all 
the  larger  species  having  the  core  of  the  h(»rn  more  or  less 
cellular,  and  some  as  completely  hoUow  as  the  ox,  the  sheep, 
or  the  ffoat  In  other  respects  the  character  proposed  by 
M.  Oeofnoy  is  so  devoid  of  influence  upon  the  habits  and 
economy  of  the  animals,  and  so  unimportant  even  as  an 
artificial  distinction,  that  its  practical  failure  is  little  to  be 
regretted.  A  much  more  important,  though  unfortunately 
not  a  more  general  character,  is  found  in  the  presence  or 
absence  of  horns  in  the  female  sex.  In  this  respect  the 
antelopes  are  as  variable  as  in  aU  their  other  characters ; 
in  both  sexes  the  greater  number  of  them  have  horns,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  ibmales  of  many  species  are  deprived 
of  these  organs,  and  this  character,  though  not  universal  to 
the  whole  genus,  is  invariably  constant  in  the  species  which 
possess  it 

The  possession  of  /oc^rymo/  tinuies,  or,  as  they  are  ver- 
nacularly called  with  reference  to  the  stag  and  fallow-deer, 
tear-piU^  is  another  circumstance  which  dtstingui^es  the 
greater  nnmber  of  the  antelopes,  but  which,  like  all  their 
other  characters,  is  far  from  being  general.  Many  zoolo- 
gists suppose  these  organs  to  communicate  with  the  nos- 
trils, so  as  to  enable  the  animals  to  breathe  freely  during 
their  long  and  *rapid  flights  when  pursued  or  frightened : 
some  even  suppose  them  to  be  subservient  to  the  sense  of 
smell,  and  to  serve  for  detecting  the  noxious  qualities  of  the 
numerous  poisonous  plants  wmeh  grow  in  the  deserts,  or 
spring  up  among  the  rank  vegetation  of  tropical  climates. 
It  is  certainly  true  that  all  these  animals  possess  a  most 
delieate  sense  of  smell,  and  that  no  known  quadrupeds  can 
surpass,  and  very  few  e<^ual,  them  in  the  course.  Mr. 
White,  in  his  Natural  HtHory  qf  Selbome^  and  C!olonel 
Hamilton  Smith  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Griffith's  edition  of 
the  R^gne  Animal^  ev«i  assure  us  that  they  have  observed 
the  air  passing  backwards  and  forwards  through  the  subor- 
bital sinuses  of  the  fallow-deer  and  saumer  (Cervuf  hippe- 
kuf^tis)  whilst  the  animals  drank  with  the  nose  completely 
plunged  into  the  water;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  direct 
authmity  of  these  respectable  writers,  we  are  strongly  in- 
clined to  believe  that  their  observations  rest  upon  some 
accessory  circumstance  which  escaped  their  attention  at  the 
time,  since  it  is  very  certain;  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  parts,  that  no  internal  communication  exists 
between  the  lachrymal  sinus  and  the  nose,  or  indeed  any 
other  organ.  The  sinus  itself  is  simply  composed  of  a  sack 
or  fold  €?  the  skin,  of  greater  or  less  extent  according  to  the 
species,  bat  always  capable  of  being  opened  or  shut  at  the 
will  of  the  animal,  and  f\umished  at  the  bottom  with  a 
gland  which  secretes  an  oily,  viscous  substance  of  the  colour 
and  consistenoe  of  ear-wax,  but  which  hardens  and  turns 
black  upon  exposure  to  the  air.  The  precise  functions  of 
these  organs  are  entirely  unknown :  that  they  serve  some 
special  purpose  in  the  great  economy  of  nature  cannot  be 
doubted  for  a  moment  by  those  who  are  in  the  least  ac- 
quainted with  the  general  principles  of  comparative  ana- 
tomy, but  the  exact  nature  of  their  function  can  only  be 
ascertained  by  thoee  whom  fortune  has  placed  in  a  situation 
where  they  may  have  daily  opportunities  of  observing  a 
great  many  diflbrent  species  in  their  natural  state  and  ori- 
ginal habitat  All  that  we  know  with  certainty  at  present 
is,  that  many  of  the  antelopes  which  are  most  commonly 
brought  to  Europe  and  preserved  in  menageries,  such  as  the 
common  Indian  antelope  and  the  gazelle,  make  continual 
use  of  this  organ  when  any  strange  substance  is  presented 
to  their  notice,  particularly  if  it  be  odoriferous,  and  appear 
to  derive  great  pleasure  from  protruding  the  lachrymal 
sinus  and  rubbing  its  interior  surface  against  the  odorous 
body.  This,  and  similar  observations  render  it  by  no  means 
improbable  that  the  organ  in  question  may,  in  some  manner 
or  other,  take  cognizance  of  the  qualities  of  matter,  and  thus 
be  subseivient  to  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  animal ; 
but  if  so,  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  are  at  present  entirely 
^orant  of  the  precise  mode  in  which  it  acts. 

It  h»s  been  already  hint^  tbi4  ^e  «Ate)opes  ^9  no^  tbp 


only  ruminants  which  possess  suborbital  sinuses :  in  fact 
these  organs  are  more  universally  found  in  the  deer  kind 
than  in  we  present  genus ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  as  these 
are  the  only  animals  bdonging  to  the  hoUow-homed  fomily 
which  exhibit  this  character,  it  thus  becomes  sufficiently 
appropriate,  and,  as  fiur  as  it  goes,  serves  readily  to  distin- 
guish the  antelopes  fW)m  the  Koats  and  sheep;,  with  which 
they  are  most  Uable  to  be  confounded.  In  this  respect  as 
well  as  in  the  absence  of  horns  in  the  females  of  many  spe- 
cies, they  form  an  intermediate  link  between  the  rest  of  the 
hollow-homed  ruminants  and  the  cervine  or  solid-homed 
family :  so  nearly  indeed  do  some  species  of  antebpes  ap- 
proach to  the  deer  kind  in  general,  and  so  perfectly  similar 
are  they  in  aU  their  most  prominent  and  essential  charac- 
ters, the  h(Mms  alone  excepted,  that  it  is  often  next  to 
impossible  to  distinguish  the  hornless  females  of  the  one 
genus  from  those  of  the  other.  In  these  cases  it  is  only  by 
such  trifling  appearances  as  the  form  of  the  tail  and  ears 
and  the  quiOity  of  the  hair,  that  we  are  enabled  to  form  even 
a  tolerable  ^^uess  as  to  the  genus  of  the  individual ;  and  even 
these  critenons  are  freouently  fallacious,  a  strong  and  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  close  affinitjr  which  subsists  between 
these  two  genera,  and  of  the  propriety  with  which  Professor 
Pallas,  on  the  original  formation  of  the  genus  Antihpe, 
considered  these  animals  as  forming  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  deer  and  the  goats,  with  the  latter  of  which  they 
had  been  up  to  his  time  associated. 

Besides  the  suborbital  sinus,  a  few  species  of  antelopes 
possess  a  different  gland,  which  runs  lengthwise  between  it 
and  the  mouth,  in  a  direction  for  the  most  part  parallel  to 
the  plane  of  the  chaffiron  or  fooe  and  nose,  and  secretes  a 
dark  oily  substance ;  it  is,  however,  entirely  external,  and 
has  no  internal  opening  like  the  lachrymal  sinus,  nor  are 
its  uses  better  known  than  those  of  that  organ.  It  is  like- 
wise much  less  general,  being  confined  to  a  very  small 
number  of  species ;  and,  as  appears  from  the  observations  of 
M.  F.  Cuvier  and  Colonel  Smith,  sometimes  accompanies 
the  lachrymal  sinus,  and  at  other  tunes  is  found  alone  with- 
out any  appearance  of  the  latter.  The  former  fact,  if  it  can 
be  relied  upon,  proves  at  least  that  it  ii  a  separate  organ, 
and  not  a  mere  modification  of  the  lachrymal  sinus ;  and, 
consequently,  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  its  function, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  likewise  different  Another  cha- 
racter, but  much  more  generally  found  to  distinguish  the 
antelopes  than  even  the  suborbital  sinus  itself,  is  derived 
from  the  inguinal  pores,  which  are  sacks  or  deep  folds  of  the 
skin,  situated  in  the  groin,  opening  inwards,  and  secreting 
a  glutinous  substance  similar  to  that  of  the  glands  already 
mentioned.  Very  few  species,  indeed,  want  these  pores, 
but  still  they  are  not  universal,  nor  can  we  form  even  a  pro- 
bable ooi\jecture  rejs^arding  their  use.  A  single  species,  the 
chamois,  {A.  ruptcapra^  has  a  pit  or  fold  of  the  skin 
nearly  half  an  inch  in  depth,  opening  extemally  by  a  small 
aperture  immediately  behind  each  ear,  but  not  provided 
with  a  gland,  nor  appearing  to  secrete  any  matter.  Baron 
Cuvier  supposes,  with  great  probability,  that  it  was  this 
circumstance  which  gave  origin  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancient 
Grreeks  and  Romans,  so  often  alluded  to  by  iElian,  Pliny, 
and  other  classical  authors,  that  goats  breathed  through 
their  ears,  an  opinion  repeated  by  Gesner,  Aldrovandus^ 
and  other  writers  of  the  middle  age,  and  which  finds  a 
parallel  among  modem  naturalists  in  the  idea  before  referred 
to.  that  deer  and  antelopes  breathe  through  their  suborbital 
sinuses. 

In  the  form  of  the  upper  lip^  an  important  character  among 
animals  which  seek  their  food  on  the  ground,  and  in  whi<£ 
the  lips  and  tongue  constitute  the  only  organs  of  touch  and 
prehension,  the  antelopes  are  as  variable  and  inconstant  as 
in  the  other  characters  already  described.  In  some  species 
it  forms  a  broad  naked  muzzle,  as  in  the  ox ;  in  others  it  is 
hairy  and  attenuated,  like  that  of  the  goat ;  and  finally,  it 
sometimes  assumes  an  intermediate  form,  and  presents  a 
modification  of  both  these  characters.  The  females  are  fUr- 
nished  with  either  two  or  four  teats,  forming  a  small  udder; 
they  usually  bring  forth  but  one  at  a  birth,  in  a  few  instances 
two.  and  the  period  of  gestation  differs  acocwding  to  the 
species.  Few  observations,  however,  have  been  recorded 
upon  this  subject ;  the  nyl-ghau,  and  some  others  of  the 
larger  species,  are  known  to  go  with  young  about  eight 
months,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  smaller  species  do  not  |[0 
longer  than  the  sheep  and  goat,  or  about  five  months.  It  is 
very  seldom  that  the  males  and  females  in  this  genus,  or 
indeed  WpDfi;  mf^nn)riil(  in  general,  differ  from  one  fo^o^r 
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in  «olMir,  but  when  tkis  does  happen*  m  in  the  intt*noet  of 
the  nyUghau  and  eommon  Indian  antelone,  the  young  males 
always  assume  the  female's  colours  for  the  first  two  or  three 
years  of  their  lives,  and  only  gain  the  adult  colours  of  their 
own  sex  as  they  advanee  in  age. 

The  hair  of  the  antelopes  is  generally  short  and  smooth, 
and  of  an  equal  length  over  every  part  of  the  hody ;  some, 
however,  have  manes  along  the  neck  and  on  the  shoulders, 
composed  of  long  bristly  hair,  either  growing  upright  or  re- 
versed towsjrds  tne  head  as  in  the  oryx ;  and  a  very  few 
species,  like  the  gnu,  are  ftirnished  with  a  beard  on  the 
cnin  and  throat  The  ears  are  commonly  long,  narrow,  and 
pointed,  smooUi  on  the  outside  and  filled  internally  with 
long  white  hair  growing  in  five  longitudinal  lines,  with  four 
naked  black  spaoes  between,  and  forming  the  appearance 
which,  in  describing  these  animals,  is  usually  denominated 
itriated.  The  tails  are  generally  short,  round  and  tuhed  at 
the  extremity,  and  many  species  are  furnished  with  little 
tufts  of  long  black  hair,  called  icopa  or  knee-brushes,  upon 
the  upper  part  of  tlie  anterior  canons,  immediately  below 
the  carpal  joint. 

Generally  speaking,  the  antelopes  are  gregarious  and 
unite  in  large  herds,  either  permanently,  or  at  particular 
seasons  of  tlM  year,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  migrating  in 
search  of  more  abundant  and  grateful  pasturage;  some 
.  species,  however,  reside  in  pairs  or  small  families,  consisting 
of  an  old  male  and  one  or  more  females,  with  the  young  of 
the  two  fbregoing  seasons.  Thev*  are  always  extremely 
cautious  in  guarding  against  suipnse,  placing  sentinels  in 
various  directions  aU)ut  their  feeaing  ground,  to  warn  them 
of  the  approach  of  danger  whilst  grasing  or  reposing,  and 
their  vision  and  sense  of  smell  are  so  acute,  that  it  is  only 
by  using  the  greatest  caution  and  circumspection  that  the 
hunter  can  bring  them  within  range  of  the  gun.  The 
names  by  which  the  animals  themselves  are  distinguished 
in  all  languages,  ancient  as  well  as  modem,  have  a  direct  re- 
feranoe  to  this  quickness  of  sight,  and  to  the  brilliancy  of  Ae 
large  black  eyes  which  form  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  the 
antelopes.  Thus  the  word  dorcai,  (dopicdc,)  the  Greek  and 
Roman  name  of  the  gazelle,  or  common  Barbery  antelope,  is 
derived  firom  the  verb  itpieofuut  to  see.  The  uommou  English 
word  antelope,  which  xoologists  have  adopted  as  the  generic 
name  of  the  group,  is  a  corrupt  form  of  the  term  iv^oXotf/,  em- 
ploved  by  Eustathius  to  designate  an  animal  of  this  genus, 
ana  literally  signiiVin^  bright  eyes;  and,  according  to  the 
learned  Boehart,  Tabtthc^  the  name  of  the  disciple  raised 
to  lifo  at  Joppa,  is  derived  from  izeln^  the  Hebrew  name  of 
the  common  gaselle,  and  alludes  likewise  to  the  beauty  of 
her  #yes.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  also,  as  we 
learn  fkom  Agathilu^  and  others,  dorcas,  dorcaHs,  and  da- 
maU$t  all  names  of  different  antelopes,  were  common  names 
of  women  likewise,  bestowed  without  doubt  on  account  of 
the  vemarkable  beauty  of  their  eyes ;  and  Prosper  Alpinus, 
and  more  recent  travellers,  inform  us,  that '  Aine  el  csasel,' 
You  hav$  ih§  eysi  of  an  antelope,  is  the  greatest  com- 
pliment which  at  the  present  day  an  oriental  admjrer  can 
pay  to  his  mistress.  Eastern  poetiy  and  romance,  as  well  as 
the  works  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  abound  with  similies 
and  metaphors  taken  firom  the  form  and  habits  of  these 
animals ;  they  are  universally  the  images  of  gentleness  and 
timidity,  of  grace  and  fieetness.  The  inspired  writer  beau- 
tifhlly  compares  the  speed  of  Asahel  to  that  of  the  wild 
gaselle ;  the  Gadites  also  are  said  to  have  been  as  swift  as 
mountain  gazelles— for  this  is  the  proper  signification  of  the 
Hebrew  word  tzebi,  improperlv  translated  roe  in  our  English 
version  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  many  other  instances  might 
be  adduced,  both  fpom  sacred  and  profkne  writers.  Through- 
out all  parts  of  the  East  the  fieetness  and  timidity  of  the 
antelope  tribe  is  still  proverbial,  and  furnishes  the  Persian 
and  Arab  poets  >vith  images  of  gentleness,  beauty,  grace, 
and  affection.  The  swiftest  dogs  and  horses  are  leit  far 
behind  in  the  pursuit  of  these  animals,  and  it  is  only  by 
stratagem  that  they  can  be  hunted  with  success.  For  this 
purposo  the  hawk  or  the  cheetah  (felts  jttbata)  is  commonly 
employed  in  the  East,  and  the  gun  or  various  descriptions  of 
snares  and  traps  by  the  inhabitants  of  South  Africa.  The 
hawk,  by  attacking  the  animal  about  the  head  and  eyes, 
harasses  it  and  impedes  its  fiight,  till  the  hunter  has  time 
to  come  up ;  and  the  cheetah,  like  the  rest  of  the  cat  kind, 
steals  upon  it  unawares,  and  seizes  it  by  a  sudden  spring 
before  it  has  time  for  fiight.  If,  however,  the  first  spring 
misses  in  its  aim^  and  the  antelope  escapes,  there  is  no  chanco 
Staking  it  afterwards,  and  the  cheetah,  irritated  by  disap- 


pointment, is  soothed  only  with  oonwder^ble  diffieol^,  aad 
becomes  unfit  for  the  chase  for  some  daya  idtenrards.  The 
Bushmen  of  the  Cape  often  deHroy  vast  numbera  of  the 
antelopes  with  whieh  their  country  abounds,  Iqt  poiioniog 
the  springs  and  reservoirs  to  which  they  aro  known  to  resort, 
nor  is  the  fiesh  ever  known  to  be  iivjured  by  this  mode  of 
slaughter;  they  also  shoot  them  with  poisoned  anows.  but 
in  this  case  the  parts  immediately  around  the  wound  must 
be  cut  out  before  the  rest  of  the  body  imbibe»  the  poison, 
which  would  otherwise  penetrate  through  it,  and  reodar  it 
unfit  for  food. 

Africa  may  be  eonsidered  as  the  head^quartera  e^  the 
antelopes.  Of  this  numerous  genus,  eonaisting  at  present 
of  nearly  seventy  different  species,  upwards  of  fifty  spedes 
inhabit  the  African  continent  (Bilone,  two  or  three  are  oomraon 
to  it  and  Asia,  about  a  dozen  species  are  peouliar  to  this 
latter  continent,  two  inhabit  Europe,  and  one  only  is  found 
in  the  new  world :  the  Rocky  Mountain^goaU  described  by 
Colonel  Smith  under  the  name  of  antuope  lamg&ra,  he- 
longs  certainly  to  a  difihrent  genus,  and  has  no  ofiier  eha- 
raeter  in  common  with  the  antelopes,  except  the  round  form 
and  small  size  of  its  horns.  AustraHa  and  Madagascar  aie, 
as  far  as  we  at  present  know,  completely  destitute  of  ante- 
lopea,  as  indeed  they  appear  to  be  of  all  indigeneus  rumi- 
nants. The  precise  nature  of  the  habitat  fVeqnented  by 
these  animals  nas  nothing  of  a  uniform  oharaeter,  but,  as 
might  naturally  be  expected  firwoa  the  different  modifications 
of  organic  struoture  observable  throughout  the  genua,  diffiws 
according  to  the  particular  species.  Some  fifequent  tiiv  dry 
sandy  deserts,  and  feed  upon  the  stunted  aeadas  and 
bulbous  plants  which  spring  up  even  in  the  meat  arid  situa- 
tions, when  the  stony  nature  of  the  ground  givea  a  certain 
degpree  of  adherenoe  to  the  soil ;  some  prefer  the  mn  stony 
plains,  the  steppes  of  Central  Asia  and  karrooa  of^ Southern 
Africa,  where  tne  grass,  though  parched,  is  still  suffleient 
for  tiieir  subsistence ;  some  i^n  inhabit  the  steep  rooky 
mountaina,  a^id  leap  ftom  cliff  to  diff  with  the  ease  and  se- 
curity ef  a  wild  goat,  whilst  others  are  fou|id  only  in  the 
thick  and  almost  impenetrable  forests  of  tropical  coun- 
tries. 

The  great  extent  of  the  genus  anhhpe  haa  obliged  soolo- 

Sists  to  subdivide  it  into  a  number  of  minor  groups,  or,  as 
ley  are  sometimes  called,  subgenera ;  and  some  have  even 
gone  so  fkr  as  to  bestow  difibrent  names  upon  each  of  these 
diiforent  subdivisions.  So  long,  however,  aa  these  animds 
ara  simply  eonsidered  as  different  spedes  of  a  eommon 
^enus,  this  latter  practice  is  neither  sanctioned  by  example 
m  other  instances,  nor  productive  of  so  much  praetieal  utility 
as  to  justify  an  exoeption  to  tiie  general  rule  in  the  present. 
We  shall  thereftMre  be  so  fhr  guided  by  the  example  of 
Baron  Cuvier,  as  to  dispense  witn  the  names  imposed  upon 
the  difibront  subgenera  of  the  genus  antelope,  by  lichten- 
stein,  De  Blainville,  and  other  writers ;  oontsnting  oomelves, 
like  the  first-mentioned  eminent  zoologist,  with  Msignating 
the  various  subdivisions  by  approwiate  numbers,  whioh  have 
all  the  advantage  of  perfectly  aistinguishtng  the  different 
groups,  without  misleading  the  judgment  by  felse  associa- 
tions, or  directing  it  to  misUken  affinities  and  relations 
wtiioh  have  no  existence,  the  too  common  eensequences  ef 
an  inconsiderate  application  of  vague  and  improper  terms. 
The  principles  of  division  and  arrangement  which  we  shall 
adopt  are  those  whioh  appear  best  calculated  to  distinguish 
the  different  gproups  in  a  definite  manner,  and  at  the 
^ame  time  to  place  in  contiguity  those  species  which  most 
nearly  approximate  to  each  other  in  their  general  characters 
and  habits.  M.  Cuvier  has,  for  this  purpose,  followed  the 
example  of  Pennant  and  Brxleben  by  adopting  simply  the 
oun^aturos  of  the  horns,  and  this  method  has  indisputably 
the  advantage  of  groat  clearness  and  simplicitv;  but  it  is,  at 
the  same  time,  purely  arbitrary,  and  certamly  does  not 
arrange  the  different  species  of  antelopes  according  to  their 
natural  affinities.  The  plan  of  MM.  Lichtenstein,  De 
Blainville,  and  Colonel  Smith,  is  much  superior  in  this 
respect,  but  is  much  more  complicated,  and  their  divisions 
are  sometimes  vague  and  indefinitely  characterised.  We 
shall  endeavour  to  unite  the  advantages  of  both  systems, 
by  adopting  those  characters  which  are  most  constant  and 
infinential  In  each,  and  rejecting  all  those  of  a  secondary  or 
variable  nature. 

I.  The  first  of  these  subgenera  or  subdivisions  of  the 
genus  antelope,  whioh  has  been  denominated  antiloca- 
pra  by  the  French  naturalists,  and  (fferanoceroe  by  Colonel 
Smith,  comprises  one  or  perhaps  more  spedes,  remarkable 
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for  being  the  only  hollow-horned  ruminants  1)1  which  these 
orgMM  are  provided  with  a. snag  or  branch  in  front,  like  the 
antlers  tX  the  stag  or  roebuck ;  a  peculiarity  of  conformation 
which,  at  well  as  th*  general  form  and  habits  of  the  animals 
themseWes,  assimilates  them  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
deer  kind,  ind  seems  to  point  them  out  as  the  natural  con- 
necting link  between  the  solid  and  holbw-homed  families  of 
ruminating  animals.    Their  horns  are  of  a  moderate  size, 
hollow  only  Ibr  a  short  distance  from  the  base,  and  almost 
straight  till  within  a  few  inches  of  the  points,  where  they 
bend  suddenly  backwards  and  form  a  complete  hook,  like 
those  of  the  chamois :  from  the  root  to  this  bend  they  are 
rough  and  scabrous  like  the  antlers  of  deer,  but  the  point  is 
black,  smooUu  and  shining,  and  the  prong  or  antler,  which 
in  old  animals  Is  situated  &out  half-way  up  from  the  root  of 
the  horn,  is  short  and  compressed,  points  forwards  and  a 
little  outwards,  and  never  exceeds  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length.    The  female?  are  without  horns  and  have 
four  teats,  forming  a  small  udder :  the  lips  are  hairy  and  at- 
tenuated like  those  of  the  goat,;  tnere  are  neither  suborbital 
sinus  nor  inguinal  pores  as  in  the  oenerality  of  the  antelopes, 
but  the  fore-knees  are  furnished  with  large  and  copious 
brushes,  and  an  erect  mane  of  long  hair  runs  from  behind- 
the  ears  half-way  down  the  neck.    One  of  the  most  remark- 
able characters  of  this  group,  and,  with  a  single  exception, 
peculiar  to  it  among  homed  ruminants,  consists  in  the  total 
deprivation  of  acoessorv  or  false  hoofs,  another  affinity  with 
the  solid-homed  family,  which  approximates  it  strongly  to 
the  giraffes,  and  forms  an  additional  inducement  to  place  it 
at  the  head  of  Uie  genus  antelope.   These  animals  even  seem 
in  some  manner  to  connect  tlie  otherwise  anomalous  genera 
of  camehi  and  lamas  with  the  ordinary  mminants,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  connect  the  hollow-homed  family  with 
the  solid-homed,  by  means  of  the  double  affinity  which  they 
bear  on  the  one  hajid  to  the  deer  in  the  form  of  their  horns, 
and  to  the  ffiraffes  on  the  other  by  the  absence  of  accessory 
hoofs ;  the  latter  character  being  peculiarly  confined,  among 
ruminating  animals,  to  the  camels,  the  lamas,  the  giraffes, 
and  the  group  of  antelopes  at  present  under  consideration. 
Colonel  Smith  has  described  two  species  as  belonging'  to 
this  group,  but  we  have  the  authority  of  Dr.  Richardson, 
whose  experience  entitles  his  opinion  to  great  weight,  fbr 
considering  the  antUope  palmata  of  thtd  author,  a  species 
founded  upon  the  inspection  of  a  pair  of  horns  in  the  Museum 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  as  nothing  more  than  a  very  old 
specimen  of  the  common  species,  A.  furci/er.    The  same 
naturalist  considers  the  present  group  (and  though  it  con- 
sists of  a  sinffle  known  species  only,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  plains  of  Mexico  and  California  contain  one,  if  not  two 
different  species)  to  comprise  the  animals  long  since  de- 
scribed by  Hernandez  unaer  the  generic  name  of  Mazama ; 
and  it  is  at  least  certain  that  one  of  the  species  so  denomi- 
nated by  the  Spanish  author  very  closely  resembles  the  A, 
/urctfer ;  but,  on  the  other  hano,  we  are  expressly  assured 
Dy  Hernandez  himself  that  the  antient  Mexicans  compre- 
hended all  the  deer  kind  under  this  term,  and  the  vanous 
descriptions  which  he  gives  afterwards  clearly  refer  to  solid- 
homed  mminants.   The  prong-homed  antelope  seems  there- 
fore to  have  been  associated  with  the  deer,  on  account  of  its 
branched  horns ;  but  whether  the  animal  referred  to  by  Her- 
nandez be  the  same  as  that  which  is  known  to  the  west  of 
the  great  lakes  is  a  question  to  be  determined  by  future 
observers.    The  only  species  of  which  we  have  any  certain' 
knowledge  at  present  is — 

1 .  The  Pronobuck,  (A.  Jurdfer^  Ham.  Smith,)  called 
eahrw  by  the  Canadian  voyageurs^  and  the  eoat  by  the  fur^ 
traders.  This  animal  measures  four  feet  four  inches  from 
the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail ;  its  height  is  three  feet  at  the 
shoulder,  and  the  same  at  the  croup  ;  the  ears  are  upwards 
of  six  inches  long,  and  the  tail  about  fbur  and  a  half.  The 
horns  rise  perpendicularly  Arom  the  skull,  immediately  above 
the  orbits ;  they  mread  outwards,  and  are  perfectly  straight 
till  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  points,  where  they  curve 
suddenly  baskwards  and  inwards,  forming  a  small  hook,  like 
those  01  the  chamois.  The  prong  is  situated  upon  their 
anterior  fkce,  and  in  adult  animals,  about  half-way  up  from 
the  root ;  below  it  the  horns  are  stronely  compressed,  rough 
and  scabrous  or  pearly,  like  the  anuers  of  deer ;  above  it 
they  are  round,  black,  and  polished.  The  prong  itself  is 
also  very  much  compressed ;  it  is  little  more  than  an  inch  in 
length,  and  points  rorwards,  upwards,  and  a  little  outwards. 
The  ears  are  long,  narrow,  ana  pointed ;  the  tail  short  and 
bushy;    the  eye  large  and   Hvely;    the  limbs  long  and 
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slender ;  and  the  whole  fbrm  and  appearance  of  the  animal 
peculiarly  graceful  and  elegant.  Tne  head,  ears,  and  legs 
are  covered  with  short  close  hair  of  the  common  description, 
but  that  of  the  body  is  long  and  padded,  and  of  a  texture 
altogether  different  from  that  of  other  animals.  It  is  tubular 
or  hollow  within  like  the  feather  of  a  bird,  but  so  brittle  and 
devoid  of  elasticity  that  it  snaps  with  the  smallest  effort,  and, 
when  pressed  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  cmshes  like  a 
reed  and  never  regains  its  original  form.  It  stands  directly 
out  at  right  angles  to  the  hide,  is  about  two  inches  long  on 
the  back,  sides,  and  buttocks,  but  from  the  ears  half-way 
down  the  neck  it  exceeds  six  inches  in  length,  and  forms  an 
erect  mane,  equally  conspicuous  in  both  sexes.  On  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  shoulders,  back,  and  hips,  it  is  of  a 
uniform  finwn  colour  for  half  an  inch  at  the  point,  and  light- 
blue  with  a  tinge  of  rose-colour  at  the  root ;  on  the  sides, 
chest,  and  belly,  the  latter  colour  prevails  at  the  root,  and 
the  point  is  of  a  pure  and  shining  white.  The  extremities 
are  uniform  light  fawn-colour  throughout,  except  on  the  \n* 
terior  of  the  rore-arms  and  thighs,  which  are  white.  A 
broad  disk  of  pure  white  also  surrounds  the  tail,  and  passes 
over  the  cAup,  and  the  throat  is  likewise  marked  with  two 
transverse  bimds  of  the  same  colour.  This  is  the  winter 
dress  of  the  animal ;  but  Dr.  Richardson,  who  has  well  de« 
scribed  it  in  his  Fauna  BoreaU- Americana,  informs  uS  that 
in  summer  when  the  new  coat  appears,  it  has  at  first  the 
ordinary  texture  and  appearance  of  common  hair,  and  thai 
it  only  assumes  the  appearances  here  described  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  cold  season. 

The  prongbuck  inhabits  all  the  western  parts  of  North 
America  from  the  53^  of  Aorth  latitude  to  the  plains  of 
Mexico  and  California,  that  is,  presuming  this  species  to  be 
the  Mazama  of  Hernandez  :  it  is  particularly  numerous  oa 
the  banks  of  the  southem  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan,  and 
on  the  upper  plains  of  the  Columbia  river,  and  a  small  herd 
annually  visits  the  neighbourhood  of  Carlton  House,  where 
a  few  individuals  even  linger  throughout  the  winter.  They 
are  gre^^ous,  frequent  Uie  open  plains  and  hills  of  mode- 
rate height,  never  inhabit  closely-wooded  diitrictt,  and 
migrate  from  north  to  south  according  to  the  season.  When 
the  ground  is  clear,  their  speed  surpasses  that  of  most  other 
animals,  but  a  good  horse  easily  outstrips  them  after  a  slight 
fall  of  snow ;  they  are  extremely  curious,  and  the  Indians, 
and,  as  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Godman,  even  the  wdves, 
know  how  to  take  advantage  of  their  curiosity  to  get  within 
reach  of  them,  by  crouching  down,  and  moving  forwards,  or 
stopping  altemately.  The  antelopes  wheel  round  and  round 
the  object  of  their  attention,  decreasing  their  distance  at 
every  tum,  till  at  last  they  approach  sufficiently  near  to  be 
shot  or  captured.  This  habit  renders  them  an  easy  prey, 
but  as  their  tiesh  is  not  much  esteemed  by  the  Indians,  they 
are  only  hunted  in  times  of  scarcity.  The  females  produce 
one,  and  occasionally  two  kids  early  in  the  month  of  June. 
II.  The  second  group  of  the  genus  antelope  is  equally 
without  lachrymal  sinuses,  inguinal  pores,  or  horns  in  the 
female  sex,  and  has  hairy  lips  Uke  the  group  ab^mdy  de- 
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•eribed;  but  the  females  hftveonly  two  teats,  tbe  knees  are 
destitute  of  brushes,  and  the  horns  are  simple,  and  without 
the  branch  which  so  prominently  characterises  those  of  the 
prongbuck.  This  division  Ukewise  consists,  atpresent,  but 
of  a  single  speoies,  lately  discovered  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  the 
British  resident  at  the  court  of  Katmandoo  in  Nepaul,  and 
described  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society.   It  is 

2.  The  Cbiru,  (A.  Hoc^somi^  Abel,)  believed  to  be  the 
unicorn  of  the  Bhotias,  and  supposed  by  Colonel  Smith  to 
be  the  animal  which  i^lian  describes  under  the  name  of 
kemas,  (see  al^  Homer.  Iliad,  x.  361.)  an  opinion  founded 
upon  very  slight  and  not  easily  tenable  grounds.  The 
whole  lenfl:th  of  this  animal,  from  the  muzzle  to  the  root 
of  the  taU,  is  about  five  feet,  its  height  three  feet ;  the 
tail  is  eight  incher  long ;  the  head,  from  the  nose  to  the 
root  of  the  horns,  nine ;  the  ears  four  inches,  and  the  horns, 
measuied  along  the  curves,  upwards  of  two  feet.  These 
grow  upright  from  the  skull,  are  strongly  compressed  on 
tne  sides,  bend  slightly  backwards  at  first,  and  afterwards 
point  gradually  forwards,  thi:»  assuming  a  lyrated  form,  but 
less  strongly  marked  thaii  in  the  common  gazelle ;  they  are 
surrounded,  to  within  six  inches  of  the  points,  wiUi  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  annuli,  forming  prominent  knobs  in  firont, 
but  more  obscure  on  the  sides  and  rear ,  the  last  six  inches 
are  smooth  and  round,  and  the  points  rather  attenuated. 
The  legs  are  long  and  slender,  but  the  symmetry  of  the 
head  is  destroyed  by  two  large  fleshy  tumours  about  half 
the  size  of  a  hen*s  egg,  which  grow  close  to  the  outer  mar- 
gins of  the  nostrils,  as  well  as  by  a  profusion  of  bristly  hair 
which  surrounds  the  mouth  and  nose.  The  body  is  fur- 
nished with  two  d^rent  kinds  of  hair,  a  long  external  coat 
of  the  usual  quality,  and  a  short  interior  one  of  fine  close 
wooL  The  prevalent  colour  of  the  latter  is  uniform  greyish- 
blue,  and  the  outer  coat  is  likewise  of  the  same  colour  at  the 
base,  but  it  is  tipped  with  reddish-fawn,  and  thus  gives  the 
whole  of  the  upper  parts  a  tawny  hue,  through  which  the 
lower  tinge  is  but  faintly  ^Hsible.  The  belly  and  interior  of 
the  limbs  are  white,  the  nose  and  face  black,  and  a  dark 
brown  band  passes  down  the  front  of  each  leg. 

The  chiru,  according  to  the  information  obtained  by  Mr. 
Hodgson,  inhabits  the  elevated  plains  of  Thibet,  but  never 
approaches  the  mountains,  and  is  altogether  unknown  on 
the  Indian  side  of  the  great  Himalayan  chain.  It  is  grega- 
rious, residing  in  herds  of  many  hundreds  on  the  open 
plains,  extremely  shy  and  difficult  to  approach,  posting  sen- 
tinels in  aU  directions  where  tbe  herd  feeds  or  reposes,  and 
l^ing  with  astonishing  velocity  on  the  first  alarm  or  intima- 
tion of  danger.  'When  brought  to  bay,  however,  the  males 
defend  themselves  with  courage,  and  in  confinement  are 
sometimes  mischievous,  and  should  be  always  approached 
with  a.  considerable  degree  of  caution.  Like  most  other 
ruminants,  they  are  extremely  fond  of  salt,  and  during  the 
summer  months  unite  in  large  herds  to  visit  the  beds  of  Uiis 
mineral*  which  abound  throughout  Thibet,  advancing  under 
the  ^idance  of  an  experienced  leader,  and  as  usual  posting 
sentinels  to  prevent  surprise. 

III.  The  third  group  of  antelopes,  comprehending  more 
particularly  the  animal  to  which  tne  name  is  originally  and 
properly  assigned,  is  distinguished  from  the  two  former 
groups  by  the  possession  of  lai^  suborbital  sinuses,  and  by 
round  annulated  horns,  assuming  more  or  less  of  a  spinu 
form,  but  equally  confined  to  tbe  male  sex.  These  animals 
have  likewise  large  inguinal  pores,  and  hairy,  attenuated 
lips ;  the  females  are  provided  with  two  or  four  teats,  and 
the  knees  of  all  the  species,  except  one,  are  furnished  with 
brushes  of  long  stiff  hair.  They  inhabit  di^rent  parts  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  prefer  the  open  stony  plains  and  steppes, 
live  in  famiUes  consistinff  of  an  old  male  and  a  variable 
number  of  females,  with  the  young  of  the  two  or  three  pre- 
ceding seasons,  and  occasionally  unite  into  flocks  of  many 
thousand  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  migration.  The 
best-known  species  of  tins  division,  and  indeed  of  the  whole 
genus,  is 

3.  The  Sasin  or  Common  Antklopb,  {A,  cenrieapra, 
Pallas,)  remarkable  for  the  form  and  beauty  of  its  horns, 
which  compose  a  spiral  of  two  or  more  turns,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  animal.    This  beautifhl  animal  is,  when  full 

Sown,  about  four  fbet  in  length,  and  two  feet  and  a  half 
gh  at  the  shoulder ;  the  head,  measured  fVom  the  nose  to 
the  root  of  the  horn,  is  seven  inches  long,  the  ears  five  and 
a  half,  and  the  tail,  without  the  hair,  six  inches.  The  legs 
are  long  and  deUcate,  the  body  round,  but  light,  and  well 
fonned,  tbe  head  small,  the  eye  large,  lively,  and  expressive, 
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the  ears  long  and  cylindrical,  the  suborbital  sinus  particu- 
larly developed,  and  in  continual  motion,  and  the  horns 
forming  a  complete  spiral  of  two  or  three  turns,  wrinkled  at 
the  base,  distinctly  annulated  in  the  middle,  and  smooth  for  a 
couple  of  inches  next  the  points.  The  females,  and  voung 
males  for  the  first  three  years  of  their  age,  are  of  a  uniform 
tawny-brown  on  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  with  a  Ught 
silvery  band  passing  longitudinally  firom  the  shoulder  to  the 
hips,  about  six  inches  Mow  the  spine,  on  either  side ;  the 
breast,  belly,  and  interior  of  the  fore-arms  and  thighs  are 
white  ;  as  is  likewise  the  under  surface  of  the  tail,  which  is 
rather  broad,  and  furnished  with  a  small  tuft  of  black  hairs 
at  the  extremity.  After  their  third  year,  the  males  begin  to 
assume  the  adult  colours  of  their  sex,  and  gradually  darken 
on  all  the  upper  parts  of' the  body,  tUl  they  finally  become 
almost  entirely  black  above  and  white  beneath,  the  nose,  lips, 
and  a  large  circle  round  each  eye  being  likewise  white,  but 
the  light  bands  of  the  sides  completely  obliterated.  The 
hair  is  uniformly  short  and  close  over  the  whole  head,  body, 
and  extremities,  except  on  the  knees,  which  are  furnished 
with  tufts  of  long  bristles,  forming  small  knee-brushes. 

The  sasins  are  so  swift  that  it  is  useless  to  slip  greyhounds 
after  them,  as,  unless  taken  by  surprise,  which  their  extreme 
precaution  seldom  allows,  it  is  impossible  to  overtake  them, 
and  experience  has  convinced  the  Indian  sportsmen  that  the 
dogs  are  more  likely  to  be  injured  in  the  chase  than  the 
game.  The  bounds  also  which  these  animals  occasionally 
take,  either  for  their  own  amusement  or  over  the  long  grass 
when  pursued,  are  said  to  be  almost  inconceivable.  Captain 
Williamson,  in  his  splendid  work  on  the  Wild  Sports  of  the 
East,  assures  us  that  he  has  seen  an  old  buck  antelope  lead 
a  herd  of  females  over  a  net  at  least  eleven  feet  hign,  and 
that  they  frequently  vault  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
feet,  and  pass  over  ten  or  twelve  yuds  at  a  single  bound. 
They  reside  on  the  open  plains  of  India,  where  they  can  see 
to  a  great  distance  in  every  direction,  live  in  large  families 
of  fVom  five  or  ten  to  fifty  or  sixty  grown  females  to  a  single 
male,  and  when  they  feed,  or  lie  down  to  ruminate,  detach  a 
number  of  the  young  bucks  to  a  distance  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred yards  on  every  side,  to  watch  over  the  common  safety. 
Nothing  escapes  the  notice  of  these  careful  sentinels ;  every 
bush  or  tuft  of  grass  that  might  be  suspected  to  conceal  an 
eivemy  is  strictly  and  attentively  examined,  and  on  the  first 
alarm  the  whole  herd  betakes  itself  to  flight,  following 
closely  in  the  footsteps  of  the  old  buck,  and  is  soon  beyond 
the  reach  of  pursuit  The  venison  is  dry  and  unsavoury, 
and  being  held  in  small  esteem,  consequentfy  holds  out 
no  inducement  either  to  the  occasional  sportsman  or  to 
the  professional  Indian  hunter.  The  species  extends  over 
every  part  of  India,  from  the  borders  of  Persia  to  the 
most  eastern  parts  of  which  Europeans  have  any  distinct 
knowledge.  It  is  found  on  rocky,  open  plains,  avoids  woody 
localities  and  the  thick  cover  of  tbe  forest,  nor  is  there 
any  certainty  of  its  existing  beyond  the  limits  of  India, 
though  many  zoologists,  firom  Ray  to  Hamilton  Smith,  ore 
of  opinion  that  it  Ukewise  inhabits  some  parts  of  Africa. 
The  fakirs  and  dervishes  polish  the  hoc|is  and  foon  them 
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into  ft  kind  of  oivnBhe  anns  b¥  aniting  them  at  the  bate  ; 
these  they  wear  at  their  girdlei  instead  of  swords  and 
daggers*  which  their  tows  and  reUgious  character  prevent 
them  from  using. 

4.  The  Saiga  {A.  colus,  H.  Smith)  is  the  only  species  of 
real  antelope  which  inhabits  any  part  of  Europe ;  the  cha- 
mois, though  also  considered  as  oelouging  to  this  genus, 
is  really  an  intermediate  species,  partaking  equally  of  the 
characters  of  the  antelopes  and  the  goats.  The  size  of  the 
saiga  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  fallow  deer,  the  length 
being  four  feet ;  but  the  form  of  the  body  more  nearly  re- 
sembles that  of  the  sheep,  being  round  u^  heavv,  with  a 
large  head  and  short  slender  limbs,  and  the  whole  propor- 
tions of  the  animal  want  the  usual  grace  and  elegance  whic)i 
commonly  characterise  the  antelope  tribes.  The  nose  is 
large,  swollen,  and  cartilaginous,  hke  that  of  the  elk ;  it  is 
marked  above  by  deep  transverse  furrows  or  wrinkles,  and« 
fVom  its  great  size  and  protuberance,  compels  the  animal  to 
go  backwards  whilst  feeding.  The  nostrils  are  large  and 
open,  the  ears  of  a  moderate  size,  the  tail  from  three  to  four 
inches  in  length,  and  the  lachrymal  sinuses  much  smaller 
than  in  the  Indian  antelope.  The  hair  is  uniformly  long 
and  flowing  over  the  whole  body,  of  a  greyish-yellow  colour 
in  summer,  and  grepsh-white  in  winter  on  the  upper  parts, 
and  white  beneaUi  at  all  seasons :  the  knees  are  furnished 
with  small  brushes.  The  boms  of  the  male  are  longer  than 
the  head ;  they  are  semi-transparent  and  of  a  light  yellow 
colour,  which  causes  them  to  be  much  sought  after  by  the 
Russians  and  Chinese  for  the  purpose  of  making  combs, 
lanterns,  and  other  articles  of  domestic  economy  ;  their  form 
is  intermediate  between  that  of  the  spiral-homed  and  1  vrated 
groups,  bein^  distinctly  twisted  upon  their  axis,  though 
without  exhibiting  the  complete  spiral  threads  which  cha- 
rarterise  the  horns  of  the  Indian  antelope. 

The  saiga  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (book  vii.  p.  312. 
Casaub.)  under  the  name  of  coltu  (jc6Xoc)  ;  the  Polish  name 
of  the  animal*  ndak,  appears  to  bear  some  resemblance  to 
the  name  in  Strabo.  The  Tartars  call  it  cUtkak  and  the 
Turks  akim,  which  eome  so  near  to  the  Hebrew  word  akkOf 
translated  wild  goat  in  our  English  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, diat  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  sacred  writers 
alluded  to  this  animal.  In  autumn  the  saigas  unite  into 
large  flocks,  composed  sometimes  of  many  thousand  indivi- 
dnua,  and  migrate  soutfawaxd  in  search  of  a  milder  climate 
and  more  abmadant  pasturage ;  they  return  northward  in 
small  fieunilies  about  tne  commencement  or  middle  of  spring, 
and  generally  keep  about  the  vicinity  of  lakes  and  rivers, 
as  they  drink  a  gieat  deal,  and,  as  we  are  credibly  assured, 
by  socking  the  water  through  their  larse  open  nostrils, 
lliis  last  fact  is  also  stated  by  Straba  Thev  like  to  feed 
upon  acrid,  saline,  and  aromatic  plants,  and  grow  very 
tit  during  the  summer  season,  but  their  flesh  acquires 
a  disagreeable  taste  from  the  nature  of  their  food,  and 
must  be  allowed  to  cool  after  cooking  before  it  is  fit  to 
be  eaten.  The  females  are  gravid  about  six  months,  from 
the  end  of  November  to  the  end  of  May ;  they  drop  their 
kids  soon  after  their  return  northward  in  the  spring,  and 
cosnmoiily  produce  one,  rarely  two,  at  a  birth.  Thev  inhabit 
the  open  steppes  and  deserts  from  the  Danube  to  the  Irtish 
eastwards,  and  as  for  north  as  54^  of  latitude,  and  are 
found  in  Poland,  Moldavia,  about  the  Caucasus  and  the 
Caspian  Sea,  in  Siberia,  and  in  Northern  Persia.  Their 
eye-si^ht  is  said  to  be  defective  firom  the  reflection  of  the 
dry  and  plains  unon  which  they  mostly  reside ;  and,  though 
amazini^ly  swift  for  a  short  distance,  they  are  soon  exhausted 
and  easily  run  down.  They  are  hunted  principally  for  the 
sake  of  tneir  horns  and  skins,  the  latter  of  which,  particularly 
thoae  of  the  kids,  are  mueh  valued  for  the  manufacture  of 
gloves.  The  hunters  must  always  take  care  to  appitxtch 
&eni  against  the  wind,  as  their  sense  of  smeU  is  remarkably 
acute.  With  all  these  precautions  it  is  often  impossible  to 
get  witinn  shot  of  these  animals,  as;  like  many  other  grega- 
rious species  of  antelope,  they  take  care,  whilst  feeding  or 
reposing,  ta  place  sentinels  in  diflerent  directions  round 
their  encampment  to  warn  them  of  the  afmroach  of  denser. 
The  fomales,  seconding  to  the  traveller  Gmehn,  have  four 
teats,  but  it  is  not  always  safe  to  rely  upon  the  observations 
of  this  writer. 

5.  The  DzsasN  (A.  guUuroM,  Pallas),  the  hoang  yang, 
whang  yang,  or  y^ow  goat  of  the  Chinese,  is  about  the 
same  size  as  the  species  last  described,  being  nearly  four 
feet  and  a  half  in  length,  and  two  foet  six  inches  high  at  the 
shoulder ;  the  body  imo  is  large  and  corpulent,  and  the  legs 


shorter  than  is  common  to  the  antelopes  in  general ;  tha 
horns  are  black,  lyrated  and  marked  to  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  their  points  with  prominent  transverse  rings ;  the 
suborbital  sinuses  are  small;  the  larynx  large  and  salient, 
forming,  particularly  in  the  old  bucks,  a  prominent  lump  on 
the  throat ;  upon  the  prepuce  of  the  same  sex  there  is  Uke* 
wise  situated  a  bag  about  the  size  of  a  hen*s  egg,  which  con- 
tains a  waxy  substance  similar  to  that  produced  in  the  ana- 
logous orsan  of  the  musk  animal,  but  without  any  kindl  of 
odour;  the  tail  is  short,  and  the  knees  frimisned  wiUi 
small  bunches  of  hair,  but  scarcely  sufficiently  long  and 
distinct  to  merit  the  name  of  brushes ;  the  summer  coat  is 
of  a  greyish  fawn-colo.ur  above,  and  white  beneath  ;  that  of 
winter  almost  entirely  white,  being  tinged  but  sUghtly  with 
a  greyish-yellow  shade  on  the  back  and  sides.  The  females 
resemble  the  males  in  colour,  but  are  rather  of  smaller  size, 
and  without  horns ;  they  want  the  sack  on  the  abdomen 
and  have  two  teats. 

The  dzerens  inhabit  the  dry  arid  deserts  of  Central  Asia, 
Thibet,  China,  and  southern  Siberia ;  particularly  the  great 
desert  of  Gobi,  and  prefer  the  most  sandy  and  stony  plains, 
feeding  upon  such  scanty  herbage  as  these  localities  supply, 
and  avoiding^  water,  to  which  they  appear  to  entertain  a 
marked  aversion.  They  are  remarkaluv  swift,  take  prodi- 
gious leaps,  and,  when  frightened,  wul  occasionally  pass 
over  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  at  a  single  bound.  In  spring 
and  summer  they  form  small  fomilies  which  live  apart  ftt>m 
one  another,  bu^  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  unite  mto  lam 
flocks,  always  under  the  guidance  of  an  experienced  old 
buck.  They  never  run,  even  when  pursued,  m  a  oonftised 
crowd,  but  form  single  files,  and  follow  closely  in  the  foot- 
steps of  their  leader ;  they  rarely  emit  any  voice ;  when 
taken  are  easily  tamed,  and  indeed  appear  to  have  rather  a 
predilection  for  the  domestic  state,  often  mixing  wi^  flocks 
of  sheep,  and  approaching  human  habitations  during  the 
severity  of  the  winter  season :  their  flesh  is  tender  wad  well 
tasted,  and  they  form  a  fovourite  object  of  chase  with  the 
Moguls  and  Tartars.  The  gestation  of  the  females  conti- 
nues from  December  till  the  middle  of  June,  and  they  pro- 
duce but  a  single  kid  at  a  birth,  which  ^ws  slowly,  and  is 
long  in  arriving  at  maturity.  During  the  first  year  the 
young  males  have  neither  horns  nor  any  appearance  of  the. 
protuberance  on  the  throat  from  which  the  specific  name  of 
gutturosa  is  derived ; .  but  these  organs  are  gradually  moie 
and  moro  developed  in  proportion  as  the  animal  advances  in 
age,  till  at  last,  in  very  old  animals,  the  laryngal  protuber- 
ance attains  the  dimensions  of  five  inches  in  length  by  three 
in  breadth,  and  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  large  and  de- 
formed goitre.  The  females  differ  from  the  males  by  the 
absence  of  this  protuberance  as  well  as  by  the  want  of  horns. 
Gmelin  denies  the  antipathy  to  water  which  Mes^rschmid 
attributes  to  this  species,  and  aflirms  that,  when  pursued, 
the  dzerons  do  npt  hesitate  to  throw  themselves  into  the  first 
river  they  meet  with,  and  that  they  swim  remarkably  well. 
The  physical  nature  of  the  arid  sandy  plains  which  tiiey 
frequent,  in  proference  to  all  other  situations,  may  probably 
have  given  rise  to  this  presumed  antipathy  to  an  element 
which  they  seldom  encounter,  as  well  as  to  the  marked  an- 
tipathy to  woody  localities  likewise  attributed  to  them,  trees 
and  rivers  being  equally  unknown  in  the  indigenous  habitats 
of  these  animaU. 

6.  The  Pallar  (A.  melamfus,  lichtenstein)  is  a  mag- 
nificent species  of  South  Africa,  discovered  by  Professor 
lichtenstein  during  his  travels  in  Caffiraria,  and  since  found 
in  the  Booshuana  country  on  the  elevated  plains  of  Latakoo, 
by  Trutell,  Somerville,  and  BurchelL  It  is  upwards  of  four 
feet  and  a  half  in  length  from  the  nose  to  the  origin  of 
the  tail,  and  three  feet  hish  at  the  shoulder ;  the  horns  have 
an  irregular  lyrate  tendency,  bending  first  forwards  and 
very  much  outwards,  then  with  a  large  cireular  sweep  in- 
wards, and  finally  pointing  forward  again,  apmofuwing 
within  three  inches  of  one  another  at  the  tips,  alter  being 
nearly  a  foot  distant  in  the  middle :  they  are  about  twenty 
inches  long  in  adult  animals,  and  surrounded  for  two-thiids 
of  their  length  with  irregular  rings,  often  splitting  into  two, 
and  forming  prominent  knobs  on  the  front  of  the  horn,  bu; 
frequently  obliterated,  and  always  less  strongly  marked  on 
the  sides,  which  are  slightly  compassed.  In  the  beautiftil 
drawing  of  this  animal  given  in  Daniel's  African  Scenery^ 
the  horns  are  represented  with  an  unnatural  angular  bend, 
which  has  misled  many  describers,  and  caused  even  Colonel 
Smith  to  describe  them  as  forming  an  obtuse  angular  bend, 
though  he  has  himself  given  an  accurate  drawing  of  the 
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pair  which  we  have  here  described,  sind  which  certainly 
exhibit  no  appearance  of  the  sudden  angle  attributed  to 
thetn,  which  probably  arose  ttom  the  particular  position 
in  which  Mr.  £>anieVs  figure  was  drawn.  Hie  horns  for  a 
third  of  their  length  towards  the  points  are  blnck,  smooth, 
end  polished.  The  head,  back,  flanks,  and  outer  surface  of 
the  legs  and  tail  are  of  a  deep  rufous  colour ;  the  lips,  eye- 
brows^ interior  of  the  ears,  breast,  bellyt  interior  of  the 
tbiffhs  and  arms»  and  the  region  below  the  tail,  white ;  the 
badL  is  marked  longitudinally  by  a  band  of  deep  shining 
black,  which  divides  on  the  croup  and  passes  down  along 
each  hip  in  tiie  form  of  a  crescent,  separatiUff  the  pure  white 
of  the  buttocks  and  interior  of  the  thighs  rrom  the  general 
rttibus  colour  of  the  upper  parts ;  the  outside  of  the  knee 
and  heel  are  likewise  marked  by  brilliant  black  spots,  which 
contrast  strongly  with  the  general  rust-oolour  of  the  extre- 
mities, and  fhmi  which  the  animal  derives  its  specific  name 
of  melampus.  The  ears  are  very  lotig,  particularly  in  the 
females,  which  are  without  horns,  and  of  a  smaller  size  than 
the  naales,  but  similar  in  other  respects  ;  the  ears  are  co- 
vered on  the  outside  with  short  red  hair,  bordered  and  tipped 
with  black,  and  the  knees  are  without  brushes.  Wo  are 
at  yet  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  characters  of 
this  magnificent  species  of  antelope,  so  that  it  is  not  without 
considerable  doubt,  and  only  on  the  authority  of  Colonel 
Smith,  that  we  venture  to  include  it  in  the  pr^ent  group. 

The  pallah  inhabits  Caffhiria  and  the  country  of  the  Ba- 
chaplns  or  Booshuanas,  never  descending  farther  south  than 
the  Kooages  valley  in  the  one  direction,  and  the  Kamhanni 
mountains  in  the  other.  They  reside  on  the  open  plains  in 
families  of  six  or  eight  individuals,  run  with  amazing  swift- 
ness, and  occasionally  leap  like  the  springbuck,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Burchell,  they  much  resemble  in  their  ge- 
neral habits  and  manners.  I'hev  are  extremely  numerous 
on  the  elevated  plains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Latakoo,  aiMl 
constif  ute  a  fkvourite  object  of  the  chase  with  the  natives,  as 
their  fl^h,  though  deficient  in  fat,  is  well-tasted  and  whole- 
some. Pallah  or  fhaala  is  the  Bachapin  name  of  the 
animal,  but  the  mixed  ^  Hottentots,  who  travel  into  that 
country  ftbm  the  Cape,  distinguish  it  by  the  Dutch  term 
roodebok  or  redbuck,  on  account  of  the  prevailing  colour  of 
its  lirJr. 

I  \' .  The  f  u  u  1 1  b  ii  u  t  K  i  I V 1  -,  I  n  I  ]  , )  f  groi] p  of  antelopes  contains 
a  single  spedt?:^,  whM'li  eIUUt'^  frutn  th^  last  group  principally 
by  it*  sinnU  sue,  short  ^iriiighl  burns,  knees  without  brushes, 
aud  in  the  females  being  pru^iiled  \i  ith  four  teats.  The 
upp<?r  bp  IS  hslii^  and  atl^nuated ;  the  lachrymal  sinuses 
open  externally  oy  small  circuUr  apertures,  about  half  an 
inch  from  the  inner  ea.nthus  of  the  eye,  and  there  are  no 
inguinal  ptinei. 

7.  The  MAnooVAt  {A,  Saflittna,  Blainville.)  This  is  per- 
haps the  smalkvt  of  i^ll  horned  animals,  beinsr  scarcely  the 
Bite  of  a  good  English  h^i  re.  It  measures  two  feet  in  length ' 
tfom  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  about  fourteen 
inches  in  height  at  the  shoulder,  the  height  at  the  croup 
being  about  an  inch  more.    The  length  of  the  head  from 


ih6  hose  to  the  ear  Is  five  inchei,  that  at  th6  h<Ms  (tiiM, 
the  ears  are  two  inches  and  tbree-qtlferterft  lotig,  and  the 
taU  an  inch  and  a  half.  The  hdtns  of  thd  maU  &re  Aitufcted 
in  the  plane  of  the  forehead;  they  are  very  Sharp-poilifed, 
almost  msensiblr  beilt  outwards  and  fbrWatda,  nro\ided  on 
the  inner  anterior  margin  with  a  prominent  sW p  ridge, 
which  runs  from  the  base  to  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  oi 
the  points,  and  annulated  fbr  about  two-thirds  6f  their  length 
from  the  roots.  The  fbmales  are  without  horns,  but  have, 
in  comtnon  with  die  males,  a  tuft  of  long  stiff  half  standing 
upright  iVom  the  crdwn  of  the  head,  and  forming  k  small 
crest,  particularly  remarkable  in  the  females,  fifoni  their  not 
being  furnished  with  horns  ;  the  hair  on  all  (ither  parts  of 
the  body  is  short,  close,  and  smooth,  except  on  the  hihd  hco 
of  the  hips  and  thighs,  where  it  is  rather  longer,  &nd  ra- 
diates outwards  and  round  the  tail,  its  pure  White  colour 
contrasting  agreeably  with  the  colours  of  the  croup  and 
thighs ;  the  face,  forehead,  and  lees,  as  well  as  the  tuft  of 
long  hair  between  the  horns,  are  of  a  bright  and  deen  red, 
as  are  likewise  the  backs  of  the  ears .  the  neck,  shoulders, 
flanks,  rump,  and  outsides  of  the  thlgns,  ar6  of  a  elear  my 
colour,  like  that  of  the  American  grey  sdiiirrols,  each  bair 
being  annulated  with  alternate  rings  of  bUick  and  white; 
the  hack,  from  the  shoulders  to  th6  rutnp,  ii  a  deep  reddish 
brown,  and  the  breast,  belly,  interior  of  the  fore-arms  and 
thighs,  and  hinder  surface  of  the  hips,  of  the  most  pure  un 
mixed  white,  forming  altogether  a  variety,  clearness  and 
brilliancy  of  colouring  rarely  met  with  among  quadrupeds ; 
the  tail  is  very  short,  oelng  in  fact  little  more  than  a  mere 
stump ;  the  ears  are  round  and  nearly  the  length  of  the 
horns;  the  hoofs  small*  well-formed,  and,  UktB  the  horns,  of 
a  deep  black  colour ;  the  forehead  is  perfectly  flat,  and  the 
head  ls  compressed  suddenly  below  the  eyes,  ajid  tapers  to  a 
small  and  attenuated  snout ;  the  legs  are  long  in  proportion 
to  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  so  small  that  they  scarcely 
equal  the  little  finger  in  thickness. 


[The  MMtoqm,  A,  SaftioM!.] 

The  madoqua  is  found  in  all  parta  of  Abyssinia,  where  if 
was  originally  noticed  by  Bruce,  who  disooveftd  it  in  the 
cuutitry  about  the  sources  of  the  Abftwi  or  eastern  btanoh  of 
I  be  Nile.  Mr.  Salt  aAerwords  proeored  speeimeni  in  the 
mountains  of  Tigre,  and  sent  the  hems  and  Itfgs  to  the 
Britigb  Museum,  where  they  wereobeerred  by  De  BlainviUe, 
and  (1e scribed  under  Ibe speeifle  name  otjnkkfpe  SiMmnOf 
in  compbment  to  the  distingniahed  iraveUer  who  proovred 
tbi^m.  Mor^  recently  complete  apeeimeni  have  been  Wo«^ 
in  Kumpc!  by  Riippel,  and  fieaaprich  and  Ehienberg.  and 
the  ^peci«9  has  been  well  deaoribed  and  beaiitif^y  figuied 
both  by  these  traveUera  and  in  the  DarHetitmg  neum-  Oder 
ttmiig  bekannter  Sdugeikier^  of  Profenor  lidblenatein. 
LiUiu  b  know  n  regarding  the  habits  of  this  speciea.  It  is 
said  to  live  in  pairs  in  mountainous  districts ;  and  Paanse 
informs  us  thai  man^  of  the  AliyasiDiana  orient  to  ett  Its 
flesh,  from  a  supemtitiout  belief  of  its  being  often  found  in 
the  society  of  mMike^s  md  baboons. 

y.  The  fifth  group  oonipriMa  two  spoeiss  at  pissslii  very 
imperfectly  known,  and  faitrod«oed  into  the  prssent  arikle 
on  the  authority  of  Colonel  Hamilton  JSmith,  the  only  na- 
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tura)isi  wto  has  hitheilQ  ob^cfv^  %ni  dateribed  them. 
They  ^e  distinguished  by  moflerateW-sized  lyrtited  horns, 
fSQndned,  qA  ill  the  ifropps  already  described,  to  the  male 
^^ ;  bv  large  suborbital  or  laohrymary  sinuses,  by  brushes 
9^  tbe  knees.  tV9  teels  in  the  femtiles,  aud  probably  inguinal 
pores ;  bu|  the  form  of  Aeir  upper  lip  difers  from  that  of  all 
tliose  whioh  we  have  deseribea,  and,  instead  of  being  hairy 
and  attenuated  as  in  the  goat,  terminates  in  a  round  naked 
muisle,  Uk«  that  of  the  stag  or  roebuck,  thereby  indicating 
^  decided  diltSerenoe  in  the  habits  and  mode  of  life  of  these 
animals,  more  espeeially  as  resards  the  nature  of  their  food. 
But  for  this  oiroiunstanee,  and  the  absence  of  horns  in  the 
female  sev,  another  eharacter  which  has  a  powerful  inflnence 
upon  the  economy  of  ruminating  mammals,  Uie  presence  of 
Ihit  ladhrymal  sinuses,  the  number  of  teats,  the  existeiloe  of 
hnee'brushes,  and,  aboYO  all,  the  lyrated  form  of  the  horns, 
would  approximate  the  species  at  present  under  considera- 
tion to  the  group  wbieh  includes  the  common  gazelle,  the 
springbuck,  and  other  kindred  s]peoies ;  but  the  characters 
attributed  to  them  by  Ckilonel  Braith  not  only  indicate  a  dif- 
frtence  of  find,  but  likewise  a  decidedly  diifersnt  habitat— 
ihe  thiok  forest  and  the  grassy  meadow,  instead  of  the  bar- 
ren stonjr  hills  and  the  naiohod  and  burning  desert  All 
the  details  eonoeming  their  habits,  as  well  as  their  local 
names,  are  however  unknown,  and  it  is  only  from  th<iir 
aoological  oharaoters  that  we  are  enabled  to  deduoe  a  fbw 
fiiets  regv^tng  their  eeopomy. 

8.  J./of/mp,  H.  Smith,  supposed  by  its  desoriber  to  be 
the  speoies  noticed  by  Pennant  under  the  naipe  of  the 
Gkimbian  antelope,  and  which  that  author  identifies  with 
the  koh  of  BuBon,  is  said  to  be  rather  larger  than  the 
svringbuek,  the  beifuht  at  the  shoulder  being  rather  better 
tnan  two  feet,  and  t^  outward  form  and  appearance  similar 
to  these  of  the  kevel.  The  horns  are  about  a  fbot  long, 
Uaek,  and  ammlated  for  the  first  two-thirds  of  their  length, 
smooth  and  pointed  on  the  remaininff  portion ;  they  stand 
okM  together  at  the  base,  bend  sligntty  forwards  at  first, 
and  then,  with  a  wide  sweep  outwaids,  finally  pointing  in- 
wards and  ibvwards,  and  resembling  in  ft>ont  the  figure  of  a 
pair  of  fbrcepa.  llie  head  is  broad  acrois  the  orhits,  and 
■Masures  about  ten  incdies  in  length ;  the  eyes  large  and 
black;  the  ears  rather  wide,  open,  slightly  pointed,  and 
ftBed  intenudhr  with  a  bvmdi  of  long  white  hair ;  all  the 
upper  parte  of  the  body  are  lUlvous  brown*  darkest  on  the 
fkee  and  h^  all  the  under  parts  white,  the  latter  colour 
beinff  sepamted  from  the  fiwmer  bv  an  indistinct  dark  stripe 
en  me  flanks  |  the  legs  are  marked  in  front  with  a  brown 
streak  terminanng  in  a  bUek  spot  on  the  fore  pasterns,  and 
^  the  hind-leffs  extending  bnl  a  short  distance  up  the  oanon 
bonsai  small  dark  bvuslies  protect  the  knees;  and  the  tail, 
ahont  six  inches  in  length,  is  white  beneath,  light  brown 
above,  with  a  dark  line  down  the  middle  and  a  black  tuft  at 
the  extremity.  The  only  snecimen  observed  was  brought 
ftiMA  ibB  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  formerly  exhibited  at 
Sxeter  Change  |  it  was  remaikably  timid,  and  of  a  mild, 
engaging  disposition. 

•.  A.  adenaia,  H.  Smith,  whieh  this  author  identifies 
with  the  kob  of  Buft>n,  but  certainly  without  sufficient 
ffrounds,  since  the  kob  has  no  lachrymal  sinuses,  whilst  in 
me  ]^resent  anhnal  they  are,  by  Oolonel  Smith's  own  descrip- 
tion, particularly  long  and  open,  is  a  species  described  from 
a  pair,  male  and  female,  formerly  in  the  Exeter  Chan^ 
eolleetion,  and  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  manner  m 
which  the  hair  is  directed  upon  the  body,  whirling  round  a 
small  centre  en  the  loins,  ana  reversed  or  couched  forwards 
on  ^e  baek,  upwards  on  eaeh  side  of  the  neck,  obliquely 
upon  the  flanks,  and  downwards  on  the  hips.  The  general 
colour  is  a  uniform  frilvous  bav  above  and  white  below,  with 
a  dark  list  down  the  front  of  {he  fore-legs,  and  a  black  ring 
round  the  hind  canons  immediately  above  the  spurious 
hoofo.  The  tail  is  short  and  entirely  covered  with  long  black 
hair,  and  the  lips,  chin,  and  a  space  round  the  eyes  are 
marked  with  white.  The  horns  of  the  male  rise  immediately 
above  the  orbits,  and  are  about  nine  inches  in  length ;  the 
first  two-thirds  are  marked  wi<h  ten  rings,  forming  promi- 
nent knobs  in  firont,  but  almost  obliterated  on  the  sides  and 
behind;  the  superior  third  is  smooth,  black,  and  rather 
bluntly  pointed ;  they  are  a  UtUe  striated  between  the  annuli 
and  ratner  compressed  on  the  sides ;  their  direction  is  at 
fnt  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  forehead,  but  they  afterwards 
spread  outwards  and  backwards,  with  the  points  finally 
bending  almost  imperceptibly  forwards,  so  as  to  assume, 
i  in  firont,  the  figure  of  aicommon  pitchfork.    The 


female  is  without  horns,  hut  in  every  other  respect  perfectly 
resembles  the  male.  The  pair  observed  by  Colonel  Smitn 
were  brought  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  were  ex- 
cessively shy  aiul  timid. 

yj.  The  sixth  subdivision  of  the  antebpe  genus  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  round  naked  mussle,  uu'ge  lachrymal 
sinuses,  and  horns  confined  to  the  male,  but  partieuUrly  by 
the  number  of  the  homsi  which  amounts  to  four,  forming 
the  only  instance  in  which  horned  animals  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture possess  more  than  two  of  these  organs.  The  inguinal 
pores  and  number  of  teats  in  the  females  have  not  been  ob- 
served; the  knees  are  without  brushes.  The  group  con- 
tains at  present  but  a  single  authentic  species,  the  two 
described  by  Dr.  Lsach  and  Colonel  Smith  being  but  dif- 
ferent ages,  or  at  most  dilTerent  varieties  of  the  same  animal. 

10.  The  Chick  ABA,  M.  quadricomii,  Biainville,)  well- 
described  by  General  Hardwicke  in  tlie  Linntpan  Transmo 
Hons,  is  about  two  feet  nine  inches  in  length  from  the 
muzzle  to  the  root  of  the  tail ;  the  tail  itself  is  five  inches 
long,  and  the  height  at  the  shoulder  about  one  foot  eight  or 
nine  inches.  The  superior  or  oommou  horns  arc  about  tlii*ee 
inches  long,  smooth,  black,  pointed,  erect,  and  moderately 
diver^nt,  bending  very  slightly  forwards,  and  without  the 
least  indication  of  annuli.  The  spurious  or  additional  pair 
of  horns  are  placed  in  front  of  these,  immediately  between 
the  orbits,  and  consist  of  short,  erect,  bluat  stumps,  about 
three-ouarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
eircumlbrenoe  at  the  base,  and  of  the  same  smooth  and 
blaek  appearance  as  the  real  horns.  The  head  is  seven 
inches  and  a  half  long,  the  ears  four  inches  and  three-(|uar- 
ters,  erect  a.id  pointed ;  the  general  colonr  of  the  upper 
parts  is  uniform  oright  bay,  and  that  of  the  under  parts  sil- 
very white,  more  or  less  mixed  with  sandy-coloured  hairs ; 
the  lips  are  bordered  with  black.  The  females  differ  from 
the  males  by  the  absence  of  horns,  and  likewise  by  being  of 
a  lighter  colour,  which  character  is  conspicuous  at  a  very 
early  age  and  continues  throughout  life. 

This  species,  called  chickara  by  the  Hindoos,  and  chouka 
hy  the  Nepalese,  is  common  in  all  the  wooded  parts  of 
India,  particularly  m  Bengal,  Bahar  and  Orissa ;  it  is  mo- 
nogamous, and  lives  in  pairs,  in  the  forests  and  thick 
jungle,  being  exceedingly  wild  and  active,  and  rarely  suf- 
fering a  state  of  confinement  unless  taken  young.  During^ 
^he  rutting  season  the  male  becomes  particulc^rly  mischie- 
vous, and  it  is  then  dangerous  to  approach  him,  as  he  butts 
at  everything  within  his  reach ;  tne  female  produces  two 
young  at  a  birth,  but  the  period  of  gestation  has  not  been 
recorded.  Baron  Cuvier  supposes,  and  apparently  with 
reason,  that  the  antients  were  acquainted  with  this  species, 
and  that  the  Four-homed  Oryx  of  iElian  refers  to  the 
modem  chickara. 

YII.  The  seventh  group  includes  a  number  of  species 
which  difibr  ftom  the  last,  principally  in  the  number  of 
the  horns,  being  two  only,  short,  round,  smooth,  and 
slightly  bent  forwards.  As  in  all  the  species  hitherto 
described,  they  are  wanting  in  the  females.  The  head  Js 
terminated  by  a  distinct,  well-formed,  naked  muzzle,  the 
lachrymal  sinuses  are  large  and  conspicuous ;  pne  species 
only  is  without  inguinal  pores;  anotner  differs  fix>m  the 
general  type  in  the  possession  of  knee-brushes,  which  are 
commonly  wanting,  and  the  females  are  universally  pro- 
vided with  four  teats,  forming  a  small  udder.  A  single 
species  inhabits  India ;  all  the  others  are  Af)rican,  and  re- 
side on  the  open  rocky  plains,  or  in  the  gorges  of  mountain 
glens,  sometimes  boundmg  from  cliff  to  cliff  with  all  the 
ease  and  security  of  the  ibex.  These  animals  are  generally 
monogamous,  and  associate  in  pairs  or  small  families,  but 
never  unite  into  large  herds  like  the  saiga  and  springbuck, 
nor  do  they  migrate  from  place  to  place  uke  these  species. 

1 1 .  The  N  YL-  OH  Au,  {A,  oicta,  Pallas  J  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  magnificent  antelopes  known,  being  upwar£  of 
four  feet  high  at  the  shoulder,  inhabits  various  parts  of 
India,  whence  it  has  often  been  brought  to  England*  where 
it  lives  and  breeds,  and  is  not  an  uncommon  animal.  The 
ihce  of  this  species  is  long  and  narrow,  the  muzzle  large  and 
naked,  the  horns  about  seven  inches  long,  small,  round,  and 
black,  rather  distant  at  the  base,  nearly  parallel  throughout 
their  whole  length,  pointed  and  slightly  cur\'ed  forwards- 
They  are  perfecUy  smooth  and  without  annuli,  but  rather  tri- 
angular at  the  base,  and  gradually  rounded  and  (Attenuated 
towards  the  points.  The  lachrymal  sinuses  aro  large,  the 
ears  seven  inches  in  length,  broad  and  rounded  like  toose  of 
an  ox,  the  neck  deep  and  compressed  like  th%t  of  the  horse, 
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[The  Nyl-GfhAO.  A.  pieta.] 

not  round  and  cylindrical  as  in  the  stag  and  most  other  an- 
telopes, and  the  tail  broad,  equally  covered  with  hair  on  the 
sides  and  at  the  root,  but  terminated  by  a  long  black  tuft, 
and  descending  to  the  houghs.  The  le^s  are  small  and 
well-formed,  the  anterior  rather  longer  than  the  posterior, 
and  the  spinous  processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebrs  so  much 
elevated  between  the  shoulders  as  to  five  the  animal  the 
appearance  of  having  a  small  hump.  When  at  rest,  the  feet 
are  gathered  dose  under  the  bod;^,  and  the  tail  turned  in 
between  the  hmd  legs.  The  hair  is  uniformly  short  and 
dose  upon  every  part  of  the  head,  body,  and  limbs,  except- 
ing along  the  top  of  the  neck  and  on  the  shoulders,  where 
it  is  long,  stiff,  and  upright,  forming  a  thin  erect  mane 
which  extends  fh>m  between  the  ears  half  way  do¥ni  the 
back ;  and  on  the  middle  of  the  throat,  where  there  is  a  spe- 
cies of  beard  composed  of  stiff  bristly  hair.  The  general 
colour  is  a  uniform  slaty  blue  on  the  upper  parts  in  the 
male,  and  tawny  red  in  the  female,  on  the  under  parts  uni- 
form white  in  both  sexes ;  the  limbs  and  face  are  almost 
brown,  and  the  lips,  chin,  and  under  surface  of  the  tail 
white.  There  is  a  large  white  spot  on  the  throat,  and  two 
smaller  ones  on  the  cheeks  under  the  lachrymal  sinuses ; 
and  the  pastern  joints  are  marked  in  front  with  one,  and  in 
rear  with  two  conspicuous  spots  of  the  same  colour,  which 
contrast  strongly  with  the  dark  brown  of  the  surrounding 
parts,  and  have  suggested  the  spedfic  name  of  Antilope 
picta  which  has  been  given  to  this  animal. 

The  nyl-ghau  resides  in  the  dense  forests  of  India,  whence 
it  occasionidly  makes  excursions  very  early  in  the  morning 
or  during  the  night,  to  feed  upon  the  corn-fields  of  the  i^- 
tives  which  happen  to  be  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
jungle.  It  is  a  vicious  animal,  of  very  uncertain  temper, 
and  as  it  is  both  powerful  and  resolute,  and  frequently  turns 
upon  its  pursuers,  it  is  seldom  made  an  object  of  chase  ex- 
cept by  the  native  princes,  who  employ  elephants  for  this 
purpose,  or  enclose  the  game  in  nets.  The  usual  method 
which  the  shecarries  or  professional  hunters  employ  for  its 
capture,  is  to  shoot  it  from  an  elevated  platform  when  it 
comes  out  at  night  or  early  in  the  morning  to  feed  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  jungle ;  this  being  likewise  their  mode  of  destroy- 
ing tigers,  wUd  boars,  and  oUier  beasts  which  they  dare  not 
attack  openly.  Even  in  confinement,  and  when  domesticated 
from  birth,  the  violent  and  changeable  temper  of  the  nyl- 
ghau cannot  be  trusted.  Previous  to  making  its  attack,  it 
drops  upon  the  fore-knees,  advancing  in  this  ^sition  till 
within  a  proper  distance,  and  then  darting  suddenly  for- 
wards with  the  velocity  of  an  arrow,  and  wi&  a  force  which 
no  ordinary  animal  can  withstand.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
its  vigour  and  resolution,  it  is  the  most  common  prey  of  the 
tiger,  which  the  shecarries  often  destroy  in  the  very  act  of 
devouring  the  mangled  remains  of  this  animal ;  for,  when 
these  are  discovered,  the  hunters  always  erect  their  platforms 
in  a  convenient  situation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  car- 
cass, knowing,  by  experience,  that  the  tiger  is  sure  to  return 
on  the  following  nignt  to  glut  himsdf  at  leisure  with  the 
pioduoe  of  his  jnreviou?  chas!^.   The  nyl-ghau  has  often  bred 


in  confinement,  both  in  this  country  and  in  India;  the 
period  of  gestation  lasts  for  eight  months,  and  two  young 
are  most  commonly  produced  at  a  birth.  At  first  the  young 
males  are  of  the  same  reddish-brown  colour  as  the  females, 
and  only  assume  the  greyish-blue  shade  jiroper  to  their  sex, 
on  arriving  at  maturity :  thdr  growth  is,  however,  rapid, 
and  they  attain  thdr  adult  size  in  the  second  or  third  year 
of  their  age. 

12.  The  OnnsBi,  (A.  0copana,  Schrdier,)  called  bleek- 
6oA,  or  paMmck  by  the  Dutch  colonists  at  the  Cape,  ao- 
oording  to  Professor  Lichtenstein,  is  a  much  smaller  spedaa 
than  the  nyl-ghau,  and  differs  from  all  the  other  species  of 
the  present  section  by  the  large  brushes  which,  in  common 
with  many  other  antelopes,  it  has  upon  the  um>er  end  of 
the  canons,  immediately  below  the  knees,  and  from  which 
it  derives  its  spedfic  name  of  A,  scoparia.  It  measures 
three  feet  eight  inches  in  length  ftt)m  the  muzzle  to  the 
root  of  the  tail ;  the  length  of  the  latter  is  three  inches  and 
a  half,  that  of  the  head  seven  inches  and  a  half  from  the 
muzzle  to  the  root  of  the  horn,  of  the  horns  themselves  Ato 
inches  and  a  quarter,  and  of  the  ears  three  inches  and  three- 
quarters.  The  height  at  the  shoulder  is  one  foot  ten  inches, 
at  the  croup  nearly  two  feet,  and  the  size  of  the  animal,  as 
well  as  its  general  form  and  proportions,  are  nearly  those  of 
the  roebuck,  only  that  the  head  is  longer  and  more  slender. 
The  horns  are  awl-shaped,  sharp,  slender,  nearly  straight 
and  bending  almost  imperceptibly  to  the  frtmt ;  they  are 
surrounded  at  the  base  with  a  few  obscure  wrinkles,  suc- 
ceeded by  five  or  six  well-defined  rings,  but  are  smooth  and 
black  throughout  the  greater  part  of  their  length,  and  end 
in  very  sharp  points.  The  general  colour  of  the  upper  parts 
is  a  uniformly  pale  yellowish-brown,  darker  in  some  indivi- 
duals than  in  others ;  all  the  under  parts,  as  well  as  the 
chin,  lips,  and  a  longitudinal  streak  over  the  eyes  in  the 
form  of  eyebrows,  are  white,  and  this  colour  likewise  spreads 
over  the  posterior  surface  of  the  hips.  The  tail  is  covered 
with  long  bushy  hair  of  a  jet  black  colour,  forming  a  marked 
and  prominent  contrast  with  the  white  of  the  buttocks ;  the 
ears  are  edged  with  a  narrow  border  of  dark  brown,  and  im- 
mediately beneath  their  opening  at  the  root  thera  is  a 
remarkable  bald  or  naked  spot  of  an  oval  form  on  each  aids 
of  the  head. 

The  ourebi  inhabits  the  open  plains  of  South  Africa,  and 
without  being  positively  gregarious,  is  fond  of  the  sodety  oi 
its  own  species.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  eastern  districts 
of  the  Cape  colony  towards  Caffirana,  and  its  flesh,  though 
dry  and  destitute  of  frit,  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  venisons 
of  the  country.  Great  numbers  of  these  animals  are  found 
on  the  plains  about  Zwartkops  bay.  When  feeding,  they 
straggle  confrisedly  over  the  plain,  and  appear  to  be  in  com- 
pany rather  accidentally  than  by  intention ;  when  alarmed 
also,  Uiey  do  not  fly  together,  but  each  runs  off  by  itself  in 
whatever  direction  it  udnks  most  secure  from  disnger  for 
the  moment  If  the  antilope  numtana  of  Riippel,  generally 
identified  with  this  animal,  be  in  reality  the  same  species, 
it  would  appear  to  extend  along  all  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa,  from  the  southern  confines  of  the  continent  to  the 
banks  of  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  or  White  Nile,  close  to  which 
Riippel  procured  his  specimens. 

13.  The  Stxbnbok  (A,  trtigtdus,  Lichtenstein)  is  one  of 
the  most  gracefril  and  elegant  of  the  antelope  tribe.  Its 
legs  are  longer  and  smaller  in  proportion  to  its  bulk  than  in 
any  other  spedes ;  its  body  is  compact  and  well  made ;  its 
head  small,  pointed,  and  ending  in  a  well-formed  naked 
muzzle,  and  its  tail  reduced  to  a  mere  tuberole,  scarcely 
perceptible  among  the  long  hair  of  the  croup  and  buttocks. 
The  whole  length,  firom  the  muzzle  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  is 
about  three  feet  four  or  five  inches ;  that  of  the  head,  from 
the  muzzle  to  the  base  of  the  horns,  four  inches,  and  from 
the  same  point  to  the  root  of  the  ear  dx  inches,  the  tail  being 
an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  the  horns  four  inches.  The 
height  at  the  shoulder  is  one  foot  seven  inches,  and  at  the 
croup  one  foot  nine.  The  colouring  of  Uiis  species  is  alto- 
gether peculiar,  and  alone  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from 
all  other  ruminants.  In  general,  it  is  a  reddish  friwn-colour 
on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  but  this  seems  to  be  glazed, 
or,  as  it  were,  overlaid  on  the  shoulders,  back,  sides,  and 
hips  with  a  light  dun  or  silvery  brown  hue,  aridng  from  the 
hairs  in  these  situations  being  tipped  with  that  colour ;  the 
nose  and  legs  are  dark  brown,  the  breast,  belly,  and  interior 
of  the  fore  arms  and  thighs  white ;  the  hair  of  the  forehead 
is  long  and  of  a  deep  rra  colour,  and  a  remarkable  black 
U|ie  passes  f^uk  th^  rpot  of  eftc^  hqnt  backwards,  umting 
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between  the  etit,  and  fbnnmg  an  obtosa  angle  equally  as 
conspicuous  in  the  hornless  females  as  in  the  homcKl  males, 
and  aSbrding  an  excellent  criterion  by  which  to  distinguish 
the  species.  The  horns-  of  the  male  are  small  and  round* 
Aimished  at  the  roots  with  a  few  fiuntly  marked  wrinkles, 
but  smooth  and  polished  throughout  the  greater  part  of  their 
length,  and  ending  in  extremely  sharp  points,  almost  im- 
peroq>tibly  bending  forwards.  The  ears  are  extremely  lar^ 
ror  the  sise  of  the  animal,  being  neariy  half  as  long  again 
as  the  horns,  and  broad  in  proportion.  But  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  character  of  the  species,  and  certainly  that 
which  most  definitely  distinguishes  it  from  all  the  other 
ruminants  wi^  which  it  is  at  all  likeljr  to  be  confounded, 
though  it  has  hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  observers,  is 
the  total  absence  of  spurious  hoofs,  both  on  the  fore  and  hind 
ieet,  a  character  which  we  have  already  found  in  the  prong- 
buck,  and  which,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  other  ruminating 
animal  of  the  hollow-homed  family  possesses. 

The  steenbok  resides  in  pairs  on  the  stony  plains  and 
mountain  valleys  of  South  Africa,  not,  however,  frequenting 
very  elevated  or  rocky  localities,  as  its  colonial  name  of 
steenbok,  or  stonebuck,  would  seem  to  imply.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  prefers  the  dry  open  flats,  covered  here  and  there, 
it  is  true,  witi^  laree  rocks  and  boulder  stones,  but  likewise 
interspersed  with  dumps  of  stunted  bushes  and  underwood, 
which  fhmish  it  with  cover.  This  is  the  general  character 
of  the  South  African  plains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape 
Town,  as  well  as  of  the  gor^s  of  the  moderate  hills  and 
mountains,  and  it  is  in  such  situations  that  the  steenbok  is 
most  commonly  found.  This  animal  is,  moreover,  remark- 
ably shy  and  timid,  runs  with  extraordinary  swiitness,  and 
when  pursued  will  firequently  bound  over  a  space  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet  at  a  single  leap.  When  closely  pressed,  and 
without  any  frirther  means  or  power  of  escape,  it  will  hide 
its  head  in  the  first  hole  or  comer  it  happens  to  meet  with, 
and  tiius  patiently  resign  itself  to  its  fete.  Though  it  cannot 
be  called  a  rare  animid  at  the  Cape,  it  is  nowhere  particu- 
larly common,  being  much  hunted  on  account  of  the  delicacy 
of  its  flesh,  which  fumishes  excellent  venison,  and  great 
numbers  of  the  young  being  destroyed  by  eagles  and  other' 
birds  of  prey.  Colonel  Smith  has  described  the  young  of 
the  steenbok  as  a  different  species,  by  the  name  of  A.  ru- 
fetcens;  and  the  A,  pallida^  or  A.  pediotragw^  of  Afzelius, 
appears  to  differ  in  no  respect  from  the  adult  of  the  present 
animal,  the  really  distinctive  characters  of  which  have  been 
hitherto  very  imperfectly  reported. 

14.  The  Grysbok  {A.  melanoHs,  Lichtenstein)  is  a  species 
closely  allied  to  the  steenbok,  but  rather  lower  on  the  legs 
and  more  heavily  made.  The  whole  length  of  the  body  is 
nearly  three  feet,  that  of  the  head,  from  the  muzzle  to  be- 
tween the  ears,  six  inches ;  the  height  at  the  shoulder  is 
one  foot  five  inches  and  a  half,  and  at  the  croup  one  foot 
seven  and  a  quarter ;  the  homs  are  two  inches  and  a  half 
kmg,  and  the  ears  five  inches.  The  head,  as  in  the  steenbok, 
contracts  suddenly  before  the  eyes,  and  ends  in  a  pointed 
muzzle ;  the  homs  are  situated  immediateljr  above  the  orbits, 
straight,  upright,  pointed,  and  shining,  with  two  or  three 
small  annuli  at  the  roots ;  the  ears  are  long,  wide,  and  open, 
and  the  tail,  almost  tuberculous,  is  concealed  among  the 
long  hair  which  passes  backwards  over  the  hips.  The  hair 
of  Uie  body  is  universally  long,  particularly  on  the  hind 
quarters ;  on  the  bead  ana  extremities  it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
remariLably  short  All  the  upper  parts  are  of  a  deep  crimson 
red  colour,  thinly  but  regularly  intermixed  with  long  coarse 
hairs  of  the  purest  white,  giving  the  whole  animal  a  hoary 
appearance,  expressed  by  its  colonial  name  of  grysbok,  or 
grey-buck,  and  forming  altogether  a  character  not  easily 
mistaken  ;  the  inferior  parts  are  uniform  light  sandy  brown 
or  red,  the  head  and  extremities  fawn-colour ;  the  muzzle, 
the  openings  of  the  lachrymal  sinuses,  and  an  obscure  circle 
about  the  eyes,  as  well  as  a  mark  upon  the  occiput  of  some 
specimens  are  black,  as  are  likewise  the  backs  of  the  ears, 
which  are  nearly  naked,  with  a  few  very  short  grey  hairs 
thinly  scattered  over  them* 

The  habits  of  the  grysbok  are  in  most  respects  similar  to 
those  of  the  steenbok.  It  lives  in  pairs  upon  the  plains, 
never  unites  into  troops  or  flocks,  and  conceals  itself  in 
clumps  of  underwood,  whence  it  is  not  easily  driven,  lying 
close  like  a  hare  in  her  form,  and  seldom  moving  till  almost 
trodden  on.  It  is  common  in  most  parts  of  the  colony  at 
the  Cape,  and  being  less  swift  Uian  the  steenbok  is  more 
easily  captured ;  its  venison  is  much  esteemed,  though,  like 
the  geoeralitjr  of  aatelopes,  dmtitute  of  fnt 


15.  The  KLiFSFRmaiR,  {A.  or^oin^ui,  Forster,)  otlled 
kainsi  by  the  Hottentots,  is  an  antelope  which  inhabits  the 
most  burren  and  inaooessible  mountains  of  the  Cape,  and 
appears  to  supply  in  South  Africa  the  place  of  the  chamois 
and  ibex.  Ine  entire  length  of  this  animal,  fh>m  the 
muzzle  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  is  three  feet  two  inches,  its 
height  twenty-one  inches  at  the  shoulder,  and  about  an  inch 
more  at  the  croup ;  the  homs  are  three  inches  and  a  half 
long,  the  ears  four  and  a  quarter,  and  the  tail  three.  The 
head  is  short  and  small,  compressed  on  the  sides,  and  sud- 
denly contracted  immediately  in  front  of  the  orbits,  ending 
in  a  small,  round,  naked,  fclack  muzzle;  the  lachrymU 
sinuses  open  by  a  moderately-sized  circular  aperture ;  the 
homs  of  the  male  are  perfectly  straight  and  smooth 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  their  length,  having  three  or 
four  small  but  distinct  annuli  surrounding  their  roots ;  the 
ears  are  large,  open,  and  rounded  at  the  points ;  the  eyes 
large  and  dark,  and  the  tail  appearing  externally  only  by  a 
brush  of  hair  which  clothes  it.  There  are  neither  inguinal 
pores  nor  knee-brushes,  but  in  place  of  the  latter  the  knees 
of  some  specimens  exhibit  a  naked  callous  patch,  probably 
oceasioned  by  robbing  against  the  rocks.  The  general 
ccdour  of  the  animal  on  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  is  a 
lively  and  pleasing  mixture  of  yellow  and  green,  resulting 
from  each  hair  being  individually  surrounded  by  alternate 
rings  of  these  two  colours ;  the  under  parts  of  the  body  are 
light  sandy-red,  tinged  with  yellow ;  the  interior  of  the  ears 
is  filled  with  long  white  hair,  a  narrow  black  border  sur- 
rounds their  edges,  and  the  eyes  are  encircled  by  the  same 
colour.  The  hair  of  the  body  is  long,  padded,  and  stands 
perpendicidarly  out  from  the  hide ;  that  of  the  head  and 
extremities  is  shorter,  and  lies  in  the  usual  direction ;  in 
quality  the  latter  also  resembles  the  hair  of  common  animals, 
but  the  texture  of  the  hair  which  covers  all  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  body  and  neck  is  altogether  peculiar,  being  similar 
to  that  of  the  prongbuck  already  described.  Yt  is  round  and 
hollow  intemally,  and  so  fhigile  that  it  breaks  with  ^e 
slightest  touch,  crushing  like  straw  when  pressed  between 
the  fingers,  and  so  deficient  in  elasticity  that  it  never  regains 
its  orinnal  form.  The  tail  is  covered  with  a  small  bush  of 
hair  of  the  same  description,  but  so  short  as  to  be  scarcely 
perceptible  amon^  the  long  hair  of  the  hips.  The  legs  are 
more  robust  than  m  most  other  species  of  antelope,  and  the 
hoof^  instead  of  being  pointed  and  flat  beneath,  are  perfectly 
round  and  cylindrical,  being  worn  only  at  the  tips,  upon 
which  abne  the  animal  treads.  This  peculiarity  of  stmcture 
in  the  hoof;  and  the  ri^d  form  of  the  pastem  joints,  which 
are  perfisctly  stiff,  and  m  a  straight  line  with  the  canons, 
account  for  the  amazing  agility  which  the  klipspringer  dis- 
plays in  bounding  among  the  most  dangerous  rocks  and 
precipices. 

The  peculiar  habitat  of  this  species  makes  it  impossible  to 
hunt  it  with  dogs,  but  it  is  easily  shot  as  it  exposes  itself 
upon  the  naked  rooks,  and  great  numbers  of  the  young  are 
destroyed  by  eagles  and  other  birds  of  prey  which  inhalnjt 
the  same  localities.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  animal  is 
by  no  means  common,  and  is  becoming  every  dav  more 
scarce  in  situations  where  it  most  abounded  formerhr ;  the 
excellence  of  its  venison  and  the  value  of  its  hair,  which  is 
held  in  great  estimation  for  stufling  saddles  and  mattresses^ 
hold  out  a  powerful  inducement  to  its  destruction. 

16.  il.  acuHcomiSt  De  Blainville.  This  species  is  only 
known  from  a  mutilated  skull  and  horns  in  the  Museum  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  in  London.  The  homs  are  round,  verti- 
cal, very  sharp-pointed,  and  perfectly  smooth,  without  the  least 
appearance  of  annuli  at  the  base,  nearly  parallel  throughout 
their  whole  length,  and  moderately  curved  forwards ;  they 
are  three  inches  long,  and  little  more  than  an  inch  in  cir- 
cumference at  the  base.  The  sinciput  is  narrow,  square, 
and  much  elevated.  These  characters  show  the  fhigment 
in  question  to  have  belonged  to  a  young  animal.  (>>loneI 
Smith  adds,  that  it  was  brought  fh>m  India,  and  considers 
it  to  be  the  species  which  Mr.  Johnston  alludes  to  in  his 
Sketches  qf  Indian  Field  Sports  imder  the  name  of  small 
deer,  and  which  that  author  says  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
dense  forests  of  the  Rhamgur  country. 

17.  A.  sttbtdata.  Smith,  is  another  species  only  known 
ttom  the  homs,  which  were  likewise  brought  from  India  to 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  where  they  were  observed  by 
Colonel  Smith,  and  afterwards  figured  and  described  by  him 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  Grifliths's  Animal  Kingdom.  iThese 
homs  are  four  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  an  inch  in  dt^ 
comf^Nrence  at  tbo  bsse,  smooth,  blacky  and  sharp-point^ 
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r^tely  d\itw»r4»  in  ikn  miiitlln,  ntid  tlmii  patKt»  turniug 
bligUlly  inwartlti.  iiifl  tUut$  i]ibiiiltuui|C4^^ii«?U»Higiii  UiP  rigaro 

inch  and  twu  Imc'!^,  and  in  Uii?  Hudiili^  aWmi  two  jfu^h^^s, 
VIIL  Theoighlh  group  iiiii*  v^kwU  ^a  diHiltf  Uie  gonui 

Mie  total  abi<3B04d  oHiichryiiial  i^jiiuisBb,  and  l/y  lUo  bttiiititul 
spiral  form  of  the  hQjm%  aurruunded  iJjfaygUoul;  tli©  grtsiiU-r 
part  of  their  length  %  a  pn*|iiine(it  WPJatii-  Tho  ^iwcii'S 
coinpriied  in  liiis  iubdivi^ofi  bAve  likewi»<3  diMmut  qaktid 
iQU^xle^  aiid  iiiguknftl  ^isi,  but  tlioj  U'^Mt  k(ic»t'-brut»heB, 
utid  the  £eniidi3tt  ans  witlumt  hMrns  uiwl  proviijwl  wilb  Taur 
jnammto.  They  iohabtt  the  A>r«iits  wf  Sutilh  ttnd  Was  I 
Atrica,  and  are  tb^  only  antulu|>«>  diAtingfiiiibad  by  the 
variely  of  tbair  oolaurs,  being:  liipre  f^r  y*4  s[w>(ietl  ^n<l 
ribbed  with  white  upon  a  dark  ar  fallnw  groundp  They  Jivo 
in  pdni  or  &mall  famiUciii. 


[The  K<M>Joft»  j^.  *tr^i<*Twi,] 

19.  Tlie  KoDDoo  id^  iirepmmr<it,  FnUaa)  is  a  m^ffni- 
fieent  animal  af  S^JUlh  Africa,  and  one  of  the  largest  oriho 
antelope  genus^  nreaauriinf  upwardi  of  eight  feut  m  le»>gtU, 
and  being  fijur  feot  high  at  thB  shoulder.  The  boms  of  tb« 
male  are  particularly  magnificent;  they  are  nearly  four 
feet  long^,  and  beautifiillr  twisted  inU)  a  wide'Sw^seping 
spual  of  two  tuma  and  a  bait;  giirroundad  by  a  paimvnetic 
wre  a  ih  which  follow  a  all  thetr  windiitgw,  and  ia  ifniduiilly 
gbliterated  towards  the  point;s,  which  are  ratJicr  blunt  and 
direct^  oulwardft,  Tliey  are  thick  at  the  has©*  and  iqarkcd 
fur  some  d  is  tan  re  up  with  irn?gulnr  wrinklps*  but  not  annu- 
lati'd,  dark  brawn  at  the  Wltfjm,  blu^k  in  the  mifldle,  and 
the  extreme  noinia  wbit«^-  Tbuy  spread  boldly  and  wnlvly 
out^i  aids,  and  are  usually  ejvrned  cuudical  on  e^ifh  side  of 
the  back,  on  account  of  their  ^rcat  weight.  The  wbub- 
miiki!  r>f  thisi  animal  k  henry  ;  the  head  large  and  *enntnutt?d 
by  a  br^ad  muzzlo,  the  ears  broad  and  ilou^shingt  tbe  liipba 
thiuk  antl  robuat,  and  the  wboW  extcnn^l  appearance;  ninre 
nearly  resepibling  that  of  an  ox  Uvan  fjf  an  aiUylopc.  The 
grunnd  colour  of  the  back  ind  BidcH  i^  a  liybt  fallow  -brouti^ 
with  a  narrow  white  rihban  along  tho  spine*  and  piyht  or 
ten  Btniilar  hands  desceodinn  IVom  the  back  and  paiising 
oblii^ucly  down  the  sides  and  hip* ;  the  bully  and  uinler  jiarts 
are  pale  silvery  brown-  On  I  be  ni^k  and  withers  is  a  thin 
spftr«  rnano  of  a  brown  colour,  and  tlie  chin»  thrtjat.  and 
brejwt  are  furnished  wnth  similar  long  hairsi,  furniing  a 
species  of  beard.  The  cbceka  are  niarktil  wilb  two  or  three 
round  white  spots,  and  a  nanvnv  grey  line  passes  from  the 
anterior  an^le  of  the  eye  down  towards  the  niu#/de»  Tlie  tail 
is  moderately  lunj^,  and  equally  covered  with  fehori  hair. 

This  magnificent  animal  inhabits  the  woody  parts  of 
Caf&aria,  principally  alonji  the  banks  of  rivers^  to  which  it 
readily  takes  when  pursued,  and  swims  well.  It  live*  in 
small  femilies  of  four  or  five  indiTiduak,  is  never  found  on 
thcr  open  plains,  much  le&s  on  the  raoimtains,  as  M,  Des- 
manest  erroneou&ly  supposes,  and  feeds  on  the  shoots  and 
lenv/^i^  rtf  vf^iTig^  fffti^  Thmif^h  a  heavy  animah  and  >>v  iv* 
means  rapid  in  the  course,  it  leaps  witl^  surprising  agHtty, 


ftn4  hM  beoQ  known  to  plear  »  di^r  of  t§n  M^  higk  dt  a 
ttingle  l^od.  Tbe  m^^  mw  not  d^^iant  in  iHHirage,  but 
doibnd  tbemsalves  resolutely  wflmn  driven  to  bey;  when 
taken  ypung>  however*  thof  <^re  readily  ijoniesticated.  end 
•bow  no  inelination  to  regain  tbeir  original  freedoiB.  The 
females  produee  one  young  et  e  Uipe. 

19,  The  BosHpoK  (4- i^lpatic»f  li^parrmen)  is  »  much 
smeUer  animal  tUan  the  ki^doOf  measuring  about  fi>ur  (eet 
from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  being  two  feet  six 
inches  high  at  the  shouldor.  Tlu)  horns  are  nearly  a  foot 
in  lengtUi  thick  at  the  base  and  gradually  attenuated,  but 
ending  in  rather  blunt  points ;  they  are  twisted  on  their  own 
a^tis,  but  do  not  form  the  wide-spreading  spiral  curves  so 
remarkable  in  those  of  tlie  koodoo :  from  the  base,  however, 
two  sharp,  prominent  wreaths,  one  on  the  outer  and  the 
other  on  the  inner  surfaee,  wind  spirally  roimd  them  for  the 
flrst  two-thirds  of  their  lengtli,  and  are  gradually  obliterated 
towards  the  points,  whiph  ar^  smooth  and  poUshed.  The 
ears  are  large  and  rounded  at  tlie  tops,  the  limbs  robust  but 
plean  and  w  ell*formed,  and  tlie  tail  of  moderate  length  and 
similsr  to  that  of  tho  common  fallow-deer.  The  male  and 
female  arp  of  diiforent  coUiurs ;  tlie.  ground  colour  of  the 
former  is  a  dark  sepia  brqwn  above,  and  white  beneath,  the 
head  and  qheeks  being  light  »nd  sandy-red,  and  the  ex- 
tremities fulvous  itliat  of  the  latter  reddish-fawn  above  and 
white  beneath.  Two  puro  white  bands  cross  the  throat,  one 
at  the  junction  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  the  other  at  the 
union  of  tho  neck  with  the  chest ;  the  lips  and  chin  are  also 
white ;  round  white  spots  mark  the  cheeks,  and  sometimep 
the  nose  in  &ont  of  the  eyes,  and  similar  spots  are  dispersed 
irregularly  over  the  hips  and  thighs,  to  the  amount  of  a 
do^en  or  more  on  each  side,  sometimes  even  forming  inter- 
rupted lines,  Tlie  hair  is  of  moderate  length,  but  it  is 
smooth  and  lies  close  to  the  body ;  the  backs  of  the  ears  are 
covered  with  short  brown  hair ;  the  tail  is  blaok  above  and 
white  underneath,  and  the  pastern  joints  are  marked  behind 
with  two  oblong  spots  of  the  same  colour*  In  very  eld  males 
the  leffs  become  almost  uniformly  grey>  and  at  all  eges  there 
is  a  wnite  line  running  down  tlieir  inner  surface  even  to  the 
very  hoof.  All  these  marks  are  equallv  found  in  tho  females, 
but  not  being  so  prominently  contrasted*  on  account  of  the 
hghter  ground  colour  of  this  sex,  they  are  not  sq  conspicuous 
as  in  the  males.  There  is  frequency  also  a  narrow  white 
list  along  the  back,  but  this  is  not  a  constant  character  in 
either  sex,  and  is,  for  the  most  part,  wanting  in  the  females. 
The  young  males  are  of  the  same  oolour  as  the  adults,  but 
rather  lighter,  and  the  white  spots  en  the  hipe  and  thighs 
more  faintly  marked. 

The  boshbok,  or  bush-gpat,  as  its  eolonial  name  implies, 
resides  in  the  woods,  which  it  never  quits  but  during  the 
bright  moonlight  nights,  or  early  in  the  morning,  when  i\ 
comes  out  to  graze  on  the  border  of  the  forest,  or  to  make  in* 
cursions  into  the  neighbouring  gardens  and  coni-ftelds.  Its 
voice  resembles  the  barking  of  a  dog,  and  its  deceitful  tone 
sometimes  leadis  the  benighted  traveller  into  the  most  remote 
and  lonely  depths  of  the  forest  in  the  vain  search  after  some 
human  habitation,  which  he  is  all  the  time  leaving  behind 
him.  It  is  a  slow  runner,  and  easily  caught  when  surprised 
Ui  an  open  situation,  but  it  keeps  close  to  the  woods,  through 
which  it  penetrates  with  great  ease,  running  with  the  horns 
couohed  backwards  along  the  sides  of  the  neck,  to  prevent 
them  fh>m  impeding  its  course  by  striking  figainst  the 
branches,  and  having  the  neck  and  throat  nequently  de* 
nuded  by  rubbing  against  the  underwood,  as  it  forces  its 
passage  through  the  thick  covers.  The  species  is  mono* 
gamous.  the  male  and  female  being  always  found  either 
alone,  or  accompanied  by  one  or  two  kids,  hut  never  by 
adult  individuals.  It  is  common  enough  in  CaflVaria,  and 
in  such  parts  of  the  Cape  Colony  as  have  sutficient  forest 
to  afford  it  a  secure  asylum ;  its  flesh  makes  good  venison, 
that  of  the  breast  being  ijarticularly  esteemed, 

90.  The  GuiB  (A.  scripta,  Pallas)  has  the  same  gei^ral 
characters  as  the  boshbok,  and  the  horns  of  the  male  are 
likewise  similar,  but  it  is  smaller,  lighter,  and  more  deli- 
cately formed,  and  is  said  to  live  in  society  upon  the  plains, 
a  circumstance  which,  if  it  can  be  relied  on,  forms  a  remark- 
able exception  to  the  habits  of  the  other  species  of  antelopes 
included  in  the  present  group.  It  measures  four  feet  and 
a-half  Anom  the  muzzle  to  the  root  of  the  tail ;  its  height  at 
the  shoulder  is  two  feet  six  inches,  and  at  the  croup  two  feet 
eight ;  the  horns  are  eight  inches  long,  the  ears  five,  and 
the  tail  six.  The  horns  are  straight,  a  little  compressed 
and  twisted  spirally  upon  their  axis  with  two  wreaths  passing 
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itmfid  tbem  fttrongly  tiiAfked  at  bottott*  but  obliterftted 
within  ftit  inch  ot  two  of  the  |N)ititfl.  The  general  oolouf  is 
a  reddish  ikwn  marked  With  wbit6  linM  and  9p6iM,  The 
head  is  utmhied  hMn^HniAtrnf  with  a  dai'k  mark  on  th^  fore- 
head and  he^t  whhtf  ttntts  in  front  and  beneath  eaeh  ere, 
and  anotheir  on  th^  ^neoki  at  MnH^  distanee  beheath  tne 
opting  of  the  Mf;  thO  ftidea  dftha  itpp^^r  hn  and  the  Whde 
•paiie  nnder  th«  ehih  aM  hk^wia^  white.  Tho  ne^k  is  an- 
mixed  fawn,  de^p  abofe  and  li^ht^  beneath,  wi^  a  white 
tnark  on  th«  breast!  tho  body  likewise  is  deep  fawn-<Solour, 
with  a  dorsal  line  of  White  and  black  hair  intertnixed,  and 
father  longer  than  those  on  the  rest  of  the  body.  Frotn  this 
dorsal  line  originate  eight  or  ten  narrow  transverse  ribbons 
of  pure  white,  which  pass  obliquely  down  over  the  ribs  and 
hips,  and  are  eroased  on  the  sides  and  flanks  br  one  or  some- 
times two  longitudinal  bands  of  the  satne  colour,  running 
from  the  shomder  io  the  hips  on  each  side,  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  dorsal  line.  All  these  markings  are  constant 
m  the  species  and  equally  common  to  both  setes ;  they  are 
at  regular  distances  from  one  another,  and,  as  Buffon  has 
obaerred,  present  the  appearance  of  a  set  of  small  harness. 
A  fow  small,  round,  white  spots  are  frequently  also  scattered 
over  the  hips  and  thighs,  as  in  the  bosnbok,  and  the  interior 
of  the  fbre-alms,  thighs  and  legs,  are  likewise  of  this  colour, 
but  the  breast,  belly,  and  under  parts  of  the  body  in  general 
are  nniform  fhlvous  brown. 

The  guib  inhabits  the  west  coast  of  AiHca,  from  Sierra 
Leone  to  the  banks  of  the  Senegal,  from  the  latter  of  Which 
localities  it  was  first  brought  to  Europe  by  tlie  celebrated 
Adanson.  tt  is  said  to  associate  with  its  own  species  and  to 
form  extensive  herds,  which  reside  equally  in  the  forests  and 
on  the  open  plains,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Podor  and 
Goree,  where  these  animals  are  very  numerous.  Guib  is 
their  name  m  the  Jalloff  language.  The  colours  are  some- 
times subject  to  a  sliffht  variation  as  far  as  regards  the 
number  of  Ion  gitudinaj  and  transverse  bands  on  the  sides. 
Colonel  Smith  has  considered  this  difference  specific,  and 
has  bestowed  the  name  of  A.  phaleraia  upon  the  variety 
with  a  single  longitudinal  line  on  the  flanks,  retaining  the 
original  name  of  A.  scrtpia  for  the  variety  which  is  marked 
wi&  two  of  these  lines.  This  distinction,  to  say  the  least  of 
It,  is  extremely  doubtful,  and  the  difference  upon  which  it  is 
founded  is  in  all  probabilitv  merely  accidental. 

IX.  The  ninth  group  of  antelopes  includes  a  number  of 
species  characterised  by  their  distinct  naked  muzzles,  horns 
in  the  male  sex  only,  distinguished  by  a  single  curvature 
towards  the  point,  more  or  less  strongly  marked  according 
to  the  species,  by  their  large  inguinal  pores,  by  the  presence 
of  four  teats  in  the  females,  and  by  the  absence  of  lachrymal 
sinuses  and  knee-brushes.  This  family  id,  like  ttie  last, 
exclusively  African,  the  species  residing  in  pairs  or  small 
fkmilies  of  five  or  six  individuals  in  the  hilly  districts  of  ihe 
south  and  west  coasts  of  the  Continent^  generally  about  the 
souroes  of  mountain-streams,  and  among  the  sedges  and 
reeds  on  the  banks  of  dried-up  river-courses.  The  qualities 
of  tlieir  fiir  sufficiently  indicate  these  upland  and  monn- 
tainoua  habitats.  The  hair  is  of  a  woolly  texture,  fine,  close 
aud  warm,  and  in  the  young  animals  l>eautifuilv  frizzled 
and  parted  into  separate  looks.  Their  legs  are  robust  and 
powerful,  find,  though  not  deficient  in  point  of  beauty,  they 
want  the  light  form  and  graceful  action  which  characterise 
the  generality  of  the  antelope  genus. 

21.  The  KOBA,  {A,  koba,)  csdled  Grande  Vache  brune,  or 
large  brown  cow,  by  the  French  of  Senegal,  is  in  size  equal 
to  the  European  stag,  being  upwards  of  five  feet  in  length, 
from  the  extremity  of  the  muzzle  to  the  root  of  the  tail.  The 
hoafl,  measufed  from  between  the  ears,  is  fifteen  inehes  long, 
and  the  ears  themselves  nine  inches.  The  horns  are  twenty 
inehea  long,  annulated  throughout  the  first  three  auartera 
of  their  lengtho,  empressed  on  the  skies,  and  in  full  grown 
animals  having  a  tendency  to  assume  a  lyrated  form  wUh 
tlie  point  rather  blunt  and  directed  forwards.  The  homa  of 
this  animal  were  originally  brought  firom  Senegal  by  Adan- 
son, and  described  and  figured  by  BuiTon  and  Daubenton  in , 
the  twelfth  veMime  ef  the  Histoire  NatureUe ;  from  that 
period  tUl  very  recently  nothing  further  was  known  of  the 
speciea^  but  within  the  laat  eighteen  months  two  Uving 
speeimena,  a  male  and  female,  have  been  biDught  to 
Kngland^  and  aie  now  exhibited,  the  laUer  at  the  gardens 
of  the  ZooUgieal  Society  in  the  Reffent*8  Park,  and  the 
fyrmsf  at  the  Suney  X9vA»mtm\  GardensL  The  hair«  with- 
out b^Bg  exAotly  teoafie,  is  long  and  rough  upon  every  part 
of  the  b(3y,  standing  out  from  the  hide  in  different  dii-ections, 


and  forming  round  the  neck  a  kind  of  rough  bristly  mane; 
the  ears  are  long,  pohited,  and  habitually  diu^cted  forwards, 
and  the  tail,  broad,  <and  uniformly  covered  with  hair,  reaches 
to  the  hough,  and  is  without  a  terminal  ttift.  The  general 
colour  of  the  body  is  a  dai*k  vinous  red  on  the  upper  parts 
and  silvery  grey  beneath,  the  former  being  tinged  with  dark 
brown  along  the  spine  and  on  the  croup,  from  an  intermix- 
ture of  black  hairs.  The  face  artd  legs  are  also  dark  brov^n, 
almost  approaching  to  black,  the  tips,  chin,  and  under  side 
of  the  tail  white,  and  a  longitudinal  stripe  of  the  same  colour 
passes  over  the  eyes  in  the  fbrm  of  evebrows,  and  descends 
for  some  inches  along  each  aide  of  tne  &oe.  The  feet  are 
marked  with  faint  grey  rings  immediately  above  the  hoo&, 
and  the  ears  are  internally  striated  with  three  longitudinal 
white  lines. 

The  attitude  of  the  koba  wlien  at  rest  verr  much  re- 
sembles that  of  the  nyl-ghau,  the  feet  being  gatnered  close 
under  the  body,  and  the  tail  pressed  in  between  the  hind- 
legs.  In  a  state  of  nature  its  habits  are  altogether  unknown ; 
in  confinement  it  is  gentle  and  timid. 

22.  The  KoB,  (jL  kob,  tlrxleben,)  called  PettU  Vache 
bnme,  or  little  brown  cow,  by  the  French  setUers  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  is  described  as  being  about  the  iize 
of  the  follow-deer,  and  similar  in  colour  to  the  koba,  but  the 
animal  i&  only  known  by  the  skull  and  horns  brought  by 
Adanson  from  Senegal.  These  are  pretty  la^rge,  blacl^  with 
a  single  concave  curvature  directed  forwards,  approaching 
one  another  at  the  points,  and  marked  on  the  first  two-thirda 
of  their  length  with  seven  or  eip^ht  prominent  rings.  The 
head  is  long  and  narrow,  and  without  pits  for  the  Iftohrymal 
sinns,  showing  therefore  that  this  organ  does  not  exist }  its 
entire  length  is  nine  inches;  the  ten^^h  of  the  horns  is 
thirteen  inches  on  the  curves,  and  their  eireumlbrenee  at 
the  base  live  inches  and  a  half  their  distanee  firom  one 
another  is  eight  hnes  only  at  the  base,  five  inches  in  the 
middle,  and  two  inehes  and  a  half  at  the  points. 

23.  The  Rbitbok,  {A,  eleoiragw,  Sehreber,)  or  readbnek, 
so  called  from  its  habit  Of  frequenting  the  reedy  banks  and 
beds  of  dry  water-ooorsea^  is  nmr  feel  and  a  half  in  longth 
and  two  feet  nine  or  ten  inches  high  at  the  shoulder.  The 
h^ad  is  ten  inohes  long  from  the  Oiiaile  to  the  base  of  the 
horns,  the  homs  ten  inches  and  a  half  in  a  strai|dit  Hne, 
and  thirteen  inebea  along  the  eorVes,  and  the  tan  eleven 
inches.  The  homa  are  round,  annulsted  at  the  base^  with 
prominent  sharp  rings  and  beaHtiftiny  striated  between, 
smooth  and  sharp  at  the  points,  and  enrved  forwards  with  a 
hM  ami  i)egnlar  sweep,  ao  aa  to  formalmoet  the  segment  of 
a  drele.  1^  ears  are  long  and  pointed,  ilUed  intemalhr 
with  a  proAiaion  ef  whitish  hain  am  beneath  them,  on  each 
side  of  the  head,  there  is  a  remarkable  bald  spot  of  an  oval 
form  and  sUning  Maek  oeloor,  which  it  very  efaaracteriatic 
of  the  apeeies,  and  readily  diatingtishes  it  ftora  all  the  ether 
antetopei  widt  wbteh  H  ia  likely  to  be  eonfonnded.  The 
hair  over  every  partef  the  neek  and  body  h  long  and  rough, 
of  a  uniform  duH  ashy  grey  colour,  sometitnea  tmged  with 
redy  on  Hw  upper  parta^  and  silvery  grey  on  the  throat 
breast,  belly,  and  interior  of  the  fore-arms  and^ighs.   The 
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tail  it  long  and  renuurkftblf  bushy,  being  covered  with  a  pro- 
fiision  of  long  wcK>lly  hair,  for  Uie  most  part  of  a  white  or 
grev  colour,  with  a  narrow  brown  line  running  down  the 
miadle  of  the  upper  tide.  The  females  are  in  all  respects 
similar  to  the  muet,  ezoeptmg  that  they  are  without  horns, 
and  of  rather  smaller  stature. 


The  reitbok  is  not  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Cape,  but  farther  in  the  interior  of  the  country  it  is  bv  no 
means  uncommon,  Hving  in  pairs  or  small  families,  and,  as 
already  observed,  frec^uenting  the  reeds  and  rushy  banks  of 
mountain-streams  which  flow  only  during  the  winter  season, 
and  are  dried  up  by  the  summer  heats.  Sometimes  also  it 
is  found  in  woods  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  but  always  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  water,  and  a  variety,  if  not  a  distinct 
species,  is  even  said  to  inhabit  the  plains.  This  is  of  a  very 
deep  reddish  fawn-colour,  and  has  been  described  by  Ahe- 
lius  and  Hamilton  Smith  as  a  distinct  species  under  the 
denomination  of  J.  /ulvo-ruftda.  Excepting  in  the  redder 
shade  of  its  colour,  however,  and  the  name  of  Roode  Rhee- 
bokt  or  red  roebuck,  by  which  it  is  said  to  be  distinguished 
among  the  Dutch  colonists  at  the  Cape,  it  does  not  appear 
to  differ  materially  from  the  common  variety,  and  the  slight 
shades  of  variation  which  it  does  present,  are  most  probably 
the  effects  of  its  difference  of  habitat  and  other  accidental 
circumstances.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  A,  IsabeUina^ 
or  cream-coloured  antelope  of  these  authors,  which  does  not 
appear  to  present  any  characters  sufficiently  marked  or 
peculiar  to  be  considered  as  indicative  of  a  specific  dis- 
tinction. 

24.  The  Naoor,  (A.  redunca,  Pallas,)  known  only  firom 
the  description  of  Adanson  and  the  figure  of  Buffon,  is  a 
species  so  nearly  resembling  the  reitbok  that  some  naturalists 
have  not  hesitated  to  unite  them.  Tt  is  four  feet  long  from 
the  muzzle  to  the  origin  of  the  tail,  two  feet  four  inches  high 
at  the  shoulder,  and  two  feet  six  at  the  croup  ;  the  head  is 
nine  inches  long,  the  horns  five  inches  and  a  half,  and  the 
ears  five  inches.  The  horns  have  one  or  two  annuli  at  the 
base,  but  are  smooth  and  shining  throughout  the  remainder 
of  their  length ;  they  are  erect,  parallel,  and  almost  straight 
tUl  within  a  short  distance  of  the  points,  where  they  curve 
forwards,  but  not  so  boldly  as  in  the  last  species,  and  this 
character  appears  to  constitute  their  chief  diflisrenoe,  though 
it  is  obvious,  from  the  description,  that  Mr.  Adanson's  speci- 
men was  a  young  individual.  The  colour  was  uniform 
fawn  or  nale  red,  without  any  white  about  the  breast  or 
belly,  and  the  hair  was  long,  rough,  and  undulating,  and 
did  not  lie  smooth  or  dose  to  the  bcKly,  characters  which  all 
tend  to  approximate  the  animal  to  the  reitok,  and  more 
particularly  to  the  variety  which  is  said  to  inhabit  the  {dains. 
It  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Goree  on  the  #est  coast 
of  Africa. 

2d.  The  Rhbbbok  {A,  capnolm,  Lichtenstein)  is  nearly 
five  feet  in  length,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  high  at  the 
shoulder ;  the  head  is  six  inches  long  firom  the  muzzle  to 
the  root  of  the  horns,  the  ears  and  tail,  without  the  hair, 
about  the  same  length,  and  the  horns  of  the  old  male  firom 
nine  to  twelve  inches.    The  head  is  long,  and  tapers  gra- 


dually to  the  miuzle,  which  is  small,  round,  and  of  a  black 
colour ;  the  horns  are  perihctly  smoofh  and  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  wrinkles  or  annuli  for  the  two-thirds  of  their 
length  next  the  points,  but  exhibit  a  few  obscure  wrinkles 
at  the  base ;  they  are  remarkably  slender,  long,  straight, 
parallel,  and  so  sharp  at  the  points,  that  the  Hottentots  and 
Bushmen  use  them  in  place  of  needles  and  bodkins ;  the 
ears  also  are  long,  very  broad  at  the  base,  and  attenuated 
towards  the  points ;  the  tail  long  and  bushy.  The  hair,  or 
rather  fiir,  is  of  a  woolly  (]^uality,  and  of  a  uniform  ash  colour 
on  the  neck,  shoulders,  sides,  croup,  and  thighs,  and  white 
or  light  nev  on  the  breast,  belly*  and  inner  face  of  the 
arms  and  thighs.  In  young  individuals  it  is  beautifully 
frizzled  or  curled  into  distinct  locks,  and  its  colour  is  much 
clearer  than  in  the  adults,  which  have  it  straight,  loose,  and 
often  tinged  with  a  sandy-brown  hue  on  the  upper  parts  of 
the  body.  The  hair  of  the  legs  in  the  young  animal  is  like- 
wise long  and  curly  like  that  of  a  voung  lamb,  but  in  aged 
specimens  the  legs  are  covered  witn  short  dote  hair  of  the 
common  quality,  and  frequently  with  more  or  less  of  a  dark 
brown  colour.  The  hair  of  the  head,  fooe,  and  cheeks,  is 
always  short,  crisp,  and  close ;  it  is  brown  on  the  nose,  light 
fawn  on  the  forehead  and  cheeks,  and  White  about  the 
margins  of  the  lips  and  underneath  the  chin ;  the  tail  is 
slaty  grey  above,  and  white  below,  and  at  the  tip ;  and  there 
is  a  conspicuous  black  spot  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth  on 
each  side.  The  hairs  individually  are  obscurely  annulated 
with  alternate  rings  of  a  grey  and  light  rufous-brown  colour, 
the  latter  becoming  more  conspicuous  as  the  animal  ad- 
vances in  age,  and  communicating  to  the  general  colour  of 
the  fur  the  light  rufous  sharle  alreiuly  mentioned. 

The  rheebok  is  of  a  lighter  and  more  graceful  form  than 
the  generality  of  the  other  antelopes  included  in  the  present 
section.  The  body  is  long  and  small,  the  neck  particularly 
so,  and  the  legs  slender  and  well-proportioned.  Its  pace^ 
consequently,  is  proportionally  swift;  if  runs  with  great 
velocity,  keeping  close  to  the  ground  and  moving  by  long 
strides,  and  with  a  motion  so  rapid  and  uniform,  that  it  seems 
to  glide  rather  than  run.  The  rheeboks  live  in  small  fami- 
lies of  five  or  six  individuals,  consisting  of  an  adult  male 
and  three  or  four  females  with  their  young ;  the  males  are 
pugnacious,  and  compel  the  young  of  Uieir  own  sex  to 
separate  themselves  from  the  family  as  soon  as  they  become 
adult.  Their  general  residence  is  on  the  sides  of  moderate 
hills,  among  stunted  trees  and  underwood,  or  in  the  reeky 
glens  and  mountain  passes,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  little  poofs 
of  water  which  remain  after  the  winter  torrents  have  ceased 
to  flow.  Wherever  such  situations  are  found,  the  rheebok 
is  not  an  uncommon  animal  in  South  Africa ;  its  flesh  is 
dry  and  insipid,  and  esteemed  less  than  that  of  any  other 
of  the  numerous  Cape  antelopes.  The  female  produces  but 
one  at  a  birth,  which  erows  rapidly,  and,  if  caught  at  an 
early  period,  is  readily  domesticated. 

26.  A,  lartdiana,  Desmarest,  appears,  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  author,  to  be  a  species  very  nearly  allied  to  the 
rheebok,  but  differing  in  the  quality  and  colour  of  the  hair, 
and  in  the  white  marks  above  the  eyebrows.  The  horns  of 
the  male  are  slender,  straight,  parallel,  very  sharp-pointed, 
and  rather  shorter  than!  the  head ;  the  body  is  ratner  large, 
the  legs  robust,  the  ears  of  moderate  size  and  rounded  at 
the  points,  the  tail  twice  the  length  of  the  ears,  covered  with 
hair  of  the  same  length  throughout,  and  not  descending 
lower  than  the  hough,  the  hair  of  the  body  long,  harsh,  and 
not  frizzled.  The  back,  flanks,  and  sides  are  uniform  clear 
greyish  brown,  as  are  likewise  the  croup,  hips,  and  thighs, 
the  legs  becoming  gradually  darker  brown  towards  the  pas- 
terns. The  belly,  breast,  interior  of  the  fore-arms,  and 
thighs,  under  surface  of  the  tail,  throat,  chin,  hps,  and  a 
line  over  the  eyebrows,  are  white,  the  colours  of  the  sides 
and  belly  being  separated  on  the  flanks  by  an  (Clique  longi- 
tudinal line.  This  animal  is  said  to  have  the  habits  as 
well  as  the  external  form  of  the  rheebok,  living  in  small 
families  in  the  mountainous  districts  about  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  never  by  any  chance  descending  into  the 
plains. 

X.  The  tenth  group  of  tho  genus  antilope  exhibits  a  cha- 
racter which  readily  distinguishes  it  from  all  those  which 
have  preceded,  in  the  possession  of  maxillary  sinuses,  or 
lengthened  glands  on  the  cheeks,  which  dis^  a  dark  oily 
substance,  and  are  sometimes  found  alone,  and  at  other 
times  accompanied  by  the  presence  of  lachrymal  sinuses. 
The  horns,  as  we  have  hitherto  fbund,  are  confined  to  the 
tex;   they  are  round,  short,  sbghtiy  annulated  or 
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•triiited  tt  the  base,  and  have  a  slight  curvature  backwaroa 
or  forwards;  the  head  ii  terminated  by  a  distinot  naked 
muzsle ;  one  tpeciea  only  possesses  knee-brushes»  and  the 
females  have  two  teats  and  large  inguinal  pores.  These 
animals  mhabit  the  moist  tropica!  forests  of  Africa,  and  the 
groat  islands  of  tiie  Indian  Archipelago,  and  live  in  pairs 
among  the  underwood. 


[TIm  CambiBg  Ovteag,  A. 


'.] 


27.  The  CambinoOotano,  iA.  StunafrwiMf ,  Desmaiest,) 
first  noticed  by  lir.  M arsden  in  his  Hutory  qf  Sumaira,  is 
about  four  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  and  two  feet  three 
indies  high  at  the  shoulder.  The  horns  are  six  inches  long, 
very  thick  at  the  base  and  much  attenuated,  slightly  and 
uniformly  curved  backwards.  The  muzzle  is  distinct  and 
well  formed,  the  lachrymal  sinuses  open  by  a  small  circular 
aperture,  and  between  them  and  the  muzzle,  on  each  side,  is 
a  lon^  linear  space,  nearly  two  inches  in  length  by  a  (quarter 
of  an  mch  broibd,  naked,  and  covered  with  a  soft  black  integu- 
ment, whieh  represents  the  maxillary  gland,  and  secretes  a 
particular  humour.  The  ears  and  tail  are  of  moderate  length, 
the  hoofs  very  large,  the  limbs  short  and  stout,  and  the  whole 
form  of  the  animu  robust  and  powerful.  The  body  is  thickly 
covered  with  a  coat  of  long  hair,  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
almost  black,  exceptinff  along  the  nape  of  the  neck,  on  the 
ahoukiers,  and  inside  tne  ears,  where  it  is  white,  and  under 
the  lower  jaw,  which  is  of  a  deep  straw-colour.  The  white 
hairs  of  the  neck  and  shoulders  are  much  longer  than  on 
other  parts  of  the  body,  and  form  a  kind  of  flowing  mane ; 
the  hair  on  the  head  and  limbs,  on  the  contrary,  is  much 
shorter  than  elsewhere,  the  knees  are  without  brushes,  and 
the  tiul,  which  is  rather  shorter  than  the  ears,  is  covered 
throughout  its  whole  extent  with  hair  of  moderate  and  equal 
lengthp  and  of  the  same  dark-brown  colour  as  that  on  the 
body. 

The  cambing  outang,  or  wild  goat,  so  called  by  the 
Malavs,  ii^abits  the  hilly  forests  of  Sumatra,  and  is  described 
by  Mr.  Marsden  as  being  of  a  wild  character,  extremely 
active  and  sure-footed,  and  with  much  of  the  habits  and 
character  of  the  common  goat  and  ibex,  of  which  it  has  the 
roving  fearless  eye,  and  bold  undaunted  bearinff . 

28.  The  FouR-TurrxD  Ants  lops  (A»  quaarucopa,  Ha- 
milton Smith)  is  known  only  from  Colonel  Smith's  descrip- 
tioii  and  figure  of  a  male  specimen  formerly  exhibited  at 
Exeter  Change.  The  individual,  iVom  which  Colonel  Smith's 
description  was  taken,  was  brought  firom  Sene^. 

29.  The  Bush  Antslopk,  (A,  rilvicultrtx,  Afzelius,) 
called  bush-goat  by  the  English  residents  at  Sierra  Leone, 
is  about  five  feet  in  length  irom  the  muzzle  to  the  root  of 
the  tail,  three  feet  high  at  the  shoulder,  and  three  feet  two 
inches  at  the  croup ;  the  head,  measured  from  the  muzzle 
to  the  base  of  the  horns,  is  upwards  of  ten  inches  long,  the 
horns  and  ears  each  four  inches,  and  the  tail  with  the  hair 
half  a  foot  The  circumference  of  the  horns  at  the  base  is 
three  inches,  and  their  distance  at  the  points  five  inches ; 
they  grow  entirely  in  the  direction  of  the  forehead,  are 
pointed,  black,  shining,  nearly  straight,  with  a  slight  incli- 
nation backwards,  and  diverging  gradually  towards  the 
points.    For  about  half  an  inch  from  the  base  they  are  finely 


marked  witii  a  number  of  small  transvefse  strin,  Uwn 
covered  for  about  an  inch  with  little  depressions  and  in- 
equalities, and  smooth  fkfjm  thence  to  the  points.  The  ean 
are  situated  rather  dose  to  the  horns ;  they  are  about  the 
same  length  as  these  organs,  broad,  open,  rounded  at  the 
top,  and  nearly  naked ;  the  eye-lids  are  bordered  with  thick 
black  lashes,  the  tail  is  bushy  and  pendent,  the  buttocks 
nearly  naked,  the  limbs  short  and  slender,  the  knees  un- 
provided with  brushes,  and  the  female  flirnished  with  two 
teats.  The  hair  is,  in  general,  remarkably  short,  sleek,  and 
shining,  of  a  deen  brown  colour,  rather  paler  on  the  neck 
and  flanks,  mixea  with  grey  on  the  thighs,  almost  yellow  on 
the  throat,  dun  on  the  cheeks  and  sides  of  the  jaws,  clear 
brown  on  the  face,  nose,  and  backs  of  the  ears,  and  chestnut 
brown  on  the  legs  and  feet  A  tuft  of  long  hair  surrounds 
the  base  of  the  boms,  and  along  the  middle  of  the  back  is  a 
longitudinal  line  of  silvery  grey  which  expands  upon  the 
croup,  and  is  provided  with  hair  considerably  longer  than 
that  on  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  tail  is  black,  covered 
with  moderately  long  hair,  and  without  a  terminal  tuft. 

The  proportions  of  this  species  are  heavy  and  ungainly, 
and  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  those  of  the  hog-deer 
of  India.  Tlie  legs  are  short  and  slender,  and  appear  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  body,  which  is  large  and 
heavy ;  the  head,  too,  is  thick  and  clumsy,  though  much 
attenuated  towards  the  muzzle,  the  neck  short  and  thick, 
the  croup  depressed,  and  the  back  very  much  arched.  This 
species  inhabits  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  about  Sierra  Leone, 
and  the  sources  of  the  Pongas  and  Quia  Rivers.  It  fre- 
quents the  thickets  and  underwood  of  the  upland  plains 
and  moderate  mountain  declivities,  keeping  close  to  the 
cover  during  the  day-time^  and  quittins  it  only  at  early 
dawn  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  in  the  neighbouring  meadows. 
It  is  at  this  tune  that  it  is  pursued  by  the  hunters,  who  sta- 
tion themselves  on  the  margin  of  the  woods,  and  shoot  it  as 
it  comes  out  to  graze.  It  is  a  stow,  heavy  runner,  as  might 
be  anticipated  Som  the  size  and  corpulent  make  of  its  b(3yr 
and  the  shortness  of  its  legs;  but  it  affords  excellent  venison, 
and  is  much  sought  alter  on  that  account  It  has  long 
maxillary  glands,  but  no  appearance  of  lachrymal  sinuses. 

30.  The  DuiKSRBOK  (A,  mergetu,  BUdnville)  is  of  a 
more  active  make,  and  has  more  grac^l  proportiens  than 
the  species  last  described.  In  other  respects,  however,  its 
characters  are  precisely  the  same ;  it  has  a  long  maxillary 
gland  on  each  side  d  the  feoe,  running  nearly  parallel  to 
me  plane  of  the  head,  no  appearance  of  UMihrymal  sinuses, 
nor  brushes  on  the  knees,  and  the  females  are  proviM  with 
two  teats.  The  horns  are  upright  straight,  black,  smooth, 
and  very  sharp  at  the  points,  annulated  at  the  base  with  a 
few  small  rings,  and  compressed  slightly  on  the  sides  so  as 
to  form  a  sharp  edge  in  front;  but  this  is  not  always  apparent 
in  old  specimens,  being  peihaps  rubbed  offer  obliterated  bv 
friction  against  the  branches  and  underwood  among  which 
the  animal  resides.  They  are  between  four  and  five  inches 
long,  nearly  parallel,  and  point  almost  imperceptibly  tmt' 
wards.  The  ears  are  four  inches  and  a  half  long,  narrow, 
pointedf  and  upright;  and  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  imme- 
diately between  the  roots  of  the  horns  and  ears,  is  a  remark- 
able tuft  of  lonff  black  hair,  growing  from  a  small  centre, 
and  falling  round  in  every  direction  lil^  the  radii  of  a  circle. 
This  is  more  particularlv  conspicuous  in  the  females,  ih>m 
the  absence  of  horns  in  that  sex ;  but  besides  this  black  tuft, 
the  whole  forehead  is  covered  in  both  sexes  with  long  hair 
of  a  deep  red  colour,  directed  upwards,  and  in  the  males 
partly  concealing  the  base  of  the  horns.  The  body  is  about 
four  feet  in  length,  and  two  feet  high  at  the  shoulder.  It 
is  covered  uniformly  with  rather  long  but  smooth  hair  of  a 
light  brown  colour,  with  a  very  faint  shade  of  yellow  above, 
and  ashy  greyish  brown  beneath.  The  face  and  nose,  firom 
the  eyes  to  tlie  muzzle,  are  dark  brown ;  and  the  legs,  over 
the  wnole  canons  before,  and  half  way  up  behind,  are  shining 
black,  equally  conspicuous  at  all  ages  and  in  both  sexes. 
The  tail  is  six  inches  long,  rather  flat  and  covered  with 
moderately  long  black  hair,  but  not  tufted. 

The  duikerbok,  or  diving-goat  so  called  by  the  Dutch  of 
South  Africa  from  its  habit  of  plunging  under  the  bushes 
in  its  passaffe  through  the  woods,  inst^d  of  leaping  over 
them  like  Uie  generality  of  other  antelopes,  is  a  common 
animal  in  Caffnrisi  and  in  all  parts  of  the  Cape  cotony 
which  abound  in  forest  and  underwood,  firom  the  cover  of 
which  it  seldom  ventures,  unless  occasionally  at  night  to  steal 
into  a  neighbouring  garden.  It  is  fiwnd  atone  or  in  pairs, 
makes  its  way  readily  among  the  thickets  and  low  bushes, 
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ui4  w)m  pumed  vOl  finm  tim«  to  tifiit  ffUiid  «p  on  U4 1^ 
kgs  to  look  rouiHl  it,  then  dive  under  (be  tHiKHdie«  tp  wfh 
tppear  again  ni  some  dittanee,  and  thiit  alteniately  oontinuipg 
it«  flight  and  standing  up  at  intervab  to  wat«h  the  metion^ 
of  it9  purauen.  The  peouliar  nature  of  the  humour  ieoreted 
by  the  maxillary  glands  of  this  animal  ha»  given  origin  tp  a 
common  saying  among  the  Dutch  colonists*  that  it  cafriM 
the  gall-bladder  under  the  eyes.  This  species  is  most  pvo- 
bably  the  animal  of  which  the  female  was  long  sinoe  imper- 
fectly described  by  Grimm,  and  which  has  been  admitted 
into  systematic  catalogues  under  the  name  of  A,  Grivtmia. 
The  A,  ptox  of  Colonel  Smith  likewise  appears  to  he  iden- 
tical with,  or  at  most  a  casual  Tariety  of  the  duikerbok,  tJie 
characters  upon  which  the  separation  is  made  being  by  no 
means  constant,  and  some  of  them  even  of  doubtful  au- 
thenticity. 

31.  BuBCHBLL  s  AvTRLOpa  (A.  BuTthsUH,  Smith)  is  a 
species  which,  from  the  description  of  Colond  Smith*  though 
closely  resembling  the  Duikerbok,  yet  seems  to  bo  reaUy 
different,  and  to  possess  appropriate  characters  which  readily 
distinguish  it.  The  specimen  procured  by  ICr.  Pufchell 
during  his  travels  in  South  Africa  was  afteiwards  deposited 
in  the  British  Museum. 

32.  The  Broad-baexd  Antxlopb  (A,  plakm»^  H. 
Smith)  is  another  species  at  rather  doubtful  authenticity, 
described  bj  Colonel  Smith  from  a  specimen  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Missionary  Society,  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
South  Africa. 

XI.  The  eleventh  section  or  group  mto  wnich  we  divide 
this  genus  b^ns  to  exhibit  a  neweharactor,  wfaiek  we  have 
not  found  in  any  of  the  former  divisions,  but  which  is  com- 
mon to  all  the  remaining  species  of  antelopos.  It  is  the 
preaenoe  of  horns  in  the  fimuUe  sex*-«  efaaraeler  which  has 
a  decided  inflnence  upon  the  h|ibits  and  eoanomy  eltheae 
anhnala,  not  only  as  it  ailhots  the  Delation  which  subsists 
between  the  sexes  by  rendering  them  in  a  great  moesnre 
independent  of  one  another,  but  likewise  in  modifying  Uie 
general  manners  of  the  species.  Those  of  the  present 
group  are  farther  distinguished  by  having  com|^te  naked 
musilea,  maxillary  glands  without  lachrymal  sinuses,  in- 
ffuinal  pores,  no  knee-brushes,  and  four  teats  in  Ihe  females. 
From  tne  group  last  described  they  differ  piineipally  by  the 
fomales  being  provided  with  horns,  and  having  lour  instead 
pf  two  teats,  and  by  their  small  sise ;  the  present  section 
being  composed  of  the  smallest  of  all  homed  quadrupeds, 
except,  perhaps,  the  madoqua,  already  described.    Like  the 

ries  of  the  last  eroup,  they  live  singly  or  in  pairs  among 
bushes  or  underwood,  and  rarely  venture  willingly  to 
quit  the  thick  oover  of  the  woods  and  forests.  As  for  as  is 
at  present  known,  their  habitat  is  exclusively  confined  to 
Amoa.  There  is  no  group  of  antelopes  in  which  so  mueh 
eonfrwion  reigns  throughout  the  speciie  descriptions  of  natu- 
ralists as  the  present  At  least  two  or  three  distinct  species 
are  known  to  inhabit  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  but  their  names  have  been  so  confrised,  and 
their  distinctive  characters  consequently  so  confounded,  that 
it  is  now  almost  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  separate  them 
again,  or  to  attribute  to  each  what  properly  belongs  to  it. 

33.  The  QRiifif ,  (A.  Orimmiaf  Desmarest,)  the  Orimrae  of 
MM.  P.  Cuvier  and  Desmarest,  is  certainly  a  different  species 
firom  that  of  Pallas,  which  is  the  Kleenebok  of  the  Cape, 
end  likewise  from  the  animal  originsdly  described  by  Dr. 
Grimm,  and  which,  as  we  have  already  observed,  appears 
to  be  the  duikerbok.  The  original  grimm  was  brought  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  was  described  from  a  female 
speoimen  without  horns ;  the  animal  at  present  under  con- 
sideration, and  which  has  rather  arbitrarily  assumed  its 
name,  is  an  inhabitant  of  Sierra  Leone  and  the  coast  ot 
Guinea,  and  is  probably  the  real  Guevi  of  Adanson's  Travels 
in  Senegal.  A  male  of  this  species  fovmeriy  lived  in  the 
menagerie  at  the  Jardin  dett  Plantes  at  Paris,  and  was  the 
subject  of  the  foregoing  dLsscription :  it  was  brought  from 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  showed  on  extreme  timidity  in 
rA>nftnei9ent ;  its  habits  m  a  state  of  nature  are  unknown. 

84.  The  Kleknebor,  (.4.  perpunlla.  H.  8miUi,)  very 
improperly  called  guetfi  by  M.  Desmarest,  is  alwut  a  foot 
high  at  the  shoulder ;  the  horns  an  inch  and  a  half  long  in 
the  male,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  the  female,  and  the 
tail  about  two  inches  and  a  half.  The  horns  are  small, 
erect,  black,  slightly  inclined  backwards  and  towards  one 
another  at  the  points,  and  very  sharp,  with  seven  or  eight 
minute  annul!  at  the  base ;  the  ears  about  the  same  leni^^h 
as  the  horns,  perfectly  round  at  the  tips,  and  neariy  naked 


[The  KlMoelio^  J.  pt^/mtilh.} 

within  I  the  head  is  bug  and  pointed ;  tbe  maiullary  glands 
not  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  face,  but  neariy  in  the 
same  line  with  the  greater  axis  of  the  orbits,  or  r^er  in 
lines  parallel  to  them  ;  the  forehead  and  nose  are  brown, 
bordered  on  each  side  by  a  narrow  line  of  a  aandy-red 
colour  passing  from  the  root  of  the  horns  down  to  the  muzzle ; 
the  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a  uniform  dark  slaty- 
brown  colour  ;  all  ihe  inferior  parts,  including  the  region 
under  the  chin,  the  breast,  belly,  interior  of  tbe  fose^aims 
and  thighs,  and  under-surfoce  of  the  tail,  ashy-grey,  in- 
elinfng  te  white  in  some  specimens,  particularly  in  young 
individuals  $  the  legs  are  reddish-brown,  and  the  hoon 
small,  narrow,  and  pointed. 

This  species,  called  by  the  Dutch  eoloniets  of  the  Cape 
Khenebok,  Kleene  blauio-bok,  Blampbokjs,  all  signifying 
little  ^t  or  little  blue  goat,  inhabiU  South  Afi&a,  and 
lives  smglv  or  in  pairs  among  the  bushes.  It  Is  extremely 
active,  and  of  a  mild  and  timid  disposition,  but  from  the 
nature  of  the  thick  bushes  in  which  it  resides  is  not  often 
seen  even  in  those  districts  where  it  abounds  most  plentifrillv. 
It  is  said  to  exhibit  considerable  sagacity  in  eluding  pursuit, 
and  when  domesticated  soon  becomes  ftirailiar  and  learns  to 
distinguish  those  about  it  and  to  answer  to  its  name.  This 
species  is  also  the  A.  ecerulea  of  Colone)  Smith  and  the  A. 
pugnuea  of  M.  Desmarest,  who  confounds  it  with  the  gttevi 
of  Senegal. 

36.  Maxwkll's  Antblopb  {A,  MoxweUHt  H.  Smith) 
is  a  species  described  only  by  Colonel  Smith.  The  femaje 
specimen,  from  which  Colonel  Smith's  description  was  takep, 
lived  two  years  in  England,  and  produced  a  kid  in  confine- 
ment 

36.  The  GiTBVi,  {A,  vygnuB(h  H.  Smith,)  said  to  be  the 
smallest,  and  certainly  tne  least  known,  of  the  whole  antelope 
genus,  was  first  mentioned  by  Adanson,  as  an  inhabitant  of 
Senegal,  and  the  name  has  since  been  arbitrarily  applied  by 
different  zoologists  to  two  or  three  distinct,  though  ill-deter- 
mined species.  It  is  the  royal  antelope  o^  Pennant ;  and 
though  the  female  is  described,  on  the  authority  of  Bosman, 
as  being  destitute  of  horns,  it  is  probable,  from  the  other 
charac^ters  attributed  to  the  species,  that  this  fret  is  not 
correct,  but  arises  from  want  of  careful  examination,  and 
that  the  animal  really  belongs  to  the  present  section.  The 
horns  of  the  male  are  described  aa  snort,  straight,  black, 
polishedyi  and  not  quite  two  inches  long  ;  the  ears  broad  and 
round ;  the  legs  not  thicker  than  a  gooee^uill ;  the  height 
scarcely  nine  inches,  and  the  colour  a  uniform  reddish- 
brown.  Notwithstanding  its  very  diminutive  size,  it  is  said 
that  the  giievi  will  bound  with  eifee  over  a  wall  twelve  feet 
high.  It  is  readily  domesticated,  but  too  tender  to  endure 
the  cold  of  Europe.  Adanson  mentions  a  still  smaller  spe- 
cies or  variety  of  guevi,  which  is  said  to  inhabit  the  province 
of  Kaior,  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  Gambia,  and  to  be 
not  much  larger  than  a  good  Norway  rat.  It  is  upon  this 
animal  that  BufTon  appears  to  have  founded  his  Chetfrotaine 
de  Guinee,  and  Linneeus  his  Moschu9  pjfgmoMs. 

XII.  We  hax'e  now  arrived  at  a  eroup  of  antelopes  which 
have  been  celebrated,  from  the  most  remote  antiquity,  for 
the  beauty  of  their  external  forms,  the  grace  and  elegance  of 
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J  anfl  tiie  nldileii  ami  gdnHeocwof  tb^ir 
Of  tbui  gMLpf  the  eoBimon  gmselle  dr  Barbtty 
tuKf  be  ootlsiderM  at  the  typiod  repreflentatiYe ; 
but  this  animal  is  itself  so  closely  related  to  two  or  three 
hVditritiff  flp^ciei«  that  h  has  been  found  Tery  difRoult 
to  ^Iftdnguieh  tnenl  by  bharactels  at  once  sulBciently  marked 
and  epdttant.  The  groups  hoireyer,  ift  coUectitely  ohiirae'' 
terie^  by  profcniDeni  add  peeoliAr  traits  which  are  in  a  great 
measviie  appropriaW,  and  which  definitely  Separate  it  firotn 
all  olhto  seotiDns  of  the  aiitelope  gentls.  Th^  principal  of 
tbtee  eembl  in  having  the  horns  dommon  to  both  setea^ 
nnre  o#  leaa  cowpreaaed  on  the  sides,  anmilMed  nearly  to 
Ule  poidtai  arid  lyrated^  or  with  a  double  biitvatlire<  first 
baehWahiB  at  the  base,  and  afterwards  pointing  gently  and 
mcklerately  for#aids>  in  the  male* ;  short,  nmnd,  smooth^ 
sttaightt  And  ii)>righi  till  within  ad  inch  of  the  pbinta«  which 
tUfti  abruptly  ihwavds  towaida  one  another*  iii  the  females  \ 
ink  the  form  of  the  upper  hpr  which  is  hairy  and  attenuated 
Hhe  thM  ef  the  goat ;  in  the  possession  of  diatinct  ftUbGrbital 
sitinaes  wi^Hmt  anv  appearance  of  the  maailUly  ^adds 
wbieh  ehafaeterise  the  last  two  groups )  in  the  pftsente  of 
viry  large  inguinal  pores^  ahd»  in  mcfst  species,  brushes  en 
the  knees }  and  in*  the  Ibmales  being  provided  with  ibur 
mantnns  or  teitls.  "the  species  beldngin^  td  this  division 
Are#  fiir  the  ihdet  part,  gtegarioui,  living  in  large  flocks  on 
the  dpen  plains*  karroes^  and  steppes  of  AiVica  and  Asia« 
feeding  upon  the  afomatic  herbs  and  sidine  plants  of  the 
ds^ert,  and  mnitmg  for  mutual  deftmee  against  the  attaoks 
efwiklbeisls. 


[The  Ooaello.  J.  doreas,  Pallas.] 

3  7.  The  Gaesllh  {A,  doroaSf  Pallas)  is  three  feet  six  inches 
in  lengthy  one  foot  nine  inches  and  a  hedf  high  at  the  shoulder, 
and  one  foot  ten  and  a  half  at  the  croup ;  the  head  is  six 
inches  long,  the  horns  nine  and  a  half,  the  ears  four  and  three- 
quarters*  and  the  tail,  with  its  terminating  tuft»  eight  inches. 
The  horns  of  the  old  male  are  surrounded  by  thirteen  or 
fourteen  prominent  rings,  complete  and  close  together  at  the 
base,  more  distant,  oblique  and  interrupted  behind  towards 
the  points,  the  last  inch  or  inch  and  a  half  alone  being 
smooth  and  free  from  annuli ;  they  rise  almost  immediately 
above  the  orbits,  are  black,  almost  cylindrical,  at  first  bent 
gently  backwards,  and  finally  forwards  ;  in  the  females  they 
are  much  smaller,  seldom  exceeding  the  ears  in  length, 
surrounded  at  the  base  with  a  few  obscure  wrinkles,  smooth 
and  polished  throughout  the  rest  of  their  extent,  straight  to 
near  the  tips,  and  pointing  inwards.  This  is  the  character 
of  the  corinne  of  Bufibn.  which  is  now  considered  by  the 
best  zoologists  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  female  either  of 
this  or  the  following  species,  and  not  itself  a  distinct  specif, 
as  was  formerly  supposed.  The  ears  of  the  gazelle  are  long, 
narrow,  and  pointed,  the  eyes  targe,  mild,  and  black,  and 
the  tail  round,  furnished  on  its  upper  surface  only  wiUi  an 
upright  ridge  of  stiff  black  hair,  and  terminated  by  a  little 
tuft  of  the  same  colour  ;  the  size  of  the  body  is  about  equal 
to  that  of  the  roebuck,  but  the  legs  are  considerably  longer, 
and  the  whole  form  lighter  and  more  elegant ;  the  face  and 
cLeeks  are  reddish  iawn-oulour,  and  the  nose  has  a  broad 


mariL  of  k  dark  kiown  oeleuir,  approaehing  to  black ;  0ft 
eaeh  sMe  of  the  Ikot,  pasring  ovet  the  eyes  from  Hm 
horns  down  to  the  nose,  there  is  a  broad  white  tttipe^  and' 
beneath  thia,  ftom  the  anieiior  canthus  of  the  eye,  a  bar- 
rower  dark  sttipe#  parallel  to  it  and  separating  it  from  the 
faWn-eoknir  of  the  cheeks ;  the  hind  part  of  Uie  head,  the 
back  of  the  earsi  neek^  shouldsfs,  back,  sides,  ilnd  ctoMp^ 
Are  fulVeas,  of  dtffBteht  shades  acOording  to  the  age  ef  the 
individual ;  all  the  under  parts  are  white,  and  this  c«Aoiir 
is  separated  from  the  fulvous  of  the  sides  by  a  broad  dark- 
brown  lonmttMinal  band  on  the  flanks ;  the  knees  are  frir- 
nished  witn  bruahel  Of  dark  hair,  and  the  ears  are  filled 
internally  With  long  whHfe  hair  arranged  in  three  longitu- 
dinal stHse. 

The  gazelle  i*  fbund  in  Egypt,  Barbary,  and  some  say 
also  in  Asia  If  indt ;  but  it  is  veiy  questionable  whether  the 
animal  of  thO  Letant  does  not  really  belong  to  a  diflerent 
species,  to  the  Antihpe  Arabica^  or  perhaps  to  the  Antilope 
subgutturosdi  It  lives  in  large  troops  Upon  the  borders  of 
the  Tell,  or  eultivatofl  oouhtry,  and  the  Sahara^  or  desert ; 
when  pursued^  flies  to  some  distanoe*  then  stops  to  gAze  a 
moment  at  the  hunters,  and  aeain  renews  its  flight.  The 
flock,  when  attaeked  collectively,  disperse  in  all  directions, 
but  soon  reunite,  and,  when  brought  to  bay,  defbnd  them- 
selves with  courage  and  obstinacy,  uniting  in  a  close  circle, 
with  the  females  and  fawns  in  the  centre,  and  presenting 
their  hortu  at  all  points  to  their  enemies;  yet^  notwi^- 
standins  their  courage,  they  are  the  eommon  prey  of  the 
lion  ana  panther,  and  are  hunted  with  great  perseveranee 
by  the  ArAbs  and  Bedoweens  of  the  desert.  When  tsdtea 
yotthg,  they  are  easily  domesticated,  and  soon  become  fami- 
liar. This  animal  is  frequentlv  out  upon  the  monuments 
of  Egypt  and  Nubia. 

3S.  The  KsVRt  kA,  km>9tta,  Palla^  is  still  very  imper- 
fectly distinptished  from  the  gazelle,  but  appears  to  be  in 
reahty  a  different  species*  characterised  principally  by  the 
compression  of  its  horns,  their  being  provided  in  the  adult 
male  with  a  greater  number  of  annuli,  and  bonding  forwards 
with  a  more  bold  and  sudden  curvature  at  the  points.  The 
habitat  also  of  these  two  animals  is  diflerent,  the  kevel  being 
found  onlv  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  great  African  desert 
to  that  innabited  by  the  doreas ;  and  this  is  itself  a  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  those  who  maintain  their  specific 
difference,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  require  a 
careful  examination  and  comparison.  This  M>ecies  is  found 
in  Senegal,  where,  according  to  the  report  of  Adapson,  kevel 
is  its  name  among  the  natives.  It  resides  in  extensive 
nooks  on  the  open  stony  plains,  and  is  said  to  be  in  all 
respects  similar  to  the  gazelle  in  its  manners  and  habits. 

39.  The  Ahu  iA»  subguiturosiif  Guldenstsedt)  is  Ukewise 
a  species  which  requires  to  be  re-examined,  and  carefully 
compared  with  the  gazelle  and  kevel,  not  that  there  is  any 
reasonable  doubt  as  to  its  actual  existence,  but  because  its 
characters  luive  not  been  sufliciently  distinguished  from  those 
of  tne  conterminous  species,  which  has  given  rise  to  no  small 
confusion  and  fluctuation  of  opinion  upon  this  part  of  our 
subject.  The  ahu  inhabits  all  the  central  parts  of  Asia,  Per- 
sia, Dauria,  the  country  around  lake  Baikal,  and  from  the  east- 
em  limits  of  Great  Bucharia  to  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont. 
It  associates  with  its  own  species  in  extensive  flocks,  fre- 
quents the  open  uncovered  plains  and  naked  hills  of  moderate 
elevation,  and  feetls  principally  upon  the  almnthium  PonH- 
cum.  The  flesh  is  much  esteemed,  and  of  an  agreeable 
I  taste. 

I  40.  The  Kalsskp BB,  {A.  Bennettiu  Sykes,)  described  by 
'  Colonel  Sf  kes  in  the  first  part  of  the  ProceedingJt  of  (he 
Zoological  Society,  is  an  elegant  species  closely  allied  to  the 
\  doreas  in  all  its  most  prominent  characters,  but  higher  on 
j  the  limbs,  and  considerably  different  in  its  habits.  This 
'  species  seems  to  be  the  antuope  cora  of  Colonel  Smith. 

The  kalseepeo,  or  black  tail,  so  called  by  tlie  Mahrattas, 
on  account  of  the  deep  black  colour  of  that  organ,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  the  uame  of  the  goat  antelope  by  the  Euro- 
peans, is  fotind  on  the  rocky  hills  of  the  Deccan*  and, 
according  to  the  report  of  Colonel  Sykes»  differs  from 
most  other  antelopes  of  the  present  section  in  not  being 
gregarious,  there  being  rarely  more  tiian  three  or  four  found 
together  in  the  same  company,  and  not  unfrequently  a 
solitary  individual. 

41.  The  Arikl  Antblopk,  (A.  Arabica,  Hemprich  and 
Ehrenberg,)  so  called  by  the  Arabs  on  account  of  its  light* 
elegant,  and  graceful  form.  The  size  and  proportions  of 
this  animal  are  similar  to  those  of  the  gazelle  and  othei 
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speeias  already  described  in  the  present  section ;  the  odour, 
however*  is  considerably  deeper  and  darker  than  that  of  the 
common  doicas. 

This  species  inhabits  Arabia,  and  was  found  on  the  stony 
hills  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  by  the  travel- 
lers Hemprich  and  Ehrenbeiv,  whose  recent  journey  in 
northern  Afirica  and  western  Asia  has  becm  productive  of 
such  a  vast  collection  of  new  and  interesting  zoological 
riches. 


[A.  SaraiaMringU.] 

42.  A.  ScBMMBRiNGii,  (Crctzschmar,)  one  of  the  most 
beautiftil  antelopes  of  this  section,  was  discovered  by  Riippel, 
(during  his  journey  through  the  northern  provinces  of  Abys- 
sinia,) and  is  described  by  Cretzschmar  in  the  zoological 
part  of  that  traveller's  works.  It  is  considerably  larger 
than  the  species  hitherto  described  in  the  present  group. 
The  horns  are  irregularlv  lyrated,  bending  boldly  outwaros 
towards  the  points,  and  then  suddenly  turning  inwards 
towards  one  another,  with  a  very  sharp  and  well-defined 
curve;  annulated  with  fifteen  or  sixteen  prominent  and 
complete  rings  which  reach  from  the  base  to  the  inward 
curvature  witnin  about  two  inches  and  a  quarter  of  the 
poinu.  The  colour  of  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  the 
neck,  shoulders,  back,  croup,  sides  and  outward  faces  of 
the  fore-arms  and  thighs,  is  a  beautiful  clear  Isabel  or 
yellowish  dun,  the  hair  being  extremely  short,  and  appear- 
ing almost  as  if  it  had  been  clipped  or  shorn.  It  does  not 
lie  close  and  smooth  upon  the  hide,  nor  does  it  all  follow  the 
same  direction,  as  in  the  generality  of  animals,  but  is  dis- 
posed in  innumerable  small  waves,  pointing  in  difi'erent 
directions,  as  if  it  had  been  regularly  shaded  and  parted  on 
each  side,  and  appearing  glossy  or  glazed  along  their  ridges 
with  a  shining  aun  shade,  more  or  less  intense  according 
to  ^e  light  iu  which  it  is  observed.  All  the  under  parts 
of  the  body  are  of  the  most  pure  and  brilliant  white,  and 
a  large  disk  of  the  same  colour  surrounds  the  tail  and  passes 
over  the  rump  and  croup.  The  white  of  the  belly  also  is 
separated  from  the  yellowish  dun  of  the  sides,  immediately, 
vfithout  being  shaded  off.  The  tail  is  small  and  slender, 
nearly  naked  at  the  root,  and  Aimished  at  the  extremity 
with  a  tuft  of  mixed  brown  and  grey  hairs.  The  outsides  of 
the  legs  are  very  pale  fkwn-colour,  the  insides  white,  and 
the  knee-brushes  white  and  fawn  mixed.  The  ears  are 
pret^  long  and  brown,  with  a  narrow  black  border  sur- 
rounding their  outer  edge.  The  face  is  dark  brown  in  some 
specimens,  and  pure  black  in  others,  uniform  towards  the 
end  of  the  nose,  but  curiously  mixed  with  wavy  ted  on  the 
forehead :  on  each  side  of  this  a  broad  white  band  passes 
from  the  root  of  the  horns  over  the  eyes  to  the  nose,  and 
there  is  an  indication  of  a  small  black  one  fVom  the  anterior 
angle  of  the  eye  to  the  comer  of  the  mouth,  separating  this 
white  band  from  the  cheeks  and  sides  of  the  lower  jaw,  which 
are  uniform  fawn-colour.  The  horns  of  the  female  have 
nearly  the  same  curvature  as  those  of  the  male,  and  are 
frdly  as  long,  but  they  are  much  more  slender,  and  have  not 
such  prominent  annuU.  This  is  the  only  external  difference 
observable  between  the  sexes. 


This  antelope  fluents  hills  of  moderate  aioent  and  ele* 
▼ation  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  Abyssinia,  and  is  said  to 
live  in  pairs,  and  not  to  unite  into  large  flocks  like  the  gaselle 
and  kevel. 

43.  The  Sprinqbok,  (A.  euehore,  Forster,)  called  likewise 
Pronkhok,  or  Showy  goat,  by  the  Dutch  of  South  Africa, 
and  Tesbi  by  the  Hottentots,  is  perhaps  the  most  grace- 
ftil  in  its  proportions,  and  beautifiilly  varied  in  its  odoors, 
of  all  the  antelope  tribe.  Imagination  cannot  ooiioei\fe 
a  qjuadruped  more  light  and  airy  in  form,  more  delicate 
in  Its  proportions,  or  whose  movements  are  ezeeuted  with 
more  natural  ease  and  grace,  than  the  springbok,  or, 
as  the  English  colonists  now  universally  denominate  it, 
springbuck.  In  point  of  size  it  is  nearly  a  third  larger 
than  the  dorcas.  The  horns  of  the  springbuck  are  ra&r 
irregularly  lyrated,  like  those  of  the  species  last  described ; 
they  are  round,  black,  annulated  very  regulariy  till  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  points,  spreading  first  backwards 
and  widely  outwards,  and  finally  tummg  inwards,  and 
witiii  an  almost  impnerceptible  twist  on  their  own  axis  back- 
wards. The  hair  is  long  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body, 
particulariy  on  the  back  and  croup,  but  smooth,  sleek, 
and  shining:  it  is  of  a  beautifUl  light  cinnamon-colour 
on  the  shoulders,  neck,  back,  sides,  and  thighs,  and  of  a 
pure  snowy  white  ou  the  breast,  belly,  and  inner  fiiee  of 
the  limbs,  these  two  coloura  being  separated  on  the  flanks 
by  a  broad  longitudinal  band  of  a  deep  vinous  red  co- 
lour, larger  and  more  distinct  than  in  any  other  species 
of  antelope.  The  whole  head,  face,  cheeks,  and  chm  are 
white,  with  a  broad  brown  band  on  each  side  firom  the  eyes 
to  the  comers  of  the  mouth,  and  a  mark  of  the  same  colour 
on  the  centre  of  the  face,  commencing  in  a  narrow  point  on 
the  muzzle,  and  enlarging  as  it  proceeds  upwards,  till  it 
joins  the  reddish  fawn-colour  of  the  body  on  the  crown  of 
the  h^kd.  The  eyes  are  lar^  lively,  and  of  a  brown  colour ; 
the  ears  long,  small,  and  cylmdrical  at  the  root,  then  widen- 
ing in  the  middle,  and  ending  in  an  attenuated  point.  The 
neck  is  long,  slender,  and  sliffhtly  compressed  on  the  sides, 
the  hoofr  are  small,  black,  and  triangular,  the  legs  remark- 
ably long  and  slender,  and  the  tail  small,  round,  and  naked, 
except  a  ridge  of  stiff  black  hair  which  fringes  it  along  the 
upper  sumfoce,  and  forms  a  small  tuft  at  the  extremity.  But 
the  most  remarkable  and  distinctive  character  of  this  species 
consists  in  two  longitudind  foldings  or  duplications  of  the 
skin  on  Uie  croup,  which  commence  above  the  loins,  or  about 
the  middle  of  the  back,  and  mn  in  a  straight  line  from 
thence  to  the  tail.  The  interior  of  these  folds  is  lined  with 
long  hair  of  nine  or  ten  inches  in  length,  and  of  the  most 
briLliant  and  snowy  whiteness ;  they  are  IUlowiso  under  the 
complete  command  of  the  animal^s  volition,  and  are  opened 
and  ^ut  at  pleasure.  When  closed,  which  they  always  are 
when  the  animal  is  at  rest,  their  lips  form  a  narrow  line 
along  the  top  of  the  loins  and  croup,  wnich,  being  covered  by 
the  long  cinnamon-red  hair  of  the  back  and  hips,  is  scarcely 
distinguishable,  or  only  as  a  narrow  white  streak ;  but  when 
the  animal  leaps  or  runs,  these  folds  are  expanded,  and 
form  a  broad  ciroular  mark  of  the  purest  white,  which  ex- 
tends over  the  whole  croup  and  hips,  and  produces  a  most 
remarkable  and  pleasing  effect. 

The  springbuck  is  so  called  from  its  remarkable  habit  of 
jumping  almost  perpendicularly  upwards,  apparently  with- 
out any  other  motive  than  for  its  own  amusement.  It  re- 
sides, in  almost  innumerable  flocks,  on  the  dry  arid  plains 
and  karroos  of  the  interior  of  South  Africa,  seldom  approach- 
ing the  inhabited  districts  of  the  colony,  unless  in  seasons  of 
peculiar  drought,  when  the  pools  and  pastures  of  the  interior 
are  dried  and  burnt  up  by  the  excessive  heat,  and  these  ani- 
mals are  compelled  to  migrate  in  seareh  of  a  more  abundant 
supply.  On  tnese  occasions  they  are  said  to  unite  into  flocks 
which  often  consist  of  firom  ten  to  fifty  thousand  individuals, 
spreading  over  the  fftce  of  the  whole  country  like  a  swarm 
of  locusts,  devouring  every  vegetable  substance  that  they 
meet  with,  and  scarcely  deviating  fh>m  their  direct  path  to 
avoid  the  men  and  dogs  which  endeavour  to  turn  them  into 
another  direction.  So  great  are  their  numbers,  that  those 
which  happen  to  get  into  the  rear  of  the  troop  are  lean  and 
half  starved  before  the  migration  is  concludeo,  firom  the  ad- 
vanced ranks  cropping  the  scanty  pastures  almost  bare,  and 
thus  leaving  them  neariy  destitute  of  food ;  but  when  the 
journey  is  concluded,  an^  the  troop  begins  to  retrace  its 
steps  northwards,  those  which  formed  the  van  during  the 
advance  are  necessarily  in  the  rear  returning,  soon  lose  their 
plump  oonditioni  and  are  in  their  tum>su1^ected|to  want 
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■od  starvatkni.  Dannff  thase  migntiont  they  ar«  cknel? 
fbllowed  by  lions,  panuen,  hyeetnas,  and  wild  dogs,  which 
dMtrpy  grMi  numbers  of  them.  There  is  perhaps  no  object 
in  nature  finer  than  a  flock  of  these  beautiful  antelo|>es 
oilivening  the  dreary  brown  karroos  of  South  Africa  with 
their  graMftd  motions,  now  leaping  perpendicularly  upwards 
to  the  lieight  of  six  or  seven  feet,  displaying  at  the  same 
time  the  snowy  white  marks  on  their  croups,  and  anon 
flying  over  the  desert  with  the  speed  of  a  whirlwind.  It  is 
only  when  disturbed,  or  otherwise  excited,  that  they  make 
thoee  extraordinary  springs  from  which  they  have  derived 
their  name ;  nor  do  they  ever  display  the  white  mark  on 
the  romp  except  on  these  occasions.  They  are  said  to  be 
particularly  sffinsted  by  the  change  of  the  weather,  and  are 
observed  to  lea^  more  than  usual  before  the  setting  in  of  the 
south  wind,  wmch,  at  the  Cane  of  Good  Ho]^,  generally  be- 
tokens stormir  weather,  ana  is  always  violent  and  tem- 
pestuous. 'When  taken  young,  the  springbuck  is  easily 
tamed,  and  soon  displm  all  me  petulance  and  familiarity 
of  the  oonimon  goat,  butting  at  every  stran^r  that  ap- 
proaches it,  and  warding  off  stones  or  other  objects  thrown 
at  it  with  its  horns. 

44.  The  Blbssbok,  (A.  pygarga,  Pallas,)  also  a  South 
African  species,  is  considerably  the  largest  animal  belonging 
to  the  present  group :  it  is,  in  point  Qf  size,  superior  to  the 
stag  of  Burope,  measuring,  when  fiill  grown,  five  feet  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  ratho:  better  than  three  feet  and  a  half 
in  beisht  at  the  shoulder.  The  horns  are  sixteen  inches 
long,  large,  regularly  lyrated,  and  of  the  same  form  in  both 
sexes,  those  of  the  nudes  bsing  only  thicker  and  heavier 
than  tkiose  of  the  females.  They  are  round,  annulated  with 
eleven  or  twdre  prominent  rings  which  reach  to  within  a 
ooujde  of  inches  of  the  points,  rather  close  at  the  base,  regu- 
lariy  but  moderately  divergent,  and  five  inches  separate  at 
the  tips*  The  ears  are  seven  inches  in  length,  ereci  pointed, 
and  cylindrical,  reddish-fawn  colour  on  me  back  and  white 
within,  with  the  usual  longitudinal  stria.  The  colours  of 
the  head  and  body  are  most  singularly  disposed ;  the  whole 
animal  appears  as  if  it  had  been  artificially  painted  with  dif- 
ferent shwles  laid  on  in  separate  masses.  The  head  and 
neck  are  of  a  brilliant  brownish-bay,  so  deep  as  to  resemble 
the  colour  of  arterial  blood ;  this  is  particularly  visible  upon 
Uie  cbeeks  and  about  the  root  of  the  horns,  from  the  central 
point  between  which  descends  a  narrow  stripe  of  the  purest 
white  as  fiur  as  the  orbits,  immediately  above  which  it  ex- 
pands and  covers  the  whole  face  and  nose  down  to  the 
muszle,  forming  a  broad  mark,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  horses,  a 
blaze,  and  giving  origin  to  the  name  of  hlessbok  or  blazebuck, 
by  whidi  wis  species  is  known  among  the  Cape  colonists. 
llij»  back  is  of  a  brownish-bav,  thickly  overlaid,  or,  as  it  were, 
glased  or  japanned  with  duU  purplish-white,  and  there  is  a 
very  broad  purplish-brown  band  on  the  Hanks  passing  tcom 
the  fore-arm  backwards,  and  extending  obliquely  over  the 
outer  fiu»  of  the  thiffhs.  The  breast,  belly,  and  interior  of 
the  fore>arms  and  thighs  are  white,  and  this  colour  also 
shovrs  itself  on  the  posterior  fece  of  the  hips  and  thighs, 
and  passes  in  a  small  creseent  over  the  rear  of  the  croup, 
forming  a  white  disk  around  the  tail,  and  giving  origin  to 
the  specific  name  of  pygarga,  which  has  been  rather  arbi- 
trarily bestowed  upon  &is  animal,  the  real  pygarga  of  the 
antients  being  certainly  a  different  species,  and  an  inha- 
bitant of  norttiem  Africa.  The  tail  is  long  and  switched, 
neariy  naked  at  the  root,  and  terminated  by  a  tuft  of  very 
long  black  hair ;  the  trunk  alone  is  seven  inches  in  length, 
and  the  terminal  tuft  four  inches  more,  making  the  tail  alto- 

f  ether  about  a  foot  lonsr.  The  knees  are  wittiout  brushes, 
ut  M.  Desmarest,  and  mdeed  the  g^enerality  of  naturalists 
who  have  described  it,  are  mistaken  in  supposing  this  spe- 
cies to  be  without  lachrymal  sinuses. 

This  splendid  animal,  which  is  likewise  called  bontebok 
or  painted  goat,  by  the  Dutch,  was  formerly  very  common 
in  the  colony  of  the  Cape,  and  is  still  found  in  the  district  of 
Zwellendam,  east  of  Cape  Town,  but  it  has  long  ceased  to 
abound  in  tiie  enormous  multitudes  which  old  travellers 
mention  to  have  spread  over  the  plains  like  a  troop  of  spring- 
boks. The  young  are  at  first  of  a  brownish-red  colour  on 
the  body,  partially  glazed,  as  in  the  adults ;  but  what  is  most 
remarkable  of  aU  is,  that  the  face,  instead  of  being  white 
as  in  the  grown  animal,  is  of  a  very  deep  brownish-black 
colour,  slightly  mixed  with  scattered  grey  hairs.  This 
niigular  mark  of  nona^,  which  could  not  have  been  well 
anticipated,  has  given  rise  to  the  very  natural  and  pardonable 
•Ivor  of  Mr.  WoWi  wbo»  in  the  16th  No.  of  the  Zoological 


Jmmalf  has  described  the  young  hlessbok  as  a  distinet  spe- 
cies,  under  the  name  of  A.  pertonaicL  The  mistake  is 
pointed  out  in  Smuts's  DissertaHo  Zoologiea. 

XIII.  The  thirteenth  section  of  the  genus  Antilope  con- 
tains a  small  but  interesting  group  of  these  animals,  which 
Mr.  Bennett  has  formed  and  characterised  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  the  TramactioM  qf  the  Zoological  Society,  It 
comprehends  the  species  which  Fhny  has  mentioned  under 
the  name  of  elama,  and  is  distinguished  firom  the  last  sec- 
tion only  by  the  character  of  the  horns,  which  are  larger, 
thicker,  and  have  much  bolder  curvatures,  turning  first 
almost  horizontaUy  towards  the  rear,  and  then  suddenly  for- 
wards so  as  to  form  a  hook  towards  the  front  almost  as  com- 
plete as  that  of  the  chamois  is  towards  the  rear.  The  legs 
are  remarkably  long,  the  neck  long  and  slender,  and  there  is 
a  white  spot  on  the  throat  of  all  the  species.  In  other  respects 
the  characters  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  the  species 
belonging  to  the  twelfth  section. 


[The  Mhorr,  A.  mhorrJ] 

45.  The  Mho&r  (A.  mhorr,  Bennett)  is  four  feet  two 
inches  long  from  the  nose  to  the  origin  of  the  tail,  two  feet 
six  inches  hieh  at  the  shoulder,  and  two  feet  eight  inches  at 
the  croup ;  the  length  of  the  head  ftx)m  the  nose  to  the  root 
of  the  horn  is  seven  inches ;  that  of  the  horn  nine  inches 
and  a  half  on  the  curve,  and  seven  and  a  half  in  a  straight 
line ;  and  that  of  the  tail  seven  inches  without  the  terminal 
tuft  The  hair  of  the  body  is  sleek  and  of  moderate  lengtii ; 
on  the  head  and  face  it  is  very  short  and  close,  except  about 
the  root  of  the  horns,  where  it  is  slighUy  tufted ;  the  hair  of 
the  limbs  is  also  short,  except  the  tufts  below  the  knees, 
which  are  long  and  consist  of  a  mixture  of  dark  brown  and 
grey  hairs.  The  horns  are  thick  at  the  base,  and  annulated 
with  eleven  or  twelve  prominent  and  complete  rings,  which 
occupy  about  two-thirds  of  their  entire  length ;  they  are 
round,  smooth,  and  attenuated  towards  the  tips,  which  point 
directly  forwards,  and  are  but  moderately  sharp.  The  ears 
are  narrow,  erect,  and  pointed  ;  the  eyes  large,  dark,  and 
lively ;  and  the  tail  long,  naked  at  the  base,  and  furnished 
at  the  extremity  with  a  tuft  of  long  black  hair.  The  colour 
of  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  of  the  neck,  back,  shoul- 
ders, sides,  fore-arms  and  thiffhs,  as  well  as  of  the  whole 
throat  except  a  square  s^rat  on  me  larynx,  is  a  deep  brown- 
ish-red, and  a  narrow  stripe  of  the  same  colour  is  continued 
down  the  outer  face  of  the  legs,  both  anterior  and  posterior, 
from  the  shoulders  and  thighs  respectively  to  the  hoofe  and 
pasterns ;  the  belly,  butto<SLs,  posterior  f^  of  the  thighs 
and  inner  face  of  the  extremities  are  pure  white,  as  well  as 
the  spot  on  the  larynx  above  referrea  to ;  and  this  colour, 
after  spreading  round  the  entire  region  of  the  tail,  is  conti- 
nued forwards  on  the  hip  in  a  pointed  stripe  on  each  side, 
about  half  way  between  the  croup  and  the  knee  joint,  and 
reaching  nearly  over  the  whole  hip.  It  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  sunounding  colour,  and  has  a  very  singular  effect. 
There  is  no  dark  band  on  the  flanks,  the  light  colours  of  the 
under  parts  being  abruptiy  separated  from  the  darker  shade 
above  without  any  blending  or  intermediate  colour.  The 
head  and  cheeks  are  light  fawn-colour,  intermixed,  in  firont 
of  the  horns,  with  dark  l»rown  fmd  grey  hairs,  and  markw} 
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belavr  Un  oponmg  of  !the  auborbiUl  Binutes  with  •  lolall 
aw\  vpot  representing  the  black  band  which  ptttsen  in  th6 
species  of  the  last  division,  from  the  anterior  canthus  of  the 
eye  to  the  corner  of  the  mouth  :  the  whole  line  of  the  nose 
and  cha{rron  are  likewise  dark  brown«  miied  with  my  in 
old  sMcimens,  and  the  back  of  the  ears  ii  fawn-onouted» 
tippea  with  black. 

Two  males  of  this  beautiful  species  were  sent  from  Moga- 
dore  to  the  Zoological  Society,  and  lived  for  some  time  iii 
the  gardens  of  the  Re^nt's  Park.  The  species  is  not 
found  in  the  empire  of  llarocoo,  but  individuals  are  ocea- 
sionalljr  brought  from  the  opposite  confines  of  the  Desert ; 
(ho  animal  is  much  sought  after  by  the  Arabs  on  account 
of  producinff  the  bezoar  stones  so  highly  valued  in  eastern 
medicine.  These  stones  are  commonly  called  in  Marocco, 
Baid-el-Mhorr,  mhorr^s  eggs. 

46.  The  Nanoubr  {A.  dama,  Pallas).  This  species  was 
originally  described  and  figured  by  Bufibn  from  materials 
brought  by  Adanson  &om  Senegal;  since  that  time  the 
animal  has  not  been  seen  by  any  naturalist,  and  as  the  de- 
scription of  Buflbn  is  impeifect,  some  reasonable  doubt  may 
be  entertained  whether  it  be  not  in  reality  the  young  of  the 
mhorr. 

47.  The  Addra  (A.  rvflaoUis,  H.  Smith)  is  a  beautifiil 
species  of  eastern  Africa,  discovered  on  the  barren  wastes 
of  Nubia  by  Riippel,  and  in  Sennaar  and  Dongola  by  Hemp- 
rieh  and  £hrenberg.  The  whole  length  of  this  species  is 
five  feet  four  inches*  its  height  at  the  shoulder  three  feet; 
the  length  of  the  head  is  eight  inches,  that  of  the  horns 
twelve  inches  and  a  half,  and  that  of  the  tail  nine  inches. 
The  horns  are  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  mhorr  already 
described,  as  are  likewise  the  general  form  and  proportions 
of  the  body.  This  species  is  gregarious,  and  fesides  in 
flocks  on  the  desert  between  Nubia,  I>>ngola,  and  Kor*> 
dofan. 

XIV.  The  fourteenth  group  of  antelopes  is  distinguished 
by  having  small  horns  perfectlv  smooth  and  black,  spring- 
ing immediately  above  the  orbits,  almost  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  (ace,  and  straight  for  the  first  two-thirds  of 
their  length,  then'bent  abruptly  backwards  so  as  to  fbrm  a 
perfect  hook,  very  sharp  at  the  points,  and  common  to  bfith 
sexes.  The  lips  are  hairy  and  attenuated;  there  is  no 
lachrymal  sinus  nor  maxillary  gland,  but  a  small  fold  or 
opening  of  the  skin  of  the  occiput  nearly  at  the  root  of  each 
horn,  (which,  nowever,  appears  not  to  be  provided  with  a 
secfeting  gtand  like  these  organs,)  is  a  character  peculiar  to 
the  present  group,  and,  as  already  observed,  may  nave  given 
rise  to  the  opinion  of  the  antients,  that  goats  breathed 
through  their  ears.  The  form  of  the  horns  and  the  posses- 
sion of  inguintll  pores  dre  the  only  characters  which  the 
species  Included  in  this  group  possesses  in  common  with  the 
antelope  tribes*  all  its  other  characters  approximate  it  to  the 
^oats,  as  well  as  its  habits  and  mode  of  Ufe,  and  it  appears 
m  fact  to  ibrm  the  natural  link  which  connects  these  two 
gonera.  The  knees  are  without  brushes,  and  the  females 
profided  with  two  teats.    There  is  but  a  single  species. 


48.  The  CtlAMOIt,  {Ak  rupictprai  PiUas,)  the  mdy  ani- 
mil  of  western  Burope  that  partakes  in  any  degi%«  of  the 
eharaoiers  of  the  Antelopes.  The  horns  of  this  species  haVe 
been  suMciently  described  above ;  they  are  Seldom  mote 
than  six  or  seven  inches  long,  and  are  nearly  parallel 
throughout  their  whole  extent.  The  entire  ISngth  of  the 
body  is  about  three  tBei  three  inohes,  that  of  the  hsad.to  the 
root  of  (he  horns  six  inches^  that  of  the  ears  four  inches,  of 
the  tail  three  inches  and  a  quarter,  and  the  height  at  the 
shoulders  rather  better  than  two  feet  Ths  whole  body  is 
covered  with  long  hair,  hanging  down  over  the  sides»  of  a 
deep  brown  colour  in  winter*  and  broWnish-fawn  colour  in 
summer,  being  itt  spring  slightly  mixed  with  f^rey :  the 
head  is  of  a  very  pale  vellow  or  straw  colour^  with  a  dark 
brown  band  on  each  side  passing  from  the  root  of  the  esrs 
to  the  comers  of  the  mouth,  and  eneiroling  the  eyes  and 
base  of  the  horns ;  the  tail  is  short  and  blackf  and  the  edges 
of  the  hips  and  interior  of  the  thighs  and  ears  alone  white. 
The  face  is  straight  as  in  the  goat*  the  fan  SBall«  erect, 
and  pointed,  and  the  chin  without  a  beard>  In  old  indivi- 
duals, particularly  during  the  sevent  colds  of  winter^  the 
cheeks,  chin,  and  throat  turn  white,  and  the  breast  and  belly 
are  at  all  times  of  a  Ught  silvery  brown  or  yellow*  Under- 
neath the  external  covering  there  is  a  short  thick  ooat  of 
fine  wool,  which  lies  close  to  the  skin,  and  proteots  the  ani- 
mal from  the  rigours  of  the  cold  mountain  regions  which  it 
inhalnts.  The  colours  of  both  sexes  are  the  same,  but  the 
females  are  rather  smaller  than  the  males^  and  have  boms 
less  abruptly  hooked  backwards.  They  bo  five  months  with 
young,  and  kid  in  March  or  April,  produoing  ofie  or  very 
rarely  two  at  a  birth,  which  they  suelde  till  the  October  fol- 
lowing. The  young  are  at  first  of  a  uniform  oeep  yellowish 
brown,  with  tne  lower  jaw,  sides  of  th^  head  and  throat 
white,  and  the  same  dark  bands  through  the  eyes  as  ia  the 
adults,  Only  not  extendinff  so  far  back  6n  the  head. 

The  chamois,  like  the  ibex,  inhabits  the  loftiest  chains  of 
the  nrimitive  mountain  ridges,  and  displays  all  the  vivacity, 
restlessness  and  agility  of  tne  Common  goat.  It  is  extremely 
impatient  of  heat,  and  during  summer  is  only  to  be  found 
on  the  tops  of  the  nighest  mountains,  or  in  deep  glens  where 
the  snow  lies  throughout  th6  year :  in  winter,  nowever,  it 
descends  to  the  lower  ridges,  ana  ii  is  then  only  ihat  the 
hunters  can  pursue  it  with  anv  hope  of  success,  its  senses 
of  sight  and  smell  are  remarkably  acute ;  it  scents  a  man 
at  the  distance  of  half  a  league,  and  displays  the  greatest 
restlessness  and  alarm  till  it  obtains  a  sight  of  the  object  of 
its  terror,  leaping  upon  the  highest  roc&  at  band  in  order 
to  command  a  more  extensite  prospect,  and  uttering  a  sup- 
pressed whistle  or  hissing  sound,  being  all  the  time  in  a 
state  of  the  greatest  agitation ;  but  no  sooner  does  he  appear 
in  sight  than  it  flies  with  the  utmost  speed,  scaling  rocks 
which  few  other  animals  could  attempt,  and,  if  not  inter- 
cepted by  stratagem,  soon  leaving  its  pursuers  far  behind. 
Tlie  usual  and  most  successful  m^e  of  tiunting  the  chamois 
is  thereibre  for  a  party  of  hunters  to  unite,  and  surround 
some  mountain  glen  which  they  are  previously  known  to 
frequent  for  the  purpose  of  lying  on  the  fresh  show  during 
the  day-time ;  towaras  this  point  the  hunters  advance  sirauU 
tan^oUsly,  and  the  animals,  of  course  scenting  those  which 
come  down  the  wind,  retire  in  an  opposite  direction  and  are 
inteK'eptcd  by  another  party.  The  food  of  the  chamois  con- 
sists of  mountain  herb^,  flowers,  and  the  tender  shoots  of 
trees  and  shrubs ;  it  seldom  drinks.  Nothing  can  be  more 
admirable  than  the  agility  with  which  it  ascends  and  de- 
scends rocks  apparently  perpendicular.  It  docs  not  descend 
at  a  Single  bound  nor  in  a  Vertical  direction,  biit  by  project- 
ing itself  obliquely  or  diagotially  fbrwards,  striking  the  face 
of  the  rock  three  or  (bur  times  with  iU  fbct  for  the  purpose 
of  renewing  its  (brce,  or  directing  it  more  steadily  to  the 
point  it  aims  at ;  and  in  this  manner  it  will  descend  a  per- 
pendicular rock  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  height,  without 
the  smallest  nrojectioii  Upon  whibh  it  could  i^st  its  feet. 
This  animal  is  extremely  partial  to  salt,  and  many  stones 
are  met  with  in  the  Alps  hollowed  bv  the  continual  licking 
of  the  tshamois  on  account  of  the  saltpetre  with  which  they 
abound.  The  species  is  found  in  all  the  high  mountain 
chains  of  Europe  and  western  Asia,  In  the  Pvrenees,  the 
Alps,  the  Carpathian  and  Grecian  mountains,  the  chains  of 
Caucastis  and  Taurus,  and  peHiaps  in  other  situatiotis. 

XV.  We  have  now  arrived  at  a  group  which  dcptirts  con- 
siderably in  fbrm  atid  proportions  IVom  the  symmetry  and 
grace  of  the  antelope  tribe  in  general,  assuming  something 
of  the  weighty,  solid  make  and  massive  proportions  of  the 
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iomne  gMiiit,whlili  k  UkmuM  begins  toan^rMah  in  its 
sooloffiosl  eha^Mtara.     Tha  liams  sm  oonnen  to  balh 


',  long,  snot,  and  annulatad,  straight,  of  witii  a  single 
fiurvatim  aaokwaids,  or  in  one  speeies  twistod  into  a  beau- 
tiful spiial  of  two  or  thiee  turns ;  the  head  is  tenninated  by 
a  balftformed  muszle,  eoi|s>darabl?  more  developed  than  in 
the  sheep  or  goat,  but  not  sooompietely  as  in  the  ox  or  stag; 
there  are  no  suborbital  sinuses  (except,  perhaps,  in  one 
species) ;  neither  are  there  any  kpee^brushes  or  inguinal 
poMs,  and  the  femalaa  are  provided  with  ibur  toata,  The 
apeeies  belonging  to  this  division  ore  all  natives  of  Africa, 
and  perhaps  one  may  extend  across  the  southern  shores  of' 
Arabia  as  fieir  as  the  borders  of  Persia,  but  the  hunt  isex- 
tremelydoubtftil. 

49.  The  Addak  (A,  addcuc,  Liohtenstein)  is  mentioned 
by  Plin;^  under  the  name  of  str«pi$ogrog,  which,  says  he, 
the  Afineans  call  a^dax,  (or  it  may  be,  aeUkUy  tat  the  aeou- 
aative  addatem  ia  the  word  used  in  the  passage  referred 
to,  and  it  may  be  derived  from  either  of  these  forms  in  the 
nominative.)  From  the  time  ef  PUny  the  only  infonnatien 
whieh  «sa  had  about  this  animal  tin  a  veiy  recent  period 
way  derived  ftom  a  figure  and  desertplipn  of  the  skull  and 
horns  sent  l^our  oelebrated  countryman  Cains  to  his  friend 
Gefmer,  and  inserted  hi  the  great  work  ef  that  e^y  patu- 
mlist:  the  reoant.travetlars,  RUppel  and  Hemprich,  and 
Bhrenberg,  have  lately  redisoovered  this  species,  and  what 
ia  singula?  enough,  under  the  nntient  African  name  ascribed 
to  it  by  Pliny,  the  Arabs  still  denominating  it  akaseh,  akeu, 
or  addas,  with  the  addition  ef  the  syllable  abu  (frther), 
which  they  bestow  upon  many  other  animals,  as  alni-HannU 
(frtbev  Jehn)  ft>r  the  ibis,  &c. 

The  length  of  the  frill  srown  addax  is  six  feet  from  the 
muszle  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  its  height  at  the  shoulder 
three  iset ;  the  horns,  measured  along  the  curves,  are  three 
fiMt  long,  the  ears  six  inches,  and  tl^  toil,  with  its  termi- 
nating toft,  one  Ibot.  The  animal  is  therefore  about  the 
aiae  ef  a  large  ass,  of  which  it  has  likewise  much  of  the 
make  and  proportions,  the  heavy  head,  thick  neck  and  le^, 
and  switoh  toil.  The  boms  are  round,  rather  slender  in 
proportion  to  their  length,  twisted  outwards  and  describing 
two  turns  of  a  wide  spiral,  annulated  to  within  five  or  six 
iBehes  of  the  points,  which  are  smooth  and  sharp ;  the 
fesm  of  the  horns  of  the  female  does  not  differ  from  that  of 
the  male,  but  in  the  young  the^  are  almost  straight.  The 
ears  are  pretty  long  and  proportionally  broader  than  in  most 
of  the  smaller  antelopes,  and  the  tail  reaches  almost  to  the 
bough  and  is  torminated  by  a  switoh  of  long,  coarse,  grey 
hair.  The  whole  head  and  neck,  both  above  and  below,  are 
of  a  deep  reddish-brown  colour,  except  a  transverse  mark  of 
pure  white  across  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead,  between 
the  orbito,  which  expands  on  the  cheeks  and  half  surrounds 
the  eyes ;  a  patoh  of  black  curly  hair  surrounds  the  root  of 
the  lioms,  and  there  is  a  scanty  beard  of  the  same  colour  on 
the  larynx ;  all  the  rest  of  the  animal,  including  the  entire 
body  from  the  nec\  backwards,  as  well  as  the  legs  and  tail, 
aiw  ffreyish  white:  the  hoofr  are  black,  and  remarkably 
l»oad,  to  enable  the  animal  to  pass  more  easily  over  the 
fine  and  loose  svids  of  the  deserts  in  which  it  resides. 

These  animals  live  in  pairs  on  the  sandy  deserts  of  cen- 
tral Africa,  and  appear  to  extend  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  continent.  Hemprich  and  Bhrenberg  found  them  in 
Dongola ;  and  a  pair  of  horns  were  brou{(ht  from  Bomou  by 
Denham  and  Clapperton,  and  deoosited  in  the  British  Mu- 
seam.    [See  the  article  Ado  ax.] 

50.  The  Abtj-Harb  {A.  leucoryx^  Pallas)  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  oelebrated  of  all  the  antelope  genus,  being  tne 
species  which  is  generally  supposed  to  ha\^  given  rise  to 
the  frAmlons  uniconi  of  the  antiente.  It  is,  indeed,  properly 
sp€faking,  the  oryx  of  antient  writers,  but  modem  authors 
have  ftllowed  the  example  of  Pallas  in  bestowing  that 
name  upon  a  species  of  southern  Africa  with  which  it  is 
imposaible  that  the  antients  could  have  been  acquainted, 
whilst  the  present  species  has  received  the  xioxxieofteucoryXf 
from  an  epithet  bestowed  upon  it  by  iElian  on  account  of 
ito  white  colour.  The  dimensions  of  this  animal  are  veiy 
liltie  less  than  those  of  the  addax.  The  horns  are  at  first 
directed  in  the  plane  of  the  forehead,  and  have  a  single 
gradual  and  moderate  curvature  throughout  their  whole 
course,  forming,  as  it  were,  the  segments  of  a  very  laree 
circle ;  they  are  small  in  proportion  to  their  great  length, 
annulated  about  halfway  up,  gradually  attenuated,  and  verv 
Hharp  at  the  points.  The  ears  are  long,  erect,  and  pointed,  and. 
tbe  tail  is  terminated  by  a  very  copiously  furnished  tuft  of 


long  haif'of  a  mixed  blaek  and  grey  eolour,  whieh  fsaahes 
below  the  houghs.  The  hair  on  the  head,  body,  and  #xtM- 
mities,  is  universally  short,  and  lies  spioolhly  along  the 
hide,  exeept  upon  the  ridge  of  the  back,  where  it  is  rather 
longer  and  reversed,  or  turned  towards  the  head  in  a  disee- 
tion  contrary  to  that  on  the  othor  parte  of  the  body,  and 
Ibrming  a  short  reversed  mane  from  the  middle  of  the  back 
to  the  oociput.  The  head  is  whito,  with  a  brown  mark  de- 
soending  perpendicularly  from  each  orbit,  and  expanding 
over  the  cheek,  and  a  similar  stripe  passing  down  the  oentre 
of  the  face  from  the  horns  to  the  muxsle ;  the  whole  neck 
also,  on  the  throat  as  well  as  on  the  upper  part,  is  of  a  uiii- 
torm  rusty  brown  colour,  but,  with  these  exoepljons,  all  the 
rest  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  legs  and  tail,  are  milk 
white. 

This  species  is  frequently  represented  on  the  monumento 
of  Bgypt  and  Nubia,  and  particularly  in  the  inner  chamber 
of  tlu»  great  pyramid  at  Memphis,  where  a  whole  group  of 
4iese  animals  is  represented,  some  being  driven  or  pushed 
forwards,  and  others  led  by  the  horns  or  by  a  eord  about  the 
neck,  apparently  by  wav  of  tribute  from  some  suliject  or 
conquered  nation.  Witn  one  exception,  these  representa- 
tions are  invariably  in  profile,  so  that  only  one  horn  is  seen. 
The  present  species  is  gregarious,  and  lives  in  large  herds 
in  Sennaar  and  Kordoftin,  feeding  prinoipally  upon  dif- 
ferent spedes  of  acacias. 


[Tb«  Algawl.  A.  goMeUM.} 

51.  The  Aloasbl,  (A.goMella^  Pallas,)  described  and 
figured  first  bv  Prosper  Alpinus,  and  more  recently  by 
M.  F.  Cuvier,  is  so  nearly  related  to  the  last  species,  that 
we  should  have  no  hesitetion  in  considering  it  as  absolutely 
the  same,  did  not  this  eminent  zoologist  expressly  inibrm  us 
that  his  algasel  was  ftirnished  with  lachrymal  sinuses,  which 
certainly  no  other  speeies  of  the  present  group  possesses. 
Tha  spedmen  described  by  M.  Cuvier  was  sent  from  Sene- 

S,  and  lived  for  some  time  in  the  menagerie  of  the  Jardin 
i  Plantes.  As  this  is  at  present  the  most  obscure  species 
of  the  group,  we  have  copied  the  engraving  of  M .  Uuvier, 
to  give  the  reader  the  opportunity  of  comparing  it  with  the 
beautifril  engravings  oithe  former  species  published  in  the 
works  of  Lichtonstoin,  Riippel  and  Hemprich,  and  Bhren- 
berg. Though  the  specimen  described  l^  M*  Cuvier  was 
obtained  from  Senegal,  we  are  assured  that  the  animal  is 
unknown,  or  at  least  very  rare,  in  that  country,  and  only 
brought  occasionally  from  a  distant  part  of  the  interior. 

52.  The  Gemsbok  (A,  ort/x,  Pallas)  is  in  all  respecte  a 
verv  distinct  and  marked  species.  It  is  a  heavy,  stout  ani- 
mal, about  five  fbet  in  lengtn,  and  three  £eet  two  inches  high 
at  the  shoulder ;  the  length  of  the  horns  is  firom  two  feet  to 
two  and  a  half,  that  of  the  ears  seven  inches,  and  that  of  the 
tail  thirteen  or  fourteen.  The  boms  are  almost  perfectly 
straight,  very  little  divergent,  and  situated  in  the  plane  of 
the  forehead;  they  are  obscurely  annulated  for  half  their 
length,  black,  and  blunt  in  the  male,  but  very  sharp-pointed 
in  the  female.  The  ears  are  large  and  pointed,  and  the 
toil  pretty  uniformly  covered  with  long  bla^hair,  forming 
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a  large  gwitoh.  The  general  colour  of  the  hodv  is  dark 
msty-uon  ^y  on  the  upper  parts,  and  white  on  the  under, 
the  two  beinff  separated  on  tne  flanks  by  a  broad  longitu- 
dinal band  of  dark  brown  or  black ;  and  the  hair  of  the 
back  and  neck  reversed,  as  in  the  two  species  last  described. 
The  head  is  white,  marked  with  two  transverse  bands  of 
deep  black,  rising  from  the  root  of  the  horns  and  passing 
down  the  fiice,  tl^n  encircling  the  eye,  and  uniting  under 
the  lower  jaw  with  those  of  the  opposite  side.  From  this 
point,  a  black  band  passes  down  the  throat  upon  the  chest, 
where  it  divides  into  four,  one  pair  of  which  pass  along  the 
flanks  and  divide  the  colours  of  the  upper  and  under  parts 
of  the  body,  the  other  pair  encircles  the  foro-arms ;  the 
thighs  are  likewise  black,  whilst  all  the  rest  of  the  limbs  is 
white,  except  a  black  mark  on  the  canons.  On  the  upper 
surface,  the  black  line  passes  down  the  neck  and  back,  and 
expands  into  a  broad  disk  on  the  rump.  These  colours  are 
all  boldly  separated  from  one  another,  and  the  harshness  of 
their  contrast  produces  a  very  singular  effect  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  animal. 

The  oryx  inhabits  the  karroos  of  South  Africa :  it  is  never 
found  in  the  woods,  but  keeps  on  the  open  plains,  and  lives 
in  pairs  or  small  families  of  four  or  five  individuals.  It  is 
extremely  dangerous  to  approach  when  wounded,  if  not  com- 
pletely disabled,  making  vigorous  use  of  its  long  powerftil 
horns,  and  it  is  said  being  not  unfrequently  the  first  to  com- 
mence the  assault.  We  are  even  assured  that  the  lion  him- 
self is  afraid  to  attack  this  powerful  and  courageous  animal, 
and  that  sometimes,  when  pressed  by  famine  he  has  ven- 
tured to  do  so,  he  has  been  beaten  off  with  disgrace,  or  even 
paid  for  his  temerity  with  his  life. 

XVI.  The  sixteenth  group  differs  from  that  which  we 
have  just  described  by  having  the  muzzle  more  completely 
formed,  but  in  all  other  respects  the  characters  arepredsely 
the  same,  at  least  as  far  as  they  are  known.  There  are 
neither  lachrymal  sinuses,  inguinal  pores,  nor  knee-brushes ; 
the  characters  of  the  females,  however,  have  not  been  ob- 
served, but  it  is  most  probable  that  they  are  provided  with 
horns  like  the  males,  and  have  four  teats.  The  horns  them- 
selves are  round,  annulated,  and  uniformly  bent  backwards, 
or  in  one  species  forwards ;  and  there  is,  as  in  most  of  the 
species  of  the  forpier  diwsion,  a  reversed  mane  on  the 
snoulders  and  neck.  These  animals  are  confined  to  Africa, 
and,  as  fiur  as  we  are  at  present  aware,  to  the  southern  por* 
tion  of  it,  yet  seldom,  if  ever,  passing  the  Orange  River, 
and  absolutely  unknown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape. 


[TIm  BUmrbok.  A,  lnieepA«a.l 

53.  The  Blauwbok  {A,  lencopluea,  Palhis)  was  formerly 
an  occasional  visiter  in  the  district  of  Zwellendam,  but  has 
not  been  seen  within  the  boundaries  of  the  colony  for  the 
last  thirty  years.  It  is  six  feet  in  length,  and  three  feet 
seven  inches  high  at  the  shoulder ;  the  head  is  nine  inches 
long  from  the  muzzle  to  the  base  of  the  horns ;  these  are 
two  feet  two  inches,  measured  along  the  curves ;  the  length 
of  the  ears  is  eight  inches,  and  that  of  the  tail,  with  its  ter- 
minating tuft,  one  foot.  The  horns  are  round,  uniformly  uuuer.  xuv 
curved  backwards,  and  marked  with  from  twenty  to  thirty  I  South  Africa. 


prominent  and  ooniplete  xiiin»  the  last  nx  inches  being 
smooth,  and  the  points  very  fine  and  sharp.  The  hide  of 
this  animal  is  perfectty  black,  and  it  is  this  colour  reflected 
through  the  ashy-grey  hair  that  communicates  the  dariL  blue 
shade  which  has  given  rise  to  the  name  of  Blauwbok,  or 
Bluebuck,  by  which  it  has  long  been  known  among  the 
Dutch  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  blauwbok  lives  in  pairs  or  small  families  of  five  or  six 
individuals  on  the  (men  plains  of  South  Afiica,  north  of  the 
Gareip  or  Orange  River.  It  is  dangerous  when  wounded, 
and  during  the  rutting  season  in  particular  is  said  to  attack 
indiscriminately  every  animal  that  comes  in  its  way. 

54.  The  Taxhaitzk,  (A.  barbata,  H.  Smith,)  beautifully 
figured  by  Mr.  Daniell  in  the  African  Scenery^  is  a  species 
which  appears  iq  differ  from  the  blauwbok  only  byits  long 
flowine  mane,  copbus  beard,  and  superior  size.  This  ani- 
mal inhabits  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Latakoo,  and  is 
called  Takhaitze  by  the  Booshuanas.  It  is  said  to  be  so 
wild  and  ferocious  that  the  natives  are  afraid  to  attack  it 
openly  with  the  hoMogai  or  spear,  as  they  do  other  game, 
but  do  take  it  generally  in  pitfalls  covered  over  with  sticks 
and  earth.  It  is  commonly  found  in  pairs  upon  the  open 
plains,  but  when  disturbed  makes  fbr  the  wooded  heights, 
which  are  thickly  covered  with  the  common  mimosa,  upon 
which  both  this  animal  and  the  giraffe  deliffht  to  feed.  The 
name  takhaitze  signifies  a  fierce  or  wicked  beast,  and  ex- 
presses the  dread  with  which  the  resolution  and  prowess  of 
this  powerful  animal  inspire  the  Booshuanas,  who  seldom 
venture  to  approach  it  openly. 

55.  The  £quinb  Antklopx  {A,  equina,  Geoffhn^)  is  a 
larffe  species  which  measures  seven  feet  and  a  half  in  kmgth, 
and  four  feet  in  height  at  the  shoulder.  The  boms  are 
much  larser  and  heavier  in  proportion  to  their  length  than 
those  of  the  blauwbok ;  they  are,  however,  much  of  tiie  same 
general  form.  This  species,  of  which  the  native  name  has 
not  been  recorded,  inhabits  the  same  localities  as  the  last 
two,  living  like  them  in  pairs  or  small  families  on  the  ele- 
vated plains  and  low  wooded  hills  of  South  Africa.  It  ia 
abundant  about  the  sources  of  the  Gareip,  and  was  found  by 
Mr.  Burchell  in  the  vicinity  of  Latakoo. 

56.  {A.  EUipsiprymnus,  Ogilby.)  A  description  of  this 
new  species  lately  appeared  in  the  Proceedingt  qfthe  Zoolo- 
gical  Society.  The  whole  length  of  tbe  animal  from  the 
muzzle  to  the  root  of  the  tail  was  seven  feet  three  inches  and 
a  half;  its  height  at  the  shoulder  nearly  four  feet,  and  to  the 
top  of  the  bom  upwards  of  seven  feet ;  the  horns  measureii 
thirty  inches  upon  the  curves,  the  ears  were  upwards  of  eight 
inches  long,  and  the  tail,  with  its  terminal  tuft,  one  foot  nine. 
The  horns  are  very  thick  and  heavy ;  they  spread  widely 
outwards,  are  nearly  straight  for  the  first  half  of  their  length* 
and  then  turn  forwards  with  a  gradual  and  uniform  curva- 
ture. They  are  surrounded  with  twentv-four  prominent 
annuli,  forming  large  knobs  in  front  ana  deeply  striated 
between,  but  nearly  obliterated  behind :  the  last  six  inches 
are  smooth,  and  the  points  blunt  Next  to  the  chaxacter  of 
the  horns,  this  species  is  most  readily  to  be  distinguished  by 
a  ribbon  of  pure  white,  which  passes  over  the  croup  and  down 
each  hip,  uniting  between  the  thighs  and  forming  a  perfect 
ellipse,  naving  the  root  of  the  tail  in  one  of  its  foci,  and  con- 
trasting most  singularly  with  the  dark  rusty-iron  grey  of  the 
surrounding  parts.  It  is  to  this  mark,  which  is  so  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  the  species,  that  the  name  ot EUtpeiprym- 
nu8  refers ;  the  native  name  of  the  animal  is  unknown. 

The  specimen  from  which  this  description  was  taken  waa 
brought  to  this  country  by  Mr.  Steedman,  and  exhibited 
with  a  fine  collection  of  South  African  zoology  at  the  Colos- 
seum in  the  Regent's  Park.  It  had  been  procured  from  a 
tribe  of  the  Damaras,  a  nation  who  inhabit  the  country 
beyond  the  Great  Namaqualand,  and  about  twenty-five  days* 
journey  north  of  the  Orange  River.  They  described  it  as 
fierce  and  dangerous  to  approach. 

XVII.  The  seventeenth  section  or  subdivision  of  ante- 
lopes has  all  the  characters  of  the  group  last  described,  ex- 
cept the  horns,  which  are  either  of  a  spiral  form  themselves, 
or  else  surrounded  by  a  prominentspiral  wreath  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  tlieir  length.  They  are  common  to  both 
sexes,  very  large  and  heavy  in  the  males,  but  longer  and 
more  slender  in  the  females.  These  animals  are  without 
either  lachrymal  sinuses,  inguinal  pores  or  brushes  on  the 
knees ;  they  have  naked  muzzles,  large  hanging  dewlaps, 
and  the  females  are  provided  with  four  teats  forming  a  small 
udder.    The  group  contains  two  species,  both  natives  of 
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57.  The  Cawha,  {A.  orea»t  PaUfts»,)  itupmperl^  i*alled 
eionti  or  «lk  h\  the  Dutch  ^oloniBts  of  South  Afncsif  and 
iw^oqf  hy  the  Caffres,  i^  considerably  the  lar^st  of  all  the 
ftntidlo^A,  being  th«  &\x&  of  a  good  hcKme,  anri  m^cisurin^ 
eight  Wt  Iwo  inclms  in  length  and  fuU  five  i^&t  iu  height 
at  the  shouldipr.  The  born  a  of  the  moio  are  »  foot  and  a 
half  in  length,  very  thick  and  heavy,  alinost  straight  till 
within  three  mchea  of  the  tip^»  where  they  bend  outwards, 
attenuated  at  the  points,  and  ttirrounded  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  iheir  length  with  a  thitk  spiral  wreath,  which 
paues  twice  campletely  round  them,  and  finishes  hy  heconj' 
iiig  indi&tinrt  near  the  points.  Tho^  of  the  females  are 
longi^r  and  sin  alter,  and  the  spiral  wreith  i^t  hi  lome  i^peci- 
mena  at  lea^U  scarcely  to  be  »ecn.  The  head  is  long  and 
pointed,  the  ears  are  large,  the  nack  thiek,  compress^  on 
tbi;  sides p  as  in  the  o%^  and  tlimished  underneath  with  a 
loose  hanging  akin  or  dewlap,  fringed  along  the  margin 
with  a  boSer  of  loag  hair.  There  is  Ukewise  a  large  pro- 
tuberance of  the  aizeof  atDans  fist  on  the  krynx,  and  it 
was  probably  frotn  this  organ,  which  h  Ukewise  found  in  the 
elk  of  Eur:>pe«  that  the  animal  derived  the  name  of  eland, 
hy  which  it  is  uniTerBally  known  at  tjie  Cape.  From  the 
centi-e  of  the  forehcnd  to  the  root  of  the  taiU  runs  a  short* 
erect  mane  of  dark  bro\rn  hair,  which  is  reversed  on  the 
neck,  but  directed  hackwardw,  in  the  usual  manner,  alonij 
the  ipine  of  the  hack.  The  length  of  the  spinous  procesifes 
c>f  the  interscapular  vertebra?  produces  a  considerable  at^l 
tuflldently  remarkable  elevation  f>f  the  shoulderij ;  but  there 
i§  no  actual  hump,  us  in  the  camel  or  Indian  ox,  though  q\ 
first  sight  ftueh  a  formation  might  be  supposed  to  exist.  The 
tail  is  upwardii  of  two  feet  long,  and  terminated  by  a  tuft  of 
long  black  hair.  The  colour  of  the  body  is  unitVirm  reddish- 
fawn  on  the  upper  porb^^  and  white  on  the  under ;  the  head 
and  neck  ashy- grey,  but  in  some  individuals  the  latter 
rolour  extends  over  all  the  upper  parta  of  the  Iwidy. 

The  camia  ta  a  lai^e  heavy  animal,  which,  when  full 
grown,  weighs  from  aeven  to  nine  hundred  weight,  and  con* 
trary  to  the  u^ual  rule  observed  among  anteloj>eft,  is  com- 
monly eKtremoly  fat.  Its  flesh  is.  consequently!  moi^ 
jphzed  than  that  of  any  other  wiid  animal  of  South  Africa, 
and  the  lar^re  muaclet  of  the  thighs,  in  particular,  are  hebl 
in  the  higbejtt  estimation  when  dried  and  cured,  under 
Dvhich  form  they  are  denominated  thigh-tongues.  The  cha- 
ra^Tter  of  this  animal  b  very  mild,  and^  as  it  were,  pre dis- 
pc»ed  to  domesticatinn  -,  it  is  gregarioun,  and  lives  in  largo 
herds  upon  the  open  plains  and  low  hiVls^  the  old  malen 
generally  residing  apart.  Eknd*  were  formerly  very  eom- 
moti  in  the  imme*liate  ncighboufbood  of  Cape  Town,  but 
were  so  much  hunted,  that  they  hove  long  since  ceased  to 
frequent  the  inhabited  dbtricts,  and  are  now  rarely  mot 
wilm  except  in  the  most  distant  and  retired  parts  of  the 
eotonj.  Being  generally  very  fat  and  pursy,  they  do  not 
run  wellf  and  are  soon  fatii^ued;  it  is  even  said  that 
wbeii  hard  run*  a  red  oily  perspiration  has  been  known  to 
OQWe  out  from  the  pores  of  their  skin,  and  that  they  occa- 
fliotially  drop  down  from  plethora.  Like  most  other  animals 
wbeti  hunted,  tbey  always  run  against  the  wind.  As  the 
csjcass  is  weighty  and  eonset^uently  diflScult  to  transport, 
fjjB  great  object  of  the  hunters,  in  the  cliase  of  the  canna« 


is  to  turn  their  game  in  such  a  direction  as  to  drive  it  eloie 
to  their  own  residence  before  kiliine  it ;  and,  in  fact,  the 
Cape  Ikrmers,  from  long  practice  and  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  animal's  habits,  very  frequently  succeed  in  aooom- 
plishing  this  masterpiece  of  South  Ajncan  field-sports. 
They  are  so  gentle  that  a  man  on  horseback  may  penetrate 
into  the  very  middle  of  a  herd,  without  alarming  them,  and 
pick  out  the  fattest  and  beet-conditioned,  and  as  the  old 
bulls  are  commonly  chosen  on  account  of  their  greater  size 
and  weight,  it  not  unfVequently  happens  that  Uie  herd  is 
left  altogether  without  a  male. 

58.  (J.  canna,  H.  Smith.)  This  is  a  species  of  which 
Colonel  Smith  has  given  a  description,  ana  which  he  sup- 
poses to  be  the  baastard  eland  of  the  Cape  colonists.  Cd. 
Smith  is  the  only  naturalist  who  has  seen  the  skin  of  this 
animal :  its  horns  and  skull  are  found  in  several  museums. 

This  species  is  said  to  be  common  in  the  Great  Desert 
north  of  the  Gareip,  and  to  he  occasionally  seen  on  Um 
Karroos  of  the  southern  bank.    It  lives  in  large  herds. 

XVIII.  The  eighteenth  section  contains  a  single  species, 
distinguished  by  its  short  upright  horns  slightly  bent  back- 
wards, common  to  both  sexes,  with  a  few  transverse  annuli 
at  the  base,  and  marked  by  deep  longitudinal  stri»  almost 
to  their  extremities.  The  species  is  without  either  lachrymal 
sinuses,  inguinal  pores,  or  knee-brushes,  but  it  has  a  com- 
plete naked  muzzle,  and  the  female  is  f^iimished  with  fimr 
teats.  As  the  former  divisbn  seemed  to  imite  the  antelopes 
with  the  oxen,  so  this  seems  to  be  intermediate  between 
them  and  the  goats,  being  about  the  same  size  as  these 
latter  animals  and  inhabiting  similar  localities.  The  only 
known  species  is 

59.  The  GoBAL,  {A.  gortu^  Hardwicke,)  first  described 
by  General  Hardwicke  in  the  Linrusan  TrofuacHoM, 

The  goral  inhabits  the  kingdom  of  Neoaul,  and  lives  in 
large  herds  upon  the  elevated  plains  which  crown  the  lower 
ridges  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Himalayan  mountains.  It 
is  wild  and  fleet,  and  when  pursued  flies  to  the  rocky  hills, 
where  it  easQy  esci^ies  the  hunter,  and  is  indeed  rarely 
taken  except  by  stntagem.  Its  flesh  is  conskkred  excellent 
venison.  It  is  entirely  confined  to  the  cold  upper  regions 
of  Nepaul,  and  is  incapaUe  of  bearing  the  sultry  neat  of  the 
plains  of  Hindustan. 

XIX.  The  nineteenth  group  contains  a  sinffle  species* 
like  the  goral,  a  native  of  Nepaul  and  upper  India,  but  dif- 
fering firom  all  those  which  we  have  lately  been  discussing 
by  the  development  of  large  suborbital  sinuses,  which  shows 
a  return  to  the  characters  of  the  common  antelopes.  The 
horns  are  common  to  both  sexes ;  short,  parallel,  slightly 
curved  backwards  as  in  the  goral,  and  traversed  througliout 
the  greater  part  of  their  len^h  with  longitudinal  stn«» 
crossed  bv  transverse  depressions,  and  thus  marking  the 
whole  surface  of  the  horns  with  alternate  rows  of  smaQ  pits 
and  littie  pearly  excrescences ;  the  points  only  being  smooth 
and  sharp.  Besides  these  characters,  the  present  section  is 
distingiushed  by  a  complete  naked  muzzle,  four  teats  in  the 
females,  and  neither  inguinal  pores  nor  knee-brushes. 

60.  The  Thar  (A,  thar,  Hodsson)  was  described  for. 
the  first  time  in  a  paper  bv  B.  H.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  British 
resident  in  Nepaul,  read  before  the  Zoological  Society,  and 
printed  in  the  second  part  of  the  Procseckngs  of  that  body. 

The  thar  inhabits  the  central  region  of  Nepaul,  at  an 
equal  distance  firom  the  snows  of  the  Himalayan  ran^  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  sultry  heats  of  the  low  plains  of 
India  on  the  other.  It  is  the  most  common  of  all  the  wild 
ruminants  which  are  found  in  that  country,  and  its  chase  is 
the  favourite  exercise  and  amusement  of  the  hill  tribes ;  its 
flesh  is,  indeed,  coarse,  but  there  is  plenty  of  it,->and  these 
rude  people  are  easily  satisfied  on  the  score  of  quality,  pro- 
vided the  quantity  be  sufficient  Its  habits  are  wild  and 
solitary ;  it  is  scddom  found  in  herds,  however  small,  and 
the  grown  males  especially  live  apart  in  the  mountains,  and 
never  seek  the  society  of  their  species  except  during  the 
rutting  season.  As  migl^t  be  supposed  {torn  its  heavy  make 
and  short  stout  limbs,  it  is  a  slow  runner,  and  soon  brought 
to  bay,  but  it  leaps  well,  and  makes  its  way  over  broken 
ground  with  greater  ease  than  in  open  level  situations.  It 
is  found  firom  the  eastern  confines  of  Nepaul  to  the  banks 
of  the  SuUedge,  but  abounds  especially  towards  the  east 

XX.  We  are  now  arrived  at  a  group  of  antelopes  of  which 
two  species  at  least  are  well  known,  and  one  has  been  cele- 
brated under  the  name  of  btibaltu  from  the  most  remote 
periods  of  Grecian  and  Roman  literature.  This  group  is 
distinguished  by  having  heavy,  thick,  ann^jited  horns,  at 
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firit  ineUiyng  aHgbtly  forwafdi ,  And  tb#n  suddenly  bent 
baekwaxdi,  so  as  to  form  a  piominant  angle  or  shoulder  in 
ftont  The  muailes  are  small  ai)d  not  so  completely  deve- 
Uqied  as  in  some  of  the  other  eroupa ;  the  lachrymal  sinuses 
ar«i  also  small,  and  instead  of  openinf^  by  a  fold  in  the  skin, 
ooBsist  simply  of  a  small  gland  on  its  surfaoe,  almost  eon- 
oaaled  by  the  surrounding  hair,  and  only  to  be  distinffuished 
by  tha  viscous  matter  whioh  exudes  from  them.  Ttke  cha- 
raotar  of  the  iB|^inal  pores  has  not  been  observed,  but 
th^  ipeoieB  are  without  seopsa,  and  the  females  are  provided 
with  noms  and  have  only  two  teats.  The  species  is  spread 
over  the  whole  oontinent  of  Africa,  and  lives  in  large  nerds 
OQ  the  open  plains  and  karroos* 


['nie  Bekc-elrWaafa.  A.  Iwbalm.} 

«).  The  Baxa^BL-WASR  (A,  buM^,  Pallas)  is  about 
the  size  of  the  largest  stags,  and  is  partieularly  remarkable 
for  the  great  length  of  its  head,  and  its  narrow,  flat,  somI 
straight  forehead  and  fhee. 

This  animal,  called  BekrH-Weuh,  or  wild  ox,  by  the 
Arabs,  is  common  in  every  part  of  northern  AfHca,  living 
in  numerojtts  herds  on  the  confines  of  the  Tell  or  cultivated 
parts,  and  the  SaSiara  er  Desert,  and  also>  according  to 
Captain  Lyon,  upon  the  mountains  south  oTTHpoIi.  Bar- 
bary  seems  to  be  the  chief  habitat  of  the  species,  b«t  ft 
sometinies  happens  that  a  fow  individuals  find  theif  way 
across  the  Desert  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile»  where,  however, 
they  are  seldom  seen,  and,  as  it  is  said,  onljr  when  they  stray 
from  their  native  habitat.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  its  representation  occurs  among  the  hierogly- 
phics of  the  temples  of  Upper  Egypt.  Dr.  Shaw  informs 
us,  that  the  bubalus  is  naturally  of  a  mmiliar  disposition,  and 
that  the  young  calves  frequently  mix  with  domestic  cattle, 
and  9(kon  learn  to  attach  themselves  to  the  herd  without 
attempting  to  escape  afterwards.  They  fight  like  the 
common  bull,  by  towering  the  head,  and  striking  suddenly 
upwards  wilh  the  horns,  which  are  formidable  weapons  either 
for  attack  or  defonce. 

62.  The  Caama  (A,  carnna,  Cuvier)  is  a  species  of 
South  Africa,  nearly  alHed  to  the  bekr-e^wash,  and  long 
confounded  with  it. 

The  caama,  called  Hattebeeit  by  the  Duteh  formen,  in- 
habits the  plains  of  South  Africa,  and  is  the  most  common 
of  an  the  large  antelopes  hi  that  country.  It  resides  in  large 
herds,  and  is  a  fovounte  object  of  pursuit  with  the  natives 
and  cokmisfs.  Its  pace,  when  at  fhll  speed,  resembles  a 
heavy  gtdlop,  but  is  toleraMy  quick  notwithstanding;  and 
the  animal  has  a  habit  of  frequently  steppiUff  to  gase  at  ito 

ftirsuers  when  it  has  sot  to  any  .distance  aHnead  of  ^m. 
ts  manners  are  sumoiently  mild  and  tractable,  but  when 
put  upon  its  defence  it  makes  good  use  of  its  powerful  horns, 
dropping  on  its  knees  before  charging,  atid  alter  advancing 
some  distance  in  this  position,  darting  suddenly  forwards 
with  great  force  against  its  adversary.  The  flesh  is  rather 
dry,  but  (^  a  fine  grain,  more  neartv  resembling  the  beef  of 
the  ox  than  that  of  any  other  antelope,  except  perhaps  tine 
cannft,  and  it  has  a  high  game  flavour  which  makes  it  uni- 
venaUy  esteemed.    The  female  produces  but  a  single  calf,  ' 


which  she  brings  forth  in  September  or  April,  and  which,  if 
taken  young,  is  easily  domesticated. 

63.  The  SassabV  {A.  lunata%  BurcheTV)  is  a  species  at 
present  very  imperfectly  known,  tt  fai  foudd  in  the  Boosh- 
wana  country,  whare,  however,  it  would  appear  that  the 
species  is  rare,  as  Mr.  Burchell»  the  only  tiaveller  except 
DanieU  Uiat  mentions  it»  met  with  but  a  single  specimen. 
In  many  feneeta  the  deaoriptioni  of  BuieheU,  and  of 
Colonel  Hamilton  Smith,  who  also  has  given  one,  are  both 
imperfect,  but  the  dorainng  of  DanieU,  in  hia  Sketches  of 
African  Scenery  atui  AmmaU^  supplies  most  of  Uiair  omis- 
sions, and  cleanjr.  shows  at  least  that  the  animal  bekNigs  to 
the  raresent  division*  if  it  does  not  supply  the  more  minute 
details.  The  meat  of  the  specimen  soot  by  Mr.  Burchell 
was  tender  and  well  tasted,  and  the  name  of  Kemmm^  which 
his  attendants  bestowed  upon  the  animaly  showa  that  they 
consider  it  as  a  kindred  spades  with  the  Hartobeest  of  the 
colonists,  the  Anielop$  caamm  «f  the  last  artide.  The 
Booshwanas  call  it  Sasaaby. 

XXI.  We  are  now  arrived  at  the  last  and  perhaps  the 
most  axtnMvdinary  of  the  smkll  greiipa  into  whm  we  have 
found  it  convenient  to  subdivide  mt  extensive  genus  of 
antelope.  The  distlllguishing  characters  of  this  group  are 
found  in  the  horns,  iniich  are  common  to  both  sexes,  and 
whieh,  after  fitat  expanding  ever  the  whole  upper  part  of 
tiie  skull  and  foi^head,  Mke  a  brdad  helmet  of  bene,  curve 
downwards  between  the  eyee,  and  then  suddenly  turn  up- 
wards, becoaihig  roimd  and  attenuated  aa  they  advance, 
and  ending  in  mederetely  ^harp  peinta.  They  have  no  an- 
ni:^,  bttt  are  KMgh  and  seabroM  at  the  roots,  and  smooth 
toward  the  points.  The  head  Is  heavy  like  that  of  the  ox, 
and  terminated  by  a  very  b#oad  mazale^  which  expands  on 
each  side  into  a  tiiiek  wuseular  flap,  which  flto  into  each 
nostriU  and  coven  il  like  a  lid  or  talve.  The  lachrrmal 
sinuSv  as  in  tke  li»t  Seetiofi,  consiste  of  an  external  gland, 
which  is  placed  below  ttie  anterior  angle  of  the  orbit,  and 
oonqealed  in  a  tuft  of  lon^  feathering  hair  which  entirely 
surrounds  it  There  are  neither  inguinal  pores  nor  brushes 
on  the  knees ;  the  females  are  provided  wroi  two  mammm. 
There  are  tiiree  distinct  species  belonging  to  this  group,  one 
of  which  is  generally  augposed  to  be  the  J^aMlcper  (cari^- 
iSXeV/)  of  the  ancients.  (Plin.  Hiei,  NaL  vtii.  21.)  The  sin- 
gularity of  their  forms  renders  them  very  remarkable ;  the 
head  and  horns  are  those  of  an  ox  or  bumlo,  the  tail.  neck. 
and  mane  resemble  those  of  the  hone,  and  the  body  and 
limbs  have  the  light  taper  ibrm  and  round  contour  that 
distin|piish  those  of  the  stw.  The  whole  three  species 
inhabit  the  open  plains  of  Skrath  Afirica  to  an  unknown 
dietanoe  in  the  interior.  They  live  together  and  form  exten- 
sive herds. 


jliir 


64.  The  QhvCA.  gnm  GnMit)  Ji  »h«»«  Ae  sin  i#  n 
well-^wn  ass.  Tbe  neck,  body,  and  toS  pfusiesly  itsamhis 
those  of  a  smell  hone,  and  the  pace  alsoi  which  lie  syaetes 
of  light  gallop,  is  so  perfectly  sHnfty^,  llM  a  heffieTgMie. 
when  seen  at  a  <llstence  fltivg  mw  lie  pliitoe  oT  9m^ 
Afriea,  tc^t  be  reedfty  mtotaken  for  a  lft)ep'  ef  *e  mM 
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r  quiMwi  whkli  mliftbit  tb^  Mine  k»«Uties,  if  their 
dark  «ii4  unimi  eobiur  did  not  ^Ustiaguiah  theok 

Th^  gnu»  Uyo  in  ^Itnaive  herds  on  the  karrooa  of  (South 
Afriea;  thty  mv  natamUy  wild  and  diflio«dt  of  aMrpaoh, 
and  whan  wowndad  will  turn  upon  the .  hunter  and  puraue 
him  in  turn*  dioppin^  on  ihmr  kneea  before  making  an 
attack,  and  then  narting  forwards  with  anasing  ibroe  and 
velooitjr.  When  irst  alarmed  they  oomnonoe  by  flinginp^ 
up  their  heela  and  eanering  like  a  restive  horae*  loaaing  their 
henda  and  tails,  ana  butting  at  the  mole-hills  or  other 
olyects,  but  immediately  after  taking  to  flight,  and  traTers- 
iog  the  dtaert  with  a  vpf)^  wbioh  soon  oarries  them  beyond 
the  reach  of  danger.  They  do  not  run  in  a  confused  crowd 
like  sheep  or  oxen,  but  in  single  file  following  a  leader,  and 
have  a  pleasing  apptaranee  as  they  skim  over  the  level 
plnins.  They  are  aaid  to  be  sul^eet  to  a  cutaneous  eruption 
at  particular  seaeonsof  the  year,  whieh  tiiey  sometimes  com- 
munieals  to  demeatic  cattle,  and  which  invariably  ends  in 


66.  The  KoKOON  iA»  l^nrtfio,  Burdiell)  is  of  a  larger 
siae  than  the  gnu,  to  which,  however,  it  is  very  similar  in 
its  extsmal  feim  and  proportions. 

The  habits  and  manners  of  the  kokoon  closely  resemble 
those  of  the  gnu,  but  it  posseisos  neither  the  speed,  spirit, 
nor  setivity  of  that  animaL  It  is  sometimes  found  solitary, 
but  mole  frequently  in  krge  herds,  and  inhabits  the  open 
l^ains  and  kamoa  m  the  country  €£  the  Tambookies  and 
booshwaaas;  it  never  aasoeiatas  with  the  gnu,  which  fre- 
quents the  same  leealitiss,  at  least  about  Latakoo,  but 
whieh  it  appaan  to  replace  along  the  eaatem  coast  of  South 
Africa,  as  the  following  moies  seems  to  do  along  the 
weatem.  The  species  haa  been  observed  in  Uie  situations 
hern  mentioned  by  Profossor  liohtenstein,  Jessie.  Truter 
and  Somervilie,  mmhell  and  Thompson.  Kokoon  is  its 
Booahwana  name.  « 

66.  The  Bniirnuin  Onu,  (A,  garg^H,  Hamilton  Smith,) 
a  Toiy  distinct  speoies  from  the  two  Got  described,  i§  how- 
ever known  only  from  a  specimen  in  the  Museum  of  the 
London  MisMnary  Society,  wbioh  was  brought  frnm  South 
Africa,  and  moat  probably  from  the  country  of  the  Nama- 
guas  or  Damaraa  who  inhabit  ^e  western  coasts  about  the 
mouth  of  the  Gareip,  or  Omnge  River. 

Ckibnel  Smith  supposes,  with  great  probability,  that  this 
speoiea  is  the  Baoi,  not,  however,  of  the  Namaquas  as  he 
states,  but  of  the  Dutch  Boors  of  South  Africa,  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  making  occasional  excarsioni  into  the  Name- 
qua  oountnr,  and  in  whose  language  the  word  signifies 
matter,  ana  most  nrobably  refora  to  the  bold  and  resolute 
character  of  Hm  animaL  It  appears  to  be  the  variety  of  gnu 
mentioned  by  Le  VaiUant  in  his  Second  Voyage, 

In  the  preceding  enumeration  of  the  species  belonging  to 
the  extensive  genus  AnHlope,  as  it  is  at  present  constituted, 
we  have  carefully  avoidea  the  multiplication  of  fictitious 
species,  by  rejecting  all  those  of  which  the  authenticity  is  in 
any  degree  doubtful.  Qur  list  of  species  will,  therefore,  be 
found  to  dlflTer  in  many  Instances  fh>m  those  contained  in 

general  oatalpgues,  but  It  is  hoped  that  it  will,  at  the  same 
ma,  be  found  to  contain  all  that  is  really  certain  in  the 
Cent  state  of  the  science.  Those  who  desire  to  pursue 
subject  fVirther,  must  consult  the  professed  treatises  on 
mammol<Mry,  ^nd  the  various  detached  notices  scattered 
through  vm  works  of  the  diflbrent  Asiatic  and  African 
traveuers,* 

ANTENNiB,  homelike  members  placed  on  the  head,  and 
peculiar  to  insects  and  erustaoeous  animals  (  their  functions 
are  not  well  understood,  and  have  given  rise  to  several  very 
diffirent  opinions  among  naturalists.  The  term  is  derived 
from  the  lUtin  ante,  *  Wore,*  and  was  applied  by  the  Ro- 
mans  to  Uhi  sail*-yard  of  a  ship.  In  insects,  they  are  uni* 
formly  two  in  number ;  but  in  crabs  and  lobsters  there  are 
more  than  two^  They  are  connected  with  the  head  always 
near  Uie  eyes  by  means  of  a  ball  ibulbue)  and  socket  {t(h 
ruhu).  They  are  composed  of  minute  cylinders  or  rin^^ 
successively  added  to  each  other,  to  the  number  of  thirty  m 
some  buttarfliess  and  thus  forming  a  tube  which  incloses 

*  The  length  to  which  this  article  hu  extended  require*  aome  explanatioi}. 
The  fenne  Jntikp*,  eMhtnoing  n  grant  Tsriety  of  ipeaet,  has  presented  difR- 
cnMne  to  m^nrnUama  lU mmv nlwIiTiploM  ioio  lumps;  nod  am  speeies 
hns  frecjuentjjT  been  eDnfennjeq  .with  nnother.  A  complete  and  oouneoted 
tIbw  uppenredi  therefere,  de 


.,  >»  desmMe  to  be  here  aitompted.    According  to  our 

nstni  pwi.  w«  Bhaeldhnve  daeerlkadUie  j^et mder  their  respeotfre  heads; 
boi  thU  wpnid  hnv«  piemtod  that  eompnheasive  arraagwnent  which  the 
•  witter  has  here  aimed  at    We  Insert  this  note  to  prevent  an  impression  that 
the  MM  pilMipIn  wttl  be  eafried  teto  ether  aootogleal  artldrs. 


nerves  for  sensation,  muscles  for  moving,  as  well  as  air-pipes 
and  cells,  all  of  which  are  figured  with  minute  precision  by 
M.  Straus-Diirckheira,  in  his  splendid  work  On  (he  Ana^ 
temy  itftho  Oookckqfer,  published  at  the  expense  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Paris. 

The  form  of  the  antennm  is  exceedingly  various,  some 
being  simple  and  some  feathered,  clubbed,  comb-shaped,  in 
endless  diversity.  In  motlis,  the  female  is  distinguished 
firom  the  male  by  the  antennas  being  more  simple.  In  some 
moths  and  beetles  the  antennce  are  very  long  compared  with 
the  length'  of  the  body,  wheroas  in  the  house-fly,  and  some 
other  two-winged  tiies,  they  are  very  short  Their  length 
docs  not  depend  on  the  number  of  Joints,  for  they  may  be 
long  when  composed  of  only  three  or  four  pieces,  and  short 
when  composed  often  or  more  pieces. 

With  respect  to  the  functions  of  the  antenn»,  it  is  the 
most  common  opinion  that  they  ara  organs  of  touch,  and  are, 
on  that  aocount,  often  termed  foolers ;  *  but,'  as  M.  Straus- 
Diirokhei'm  justiy  remarks,  *  this  conjecture  is  founded  upon 
focts  imperfectly  investigated,  if  not  altogether  folse.  I  hate 
made  numerous  researches  on  this  subject,  and  I  have  never 
been  able  to  satisfy  myself  that  insects  examine  oltjects  by 
fooling  them  with  their  antennm.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
rarely  observed  these  animals  touch  anything  with  these 
organs,  and  when  this  did  happen,  it  appeared  to  be  only 
hj  aecident,  and  not  at  all  fW>m  design.  Many  insects,  be- 
sides, have  their  antennse  so  short,  that  they  would  be  obliged 
to  stand  erect  upon  their  heads  in  order  to  come  at  the  Ixxlies 
whieh  they  might  tlius  wish  to  explore,  and  for  this  their 
fbet  are  certainly  much  better  adapted. 

*  Sinoe,*  continues  M.  8traus-Durckheim,  *  almost  all 
articulated  animals  possessing  a  solid  skin  (peau)  have  an- 
tennss,  which  are  fUmished  with  nerves  of  an  extraordinary 
thickness  in  proportion  to  their  own  size,  there  cannot 
remain  a  douot  that  they  are  organs  of  some  sense,  and 
that  too  a  very  acute  one. 

'  I  have  said  that  insects  are  proved,  by  observation,  to  be 
ftimished  with  an  organ  of  hearing.  It  is,  indeed,  scarcely 
probable  that  creatures,  such  as  the  tree-hopper  (cicada) 
and  the  locust  (locuita),  to  which  nature  has  given  the 
fkoulty  of  producing  a  peculiar  sound  by  means  of  an  appro- 
priate organ,  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  deprived  or  the 
means  of  hearing  such  sounds,  inasmuch  as  these  can  have 
reforenoe  only  to  their  own  kindred.  It  is  still  farther 
proved  that  these  insects  share  the  faculty  of  hearing  along 
with  all  other  living  beings,  by  their  ceasing  to  smg  the 
instant  they  fear  they  have  been  discovered. 

<  When  observing  the  various  actions  of  insects  we  see 
them  suddenly  stretch  their  antenna)  forwards  in  case  of 
noise,  danger,  or,  in  general,  when  anything  is  done  to 
attract  their  attention ;  and  they  keep  them  thus  stretched 
forward  as  long  as  their  attention  continues,  a  circumstance 
which  proves  that  the  antennsd  serve  the  purpose  of  appris- 
ing them  of  what  passes  at  a  distance,  and  oonseauently 
must  either  be  organs  of  hearing  or  organs  of  smell.  M. 
Reaumur,  (M6m.  dee  Ineectes,  i.  64S,)  while  he  rejects  Uie 
opinion  that  the  antennoe  serve  to  explore  objects,  thinks  it 
possible  they  mav  be  the  organs  of  some  unknown  sense,  or 
of  smell.  The  latter  opinion,  however,  is  supported  by  no 
feet  either  anatomical  or  physiological ;  nor  is  it  at  all  even 
pmbable,  inasmuch  as  the  antenn®  are  not  soft  and  lubri- 
cated, as  observation  proves  to  be  necessary  for  this  kind  of 
sensation ;  it  appears  to  me  more  plausible  to  infer  that  the 
antennsB  serve  for  the  perception  of  sounds.  This  opinion 
is  founded  partly  on  the  analogy  of  what  occurs  in  the  larger 
animals,  who  pnck  up  thehr  ears  under  similar  circumstances 
in  order  to  hear  better ;  aud  partly  on  comparison  of  the 
organs  of  hearing  in  the  first  of  the  vertebrate  animals 
(vertebrata),  and  the  antennca  of  articulated  animals,  where 
we  observe  a  sort  of  transition  occurring  in  the  lobster  and 
craw-fish  (aetacue),  a  genus  in  which  tnis  organ  occurs  in 
the  simplest  form,  compared  with  that  of  superior  animals. 

'  The  solidity  of  the  envelope  of  antennae  renders  these 
organs  well  adapted  to  undergo  the  same  vibrations  as  the 
air,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  strings  of  an  iEolian  harp 
vibrate  and  emit  various  sounds  according  as  they  are  dif- 
ferently struck  by  the  air.  In  this  view,  however,  we  might 
infbr  that  nature  would  have  made  antennce  in  the  form  of 
rods,  consisting  of  a  single  piece,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  more  susceptible  of  vibrations ;  but  it  ought  to  be  consi- 
dered, that  these  organs  would,  by  such  a  conformation, 
have  been  much  exposed  to  breaking,  while,  in  consequence 
of  their  jointed  form,  they  have  the  advantage^of  regulatmg 
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the  degree  of  vibration  at  pleasure,  as  may  indeed  be  ob- 
served When  insects  listen  with  attention ;  I  mean,  that  the 
joints  of  the  antenn»  perform  the  same  ftmetbns  as  the 
chain  of  small  bones  in  the  chamber  of  the  human  ear,  in- 
asmuch as  they  form  a  similar  chain,  and  transmit  the 
vibrations  of  the  air  to  the  auditory  pulp/ 

Professor  Bonsdorff  of  Abo  in  Fmland  came  to  embrace 
a  similar  opinion  firom  his  own  observations,  in  oppositicni  to 
those  of  linnsus  and  Bergmann  with  whom  he  was  contem- 
porary. His  paper  on  t&  subject  is  long  and  desultory, 
but  atkd  following  passage  is  worth  (|uoting.  '  No  evidence 
more  dear,*  he  says,  *  could  be  desired  of  the  sensibility  of 
the  antenn»  to  quick  sounds,  than  what  occurred  to  me  last 
summer  in  my  garden.  I  observed  in  a  morning  walk,  un- 
dertaken for  the  purpose  of  catching  insects  on  the  haxels, 
that  while  standing  in  the  shade  a  nut  weevil  was  sitting 

Suietly  at  a  distance  upon  a  leaf,  with  the  antenn»  hanging 
own  as  if  they  were  asleep,  on  which  account  I  directed  a 
pocket  tdeaoope  to  the  spot,  which  was  above  five  feet  dis- 
tant, and  therefore  convenient  for  viewing  the  insect  The 
point  of  view  being  thus  determined,  I  made  a  loud  sound, 
and  I  was  delighted  with  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  weevil 
not  only  roused,  but  the  antennse  which  had  been  hanging 
down  became  elongated,  and,  being  full  of  joints,  struck  by 
the  undulations  <?  sound  they  extended  themselves  and 
remained  on  the  alert  till  alarmed  again  by  a  fresh  sound. 
All  my  observations  agreed  in  this  one  circumstance  of  the 
antenn»  bmng  erect  as  soon  as  they  were  put  on  the  alert; 
they  were  moved  hither  and  thither  by  means  of  loud  sounds, 
but  they  disregarded  such  as  were  verv  small.  These  they 
may  be  said  to  have  drunk  in ;  and  if  alarmed  by  new  soundis 
they  rejoiced  when  they  could  effect  their  escape  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  preserve  life  and  safety  by  the  most  rapid 
flight  So  I  have  observed  very  freouently  when  the  an- 
tenna were  folded  up  in  the  LepturtBt  Elateres^  Curcukonei, 
PapiUoneSt  nnAApes;  nay,  even  the  house-flies,  as  soon  as 
they  were  moved  and  excited  bv  irreffular  sounds  or  noise, 
would  erect  their  antennse  and  betake  themselves  to  flight 
without  any  other  excitement.' 

We  have  deemed  it  best  to  give  the  very  words  of  these 
able  naturalists  upon  a  point  which  is  doubtful,  or  at  least 
obscure.  Some  additional  experiments  and  arguments  iUus^ 
trative  of  the  same  view  are  given  in  the  volume  on  Insect 
idisceUameSt  chap.  iv.  in  the  Library  qf  Entertaining 
Knowledge, 

There  is  one  other  subject  connected  with  the  antennsB 
which  reouires  notice : — the  younger  Huber  has  attributed 
to  ants  the  use  of  certain  signs  made  with  these  organs, 
which  he  terms  antennal  language,  understood  not  only 
among  ants  themselves,  bnt  also  among  the  aphides,  on 
which  they  depend  for  .the  excretion  popularly  termed  honey- 
dew.  The  motions  of  the  antennse,  however,  to  which  he 
refers  in  proof  of  his  views,  do  not,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
authorixe  us  to  conclude  that  the^  are  used  in  the  way  of 
lanffuage,  any  more  than  to  theorize  in  the  same  way  upon 
the  Dills  of  nesUin^  birds  which  are  opened  to  receive  food, 
or  their  wings  which  are  opened  and  vibrated  rapidly  while 
they  receive  it  That  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  this 
alleged  antennal  language,  so  far  as  the  aphides  are  con- 
cerned, anjT  one  who  chooses  may  prove  by  taking  a  pin  or 
a  camel-htur  pencil  and  gently  touching  the  aphis,  when  it 
will  eject  the  honey-dew  as  readily  as  in  consequence  of 
being  touched  with  the  antennee  of  an  ant  This  we  deem 
to  be  quite  fatal  to  M.  Ruber's  conclusions. 

ANTEPAGMENTA.  This  is  an  antient  tei^m  for  the 
jambs  of  a  door,  or,  as  they  are  familiarly  termed,  the  door- 
posts. 

ANTEQUERA,  ANTIKARIA,  a  town  of  Andalusia, 
in  the  province  of  Malaga.  The  old  town  is  built  on  a  hill,  but 
the  new  one  stands  in  a  plain  surrounded  by  mountains. 
Its  vega  (plain)  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  province,  owing 
to  its  heing  irrigated  by  the  two  rivers  Cruadalhorce  or 
Guadaljorce,  and  Lavilla,  and  produces  all  sorts  of  grain, 
fruit,  wine,  and  oil.  The  neighbouring  mountains  abound 
in  fine  wood,  whiter  black,  and  red  marble,  limestone,  and 
gypsum.  About  eight  miles  north-west  of  the  town  is  a 
lake  of  salt-water,  four  miles  in  length  and  a  mile  in  breadth, 
which,  in  the  summer  months,  from  the  watery  particles 
being  evaporated,  becomes  a  solid  mass  of  salt 

Seven  miles  south  of  Antequera  is  the  Sierra  del  Torcal, 
a  mountain  elevated  4219  feet  above  the  sea,  and  consisting 
principally  of  marble  and  limestone.  The  sandstone  which 
VAited  th9  rocks  being  now  decomposed,  the  a&sepiblage  of 


rocks  remaining  presents  the  most  singular  metiaiiett. 
At  a  certain  distance  they  assume  the  fbms  of- houses, 
temples,  and  even  figures  of  men  and  animals.  The  order 
of  their  arrangement  is  such  that  they  fbns  streets,  lanes, 
and  squares,  and  indeed,  such  is  the  illasion  produced  to 
the  e]^,tiiat  one  mightahhost  be  tempted  to  believe  the 
old  Moorish  story,  that  it  was  once  a  populous  town,  mira- 
culously converted  into  stone.  Travelters  <m^X  to  be  aware 
how  they  venture  into  this  intrieate  labynnth  without  a 
proper  guide,  as  they  run  the  risk  of  never  finding  their 
way  out  of  it  again.  The  spaces  left  between  the  rocks 
form  as  many  natural  meadows,  in  which  are  fed  numerous 
herds  Of  bullocks,  sheep,  and  goats.         i 

The  Roman  munidpium  Singilis  was  situated  about  four 
miles  north  of  Antequera,  and  another  Roman  town, 
Nescania,  stood  eight  miles  westward,  on  the  spot  where 
now  is  a  village  called  Fuente  de  la  Piedra,  (the  stone 
fountain,)  on  account  of  a  fountain  springing  there,  the 
wator  of  which  is  said  to  possess  the  properi^  of  curing  the 
gravel.  Several  Roman  inscriptions  bewrinff  the  names  of 
both  tiiese  towns,  as  well  as  of  Antikaria,  have  been  pre- 
served in  the  stones  of  the  Arco  de  toe  Qigantee,  or  aroh  of 
the  giants,  built  in  1585,  at  the  entrance  of  the  old  city. 

Antequera  was  conquered  firom  the  Moors  in  September, 
1410,  by  the  Infente  l)on  Fernando,  who  was  aflerwards 
king  of  Aragon.  King  Juan  II.  pive  it  back  afterwards 
to  the  kings  of  Granada;  but  the  mhabitants  refusing  to 
submit,  headed  by  their  eallant  alcaide,  Rodrigo  de  Nar- 
vaez,  boldly  defended  their  independence,  and  compelled  the 
Moors,  who  besieged  them  twice,  to  abandon  tne  place. 
This  is  the  origin  of  the  motto  *  Antequera  por  eu  amor; 
*  Antequera  for  its  sake,'  which  is  on  the  arms  of  this  city. 

Tlie  manufactures  of  the  inhabitants  consist  of  common 
woollen  sttdBEb,  silk,  leather,  paper,  and  soap.  The  popu- 
lation amounts  to  22,732  souls.  There  are  at  Antequera,  a 
collegiate  chureh  with  twelve  canons,  four  parish  churehes» 
eleven  convents  of  monks,  eight  of  nuns,  an  ecotesiastical 
seminary,  an  hospital,  and  an  alms-house. 

Antequera  is  in  37^  9^  N.  lat,  4^  32'  W.  kmg. 

See  Minano;  Pons,  carta  iv.,  n.  50  to  the  end,  torn,  xviii. 

ANTHELMINTICS,  from  two  Ghreek  words,  signi- 
fying means  used  to  expel  worms  from  the  intestinal 
cania,  and  to  prevent  their  fimnation.  Though  the  origin  of 
worms  in  the  intestines  has  been  a  subject  of  enquiry 
and  oontroveny  for  many  ages,  we  are  nr  from  having 
arrived  at  a  satisfectory  condusion  respecting  it  While 
some  have  regarded  them  as  the  result  of  what  is  tnrmed 
etxmtanemis  or  equivocal  generation  occurring  in  the  intes- 
tmes,  (see  Aristot  Hiet.  Anim.  v.  19.)  others  have  main- 
tained that  they  are  introduced  into  the  stomach  from 
without,  either  along  with  our  food,  or  in  some  other  way, 
in  so  small  a  form  as  to  be  unobserved.  Great  difficulties 
attend  either  view  of  the  question.  If  it  is  held  that  they 
come  from  without,  the  sources  of  tLem  have  never  been 
seen,  and  cannot  be  pointed  out  The  opinion  of  their 
spontaneous  generation  is  also  rendered  very  improbable, 
both  by  the  consideration  that  such  an  occurrence  would 
be  at  variance  with  the  present  universal  mode  of  oro- 
duction  of  all  other  animals,  which  invariably  issue  from 
parents  similar  to  themselves,  and  by  the  fact  that  however 
the  worms  may  be  at  first  produced,  when  once  developed 
in  the  intestines,  they  are  propagated  like  other  animals  of 
the  same  grade  in  the  scale  of  organisation,  vis.  by  parents 
of  distinct  sexes ;  and  the  ova  or  eg^s  which  the  female 
produces  are  both  to  he  seen  in  the  oviducts,  (see  fie.  1.  a,) 
before  they  escape,  and  also  are  to  be  found  among  the  con- 
tents of  the  intestines  previous  to  their  development  as  per- 
(ect  worms.  The  settlement  of  this  question  would  be  inte- 
resting, and  might  prove  useftil  in  directing  us  in  our  pro- 
phylactic treatment  But  as  we  cannot  pretend  to  this  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  must  refrain  from 
further  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  rather  enquire  into 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  fevourable  to  their  deve- 
lopment and  the  means  of  counteracting  them. 

The  causes  of  worms,  and  of  the  tendency  to  their  f<Nrma- 
tion,  mav  be  divided  into,  1.  general  and  local,  referring  to 
the  residence,  and,  2.  special,  referring  to  the  individuu  in- 
fested by  them,  his  constitution,  habits,  diet,  &c 

Of  the  first  division,  the  most  general  is  climate.   In  oer- 
toin  countries  wormsprevail  more  than  in  others ;  and  hence 
their  frequency  in  Holland,  where  there  is  no  want  of  per- 
sonal cleanliness,  or  attention  to  the  food;  but  the  constant 
1  moisture  of  the  ittmosph9re»  both  piodtteuig  gencial  weak« 
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Hess,  and  acting  bnrtftiUy  on  the  skin,— the  state  of  wfaioh, 
owing  to  the  sympathy  existinff  between  it  and  the  disestiTe 
organs,  influences  greatly  the  health  of  the  body,— farther 
ptedisposes  to  their  development  We  see  the  same  causes 
operate  in  producing  the  rot  in  sheep,  which  is  always  accom- 
panied by  the  presence  of  a  worm  (the  Duioma  hepoUicum 
or  ftuke)  in  the  Uver ;  and  we  shall  find  the  same  means 
prove  successftd  in  preventing  their  formation  in  both  casea : 
as  only  sheep  feeding  in  wet  pastures,  such  as  marshes,  are 
subp^  to  the  rot 

Dwelling  in  an  impure  air,  where  there  is  not  sufficient 
ventilation,  prepares  the  body  for  becoming  the  seat  of 
worms,  and  hence  their  greater  Anequency  among  the  crowded 
inhabitants  of  towns  than  among  (be  peasantry. 

The  effect  of  these  general  causes  is  to  produce  a  weak 
state  of  the  system,  the  existence  of  which,  however  occa- 
sioned, seems  the  first  requisite  fbr  the  developement  of 
worms.  When  in  additicm  to  these  there  are  omer  causes 
which  operate  only  on  individuals,  we  perceive  the  reason 
why  one  person  becomes  subject  to  worms,  fnnn  which  ano- 
ther person  continues  exempt.  This  naturally  conducts  to 
the  second  set  of  causes,  connected  with  the  mdividual  af- 
lected  by  these  parasites.  These  we  shall  find  to  be  a  con- 
stitution, either  heraditarily  weak,  or  debilitated  by  sedentary 
occupations  and  improper  diet  Accordingly,  those  most 
subject  to  worms  are  females  and  children,  especially  of  a 
acrophukms  habit  In  these  last  there  exists  very  com- 
moiuy  weakness  of  the  digestive  cnrgans,  along  with  an  im- 
moderate craving  for  food,  which  injudicious  parents  and 
nurses  are  too  apt  to  indulge — ^regardinig  it  as  the  sign  of  a 
good  appetite — ^by  which  more  aliment  is  introduced  into  the 
stomaon  than  it  can  conveniently  digest,  and  consequentlv 
the  stomach  and  bowels  become  clogged,  both  by  the  undi- 
gested matters  remaining  in  them,  and  also  by  the  un- 
healthy secretions,  which,  under  such  circumstances,  are 
invariably  poured  into  them.  The  articles  given  to  satisfy 
this  craving,  which  generallv  shows  itself  between  meals, 
are  almost  always  those  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 
the  most  calculated  to  fkvour  the  production  of  w(Hnns,  viz., 
articles  of  too  farinaceous  a  kind,  as  biscuits,  cakes  of  dififerent 
sorts,  or  bread  and  butter,  or  cheese :  for  milk,  and  the  prepa- 
rations of  it,  which  we  have  just  mentioned,  seem  to  mspose 
to  the  formation  of  worms  mcnre  decidedly  than  anything 
dse. 

The  presence  of  worms  in  the  intestines  cannot  always  be 
determined  by  any  one,  or  even  by  the  concurrence  of  many 
spnptoms,  for  enormous  teenias  (taqpe-womu)  have  some- 
times been  passed,  of  the  existence  of  which  not  the  least 
suspicion  was  entertained  by  the  individual ;  nor  was  any  de- 
rangement of  tiie  health  observable.  But  we  are  justified  in 
suspecting  them  to  be  present  where  the  appearance  and 
expression  of  tiie  countenances  are  much  altered  from'  the 
natural  state ;  when  it  is  of  a  pale,  somewhat  leaden,  hue, 
sulject  to  sudden  flushings,  often  limited  to  one  side,  of  the 
fece,  where  the  eyes  have  lost  their  brightness,  the  pupil 
is  enlarged,  and  the  lower  eye-lid  surrounded  by  a  livid 
eircle.  In  addition  to  these  symptoms,  the  nose  is  often 
swollen,  and  affected  by  an  intolerable  itching,  or  fire- 
quently  bleeding ;  there  are  pains  in  the  head,  with  ring- 
ing of  the  ears ;  ther  tongue  is  coated,  and  the  breath  dis- 
agreeable. The  appetite  is  very  variable,  sometimes  there 
is  none,  at  other  times  it  is  ravenous :  there  is  often  a  fe<Bd- 
ing  of  sickness  and  a  disposition  to  vomit ;  occasionally  there 
are  violent  cholics,  the  bowels  irregular,  seldom  costive,  more 
ftequentiy  loose ;  the  stools  slimy,  sometimes  tinged  with 
blood ;  the  belly  swollen  and  hard,  while  there  is  generally 
a  wasting  of  the  rest  of  the  body ;  the  urine  is  rarely  clear, 
often  of  a  milky  appearance.  The  sleep  is  disturbed,  and 
the  child  grinds  the  teeth ;  during  the  day,  it  is  indolent, 
and  very  variable  in  temper. ' 

It  is  necessary  to  be  thus  minute  in  stating  the  symp- 
toms of  worms,  as,  sometimes  on  very  slight  grounds,  in- 
dividuals have  been  subjected  to  a  long  and  severe  course 
of  treatment  for  worms,  when  none  existed ;  while,  too  often, 
they  are  aJlowed  to  commit  their  ravages  unmolested,  and 
to  pl^inge  the  imhappy  victim  into  a  state  of  great  misery 
ana  suffering,  and  even  to  lead  to  a  fatal  termination.  We 
are  not  willing  to  attach  ftill  credit  to  all  the  horrible  con- 
sequences attributed  to  worms,  but  that  they  often  produce 
aiany  serious  diseases,  and  agnavate  others,  is  certain. 

The  number  of  difiEerent  kinds  of  worms  infesting  the 
stomach  or  intestines  of  man  is  not  very  great,  but  they 
propagate  their  species  often  with  astonishing  rapidity.    We 


shalk  enumerate  the  most  common  sorts,  following  the 
nomenclature  of  Branser,  (Lebende  Wurmer  in  lebetuim 
Mmtchm.  Wien,  1^19;  also  translated  into  French,  by 
Dr.  Crrundler,  Paris,  1828.    TraitS  des  Ven  Intestinaux). 

The  Trichocephalut  dupar,  (or  hng  t/iread-worm,)  found 
m  the  upper  part  of  the  large  intestines  (or  Cceeum); 
Oxywru  vermieularis,  (Ascaris  vermicularii,  the  maw^  or 
tkread  worm),  which  inhabits  the  rectum,  or  lowest  intes- 
tine ;  Ascaris  lumhrictddes^  (the  lar^  round  worm,)  mosUy 
found  in  the  imall  intestines ;  Bothriooephalus  latui,  iTn&ma 
lata,  the  broad  iape^worm,)  found  in  the  small  intestines, 
(principally  of  the  inhalHtants  of  Russia,  Poland,  and  Switzer- 
land, seldom  met  with  in  Britain;)  Tcerda  solium,  (the 
tape-tDorm,)  in  the  small  intestines,  generally  alone,  but 
occasionally  three  or  four  together :  the  Distoma  hepaticum, 
(or  Jluke,)  is  sometimes  fiyund  in  the  hver  and  gallbladder 
of  man,  but  more  commonly  of  sheep,  goats,  &c. 

The  worms  which  are  occasionally  found  in  other  parts  of 
the  body  are  not  under  the  influence  of  the  medicines 
termed  oiUhdminHcs,  and  we  therefore  leave  them  unnoticed 
here. 

To  assist  us  in  distinguishing  the  particular  kind  of 
worm  present  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  to  regulate 
thereby  our  treatment,  it  is  proper  to  mention  that  the 
maw,  or  thread  worm,  and  large  round  worm,  are  most  com- 
mon in  youth,  and  the  tape-worm  in  adult  age. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  the  principles  of  treat- 
ment mav  readily  be  deduced :  these  are,  to  strengthen  the 
individual,  and  weaken  the  worms,  which  facilitates  their 
expulsion,  and  diminishes  the  tendency  to  their  foimation. 
This  last  is  a  point  of  great  practical  importance ;  for  not 
only  is  it  of  htUe  use  to  expel  worms  already  existing  in 
the  intestines,  unless  we  remove  the  tendency  or  disposition 
to  their  production,  but,  very  frequently,  many  of  the 
articles  inconsiderately  administered,  (which  however  are  re- 
garded as  valuable  anthelmentics,  because,  by  their  opera- 
tion, they  bring  away  worms,)  often  do  more  harm  to  the 
individual  who  takes  them  than  to  the  worms.  It  is  clear 
that  all  articles  which  by  their  sharp  angles  merely  irritate 
the  worms  must  do  much  more  injury  to  the  inner  coat  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  cannot  possibly  be  intro- 
duced or  insinuated  between  the  mouths  of  the  animals  and 
the  surfece  to  which  they  are  attached.  The  wood-cut 
(fig.  4)  shews  by  what  a  number  of  hooks  the  tape-toorm 
attaches  itself  to  the  gut  When  we  see  these,  need  we 
wonder  at  the  difficult  of  expelling  this  formidable  and 
most  determined  parasite? 

The  means  employed  to  effect  the  ends  proposed  are 
very  numerous,  but  reducible  to  three  heads-  viz.,  those 
which  by  increasing  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines, 
displace  the  worms,  and  often  occasion  their  expulsion,  as 
purgative  medicines  of  different  kinds ;  those  which  tend 
to  increase  the  strength  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and 
system  generally,  as  tonies,  or  analeptics ;  and  lastiy,  those 
which  are  conceived  to  act  in  an  especial  manner  on  the 
worms,  dislodging,  weakening,  or  killmg  them— or  anthel- 
mintics, in  this  strict  sense  of  the  word.  Our  means  must 
be  varied,  for  not  only  are  the  different  kinds  of  worms 
limited  to  different  parts  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  the 
species  of  worms  infesting  it  different  at  different  peribds 
Of  life,  but  particular  substances  are  found  to  be  more  eJSi- 
cacious  against  one  species  than  against  others. 

As  a  part  of  the  general  treatment  of  worms,  purgatives 
are  indispensable,  and  those  should  be  selected  wnich  bring 
away  the  sreatest  quantity  of  shme ;  but  the  frequent  re- 
petition of  such  is  inexpedient  Calomel  with  jalap,  or 
scammony  may  be  given,  with  the  interval  of  two  days 
between  each  cbse,  two  or  three  times,  followed  by  tartrate 
of  antimony  in  very  small  doses,  for  a  week :  this  may  be 
succeeded  by  aloes,  with  antimonial  powder,  which  last 
being  laid  aside,  preparations  of  iron  alone,  or  with  gentian 
and  canella,  may  be  united  with  the  aloes.  This  plan  may 
be  pursued,  whatever  be  the  kind  of  worm  supposed  to  be 
present  being  merely  intended  to  improve  the  general  health 
of  the  patient  When  the  strength  is  somewhat  increased, 
cold,  which  is  very  pernicious  to  the  worms,  may  be  added 
to  our  means  of  cure,  and  employed  in  various  ways.  Large 
(|uantities  of  cold  water,  rendered  still  colder  by  dissolving 
in  it  immediately  before  drinking,  a  quantity  of  common 
table-salt  or  muriate  of  soda,  mav  be  taken.  Sea-water 
mav  also  be  drunk  with  great  benefit 

Among  our  purgative  means  we  must  not  omit  to  mention 
sulphate  of  pota^  and  rhubarbi  to  which,  if  there  be  ner« 
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V0U8  symyWms  preseDt,  wich  w  a  tendency  to  epUepnr  or 
hysteria,  valerian  may  bo  advanUjiWMuliy  added,  I)if- 
ferent  mineral  waters  ar^  of  great  nervice,  particularly  in 
the  treatment  of  the  maw-worm.  These  both  remove  tbe 
slime  in  which  the  worms  nestle*  sad  diminish  the  tendency 
to  its  formation.  With  this  view  we  may  have  recourse  to 
the  Beulah  Spa  at  Norwood,  to  Cheltenham,  and  above  all, 
to  the  sulphureous  ^prinKs  of  Barrowgate,  followed  by  cba- 
lybeates  toere,  or  atTunoridge. 

The  means  of  strengthening  the  digestive  organs,  consist 
of  tonic  and  astringent  medicines,  bow  vegetwt  and  mine- 
ral. Vegetable  bitters  are  doubly  advantageous,  since  they 
both  strengthen  tbe  stomach,  and  prove  direct  poisons  to 
the  worms:  of  these,  the  best  are  chamomile  tea,  and 
inliision  of  quassia,  or  gentian,  to  which  muriatic  acid,  or 
tincture  of  muriate  of  iron  may  be  added ;  for  children 
the  tartrite  of  iron,  bein^;  almost  tasteless,  is  advisabb. 
The  utility  of  vegetable  bitters  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that 
wherever  the  menyanihai  tiifoUaiOt  {hog-bean^  or  the  tor- 
mentil,  grows,  however  damp  the  pastures  may  be,  the 
rot  never  infests  the  sheep.  A  similar  immunitv  from  the 
rot  is  generally  enjoyed  by  sheep  fod  on  the  salt  marshes, 
or  where  salt  is  regulariy  mixed  with  their  food.  (See  Re- 
ports qf  Lord  Somervillel)  The  omission  of  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  salt  with  our  food  favours  the  engendering^  of  worms. 
The  great  tendency  to  the  formation  of  worms  in  Holland 
has  ^n  mentioned,  and  when  *  the  antient  laws  of  Uiat 
country  ordained  men  to  be  kept  on  bread  alone,  unmixed 
with  salt,  as  the  severest  punishment  that  could  be  inflicted 
upon  them  in  their  m(^t  climate,  the  effect  was  horrible ; 
the  wretched  criminals  are  said  to  have  been  devoured  by 
worms,'  The  medicines  enumerated  constitute  the  most 
effectual  means  of  preventing  the  return  of  worms ;  those 
which  follow  are  deemed  the  best  for  expelling  particular 
kinds  of  worms.  The  tape- worm  {Taenia  solium)  is  eJmost 
invariably  expelled  dead,  by  a  large  dose  of  oil  of  turpentine ; 
and  even  the  long  round  worm  is  Influenced  by  it  m  some- 
what smaller  doses.  Scarcelv  any  other  article  need  be  em- 
ployed, unless  the  disagreeable  smell  and  taste  be  objected 
to,  when  the  brayera  anikelmlntica  should  be  given  as  at  onoe 
safe  and  eflicacious :  we  might  naturally  expect  this  result* 
since  it  belongs  to  the  same  natural  fiunilv  tribe  as  the  tor- 
mentil,  viz.  the  Rosacea.  The  root  of  toe  pomegranate  is 
much  esteemed  in  India.  No  reliance  should  be  placed  on 
the  root  of  the  male  fom,  as  it  is  only  usefbl  against  the 
Bothriocephaius  Uxtust  or  broad  tape-wormy  which,  though 
common  m  Switzerland,  is  rare  in  Britain. 

The  long  round  worm  is  almost  invariably  expelled  by 
the  SpigeUa  Marylandica,  or  Indian  pink,  which  belongs  to 
the  same  natural  ftimily  as  the  bog-oean,  or  water  trefbil, 
viz.,  the  Qentianee.  The  Oxyures^  or  maw-worms,  are  the 
most  troublesome  to  the  patienU  and  the  most  diflicult  to 


I.  Two  joists  of  the  TmiU  MHimi,  tape-worm.  iaiiiniW«d.  In  (wi  of  which  ate 
pwB  the  amneioiia  ova,  or  cggi  4.  Tlio  otidnot  hy  whlnh  ihay  ^nm  «uL 
%,  Some  of  the  eggi^  much  mai{oifle<l.  a  Head  of  the  ajiimal.  Men  in  fkoni 
to  ahow  the  mouth  tn  the  centre,  sunvunded  by  a  circle  of  hookt.  nud  the 
four  sucker*,  a.  n.  a.  n^  of  wMoh  t«o  are  alt«*VBatelv  firotnided.  and  two 
mlractffl.  4.  The  HMnth  wHh  iU  h«Qli».  S.  Two  •Ttfct  hooka,  ««qrgi*«ay 
ma^nifled.    6.  K  snekcr,  muub  mapufled. 


remove,  as  medicines  taken  by  (he  mouth  axe  too  much 
alt^ed  before  reaching  the  rectum  to  produce  any  great  effect. 
A/ler  the  emplovment  of  the  above-mentioned  general  mesr 
sures,  we  should  use  local  means  only.  The  intolerable 
itchinff  which  they  occasion  about  the  rectum,  is  best  re- 
lieTeoby  a  lavement  of  sweet-oil.  A  lavement  of  very  oold 
water,  or  lime-water,  may  be  useful,  if  after  it,  a  portion  of 
aloes  be  introduced,  and  left  to  dissolve  in  the  bowel  In- 
jections of  tobacco,  and  the  use  of  all  such  dangerous  ar- 
ticles as  bear*s-foot,  iHeUeborus/astidus,)  are  to  be  avoided. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  tin-filinjgs,  cowbagOt  and  all 
things  which  can  act  only  as  mechanical  irritant 

ANTHEM,  in  music,  a  word  of  doubtful  origin,  but  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  &yn^vla  (see  Antiphony),  be- 
cause antiently  sung  alternately  by  the  two  aides  of  the  choir: 
it  then,  however,  was  originally  but  a  simple  hymn«  or 
kind  of  psalm-tune.  The  term  is  now  applied  to  those  compo- 
sitions in  use  in  all  our  choirs,  set  to  verses  from  the  psalms, 
or  to  any  portion  of  the  Scriptures  or  liturgy,  and  tbe 
anthem  may  be  for  one,  two,  or  any  nuinbor  of  voices,  but 
rarely  exceeds  five  parts 

There  are  three  kinds  of  anthen^— verse ;  /uH  wUk 
verse ;  and  fuU.  Tbe  first,  which  is  solo,  or  duet,  &e«,  haa 
only  one  voice  to  a  part,  and,  requiring  nioety  of  execution, 
is  generally  assigned  to  the  best  singers  in  the  choir.  The 
second,  consisting  chiefly  of  dbonu,  is  sung  by  the  whole 
choir,  but  the  verse  parts  bv  single  voices.  The  third  is 
chorus  wholly,  and  performed  by  fdl  the  voices. 

The  Engludi  school  has  always  excelled  in  the  oompo* 
sition  of  anthems,  TaUis  led  the  way  in  fbll  anthems,  and 
was  immediately  fidlowed  by  Birde  and  Fariant,  Their 
harmony  is  quaint,  but  indescribably  solemn,  and  in  true 
keeping  with  the  Gothic  structures  wherein  it  was  first 
heard,  and  still  continues  to  resound,— fanes  whose  '  hiffh 
embowed  roo&  *  soften  and  blend  the  tones  of  the  '  fuu« 
voiced  choir  below,*  and  ffive  an  effect  to  the  music  which. 
Milton  might  well  say,  'brings  all  heaven  before  our  eyes. 
Orlando  Ghbbons  soon  succeeded  those  tnasten,  and  in  the 
same  kind  of  anthem— but  highly  elaborated,  and  enriched 
with  whatever  florid  counterpoint  could  supply-^^brought 
forth  works  that  have  always  been,  and  must  ever  continue 
to  be,  admired,  not  for  their  ingenuity  only,  but  their  effect. 
Blow  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  the  verse  anthem,  but 
his  compositions,  dry  and  stiff,  are  become  nearly  obsolete. 
Purcell,  his  pupil,  produced  numerous  anthems,  some  few  of 
them  exhibiting  strikin^^  beauties»  and  much  grandeur  of 
conception,  but  the  rosjonty,  being  written  in  the  manner  of 
his  master,  are  more  learned  than  pleasing,  Michael  Wise 
and  Jeremiah  Clark  made  our  cathedrals  acquainted  with 
natural  and  pathetic  melody ;  and  Doctors  Croft,  Greene, 
Bovce,  anrl  Nares,  in  anthems  of  all  the  three  species, 
united  air  and  harmony,  genius  and  learning,  in  a  manner 
unequalled ;  though  it  Is  to  be  regretted  that  their  works 
are  so  little  known,  except  where  choir  service  is  performed, 
and  so  seldom  heard,  if  ever,  in  our  parochial  churches  and 
other  places  of  worship. 

A'NTHEMIS  is  the  genus  of  plants  to  wnich  the  useful 
herb  chamomile  belongs.  It  is  of  the  compound  flowered 
order,  and  is  distinguished  by  having  the  scales  that  sur- 
round its  flower-heads  membranous  at  the  border,  like  those 
of  a  chrysanthemum,  firom  which  genus  it,  in  fact,  difl'ers 
chiefly  in  the  receptacle  of  the  flowers  being  furnished  with 
little  chafiy  projections. 

Anthemis  nobilis^  or  chamomile,  is  firequent  in  a  wild  state 
on  many  of  the  commons  near  London,  where  it  adds  a 
peculiar  richness  of  colour  and  fhigrance  to  the  turf.  It  is 
a  very  dwarf  plant,  with  finely-cut  leaves ;  its  flower-heads 
are  white  in  the  ray,  but  deep  yellow  in  the  disk ;  all  the 

Sirts  are  intensely  bitter,  but  especially  the  little  yellow 
owers  of  the  disk :  fbr  this  reason  the  wild  blossoms  are  fkr 
more  efficacious  than  those  of  the  cultivated  sort,  in  which 
there  is  scarcely  any  disk ;  the  flowers  of  the  ray  having* 
almost  entirely  usurped  their  place.  Besides  tne  bitter 
principle  fbr  which  chamomile  is  so  celebrated,  it  has  been 
found  by  chemists  to  contain  camphor  and  tannin,  and  also 
a  volatile  oil  of  a  beautifid  blue  colour. 

There  is  another  wild  plant,  called  Anthemis  cotula,  or 
mayweed,  which  must  not  be  confbundedwith  chamomile,  to 
which  it  bears  great  resemblance :  it  maj  be  distinguished 
by  its  being  an  erect  branching  plant,  with  an  exc^ingly 
disagreeable  and  powerflil  odour. 

Anthemis  tinetoria  is  used  in  F^noe  by  the  dyers  fbr  the 
sake  of  a  brflliant  yellow  tint,  which  is  obtained  from  it 
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half  of  the  stamen,  or  f^lizinff  organ,  of  a  floweri  It  k  the 
eaaa  whioh  oo»t«iM  ik»  polUn  ift  ilhisk  A0  princtpto  of  fer- 
tfliiatien  U  inelotd  AH  attdMr  geneimll/  oomista  of  two 
hoUow  lohea»  lying  aide  hy  aido^  and  united  by  a  ittaliy  body, 
which  ia  tioinetimes  of  gieat  aize«  but  more  wauaily  ex- 
tremely amall,  and  called  the  eottMetivuBa.  Their  podticMI 
is,  for  the  most  part»  aucb  that  when  they  open,  the  Une  by 
which  they  burst  is  next  the  stigma,  so  that  the  potten  thoy 
emit  may  fill  upon  that  etgan ;  but  to  tbia  there  are  many 
exceptional  and  we  aemethnea  End  the  anther  ao  placed,  that 
it  is  imposeible  to  explain  the  mannef  in  whMi  its  pollen 
can  reach  the  stigma»  without  evppoaing  ^e  pollen  to  be 
conveyed  by  insects. 

The  deviatioBB  liom  the  usual  airuetwe  of  the  anther  a>e 
cauaed*  in  most  cases,  either  by  the  aui^poKntation  or  sup- 
pression of  some  of  ite  parted  For  example*  tiie  lobee  ioie 
times  ffrow  together  into  oae»  and  then  the  anther  ia  only 
one-ceUed,  instead  ^  two^eelled }  tt  one  ef  the  lobes  of  the 
anther  ne¥ec  grows,  and  then  aleo  it  is  one*eeUed.  In 
other  cases,  each  lobe  ia  divided  into  two  paititiens  by  a 
plate  that  springs  out  of  its  back  in  the  inside,  and  then  an 
anther  becomes  four-celled.  Antfavrs  generally  open  by  a 
line  that  passes  along  the  foee  of  the  lobee  fitem  end  to  eiid; 
hut  it  not  unfrequenSv  oecura*  that  n  poriioB  only  of  Ifaia 
line  opensr  and  then  tkey  ate  said  to  burst  by  poces^  aa  in 
thepotato  blossouk 

The  most  singular  deviations  from  legobr  stmctme  are 
those  in  which  the  conneetivUBa  beeomea  exeecoivriy  en- 
laived.  In  the  hand-tlower  el  liexieo^  it  b  eoleured  deep 
re<C  and  so  bng  and  tlesb^aa  to  he  &r  larger  than  thelobes» 
and  to  resemble  the  talon  of  a  bird  ef  prey.  In  many  oi 
the  ringent  flowera  it  spieads  horiaontally,  iSk  the  Wbas  ate 
quite  separated  from  each  ether  at  the  baae,  and  thiown 
nom  a  perpendicular  into  a  horizontal  position ;  and  in  the 
common  sage  it  forms  a  long,  fiat  body,  which  looks  exactly 
like  a  second  filament  placed  across  the  first  ene. 

The  dehiscence,  or  act  of  bursting,  of  the  anther,  should 
take  phice  at  the  exact  time  when  the  sti^^ma  is  ready  to 
receive  the  influenee  of  the  pellea,  and  ^is  is  ineured  bv  the 
following  beaotilhl  eonirivance  of  nature.  At  the  time  when 
the  flower  is  cloeed,  all  the  parts  eentain  much  more  watery 
matter  than  after  its  btmting;  this  sunerfluity  of  water  is 
got  rid  of  by  the  pistillum  absorbing  it  like  a  sponge  from 
me  surroundtDg  parts ;  by  degrees  the  anther  among  the 
rest  becomes  dry»  and  aa  soon  as  that  happens  an  immense 
number  of  tinv  ijsrhigs  which  line  the  anther,  having  no 
appreciable  inoividual  fbfCe,  but  a  considerable  power  when 
combined,  begin  to  contract  sidewa)[s,  and  at  last  pull 
asunder  the  twa  sides  ci  each  lobe,  which  give  waj  at  the 
line  of  dehiaeence  above  referred  to,  and  the  pollen  mils  out, 
or  is  crjeoted»  aoeotding  to  the  degree  of  rapidity  with  which 
ihe  spiinga  centnet.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  in  all 
the  animated  world  a  more  strikmg  proof  of  the  perfect 
design  with  which  every  part  of  every  nving  obfeet  is  itted 
for  the  ftilAlmettt  of  tiie  end  of  ita  creation. 

If  an  anther  ia  looked  at  in  its  Wiost  asual  8tate»ft  seems 
so  different  fixxa  any  other  organ  hi  plants^  that  one  would 
not  suspect  it  la  be  what  it  really  ia^  &  part  of  a  petal  in  dis- 
•  guise.  But  if  we  look  at  a  double  rose,  or  a  donhfe  pceony ,  or 
almost  any  other  double  flower  in  which  the  stamens  are 
changed  into  petals,  we  shall  And  abundant  pvoofi)  that  an 
anther  is  only  the  upper  end  of  a  petal  in  a  contracted 
state ;  each  \5be  will  be  seen  to  amwer  to  one  side  of  the 
petal,  and  the  connectivum  to  be  the  central  part  of  the 
petal ;  or  if  the  evidence  aflMM  by  a  douUe,  and,  therefore, 
a  monstrous,  flower  be  ohyeoted  to,  take  a  white  water- 
lily,  and  you  wUl  see  so  insensible  a  transition  firom  petals 
to  stamens,  that  no  one  ean  say  where  the  limit  is  between 
them,  totmmmfvi  the  parts  are  half  petak  and  half  anthers. 
Botanists  have  numerous  anatomical  &cts  by  which  the  real 
nature  of  anthers  is  further  proved,  but  this  would  not  be  the 
place  for  an  explanation  oithem ;  we.oan  onlv  point  out  to 
our  readers  the  curioua  circumstance,  that  wmU  are  consi- 
dered totally  distinct  orn^s^  may  he  often  shown  to  be 
nothing  but  other  organs  in  masquerade.    [See  Fii.AifaifT« 

POLLKW^  StAJtBM»  SbXXS  OF  PuLNTS.] 

ANTH(yL06Y»  a  compound  Greek  word,  used  mata- 
phorically,  signifying  a  Ocanand  qf  Slowen^  vix,  of  poetry, 
and  consistCng  of  short  poems  on  amatory,  conviviiOi 
moral,  fUnereal,  monum^ital,  descriptive,  dedicatory,  sati- 
rical, and  humorous  sul^ects.  Their  charaeteristic  merit 
consists  in  the  just  expression  of  a  single  thought  with. 


hf«vfly  Aftd  pontic  beftuiy.  Tha  compass  of  a  few  coupUts 
admits  not  of  subtimlty,  but  is  well  fitted  to  exhibit  ele- 
gance without  tediousness.  The  term  anthology  is  peou»  ' 
harly  appropriated  to  a  collection  of  Greek  epigrams, 
taking  the  word  not  in  the  oonftned  sense  in  which  we 
BOW  use  it,  fbr  a  pointed  and  witty  conceit,  but  in  the  more 
•alarged  and  Kteral  aeoeptatioii,  of  an  imcription.  The 
earliest  and  desest  application  of  the  term  epigram  was  to 
eertain  short  sentences  inscribed  on  oflbrings  m  the  temples. 
Inscriptions  on  buildings  in  general,  on  the  statues  of  gods, 
heroes,  living  or  dead  men,  next  came  tmder  the  denomina- 
tion, lliey  might  be  either  in  verse  or  prose.  Their  bre- 
vity, easily  impressing  striking  events  or  illustrious  names 
on  the  memory,  recommended  them  also  to  general  pur- 
poses. A  moT«l  precept,  or  the  main  bearing  of  a  law,  was 
aoibodied  in  this  convenient  form.  The  lover  was  sure  to 
breathe  out  his  passion  in  a  simple  strain  of  tenderness  and 
callaRtry.  Hence,  every  little  poem  presenting  one  distinct 
iilBa»  or  insulated  argument,  graduallv  acquired  the  ritle  of 
Mgram.  The  lar^t  portfon  of  those  collected  in  the 
Orrak  Anthology  was  wntten  in  honour  of  the  dead,  intro- 
ducing tiieir  names  and  characters,  or  occupations ;  or  as 
trftMrtee  to  beauty,  in  gratitude  for  acceptance,  or  in  com- 
plaint on  account  of  rejection ;  some  of  them  are  panegyrics 
on  living  and  fllnstrious  virtue ;  others  contain  brief  records 
of  remarkable  events ;  others  asain  consist  of  observations 
on  human  life,  for  the  most  part  m  a  dark  style  of  colouring. 
The  weariness  of  old  aire,  the  shortness  and  unsatisfactory 
taaer  of  human  life,  tne  mimnuts  of  sickness,  and  the 
ntsariaa  of  poverty,  are  fk\Tmnte  topics.  Bacchanahan 
paatry  is  mixed  up  with  exhortations  to  eat  and  drink, 
for  loHBBorrow  we  die.  This  prevailing  tendency  must 
ha  asetibed  t*  the  vague  fiotfions,  undefmed  prospects,  and 
diflksantty  saetained  hepes  resoectin||^  our  transition  into 
•aaM  otMT  Stat*  of  exttionee  Dy  which  the  philosophers, 
poaiB,  and  orlinary  men  ef  these  times  were  equally  per- 
nlaxad.  Bkit,  however  gloomy  this  view  of  things  might  be. 
It  was  compatfihla  witti  a  not  unpleasing  pathos,  and  raised 
tbeit  amatory  and  oomMal  efttstont  above  vulgar  voluptu  • 
ontaesa,  or  mete  fbstive  riot 

Malengar  tha  Syrian,  whose  exact  date  seems  difficult  to 
fix,  lived  probably  aomewhat  less  than  a  century  before  the 
Christiatt  iwa,  and  b  generaHy  understood  to  have  first 
collected  tha  s<mtn*ed  fragments  of  the  Grecian  inscriptive 
muaa.  Mora  than  one  penon  baaring  the  name  of  Meleager 
baa  been  mantiimed  b^  Diogenes  Laertins  and  by  A thenseus : 
hot  tiia  internal  eviMnea  ef  two  eptgrams  seems  to  deter- 
mine  tha  epoeh  of  that  Meieager  to  whom  we  owe  this 
boantifU  eoAaotieik  Its  interest  mainjv  arises  fhmi  its  being 
a  record  of  tha  intattaeluai  viweur  of  €heece  in  its  decHnmg 
days,  irtie*  har  eswfgy,  whether  in  arms  or  in  arts,  had  be- 
eoma  laaa  aative^  but  had  not  entSrely  died  away. 

Ta  oriticito,  or  ava»  to  name,  the  host  of  authors  com- 
priMd  in  thiaeoUeaHsii  woitM  be  tadionv:  we  shall  barelv 
mention  the  sweoesiNa  httm  in  which  ft  re-appearea. 
Phihn  of  Thesealeniea  oeatimiad  the  work  about  the  time 
af  Tiberius.  The  additional  compositions  were  less  inte- 
leating,  hak  sttt  pleasing.  In  Qia  sixth  century,  Aga- 
thiaa  eollaeled  the  miueeihinaoBii  (tagments  of  his  time, 
and  added  hia  own  eontribaCiona  to  the  expiring  muses  of 
Greece^  The  bentof  his  own  mind  towwrds  poetry  seems 
to  have  been  strong ;  in  early  youth  he  had  produced  a  col- 
leelion  af  amoaoos  poeass,  entitlad  Depkmtbcay  whieh  would 
haaa  daaa  boMinr  la  beiair  timea.  He  had  a  ooai^utor  in 
his  flriaml  Pkal  tha  Silanliafy,  an  dfieer  in  the  court  of  Jus- 
tinJBft,  aoriiapunding  tatha  modem  gentleman^usher,  whose 
topiia  weea  daaallarf ,  and  his  style  tiM  of  the  courtier  and 
the  vehftptaary.  fKaaia»daoayafmanti8cnpts,  and  the  zeal 
of  tha  clergy  ija  tha  dark  ages  againat  all  works  of  ima- 
ginatioA  or  of  gaiety,  aar  praanit  eoUeethm,  ahhongh  largo, 
haa  lest  many  ef  ita  trighlaaf  and  oarileM  ornaments ;  and 
it  aa  happeaa»ihal  ft  rsOdna  move  pieces  firom  thecompihi- 
tkm  of  AgatUaa^  than  ftam  Mwt  of  hk  two  predecessors 


tha  tenth  eanlnyv  GoMlantinai  Cephalas  saved  these 
manuecripls  tern  aMivion  by  w^eMn^  them.  Haximus 
Planudes,  a  monk  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  the  last 
collastev  Hia  mbrtinn  wm  marked  hv  a  want  of  discri- 
mination* Tha  irai  paMid  edition  of  the  Anthologia  was 
that  of  I.anaiiw,  acemapaniwl  with  some  Greek  verses  by  the 
oditor^aodalatliaepiaAalaPielio-daliedieL  It  bears  the 
data  of  FkeaMOk  14M..  Oauda  da  Saamaiae^  bettor  known 
, to  tha  weri4  bgr thaLsiftnaaia  of  Satmaeia^md  te  Bug- 
by  V:r( 
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UshnMii  M  Uie  anttgonist  of  lfiltoii»  who  lived  ia  the  tix- 
teenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  centuries, 
detected  the  unfitness  of  Planudes  for  the  duties  of  an 
editor,  by  the  discovery,  in  1606,  of  a  MS.  in  the  library  of 
Heidelberff.  The  history  of  this  MS.  may  be  seen  in 
Schoell,  (iii.  42,  &c.)  Durinc  the  eighteenth  century,  Sui- 
das  and  the  manuscripts  in  the  public  libraries  of  Europe 
were  ransacked,  and  a  valuable  boot);  of  epigrams,  undis- 
oovered  or  rejected  by  Planudesi,  enriched  the  Atuuecia  of 
Brunck  and  the  Anihologia  of  Jacobs.  The  former  work, 
Analecta  Veterum  Poetarum  Griecorum,  is  contained  in 
three  volumes,  octavo,  Strasburg,  1772-d:  the  latter  in 
thirteen  volumes,  octavo,  Leipzig,  1794-1814.  Jacobs  was 
partly  led  to  his  undertaking  by  the  motive  of  excluding  the 
extraneous  matter  in  Brunch's  edition,  picked  up  from 
fragments  of  the  'minor  Grecian  poets,  which  did  not  come 
properly  within  the  definition  of  an  antholosy :  but  Jacobs 
himself  retained  the  lyrics  and  ele^acs  of  Simonides,  the 
remains  of  Archilochus  and  Baccbylides,  and  the  hymns  of 
Proclus.  The  edition  of  Jacobs  is  the  latest,  and  best  But 
there  is  much  matter  strictly  applicable  to  this  i>urpose  still 
left  unedited.  There  are  some  inscriptions,  for  instance,  in 
the  Elgin  collection  of  tlic  British  Museum,  that  ought  to  be 
added  to  any  future  edition. 

A  volume  of  translations,  chicily  firom  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy, was  published  in  1 806  by  Messrs.  Bland  and  Mcrivalo, 
with  contributions  ftom  other  gentlemen.  This  has  been 
twice  republished  ;  once  in  1813,  with  a  considerable  mass 
of  extraneous  and  irrelevant  matter  in  the  shape  of  notes 
and  illustrations,  both  in  urose  and  verse;  and  again  in 
1833.  In  the  last  edition,  the  superttuities  of  the  preceding 
one  are  removed,  and  a  number  of  additional  specimens, 
many  of  them  by  younger  translators,  are  introduced:  and 
in  this  state  the  work  may  be  recommended  as  presenting  a 
very  elegant  and  faithful  specimen  of  the  original  Greek 
Anthology,  and  one  which  is  not  likely  to  be  surpassed. 
(For  a  uill  account  of  the  editions,  &o.  of  the  Anthology, 
see  Schoell,  Ge$chichte  der  Grtech,  JUiL  vol.  iii.) 

ANTHONY,  ST.,  the  first  institutor  of  the  monastic  life, 
was  bom  at  a  village  in  Upper  Egyut,  in  the  year  251.  His 
parents,  who  were  wealthy,  are  sola  to  have  prevented  him, 
when  youn^,  from  acquiring  any  other  language  than  his 
native  Coptic.  Having  understood  some  passages  of  our 
Saviour's  precepts  in  their  literal  sense,  he  distributed  the 
property  \mich  came  to  him  by  inheritance,  at  an  early  age, 
partly  among  his  neighbours  and  partly  to  the  poor ;  and 
having  plac^  a  sister  who  was  committed  to  his  cHarge  in 
a  house  of  \irgins,  retired  to  a  solitude  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  his  native  village,  where  he  is  represented  to  have 
been  tempted  bv  the  devil  in  a  great  vartetjr  of  shapes.  In 
this  retirement  he  was  reputed  to  have  received  the  gift  of 
miracles.  A  ereat  number  of  disci)>les,  in  oonsequenee, 
crowded  about  nim,  at  whose  importunity  he  erected  various 
monasteries,  where  they  passed  their  time  in  acts  of  devo- 
tion and  in  manual  labour.  He  is  said  to  have  erected  his 
fiirst  monastery  at  Phaium,  near  Aphroditopdis,  about  the 
year  30|S. 

In  312,  during  the  persecution  under  Haximinus,  he 
went  to  Alexandria  to  encourage  and  give  eonsoUtkm  to  the 
Christians^  who  were  suffering  martyrdom;  and  about  the 
same  time,  built  a  second  monastery  called  Pispir,  near  the 
Nile. 

After  a  long  residence  in  the  place  of  his  first  retreat,  be 
withdrew  farther  from  his  native  village,  to  Mount  Odium, 
near  the  Red  Sea,  where  he  made  a  ruined  sepulchre  his 
iMidence.  Here  also  foUowers  flocked  to  hina,  and  fra- 
terraities  for  seclusion  and  mortiftcatioD  were  formed  under 
hb  example ;  and  here  he  was  agam  assailed  by  the  devil. 

Towaid  the  close  of  life,  about  the  year  355,  St.  Anthony 
again  went  to  Alexandria,  at  the  request  of  Athanasius,  to 
defend  the  fkith  against  the  Arians.  At  this  time  he  is  said 
to  have  converted  many  to  Christianity.  Declining  to  aec^ 
an  invitation  firom  the  Bmperor  Constantine  to  visit  Con- 
stantinople, he  returned  to  his  cell,  where  he  died  in  the 
year  356.  The  most  antient  martyrolopes  naming  him  on 
the  17  th  of  January,  it  has  been  coneltided  that  that  was 
the  day  of  his  death. 

Seven  of  St.  Anthonys  letters,  written  originallv  in  Coptie, 
but  translated  into  Latin,  are  extant  in  the  biblioikeca 
Pairum.  His  life  was  written  by  hia  friend  St  Athanasius. 
St  Anthony  left  one  of  his  sheep-skins,  with  the  eloak  in 
which  he  lay,  to  Athanasius;  his  other  sheep-sldn  to 
the  bishop  Serapion ;  and  his  hair  shirt  to  Maearius  and 


AmaUias,  two  breUuwi,  or  di»»pl6«,  who  were  with  hitti  at 
his  death. 

Among  the  mirades  believed  to  have  been  wrought  by 
his  intercession,  was  the  cure  of  the  distempei  calted  the 
sacred  fire,  since  that  time  called  St.  Anthony's  fire,  and  in 
modem  days  erysipelas.  In  1095,  a  relunous  order  was 
founded  in  France,  called  the  Order  of  St  Anthony,  the 
members  of  which  were  to  take  care  of  persons  afilictea  with 
this  disorder. 

The  temptations  of  St  Anthonv  were  favourite  subjects 
with  the  eariy  en|rravers ;  probably  from  the  scope  winch 
they  afforded  for  invention  and  imagiuatioc.  Vasari  says 
that  Michael  Angelo,  when  a  boy,  was  so  struck  with 
Schongauer's  print  of  St  Anthony  tormented  b^  devils, 
(the  earliest  of  these  productions,)  that  he  copied  it  in 
colours.  (.See  the  Acta  Sanctontm  by  the  Bollandists, 
January  17 ;  Albaii  Butler^s  XtMt  qfth^  SainU;  Moreh; 
and  Cave*s  HUtcria  Literaria,) 

ANTHONY,  ST.,  FALLS  OF,  are  in  the  Mississtppi 
River,  in  45^  N.  lat,  immediately  above  the  junction  of 
St  Peter's  River.    [See  Mississippi.] 

ANTHONYS,  ST.,  FIRB.    [See  Ertsipslas.] 

ANTHOXANTHUM,  a  Bonus  of  grasses,  one  species  of 
which  (A.  odoratum)  is  well  Known  to  fiturmers  under  the 
name  of  the  sweet  vernal  grau.  It  is  a  small  annual  plant, 
bearing  its  flowers  in  short  heads,  which  are  not  very  com- 
pact, and  broader  at  the  bottom  than  the  top.  The  flowerets 
of  which  it  is  composed  are  a  pale,  yellowish  green  ;  each 
consists  pf  two  sharp-pointed,  smooth  glumes,  \rithin  which 
are  two  other  durk-brown,  hairy  paleo,  each  having  an  awn  at 
its  back ;  Uie  stamens  are  only  two  in  number.  This  grass  is 
of  Uttle  importance  for  its  nutritive  qualities,  but  it  is  much 
esteemea  for  the  sweet  smell  of  its  leaves,  which  causes 
much  of  the  well-known  flragrance  of  new-mown  hay. 


AaiboiaQthum  odoratam. 
c.  a  lover-head  nagnifled.  h,  a  flowertt  more  mafsiied. 

A'NTHRACITE,  a  black,  li^ht,  mineral  substance 
resembling  coal ;  so  named  fipom  avOpaJh  anthrax^  charcoal. 
It  is  also  called  blind  coal,  because  it  bums  without  flame ;  and 
fflanee  coal,  fWwn  the  German  word  glanz  (lustre),  because 
it  has  often  a  shining  surface  Uke  graphite,  or  blacklead,  as 
it  is  impioperiy  called,  the  substance  of  which  pencils  are 
made,  and  to  which  it  is  very  closely  allied  in  composition. 
In  some  systems  of  mineralogy  it  is  divided  into  maseive, 
slaty,  and  columnar  anthracite;  but  these  arc  mere  acci- 
dental varieties  of  structure,  and  are  all  of  the  same  chemi- 
cal composition,  when  the  pure  anthracite  is  separated  from 
the  matrix*  or  firom  the  foreign  matter  with  which  it  is 
Mechanically  mired.     Its  sp^c  gravity  is  about  1400« 
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ymter  being  tOOO;  it  is  slowly  combustible,  but  with- 
out flame,  and  according  to  the  analysis  by  Schaub  of  a 
specimen  from  the  Meisner,  it  contains  96  per  cent  of  pure 
carbon :  it  is,  in  fact,  a  mineral  charcoal.  Naphtha  may 
be  considered  as  one  extremity  of  the  mineral  carbonaceous 
substances,  and  anthracite  as  the  other;  and  from  the 
highly-intlammable  Huid  naphtha,  we  have  numerous 
varieties  of  mineral  tar,  or  petroleum,  bitimien,  asphaltum, 
cannel  coal,  caking  coal,  slaty  coal,  &c.,  all  diminishing  in 
intiammability,  until  at  last  we  come  to  the  blind  coal,  or 
anthracite.  If  asphaltum,  or  indurated  mineral  pitch,  be 
subjected  to  distillation,  at  a  certaimstage  of  the  process, 
when  it  has  lost  a  part  of  the  bitumen  which  it  contains, 
it  resembles  Caking  Newcastle  coal;  continuing  the  dis- 
tillation, it  passes  into  a  substance  which  is  identical  wiUi 
anthracite,  both  in  appearance  and  composition.  It  very 
oilten  happens  that  the  coal  strata  in  our  mines  are  traversed 
by  dikes  of  basalt ;  and  it  is  a  frequent  occurrence  in  such 
cases,  that  the  coacl,  where  it  comes  into  contact  with  the 
basalt,  is  converted  into  anthracite,  often  to  a  considerable 
depth,  and  it  sometimes  acquires  a  columnar  structure. 
From  these  circumstances,  geologists  have  drawn  two  in- 
ferences :  first,  that  the  basalt,  when  it  came  in  contact  with 
the  coal,  must  have  been  in  a  melted  state  like  lava,  the 
heat  driving  off  the  bitumen  of  the  coal ;  and,  secondly, 
that  anthracite,  when  found  in  other  strata  than  the  cbal- 
nieasures,  may  very  probably  be  coal  altered  by  heat 
Small  quantities  of  anthracite  are  found  in  the  primary 
strata  of  moat  countries,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  old  slate  of 
Cornwall,  Devon,  and  Cumberland,  where  the  appearances 
led  to  borings  and  other  works  in  search  of  coal.  It  has 
been  frequently  met  with  in  the  rocks  of  the  transition 
series,  but  it  was  never  known  to  exist  in  rocks  of  that 
period  in  considerable  quantity,  until  Mr.  Weaver,  three 
years  ago,  in  a  paper  on  the  geology  of  the  South  of 
Ireland,  described  beds  of  anthracite  occurring  in  clay- 
slate  and  grauwacke,  so  thick  as  to  be  regularly  worked 
for  the  purpose  of  burning  the  lime  of  the  district  He 
says  that  the  most  considerable  collieries  have  yielded 
25,000  tons  annually,  and  adds,  that  all  the  coal  of  the 
province  of  Munster,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the 
county  of  Clare,  is  of  the  same  sort.  It  is  remarkable, 
too,  that  this  anthracite  coal,  and  a  slate  highly  charged 
with  pyrites,  which  accompanies  it,  are  full  of  impressions 
of  plants  of  the  fern  tribe,  such  as  equiseta  and  catamites, 
analogous  to  those  found  in  the  true  coal-formations ;  this 
is  an  important  circumstance  with  reference  to  the  history 
of  anthracite,  and  gives  strong  countenance  to  the  opinion 
that  this  substance,  even  in  the  oldest  of  the  stratified  rocks, 
is  of  vegetable  ori^.  It  is  found  in  many  of  our  coal- 
mines, but  generaUy  in  those  situations  where  the  coal 
comes  in  contact  with  basalt.  It  is  also  met  with  where 
basalt  comes  into  contact  w^th  carbonaceous  deposits  of 
more  modern  date,  as  at  the  Meisner,  a  mountain  near 
£schwe&r  in  Hesse. 

ANTHROPO'GRAPHY,  a  term  designed  to  express 
the  object  of  one  branch  of  physical  ffeography. 

The  object  of  anthropography,  which  literally  signiflei 
man-descnption,  is,  to  describe  the  actual  geographical 
distribution  of  the  human  race  ;  to  claasifV  it  accord- 
ing to  the  varieties  of  physical  character  and  language; 
to  distinguish  between  ijations  or  tribes  which  have  the 
same  general  physical  character  and  spe&k  the  same  lan- 
guage, and  nations  or  tribes  which  seem  to  belong  to  one 
stock,  and  have  from  circumstances  adopted  the  language 
of  another  stotjt ;  to  describe  brielly  the  religious  and  domes- 
tic usages  which  constitute  the  basis  of  national  character. 

Tlie  term  ethnography  (nation-description)  is  sometimes 
nsed  by  German  writers  in  the  sense  which  we  have  given 
to  anthropography ;  though,  as  far  as  we  have  observed, 
when  so  used,  the  word  ethnography  is  rather  more  limited 
in  its  signification  than  that  which  we  have  assigned  to 
anthropography.  Some  German  writers  use  also  toe  word 
Volkerkunde  (people- knowledge)  as  an  equivalent  to  ethno- 
graphy. But  ethnography  has  of  late  years  been  rather  used 
to  express  an  historical  investigation  into  the  origin  and  mi- 
grations and  connexion  of  various  peoples.  Taking  it  in 
Siis  sense,  ethnography  is  purely  of  an  historical  character, 
and  may  be  considered  as  distinct  from  anthropography.  A 
series  of  anthropographies,  of  different  epochs,  would  form 
the  true  basis  of  e&nography. 

ANTHROPO'LOGY,  derived,  hke  most  of  our  other 
terms  in  science,  from  the  Greek,  implies  the  science  or 


theory  of  man.  It  has  been  little  cultivated  among  us  as 
a  separate  study,  notwithstanding  its  obvious  importance, 
and  has  never,  we  believe,  been  made  the  subject  of  an 
especial  course  at  our  universities.  It  is  otherwise,  however 
in  Germany,  where  various  professors  Lave  read  lectures  on 
it,  and  subsequently  published  their  treatises.  Of  these, 
by  far  the  most  distm^ished  is  that  of  Kant,  the  last,  and 
fh>m  its  nature,  as  divested  of  abstruse  speculation,  the 
most  popular  of  his  works.  It  was  published  by  him  about 
the  year  1798,  from  his  text  book,  bavins  been  for  thirty 
years  accustomed  to  give  a  winter  course  of  lectures  on  this 
subject,  and  another  during  the  summer  on  physical  geo- 
graphy, to  a  mixed  audience,  as  a  relief  frx)m  his  more 
severe  duties  as  professor  of  pure  philosophy.  His  observa- 
tions supply  l^e  best  notion  of  that  which  ought  to  consti- 
tute sucn  a  science^  and  the  uses  to  be  drawn  from  it, 
when  properly  executed. 

A  theory  of  the  science  of  man,  systematically  executed, 
may  either  be  directed  to  explain  the  phenomena  and  prin- 
ciples of  our  corporeal  nature — and  in  that  case  it  would  be 
properiy  caUed  physiological;  or  it  might  be  calculated  to 
furnish  instruction  for  tne  cultivation  and  improvement  of 
our  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  and  the  knowledge  of 
man,  both  as  an  individual  and  a  species,  in  which  case  it 
mi^ht  be  termed  pragmatical  anthropology.  The  former, 
it  is  evident,  turns  on  the  investigation  of  what  nature 
makes  of  man— the  latter  on  what  man,  as  a  fi-ee  agent, 
either  makes,  or  can  and  ought  to  make  of  himself.  If 
the  cause  of  memory  in  man  is  assumed  to  be  impres- 
sions left  behind  in  the  brain,  he  must  be  content  to  remain 
a  mere  spectator  of  Nature's  mechanism,  and  can  turn  his 
observations  to  no  account:  whereas,  if  he  applies  bis  ex- 
perience of  what  has  been  found  usetul  or  prejudicial  to 
memory,  in  order  to  acquire  greater  power  or  facility  in  its 
exercise,  the  knowledge  thus  obtained,  being  formed  into 
a  system,  wcmld  constitute  that  branch  of  anthropology 
which  we  have  called  pragmatical,  and  which  it  would  bo 
usef\il  for  him  to  cultivate. 

Such  an  anthropolo^,  considered  as  knowledge  of  the 
world,  is  subsequent  in  its  cultivation  to  the  period  of  acade- 
mical studies ;  it  considers  man  as  a  citizen  of  the  world, 
and  has  nothing  properly  to  do  with  the  natural  varieties  of 
the  human  race  :  neither  does  it  invade  the  secluded  cirde 
of  what  is  called  the  great  world,  the  individuals  of  which 
are  too  near  to  each  other,  and  too  remote  from  the  rest  of 
their  species,  to  be  observed  with  advantage.  Among  the 
best  means  for  cultivating  it,  after  laying  in  a  proper  store 
of  that  general  information  which  takes  nrecedence  of  all 
local  and  pcutial  knowledge,  is  travel,  and  the  reading  of 
travels — to  which  may  be  added  as  aids,  if  not  direct  sources 
of  anthropology,  history,  biography,  the  drama,  and  even 
novels  and  romances. 

Tlie  chi«f  obstacles  to  its  acquirement,  and  attaining  the 
rank  of  a  science,  are,  in  others,  the  unwillingness  to  be 
observed— f/»  ounelves,  the  counter  check,  that  while  we 
are  under  any  emotion,  we  cease  to  observe,  and  when  we 
observe,  the  emotion  ceases:  lastly,  the  force  of  habit, 
which  perplexes  our  judgment,  both  as  to  what  by  nature 
we  ourselves  are,  and  what  our  neighbour  is. 

A  systematic,  and  yet  popular  anthropolo^,  such  as  is 
described  in  the  following  outline  of  Kants  work,  illus- 
trated with  examples  accessible  to  all  readers,  is  calculated 
to  be  of  great  utility,  by  affording,  in  the  copiousness  of  the 
tabular  heads  under  which  our  active  qualities  are  arranged, 
80  many  occasions  and  inducements  to  select  any  one  for 
special  study  and  classification  in  its  proper  department 
In  this  maimer,  the  separate  labours  of  individuals,  and 
even  casual  contributions,  would,  in  the  unity  of  the  plan, 
acquire  a  spontaneous  distribution  and  progressive  concen- 
tration towards  a  whole— thus  forwarding  and  accelerating 
the  growth  of  so  useful  a  sdence. 

Contents. 
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C.  M         of  nation. 
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£.  „  of  special. -^i>9/!<n«0^t6fi  qf  ik^  Chth 
ract^  of  th$  Human  Hare, 

(See  Kant's  Anthrrrpoloffie  in  Pragmatucher  f^nsicM, 
Fourth  edition.  Pp.  323.  By  J.  F.  Herbart  L^tmg,  IU3S.) 

ANTHROPOTHAGI.    [See  Cannibals.J 

ANTHROPOMORPHISM,  a  compound  Greek  word, 
literally  signifying  *  the  representation  of  human  form  :*  but 
it  is  properly  used  to  signify  the  *  representation  of  divinity 
under  a  human  form;'  and  the  nations  or  sects  who  have 
foUowefi  this  practice  have  been  sometimes  called  Anthro- 
pomorphites.  The  £g}ptians  represented  deities  under 
human  forms,  as  well  as  those  of  animals,  and  sometimes 
under  a  couibination  of  the  two.  The  antient  Persians,  as 
Herodotus  tells  us,  (i.  131.)  adored  the  Supreme  Being 
under  no  visible  form  of  their  own  creation,  but  they  wor* 
shipped  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  and  sacrifioed  to  the 
sun  and  moon,  to  earth,  fire,  water,  and  the  winds.  The 
Hebrews  were  forbidden  (Exodus  xz.  4,  5)  to  make  any 
image  or  the  representation  of  any  animated  being  what* 
ever. 

The  Greeks  were  essentially  anthropomorphists,  and  could 
never  separate  the  idea  of  superior  powers  from  ih»  repre- 
sentation of  them  under  a  human  form :  henee,  in  tneir 
mythology  and  in  their  arts,  each  deity  had  his  distinguish- 
ing attributes  and  a  characteristic  human  shape.  Perhape 
no  nation  has  made  any  progress  in  the  arts  of  sculpture  and 

Sainting  without  applying  their  skill  to  the  representation  of 
eity.  Thus  painters  in  modem  times  have  represented 
the  Supreme  Power,  and  our  Bibles  have  sometimes  been 
illustrated  with  engravings  of  this  character.  In  one  of 
the  latest  editions  or  the  Bible  (Mant  and  D'Oy ley's),  which 
is  illustrated  by  engravings,  the  editors  have  omitted  all 
representation  of  God,  though  there  are  earlier  English 
editions  of  the  Bible  in  which  the  Supreme  Being  is  repre- 
sented as  a  man.  It  might  be  worth  while  eonsidering  if 
some  improvement  oould  not  be  made  even  on  Mant  and 
D  Oyley  as  to  the  choice  of  illustrations. 

Anthropomorphists  is  also  the  name  of  a  seet  of  early 
Christians.    [See  Hbrbtics  and  Schismatics.] 


ANTHUS,  (Beohstein,)  the  Pipit,  a  genus  of  bir^s  so* 
parated  by  Dr.  Bechstein  from  the  linn^an  genus  akudOf 
a  separation  followed  by  Temminck,  Cuvier,  Lesson,  and 
Selby,  and  justly,  for  though  the  pipits  have  a  long  hind 
<;law,  and  are  usually  coloured,  like  the  larks,  their  bill  is 
more  slender,  in  consequence  of  which  they  never,  like  them, 
feed  on  grain.  In  the  form  of  the  head,  in  the  movement 
of  the  tail,  and  their  mode  of  life,  they  resemble  the  wag- 
tails {Motacilla)  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  blue- 
breast  iSf/hia  Suedca). 

Adhering,  then,  to  the  distinction  of  Bechstein.  we  cha- 
racterise pipits  by  the  bill  being  straight,  slender,  somewhat 
awl-shaped  towards  the  point,  having  the  base  of  the  upper 
mandible  keeled,  the  tip  slightly  bent  downwards,  and 
notched.  The  nostrils,  situated  at  the  sides  of  the  base  of 
Uie  bill,  are  oval,  and  partly  concealed  by  a  membrane : 
F^t,  with  the  shank  itanui)  generally  exceeding  the 
middle  toe  in  length ;  toee,  three  before  and  one  behind, 
and  with  the  outer  toe  adhering  to  the  middle  one  as  for  as 
the  first  joint ;  the  hind  elaw  rather  long.  The  wings  have 
the  first  quill  very  short ;  the  third  and  fourth  the  longest 
in  eaoh  wing. 

We  shall  give  particular  details  of  eaeh  species  under 

ANTXARIS  is  the  botanical  name  of  the  half-fobulous 
upas-tree,  of  which  so  many  idle  stories  were  propagated 
some  years  since  by  travellers.  It  was  said  to  be  a  large 
tre9,  growing  in  the  island  of  Java,  in  the  midst  of  a  desert 
eeused  by  its  own  pestiferous  qualities ;  its  exhalations  were 
reported  to  be  so  unwholesome,  that  not  only  did  they  cause 
death  to  ell  animals  which  approached  the  tree,  but  even 
destroved  vegetation  for  a  considerable  distance  round  it; 
and,  finally,  the  juice  which  flowed  from  its  stem,  when 
wounded,  was  said  to  be  the  most  deadly  of  poisons.  To 
approach  the  upas-tree,  even  for  the  momentary  purpose  of 
woundine  its  stem  and  carrying  away  the  juice,  was  stated 
to  be  so  aanfferous,  that  none  but  criminals  under  sentence 
of  death  could  be  found  to  undertake  the  task.  As  is  usual 
in  such  cases,  this  fable  is  founded  upon  certain  nature  I 
phenomena  which  occur  in  Java.  There  is  such  a  tree  us 
the  upas,  and  its  juice,  if  mixed  with  the  blood  in  the  body 
of  any  animal,  is  speedily  fotal ;  and  there  is  also  a  tract  of 
land  m  the  same  island  on  which  neither  animal  nor  plant 
can  exist.  But  the  two  circumstances  have  no  relation  to 
each  other :  the  poisoned  tract  is  a  small  valley  completely 
surrounded  by  a  steep  embankment,  like  the  crater  of  a  vol- 
cano, and  is  continually  emitting  from  its  surface  carbonic 
acid  gas,  which  is  alike  fatal  to  animals  and  plants ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  poisonous  upas-tree  is  not  an  inhabitant  of 
the  valley,  for  nothing  can  Uve  there,  but  it  flourishes  in  the 
woods,  in  the  midst  of  other  trees  which  are  unharmed  by 
its  vicinity.     (For  particulars  concerning  this  foble,  see 


Antiails  nuierapfaylU  (a  diaiidtlitd  IfVf ). 

1.  »liMd  orBMlaflowvnio  UMlnTolttmuat  S.  ikt  9»miMU/L  piilMfll- 
euUrly :  1  a  coaplf  of  the  mate  flowm;  4.  ptfKUttm;  ^  ^  9um  WdM 
pt»p— stontafiy ;  #.  a  fruit. 
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Dirwltt**  BtjMUd  CktffUn,  Md  Ih6  Pennp  Mt^gemini,  ft\, 
ii.,  p.  899 1  fbr  an  tocount  of  the  Valley,  oontalt  th« 
Journal  pf  the  QedgrapMcal  Sociehf,  toL  ii.,  p.  60.) 

In  the  eye  of  a  botanist,  the  upas  is  a  species  of  the  genui 
Antiaris,  which  belongs  to  the  natural  order  ArtocMpea*  a 
group  of  plants  all  of  which  abound  in  a  milky  juioe,  and 
many  of  which  are  extremely  poisonous.  (See  Auto- 
CARPB.«.)  Of  the  original  species,  A,  toxitoHa,  we  have 
met  with  no  scientific  fiffure ;  it  is,  however,  cultivated  in 
the  botanical  garden,  Cucutta,  whence  we  have  a  leaf  or 
two.  They  are  very  much  like  those  of  the  following  pUnt» 
A.  macfvpMla,  which  has  been  found  on  the  nortti  eeast 
of  New  Holland. 

The  genus  Antiaris  has  its  stamens  and  pistiUa  in  separate 
flowers.  The  former  are  collected  in  little  Imds  in  the  centre 
of  a  minute  three  or  four-leaved  cal^x,  of  which  a  eonsi- 
derable  number  is  inclosed  in  a  hairy  involuorum  formed 
€ff  several  fleshy  divisions,  which  are  rolted  inwards.  The 
pistillum  is  surmounted  by  a  calyx  of  several  leaves,  termi'^ 
nating  in  a  kmg,  two-parted  style,  and  contains  a  single 
suspended  ovuluin.  The  pistilla  and  the  antheriferous 
flower- heads  stand  in  pairs,  side  by  side,  in  the  axilla  of 
the  leaves. 

ANTIBES,  a  fbrtified  town  and  port  of  France,  on  the 
Mediterranean.,  in  the  department  of  the  Var,  very  near 
the  frontier  of  the  Sardinian  dominions,  587  miles  B.E.  by 
S.  of  Paris,  and  about  19  miles  S.W.  of  Nice,  40°  33'  N.lat, 
7®  7'  E.  long,  fipom  Greenwich. 

It  is  a  plaoe  of  great  antiquity,  having  been  founded  by  the 
Greeks  who  had  settled  at  Massalia,  now  Marseilles,  as  a 
barrier  against  the  incursions  of  the  Salyes,  and  the  lagu- 
nans  who  inhabited  the  Alps.  (Strabo,  p.  180.)  Some  ae* 
counts  state  that  the  Marseillois  took  it  from  a  tribe  of 
LiguriaAs ;  but  however  thif  may  be,  the  place  probabVf 
owed  its  importance*  as  well'as  its  name,  i'Kmw^Xif,  Antt 
polis,)  to  the  Greeks.  It  was  taken  iVom  under  the  juils- 
dietion  of  Marseilles,  and  placed  in  the  rank  of  an  Italic 
city  (Strabo)  in  the  time  of  Ausustus ;  and  appears  to  have 
been  a  flourishing  place,  to  which  the  tunny  fishery  may 
have  contributed,  xhe  remains  of  a  theatre  and  some  other 
antient  buildings  attest  its  former  importance.  During  the 
Roman  dominion  there  was  an  arsenal,  and  the  town  was 
protected  by  fortifications,  of  which  two  strong  towers  yet 
remain.  After  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire,  Antibes 
became  sul^eet  to  successive  nations  of  barlMuians,  Visi- 
goths, Ostrogoths,  and  Franks.  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
€araoens  in  the  ninth  century,  rebuilt  and  repefVpled  in 
the  tenth,  and  again  plundered  by  Spanish  and  Moorish 
pirates.  In  1746,  it  stood  a  sieg^  against  the  Austrians, 
aided  by  England  and  Savov.  It  signduzed  itself  in  1 815,  by 
shutting  its  gates  against  Napoleon  on  his  return  from  Elba. 

It  is  built  on  the  eastern  side  of  a  small  neninsula,  di- 
viding the  gulf  of  Juan  from  that  into  which  the  Var  frdls ; 
in  a  district  fertile  in  wine  and  fruits,  especially  orangey 
but  little  pnMiuetive  of  the  ether  necessaries  of  life.  The 
harbour,  whic^  is  nearly  circular,  is  so  choked  up  with  tiie 
sand  brought  by  Uie  var,  the  mouth  of  which  is  only  a 
few  miles  distant,  that,  in  all  the  extent  of  the  basin, 
there  is  onlv  a  space  of  less  than  800  feet  by  950  feet 
where  vessels  can  anchor ;  and  to  approach  the  mole  they 
must  not  draw  above  fifteen  feet  of  water.  The  trade  of 
AntibM,  which  is  but  small,  is  chiefly  in  oil,  olives,  dried 
fVuits,  and  especially  salt  fish.  The  inhabitants,  who  amount 
to  about  5000,  are  considered  very  skilfril  in  preparing 
anchovies. 

Antibes  is  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  though  not  in 
the  first  class  of  fortresses.  There  is  a  citadel  and  several 
batteries  and  forts  ibr  the  protection  of  t^e  harbour.  The 
fortifications  appear  to  have  been  erected  in  the  times  of 
Francis  I.  and  Henry  IV.,  and  improved  by  Vauban  in  the 
days  of  Louis  XIV.  Their  erection  has  served  to  drain  the 
surrounding  marshes,  and  render  the  air  healthy,  (^nc^- 
dopicb'e  Mithodimie ;  Diet,  ds  la  Erance ;  M.  Brun ;  Balbi.) 

A'NTICHRIST  CAvrixpun-oc)  means,  literally,  the  op- 
ponent  of  the  anointed,  or  of  the  Messiah.  The  name  of  An- 
tichrist (DUDltr^/)^)  ^a«  given  by  Jews  and  Christians 
to  the  great  enemy  of  true  religion,  who  shall,  according 
to  the  Holy  Scriptares,  appear  before  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  in  glory.  The  general  woe  effected  by  Antichrist 
is  called  by  the  Jews  ITtra  v^TT  or  the  pangs  of  the  birth 
of  the  Messiah. 

The  name  of  Antichrist  occurs  in  the  New  Testament 
only  in  t))e  first  two  epistles  pf  St.  John :  1  Epist  ii.  18.  92 ; 


if.8|9feptet7.  iBiMeoftbMMeMgMMMtMMm 
alt  CAIM  Antiehflftti,  and  every  spirit  that  eonfbsseth  nM 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  eome  in  the  fleeh  is  not  of  God  t  and 
this  il  that  ftphit  ef  Antichrist,  whereof  ye  have  heard  thil 
it  should  eome  |  and  even  now  already  is  in  the  world.  St 
Paul  ealls  Andehrist  thM  man  erf  tin,  the  sen  of  perdition  t 
who  oppoeeth  and  exalleth  himself  above  all  that  is  called 
God,  or  that  is  worshipped  |  fto  that  he  sitteth  in  the  tempU 
of  God,  showing  himself  that  he  is  God.  That  wicked  whom 
the  Lord  shall  eonsume  with  the  sphit  of  bis  mouth«  and 
shall  destroy  with  the  brightness  of  his  coming:  whose 
ooming  is  after  the  working  ef  Satan,  with  all  power  and 
signs  i^nd  lying  wonders.  9  These.  iL  Emblematical  d«* 
scriptions  ef  Antichrist  eocuf  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
chapurs  Of  the  Revelations.  One  of  the  neweit  Gerttian 
novels  bears  the  title  AnHehriei. 

ANTICOSTX,  an  island  Whig  in  the  mouth  ef  th«  river 
SL  Lawrence,  between  49*  5%  and  49*  55'  N.  lat.,  end  be 
tween  01^  54^  and  64<>  80'  W.  leng. 

This  island  does  not  possess  k  single  harbour.  Itl  AhOM 
on  the  north  ^de  is  hign,  and  the  water  close  to  the  eliff  is 
deep  I  on  the  south  the  land  is  k)W,  and  the  water  shoal. 
Some  roekv  reeik  extend  to  a  considerable  distance  fVem  the 
shore,  and  are  the  cause  of  numerous  shipwrecks.  Tb* 
island  ii  uninhabited,  with  the  exception  of  two  families 
who  havi  been  estabUshed  here  by  the  govamOT  of  New- 
foundland, one  at  the  east,  the  other  at  the  west  end,  for 
the  purpoee  ef  giving  help  to  persons  cast  away  upon  the 
coast  The  surlhee  ts  eetered  witn  white  cedar,  bireh,  fir, 
poplar,  and  dwarf  spruee  trees,  all  of  which  are  stunted  to 
their  growth.  Bears,  fbxds,  hares,  and  sables  are  numer* 
oua,  as  well  as  partridges,  curlews,  plovers,  and  snipee 
The  intorior  has  never  been  explored  by  Europeans.  Such 
Indians  as  have  visited  it  in  search  of  game  describe  it  aa 
being  mostly  ewampy. 

The  Indian  name  ef  this  island  is  Natiseoti,  ef  which  in 
present  name  ii  evidently  a  corruption.  It  is  included 
within  the  government  of  the  Island  of  Newfeundland. 
(Ans[Moh*s  Hietory  (^Newfoundland;  M*GregQr*l  Britiek 
America,) 

ANTIDICOMARIANITES.    [See  Hbrbttcs.] 

ANTIDOTES,  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying,  g{»m 
ygoinit ;  the  means  of  counteracting  the  effects  of  poisons. 
The  term  antidote  had  fbrmerly  a  much  wider  signification, 
and  was  applied  to  the  remedies  for  diseases  occurring  from 
natural  causes,  as  well  as  to  the  remedies  fbr  the  derange* 
menta  of  the  functions  arisinff  from  the  direct  introduction 
into  the  system  of  a  known  and  material  poison.  DoubtlesI 
every  disease  may  be  looked  upon  as  springing  fl^m  som4 
poison ;  as  fisvers  firom  an  altered  and  unhealthy  state  ef 
the  atmosphe^  ;  or  eruptive  and  contagious  diseases  ftrom 
the  vitiated  fluids  or  breath  of  one  individual  communicated 
to  another,  as  small-pox,  and  hooping-cough.  This  epinien 
is  expressed  by  the  employment  of  the  term  rtrut,  or 
poison,  to  signify  the  immediate  cause  of  such  diseases ;  al 
when  we  speak  of  the  small-pox  virus,  or  the  vaccine  virus. 

But  as,  m  the  present  day,  the  word  antidote  is  used  only 
to  signify  the  means  of  counteracting  the  effecte  of  poiiene, 
strioUy  so  called,  we  shall  confine  our  observations  to  wliat 
is  properly  comfMrehended  under  the  term,  when  employed  in 
this  sense.  While  thus  limiting  ite  signification,  it  is  equally 
necessary  that  we  should  limit  the  application  of  the  wer^ 
poison.  It  is,  however,  extremely  difncult  to  define  what  a 
poison  is.  Foder^  considers  poisons  to  be  '  those  substences 
known  to  be  capable  ef  rapialy  alterinf^  or  destroying  some 
or  all  of  the  functions  necesiary  to  life.*  This  mutt  be 
understood  to  apply  to  their  introduction  (whether  acci- 
dentally, intentionally  on  the  part  of  the  person  suffering, 
or  criminally  on  the  part  of  others)  into  the  body  When  in 
the  usual  state  of  health ;  for  there  are  certein  diseased  ';on^ 
ditions  of  the  system,  which  seem  to  render  it  incapable 
of  being  injuriously  affected  by  doses  of  medicines  which  at 
another  time  would  speedily  destroy  life ;  and  other  states, 
such  as  when  the  body  is  under  the  influence  of  one  poison, 
where  another  proves  the  most  effectual  remedy  or  antidote. 
This  latter  state  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the 
bite  of  the  Coluber  carinatust  a  species  of  snake  common  in 
the  West  Indies,  during  the  state  of  stupor  or  insensibility 
occasioned  by  which,  a  large  quantity  of  arsenic  may  be 
given,  not  only  wfth  safety,  but  with  such  advantage  that 
Uie  recovery  of  the  patient  may  be  considered  as  owing 
solely  to  it 

To  acquire  a  correct  idea  of  the  different  ways  in  whicl^ 
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poiscms  operate  in  destrojring  life,  we  mutt  be  made  aware 
that  what  we  commonly  regud  as  wn  individual,  is  made  up 
of  a  number  of  distinct  organs,  which,  though  in  some  re- 
spects independent  of  each  other,  yet  exert  a  reciprocal  in- 
fluence, the  harmonious  play  of  the  whole  being  necessary 
to  the  continuous  exercise  or  display  of  the  principle  of  life, 
and  that  a  cessation  of  the  functions  of  any  one  of  the  more 
important  organs  necessitates  the  successive  suspension  of 
the  rest  The  most  essential  of  these  are  consequently  de- 
nominated the  vital  functions^  viz.,  the  circulation,  respira- 
tion, and  innerv'ation.  The  circulation  of  red  or  arterial 
blood  through  the  s^tem,  but  especially  through  the  nervous 
matter  of  uie  brain  and  spinal  chord,  is  essential  to  the 
existence  of  the  vital  properties,  and  due  nerformanoe  of 
the  functions,  of  the  diflferent  organs— which  circulation  is 
effected  by  the  action  of  the  A«ar^,— while,  to  render  the 
blood  arterial,  respiration  is  necessarv,  and  this  is  effected  by 
the  lungs,  assisted  by  a  great  number  of  muscles,  the  co- 
operation, or  simultaneous  action  of  which,  is  occasioned  by 
the  influence  of  the  spinal  chord,  directed  or  influenced  by 
the  brain.  Now,  certain  poisons  act  either  solely  on  one  of 
these  organs  and  [functions,  or  upon  two  or  three,  but  always 
in  an  ascertained  order  or  uniform  succession.  Oxalic  acid, 
(or  the  acid  of  sugar,  as  it  is  popularly  called,)  for  example, 
in  a  small  dose,  acts  first  on  the  brain  and  spinal  chord,  but 
in  a  larger  dose,  also  affects  the  heart :  in  tne  former  case, 
the  respiration  will  be  perceptibly  interfered  with,  while  the 
heart  will  go  on  arting  for  some  time ;  in  the  latter  case, 
both  will  cease  at  the  same  moment  Recovery,  therefore, 
is  much  more  probable  in  the  first  instance  than  in  the 
second :  for  we  can  carry  on  artificial  respiration  till  the 
brain  and  spinal  chord  have  resumed  the  exeroise  of  their 
functions ;  but  if,  as  in  the  second  instance,  the  heart  also 
has  ceased  to  act,  recovery  is  impossible. 

An  arrangement  of  poisons  according  to  their  mode  of 
action,  i.  e,  according  to  the  order  in  which  the  vital  func- 
tions are  successively  affected  and  destroyed  by  them,  would 
be  of  great  utility  in  regulating  our  treatment,  teaching  us 
when  to  be  content  with  the  emplojrment  of  antidotes  alone, 
and  when  to  employ  supplementary  means, —  as  artificial 
respiration,  blood  letting,  &c.  At  present  we  can  only 
make  an  approximation  to  such  an  arrangement. 

Another  point  of  consequence  is  the  settlement  of  the 
question,—  Do  poisons  act  solely  on  the  sentient  extremities 
of  the  nerves  of  the  part  to  wluch  they  are  applied,  and  in- 
fluence remote  organs,  only  by  sympathy,  or  are  they 
absorbed  into  the  circulating  fluids,  and  by  them  carried 
to  the  organs,  whose  iinpaired  or  suspended  functions  show 
them  to  be  markedly  affected  by  them  ?  Without  entering 
into  this  dispute,  it  may  be  stated  that  some  poisons  act  in 
the  one  way,  some  in  the  other  way,  and  a  feW  fh  both.  Of 
these,  the  first  set  are  the  most  formidablp  and  the  most 
speedy  in  then:  action,  allowing  little  time  fi>r  the  employ- 
ment of  an  tidofes. 

Some  poisons  act,  but  with  different  degrees  of  violence 
and  speeo,  whatever  part  of  the  body  thev  are  applied  to ; 
others,  again,  only  when  received  into  the  stomach  or  in- 
testines ;  while  some,  such  as  the  poison  of  the  viper,  are 
Suite  powerless  when  swallowed.  Of  all  parts  of  the  body, 
^e  brain' and  nervous  substance  are  the  least  susceptible 
of  tiie  action  of  poisons,  when  applied  directly  to  them, 
though  acted  upon  by  so  many  poisons  when  applied  else- 
where. 

With  respect  to  the  local  operation  of  poisons,  t.0.  their 
direct  action  on  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied,  some 
decompose  chemically,  or  alter  the  structure  of  (corrode)  the 
part  which  they  touch,  and  hence  they  are  called  corrosive 
poisons ;  such  are  the  mineral  acids,  of  which  sulphuric,  or 
oil  of  vitriol  may  serve  as  an  example.  Besides  this  local 
effect,  many  of  the  corrosive  poisons  act  speedily  upon  re- 
mote organs,  the  impaired  fimction  of  wmch  may  become 
a  source  of  greater  danger  than  the  destruction  of  the  part, 
first  attacked. 

Other  poisons,  without  immediately  altering  the  structure 
of  the  part,  irritate  it  so  that  inflammation  ensues,  by  which 
it  is  altered,  and  the  general  system  affected,  as  it  would  be 
by  inflammation  of  the  same  part  arising  from  any  other 
cause— even  when  the  poisonous  substance  does  not  pro^ 
duce  any  immediate  or  powerful  effect  upon  a  remote  organ 
— ^which  is  not  often  the  case,  as  most  of  them  influence 
some  of  the  vital  ftinctions,  and  thus  prove  fatal.  These  are 
termed  irritant  poisons,  jBuch  as  arsenic ;  but  they  are  fre- 
quently also  termed  corrosives,  though  inaccurately. 


Lastly,  there  are  poisons  whi6h  neither  corrode  nor  irritate 
the  ptirt,  but  cause  a  peculiar  impression  upon  the  sentient 
extremities  of  the  nerves,  which  is  conveyed  along  these 
to  Sf  }me  remote  organ  or  organs,  the  function  of  which  they 
impair  or  suspend.  Many  of  these  should  be  termed  seda- 
tives, in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  [see  Sedatives]  ; 
others  are  narootics;  and  those  which  produce  some  degree 
of  local  irritation,  are  termed  narcotico-acrids.  But  often 
one  and  tiie  same  article,  according  to  the  dose  and  mode 
of  administration,  acts  in  all  the  three  ways ;  tobacco  for 
example. 

The  selection  of  appropriate  means  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  poisons  must  be  determined  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  manner  in  which  each  particular  poison  acts ;  but  as  we 
cannot  enumerate  or  Fpeoify  these  here,  we  shall  give  only 
general  rules  to  this  effect.  These  may  be  reduced  to 
9iree,  viz.,  1,  to  remove  the  poisonous  substance:  2,  to 
prevent  or  limit  its  local  effects :  3,  to  obviate  its  effects 
on  remote  organs,  supporting  their  action  by  appropriate 
measures,  tUl  the  injurious  impression  has  subsiopd.  The 
first  of  these  is  to  be  accomplished  mostly  by  mechanical 
means.  If  the  poison  has  been  applied  to  any  external  part, 
as  by  the  bite  of  a  viper,  or  rattle-snake,  a  cupping-glass,  or 
what  will  answer  as  well,  a  wine-glass,  tumbler,  or  cup  of 
any  kind,  firom  which  a  part  of  the  air  has  been  expelled, 
by  holding  within  it  a  lighted  candle  for  a  second  or  time, 
should  be  immediately  applied.  If  the  poison  has  been 
taken  into  the  stomach,  and  is  not  of  a  kind  to  arrest  in- 
stantly the  action  of  the  heart,  its  removal  is  to  be  attempted 
by  the  stomach-pump,  or  by  exciting  vomiting.  The 
stomach-pump  cannot  well  be  used  without  introducing 
into  the  stomach  a  considerable  (quantity  of  water,  which,  by 
diluting  the  poison,  lessens  its  violence,  in  all  cases,  except 
that  of  oxalic  acid.  The  stomach-pump  is  also  to  be  pre- 
ferred in  the  case  of  narcotic  poisons,  as  the  insensibility 
which  they  occasion  prevents  the  stomach  from  being 
affected  by  emetics.  But  should  a  stomach-pump  not  be  at 
hand,  nor  any  one  be  present  skilled  in  the  use  of  it,  we 
must  attempt  to  produce  vomiting  by  every  means  in  our 
power.  For  this  purpose,  a  table- spoonful  of  Hour  of  mustard, 
which  is  mostly  to  be  found  in*  every  house,  may  be  put  into 
a  tumbler  of  warm  water,  and  given  to  the  patient ;  or  a 
scruple  of  sulphate  of  zinc  (white  vitriol)  dissolved  in  a  pint 
of  distilled  water  ;  or  ten  grains  of  sulphate  of  copper  dis- 
solved in  half  a  pint  of  any  dist'dled  water,  as  cinnamon,  may 
be  drunk  by  the  patient,  and  the  disposition  to  vomit  encou- 
raged by  tickling  the  throat  with  a  feather,  and  pressing  on 
the  pit  of  the  stomach.  Neither  ipecacuanha  nor  tartar 
emetic  should  be  given,  as  their  action  is  always  preceded  by 
much  nausea,  during  which  the  absorption  of  the  poison  is 
often  facilitated. 

Where  the  poison  is  of  a  corrosive  or  irritant  nature,  in- 
stead of  losing  time  in  seeking  the  means  of  causing  vomit- 
ing, it  is  in  general  advisable  to  adopt  the  second  rule,  and 
attempt  to  prevent  or  limit  its  local,  and  thereby  its  remote, 
eftdets.  To  accomplish  this,  we  must  ascertain  what  the 
poisonous  substance  was  from  which  the  patient  is  suffering, 
and  must  also  know  how  it  acts,  as  upon  this  depends  the 
success  of  our  treatment.  The  objects  we  must  have  in 
view  are  either  to  dilute,  and  so  weaken  it ;  to  supply  from 
an  external  souree  the  particular  principle,  which  the  poison 
would  abstract  from  the  coats  of  the  stomach ;  or  by  adding 
something  to  it,  so  change  its  nature  as  to  render  it  com- 
paratively or  altogether  harmless,  which  last  will  always  be 
effected  if  we  can  succeed  in  forming  an  insoluble  compound. 
The  first  may  be  done  by  giving  plenty  of  warm  water;  and 
when  we  know  the  particular  poison,  if  the  warm  water  can 
be  made  the  vehicle  of  an  antidote,  the  second  or  third  object 
will  also  be  ensured.  Suppose  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  has 
been  swallowed,  add  to  the  water,  chalk,  magnesia,  or  soap : 
the  chalk  will  make,  with  the  acid,  sulphate  of  lime,  which 
being  insoluble,  will  do  no  harm,  while  with  the  magnesia 
the  acid  will  form  sulphate  of  magnesia  (Epsom  salts),  and 
with  the  soap  sulphate  of  potash,  both  of  which  are  purga- 
tive salts,  and  will,  by  their  action  on  the  bowels,  assist  in 
lessening  the  inflammation  caused  by  the  poison  before  it 
was  decomposed.  So  when  sugar  of  lead  (acetate  of  lead) 
is  swallowed,  by  giving  Epsom  salts  we  form  an  insoluble 
sulphate  of  lead,  which  will  be  discharged  by  the  bowels, 
operated  upon  by  the  magnesia,  which  has  been  freed  from 
the  sulphuric  acid.  Corrosive  sublimate  (bi-chloride)  of 
mercury  abstracts  from  the  coats  of  the  stomach  the  albu- 
men which  they  contain,  by  ^hich  it  is  converted  into  proto 
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chloride,  or  calomel ;  now,  if  by  giving  white  of  egg,  which 
is  pure  albumen,  wo  supply  it  with  the  principle  which  it 
would  otherwise  obtain  from  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  we 
shall  preserve  these  entire. 

Such  means,  then,  are  antidotes,  properly  speaking ;  for 
the  means  by  which  the  'secondary  or  remote  effects  are  to 
be  combated,  deserve  rather  to  be  termed  counter-poisons. 
The  counter-poisons  are  of  no  small  value  in  cases  of  poi- 
soning by  the  corrosive  and  irritant,  while  they  are  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  the  treatment  of  the  sedative  and  nar* 
CO  tic  poisons.  To  administer  these  appropriately,  we  must 
know  which  of  the  vital  organs  the  poison  most  speedily 
affects.  When  it  affects  the  heart,  the  symptoms  greatly 
resemble  syncope  (or  ikinting),  and  as  such  poisons  are  the 
most  dangerous,  agents  which  act  as  rapidly  as  the  poisons 
are  alone  to  be  trusted  to:  such  agents  are  to  be  tbund 
among  the  diffusible  stimuli,  ammonia,  or  its  carbonate,  t.  e, 
smelling  salts,  applie  I  to  the  nostrils,  or  dissolved  in  lyater 
and  taken  into  the  stomach,  warm  brandy  and  water,  &c. 
"Where  it  chiefly  affects  the  spinal  marrow,  there  occur 
spasms  and  difficulty  of  breathing ;  and  when  the  brain, 
there  is  partial  or  complete  insensibility  (coma),  often  with, 
at  first,  fUU  pulse,  flushed  face,  and  laborious  breathing,  re- 
sembling apoplexy.  In  such  a  state  of  affairs,  artificial 
respiration,  and  afterwards  bleeding,  with  the  subsequent 
administration  of  coffee  or  vinegar,  greatly  contribute  to  save 
the  patient. 

We  have  not  spoken  here  of  gaseous  poisons,  wliich 
would  lead  to  unnecessary  details.  They  act  either  by  ex- 
cluding the  common  atmospheric  air,  in  which  case  removal 
into  pure  air  is  required ;  or  by  producing  inflammation, 
like  the  irritant,  or  oppression  of  the  brain,  like  the  nar- 
cotic poisons,  and  are  to  be  combated  on  similar  principles. 
It  will  be  more  useful  to  append  a  list  of  the  poisons 
which  act  on  the  brain,  and  of  those  which  act  on  the  heart 
Of  poisons  which  act  upon  the  brain,  the  most  common  are 
alcohol,  t.  e,  spirituous  liquors,  opium,  henbane,  hemlock, 
camphor,  and  the  essential  oil  of  almonds,  and  of  tobacco.  Of 
those  acting  on  the  heart,  the  chief  are,  infusion  of  tobacco, 
and  large  doses  of  prussic  acid,  foxglove,  strychnia  (prin- 
ciple of  nux  vomica),  oxalic  acid,  arsenic,  preparations 
or  salts  of  antimony  and  of  baryta,  and  several  animal 
poisons. 

From  what  has  been  said  on  this  subject,  the  great  neces- 
sity of  an  acquaintance  with  it  mjust  be  sufficiently  clear, 
not  only  to  insure  our  doing  right,  but  to  prevent  us  from 
doing  wrong.  By  administering  an  ill-timed  antidote  (as 
we  conceive  it  to  be),  we  often  hasten  the  fatal  event:  as 
where  vinegar  is  given  when  opium  has  been  swallowed, 
before  it  has  been  ejected  from  the  stomach ;  and  by  throw- 
ing tobaccx)  smoke  into  the  bowels  of  a  person  apparently 
drowned,  we  extinguish  the  feeble  spark  of  life  which  might 
have  sufficed  to  reanimate  him  but  for  such  injudicious 
interference. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  just  principles  of  treatment 
will  be  diffused  among  the  people,  as  well  as  among  medical 
men,  by  ^hich  many  Uves  may  be  preserved  to  t^ir  fami- 
lies and  to  the  community.    [See  Poisons.] 


Silver  Coin,  Brltbh  Mmeam. 

ANTI'GONUS,  one  of  the  officers  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
a  Macedonian  by  birth,  who  took  a  leading  part  in  the  scramble 
for  kingdoms  which  ensued  among  that  prince's  generals 
after  his  death,  B.C.  323.  From  that  time  till  his  own  death, 
B.C.  301,  the  history  of  Antigonus  is  in  great  measure  the 
political  history  of  western  Asia.  It  comprises  a  long  and 
intricate  series  of  wars,  in  which  extensive  provinces  rapidly 
changed  their  masters ;  but  it  is  chiefly  interesting  as  connect- 
ing the  rise  of  the  two  great  dynasties  of  the  Ptolemies  and 
the  SeleucidcB  with  the  establishment  of  the  Macedonian  em- 
pire in  the  east. 


For  the  immediate  conseanences  of  Alexander  s  death, 
we  refer  to  Anti pater  ana  Perdiccas.  In  the  general 
distribution  of  provinces,  or  satrapies,  to  the  chief  Macedo- 
nian officers,  Anti^nus  reoeiv^  Uie  gpreater  Phrygia, 
Lycia,  and  Pamphyha.  But  as  soon  as  Perdiccas  C4)nceived 
the  project  of  rendering  himself  the  real  master  of  all  the 
Macedonian  conquests,  he  sought  the  ruin  of  Antigonus,  as 
the  most  likelv  person  to  thwart  his  views.  Antigonus 
saw  his  danger,  and  fled  with  his  young  son,  Demetrius,  to 
Antipater.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  short  contest  which  ensued  between  the  European 
and  the  Asiatic  chieftain :  but  Antipater,  on  making  a 
iresh  distribution  of  the  Asiatic  provinces,  added  Susiana  to 
Phrygia  and  Lycia,  which  Antigonus  already  held,  (we  find 
no  mention  of  ramphylia  in  the  second  division,)  and  de- 
clared him  general  ol  the  king's  forces  in  Asia,  with  a  special 
commission  to  prosecute  the  war  against  Eumenes,  one  of 
Alexander's  best  officers,  satrap  of  raphlagonia  and  Cappa- 
docia,  who  had  espoused  the  party  of  Perdiccas,  and  still 
refused  to  acknowledge  Antipater  as  protector.  Antigonus 
gained  a  victory  over  him  by  bribing  one  of  his  chief  officers 
to  desert  in  the  hour  of  battle.  Eumenes,  unable  to  keep  the 
field,  shut  himself  up  in  the  strong  fortress  of  Nora;  and 
his  antagonist,  aiter  drawing  lines  of  circumvallation  round 
him,  and  leaving  a  sufficient  force  to  maintain  the  blockade, 
marched  into  Pisidia,  and  soon  overthrew  Alcetas,  the  bro- 
ther, and  Attains,  the  brother-in-law  of  Perdiccas,  the  only 
persons  except  Eumenes  now  openly  hostile  to  Antipater. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  settling  the  chronology  of  this 
period,  since  Diodorus,  as  our  copies  now  stand,  passes  at 
once  from  b.c.  322  to  319,  omitting  to  mark  the  intervening 
years.  But  the  expedition  of  Antigonus  against  Alcetas  is 
placed  by  him  in  the  latter  half  of  319  ;  and  his  arrival  in 
Macedonia  may  be  determined  to  the  beginning  of  321,  in 
which  year  Perdiccas  died.  If  therefore  we  suppose  that 
the  winter  of  321-20  was  spent  in  arranging  affairs  iipon 
Antipater's  accession  to  the  re^ncy,  and  that  Antigonus 
commenced  his  operations  against  Eumenes  in  320,  two 
years  will  be  left  for  those  operations,  for  the  proceedings 
against  Alcetas  and  Attains,  and  for  the  siege  of  Nora, 
which  ended  after  the  death  of  Antipater,  and  therefore  in 
the  course  of  318.  This  seems  more  time  than  these  trans- 
actions require. 

Antigonus,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Antipater,  began  to 
attempt  the  establishment  of  an  independent  kingdom  in 
Asia.  For  this  undertaking  he  was  Qualified,  not  only  by 
his  talents  and  skill  in  war,  in  which  he  was  inferior  to 
none  of  the  generals  trained  under  Philip  and  Alexander, 
but  also  by  the  possession  of  four  provinces  and  a  powerful 
army  of  60,000  foot,  10,000  horse,  and  30  elephants,  and  by 
the  commission  of  the  late  regent  Antipater,  constituting 
him  general  of  the  royal  forces.  This,  in  the  unsettled  state 
of  a&irs,  might  be  considered  almost  as  good  a  warrant 
as  any  derived  from  the  son  of  Alexander  by  Roxane,  who, 
under  the  tutelage  of  his  grandmother  Olympias,  haid  now 
nominally  succeeded  Arrhidseus  on  the  Macedonian  throne 
Considering  it  of  high  consequence  to  gain  over  Eumenes 
he  sent  the  most  flattering  invitations  to  that  general, 
while  stiU  cooped  up  in  Nora;  and  Eumenes  so  far  as- 
sented to  his  terms  as  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  him, 
coi\jointly  with  Olympias  and  the  children  of  Alexander. 
MeanwhUe  he  expelled  the  satraps  of  Lydia  and  Helles- 
pontine  Phrygia,  or  Mysia,  from  their  provinces,  and  took 
possession  of  Ephesus,  and  of  four  ships  laden  with  600 
talents  of  silver,  on  their  way  to  Macedonia. 

The  state  of  things  in  Europe  favoured  his  views.  Cas- 
Sander,  son  of  Antipater,  dissatisfied  with  the  inferior  sta- 
tion assigned  to  him  by  his  father,  sought,  by  the  assistance 
of  Antigonus,  to  supplant  Poly^perchon,  and  obtain  the  pro- 
tectomte.  This  Antigonus  residily  promised,  hoping  that, 
while  the  attention  of  the  government  at  home  was  dis- 
tracted by  these  contests,  he  should  easily  establish  his 
own  power  in  Asia.  But  he  found  a  formidable  enemy  in 
Eumenes,  who  was  no  sooner  at  large  than  a  considerable 
body  of  his  Cappadocian  friends  and  followers  collected  round 
him ;  and  receiving  from  Olympias  and  Polysperchon  a  large 
sum  of  money,  with  the  command  of  3000  of  the  Argyr- 
aspidsD,  or  Silver-shields,  a  select  body  of  Macedonian 
veterans,  with  the  commission  of  imperial  general  in  all 
Asia,  he  declared  himself  openly  in  support  of  the  royal 
authority.  He  soon  collected  a  strong  army ;  but,  unable  to 
make  head  against  Antigonus,  he  retreated  through  Cilicia 
and  Coele-Syria  into  Babybma»  where  he  wintered  in  317*6. 
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The  fbHowing  fummer  was  spent  by  Die  eonte&ding 
genf  rals  in  a  series  of  inarches  in  Persia  and  Media :  An- 
tigonus  being  supported  by  Python,  satrap  of  Media,  and 
Seleucus,  satrap  of  Babylonia ;  Bumenes  by  the  satraps  of 
the  upper  nrovinoes,  as  they  were  called,  lying  to  the  north, 
and  towaios  India,  who  were  united  by  a  common  fear  of 
Python.  After  a  doubtfiil  campaign,  closed  by  an  inde- 
cisive battle,  in  which  the  fortune  of  war  preponderated  on 
the  whole  against  Antigonus,  the  armies  separated ;  Anti- 
gonus  taking  up  his  winter  quarters  at  Qamarga,  or  Gada- 
mala,  in  Media,  Eumenes  in  Gabiene.  A  district  of  nine 
days  journey  separated  the  two.  Crossing  this  by  a  forced 
march  ui  mid-wmter,  Antigonus  endeavoured  to  surprise  the 
enemy ;  but  his  wary  adversai^  was  not  oif  his  guard.  A 
pitched  battle  ensued,  which  m  the  critical  moment  was 
tost  by  the  cowardice  or  treachery  of  one  of  Eumenes* 
officers,  and  on  the  next  day  that  brave  and  faithftil  general 
was  delivered  up  bound  to  Antigonus  by  the  Argyraspid©. 
This  completed  the  ruin  of  the  royal  party  in  Asia,  which 
Eumenes  alone  upheld,    (e.c.  315,  early.) 

Antigonus  returned  to  Media,  and  went  into  winter- 
quarters  near  Ecbatana.  He  made  a  savage  use  of  his 
victory,  putting  to  death  several  officers  whom  he  knew  to 
be  ill  affected  towards  himself.  Eumenes  he  retained  some 
time  in  prison,  earnestly  desiring  to  secure  his  services; 
but  finally  apprehension,  or  the  miportunity  of  his  Mace- 
donian followers,  prevailed  on  him  to  consent  to  that  great 
generals  death.  His  friends  now  began  to  experience  how 
much  more  ambition  weighed  with  him  than  gratitude. 
Python,  satrap  of  Media,  was  sacrificed  to  his  Jeatousy, 
another  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  Alexanders  officers. 
On  quitting  Media*  he  directed  his  march  towards  Susa; 
the  citadel  of  which  containing  treasures  stored  there  by 
Alexander,  to  the  amount  of  15,000  talents,  was  delivered 
up  to  him  by  order  of  Seleucus ;  in  addition  to  which  he  had 
amassed  1 0,000  talents  in  gifts  and  valuable  booty  in  Media 
and  elsewhere.  Returning  towards  the  Me£terranean 
through  Babylonia,  he  took  occasion  to  quarrel  with  Seleu* 
eus,  of  whom  he  required  an  account  of  the  revenues  of  his 
province.  The  Babyloniaa  satrap  declined  to  render  it^ 
alleging  that  he  held  the  government  as  a  free  gift  firom 
the  Macedonians,  on  account  of  his  services  during  the  life 
of  Alexander ;  and  indeed  his  title,  and  that  of  Antigonus, 
to  their  respective  dominions,  stood  on  the  same  ground. 
But  finding  that  his  dangerous  ally  would  by  no  means  ad- 
mit this  answer,  and  warned  by  the  fate  of  Python,  Seleaeus 
fled  betimes  to  Egypt;  seeking  to  engage  Ptolemy  in  a 
combination  against  Antigonus,  who  now  aimed  openly  at 
uniting  idl  the  Macedonian  conquests  under  himself 

Cassander,  and  Lysimachus,  governor  of  Thraoe,  readily 
joined  with  Ptolemy  and  Seleucus  to  check  the  newer  of 
their  dangerous  rival ;  and  in  concert  they  sent  demands 
which  they  could  not  expect  to  be  granted,  requiring  him 
to  resign  Cappadooia  and  Lycia  to  Cassander,  HellespoA- 
tine  Phrygia  to  Lysimachus,  Syria  to  Ptolemy,  and  Baby« 
Ionia  to  Seleucus;  and  to  divide  with  them  the  ample  trea- 
sures whidi  he  had  acquired  in  the  war  against  Eumenes. 
Antigonus  rej^ed  by  menaces  against  Ptolemy,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  struggle.     He  sent  ambaMadors  to  ^in 
Rhodes  and  Cyprus  to  his  party,  and  dispatched  Aristode- 
mus  the  Milesian  into  Peloponnesus  to  raise  soldiers,  and 
cultivate  Uie  friendship  of  Polysperchon ;  who,  having  lately 
been  the  common  enemy  of  Cassander  and  himself,  was  now 
united  to  him  by  their  common  jealousy  of  Cassander. 
Aristodemus  succeeded  in  both  his  objects.    Meanwhile 
Antigonus  had  been  diligently  employed  in  PhoBnioia  in 
building  ships,  the  chief  haval  power  of  the  Mediterranean 
being  in  the  hands  of  lus  enemies.    It  is  said  by  Diodorus 
that  8000  men  were  employed  in  felling  and  sawing  timber 
in  Mount  Libuius:  and  Antigonus  boldly  declared,  that 
before  the  summer  was  over,  (B.C.  314,)  he  would  com- 
mand the  sea  wiUi  a  fleet  of  500  vessels.    In  that  sum- 
mer, the  Rhodian  fleet  in  his  service  had  been  defeated 
by  Ptolemy's  lieutenant  on  the  coast  of  Cilioia ;  but  this 
misfortune  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  his  success 
in  Syria,  where  the  strong  cities  of  Joppa,  Gasa,  and  Tyre 
fell  into  his  hands.    He  then  left  his  son  Demetrius,  sur- 
named  Poliorcetes,  or  Taker  of  Cities,  a  young  man  of  high 
promise,  to  command  in  Syria,  and  bimself  repaired  to  the 
western  coast  of  Asia,  in  Uie  winter  of  .314-3.    During  the 
next  year,  the  greater  part  of  Caria  fell  into  his  hands,  and 
he  was  fhrther  oeimpied'in  exciting  the  Thracian  tribes  to 
imnoy  Lyibniehiis,  and  in  forming  a  party  in  Greece  against 


Caiaander.  In  that,  and  in  the  following  year,  most  of 
Peloponnesus,  Bubofta,  Thebes,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Phocis  and  Locris,  were  gained  to  his  alliance ;  and  a  pru- 
dent appearance  of  moderation  in  re-estabUshing,  as  inde- 
pendent stales,  the  cities  from  which  he  expelled  Cassander*s 
garrisons,  added  greatly  to  the  good  feeling  entertained  to- 
wards him.  These  successes,  however,  were  clouded  by  the 
iil-fortune  of  Demetrius,  who  was  defeated  by  Ptolemy  in  a 

great  battle  at  Gaza,  in  consequence  of  which  the  coast  of 
iyria,  as  fer  as  Sidon,  returned  into  the  victor  s  possession 
(B.C.  8 1 2,  after  midsummer).    Seleucus,  encodragod  by  this 
success  of  his  ally,  and  trusting  to  his  popularity  among  his 
former  subjects,  returned  to  Babylonia  with  only  2000  fol- 
lowers, and  with  that  small  force  regained  possession  of 
his  satrapy.     From  this  time  the  ftra  of  the  Seleucidao 
eommences.     The  fortunes  of  Antigonus  were  restored, 
partljr  by  a  victory  gained  by  Demetrius  over  one  of  Pto- 
lemy s  lieutenants,  and  partly  by  his  own  return  to  Syria, 
upon  which  Ptolemy,  unwilling  to  risk  all  in  a  pitched  battle 
against  so  able  a  general  supported  by  a  superior  ibrmy,  fell 
back  into  Egypt.    Antieonus  then  employed  his  son  in  a 
fhiitless  attempt  to  take  Petra,  the  chief  city  of  the  Kaba- 
thnan  Arabs.    This  place,  of  which  a  very  curious  and 
interesting  account  has  been  published  by  Captains  Irby 
and  Mangles,  lies  about  fifty  mues  in  a  south-westerly  direc- 
tion from  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  was  then  a 
caravan  station  and  a  great  depdt  of  Arabian  merchandise : 
the  hope  of  plunder  seems  to  nave  been  the  chief  object  of 
the  enterprise.   Demetrius  fkiled  in  this  project,  and  idso  in 
an  attempt  to  expel  Seleucus  from  Babylonia,  b.  c.  31 1 .    A 
peace  was  concluded  between  Cassander,  Lysimachus,  and 
Ptolemy,  on  the  one  part,  and  Antigonus  on  the  other,  upon 
condition  that  Cassander  should  be  president  (irrpartiyhg)  dt 
Europe  until  the  nominal  king,  Alexander,  son  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great  by  Roxana,  attained  his  majority;  and  that 
the  other  parties  should  remain  in  possession  of  what  they 
each  had ;  and  that  the  Grecian  cities  should  be  fr«d. 

We  may  here  briefly  trace  the  history  of  the  royal  family  of 
Maeedon  up  to  this  time.  After  Antipatef  s  death,  Polysper- 
chon brought  forward  Alex^der,  the  son  of  Roxana,  sup- 
ported by  Olympias,  as  a  rival  to  Arrhidous.  Arrhid»us  fell 
into  the  bands  of  Olympias,  who  put  him  to  death,  b.c.  317. 
In  the  following  year,  Olympias  being  taken  prisontr,  toge- 
ther with  Roxana  and  her  son,  suffered  the  same  fete  at  we 


hands  of  Cassander,  who  retained  the  young  king  and  his 
mother  in  close  custody.  On  the  conclusion  of  this  peace, 
he  added  the  murder  of  them  both  to  the  long  list  of  flagrant 
iniquities  which  pollute  this  history,  moved  partly  by  the 
fear  that  the  Macedonians  would  be  inclined  to  fevour  the 
cause  of  Alexander-s  son,  partly  by  the  desire  of  obviatinff 
that  article  which  provided  that  his  own  government  should 
expire  when  the  young  prince  came  of  age.  Two  only  of  the 
descendants  of  Philip  now  remained.  Hercules,  the  son  of 
Alexander  by  Barsine,  (see  Alkxanokr,)  was  brought  for- 
ward by  Polysperchon  as  a  claimant  to  the  crown ;  but  his 
treacherous  guardian  wa^  bribed  to  murder  him  by  Cas- 
saiider  (B.C.  309).  Somewhat  later,  Cleopatra,  Alexander  s 
sister,  having  engaged  herself  in  marriage  to  Ptolemy, 
was  secretly  poison^  by  Antigonus,  who  durst  neither 
detain  her  forcibly  at  Sardes,  her  place  of  residence,  nor 
was  willing  to  let  her  go  to  Egypt,  to  strengthen  Ptolemy 
by  her  daim  to  the  succession.  Thus  was  the  house  of 
Philip  and  Alexander  cut  off  root  and  branch,  not  reaching 
even  to  the  fourth  generation,  '  and  it  was  extinguished  by 
the  hands  of  such  as  thought  upon  nothing  less  than  the 
execution  of  God's  justice,  due  unto  the  cruelty  of  these 
powerful,  but  merciless,  princes.  Wherefore  the  ambitious 
frames,  erected  by  these  tyrants  upon  so  wicked  foundations 
of  innocent  blood,  were  soon  after  cast  down,  overwhelming 
themselves  or  their  chfldren  with  the  ruins,  as  the  sequel 
will  declare.*    (Raleiffh,  HiHorp  (/th0  World.) 

To  return  to  the  order  of  events:  the  alliance  did  not  last 
more  than  a  vear,  and  Ptolemy  was  the  first  openly  to  brei^ 
it,  alleging  tnat  Antigonus  had  transgressed  the  conditions 
by  interfering  with  the  Grecian  cities.  During  the  years 
310,  309,  308,  hostilities  continued,  without  any  marked 
events,  but  somewhat  to  the  disadvantage  of  Ptolemy.  In 
June,  307,  Demetrius,  being  sent  to  Greece  by  his  father 
with  a  powerflil  fleet  to  set  tree  the  Grecian  cities  which 
were  still  held  by  Cassander,  appeared  before  the  Pirvus, 
and  having  made  himself  master  of  that  important  place, 
was  gladly  entertained  as  a  friend  by  the  Athenians,  to 
whom  he  guaranteed  the  independence  of  their  stat^ 
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He  computed  ihrnr  d«liveraii^  hy  betiagmg  and  dtmoUih- 
ing  the  ibrtifled  Dort  and  suburb  ef  Munyebia,  wbiob  the 
Macedomans  baa  used  at  a  citadel  to  bold  Athens  in  sub- 
jection. He  thus  restored  Uie  demoeraey,  fifteen  years  aHer 
It  had  been  put  down  by  Antipater,  at  the  end  ef  the  Lamian 
war.  Extravagant  honours  were  paid  to  him  and  to  Anti- 
gonus  on  this  occasion.  Gilded  statues  were  erected  to 
mem  near  those  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton;  golden 
crvwns  were  voted  to  them ;  they  were  worshipped  asmtiea; 
and  two  new  wards  were  added  to  the  ten  existinn;  ones,  and 
called  after  their  names.  Demetrius  also  took  Megara, 
wnich  was  held  by  Cassander ;  but  he  was  hastily  recalled 
to  Asia,  to  make  bead  against  Ptolemy.  He  gained  all 
Cyprus  to  bis  father  s  cause,  first  defeating  Ptolemy*s  lieu- 
tenant by  land,  and  then  Ptolemy  himself;  who  came  with  a 
^at  fleet  to  reUeve  the  island,  by  sea,  b.c.  306.  On  hear- 
ing of  this  great  success,  which  was  expected  to  bring  forth 
more  important  conseauences  than  the  event  proved,  An- 
tigonva  afsumed  the  diadem,  the  ensiip  of  regai  dignity 
in  Persia,  with  the  title  of  king,  and  hu  sample  was  fol- 
lowed by  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  Seleucus,  and  Oasaander. 
In  this  year,  Antigonus  founded  the  city  of  Antigonia,  in 
Syria,  on  the  river  Or^ntes.    [See  Antiocuxia.I 

In  the  following  year,  306,  Antigonus  invaded  Egypt 
with  a  powerful  army,  both  by  land  and  sea,  the  fleet  being 
commanded  by  Demetrius.  But  the  mouths  of  the  Nile 
were  so  stiongly  fortified,  that  no  entrance  could  be.  forced 
bj  sea :  the  army  could  do  nothing  without  the  oo-opera- 
tion  of  the  fleet ;  and  Antigonus  was  obliged  to  return  to 
Syria,  with  some  loss,  and  no  glory.  In  304  he  turned 
against  Rhodes,  which,  after  flourishing  in  a  neutral  stete 
for  several  years,  now  found  itself  obliged  to  embrace  his 
cause,  or  to  defend  itself  by  arms.  The  Rhodians  resisted 
bravely,  and  though  pressed  by  Demetrius  with  his  utmost 
skill  and  vigour,  held  out  for  a  year ;  at  the  end  of  which 
AntigoQU9  required  his  son  te  make  peaoe  on  the  best  terms 
he  could  with  the  besieged,  and  repair  to  Greece,  where 
Cassander,  during  his  alraenoe,  had  regained  much  power. 
Demetrius  found  no  difficulty  in  replacing  things  on  their 
former  footing.  Cassander  was  driven  bevond  Thermo- 
pylse  (B.C.  303),  his  garrisons  were  expelled  from  Stcyon, 
Corinth,  and  other  important  places,  and  Demetrius  as- 
,  sembled  a  general  council  at  the  Isthmus,  at  whieh  he  was 
chosen  captain-general  of  Greece.  Cassander,  alarmed  at 
the  turn  which  things  were  taking,  endeavoured  to  con- 
clude peaoe  with  Antigonus;  but  failing  in  this,  he  en- 
gaged Lysimachus,  Ptolemy  and  Seleucus,  who  felt  that 
if  Antiffonus  should  gain  possession  of  Macodonia,  their 
own  safety  would  be  endant^red,  to  make  a  diversion  by 
invading  Asia  Minor.  This  was  done  by  Lysimachus, 
B.C.  302.  Antigonus  hastened  to  meet  him,  but  could  not 
force  him  tu  battle ;  and  on  the  approach  of  winter,  and 
the  arrival  of  Seleucus  tom  Upper  Asia,  the  tiiree  kings 
went  into  winter  quarters.  In  the  spring,  Antigonus 
recalled  Demetrius  fh>m  Greece.  About  August  301,  the 
armies  met  at  Ipsus,  in  Phrygia ;  they  were  well  matohed 
both  in  number  and  in  the  quaUties  of  their  generals,  of 
whom  Lysimachus,  Seleucus,  and  Antigonus,  had  all 
acquired  experience  and  fame  under  Alexander,  while 
I>emetrius,  though  young,  had  gained  high  reputetion  in  his 
varied  services  by  sea  and  land.  Antigonus  had  about 
70,000  fbot,  10,000  horse,  and  76  elephants.  The  allied 
kings  mustered  64,000  foot,  10,500  horse,  with  400  ele- 
pbante,  and  120  armefl  chariots.  Andgonus,  grown  old  in 
arms  and  success,  and  commonly  most  cbeerfbl  before  the 
hour  of  battle,  is  said  on  this  oecasion  to  have  been  haunted 
by  apprehensions  of  misfortune.  The  battle  was  lost,  owinff 
in  part  to  the  impetuosity  of  Demetrius,  who  charged  and 
routed  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Seleucus ;  and  pursuing  him 
too  eagerly,  gave  onportunity  to  Seleucus  to  interpose  his 
elephante  and  cavai^  between  his  own  victorious  division 
and  the  main  body  of  his  father's  army.  Antigonus  fought 
bravely  to  the  last,  replying  to  those  who  counselled  him 
to  fly,  *  Demetrius  will  come  and  help  me.*  He  was  slain, 
his  army  was  routed,  and  Demetrius  fled  into  Greece. 

Thus  perished  Antigonus,  at  the  age  of  81,  leaving  the 
character  of  a  brave,  able,  and  successful  soldier,  a  faithless, 
mercilesa,  insatiable,  and  insolent  man.  His  best  qualities 
were  to  be  found  in  the  private  relations  of  life,  especially 
in  his  cordial  affection  ana  full  confidence  towards  his  heir 
Demetrius.  The  empire,  which  he  had  spent  so  much 
labour  and  blood  to  consolidate,  was  divided  among  the 
victors  Isee  SbIiSVCus],  and  his  son»  after  experimeing 


many  revdutiona  of  fiuftune,  died  in  eaptivtty.  The  faitaiiet 
of  the  house  were  partially  revived  in 

ANTPGONUS  GONA'TAS,  se  named  horn  being 
bom  at  Goni,  or  Goanos  (Strab.  p.  440.),  in  TbessaW,  fon 
of  Demetrius  Pdiorcetes.  After  the  death  of  his  father, 
there  were  various  claimante  to  the  Maeedonian  thruie, 
whieh  was  finally  seised  by  Ptolemv  Ceraunus,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  Antiffonus  (B.C.  881).  Ceraunus  was  slain*  in 
battle  against  ttie  Gauls.  After  the  great  overthrow  of 
the  barbarians  in  Thessaly.  Antigonus  defeated  another 
division  of  them  in  Maceaonia,  and  soon  after  gained 
possession  of  his  paternal  kingdom,  b.c.  <277,  in  spdte  of  the 
opposition  of  Antiochus ;  whose  sifter,  Phila,  he  soon  after 
married.  He  was  driven  out  of  Macedonia  by  the  cele- 
brated Pyrrhtts,  king  of  Bpirus,  in  2f  2,  and  fled  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus, where,  like  his  fether,  he  possessed  a  powerful 
mierest.  On  the  death  of  Pyrrhus  before  Ai^os,  in  i71, 
he  recovered  Macedonia ;  but  was  again  expelled  by  Alex- 
ander, son  of  Pyrrhus,  and  reinsteted  bv  his  own  son  Deme- 
trius. Diuring  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  held  bis  own 
dominions  in  peaoe ;  but  he  was  continually  employed  in 
extending  his  influenoe  in  Peloponnesus,  both  by  force  and 
firaud,  and  was  brought  into  firequent  collision  with  the 
Achssan  league.  [See  Aratus.]  He  died  B.C.  843,  or 
239  (Clinton),  leaving  a  son,  Demetrius  II.,  who  reigned 
ten  years. 

ANTI'GONUS  DOSON  (about  to  give),  so  named, 
because  Ins  pn^mises  were  more  ready  than  his  perftirmance, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  Demetrius,  who  was  the 
son  of  Demetrius  Polioroetes,  and  of  course  the  brother  of 
Antigonus  (Sonatas.  Being  appointed  guardian  to  Philip, 
the  infent  son  of  Demetrius  II.,  he  was  called  to,  or  usunied 
the  throne,  b.c.  229 ;  but  he  acted  the  part  of  a  kind  of 

Erotector  to  Philip,  who  succeeded  him.  He  enlarged  the 
mite  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy,  and  took  an  importont 
share  in  the  aflfairs  of  Greece,  for  the  most  part  in  concert  with 
Aratus  and  the  Achssan  league.  [See  Aratus,  and  Clio- 
ifiNBs.l  He  died  b.c.  221  (Feb.  220,  Clinton),  regretted 
by  the  mends  of  Macedonia,  and  leaving  a  fairer  character 
than  belonged  to  most  of  the  princes  of  fiat  age. 

ANTI'(SONUS  CARYSTIUS,  probably  a  native  of 
Carystus  in  Euboea,  is  the  reputed  author  of  a  work,  in- 
titled  a  CoUecHon  of  JVonder/ul  Hutoriei  Cl^ropi&v  wapa- 
d6limf  9vpayuy4i).  Antigonus  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
lived  in  the  age  of  Ptolemy  II.  of  Egypt  This  collection, 
which  on  the  whole  is  of  very  little  v^ue,  was  last  edited  by 
J.  Beckmann,  Leipsig,  quarto,  with  a  commentary. 

ANTIGUA,  one  of  the  Caribbee  Islands.  The  town  of 
Saint  John,  the  capital  of  the  island,  is  in  17^  lO'  N.  lat, 
and  61^57' W.  long.  Antigua  was  disooveied  by  Colum* 
bus  in  1493,  and  was  nam^  by  him  alter  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua,  in  Seville. 

The  first  settlement  that  was  made  <m  Antijgua  was  by  a 
fbw  English  funilies  in  1632.  Thir^  years  from  that  time 
the  island  was  granted  bv  Charles  If.  to  Lord  WiUoughby ; 
in  1666,  it  was  invaded  by  a  French  force,  which  laid 
waste  all  the  settlemente.  A  few  years  afterwards  Antigua 
was  again  settled  by  Colonel  Codrington,  who  was  apoointed 
ite  governor,  and  whose  femily  stiu  possesses  considerable 
estetes  on  the  island. 

Antigua  is  about  twenty-one  miles  long,  and  is  neariy 
of  the  same  breadth.  The  land  in  cultivation  amounte  to 
59,623  acres.  Rather  more  than  half  of  this  area  is  occu- 
pied by  sugar  plantetions,  the  remainder  being  employed 
for  raising  provisions.  In  1832,  there  were  exported  fifom 
the  colony  equal  to  11,010  hogsheads  of  sugar,  7342  pun- 
cheons of  molasses,  and  1238  puncheons  of  rum.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  cottcm  was  formerly  produced,  but 
ite  cultivation  is  now  discontinued.  Two  descriptions  of 
soil  are  prevalent  in  the  island :  one  a  rich  black  mould  on 
a  substratum  of  clay ;  the  other  a  stiff  day  on  a  suUtratnm 
of  mari,  which  is  not  so  fertile  as  the  former  description 
of  soil.  It  contains  a  lajrge  proportion  of  level  land,  and  is 
not  in  any  part  mountsinous.  The  shore  is  in  general 
rocky,  and  surrounded  by  dangerous  ree&,  which  make  it 
difficult  to  apmroaoh,  but  there  are  several  excellent  har- 
bours, in  one  of  which^-Enghsh  Harbour,  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  the  island — is  a  dockryard  belonging  to  govern- 
ment, with  every  convenience  for  careening  and  repairing 
vessels :  this  harbour  is  capable  of  receivmg  the  largest 
ships  in  the  British  navy,  and  here,  during  the  war,  the 
kings  ships  on  the  West  India  stetion  were  usually  moored 
during  the  hurricane  months. 
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The  island  does  not  contain  a  single  river,  and  tbe  few 
inconsiderable  springs  it  has  are  so  brackish,  that  the 
inhabitants  are  forced  to  collect  rain-water,  and  preserve  it 
in  cisterns  for  domestic  use.  It  was  probably  owing  to 
this  deficiency  that  Antigua  was  not  inhabited  by  the 
Caribbs,  the  aborigines  of  these  islands,  and  that  the  settle- 
ment of  it  by  Europeans  proceeded  for  a  long  time  but 
vefy  slowly.  The  island  is  now  divided  into  six  parishes, 
each  of  which  has  a  town  or  village,  and  eleven  districts. 
It  contains  six  churches,  the  same  number  of  chapels,  and 
nine  other  places  of  worship  belonging  to  Methodists  and 
other  dissenters.  The  Moravian  United  Brethren  have  an 
establishment  on  the  island' for  communicating  religious  in- 
structioa  to  the  slaves. 

The  town  of  Saint  John,  on  the  north-west  side  of  the 
island,  is  built  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  the  same  name, 
which  is  defended  by  a  fort,  and  forms  an  excellent  harbour. 
The  town  is  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  its  streets  are  in 
some  parts  very  steep.  This  town  is  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  most  healthy  in  the  Leeward  Islands ;  it  is  exposed 
to  the  sea-breeze,  and  from  its  situation  is  freed  from  all 
impurities  by  every  shower  that  falls. 

Willoughby  Bay,  on  the  south-east  side,  has  its  entrance 
much  contracted  by  a  reef,  but  is  secure  within,  and  affords 
good  anchorage  in  four  to  five  fathoms  water. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  island  is  the  small  town  of 
Parham,  built  on  the  south  side  of  a  spacious  harbour, 
which,  however,  has  not  depth  of  water  sufficient  for  large 
vessels.  A  little  island,  called  Prickly  Pear,  lies  off  the 
west  point  of  the  entrance  to  Parham  Harbour.  Falmouth 
Harbour  is  to  the  westward  of  English  Harbour,  already  men- 
tioned. The  town  of  Falmouth  is  built  on  the  western  side 
of  this  harbour,  which  is  defended  by  a  battery  on  an  islet 
within,  and  affords  good  anchorage  in  from  three  to  six 
fathoms  of  water.  Five  Islands  Harbour,  on  the  western  side 
of  the  island,  is  a  large  harbour  so  called  from  five  remark- 
able islets,  which  lie  nearly  in  a  line  firom  east  to  west  about 
half  a  mile  off  the  point  on  its  south  side. 

The  executive  government  of  Antigua  is  vested  in  a 
governor,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  to  the  islands  of  St. 
Christopher,  Nevis,  Montserrat,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Its  legislature  consists  of  a  council  nominated  by  the  crown, 
and  a  nouse  of  assembly  composed  of  twenty-four  members, 
who  are  chosen  by  the  freeholders  of  the  island.  The  public 
revenue  of  the  colony  amounts  to  about  16,000/.  per  annum, 
and  the  value  of  its  exports,  which  are  principdly  made  to 
Great  Britain,  ^mounts  to  about  300,000/.,  employing  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  sail  of  shipping.  Antigua  has  also  a 
considerable  trade  with  the  neighbouring  British  and  fo- 
reign colonies,  in  the  prosecution  of  which  trade  upwards 
of  300  small  vessels  annually  enter  and  leave  the  different 
ports  of  tho  island. 

The  population  of  Antigua  comprises  35,714  souls,  of 
whom  5875  are  whites  and  free  coloured  people,  and  29,839 
are  slaves.  It  contains  nineteen  schools,  in  which  about 
1200  children  are  educated.  In  seven  of  these  schools, 
which  are  in  the  towns,  about  500  pupils  are  instructed,  ac- 
cording to  the  National  System.  There  are  besides  several 
Sunday  schools,  which  are  numerously  attended;  and  nine 
estate  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  where  the 
childien  of  slaves  are  taught  to  read.  In  the  course  of  the 
last  year  (1832)  two  laws  were  passed  in  the  colony  of  great 
importance  to  the  black  and  coloured  population ;  one  of 
these  is  '  an  act  for  relieving  free  coloured  and  black  per- 
sons from  all  political  restraints  and  disabilities,  and  for 
securing  to  them  an  equal  and  unqualified  participation  in 
all  pohtical  rights  and  privilegcji ;'  the  other  is  *  an  act  for 
declaring  the  evidence  of  slaves  admissible  in  criminal 
courts  of  the  island.* 

Antigua  is  forty-four  miles  east  of  Nevis,  twenty-five 
miles  south  of  Barbuda,  and  about  forty  miles  north  of 
Guadaloupe.  (Purdy's  Colombian  Nam^ator;  Alcedo's 
Dictionary ;  Oovemment  StcUtstical  Tables.) 

ANTILIBANUS.    [See  Lxbanus.] 

ANTILITHICS.    [See  Lithonthryptics.] 

ANTILLES,  a  term  applied  to  portions  of  the  West 
India  islands,  but  with  regard  to  its  exact  limitation  geo- 
graphers differ  widelv.  Hoffman  confines  it  solely  to  the 
Caribbean  group,  and  says, — *  thev  are  called  the  Antilles 
of  America  (quasi  ante  insuUe  Amejricso).  from  lying  in 
front  of  the  larger  islands  of  the  Mexican  Gulf.*  Rochfort 
and  Du  Fertre  explain  the  term  nearly  in  the  same  manner; 
but  D'Anville,  qualifying  it  by  the  addition  of  the  words 


Greater  and  Lesser,  applies  the  former  to  Cuba,  Hispaniola, 
(or  Hayti,)  Jamaica,  and  Porto  Rico,  and  the  latter  to 
Aruba,  Cura9oa,  Buen  Ayre,  Margarita,  and  others  along 
tib  coast  of  South  America,  thus  entirely  excluding  the  Ca- 
ribbean group.  Some  derive  the  term  from  the  words  Ante 
Has  (Forward  Islands);  while  others  assert  that,  in  maps 
constructed  before  the  existence  of  a  new  continent  was 
known,  the  name  Antilla  was  assigned  to  a  supposed  coun- 
try westward  of  the  Azores,  and  uiat  when  Columbus  first 
saw  the  Antilles  he  gave  them  that  name  in  consequence. 
By  a  recurrence  to  the  early  Spanish  historians,  it  appears 
at  least  that  the  word  Antilla  was  apphed  to  Cuba  and 
Hispaniola  previous  to  the  discovery  either  of  the  Caribbean 
islands  or  the  continent  of  America ;  thus  Peter  Martyr, 
who  wrote  his  work  in  Latin  only  eight  months  after  Co- 
lumbus's return  from  his  first  expedition,  says,  '  he  gives  it 
out  that  he  has  discovered  the  island  Ophir,  but  after  care- 
fully considering  the  world,  as  laid  down  by  cosmographers, 
those  must  be  the  islands  called  Antillse ;  this  island  (of 
which  he  is  speaking)  he  called  Hispaniola.*  It  is  here  pro- 
posed, however,  to  adopt  the  classification  of  Greater  and 
Lesser,  tho  former  comprehending  Cuba,  Hayti,  Jamaica, 
and  Porto  Rico ;  and  the  latter,  all  the  Caribbean  group, 
with  those  lying  along  the  coast  of  South  America.  This 
definition  of  the  term  is  now  adopted  by  the  best  Spanish 
authorities. 

With  the  exception  of  Hayti,  which  has  established  its 
independence,  the  islands  are  subject  to  the  following  Eu- 
ropean powers : — 

Greater  Antilles. — En^hncL  Jamaica. 

Spain.  Cuba,  and  Porto  Rico. 

Lesser  Antilles. — England.  Antigua,  Barbadoes,  Bar- 
buda, Anguilla,  Dominica,  Grenada,  Grenadines,  Virgin 
Islands  (part),  Montserrat,  Nevis,  St.  Christopher,  Saint 
Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Tobago,  Trinidad. 

Spain.  Margarita,  Testigos,  Tortuga,  Blanquilla,  Orchilla, 
Rocca,  Aves. 

France.  Guadaloupe,  Martinique,  Marie  Galante,  All 
Saints,  Deseada,  Saint  Martin  (north  part). 

Holland.  Buen  Ayre,  Cura^oa,  Aruba,  Saint  Martin 
(south  part),  Saba,  Saint  Eustatius. 

{Saint  Thomas, \  part  of  the  Virgin   Islands 
Saint  John,      !       group. 
Saint  Croix, 

Sweden,  Saint  Bartholomew. 

Their  geographical  position  is  between  10*^  and  23*30' 
N.  lat.  and  between  59*  30'  and  85°  W.  long. 

These  are  again  subdivided  into  windward  and  leeward* 
terms  which  are  purely  conventional,  having  necessarily 
local  reference,  and  differing  with  different  nations  according 
to  the  position  of  their  respective  possessions.  In  English 
maps  the  Caribbean  chain  has  generally  been  diWded  into 
two  classes,  the  windward  and  leeward,  but  this  distinction 
seems  useless  and  improper,  as,  with  reference  to  the  trade- 
w  nd,  the  whole  group  constitutes  the  Windward  islands, 
and  under  this  appellation  they  are  now  commonly  all  in- 
cluded, while  those  lying  along  the  coast  of  Colombia  are 
called  Leeward  islands.  In  short,  the  Antilles  is  but  ano- 
ther name  for  the  West  Indies  generally,  exclusive  of  the 
Bahamas :  the  term  West  Indies  having  been  bestowed  on 
them  near  the  time  of  their  discovery  from  the  supposition 
of  their  belonging  to  the  continent  of  Asia. 

There  is  great  difficulty  in  treating  of  the  Antilles  as  a 
group,  as  they  differ  so  widely  in  many  respects :  the  Greater 
appear  to  bo  of  primitive  formation,  with  lofty  granitic  moun- 
tains, but  most  of  the  Lesser  exhibit  manifest  proof^  of  their 
volcanic  origin.  Craters  are  still  visible  in  some,  though  no 
volcanoes  have  been  in  active  operation  since  their  discovery. 
They  are  all  subject  to  violent  Bhocks  of  earthquakes,  and 
there  is  scarcely  one  in  which  some  memorial  of  disaster 
from  this  cause  does  not  exist.  The  memorable  earthquake 
which  destroyed  Lisbon,  on  the  1st  Nov.  1755,  was  felt  in 
these  islands,  the  shock  occurring  four  minutes  later  than  at 
Lisbon. 

Between  August  and  the  latter  end  of  October,  the  islands, 
except  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  which  lie  farthest  to  tho  south, 
are  subject  to  the  most  violent  hurricanes ;  the  fiirx  of  the 
wind  on  these  occasions  is  inconceivable  by  those  who  have 
not  witnessed  it  Happily,  however,  these  hurricanes  are 
not  of  very  frequent  oceuiTcnco,  and  thev  are  never  expe- 
rienced except  during  the  short  period  of  the  year  already 
mentioned.  Were  their  visits  more  frequent,  these  fertile 
islands  would  soon  be  converted  into  deserts,  since  no  one 
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would  be  willing  to  employ  capital  and  labour  for  their  cul- 
tivation when  every  moment  might  deprive  him  of  the  fruits 
of  his  induBtry. 

The  general  aspect  of  this  archipelago  is  mountainous : 
the  summits  of  the  elevated  lands  are  sometimes  pointed 
and  naked,  and  sometimes  rounded  and  wooded.  The  vol- 
canic islands  have  isolated  conical  and  pyramidal  mountains, 
whose  tops  are  often  above  the  clouds  ;  their  surface  is  in- 
tersected with  deep  ravines  and  bristled  with  rocks;  the 
soil  is  mostly  argillac^eous  and  watered  by  numerous  streams. 
In  islands  of  such  an  extent  as  the  Greater  Antilles,  har- 
bours exist  on  all  sides ;  the  coast  of  Cuba  particularly  is 
deeply  indented  with  safe  and  landlocked  ports.  But  among 
'  the  Caribbean,  the  best  and  generally  the  only  anchorages 
may  be  looked  for  in  bays  on  the  west  or  lee  side;  the 
greatest  elevations  are  nearer  the  eastern  shore,  which  is 
bold  and  precipitous  and  exposed  to  the  whole  force  of  the 
Atlantic  current,  setting  though  the  various  passages  at 
the  average  rate  of  about  a  mile  an  hour ;  this  current  is 
more  rapid  towards  the  main,  but  decreases  in  velocity 
among  the  more  northern  islands.  All  the  Antilles  are 
more  or  less  surrounded  by,  orintersper^  with,  coral  forma- 
tions of  reefs  or  islets  called  cayos  or  keys,  which  render 
the  navigation  intricate  and  dangerous.  There  are  some 
islands  of  calcareous  formation,  probably  with  a  volcanic 
base ;  these  present  undulating  plains,  and  do  not  attain 
half  the  height  of  the  volcanic  mountains :  they  are  but 
scantily  watered  by  small  brooks,  the  soil  is  dry,  with  few 
trees,  but  the  air  is  more  salubrious.  *In  the  Antilles, 
moisture  and  heat  combined  produce  a  surprising  luxu- 
riance of  vegetation :  the  soil  is  in  general  pi-oductive  far 
beyond  that  of  most  parts  of  Europe,  but  in  many  islands 
it  has  been  greatly  impoverished  by  the  short-sighted  policy 
of  the  proprietors.  These  islands  are  infested  with  myriads 
of  insects,  mosquitos,  sand-Hies,  &c.,  which  are  the  cause 
of  constant  annoyance  to  the  inhabitants. 

The  Caribbean  islands  have  the  appearance  of  a  conti- 
nuous chain ;  but  with  a  line  of  100  to  150  fathoms,  which  is 
the  greatest  length  commonly  used,  except  for  scientific  pur- 
poses, no  bottom  is  found  between  the  larger  islands  of  the 
group,  nor  on  either  side  east  or  west  of  them. 

The  year,  as  in  most  tropical  climates,  may  be  simply  di- 
vided into  two  seasons,  the  dry  and  the  wety  yet  suilicient 
variation  exists  to  mark  the  four  seasons  of  more  temperate  | 
regions.  The  spring  may  be  said  to  commence  with  April, 
when  a  bright  and  beautiful  verdure,  with  a  rapid  and  luxu- 
riant vegetation,  make  their  appearance ;  and  during  the 
month  of  May,  gentle  showers  (as  compared  with  the  autum- 
nal rains)  fall  generally  every  day  about  noon  and  break  up 
with  thunder-storms.  From  May  till  October,  the  tropical 
summer  reigns  in  full  glory  ;  and  before  the  sea-breeze  or 
trade -wind  sets  in,  the  heat  is  scarcely  supportable.  This 
refreshing  wind,  whose  advance  is  visible  over  the  sea  for 
some  time  before  it  reaches  the  shore,  begins  between  1 0 
and  11  in  the  forenoon,  and  blows  with  great  regularity,  in- 
creasing in  force  till  about  3  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  dies 
away  entirely  about  sunset  The  medium  height  of  the 
thermometer  at  this  season  is  about  80°.  The  nights  are 
transcendently  beautiful  and  tempered  by  a  laHd-wiud, 
which  (especially  in  the  mountainous  islands)  blows  gently 
off  the  shore  from  about  10  till  daylight.  With  October 
commence  the  autumnal  rains,  when  the  water  literally 
pours  down  in  torrents,  from  60  to  65  cubic  inches  being 
about  the  medium  for  seasonable  years,  but  at  Barbadoes  in 
1754  no  less  than  87*1  cubic  inches  was  ascerlaincd  to 
have  fallen.  This  continues  till  the  middle  of  December, 
between  which  time  and  April,  which  is  in  fact  the  winter, 
serene  and  pleasant  weather  prevails  with  a  reduced  tem- 
perature. Tne  climate,  more  especially  of  the  Greater  An- 
tilles, is  justly  considered  unhealthy  ;  the  yellow  fever  rages 
as  an  epidemic  with  great  violence,  and  cames  off  annually 
numbers  of  Europeans,  nor  do  the  native  negroes  themselves 
altogether  escape  its  fatal  effects. 

>fost  of  the  islands  produce  sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton ; 
many  tobacco  and*  cocoa;  and  some  indigo,  lignum  vitae, 
pimento,  &c.,  which»  with  rum  and  molasses,  constitute 
their  commerce  with  the  mother  countries  ;  in  return  they 
take  articles  of  luxury  and  plantation  stores.  The  land 
is  cultivated  entirely  by  the  labour  of  slaves,  who  form  more 
than  four-fifths  of  the  whole  population. 

The  Lesser  Antilles  have  little  communication  with  the 
other  islands  owing  to  the  great  difficulty  of  returning ;  in- 
deed only  very  fast  vessels  can  work  their  way  back  against 


the  wind  and  current.  The  intercourse  between  themselves 
is  partly  carried  on  in  small  vessels  called  droggers. 

The  islands  under  the  British  dominion  have  their  own 
colonial  governments,  consisting  of  an  elective  legislative 
assembly,  who  enact  all  local  laws  for  the  internal  regula- 
tion of  their  respective  islands,  subject,  however,  to  the  veto 
of  a  governor  appointed  by  the  crown.  St.  Lucia  and 
Trinidad  have  no  legislative  assembly,  but  are  administered 
by  resident  governors,  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Colo- 
nial Secretary  in  England.  Those  belonging  to  foreign 
powers  are  governed  by  the  laws  of  the  states  to  which  thoy 
belong. 

The  tides  are  irregular  and  uncertain,  varying  much  in 
the  different  islands ;  for  instance,  at  Jamaica  the  rise  is 
scarcely  pcrcoptible,  amounting  at  the  maximum  to  eight 
inches,  while  ai  Trinidad  it  reaches  six  feet.  The  flood  sets 
to  the  eastward,  but  on  the  open  shore  its  effects  are  coun- 
teracted by  the  cuiTont  which  sets  through  the  whole  group 
to  the  westward. 

Having  thus  given  a  slight  sketch  of  the  general  cha- 
racter and  appearance  of  this  archipelago,  we  refer  to  other 
pai'ts  of  this  work  for  a  more  particular  description  of  the 
islands  whicli  compose  the  group.  (Edwards's  History  of  the 
West  Indies ;  Purdy's  Colombian  Navigator.) 

ANTILOGARITHM,  as  used  in  this  country,  means  the 
number  to  the  logarithm.  Thus,  in  Brigg's  system,  100  is 
the  antilogarithm  of  2,  because  2  is  the  logarithm  of  100. 
We  have  introduced  this  term,  because  the  French  Enn/clo- 
pcrdia,  followed  by  Dr.  Ilutton,  have  defined  the  word  to 
mean  what  is  more  usually  called  the  romplement  of  the 
logarithm,  viz.,  the  remainder  produced  by  subtracting  the 
logarithm  from  the  next  higher  term  in  the  series,  1,10, 
100,  &c.  This  is  not  the  most  commonly  received  meaning 
of  the  word  in  this  countiy. 

It  is  becoming  usual  to  express  the  number  to  a  logarithm 
by  writing  the  logarithm  in  brackets.  There  is,  however, 
another  notation  much  more  consistent  with  received  sym- 
bols. In  the  same  manner  as  sin" 'a?  stands  for  the  angle 
whose  sine  is  x,  log^^o;  should  mean  the  number  whose 
logarithm  is  x.    Thus,  we  might  write  either 

log  100  =  2 
or  100  =  log"">2 

ANTI-MILO.    [See  Mklos.] 

ANTIMONY,  a  metal  sometimes  called  regulus  of  anti- 
mony to  distinguish  it  from  crude  antimony^  the  name  by 
which  the  sulphuret  is  sometimes  called.  Antimony  was 
probably  known  early  in  the  fifteenth  centuiy ;  it  occura, 
though  rarely,  native,  and  is  generally  procured  from  the 
sulphuret,  which  is  the  only  abundant  ore  of  the  metal. 
When  this  is  heated  in  contact  with  iron,  the  sulphur,  on 
account  of  its  greater  affinity  for  that  metal,  is  separated  by 
it  from  the  antimony,  which  is  consequently  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state.  Thus  procured,  however,  it  is  not  pure,  but 
it  may  be  rendered  so  by  mixing  it,  when  reduced  to  fine 
powder,  ^vith  about  an  equal  weight  of  peroxide  of  anti- 
mony (antimonic  acid) :  the  oxygen  supplied  by  this,  during 
fusion,  oxidizes  and  separates  the  metals  mixed  with  the 
antimony,  which  then  remains  in  a  pure  state. 

The  properties  of  antimony  are  as  follows  : — its  colour  is 
silver  white,  lustre  considerable,  and  the  fractiu-e  fine  lami- 
nated when  pure ;  but  the  antimony  of  commerce  is  broad 
laminated.  When  slowly  cooled  after  fusion,  it  crystallizos 
in  the  octahedron  or  its  varieties ;  it  is  brittle  and  easily 
powdered.  Brisson  states  the  specific  gravity  to  be  6*702, 
br.  Thomson,  6*436,  and  Hatchett  found  the  antimony  of 
commerce  to  be  6*  712.  When  it  is  exposed  to  the  air,  this 
metal  tarnishes,  but  does  not  oxidize  ;  if  kept  under  water  it 
suffers  no  change  ;  at  a  red  heat  it  melts,  and,  according  to 
Berzelius,  when  subjected  to  a  white  heat,  it  volatilizes  and 
distils.  Thenard,  however,  asserts  that  it  is  not  vaporized 
even  at  an  intense  white  heat. 

Oxygen  and  Antimony  may  be  combined  in  several  modes 
and  in  different  proportions,  forming  the  protoxide  or  scs- 
quioxide,  the  deutoxide  or  antimouious  acid,  and  the  per- 
oxide or  antimonic  acid.  If  the  metal  be  heated  in  the  open 
air,  it  unites  with  oxygen,  and  the  oxide  formed j-ising  in  a 
white  vapour,  and  condensing  in  brilliant  white  crystals,  was 
formerly  called  argentine  flowers  of  antimony.  When  tlie 
heat  is  raised  to  whiteness,  and  the  metal  suddenly  stu-red, 
it  burns,  producing  the  same  oxide;  when  also  steam  is 
passed  over  ignited  antimony  in  a  tube,  it  is  decomposed 
with  explosion,  oxide  of  antimony  being  formed.  According 
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U  B«ntlliii,  til*  oxidt  ef  antiBfliiy  abtaiBtd  Vy  ih«  ftb«ve 
prooesiit  eomifti  ef  nMurly 

Thre««toiiis  of  oxygen  8x3«  24  or  l|atom  sl3 
Two  fktomi  of  antimony  64x2»128    m         1       m       =64 

Atomic  weight  153  Combining  weight  76 

It  is  therefore  a  Msquioxide.  The  tnost  convenient  method 
of  preparing  thia  oude  ii  t9  diaaolve  aulphuret  of  antimony, 
reduced  to  powder*  in  muriatic  acid ;  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
is  evolved,  and  a  colourless  solution  of  muriate  or  chloride  of 
antimony  is  obtained ;  when  water  is  added  to  this,  submu- 
riate  of  antimony  is  precipitated  in  the  state  of  a  very  white 
powder,  from  which  tho  muriatic  acid  may  be  separated  by 
heatinff  it  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash.  After  wash- 
ing and  drying,  a  din^  white  .powder  remains,  which  is  the 
protoxide  or  sesquioxide  in  a  state  of  purity.  This  oxide  is 
msoluble  in  water,  but  dissolved  by  oilute  nitric  acid,  and 
by  strong  nitric  add  it  is  converted  into  antimonious  acid. 
Muriatic  acid  also  readily  takes  it  up ;  the  same  effect  is 

S reduced  by  bitartrate  of  potash,  and  tne  solution  on  cooling 
•posits  octahedral  crystals,  which  have  been  long  known 
and  employed  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  iartar  emstic, 
or  tartarized  antimony.  It  is  soluble  also  in  the  alkalis, 
potash,  soda,  and  ammonia ;  if  the  submuriate  precipitated 
hj  water  be  mixed  with  potash,  a  portion  of  tne  oxide  is 
dissolved,  the  greater  part,  however,  diminishes  rapidly  in 
volume,  and  is  reduced  to  e  fine  neyish  crystalline  powder, 
which  is  a  neutral  compound  of  the  oxide  and  potash,  and 
is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
this  oxide  acts  as  a  base  with  acids,  and  as  an  acid  with 
some  bases.  It  operates  violently  as  an  emetic,  and  though 
now  seldom  used  as  such  by  itself,  it  is  the  basis  of  all 
emetic  antimonial  preparations. 

AnHmomoiu  Add,  This  acid,  sometimes  called  deut- 
oxide  <if  antimonif,  may  be  procured  by  oxidising  antimony 
by  acting  upon  it  with  nitric  acid,  this  yielding  oxygen ;  the 
mass  is  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness  and  calcined.  Its  colour 
is  white,  but  it  is  yellowish  when  hot.  Accord  iiiK  to  Berae- 
lius  it  is  composed  of  nearly 


Two  atoms  of  oxygen 
One  atom  of  antimony 


8X2 


=    16 

=5  64 


Atomic  weight        80 

This  acid  is  neither  frisible  nor  volatile  at  e  red  heat ;  the 
only  change  which  it  suffers  by  it  is  that  of  beinff  less 
soluble  in  acids,  and  combining  less  readily  with  bases. 
When  heated  with  charcoal,  it  is  not  eai^y  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state  as  the  oxide.  Its  saline  compounds  are  termed 
antimonites,  as  antimonite  of  potash,  &c.;  if  it  be  fused 
with  this  alkali  the  salt  formed  dissolves  in  water,  from 
which  the  acids  throw  down  a  white  precipitate  of  antimo- 
nious add,  combined  with  water ;  in  this  state  it  reddens 
litmus  paper,  like  other  acids,  but  if  the  water,  which 
amounts  to  6'  26  per  cent,  be  expelled  by  heat,  it  no  longer 
acts  as  an  acid  upon  vegetable  blues.  It  is  insoluble  in  nitric 
acid,  but  slig^tiy  dissolved  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
The  antimomtes  are  not  an  important  class  of  s^ts. 

AnHmome  Add  is  the  peroxide  of  antimony.  This  acid  is 
prepared  by  heating  powdered  antimony  in  aaua  regie;  the 
solution  is  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue 
treated  with  nitric  aeia ;  it  is  to  be  again  heated,  but  not  to 
redness,  to  expel  the  nitric  acid.  The  antimonic  acid  then 
remains  in  the  form  of  a  pale  yellow  powder.  It  is  composed 
of  nearly 

Five  atoms  of  oxygen  8x5^  40  or  diatoms  »20 
Two  atoms  of  antimony  64x23:128      ,         I      „       b64 

Atomic  weight  168    Combining  weight  84 

Its  action  on  the  animal  economy  is  but  slight  Antimonic 
acid  is  precipitated  by  water  from  solution  in  aqua  reG;:La»  in 
the  state  of  white  hydrate,  and  when  thus  combLned  with 
water,  it  acts  Uke  other  acids  upon  vegetable  blues.  Tlso 
water  amounts  to  5*  3^  per  cent,  and  is  expelled  by  a  gentle 
heat ;  the  add  then  beoomee  yellow  and  ceases  to  redden 
vegetable  blues.  This  add  may  be  procured  by  detonating 
a  mixture  of  one  part  of  powdered  antimonv  with  four  parts 
of  nitre :  water  added  to  the  residue  dissolves  the  antimo- 
nite of  potash  formed,  and  nitric  add  poured  into  the  solu- 
tion combines  with  the  potash  and  prsdpitates  the  acid  in 
the  state  of  hydrate. 


Antimonic  add  is  tasteless  and  insoluble  in  water;  it 
does  not  decompose  the  alkaline  carbonates  in  the  moist 
wav,  but  when  heated  with  them  it  combines  with  the  alkali 
ana  expels  the  carbonic  add. 

When  antimonic  add  is  subjected  to  a  strong  red  heat,  it 
loses  oxygen  and  is  reduced  to  antimonious  add,  like  which, 
it  has  but  Uttie  medicinal  power.  Neither  antimonic  add 
nor  the  antimonites  are  mucn  employed. 

Neither  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  nor  carbon  combine  with  an- 
timonv. 

Chlorins  and  Antimony  unite  to  form  two  compounds, 
t^tjT.,  the  proto  or  sesqui-ohloiide  and  the  perchloride. 

The  sesquichloride  has  long  been  known  under  the  name 
of  butier  qfantimomf;  it  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  one 
part  of  antimony  with  two  parts  of  oichloride  of  mercury 
(corrodve  sublimate)  and  subjecting  the  mixture  to  heat  in 
a  retort.  By  the  action  of  the  heat  the  antimony  takes 
chlorine  from  the  mercury,  and  the  chloride  of  antimony 
being  volatile  distils  and  has  the  following  properties :— it  is 
a  soft  and  nearly  colourless  solid ;  at  a  moderate  heat  it 
liquefies,  and  it  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air ;  when  mixed 
with  water  it  suffers  decomposition,  and  the  results  are, 
muriatic  acid,  the  greater  part  of  which  remains  in  solution, 
and  a  white  powder,  which  is  a  compound  of  protoxide  of 
antimony  ana  a  small  portion  of  muriatic  add ;  it  is  the 
submuriate  of  antimony,  formeriy  employed  in  medicine 
under  the  name  of  pwids  Algarotti,  It  is  dissolved  by 
strong  muriatic  acul  i  and  by  nitric  acid  the  protoxide  of 
antimony  is  converted  into  antimonious  add.  It  has  been 
already  mentioned,  that  when  this  submuriate  is  heated 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  the  muriatic 
add  is  separated  and  protoxide  of  antimony  remains.  The 
same  chloride  may  also  be  procured  by  throwing  powdered 
antimony  into  a  jar  containing  chlorine  ^ ;  the  antimony 
bums  during  combination  with  the  chlonne. 

It  appears  to  be  composed  very  nearly  of 

Three  atoms  of  chlorine     36  x  3  s  1 08    or  1}  atom    =  54 
Two  atoms  of  antimony      64x2^128     „   1       „      a  64 

Atomic  weight  ....    236  118 

PerMoridt  of  Antimony  is  fwmed  b^  passing  dry  chlo- 
rine gas  over  heated  antimony.  The  antimony  bums  vividly, 
and  a  volatile  liquid  distils  which  is  the  perchloride  of  anti- 
mony. It  is  a  colourless  or  slightly  yellow  fluid,  has  a 
strong  disagreeable  smell,  and  emits  white  fumes.  It  at- 
tracts mdsture  from  the  air,  and  when  mixed  with  water  it 
is  decomposed,  and  converted  into  muriatic  add  and  anti- 
monic acid.    It  is  composed  of 

Five  atoms  of  chlorine     36x5^180   or   2)  atoms    s  90 
Two  atoms  of  antimony    64X2»128    „    1        „        =64 

Atomic  weight  .     .     .     .   308  154 

Bromine  and  Antimony  form  bromide  of  antimony ;  these 
substances  combine  with  the  evolution  of  light  and  heat, 
and  the  compound,  being  volatile,  is  easily  procured  by  dis- 
tillation. At  common  temperatures  it  is  solid,  colourless, 
crystallizes  in  needles,  attracts  moisture  from  the  air,  and  is 
decomposed  by  water.  It  melts  at  about  206^  Fahrenheit, 
and  boils  at  518®.  It  is  composed  of  64*3  of  bromine  and 
35 '  7  of  antimony.  Iodine  also  combines  with  antimony  to 
form  an  iodide;  it  consists  of  74*7  iodine,  and  25*3  anti- 
mony. But  neither  this  nor  the  bromide  is  applied  to  any 
use. 

Sulphur  and  Antimony  combine  to  form  several  com- 
pounos ;  the  first  to  be  noticed  is  a  native  compound,  fre- 
quentiy  called  crude  antimony,  which  is  tiie  principal  ore 
of  the  metal.  It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  w  earth ;  it 
is  of  a  lead  ^y  colour,  possessing  considerable  splendour, 
and  is  met  with  compact,  in  adcular  crystals,  and  in  rhombic 
prisms  of  considerable  sise  and  variously  modified :  when  it 
is  heated  in  close  vessels,  it  melts  without  decomposition  and 
crystallizes  in  striated  masses.  It  is  decomposed  by  nitric 
add,  which,  when  stioong,  converts  the  antimony  into  anti- 
monious acid,  and  when  dilute  into  protoxide.  Muriatic 
acid,  when  concentrated  and  hot,  decomposes  it,  dissolving 
the  antimony  and  evolving  sulphuretiea  hydrogen  gas  of 
great  purity.  It  appears  to  be  composed  of 
Three  atoms  of  sulphur  16x3::=  48  or  U  atom  »  24 
Two  atoms  of  antimony    64x2=^128    „     1       ^      »  64 
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It  is  therefore  a  sefiquisulpharet  It  it  mueb  enployad  in 
preparing  metallic  antimony,  glass  of  antimony,  crocus  of 
antimony,  James's  powder,  and  some  preparations  in  the 
London  and  other  pharmacop<Bias. 

The  sesquisnlphuret  of  antimony  may  be  formed  artifi- 
cially by  fusing  together  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  antimony ; 
it  has  the  colour  and  lustre  of  the  native  sulphuret  When 
also  a  current  of  sulphurretted  hydrogen  gas  is  passed  into 
a  solution  of  antimony,  of  tartar  emetic  for  example,  an 
orange  precipitate  is  thrown  down,  which  appears  to  be  a 
compound  of  sulphuret  of  antimony  and  water ;  and  when 
the  water  is  expelled,  it  has  the  usual  appearanoe  of  sulphuret 
of  antimony.  It  may  be  here  observed  that  the  formation  of 
thif  coloured  precipitate  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  pre- 
aence  of  antimony. 

It  appears  (toxn  the  experiments  of  Rose*  that  a  bisul- 
phuret  of  antimony  may  be  formed  by  passing  sulphuretted 
nydrogen  gas  into  a  muriatic  solution  of  antimonious  acid ; 
and  alio  a  persulphuret,  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen upon  antimonic  acid.  These,  however,  are  unimportant 
compounds. 

Sesquisnlphuret  of  antimony  is  soluble  in  a  hot  solution 
of  potash  or  soda;  on  cooling,  an  orange-red  substance  is 
deposited,  called  Kermes  mineral ;  this  was  formerly  much 
used  in  medicine.  When  an  acid  is  added  to  the  remaining 
cold  solution,  a  ftirther  portion  of  a  similar  precipitate  is 
formed:  this  is  sometimes  called  the  golden  ndpnuret  (^ 
antimonif,  and  in  the  London  Pkarmacopcsiat  sulphuretum 
antimomi  pradpitatum.  These  substances  appear  to  con- 
sist of  sulphuret  and  protoxide  of  antimony  combined  with 
water. 

The  only  salt  of  antimony,  strictly  speaking,  of  any  great 
importance,  is  the  double  tartrate  of  potash  and  antimony, 
usually  termed  tartar  emetic,  or  tartarised  antimony, — the 
antimonium  tartarizatum  of  the  London  Pharmacopona, 
Various  processes  have  been  proposed  for  preparing  it :  the 
London  College  directs  glaes  qf  antinum^  (which  is  the 
protoxide  of  the  metal,  mixed  with  some  sulphuret  and  silica, 
prepared  by  roasting  sulphuret  of  antimony)  to  be  boiled  in 
water,  with  an  equal  weight  of  bitartraie  of  potash  (creaA  of 
tartar).  The  excess  of  acid  in  this  salt  dissolves  the  protox- 
ide, and  a  double  tartrate  of  potash  and  antimony  is  formed, 
which  crystallizes  in  octahedrons.  Of  all  the  preparations 
of  antimony  this  is  the  most  valuable.  According  to  Dr. 
Thomson,  it  consists  of  one  atom  of  tartrate  of  potash  ^114, 
one  a«om  of  bilartrate  of  antimony  =218,  and  two  atoms 
of  water  » is :  its  atomic  weight  is  consequently  3d0.  The 
Pharmacopoeias  also  contain  a  preparation  in  imitation  of 
James's  powder,  called  putvie  aniimoniaHs ;  they  are  both 
inert  mixtures  either  of  antimonious  or  antimonic  acid  and 
phosphate  of  lime. 

Antimony  is  susoe|rtible  of  combining  with  all  metals.  It 
makes  them  very  brittle;  and  this  is  especially  the  case 
with  gold,  a  thousandth  part  of  antimony  rendering  it  unfit 
for  the  uses  to  which  it  is  generally  applied. 

The  principal  alloys  of  antimony  are  that  with  lead,  em- 
ployefl  as  t^  metal,  and  the  alloy  of  antimony  and  tin, 
jsed  for  plates  on  which  music  is  engmved. 

ANTIMONY  (MEDICAL  USES  OF).  Though  the  in- 
troduction of  antimony  into  the  number  of  medicinal  agents 
was  very  violently  opposed,  and  even  decrees  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris  were  passed  against  its  use,  it  is  now  justly 
regarded  as  a  most  valuable  remedy  in  manv  diseases. 
As  antimony  cannot  produce  any  effect  on  the  human 
system,  unless  when  so  prepared  as  to  be  capable  of  decom- 
position by  the  fluids  of  the  body,  the  tartarized  form, 
being  the  most  soluble,  has  properly  superseded  the  others. 
Its  action  varies  according  to  tne  dose,  the  mode  of 
administration,  and  the  state  of  the  system  when  it 
is  exhibited.  In  very  small  doses,  it  seems  to  increase 
the  activity  of  the  function  of  secretion,  particularly  of 
the  mucous  membranes;  hence  it  occasions  a  flow  of 
thin  fluid  from  these  surfaces,  which  form  the  inner  lining 
of  the  lungs,  and  intestinal  canal ;  and  also  an  increased 
action  of  the  skin,  and  flow  of  perspiration,  if  the  patient  be 
kqit  warm.  In  a  larger  dose  it  causes  vomiting,  with  all 
the  phenomena  of  that  action ;  and  from  being  commonly 
employed  for  this  purpose,  it  is  designated  Emetic  Tartar. 
Compared  with  otner  emetics  it  may  be  said  to  be  distin- 
guished by  the  ease  with  which  it  causes  vomiting,  as  well 
aa  by  the  certainty,  though,  in  this  latter  respect,  it  is  sur- 
passed by  sulphate  of  zinc  (white  vitriol).  It  may  be  given 
to  persons  of  any  ag^  except  to  very  young  cbudren,  for 


whom  ipeaaeaanha  wina  it  proferabla.  It  oiigftt  n6t  td  bo 
given  in  eases  of  poisoning,  fbr  reasons  guted  under  the 
head  AirriDOTts,  and  least  of  all  fthould  it  be  given  in 
cases  of  narcotic  poisons,  since  in  large  doses  it  is  itself  a 
poison,  unless  vomititig  take  place;  and  as,  by  narcotic 
poisons,  the  sensibility  of  the  stomach  is  so  lowered  or  do 
stroyed  as  not  to  occasion  the  rejection  of  anything  received 
into  it,  the  impropriety  of  exhibiting  tartar  emetic  in  such 
cases  is  manifest  From  the  extremely  small  quantity  of 
this  substance  which  is  sufficient  to  occasion  vomiting, 
there  is  one  state  in  which  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  every 
other  means  of  causing  Vomiting.  By  whatever  channel 
tartar  emetic  is  introduced  into  the  system,  it  invariably 
excites  the  stomach  to  perform  the  act  of  votniting,  unless 
the  person  be  in  a  state  of  insensibility  or  coma ;  a  solu- 
tion of  two  grains  of  it,  in  three  ounces  of  warm  distilled 
water,  may,  bv  a  skilful  operator,  be  itijected  into  a  vein, 
when  the  gullet  is  obstructed  by  any  extraneous  body 
lodged  in  it  In  the  same  way  it  may  be  sometimes  tried 
in  tetanus,  or  lock-Jaw,  when  the  teeth  are  so  firmly 
clenched  together,  that  nothing  can  be  made  to  pass  thorn. 

As  tartarlxed  antimonv  is  decomposed  bv  tnost  bitter  or 
stringent  vegetables,  which  contain  tannin,  (etcept  odk- 
bark,)  and  an  insoluble,  and  consequently  an  inert,  unnate 
of  the  i^toxtde  of  antimony  is  thereby  ph)duced,  such  vege- 
tables, in  the  form  of  infUsion,  decoction,  or  tincture,  fhrnish 
the  best  antidote  in  eases  of  over-dose,  or  poisoning  by  this 
article,  should  it  not,  b)r  inducing  Vomiting,  prove  its  owl 
antidote.  Under  these  droumstances,  we  should  administer 
decoction  or  tincture  of  yellow  cinchona  bark,  or,  when  these 
cannot  be  easily  procured,  a  strong  infbsion  of  tea. 

Employed  in  appronriate  doses,  its  action  as  an  etne^c 
is  seldom  violent,  while  it  certainly  acts  more  powerfully 
than  other  emetics  in  promoting  the  secretion  of  the 
fluids  of  the  stomach,  as  well  as  of  the  bile  and  pancreatic 
juice,  with  those  of  the  lungs,  and  indeed  all  the  s^re- 
tions  external  as  well  internal;  Now,  as  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  secretions  Is  one  of  the  most  common  occur- 
rences in  the  early  stage  of  fever,  and  the  restoration,  and 
improved  characiter  of  these,  one  6f  the  most  favourable 
signs  of  its  abatement,  antimony  is  employed  with  great 
advantage  in  the  treatment  of  fbveir,  and  it  tonnot  bo  used 
too  eariy.  Indeed  many  a  fever  is  stopped  or  prevented  by 
the  employment  of  this  or  some  Other  emetic,  as  ipeca- 
cuanha, upon  the  first  intimation  of  the  disease  b^ing  felt 
It  is  also  ftuited  to  the  beginning  of  each  paroxysni  of  inter- 
mittent or  remittent  fevers  (see  Aovk).  It  may  also  be 
advantageously  given  about  the  period  of  the  expected  crisis 
in  continued  fever.  When  the  disease  is  of  a  highly  in- 
flammatory t^pe,  it  should  be  combined  with,  or  followecl  by, 
saline  medicines,  but  when  there  is  great  depression  of  the 
vital  powers,  as  in  typhuft,  the  satines  must  be  soon  laid 
aside,  and  stimulating  medicines  cautiously  substituted. 

Antimony  is  also  used  in  some  eruptive  or  exanthematous 
fevers,  such  as  measles  and  scarlet  fever,  being  less  &uit<)d 
for  those  in  which  the  eruption  is  of  a  vesicular  or  pustular 
character,  and  which  affect  the  deeper  layers  of  tne  skin. 
(See  Craigie's  Pathological  Anatomy.)  Antimony  is  'irell 
suited  for  rheumatic  fever  and  ervsipelas,  as  in  these  dis- 
eases the  liver  is  deranged,  and  furnishes  an  unhealthy 
biliary  secretion.  It  is  also  useful  in  what  are  sometimes 
termed  mucous  and  bilious  fevers,  which  are  attended  with 
very  depraved  secretions  fh)m  the  intestinal  canal,  which 
May  be  removed  and  impro\'ed  by  repeated  small  doses  of 
an  antimonial. 

It  is  also  in  daily  use  for  the  cure  of  catarrhal  affections, 
i.e.  colds  affecting  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs. 

Tartrate  of  antimony,  when  intended  to  act  as  an  emetic, 
is  generally  given  Jn  the  dose  of  a  quarter  or  half  a  grain 
diMolved  in  oistiUed  water,  and  repeated  every  ten  or  twenty 
minutes  till  vomiting  occur ;  but  when  merely  intended  to 
cause  nausea,  or  to  act  gently  on  the  secretions  of  the  intes- 
tinal canaU  of  the  lungs  or  that  of  the  skin,  it  is  given 
in  even  smaller  doses,  and  at  the  interval  of  two,  four,  or 
six  hours.  Lately,  however,  a  mode  of  employing  it  in 
much  larger  and  more  frequent  doses  has  bc^n  practised 
with  marked  benefit  in  several  diseases  of  an  inflammatory 
character,  particularly  in  pneumonia,  or  inflammation  of  the 
lungs.  According  to  this  plan,  Uom  two  to  three  grains 
dissolved  in  water,  are  given,  and  repeated  every  two  hours 
or  so,  for  a  considerable  time,  even  for  two  or  three 
days.  The  early  doses  cause  vomiting  and  purging,  but 
these  effects  soon  occise  to  appear,  while  Uia  pulse  is  found  to 
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have  fallen  to  fifty  beats,  or  eTen  less,  in  a  minute.  When 
pursued  with  caution  and  managed  skilAiUy,  it  often  enables 
us  to  overcome  the  disease  ;  and  to  dispense  with  the  re- 
moval of  so  much  blood  from  the  system,  as  might  other- 
wise have  been  necessary.  It  ought  not  to  be  tried,  how- 
ever, if  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  be  in  a  state 
of  irritation  or  subacute  inflammation,  a  condition  which 
often  occura  during  pneumonia.  This  state  of  the  stomach 
must  be  removed  by  general  or  local  means  before  we 
venture  upon  the  exhibition  of  the  antimony. 

This  plan  of  administering  tartar  emetic  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  originated  with  the  Italian  physicians  Rasori 
and  Tomraasini ;  but  whatever  merit  it  possesses  is  justly 
due  to  Dr.  Marryat  of  Bristol,  who  proposed  it  in  1 790, 
many  years  before  its  employment  in  Italy. 

Tartrate  of  antimony  is  applied  externally  as  an  oint- 
ment and  plaster ;  and  in  either  way  it  excites  an  action  of  the 
part,  leading  to  the  formation  of  a  vesicular  eruption,  simi- 
lar to  that  of  vaccinia  or  cow-pox  ;  and  it  is  consequently 
used  as  a  means  of  counter-irritation,  often  with  great 
advantage.  The  ointment  and  plaster  may  be  prepared  of 
different  degrees  of  strength,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
make  them  too  strong,  as  the  antimony  may  be  absorbed 
from  the  ulcerated  surface,  and  produce  violent  vomiting, 
which  in  some  cases  has  been  so  serious  as  to  cause  death. 

ANTINO'MIANS,  from  the  Greek,  signifies  against  the 
law.  It  is  applied  by  theologians  to  those,  if  any  there  be, 
who  hold  that  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  dispenses  with,  and 
renders  unnecessary,  so  far  as  a  future  state  is  concerned, 
the  observance  of  morality  and  the  performance  of  good 
works.  We  say,  if  any  there  be,  because  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  accounts  of  earlier  antinomians  contain 
much  exaggeration,  and  that  there  never  was  any  body  of 
men,  worthy  to  be  called  a  sect  by  numbers  and  duration, 
which  professed  the  above  opinion. 

So  far  as  avowed  abandonment  of  morals,  we  find  various 
antinomian  sects  in  the  first  three  centuries ;  but  the 
name  was  first  applied  to  the  followers  of  John  Agricola, 
a  to^vnsman  and  contemporary  of  Luther,  born  at  Isleben 
in  Saxony.  His  opinions  had  the  tendency  above  mentioned, 
and  were  attacked  .by  Luther,  who,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  obliged  him  to  publish  a  re- 
tractation. It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  Bayle  points 
out  (in  the  article  Islibiens)  the  exaggerations  which  have 
been  made  of  Agricola's  opinions  and  their  source,  and  that 
Agricola  himseff  was  employed  with  others  in  drawing  up 
the  Interim^  a  provisional  confession  of  faith,  promulgated  by 
the  emperor  Charles  V.,  at  Augsburg,  in  154  8,  which  Dupin 
(and  catholic  writers  are,  in  general,  fair  judges  between 
one  protestant  and  another)  admits  to  be  perfectly  orthodox 
on  the  article  of  justification. 

This  sect  has  obtained  very  little  notice  from  continental 
writers,  and  its  followers  appear  rather  to  have  been  distri- 
buted among  other  persuasions.  The  assembly  of  divines 
in  1643  condemned  several  writings  which  appeared  to  them 
antinomian  ;  and  the  parliament  in  1648,  in  what  ought  to 
be  cailed  the  Presbyterian  persecution  act,  among  other 
provisions,  enacted  that  any  one  convicted,  on  the  oaths  of 
two  witnesses,  of  maintaining  that  the  moral  law  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  is  no  rule  for  Christians,  or  that  a  believer 
need  not  repent  or  pray  for  pardon  of  sin,  should  publicly 
retract,  or,  on  his  refusal,  be  imprisoned  till  he  found  sureties 
that  he  would  no  more  maintain  the  same. 

The  little  importance  of  this  sect  renders  it  unnecessary 
to  dwell  further  upon  its  history;  but  as  the  name,  like 
others,  is  bandied  about  as  a  term  of  reproach  by  many  who 
do  not  understand  its  meaning,  we  cite  from  an  old  English 
account  of  sects  some  of  the  peculiar  opinions  which  were 
called  antinomian  by  the  orthodox,  before  the  revolution  of 
1688.  The  source  of  the  whole  is  the  List  of  Heresies  of 
Pontanus;  certainly  not  a  work  to  trust  to  in  any  other 
respect  than  as  shewing  what  opinions  it  pleased  some  to 
attribute  to  others. 

Fansebeia,  &c..  by  Alexander  Ross,  sixth  edition,  1683. 
*The  antinomians  are  so  called  from  their  opposing  and 
rejecting  of  the  law,  which  they  say  is  of  no  use  at  all  under 
the  Gospel,  neither  in  regard  to  direction,  nor  correction, 
and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  read  or  taught  in  the  church. 
They  say  that  good  works  do  neither  further,  nor  evil  works 
hinder,  salvation.  That  the  child  of  Grod  could  no  more  sin 
than  Christ  could,  and  therefore  it  is  sin  in  him  to  ask 
pardon  for  sin.  That  murder,  adultery,  drunkenness,  are 
sins  in  the  wicked,  but  not  in  the  children  of  grace,  nor 


doth  Grod  look  upon  them  as  sinners,  and,  oonBequently, 
that  Abraham's  lying  and  dlssembHng  was  no  sin  in  him. 
That  no  man  should  be  troubled  in  his  conscience  for  any 
sin.  That  no  Christian  should  be  exhorted  to  perform  the 
duties  of  Christianity.' 

ANTI'NOUS,  a  native  of  Bithynia,  and  favourite  of  the 
Emperor  Hadrian,  the  extravagance  of  whose  attachment 
was  shown  by  the  institution  of  divine  honours  to  Antinous 
aftdr  his  death.  Respecting  the  circumstances  of  his 
death  there  are  many  stories,  but  it  seems  generally  agreed 
that  he  was  drowned  in  the  Nile  while  Hadrian  was  in 
Egypt.  The  towfi  near  which  he  died  was  rebuilt  by  the 
emperor,  and  called  Antinoe  or  AntinopolU,  instead  of  Besa, 
its  former  name.  Its  remains  exist  under  the  name  of 
Enscn6.  A  new  star  was  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  the 
heavens,  which  was  called  the  soul  of  Antinous,  Oracles 
were  delivered  by  him,  which  must  be  taken  as  forgeries 
invented  by  Haorian  himself,  or  according  to  his  order. 
That  courtiers  should  have  lent  their  countenance  to  this 
absurd  and  profane  homa^,  in  compliment  to  their  master's 
weakness  and  blind  partiality,  may  easily  be  credited ;  but 
that  the  worship  of  this  new  divinity  should  have  outlived 
the  prince  who  established  it,  when  no  longer  enforced 
either  by  interest  or  fear,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
stubborn  credulity  of  a  people  over  whom  superstition  had 
gained  the  ascendency.  It  still  prevailed  in  the  time  of 
Valentinian ;  but  it  was  turned  to  account  by  the  fathers 
of  the  Christian  church,  to  whom  it  furnished  an  argument 
against  the  pagan  system  of  worship,  and  the  means  of 
exposing  the  absurd  principles  of  their  religion.  Among 
the  remaining  treasures  of  ancient  sculpture,  the  statues  of 
Antinous,  .nearly  as  numerous  as  those  of  the  Venus,  and 
very  similar  to  each  other,  rank  among  the  most  beautiful. 
That  originally  in  the  collection  of  Cardinal  Alexander 
Albani,  the  most  perfect  perhaps  of  those  executed  for  the 
Roman  nobles,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  their  court  to  the 
emperor,  is  a  standing  figure  in  marble.  The  head  looks 
downwards,  with  a  melancholy  expression,  which  they  all 
bear :  the  hair  in  all  of  them  is  arranged  in  the  same  manner, 
covering  the  forehead  nearly  as  low  as  the  eyebrows.  The 
busts  of  Antinous  are  also  very  fine.  (See  Xiphilinus; 
Bayie,  Diet.  Hist.,  and  the  authorities  there  quoted ;  also 
Whikelmann.  ii.  p.  464,  &c.  French  trans.) 
ANTPNOUS  (Constellations).  [See  Aquxla.] 
ANTIOCHEI'A  ('Avr«5x«t«).  commonly  called  Antioch, 
and  Antaki,  or  Antakieh,  a  town  in  Syria  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Asy,  the  antient  Orontes.  36°  12'  N.  lat.,  36«>  12'  E. 
long.,  forty-six  geographical  miles  west  of  Haleb  (Aleppo), 
and  twenty-two  due  south  of  Scanderoon  or  Alexandxetta 
on  the  gulf  of  the  same  name. 


[Silver.  Brit  Mat.] 

Antioch  belongs  to  the  Pashalick  of  Haleb.  It  stands  in 
the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  which  here  forms  a  fertile  plain, 
about  ten  miles  long  and  five  or  six  broad  (Brown).  On  the 
west  side  of  the  river  is  part  of  the  mountain-range  of  Ama- 
nus,  and  on  the  east,  to  the  south  of  Antioch  and  bordering 
close  upon  it,  is  the  northern  termination  of  the  mountains 
called  Jebel  Akra,  the  antient  Casius.  The  river  at  Antioch 
\%  from  100  to  150  feet  wide,  and  is  crossed  by  a  substantial 
bridge.  The  Orontes  in  antient  times  was  navigated  up  to 
the  cit}%  a  distance  of  about  twenty  geographical  mUes  from  its 
mouth,  and  might  again  be  made  navigable  for  sailing  boats 
if  cleared  out  below.  A  large  part  of  the  immense  walls  of 
antient  Antioch  still  remain,  but  authorities  vary  as  to  the 
circuit  enclosed  by  them.  Mr.  Buckingham  gives  them  a  cir- 
cuit of  nearly  four  miles ;  but  this  is  much  less  than  the 
amount  assigned  by  antient  authorities.  They  run  alonff  the 
river  on  the  N.W.,  ascend  the  steep  hill  on  the  S.W.,  on 
the  S.E.  run  along  its  summit,  and  on  the  N.E.  run  down 
the  hill  to  the  river.  The  walls  are  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet 
high,  fitteen  feet  thick,  and  ilanked  by  numerous  square 
towers.  It  seems  not  unlikely,  from  the  quantity  of  Roman 
tiles  found  in  the  towers,  and  the  mode  of  their  disposition. 
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that  the  existing  walls  of  Antioch  are  chiefly  Roman  irork : 
possibly  there  are  but  few  parts  of  the  original  walls  erected 
under  the  Seleucidse.  It  appears  indeed  most  probable  that 
th^  present  walls  are  those  which  were  erected  by  Justi- 
nian, after  the  town  had  been  ruined  by  the  Persians. 
Mr.  Buckingham  says  that  one  portion  of  the  wall  and 
towers  in  the  S.W.  quarter  is  perfect. 

Antioch,  though  fallen  from  its  antient  importance,  is 
still  one  of  the  large  towns  of  Syria :  the  population  is  stated 
at  about  10,000,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  well  ascertained. 
It  has  no  good  public  buildings.  The  houses  are  chiefly 
built  of  stone,  pent-roofed,  and  covered  with  red  tiles.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  with  a  raised  pavement  on  each  side  for 
foot  passengers.  The  bazars  are  numerous,  and  contain  a 
good  supply  of  such  articles  as  are  in  demand  in  the  <x)untry 
about  Antioch.  .  The  manufactures  of  the  place  are  coarse 
pottery,  cotton  cloth,  silk  twist,  leather,  and  saddlery.  The 
language  of  the  Mohammedans  at  Antioch  is  generally 
Turkish ;  there  are  a  few  Christian  families  there,  and  some 
Jews.  The  air  of  Antioch  is  reputed  to  be  more  salubrious 
than  that  of  Haleb.  The  view  of  the  plain  of  Antioch  from 
the  towers  above  is  described  as  highly  interesting :  '  The 
northern  portion  within  the  antient  walls  is  now  filled  with 
one  extensive  wood  of  ffardens,  chiefly  olive,  mulberry  and 
fig  trees ;  and  along  me  winding  banks  of  the  river,  tall 
and  slender  poplars  are  seen.*  (Buckingham.)  The  chief 
street  seems  to  have  run  from  S.W.  to  N.E. ;  following  its 
direction  towards  the  Bab  Botdous,  or  *  gate  of  St  Paul,' 
which  leads  to  Aleppo,  a  part  of  the  antient  pavement  is 
observed,  and  on  the  right  of  the  road  within  the  enclosure, 
are  numerous  caves  or  excavations  in  the  hill,  which  appear 
to  have  been  the  antient  Necropolis  or  cemetery.  The 
remains  of  an  aqueduct  exist  to  the  south  of  the  city. 

Antiocheia  was  founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  re- 
ceived its  name  from  his  father  Antiochus.  Antigonia, 
which  Antigonus  had  previously  built  near  the  site  of  the 
future  Antioch,  sunk  into  insignificance  and  disappeared 
before  the  city  of  Seleucus.  Antioch  became  the  residence 
of  the  Syrian  monarchs,  and  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  the 
world.  It  probably  grew  still  larger  under  Roman  dominion, 
when  it  was  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  Syria,  the  seat 
of  pleasure,  and  the  centre  of  an  extensive  commerce. 
Strabo  (p.  750)  describes  Antioch  in  his  time  as  consisting 
of  four  distinct  quarters,  each  having  a  wall  of  its  own,  and 
the  whole  surrounded  by  a  common  wall.  These  quarters 
marked  the  successive  additions-  that  the  city  received  from 
the  time  of  Seleucus  the  founder  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
The  geographer  says  it  was  little  inferior  in  extent  and 
wealth  to  Seleuceia  on  the  Tigris  and  Alexandria  in  Egypt. 
Several  of  the  Roman  emperors  were  fond  of  spending  some 
time  here,  in  a  city  where  the  games  of  the  curcus  and  the 
amusements  of  the  theatre  were  so  much  cherished  by  the 
prevailing  taste  of  the  inhabitants.  Under  Libanius,  a  native 
of  the  place,  it  became  in  the  fourth  century  a  celebrated 
school  of  rhetoric.  But  before  this  period  Antioch  had  also 
become  the  chief  station  of  the  Christian  rehgion,  which  had 
been  firmly  established  here  by  Barnabas  and  Paul ;  and 
here  we  are  told  (Acts  xi.  26)  that  the  name  of  Christians 
was  first  given  to  the  disciples. 

Antioch  continued  to  be  a  city  of  great  imnortance,  not- 
withstanding the  frequent  and  terrible  visitatrons  of  earth- 
quakes, till  Chosroes,  the  Persian,  took  it  and  nearly  levelled 
it  with  the  ground.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Justinian  and  again 
became  a  considerable  place,  and  continued  so  till  the  time 
of  the  Crusades,  to  which  epoch  some  assign  the  remains  of 
a  wall  or  fort  on  the  hill  to  the  south  of  the  city.  Antioch, 
after  it  was  taken  by  the  Crusaders  under  (xodefroy  and 
Boemond,  (a.d.  1098,)  became  a  Christian  principality  under 
the  European  conquerors  of  Syria.  The  sultan  Bibars,  in 
1269,  took  it  from  the  Christians  and  destroyed  its  churches. 
It  afterwards  passed  under  Turkish  dominion,  but  has  never 
recovered  its  commerce  and  importance,  which  were  trans- 
ferred to  Aleppo.  Mr.  Buckingham  says  that  the  Chris- 
tians of  Antiocn  have  not  at  present  a  single  church,  and 
that  they  assemble  for  prayer  in  one  of  the  excavations 
mentioned  above.  Antioch  was  taken  possession  of  by  Ibra- 
him Pacha  Aug.  1,  1832,  but  was  subsequently  restored  to 
the  Porte. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Antioch 'is  peculiarly  rich  in 
medals  and  engraved  stones :  great  numbers  have  been  col- 
lected at  different  times  after  the  earth  has  been  laid  bare 
by  heavy  rains  in  winter.  The  most  interesting  are  those 
of  the  Seleucidee,  and  next  to  them,  those  of  the  period  of 


Julius  Cessar  and  Augustus :  one,  of  th«  date  of  Augustus,  is 
given  at  the  head  of  tnis  article.  Phflsnician  coins  are  also 
found  in  great  quantities. 

The  last  .great  earthquake  at  Haleb,  in  1822,  extended 
also  to  Antioch  and  did  some  damage.  (See  Strabo ;  Man- 
nert*8  Syrien;  Brown*s  Traoeis;  Buckinghams  Travels 
among  the  Arab  Tribes;  Journal  of  Education,  Vo.  U., 
p.  249;  IHnirairef  &c.  Pftris,  1816,  witiiout  the  authors 
name.) 

To  the  north-east  of  Antioch  is  a  small  lake,  called  An- 
takieh  or  Bahr  Agoul6,  which  communicates  with  the 
Orontbs. 

ANTIOCHEIA  of  Pisidia,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  where 
Paul,  accompanied  by  Barnabas,  preached  the  Grospel 
(Acts  xiii.)  It  seems,  that  at  this  tmie  Antioch  had  some 
Jews  among  its  population.  The  position  of  this  town  is 
not  accurately  known,  unless  it  has  been  very  lately  disco- 
vered, as  some  journals  inform  us.    (See  Strabo,  p.  677 

ANTrOCHuS,  a  name  best  known  from  its  being  borne 
by  many  Syrian  monarchs  of  the  Seleucidan  dynasty ;  but 
otherwise  not  uncommon  in  antient  history.  We  shall  de- 
vote this  article  to  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  Uie 
Syrian  empire  under  these  princes. 

I.  ANTI'OCHUS,  sumamed  Soter,  or  Preserver,  was 
the  son  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  who  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander raised  Syria  into  an  independent  kingdom  (see  Anti- 
gonus). There  is  a  romantic  story  told,  how  he  fell  despe- 
ratelv  sick  for  love  of  Stratonice,  his  father's  young  wife, 
the  daughter  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes ;  and  how  Seleucus, 
on  learning  the  cause  of  his  son*s  disease,  resigned  her  to 
him,  and  caused  them  to  be  crowned  king  and  queen  of 
Upper  Asia. 


[SilTer,  Brit  Mob.] 

Upon  the  murder  of  Seleucus,  while  engaj^  in  his 
expedition  to  subdue  Macedonia,  b.c.  280,  Antiochus  suc- 
ceeded to  the  tiurone  and  reigned  nineteen  yean,  during 
which  few  events  of  much  importance  occurred.  He  pro- 
secuted his  father's  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia 
against  Antigonus  GUmatas,  son  of  Demetrius,  and  his  own 
brother-in-law;  but  the  dispute  was  accommodated  by  a 
marriage  between  Antigonus  and  Phila,  daughter  of  Se- 
leucus and  Stratonice,  in  consideration  of  which  the  Mace- 
donian prince  was  allowed  to  retain  the  peaceable  possession 
of  his  throne.  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  also 
married  Stratonice,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus.  The  reisn 
of  Antiochus  is  distinguished  by  his  wars  against  the  GrauTs, 
who  had  crossed  into  Asia  and  obtained  a  settlement  in  the 
province  named  after  them  Galatia.  Issuinff  thence  they 
harassed  the  neighbouring  provinces  with  predatory  excur- 
sions, until  Antiochus  defeated  them,  and  obtained  the  ap- 
pellation of  Soter.  He  was  subsequently  engaged  in  an  un- 
successful war  with  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus.  Returning 
to  Antioch  he  found,  or  took,  occasion  to  put  to  death  one  of 
his  sons  charged  with  havine  excited  disturbances  in  his 
absence :  the  other,  named  sdso  Antiochus,  he  proclaimed 
king  of  Syria.  He  died  soon  after,  h.c.  261.  (Appian, 
Syriaca;  i^ustin,  book  xxvii ;  Anc.  Univ,  Hist,  vol.  riii.) 

II.  ANTI'OCHUS,  sumamed  Theos,  or  Gk)d,  son  of  the 
former,  succeeded  to  the  throne  upon  his  father  s  deaih. 
His 'reign  is  chiefly  memorable  for  the  revolt  of  the  Par- 
thians,  B.C.  250,  under  Arsaces,  who  succeeded  ultimately 
in  expelling  the  Macedonians,  and  thus  became  the  founder 
of  the  formidable  Parthian  empire.  The  remote  province  of 
Bactria,  and  others  lying  eastward  of  the  Tigris,  followed 
this  example:  and  Antiochus,  apprehensive  of  the  final  loss 
of  those  regions,  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Ptolemy 
PhUadelphus,  B.C.  252,  by  which  he  agreed  to  repudiate 
his  wife  Laodice,  and  to  marry  Berenice,  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Egypt,  settling  the  crown  upon  his  children  by  the 
latter.  These  conditions  were  fulfilled :  but  on  the  death  of 
Ptolemy,  two  years  afterwards,  Antiochus  restored  Laodice 
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to  her  eoiqagal  righto,  and  in  ntam  was  poiaonad  by  her,  [  unable  to  withstand  the  attaek  of  Antiochue  in  penon,  and 


B.C.  S47,  with  the  view  of  teeurinff  the  succeuion  to  her 
eldest  son,  Seleucus  CalHnicus.  He  left  another  son  by 
her,  Antiochus,  sumamed  Hierax,  the  Hawk;  who  for 
sereral  years  waged  war  with  his  brother  Seleucus  for  the 
possession  of  Asia  Minor,  but  being  finally  overthrown,  was 
fbrced  to  fly  into  Egypt;  where  he  died.  (See  Scblosser's 
Remarkt  on  the  Reucn  ofAntiochui  JL,  UniversalkUton$che 
Uebersichi,  8lc.)  ,   ,     ^ 

III.  ANTl'OCHUS,  sumaxned  the  Great,  was  the  son 
of  Seleucus  Callinicus,  and  succeeded  his  brother  Seleucus 
Ceraunus,  b.  c.  223,  who  was  poisoned  by  two  of  his  chief 
officers,  while  engaged  in  war  with  Attains,  king  of  Perga- 
mus.  Antiochus  owed  his  safety  and  his  throne  to  the 
honesty  of  his  oousin-german,  Aohssus ;  who,  though  pressed 
by  the  army  to  aJwume  the  crown,  retained  it  in  obedience  to 
the  legitimate  heir,  and  by  his  good  generalship  kept  Attains 
in  check.  The  first  cire  of  the  jroung  king,  or  his  advisers, 
was  to  appoint  governors  to  preside  over  the  several  districts 
of  the  Syrian  empire,  which  during  preceding  reigns  had 
lost  much  of  iU  original  greatness.  Tho  kingdom  of  Per- 
gamus  had  especially  profited  by  the  weakness  of  the  Seleu- 
cidan  dynasty :  but  under  the  able  management  of  Achseus, 
those  provinces  which  had  been  wrested  fVom  the  Syrians 
were  recovered,  and  Attains  was  again  confined  within  the 
limits  of  his  proper  kingdom.  Antiochus  was  less  fortunate 
in  the  choice  of  Molo  and  Alexander,  two  brothers,  who 
were  appointed  governors  of  Media  and  Persia.  Trusting 
to  the  weakness  of  a  youthfiil  reign,  they  endeavoured  to 
raise  their  provinces  into  independent  kingdoms,  B.C.  221 : 
and  it  was  not  until  they  had  defeated  two  armies  sent 
against  them  under  subordinate  officers,  that  they  were 
reduced  by  Antiochus  in  person,  in  the  second  campaign. 

Returning  into  Syria,  he  found  abundant  matter  to  engage 
his  attention.    AchiBUs,  who  had  formerly  so  signalized 
his  fidelity,  now  found  that  his  distinguished  successes  had 
excited  jeabusy,  and  that  plots  were  laid  against  bis  life 
by  those  who  were  in  the  king  s  confidence.     Sacrificing  bis 
sense  of  duty  to  his  personal  safety,  he  proclaimed  himself 
king  of  those  provinces  in  Asia  Minor,  which  he  had  reco- 
vered, and  which  had  been  entrusted  to  his  charge.    Thus 
shorn  on  the  west,  the  Syrian  empire  was  equally  mutilated 
on  the  south,  where  Ptolemy  Philopator  still  held  Ckelesyria 
and  Palestine,  which  had  been  conquered  by  bis  predecessor, 
P.  Euergetes.    By  the  advice  of  bis  council,  the  young 
monarch  turned  his  arms  first  against  Egypt  He  marched 
into  Coelesyria,  and  assisted  by  the  defection  of  Theodotus, 
the  governor  of  that  province,  gained  possession  of  the 
greater  part  of  it.  inclu<linff  the  capital,  Damascus.    The 
campaign  was  terminated,  by  a  truce  for  four  months,  to 
whii;h    the    contending   parties   were   induced   to  agree; 
Antiochus,  by  tbe  necessity  of  returning  northwards  to 
oppose   Acheus,  who,  not  satisfied  with  his  possessions 
in  Asia  Minor,  aimed  at  extending  them  to  the  eastward 
of  Mount  Taurus;   and   Ptolemy,  by  the  reverses  which 
he  had  suffered,  and  the  necessity  of  gaining  time  to 
prepare   for   fresh   exertions.     Negotiations  for  a  treaty 
of  peace  were  set  on  foot :  but  each  party  claiming  Coele- 
syria anS  Palestine,  in  virtue  of  the  partition  of  Alexander's 
conquests  made  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  (see  Selkucus) 
the  truce  expired  before  anything  was  agreed  to.    War 
was  resumed,  B.C.  218.    At  first,  Antiochus  carried  all  be- 
fore him :  he  penetrated  into  Phoenicia,  forcing  the  nasses 
of  Mount  Libanus;  gained  possession  of  Gralilee,  and  sub- 
dued the  inheritance  of  the  tribes  beyond  Jordan.    But 
these  advantages  he  lost  in  the  following  year  in  a  great 
battle  fought  at  Raphia,  near  Gaza,  in  which  he  was  de- 
feated with  great  slaughter,  and  obliged  to  retreat  to  An- 
tioch  with  the  wreck  of  his  army.    Coelesyria  and  Palestine 
returned  to  their  allegiance  to  Ptolemy:  and  the  Syrian 
king,  pressed  at  the  same  time  by  Acheus,  was  comf^lled 
to  sue  for  peace  with  Eg3rpt,  which  he  obtained  on  condition 
of  resigning  his  daim  to  the  contested  provinces.    Being 
now  at  leisure,  Antiochus  turned  his  whole  attention  to  the 
destruction  of  Achseus,  whom  he  overpowered  and  put  to 
death :  by  this  act  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  were  again 
annexed  to  the  Syrian  empire,  (B.C.  213.) 
*     Having  secured  his  western  at  the  expense  of  his  southern 
dominions,  Antiochus  turned  his  attention  towards  the  east, 
where  the  growing  power  of  Parthia  threatened  serious 
danger.    Anaces,  the  son  of  him  who  established  the  Par- 
thian empire,  had  overrun  Media  while  Antiochus  was  en- 
gage4  iP  the  wart  against  Ptolemy  and  Achfeus,    He  was 


was  soon  driven  out  of  his  new  conquest  The  Syrian  mo-' 
naroh  in  his  turn  invaded  Parthia,  and  after  several  cam- 
paigns«  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  whicn  Arsaces  was  left  in 
Quiet  possession  of  Hyrcania,  on  condition  of  his  assisting 
Antiochus  to  recover  the  rest  of  the  revolted  provmcee. 
After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  recover  Bactria  from 
Euthydemus»  with  whom  he  at  last  concluded  a  treaty,  he 
crossed  the  mountains  of  Paropamisus  (also  called  Caucasus) 
into  India,  formed  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  king  of  that 
portion  of  the  country,  and  directing  his  march  homeward 
through  the  provinces  of  Arachosia,  Drangiana  and  Car^ 
mania,  intermediate  between  the  Indus  and  Persia,  re-esta- 
blished the  supremacy  of  Syria  in  those  distant  regions. 
He  returned  tnrough  Persia  to  Antioch,  having  been  em* 
ployed  for  seven  years  in  these  eastern  campaigns.  This 
was  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  Syrian  empire  since 
the  revolt  of  Parthia  in  the  reisn  of  Antiochus  Theos ;  and 
it  was  at  this  time  that  Antiochus  had  earned  by  bis  suc- 
cesses the  most  specious  claim  to  the  tiUe  of  Great 

Soon  after  or  about  the  time  of  the  return  of  Antiochus^ 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  a  child  of  five  years  old,  succeeded  t^ 
the  throne  of  Egypt,  (B.C.  205,)  on  Uie  death  of  his  fatfaer> 
Ptolemy  Philopator.  Antiochus  and  Philip  king  of  Mace- 
donia united  in  a  design  to  expel  him,  and  share  tbe 
Egyptian  dominions  between  themselves.  The  unfortunate 
provinces  of  Palestine  and  Coelesyria  were  the  bone  of  con- 
tention, the  favourite  battle-field  on  which  their  more  power- 
ful neighbours  fought  out  their  differences.  Antiochus 
regained  possession  of  them  in  the  course  of  two  campaigns. 
On  his  being  called*  away  to  Asia  Minor,  Jud«a  was  over- 
run by  Scopas,  the  Egyptian  general;  but  it  was  soon 
reconquered  oy  Antiochus,  who,  upon  entering  Jerusalem, 
(B.C.  1 98,)  was  received  by  tbe  Jewish  people  with  great  joy, 
and  with  every  demonstration  of  respect;  in  return,  be 
granted  many  pri\ileges  to  them,  especially  ordaining  that 
no  foreigner  should  be  permitted  to  aemana  access  into  the 
interior  of  the  temple.  But,  finding  the  power  of  Egypt  still 
unbroken,  and  his  own  resources  incompetent  to  wage  war 
on  two  sides  of  his  empire  at  once,  and  being  anxious  to  re- 
coyer  all  that  had  belonged  to  the  first  Seleucus  in  Asia 
Minor,  Antiochus  now  proposed  a  treaty  of  marriage  be- 
tween his  daughter  and  the  young  king  of  Egypt,  to  be  con- 
summated when  both  came  of  age,  by  which  Coelesyna  and 
Palestine  were  to  be  given  with  the  princess  as  a'  dowry. 
Having  thus  purchas^  the  neutrality  of  his  most  powerful 
enemy,  he  proceeded  with  a  powerful  fleet  round  Asia  Minor, 
reducing,  in  his  way,  many  of  the  maritime  Greek  cities. 
He  crossed  the  Hellespont,  and  took  possession  of  the  Thra- 
cian  Chersonese,  (b.c.  1 96,)  which  he  claimed  for  his  inhe- 
ritance, as  having  been  conquered  by  Seleucus  Nicator  from 
Lysimachus;  and  here  he  came  in  contact,  for  the  fir»t 
time,  with  the  power  before  which  his  own  was  compelled 
to  retire.  The  Romans  had  already  reduced  Macedonia 
to  the  condition  of  a  subject  kingdom,  thus  indicating  the 
extent  of  their  ambition,  and  the  probable  consequence  of 
their  success  in  the  second  Punic  war,  when  Antiochus 
crossed  into  Europe,  and  wrested  the  Chersonese  from  the 
impaired  power  of  Philip.  Jealous  of  this  new  interferer  in 
the  affairs  of  Europe,  the  Romans  sent  ambassadors  to  re- 
quire restitution,  not  only  of  all  that  Antiochus  had  taken 
from  Philip,  but  of  all  that  he  had  taken  fix>m  Ptolemy, 
whose  guardians,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  had 
placed  him  under  the  wardship  of  the  Romans,  as  a  protection 
against  the  ambition  of  his  Syrian  neighbour.  Antiochus 
replied  to  these  requisitions  in  terms  as  haughty  as  those  in 
which  they  were  made ;  and  it  was  evident  that  the- quarrel 
would  soon  end  in  an  appeal  to  arms.  (See  Polybius, 
xviii.  33.) 

In  the  following  year,  (b.c.  195,)  Hannibal,  driven  from 
Carthage,  came  to  Ephesus  to  seek  the  protection  of  the 
king  of  Syria ;  and  his  representations,  joined  to  tbe  known 
value  of  his  services,  fixed  the  wavering  determination  of 
Antiochus,  and  induced  him  to  match  his  strength  affainst 
the  redoubted  power  of  Rome.    A  period  of  negotiation 
elapsed,  in  which  neither  parhr  would  abate  from  their  pre- 
tensions, and  neither  probably  was  sincerely  desirous  of 
peace.    It  was  both  the  misfortune  and  the  fault  of  Antio- 
chus, that  he  suffered  his  confidence  to  be  alienated  fi!om 
Hannibal,  and  allowed  him  no  share  in  the  direction  of 
affairs.    In  the  winter  of  1 92  b.  c,  Antiochus  was  invited 
by  the  iCtolians  to  pass  into  Greece.    He  crossed  over  with 
an  army,  posted  himself  in  the  tpw)i  of  Peiuetrias,  and  waa 
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i  hy  tiM  AtdUant  as  thair  oommand«r*in-ohie£  An- 
tioehiis  u>peuB.to  have  managed  affidra  badly.  He  might 
liave  made  the  king  9i  Haeedon  his  friend  instead  of  his 
antmy ;  and  after  ms  eapture  of  Eubcsa,  instead  of  ];mshing 
en  liie  con^ueata,  he  spent  his  time  at  Ohalois,  and  in  nego- 
eiating  with  the  petty  sUtes  around  him.  The  Roman 
consul,  Aoilius  Glabiio,  with  Cato  for  his  legate,  now 
ad^-anced  against  the  Syrian  king,  who  made  a  stand 
at  Thermopylie,  but  was  utterly  routed  and  compelled  to 
retire  to.  Ana,  (b.g.  191.)  The  next  year  L.  Cornelius 
Scipio  was  elected  consul,  and  appointed  to  conduct  the 
Syrian  war,  and  his  brother,  the  celebrated  Africanus. 
served  under  him  in  the  quality  of  lieutenant  Under  their 
able  guidance  the  war  was  soon  terminated ;  and  its  end 
was  hastened  b^  the  unskilAil  conduct  of  Antiochus.  Dis- 
heartened b^  his  reverses,  and  especially  by  a  second  defeat 
at  sea,  he  withdrew  his  forces  from  Lysimachia,  in  Thrace, 
and  from  the  strong  cities  on  the  Hellespont,  which  would 
at  least  have  retarded  the  progress  of  the  Romans  for  some 
time;  and  thus  he  gave  them  free  access  into  Asia.  Yet 
they  had  no  sooner  crossed  the  Hellespont,  than,  struck  with 
terror,  he  sant  ambassadors  to  endeavour  to  negotiate  a  peace. 
The  terms  he  offisred,  though  tolerably  humiliating,  were 
not  such  as  satisfied  the  ambition  of  the  Romans,  who 
required  that  he  should  defray  all  the  expenses  to  which 
they  had  been  put  during  the  war,  set  at  Uberty  all  the 
Greek  cities,  and  evacuate  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  west 
of  Mount  Taurus.  These  conditions  Antiochus,  thinking 
that  no  harder  could  be  imposed  on  a  bonquered  enemy, 
refused  to  accept,  and  colleoting  his  whole  force,  he  met  the 
consul  Scipio,  (b.c.  190,)  in  a  pitched-battle  near  Magnesia 
of  Sipylus,  in  which  he  was  defeated  with  immense  slaughter. 
This  was  decisive :  he  retired  hastily  to  Syria,  and  again 
sent  to  negotiate  for  peace,  which  he  obtained  on  terms  not 
materially  narder  than  those  before  offered,  yet  such  as 
must  have  been  very  galling  to  the  haughty  monarch,  and 
hitherto  suocessfiil  conqueror.  He  was  to  resign  the  pro- 
vinces west  of  Mount  Taurus ;  to  pay  18,000  Euboic  talents 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  to  deliver  up  to  the  Romans 
his  elephants  and  shijM  of  war ;  and,  a  yet  more  disgraceful 
stipulation*  to  place  in  their  hands  Hannibal,  and  other 
foreig^rs  who  had  taken  refbge  at  his  court  from  the 
hatr^  of  that  grasping  and  revengeful  people.  Hannibal, 
with  another,  nreserved  his  safety  bv  timely  flight ;  the  rest 
were  d^liveraa  up,  together  with  nostages  for  the  obser- 
vanoe  of  the  trei^,  of  whom  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the 
king*s  younger  son,  was  one. 

^tioohusdid  not  long  survive  this  humiliating  treaty, 
which  was,  in  some  degree,  the  cause  of  his  death.  In 
collecting  means  to  pay  the  heavy  burden  imi>osed  upon 
him,  he  was  led  to  plunder  a  wealthy  temple  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Elymais.  Indignant  at  the  sacrilege,  the  people 
of  ^e  place  rose  in  arms,  and  massacred  mm  and  Jus 
attendants,  (B.C.  187,)  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his 
reign,  and  fifty-second  of  his  age.  He  merited  the  title  of 
Great,  only  as  being  the  most  eminent  of  a  series  of  princes 
of  the  same  name,  none  of  whom  were  distinguished  either 
for  talent  or  goodness.  He  did  more,  however,  to  restore 
the  greatness  of  the  Sjnian  kingdom  under  the  first  Seleucus, 
than  any  odier  of  his  dynasty ;  but  he  was  unfortunate  in 
meeting  the  first  shock  of  that  iron  power  before  which  all 
the  great  monarchies  of  the  known  world  were  destined  to 
fall.  (Polybius,  lib.  5.  &c.;  Appian,  Stfriaca;  Liv.  lib.  36, 
37 :  Ralegh,  Hist,  of  World;  Anc,  Umv.  Hist^  voL  viii.) 

IV.  ANTIOCHUS,  sumamed  Epiphanes,  or  Illustrious, 
the  second  son  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  succeeded  his  elder 
brother  Seleucus  Philopator  (b.c.  175  or  176).  Antiochus 
was,  at  the  time  of  his  brother  s  death,  on  his  way  from 
Rome,  where  he  had  been  detained  as  a  hostage  ibr  the 
observance  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  his  father  after  the 
battle  of  Magnesia. 


[Btitllni.] 


Tha  first  events  af  his  raign  which  require  notfea,  an 
his  hostilities  with  Egfypt,  which  then  reclaimed  the 
povinces  of  Palestine  and  Coslesyria,  wrested  fh)m  her 
by  Antiochus  the  Great.  In  the  ihrst  campaign,  (h.c. 
171,)  he  rented  the  Egyptians  between  Mount  Casius 
and  Pelusium,  and  took  advantage  of  his  success  to  fortify 
the  frontiers  of  Palestine  against  fkrther  aggression.  Pur- 
suing his  success,  in  the  next  year  he  overran  all  Egypt, 
except  the  strong  citv  df  Alexandria,  and  gained  possession 
of  the  person  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  the  young  king.  In 
the  same  year  he  sacked  Jerusalem,  and  profan£l  and  plun- 
dered the  temple,  as  related  in  Maccabees  i.  c.  1,  and  ii.  c.  5 ; 
afler  whi<^  he  appointed  Philip  the  Phrygian  governor  of 
Judna.  After  the  capture  of  the  reigning  prince,  the  Alex- 
andrians railed  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  comm<Nilv  called  Phys- 
con,  his  brother,  to  the  throne.  This  induced  Antiochus  to 
undertake  a  third  expedition  to  Egypt  (b.c.  169) ;  in  which, 
under  pretence  of  restoring  the  kinodom  to  Ptolemy  Philo- 
metor, he  renewed  the  war,  defoatedthe  Egyptians,  and  laid 
siege  to  Alexandria.  Being  unable  to  reduce  that  city,  he 
left  Philometor  as  the  nominal  king  of  the  country,  retaining 
in  his  own  hands  only  the  strong  citY  of  Pehismm,  the  key 
of  Egypt  on  the  side  of  Syria.  He  hoped  that  the  quarrels 
of  the  rival  brothers  would  exhaust  the  strength,  and  facili- 
tate (he  entire  reduction  of  that  country ;  but  here  he  was 
disappointed;  for  seeing  through  his  ambitious  designs, 
they  agreed  to  hold  the  kingdom  in  common,  and  £g}'pt 
was  restored  for  a  time  to  its  former  tranquility.  Here- 
upon Antiochus  undertook  a  fourth  expedition  (b.c.  1 68), 
entered  and  subdued  Egypt,  and  wu  on  the  point  of  laying 
siege  to  Alexandria,  w£in  he  was  met  by  ambassadors  from 
Rome,  who  peremptorily  required  him  to  depart  from  Egypt, 
and  the  imperious  mandate  was  obeyed.  Returning  through 
Palestine  in  the  same  year,  he  vented  his  spleen  by  ordering 
that  great  persecution  of  the  Jews  related  in  the  second  book 
of  Maccabees,  in  which  the  temple  was  polluted,  and  its  ser- 
vice broken  off,  until,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  three  years, 
it  was  restored  by  Judas  Maccabeus.  0(  the  Maccabtean 
wars  we  shall  ffive  an  account  under  the  article  Macca- 
BSBs:  the  entities  perpetrated  on  the  insurgent  Jews  in 
the  course  of  them,  by  the  agents,  and  under  the  command 
of  Antiochus,  have  rendered  his  name  deservedly  hatefuL 
The  steady  and  successful  resistance  of  that  high  spirited 
people  drained  Syria  of  army  after  army :  and  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  kin^  were  increased  by  revolts  in  Armenia  and 
Persia.  Dividmg  his  disposable  force  into  two  parts,  he 
sent  one  under  Uie  command  of  Lysias  into  JuosBa ;  and 
led  the  other  himself  into  the  revolted  provinces,  which  he 
soon  brought  back  to  their  allegiance.  While  thus  em- 
ployed, he  received  tidings  of  the  total  defeat  of  his  armies 
m  JudsML  Transported  with  passion,  he  hastened  towards, 
Antioch,  devotin^^  the  Jewish  peo[^  to  destruction,  when,' 
in  the  midst  of  his  imprecations,  he  was  seized  with  violent 
internal  pains.  Still  he  continued  to  pursue  his  journey  with 
precipitation,  until  he  fell  ftrom  his  chariot,  and  was  so 
much  injured  as  to  be  obliged  to  halt  at  a  town  called  Tabs, 
the  situation  of  which  is  not  certainly  known.  There  he  died, 
B.C.  165,  in  dreadfiil  agony  both  of  body  and  mind.  He  was 
a  prince  of  dissolute  and  undignified  character,  as  well  as 
stained  with  tne  darker  vice  of  cruelty.  Given  up  to  drunken- 
ness, to  low  debauchery,  and  to  gross  buffoonei^,  he  received 
from  his  subjects  the  nickname  of  Epimanes,  or  the  Mad 
man,  in  psxod^  of  his  assumed  title  of  Epiphanes,  or 
Illustrious.    (Livy.  xliL,  Sec.;  Polybius.) 

V.  ANTI(X;HUS,  sumamed  Eupator,  or  well-fathered, 
son  of  A.  Epiphanes,  a  child  nine  years  old,  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  under  the  guardianship  of  Lysias,  well  known  in  the 
Jewish  wars.  After  a  nominal  reif^n  of  nearly  two  years  he 
was  dethroned,  and  put  to  death  by  his  cousin-german, 
Demetrius  Soter,  son  of  Seleucus  Phibpator,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown,  B.C.  1621. 

VI.  ANTIOCHUS,  was  the  son  of  Alexander  Bales, 
who,  being  depoeed  by  Demetrius  Nicator,  son  of  Deme- 
trius Soter,  and  perismn^  in  Arabia,  left  a  son,  A.  Theos ; 
who  was  raised  up  by  Diodotus,  sumamed  Tryphon,  as  a 
stalking  horse,  by  the  help  of  which  he  might  displace 
Nicator,  and  make  his  own  way  to  empire.  The  young 
psetender  was  at  this  time  but  seven  years  old ;  but  he 
was  readily  raised  to  the  throne,  for  Uie  excesses  of  the 
reigning  prince  had  alienated  his  suljects.  After  a  nominal 
reign  of  two  years  he  was  put  to  death  by  T^hon,  wLo 
assumed  the  crown.    (b.c.  144-2.) 

VII.  ANTIOCHUS,  sumamed  Sidetes,  or  the  Hunter. 
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(so  named  fhun  a  Synac  word,  signiiying  to  hunt,  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  but  more  prolably  from  the 
town  of  Side,)  was  a  younger  son  of  Demetrius  Soter. 
and  brother  of  Demetrius  Nicator.  The  latter,  when 
expell^  by  A.  VI.  and  Tryphon,  experienced  various 
fortunes,  and  fell  at  last  into  the  hands  of  tiie  Par- 
thians.  A  Sidetes  Uien  married  his  brother*s  wife, 
Cleopatra,  laid  claim  to  Syria,  and  expdled  Tryphon, 
(B.C.  138,)  who  had  held  it  since  the  murder  of  A.  VI. 
Hb  reign  was  prosperous  and  tranquil,  compared  with  the 
weak  and  turbulent  ffoyemments  of  his  immediate  pre- 
decessors. He  reducea  many  cities,  which  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  civil  wars  to  assume  independence,  and 
amon^  them  Jerusalem  (b.c.  134) :  and  he  engaged  in  a 
war  with  Parthia,  which  had  profited  by  the  di^ractions  of 
Syria  to  usurp  much  of  her  eastern  dominions.  He  de- 
feated Phraates,  king  of  Parthia,  in  three  battles,  com- 
pelled him  to  retire  within  the  limits  of  Parthia  itself,  and 
recovered  all  which  had  been  wrested  from  Syria,  except 
that  province ;  but  his  life  and  reign  were  brought  to  an 
untimely  close  in  a  sudden  onset  m^e  by  the  enemy  upon 
his  winter  quarters.  He  perished,  ^.c.  129  or  128,  leaving  a 
fairer  character  fbr  justice,  generosity,  and  bravery,  than 
belongs  to  most  of  the  princes  of  this  most  profligate  age. 

VIU.  ANTIOCHUS,sumamed  Grypus,  or  Hook-nosed, 
from  yp^,  a  vulture.  After  the  death  of  A.  Sidetes,  Syria 
was  again  distracted  by  civil  wars.  Demetrius  Nicator 
escaped  from  Parthia,  and  resumed  the  crown ;  but  he  was 
soon  dethroned  by  Alexander  Zebinas.  Cleopatra,  the  wife 
successively  of  Balas,  D.  Nicator,  and  A.  Sidetes,  retained 
possession,  however,  of  a  portion  of  Syria ;  and  Seleucus, 
her  son  by  D.  Nicator,  regained  some  districts  contiguous  to 
those  held  by  his  mother,  and  proclaimed  himself  Kine  of 
Syria.  This  raised  her  jealousy,  and  she  nnurdered  him 
with  her  own  hand.  Still  thinldng  it  necessary  to  have 
some  one  of  royal  blood  to  give  countenance  to  the  sovereign 
power  which  she  was  bent  on  acquiring,  for  herself,  she  re- 
called iVom  Athens,  her  son  Antiochus  Grypus,  (named  also 
Philometor,  and,  on  his  medals,  Epiphanes,)  B.C.  125.  Sup- 
ported by  Egypt,  Grypus  soon  expelled  Alexander  Zebinas. 
Cleopatra  then  became  jealous  of  him  also ;  and  perished, 
being  compelled  to  drink  a  poisoned  draught,  which  she 
herself  had  offered  to  her  son.  Grypus  then  reigned  in 
peace  for  eight  years ;  at  the  end  of  which  a  fresh  competitor 
for  the  throne  started  up  in  the  person  of  his  half-brother. 

IX.  ANTIOCHUS,  surnamed  Cyzicenus,  from  being 
educated  at  Cycicus,  the  son  of  Cleopatra  bv  A.  Sidetes. 
After  a  sharp  contest  the  brothers  agr^  to  divide  the  em- 
pire, B.C.  1 13  or  1 12 :  A.  Cyzicenus  occupied  Ccelesyria  and 
Palestine;  A.  Grypus,  the  rest  of  the  empire.  Both  led  a 
dissolute  and  careless  life,  and  several  great  cities,  as  Tyre, 
Sidon,  &c.,  profited  by  their  supineness  to  assume  a  short- 
lived independenee.  Grypus  was  assassinated,  B.C.  96.  A. 
Cyzicenus  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Seleucus,  the  son  and 
successor  of  A.  Grypus,  b.c.  95.  Seleucus  perished,  after 
a  short  reign,  if  a  period  of  contest  may  be  called  such,  of 
seven  months. 

X.  ANTIOCHUS,  surnamed  Eusebes  the  Pious,  son  of 
A.  Cyzicenus,  proclaimed  himself  King  of  Syria  upon  his 
father  s  death.  For  a  time  he  disputed  the  throne  with  his 
cousins,  Philip  and  Demetrius  Eukseros,  sons  of  A.  Grypus : 
but  (B.C.  88)  he  was  compelled  to  fly  into  Parthia.  lie  re- 
turned (B.C.  86),  Eukceros  beina;  dead  or  banished :  and  while 
he  was  engaged  in  war  with  Philip,  another  Antiochus,  sur- 
named Dionysius,  fUll  brother  to  Philip,  seized  upon  CcBle- 
Syria.  Tlie  latter  was  soon  slain  in  a  war  against  the  Ara- 
bians. After  a  brief  period,  the  Syrians,  wearied  by  the 
desolating  feuds  of  the  Seleucidan  princes,  invited  Tigranes, 
king  of  Armenia,  to  take  possession  of  the  country.  Eu- 
sebes then  fled  into  Cilicia,  (b.c  83,)  and  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  obscurity.  The  events  of  this  reign 
are  very  4;onf\ised. 

XI.  ANTIOCHUS,  surnamed  Asiaticus,  was  the  son  of 
A.  Eusebes.  Tigranes  being  obliged  to  withdraw  his  troops 
from  Syria  to  make  head  against  the  Romans,  A.  Asiaticus 
gained  possession  of  part  of  the  kingdom,  b.c.  69.  He  re- 
tained it  for  four  years,  at  the  end  of  which  Syria  was 
reduced  by  Pompey  to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  province, 
B.C.  65.  In  Antiochus  Asiaticus,  the  Seleucidan  dynasty 
ended,  having  ruled  Syria  for  247  years,  reckoning  from  the 
time  when  Seleucus  Nicator  began  his  reign  in  b.c.  312. 
(For  the  chronology  of  the  Syrian  kings  the  reader  should 
consult  Clinton's  Foiti  Hellentci.) 


ANTIOCHUS  OF  COMMAGE'NE.  [See  Comma* 
oxnb.] 

ANTITAROS,  called  also  by  the  antiente  Oleaios,  one  of 
the  group  of  the  Cyclades,  is  situated  between  Siphnos  and 
Pares,  and  separated  from  the  latter  by  a  dangerous  chan- 
nel one  mile  and  a  half  wide.  It  is  seven  miles  long,  norUi 
and  south,  and  three  miles  broad,  and  contains  one  small 
village,  with  about  300  inhabitents;  its  productions  are 
trifling,  consisting  only  of  a  small  quantity  of  poor  wine,  and 
a  Uttle  cotton  and  barley.  The  island  is  a  mass  of  white 
marble,  and  is  only  celebrated  for  its  grotto :  the  ^itrance  to  it, 
which  is  on  the  side  of  a  rock,  is  by  a  low  arch  formed  of  rough 
craggy  rocks,  about  thirty  paces  wide,  and  divided  into  two 
by  several  natural  pillars.  -  This  passage  continues  about 
twenty  yards,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  precipice  that  must 
be  descended  by  the  aid  of  ropes,  fastened  to  the  masses  of 
stalactites ;  after  advancing  a  little  farther  under  a  rid^  of 
rugged  rocks,  there  is  another  descent,  but  not  so  piecipitous 
as  me  last.  Another  passage  about  nine  feet  high  and  seven 
wide,  whose  walls  and  arched  roof,  composed  of  glittering 
white  and  red  marble,  are  as  smooth  as  if  wrought  by  art, 
leads  to  a  third  precipice,  the  sides  of  which  appear  like  a 
sheet  of  amethysts.  Theti  follows  a  sloping  pasai^  of  about 
200  yards,  on  each  side  of  which  the  petrifactions  assujne 
the  appearance  of  a  ragged  curtain  partially  drawn,  and 
occasionally  of  snakes  coiled  up  in  folds ;  this  conducts  to  the 
fourth  and  last  descent.  At  the  bottom  of  this  is  the  grotto 
120}Tirds  long,  113  wide,  and  60  feet  high;  it  is  an  im- 
mense arch  of  white  marble,  from  the  roof  of  which  depend 
large  stalactites  ten  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  man*s  waist, 
mm  a  thousand  festoons  and  leaves  of  the  same  substonce ; 
the  floor  is  rough  and  uneven,  with  various  coloured  crystals 
and  stalagmites  risine  up ;  and  in  the  midst  is  one,  twenty 
feet  in  diameter,  and  twenty-four  feet  high.  It  was  this 
pyramid  of  stalagmite  that  served  as  an  altar  when  M.  de 
Nointel  visited  the  grotto,  and  celebrated  mass  on  it.  When 
lighted  up,  the  whole  presents  a  most  brilliant  and  magnifi- 
cent scene,  but  the  smoke  from  the  torches  of  the  numerous 
visitors  has  somewhat  dimmed  its  efiulgenoe.  In  some 
places  the  stalactites  have  partitioned  off  portions  of  the 
cavei'n  into  cells.  The  difficul^  of  reaching  the  grotto  has 
latterly  been  much  diminished  by  the  provision  of  rope- 
ladders,  torches,  &c.,  for  which  the  guiaes  make  a  small 
demand  on  the  purse  of  the  traveller.  It  is  not  certain  that 
the  extremity  of  the  grotto  has  ever  been  explored.  The 
highest  point  of  the  island  is  in  37°  N.  lat.,  and  25°  3' 
E.  long.  (See  also  Tournefort's  Voyage  au  Levant:  Ency- 
clopSdte  Method,  Giog.  Physique.) 

ANTI'PATER,  a  Macedonian  of  high  birth  and  high 
reputation,  the  chosen  and  trusted  officer  of  Philip  and  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  He  was  the  pupil  and  friend  of  Aris- 
totle ;  he  was  learned  himself,  and  the  patron  of  learned  men. 
Wl^  Alexander  left  Europe  for  Asia,  he  entrusted  the 
government  of  Maceiionia  and  the  regulation  of  Greece  to 
Antipator.  During  the  year  b.  c.  331 ,  an  attempt  was  made 
by  LicedsBmon,  Achaia,  Eleia,  and  the  greater  part  of  Ar- 
cadia, to  deliver  Peloponnesus  from  the  supremacy  of  Mace- 
donia. Antipater,  marching  into  Peloponnesus  to  quell  Uie 
disturbance,  was  met  by  Agis,  king  of  Lacedsemon :  and  a 
battle  ensued  in  which  the  latter  was  slain,  and  his  army  de- 
feated and  bi-oken.  The  victor  summoned  a  congress  to 
meet  at  Corinth,  at  which  a  fine  of  120  talents  was  impost 
upon  the  Eleians  and  Achaians ;  the  Lacedsemonians  were 
obliged  to  submit  at  discretion,  referring  their  punish- 
ment to  the  arbitration  of  Alexander.  It  does  not  appear 
that  any  severe  measures  were  taken  against  them. 

Well  acquainted  with  the  dangerous  temper  of  his  mother 
Olympias,  Alexander  had  abstained  from  allowing  her  any 
share  in  the  administration  of  Macedonia  during  his  own 
absence.  She  did  not  bear  this  exclusion  patiently,  and 
succeeded  in  raising  jealousies  between  her  sou  and  Anti- 
pater, insomuch  that  Alexander  determined  to  remove  his 
viceroy  to  a  less  independent  situation.  Shortly  before  his 
death  he  sent  home  Craterus,  a  distinguished  officer,  in 
command  of  a  large  body  of  Macedonian  veterans  who 
had  earned  their  discharge ;  and  commissioned  him  to 
assume  the  government  of  Macedonia,  while  Antipater 
was  ordered  to  conduct  fresh  levies  to  Babylon.  A 
report  was  current,  but  it  is  not  corroborated  by  the 
best  authorities,  that  Antipater,  fearftil  of  a  like  fate  to  that 
which  had  overtaken  Parmenion,  and  others  of  his  master  s 
followers,  administered  poison  to  Alexander,  by  means  of  his 
sons  Cassander  and  lolas,  who  held  the  ofi^ce  of  cup-bearen. 
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We  do  not  give  credit  to  this  Ptory :  bat  it  is  certain  that 
Alexander  did  die  at  a  critical  time  for  the  fortunes  of 
Antipater,  befbre  Craterus  hai  *  t  cached  Greece.  The  late 
kings  brother  Arrhidseus,  a  (Mustard  son  of  Philip,  was 
raised  to  the  throne  by  the  MhO  -donian  generals,  and  the 
army  in  Asia;  and  Perdiccas  «ras  appointed  viceroy  over 
the  king,  who  was  a  young  man  of  weak  intellect,  with 
the  same  sort  of  power  as  the  Maires  du  Palais  exercised 
in  old  times  in  France  towards  the  end  of  the  Merovingian 
dynasty. 

In  the  distribution  of  provinces  among  the  chief  officers  of 
Alexander,  to  be  held  nominally  in  subordination  to  the 
Macedonian  crown,  though  in  fact,  and  speedilv  in  name, 
converted  into  separate  and  independent  kingdoms.  Anti- 
pater  was  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  Macedonia,  and  the 
adjacent  countries.  He  was  soon  provided  with  employ- 
ment. The  Athenians,  impatient  of  the  superiority  of  a 
nation  whom  they  hardly  acknowledged  to  be  of  pure 
Hellenic  blood,  had  already  made  some  preparation  ^r  war 
with  Macedonia  before  the  death  of  Alexander  was  fully 
known.  A  vote  was  passed,  that  the  state  would  take 
charge  of  the  common  freedom  of  Greece,  and  liberate  the 
cities  held  in  check  by  Macedonian  garrisons ;  a  powerftil 
armament  was  put  in  preparation,  both  by  land  and  sea ; 
and  ambassadors  were  sent  to  invite  all  the  i)eople  of  Greece 
to  join  in  the  undertaking.  Athens  was  soon  at  the  head  of 
a  powerful  confederacy,  comprising  the  ifitoUans,  Thessa- 
liaAs,  and  almost  all  the  Greeks  north  of  the  Isthmus,  ex- 
cept the  Boeotians;  and  of  Peloponnesus,  the  Argeians, 
Eleians,  Messenians,  and  Sicyonians.  Leosthenes,  the 
Athenian  general,  posted  the  allied  army  at  Thermopylse, 
the  celebrated  pass  commanding  the  entrance  into  Greece 
firom  the  north.  Antipater,  drained  of  troops  by  Alex- 
ander's frequent  demand  of  reinforcements,  was  unable  to 
collect  more  than  13,000  foot  and  600  horse,  with  which 
he  advanced  against  Leosthenes.  A  battle  ensued,  in  which 
the  Macedonians  were  defeated,  somewhere  between  Pylse 
and  the  town  of  Lamia  in  Thessaly,  to  which  Antipater  re- 
treated, meaning  to  abide  asie^e  until  assistance,  for  which 
he  bad  already  sent,  should  arrive  from  Asia. 

Leonnatus,  one  of  Alexander's  generals  who  had  obtained 
the  satrapy  of  Mysia,  otherwise  called  Hellespontine 
Phrvgia,  was  the  first  who  came  to  help  Antipater.  The 
Hellenes  (as  Diodorus  distinguishes  them)  broke  up  the 
sie^  and  marched  to  meet  Leonnatus ;  a  battle  ensued,  in 
which  the  Macedonians  were  beaten  and  their  general 
killed.  Meanwhile  Antipater  evacuated  Lamia,  and  formed 
a  junction  with  the  defeated  army ;  by  the  help  of  which 
he  kept  the  field,  though  he  dared  not  venture  on 
another  battle.  But  Craterus  arrived  from  Asia  with 
12.600  veteran  troops,  which  he  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Antipater ;  who,  thus  reinforced,  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  48.000  men,  while  the  Athenians,  weakened 
by  the  return  home  of  a  considerable  part  of  their  ill- 
oemented  army,  could  only  muster  28,(>00  men.  An  inde- 
cisive battle  ensued,  in  which  the  excellence  of  their  Thes- 
salian  horse,  which  had  won  the  first  battle,  now  saved  them 
from  complete  defeat ;  but  they  felt  their  inferiority  too  much 
to  risk  another  encounter,  and  sent  to  treat  of  peace  with 
Antipater.  This,  called  the  battle  of  Cranon,  occurred  in 
August,  B.C.  322.  Antipater  refused  to  treat  with  the 
confederates  collectively,  but  expressed  his  willingness  to 
come  to  terms  with  them  severally.  Thii  policy  was 
justified  by  the  event,  for  though  the  Greeks  refused  at 
first  to  dissolve  the  alliance,  yet  the  several  members  of  it 
dropped  off  by  degrees,  and  left  the  Athenians  and  iStolians, 
the  most  obstinate  enemies  of  Macedonia,  to  secure  their 
safety  as  they  could.  Antipater  marched  with  his  whole  force 
against  Athens ;  and  the  citizens,  utterly  unable  to  resist, 
sent  Phocion  and  Demades  to  sue  for  peace.  They  obtained 
it  upon  easier  terms  than  were  always  allowed  in  Grecian 
war&re ;  for  he  onlv  required  two  obnoxious  persons,  the 
orators  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides,  to  be  delivered  up,  and 
granted  friU  security  both  to  person  and  property,  on  con- 
dition that  a  Macedonian  garrison  should  be  henceforth 
quartered  in  Munychia,  to  guard  against  a  counter-revo- 
lution, and  that  a  complete  change  should  be  made  in  the 
form  of  government,  the  democracy  being  abolished,  and  all 
political  power  vested  in  a  body  of  about  9000  citizens,  who 
were  possessed  of  property  up  to  a  certain  amount  He 
removed  a  large  number  of  the  poorer  class  (apparently 
with  their  own  consent)  into  Thiaee,  where  lands  were 
assigned  them.  Thus  ended  the  Lamian  war,  aa  it  is  called, 


in  the  autumn  of  b.c.  322,  the  year  after  its  commence* 
ment.    Antipater  returned  to  Macedonia. 

The  iStolians  were  the  only  members  of  the  confederacy 
who  stUl  held  out  In  the  same  autumn,  Antipater  and 
Craterus  marched  iu|;ainst  them.  They  abandoned  their 
indefensible  towns ;  deposited  their  women  and  children  in 
their  rugged  mountains ;  and  collecting  their  able-bodied 
men,  prepared  to  hold  out  in  their  fortresses,  and  in  those 
cities  which  were  capable  of  being  maintained.  In  the  first 
encounters  the  Macedonians  sustained  considerable  loss; 
but  the  superiority  of  force  by  decrees  prevailed ;  and  the 
^tolians,  shut  up  in  the  mountains,  and  exposed  to  the 
severity  of  a  mountain  winter,  almost  without  shelter  or 
food,  except  that  which  they  won  at  the  sword's  point,  were 
almost  reduced  to  despair,  when  they  were  reliev^  by  unex- 
pected news  from  Asia. 

For  the  proceedings  in  Asia  after  Alexander  s  death,  we 
must  refer  to  Pxroiccas  :  it  is  enough  here  to  state  that 
the  ambition  of  that  general  led  him  to  aspire  to  be  Alex- 
ander's successor  in  the  throne  of  half  the  known  world. 
One  of  his  first  steps  was  to  rid  himself  of  Antigonus, 
whose  acuteness  ana  activity  he  feared;  but  the  latter, 
fathoming  his  designs,  fled  hastily  to  Antipater,  and  apprised 
him  of  the  danger  to  which  he,  in  common  with  others,  was 
exposed.  To  check  Perdiccas  in  time  was  more  important 
than  to  punish  the  iEtolians ;  and  consequently,  afier  con- 
cluding a  hasty  peace  with  the  brave  mountaineers,  Anti- 
pater and  Craterus  led  their  army  into  Asia.  They 
separated:  Craterus  took  the  field  against  Eumenes,  sa- 
trap of  Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia,  by  whom  he  was 
defeated  ana  slain;  while  Antipater  marched  into  Cilicia 
to  meet  Perdiccas.  But  he  found  no  enemy,  Perdiccas 
having  been  slain  in  Egypt ;  and  the  Macedonian  troops, 
after  a  short  interval,  elected  Antipater  to  the  office 
of  regent,  or  protector.  These  transactions. seem  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  year  321,  but  there  is  some  conf\iston 
as  to  the  chronology.  [See  Antigonus.]  In  this  new 
capaci^  he  made  a  fresh  distribution  of  the  provinces: 
after  which  he  returned  to  Macedonia,  taking  with  him  the 
kin^  and  queen,  Arrhidseus  and  Eurydioe,  and  leaving  An- 
tigonus to  conduct  the  war  against  Eumenes.  This  seems 
to  have  been  in  320. 

Antipater  held  the  regency  undisturbed  till  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  318.  We  hear  no  more  particulars  of 
him,  except  that  he  fell  into  a  dangerous  illness,  and  tbat 
one  of  his  last  actions  was  to  put  to  death  the  orator  De- 
mades and  his  son,  who  had  been  sent  ambassadors  by  the 
Athenians  to  request  that  the  Macedonian  troops  might  be 
removed  from  Munychia.  Demades  had  always  been  on  good 
terms  with  Antipater,  till  the  Macedonian  found,  among  the 

?ipers  of  Perdiccas,  letters  written  by  the  orator,  exhorting 
erdiccas  to  carry  the  war  into  Europe.  THe  regent  had 
not  forgotten  this :  he  returned  no  answer  to  the  address 
of  Demades,  but  merely  made  a  signal  to  his  ministei*s 
of  punishment  (roTc  nray/iivoic  iiri  rate  rifiiupimc),  who  put 
the  ambassadors  to  death  without  further  ceremony. 

Dying  soon  after,  Antipater  left  the  regency  to  Poly- 
sperchon,  one  of  the  oldest  of  Alexander  s  surviving  gene- 
rals. He  appointed  his  son  Cassander  to  be  chiUarch,-  a 
term  originally  meaning  captain  of  a  thousand  men,  but 
transferred  by  the  Persians  to  some  high  officer  at  court, 
and  adopted  in  that  sense  by  Alexander,  with  many  otber 
of  the  Pensian  customs.  Cassander,  however,  contest^^d 
the  possession  of  Macedonia  with  Polvsperchon,  and  finally 
became  master  of  that  kingdom.  The  last  advice  which 
Antipater  gave  to  his  successors  was,  *  never  to  let  a  woman 
interfere  in  affeurs  of  state.*  This  was  expressly  directed 
against  Olympias,  and  her  subsequent  conduct  fully  proved 
the  wisdom  of  it.  Antipater  dicKl  in  his  eighty- first  ^ear, 
having  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  his  talents  as  a  minister, 
and  leaving  a  character  less  stained  by  cruelties  and  ex- 
cesses than  most  of  the  contenders  for  empire  who  sprang 
up  alter  the  death  of  Alexander.  (Diodorus,  book  xviii.,  &c.) 

ANTI'PATER,  son  of  Antipas,  the  governor  of  Idumsea, 
was  himself  a  native  and  governor  of  that  province  during 
the  high-priesthood  of  Alexander  Jannseus.  After  that 
princess  death,  his  sons,  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus,  dis- 
puted the  succession.  Antipater  was  a  zealous  partisan  of 
the  former,  who,  after  a  bloody  contest,  was  establibhed  in 
the  high-priesthood  by  Pompey  the  Great.  This  favourable 
issue  was  very  mainly  owing  to  the  prudent  management 
of  the  Idum»an,  and  he  was  rewarded  by  the  confidence 
of  his  weak  master,  under  whose  name  he' ruled  in  Judoa. 
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W)i6n  CM%r,  durinff  the  o«lebr»ted  ti«ffe  of  AlexvidrU. 
was  himself  beidegea  in  his  camp  by  the  inhabitants  of 
thi^t  oity,  Antipater  came  to  his  help,  and  found  opportunity 
\o  perform  good  service,  and  signalize  his  own  courage. 
Qosar,  in  return,  obtained  for  him  the  citizenship  of  Rome, 
lAd  appointed  him  to  the  administration  of  Ju(h9a,  which 
fi\}oyed  tranquillity  and  prospered  under  his  care.  He 
was  poisoned  by  a  Jew  named  Malohus,  B.C.  49,  through 
jealousy  of  his  influence  with  Hyrcanus.  The  guilt  of  the 
9rime  was  heightened  bv  the  inffratitude  of  the  murderer, 
who  had  been  indebted  for  his  lite  to  the  man  whom  ho  poi- 
soned* and  had  received  other  benefits  at  his  hands.  Anti- 
pater left  ibur  sons,  of  whom  two  are  known  in  history : 
I^hasael,  govemcnr  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  infiunous  Herod, 
king  of  tl^  Jews. 

These  are  the  two  most  remarkable  persons  bearing  the 
name  of  'Antipater ;  but  it  is  one  of  common  occurrence  in 
^tient  history.    Moreri  has  articles  upon  eighteen. 

ANTIPATER,  L.  COEUUS,  a  Rcwnan  historian  <^  the 
Second  Punic  War.    [See  Coblius.] 

ANTI'PATHY,  (from  the  Greek  &vTtird9fM,  compound- 
#d  of  &vtI  amtrary,  and  w60oe  JMing,)  properly  signifies 
an  involuntary  dislike  or  aversion  entertained  by  an  animate 
bdng  for  some  sensible  ol^ect.  Thus  a  man  may  have  an 
antipathy  to  particular  smells  or  tastes — a  turkey-cock  to 
the  colour  red,  or  a  horse  to  the  smell  of  raw  meat,  &o. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  many  antipathies  are  natural,  and  do 
nel  arise  from  any  accidental  circumstance :  such  as  the 
aversion  in  mankind  to  the  tastes  and  smells  of  many  drugs, 
and  of  bodies  in  a  state  of  putrefliction.  Such  natural  anti- 
pathies may, however,  in  many  cases,  be  overcome  by  habit: 
•a  in  the  case  of  surgeons,  who  soon  learn  to  conquer  the 
disgust  oeeasioned  by  the  effluvia  arising  in  the  dissection  of 
the  human  subject  Some  nations  constantly  eat  food  which 
tiie  cest  of  mapkind  would  nauseate,  as  the  Esquimaux,  who 
live  on  whale  blubber  and  train  oil.  When  the  Cossacks 
mm  in  London  and  Paris,  in  1814.  they  sometimes  drank 
the  whale  oil  from  the  lamps  in  the  streets :  probably  an 
Englishman  or  F^nchman  would,  if  starving,  reject  the 
draught  which  the  Cossack  considered  as  a  luxury.  It  is 
moreover  quite  conceivable  that  individuals  m%y  have  such 
physical  peculiarities  as  will  cause  them  to  feel  pain  from  im- 
pressions on  the  senses  which,  to  the  generaUty  of  mankind, 
are  indiflforent,  or  even  pleasurable :  thus  some  persons  are 
painfriUy  aifocted  by  the  smells  of  certain  flowers  or  per- 
Kimet,  which  are  eommonly  considered  agreeable,  and  are 
sold  as  means  of  sensual  enjoyment  Many  antipathies, 
however,  are  not  natural,  but  acquired,  and  arise  fh>m  our 
associating  certain  objects  with  the  idea  of  something  terrible 
er  dangerous.  Urns  people  acquire  antipathies  to  spiders, 
earwigs,  wasps,  snakes,  rats,  and  other  animals,  from  form- 
ing exagmrated  notions  of  their  powers  of  harming  man- 
kind ;  and  by  encouraging  such  aversions,  they  may  acquire 
so  great  sensitiveness  and  acuteness  in  distinguishing  these 
anmials  by  the  smell,  sight,  or  hearing,  that  they  may  be 
aware  of  their  presence  when  other  people  are  unconscious 
of  it  Persons  may  acquire  antipathies  to  certain  kinds  of 
food  by  having  been  surfeited  with  them,  or  by  having  been 
accustomed  to  eat  them  for  lon^  periods  of  time,  as  under 
a  medical  regimen  during  an  illness ;  or  because  they  are 
made  of  substances  which  they  consido:  as  unclean,  or  be* 
cause  they  are  unfashionable,  as  being  eaten  by  people 
whom  they  think  less  refined  and  delicate  than  themsekoa. 
This  may  not  unfrequently  be  observed  in  persons  of  nar- 
row and  feeble  minds,  and  more  especially  in  children,  in 
whom  such  foncifiil  dislikes  ought  to  be  carefully  but  not 
harshly  corrected.  (See  Locke's  Eaay  on  the  Understand* 
ing,  b.  ii.  c.  33,  $  7  and  8.) 

Antipathy  properly  means,  as  we  defined  it,  a  dislike  of 
an  animate  being  for  some  eermbU  ol^ect.  Its  meaning, 
however,  is  sometimes  improperly  extended  to  inanimate 
beings— a  phraseology  now  nearly  obsolete,  but  which  was 
much  used  by  the  antient  naturalists,  who  would,  for  ex- 
ample, have  said  that  an  alkali  had  an  antipathy  to  an  acid, 
or  that  water  had  an  antipathy  to  oil.  At  other  times  the 
word  is  restricted  to  animate  beings,  but  is  applied  to 
things  which  are  not  objects  of  the  senses.  Thus  it  has 
been  said  that  the  mind  has  an  antipathy  to  certain  classes 
of  actions ;  by  which  it  is  meant  that  it  is  endued  with  an 
innate  faculty  of  distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong. 
[See  Moral  Sinsb.] 

It  is  sometimes  sUted  that  antipatk^  is  the  eentrary  ^ 
ipmpatky:  but  this  is  not  strictly  true,  at  leaet  as  rs^pecti 


the  ttfe  of  tho»e  two  word»  in  paodem  lenguage  Sympatty 
means yom/  tmnbility,  ox  He  feelfng  of  pain  or  pleasure  in 
consequence  of  pain  or  )  leasure  felt  by  another  sentient 
being.  Thus  a  person  who  pitied  tiie  misfortunes  of  ano* 
ther,  or  who  felt  delight  in  the  same  pursuits,  amusements^ 
or  studies,  as  another,  would  in  either  case  be  said  to  sym- 
pathize with  him.  Soipetimes  lympathy  is  applied  to  the 
simultaneous  irritability  of  different  parts  of  the  body :  thu9 
one  eye  is  said  to  sympethixe  with  the  other,  when  an  injury 
inflicted  on  one  is  felt  by  both.     [See  Sympathy.] 

ANTI-PAXO.    [SeePAxc] 

ANTIPHLOGISTIC  TREATMENT,  (from  two  Gre^ 
words,  dvrt  agaimt,  and  fk^iaoiQ  ir^tammation^)  is  the  means 
of  removing,  or  lessening,  inflammation,  and  of  obviating  its 
effects.  As  it  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  consider  fully 
either  inflammation,  or  its  causes,  we  shall  merely  state  that 
these  last  are,  either  mechanical,  as  wounds,  bruises,  &o.,  or 
of  a  more  general  nature,  as  atmospheric  changes  operating 
on  the  body  from  without,  or  altered  conditions  of  some  of 
the  organs  or  functions  of  the  body,  operating  within,  and 
influencing,  more  or  less,  the  rest  of  Uie  system.  The  effects 
of  the  first  set  of  causes  are,  primarily,  always  locid,  but 
sooner  or  later  become  general,  i.e.*  affect  the  whole  system ; 
the  effects  of  the  second  set  of  causes  may  be,  primarily, 
either  local  or  general;  but  when  local,  having  a  mucli 
greater  tendency  early  to  become  general.  The  local  effects 
seem  to  consist  in  an  alteration  of  the  vital  action  of  the  part; 
accompanied  with  jmn^  noelling,  and  increased  heat  and 
redne99.  The  general  effects  are  disturbance  of  varioue 
functions,  most  usually  a  diminution  of  the  functions  of 
secretion,  exhalation,  and  nutrition,  or  assimilation  :  tb^ 
heart's  action,  the  respiration,  and  functions  of  the  nervoue 
system  are  elfo  affected,  but  in  different  de^pree  and  order 
in  different  cases.  The  change  of  the  vital  action  ^ 
the  part  appears  to  produce  a  quickened  movement  of 
the  blood  in  the  extreme  vessels,  or  capillaries,  as  thev 
are  termed,  which  are  sometimes  slightly  contracted,  thougn 
more  commonly  dilated,  so  that  the  blood  presently  begins 
to  move  more  slowly,  and  at  length  stagnates  in  the  part  as 
we  may  see  in  the  white  of  the  eye  when  inflamed.  Tb# 
blood,  too,  in  the  neighbouring  capillaries,  seems  to  incline 
towaids  the  part  while  the  large  arteries  leading  to  it  and 
ultimately  the  heart  assume  an  increased  action,  which 
occasions  greater  frequency  and,  ^nerelly,  force  of  pulse. 
The  coneequences  of  these  alterations  of  the  action  of  the 
vessels  are,  the  efi^sion  either  of  some  of  the  constituents  of 
the  blood,  aa  the  serum  or  albumen,  in  their  natural  state,  or 
their  change  into  substances  not  found  in  blood,  or  any  other 
fluid  of  the  body,  in  its  healthy  state.  These  become  the 
source  of  fUrther  change  of  structure,  as  suppuration,  ulce- 
ration, &c.,  and  the  cause  of  disturbance  in  the  functions  of 
the  system,  varying  with  the  seat  of  the  inflammation,  its 
intensity,  and  other  circumstances. 

The  means  of  preventing  or  moderating  these  constitute 
collectively  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  and  regimen.  We 
shall  here  briefly,  notice  the  chief  of  these. 

Blood'ietting.—We  have  just  stated  that  one  of  the 
effects  of  inflammation  is  to  produce  effusion  of  the  serum 
or  lymph  of  the  blood,  the  extent  of  which  depends  on  the 
quantity  of  blood  which  g^oes  to  the  parts  affected.    The 
processes  of  inflammation,  in  its  eariier  stages,  may  be  very 
certainly  restrained  or  arrested  by  diminishing  that  quan- 
tity.   This  is  done  by  abstraction  of  blood,  either  loc«d  or 
general.    If  the  inflammation  be  allowed  to  proceed,  sup- 
puration, ulceration,  or  other  changes,  and  destruction  of 
parts,  according  to  the  texture  affected,  will  ensue.    Now 
abstraction  of  blood,  though  it  may  pre%'ent  the  extension  of 
suppuration  and  ulceration  to  parts  not  yet  affected,  is  rarely 
found  effectual  in  checking  the  formation  of  pus  or  matter, 
where  that  has  been  already  established.    We  see  then  the 
necessity  df  the  eariy  employment  of  breeding,  and  the  other 
antiphlogistic  means,  if  we  desire  them  to  be  productive  of 
the  greatest  amount  of  benefit.    The  prgudices  and  pre- 
vailing habits  of  the  people  are,  however,  generallv  in  direct 
opposition  to  such  beneficial  measures ;  and  teo  olten  timid 
praotitionen  allow  their  judgment  to  be  overborne  by  the 
importunate  requesto  for  delay  of  the  well-intending  but 
ignorant  relations.    Thus  die  time  when  these  measures 
would  have  proved  most  serviceable  is  allowed  to  pass  over ; 
and  when  at  last  put  into  pnctioe,  their  good  effecU  not 
being  so  oonspicuous,  they  are  not  jo  highly  appreciated  aa 
they  would  be,  if  employed  at  an  earUer  period.   Indeed,  at 
ai4iy  late  stage,  fur  from  being  usefrO,  they  ««s  decidedly 
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bnrtftil.    (S4e  the  oM  of  a  phydciAii  mentiottM  vaidi6t  th^ 
article  AbstiNbncb.) 

Daring  inflammation  of  sbut  sackd,  or  oavitiod,  t.«.,  thoso 
etritiw  of  the  body  which  do  not  communicate  with  th6 
external  air,  and  which  are  lined  with  MTom  membranes, 
the  disposition  to  effusion  of  much  lymph,  or  the  albumen  of 
the  blood,  is  greater  than  in  other  oases.  To  prevent  this, 
more  prompt  and  vigorous  measures  must  be  used.  Mo- 
dern physicians  have  ascertamed  that  mcrcury«  especially 
in  combination  with  opium,  has  a  powerful  influence,  not 
only  in  preventing  the  effusion  of  lymph,  but  in  removing 
it  soon  after  it  is  effused :  an  example  of  this  is  witnessed 
when,  in  the  inflammation  of  the  eye,  called  m^,  the  pupil 
is  filled  up,  and  vision  prevented  by  the  lymph  dffhsed ;  yet 
this  is  s^edilv  removed  if  a  sufficient  (quantity  of  mercury 
be  early  introduced  into  the  system.  This,  then,  constitutes 
another  valuable  antiphlogistic  means. 

Pur^ativ§s.'-The  quantity  of  blood  in  the  system,  and 
the  amount  of  serum,  may  be  greatly  lessened  by  the  use  of 
purgative  medicines,  especially  the  saline  purgatives,  which 
generally  produce  very  liquid  motions,  consisting  of  a  large 
proportion  of  serum.  These  are  not  only  proper,  but  con- 
stitute an  essential  part  of  the  antiphlogistic  treatment. 

Nauieant$,  t.  e.  such  dosos  of  emetic  medicines  as  occa- 
sion a  constant  feeling  of  sickness,  without  causing  vomiting, 
reduce  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  lessen  the  tendency  to 
allusion,  while  they  promote  the  absorption  of  the  fluid  al- 
ready efitised.  They  are,  consequently,  very  valuable  auxi- 
liary agents  in  subduing  inflammatory  diseases, 

Diapharetic9, — The  quantity  of  blood  may  be  diminished, 
and  its  acrimony  lessened,  by  increasing  the  perspiration, 
or  discharge  from  the  skin,  which  in  most  cases  of  inflam- 
mation is  lessened,  and  in  some  altogether  suppressed.  By 
this  diminution  or  suppression  of  pbrspiration  not  only  more 
blood  is  retained  in  the  system,  but  also  those  salts  and 
acids  which  in  a  healthy  state  find  an  outlet  by  this  channel. 
The  means  of  increasing  perspiration  are  termed  diaphore- 
tics, or  8udorifics«  These,  however,  seldom  produce  the  de- 
sired offset,  if  there  be  much  heat  of  surface,  i.e.  of  the  skin. 
This  must  previously  be  moderated  by  Uie  use  of  the  means 
already  stated,  viz.,  bleeding  and  purgatives,  and  also  by 
the  usa  of 

Refrigerants, — These  consist  of  coojing  drinks  to  be  taken 
internally,  and  cold  applications,  as  cloths  dipped  in  iced 
water,  or  vinegar  and  water,  or  even  ice  itself,  or  evaporating 
lotions  laid  upon  the  part  affected.  Th«  cold  affUtion  is 
often  very  serviceable  in  reducing  the  temperature  and  pro- 
curing sleep,  during  which  a  flow  of  perspiration,  which 
frequently  proves  critical,  is  apt  to  occur. 

It  is  self-evidant  that  no  good  can  follow  the  use  of  any 
or  all  of  these  means  of  lessening  the  quantity  of  blood  in 
the  body,  if  we  cobtinue  to  supply  the  means  of  forming  it 
9M  &st  as  we  remove  it  The  diet  of  the  patient  is«  there- 
ibre»  a,  we  might  almost  say  the^  most  important  point  in 
the  treatment 

During  inflammation,  as  stated  above,  the  functions  of 
secretion  and  exhalation,  as  well  as  of  nutrition,  are  lessened 
or  entirely  suspended;  there  is,  therefore,  no  means  of  con- 
suminff  or  disposing  of  the  nutritious  matter  already  con- 
tained m  the  blood.  How  inconsiderate  then,  and  how  ab- 
surd it  is,  if  life  be  valued  at  all,  to  use  means  which  greatly 
increase  this?  Persons  do  not  die  of  inanition,  or  from 
the  effects  of  the  absolute  privation  of  food,  under  many  days 
or  weeks,  (see  tiie  two  cases  narrated  under  AnsTmaifCK,) 
while  thousands,  millions,  die  of  inflammatory  diseases,  in 
a  period  varying  firom  a  few  days  down  to  a  few  hours.  At 
the  beginning  of  aU  severe  inflammations,  there  is  a  failure 
of  the  appetite ;  this  intimation  on  the  part  of  nature,  over 
watchful  for  tiie  preservation  of  her  works,  cannot  be 
slighted  wiUi  impunity.  Reason  and  experience  strictiy 
ei\]oin  an  immediate  attention  to  the  diet.  Its  quantitv 
should  be  lessened,  and  in  most  cases  its  quality  changed. 
In  respect  to  the  reduction  of  quantity  no  linut  need  be 

S laced  at  the  commencement  as  it  can  never  be  re- 
uced  too  bw;  but  during  convalescence  careful  regula- 
tion of  it  is  necessary,  that  it  may  not  be  insufficient  on  the 
one  hand,  or  excessive  on  the  other.  Still  there  is  much 
less  l^elihood  of  erring  on  the  side  of  deficiencv,  than  of 
excess.  The  vessels  of  the  part  being  much  weakened,  are 
again  easily  distended,  and  the  inflammatory  process  re- 
newed; hence  the  frequency  of  relapses.  Dr.  Baillie  has 
recorded  it  as  the  result  of  his  expenence,  *  that  he  never 
Cbscorved  a  person  having  a  relapse  oi  fever  where  it  has 


tiot  hkiti  caused  by  eating  animal  (bod.*  It  may  be  well  to 
Explain  here  in  what  way  animal  food  proves  hurtful.  During 
its  use  the  blood  requLras  more  frequent  purifying  by  expo- 
sure to  the  air  in  the  lungs,  or  by  respiration.  To  effect  this, 
not  only  is  more  frequent  respiration  necessary,  but  also  the 
heart's  action  is  increased,  so  that  the  blood  is  propelled 
with  greater  frequency  and  force,  and  consequently  the  dis- 
tention of  the  vessels  of  the  inflamed  part  is  increased.  The 
gtieater  frequency  of  the  respiration,  occasioned  by  the  greater 
demand  for  oxygen,  during  the  use  of  animal  food,  is  illus- 
trated by  the  experience  of  the  workmen  in  diving-bells, 
who  f^quire  the  air  to  be  renewed  much  more  frequenUy 
when  living  upon  animal  food  and  drinking  spirituous  liquors, 
than  when  living  on  vegetable  food  and  drinking  water. 
For  tiiis  reason,  the  pearl-divers  of  Ceylon,  who  live  ex- 
clusively on  rice  and  other  vegetables,  can  remain  much 
longer  under  water,  without  requiring  to  come  to  the  sur- 
face to  breathe,  than  any  Europeans  who  live  on  a  mixture 
of  animal  and  vegetable  food.  Animal  food  and  spirituous 
or  fermented  drinks  must  be  strictly  intetdicted  at  the  com- 
mencement of  inflammation,  and  their  use  be  avoided  till 
the  permission  of  the  medical  attendant  be  deliberately  and 
voluntarily  given ;  previous  to  which  mild,  fi^tfinaceouft  food, 
and  diluent  drinks,  should  constitute  the  only  diet. 

Rest, ^ A  person  in  a  horizontal  position  respires  lestf 
firequentlv  than  when  in  an  upright  position :  the  heart  also 
pulsates  less  frequently.  In  every  case  of  inflammation 
affecting  the  system  generally,  the  patient  should  be  con- 
fined to  bed ;  and  as  there  is  mostly  diminished  power  of 
the  muscular  system,  all  unnecessary  ex%rtion  should  b^ 
avoided.  Numerous  visiters  should  not  have  access  to  the 
sick-room ;  for  speaking,  which  requires  the  exercise  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  fatigues  the  patient,  and  quickens  the 
circulation.  Besides  this,  the  air  is  vitiated  by  the  respira- 
tion of  visiters.  A  supply  of  pure  and  cool  air  is  requisite  in 
all  inflammatory  complaints,  but  eepecially  fovers,  Doth  for 
the  benefit  of  the  patient  and  the  safety  of  others. 

The  repose  of  the  mind  is  as  essential  as  that  of  the  bodf . 
All  causes  of  anxiety  should,  when  possible,  be  removed, 
and  cheerAil  looks  be  put  on  before  the  patient,  both  by  the 
physician  and  the  attendants,  in  order  that,  as  fiLr  as  prac- 
ticable, he  may  be  inspired  with  confidence  and  enterttin 
hopes  of  recovery. 

This  is  a  vei^  brief  outline  of  the  means  termed  anti- 
phlogistic, by  which  we  attempt  to  restore  botii  Uie  part 
afiected  and  the  System  generally,  to  the  natural  and 
healthy  state,  when  labouring  under  an  inflammatory  attack. 
The  special  application  will  be  givefi  as  each  disease  frills 
under  notice,  and  we  need  not  here  do  more  than  endea- 
vour to  impress  upon  eveit  one  a  conviction  of  their  Im- 
portance. '  Under  favourable  circumstancea  inflammation 
is  more  completelv  under  the  contml  of  remedies  than  any 
other  disease ;  and  nevertheless,  it  is  more  or  less  concerned 
in  producing  a  very  large  share  of  the  mortality  in  t\tTf 
part  of  the  world.'    (See  Alison's  Outhnee  itfPaihddgy.) 

A'NTIPHON,  the  son  of  Sophaus,  and  the  oldest  of  the 
Athenian  orators,  who  are  generally  known  under  the  de- 
nomination of  the  *  ten,'  belonged  to  Rh^mnus,  a  demot  or 
township  of  Attica,  and  was  bom  about  B.C.  480,  the  year  <k 
the  great  victory  over  the  Persians.  He  was  a  contemportu^ 
of  the  famous  Grorgias  who  visited  Athens^  and  tomewhat 
Vounger  than  this  sophist  but  there  is  no  distinct  proof  that 
he  was  his  pupil,  though  it  is  sometimes  asserted ;  nor  are 
we  told  who  was  his  master.  In  course  cf  time  he  opened  a 
school  of  rhetoric,  and  numbered  among  his  pupils  Thucy- 
dides,  the  historian  of  the  Peloponneaian  war,  w1r>,  in  a  pas- 
sago  of  his  eighth  book  (chap.  Ixviii.),  has  commemorated 
the  talents  of  Us  master,  and  recorded  almost  the  only  com«> 
pletely  trustworthy  event  in  his  lifo.  The  opinion  that 
Thucydides  was  the  master  of  Antiphon  appears  to  ui 
untenable.  (See  Van  Spaan).  It  was  the  profeseioA  of 
Antiphon  to  write  speeches  for  persons  who  had  either  to 
defend  themselves  in  oonrti  of  justice,  or  wished  to  pro- 
beed  against  others,  and  dso  for  those  who  had  to  address 
the  public  assemblies.  According  to  tradition,  he  was  the 
first  who  became  a  hired  advocate  of  this  description, 
though  he  merely  wrote  speeches,  and  never  delivered  any 
except  on  one  oeeasion,  when  he  was  himself  concerned^ 
Acceding  to  aevefal  authorities,  he  is  the  oldest  writer  who 
composed  speeches  for  the  courts  of  justice ;  no  speeches 
of  tiiis  character  of  higher  antM^uity  bemg  preser^sd.  (Dio- 
dorus,  Photius,  &c)  There  is  no  distinct  proof;  that  is 
satisfrLctory,  of  his  beitig  eaily  engaged  in  public  8ervioe^ 
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tbe  silence  of  Thucydides,  as  to  all  hit  life  nreviout  to  the 
events  related  in  his  eighth  hook,  proves  that  he  was  not 
engatfed  in  any  important  military  capacity,  at  least  during 
tbe  Peloponnesian  war.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  is 
tbe  arcbon  Eponymus,  or  cbief  arcbon  of  Athens  (Ol.  xc.  3. 
or  »  c.  418)  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (xii.)  In  the  year 
B.C.  411,  and  in  t)ie  latter  part  of  tbe  Peloponnesian  war, 
a  revolution  was  effected  by  which  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred  was  abobshed,  and  all  political  power  was  vested 
in  a  body  of  four  hundred.  [See  Alcibi  adbs,  i.  p.  279 ;  Pelo- 
ponnesian War].  Antiphon,  who  never  had  come  for- 
ward as  a  public  man,  did  not  show  himself  on  this  occasion, 
though  be  was  the  real  author  of  the  revolution,  and  Pisan- 
der,  wbo  appeared  as  spokesman,  was  merely  his  agent. 
Sbortly  after  this  change,  Antiphon  and  Phrynicbus  with 
ten  others  were  sent  to  Lacedsemon  to  make  peace  on  any 
terms  that  were  tolerable.  The  a  nbassadors  returned  with- 
out effecting  their  object.  Discontent  grew  stronger; 
Phrynicbus  was  assassinated  in  tbe  pubhc  place,  a  counter- 
revolution was  immediately  effected,  and  Alcibiades  was 
recalled  from  exile.  Immediately  after  the  event,  Antiphon, 
now  seventy  years  of  age,  was  tried  fbr  his  life  on  a  charge 
of  treason  to  the  state ;  he  made,  according  to  Thucydides, 
an  admirable  defence.  His  sentence  (see  the  decree  quoted 
by  Ctecilius  in  the  life  qf  Antiphon,  attributed  to  Plutarch) 
was  death ;  his  property  was  confiscated,  his  house  was 
pulled  down,  and  the  site  was  marked  by  stones  bearing 
tbe  inscription,  Antiphon  the  Traitor.  Antiphon,  says  Thu- 
cydides, was  inferior  to  no  Athenian  of  his  time  in  virtue ; 
he  bad  also  the  greatest  talents  for  conceiving  any  plan,  and 
equal  talent  in  expressing  his  conceptions.  It  is  singular 
that  Thucydides  says  noming  about  the  sentence  or  the 
death  of  Antiphon. 

There  were  at  least  five  or  six  other  persons  in  antiquity 
who  bore  the  name  of  Antiphon.  Several  of  these  different 
persons  have  been  confounded  in  tbe  rambUng  life  of  Anti- 
phon attributed  to  Plutarch.  One  of  them  was  a  sophist, 
and  appears  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  work  on  Truths  in 
which  it  is  conjectured,  from  a  few  references  to  it  in  extant 
writers,  that  some  of  the  leading  doctrines  afterwards  pro- 
mulgated by  Epicurus  were  announced  by  Antiphon.  The 
orator,  according  to  some  accounts  of  very  little  credit,  was 
executed  under  tbe  tyranny  of  the  Thirty  after  the  close  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  (See  Xenophon,  Hellenic*  ii.  3, 
40 ;  and  Van  Spaan,  Dissertatio  de  Antiph,  Orat) 

Antiphon  wrote  a  treatise  on  Rhetoric,  which  is  lost. 
Sixty  orations  were  once  extant  under  the  name  of  Anti- 
phon, but  Cscilius  considered  twenty-five  of  them  to  be 
spurious.  At  present  there  are  fifteen  extant,  three  of 
which  are  on  subjects  which  were  matters  of  judicial  inves- 
tigation, and  are  well  worth  reading.  The  other  twelve  are 
distributed  into  tetralogies,  or  feurs,  each  set  of  four  being 
on  the  same  subject ;  they  are  merely  rhetorical  exercises, 
such  as  those  to  which  Cicero  alludes  when  speaking  of 
Antiphon.  {Bruiue,  chap.  xii.  6.)  The  language  of  this 
writer  is  often  obscure,  and  the  style  does  not  appear  to  us 
to  merit  the  praise  bestowed  on  it  by  some  of  the  Greek 
critics.  The  orations  of  Antiphon  are  in  the  seventh  vo- 
lume of  Reiske*8  collection,  and  in  the  first  of  Bekker's 
edition  of  the  Orators,  Thev  are  also  in  Dobson*8  collection, 
vol  L,  with  Van  Spaan*s  Dissertation,  &c.  The  text  of 
Bekker  is  tbe  best. 

ANTIPHONARY,  ANTIPHON ARIUM.  in  music, 
the  book  wherein  the  antiphonies  were  written.  (See  An- 
TiPHONY.)  By  an  order  of  Archbishop  Wincbelsey,  made 
in  1305,  every  church  in  the  province  of  Canterbury  was 
obliged  to  be  furnished  with  an  antiphonary,  among  other 
equally  expensive  books;  and  Spelman  states,  that  in  1424 
two  antiphonaries  cost  the  little  monastery  of  Crabhuse,  in 
Norfolk,  twenty-six  marks,  which  he  says  was  equal  to 
52/.,  according  to  tbe  value  of  money  in  his  time.  We 
may,  therefore,  calculate  the  expense  of  a  single  one  at  not 
less  than  from  90/.  to  1 00/.  of  our  present  money. 

ANTr PHONY,  in  music,  (dvrc^ofvfa,  alternate  singing,) 
the  antient  name  for  a  kind  of  anthem,  the  verses  of  which 
were  chanted  by  each  side  of  the  choir,  alternately. 

The  fathers  of  the  church  pretend  that  the  method  of 
antiphonal  singing  was  revealed  to  St.  Ignatius  in  a  vision, 
wh » taujfht  it  to  the  Greeks.  St.  Ambrose  introduced  it 
in  the  western  churches  about  tbe  year  374.  The  chanting 
of  the  psalms  in  our  cathedrals  is  a  close  imitation  of  the 
'   antient  antipbony. 

ANTIPODES,   a  term  ftom    the    Greek,    meaning 


literally  those  who  stand  feet  to  feet,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  inhabitants  of  two  opposite  points  of  the  globe.  Pre- 
vious to  the  establishment  of  the  rotundity  of  the  earth, 
and  during  the  centuries  of  discussion  which  took  place  upon 
this  point,  tbe  existence  of  antipodes  was  the  theme  of  con- 
stant ridicule  in  tbe  mouths  of  the  opposers  of  the  globular 
figure.  The  sentiments  of  Lactantius,  De  Falsd  Sapientid, 
cap.  23,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  tbe  common 
obiectio;is.  He  asks^ '  Is  there  any  one  foolish  enough  to 
ibmk,  that  there  are  men  whose  feet  are  higher  than  their 
heads  ?  with  whom  those  things  that  we  place  upon  the  earth 
hang  downwards /rom  the  earth?  who  have  trees  and  vege- 
tables turned  Uj^ide  down,  and  rain  and  snow  falling  tlie 
wrong  way  ?  Will  any  one  henceforward  place  the  banging 
gardens  among  tbe  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  when  the 
philosophers  make  banging  seas,  and  fields,  and  cities,  and 
mountains  ?*  The  confusion  that  here  takes  place  between 
the  words  upwards  and  downwards  will  be  now  universally 
apparent,  but  was  not  so  in  the  time  of  Lactantius,  who 
lived  A.  D.  31 1  ;  wbo,  had  he  simply  confined  himself  to  the 
assertion,  that  the  existence  of  antipodes  could  not  be  de- 
monstrated, and  treated  it  as  a  philosophical  speculation, 
possibly  true,  but  probably  false,  would  have  been  justified 
by  the  general  state  of  knowledge  then  existing.  But  not 
so  when  he  asserts  that  he  can  prove  the  thing  to  be  im- 
possible, and  professes  that  be  sees  no  alternative,  but  sup- 
posing its  defenders  to  be  either  joking,  or  intentionally 
lying.  The  French  Encyclopcrdia  is  incorrect  in  stating 
that  he  appeals  to  the  sacred  writers  as  deciding  the  pomt 

Two  antipodal  points  of  the  earth  have  the  same  number 
of  degrees  of  latitude,  one  north  and  the  other  south,  unless 
one  of  the  points  be  on  tbe  equator,  in  which  case  the  anti- 
podal point  is  the  opposite  point  of  tbe  equator.  Their  longi- 
tude oiffers  by  180°  or  12  hours,  if  we  reckon  longitude  all 
round  the  globe ;  but  if  we  use  east  and  west  longitude,  the 
two  longitudes  must  together  make  up  180^  or  12  hours,  one 
east  and  the  other  west  For  example,  tbe  antipodes  of  a 
point  in  22^  north  latitude  and  60^  east  longitude,  are  in 
22°  south  latitude,  and  1 20°  u?est  longitude.  We  here  insert, 
in  opposite  columns,  the  names  of  a  few  places  which  are 
nearly  antipodal. 

Antipodes  Idand,  S.£.  of  New 
Zealand. 

Falkland  Islands. 

Buenos  Ayres. 

Moluccas. 

Swan  River. 

Middle  of  Sumatra. 

Siam. 

Friendly  Islands. 

Botany  Bay. 

New  Zealand. 
A^ntipodal  places  hare  the  same  climate,  so  far  as  that  de- 
pends merely  on  latitude,  but  have  all  tbe  seasons,  days  and 
nights  completely  reversed.  Thus,  noon  of  tbe  longest  day 
at  the  Bermudas  is  midnight  of  the  shortest  day  at  the 
Swan  River.  The  remark  as  to  the  seasons  of  course  does 
not  apply  to  antipodal  places  on  the  equator. 

When  it  is  noon  at  any  one  place,  it  is  midnight  at  the 
antipodes,  and  sunrise  and  sunset  are  reversed  in  the  same 
manner.  But  we  may  ask,  when  it  is  noon  on  Friday 
at  London,  is  it  Friday  night  or  Thursday  night  at  Anti- 
podes Island?  There  is  no  rule  to  determine  this;  we 
might  call  it  either  one  or  the  other  with  perfect  con- 
sistency. If  two  travelleVs  were  to  set  out  from  London  for 
Antipodes  Island,  one  of  whom  should  go  eastward  through 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  tbe  other  westwara  through  America, 
whatever  time  they  mi^bt  respectively  take  for  tbe  voyage, 
they  would  not  agree  m  nammg  the  day  of  their  meeting. 
If  they  meet  at  the  moment  when  Saturday  morning  begins 
at  London,  that  is,  at  midnight  between  Friday  and  Satur- 
day, in  which  case  it  will  be  noon  at  Antipodes  Island,  the 
eastern  traveller  will  call  it  Saturday,  and  the  western 
Friday.  The  reason  is  as  follows :  the  traveller  who  goes 
east,  sets  out  to  meet  the  sun  in  the  morning,  and  will  there- 
fore have  that  luminary  on  the  meridian  (that  is,  he  will  have 
noon)  sooner  than  if  he  had  remained  stationary.  He  there- 
fore shortens  bis  day  a  little,  or.  to  him,  tbe  same  absolute 
time  is  a  larger  proportion  of  tbe  mtei*val  between  two  noons, 
and  by  thus  gaining  a  1  ttle  each  day,  be  is  12  hours  bef  re 
London  when  be  reaches  the  antipodes.  The  western 
traveller,  on  the  contrary,  turns  his  back  on  tbe  «un  in  the 
morning,  which  is  therefore  on  his  noeridian  later  than  it 
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Mouths  of  the  Amazon 

Bermudas 

Quito  , 
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Azores 
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would  have  been  had  be  remained  stationaiv.  Befofe  be 
reacbes  the  antipodes,  he  has  lost  twelve  hours ;  but  the 
other  traveller  has  (gained  as  much,  which  together  makes 
a  whole  day's  diflerence  in  their  reckoning.  The  reader 
who  examines  this  question  will  find  that,  the  day  always 
beginning  at  noon  or  midnight,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
whole  world  should  have  the  same  reckoning.  We  see, 
therefore,  that  the  reckoning  of  a  place  will  depend  upon  the 
direction  from  which  the  first  settlers  approached  it,  and  any 
one  who  shoull  afterwards  join  them  from  the  contrary  direc- 
tion would  differ  from  them  by  a  day.  Thus,  when  Dampier 
reached  Mindanao  from  the  Ufesit  he  was  a  whole  day  behind 
the  Europeans  he  found  there,  whose  ancestors  had  travelled 
from  the  east.  And  Varenius,  a  Dutch  physician,  who 
travelled  in  the  east  about  a.d.  1670,  states  that  the 
Portuguese  at  Macao  were  always  a  day  in  advance  of  the 
Spaniards  at  the  Philippines.  The  fact  was,  that  the  Por- 
tuguese came  by  the  Cape  and  India,  and  the  Spaniards 
from  their  American  possessions. 

Before  we  conclude  this  article,  we  must  remark  that  it 
would  be  useful  in  teaching  geography,  if  the  maps  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  had  the  northern  hemisphere  drawn 
upon  them  in  faint  outline,  reversed,  in  such  a  way  that  any 
one  might  perceive,  at  a  glance,  to  what  point  of  the  northern 
hemispnere  any  point  in  the  southern  is  antipodal.  There 
is  comparatively  so  little  land  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
that  such  an  addition  would  not  crowd  any  T)art  of  the  map 
too  much. 

ANTIQUARIES,  SOCIETY  OF.  Mr.  Gough,  in  the 
introduction  to  the  Arc/ueologiaj  fixes  what  he  considers  to 
have  been  the  earliest  foundation  of  the  Society  of  Antiqua- 
ries to  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
A.  D.  1572 ;  when  a  few  eminent  scholars,  under  the  auspices 
of  Archbishop  Parker  and  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  united  their 
efforts  for  the  preservation  of  the  anfient  monuments  of  their 
country.  The  members  met  for  near  twenty  years  at  the 
house  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  and  as  early  as  1589  determined 
to  apply  to  Queen  Elizabedi  for  a  charter  of  incorporation ; 
a  manuscript  still  remaining  in  the  Cottonian  collection 
(Titus,  b.  v.  fol.  184)  preserves  the  reasons  which  were  urged 
at  this  time  in  support  of  the  petition.  But  whether  the 
petition  was  ever  presented,  or  what  was  its  success,  does  not 
appear.  The  writer  of  the  life  of  Carew,  the  Cornish  anti- 
quary, ays,  their  hopes  were  frustrated  by  the  queen's 
death.  Tl^  society,  however,  admitted  members  till  1604  ; 
about  which  time  King  James  I.,  alarmed  for  the  arcana  of 
his  government,  and  as  Heame  conceived  for  the  Esta- 
blished church,  thought  fit  to  dissolve  it.  An  attempt  to 
revive  the  society  was  made  in  1617,  in  an  application  for  a 
charter,  through  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham ;  but  this  also 
appears  to  have  failed. 

From  this  time  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  society  ceased  to  exist ;  or  as  Mr.  Gough  expresses  it, 
remained  in  abeyance. 

In  1707,  a  number  of  gentlemen,  attached  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  study  of  our  national  antiquities,  agreed  to 
meet  weekly  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  former  society,  on 
a  Friday  evening,  at  the  Bear  tavern  in  the  Strand.  Among 
these  were  Humphrey  Wanley ;  Mr.  John  Talman  ;  John 
Bagford;  Peter  lie  Neve,  Norroy;  Mr.  Holmes,  the  keeper 
of  the  Tower  records ;  Madox,  the  Exchequer  antiquary ,  Mr. 
Batteley ;  Mr.  William  Elstob ;  Stebbing,  the  editor  of  Sand- 
ford*s  Genealogical  History ;  and  Mr.  Sanderson,  clerk  of  the 
Rolls.  Le  Neve  was  at  mis  time  president.  In  1 708  they 
removed  their  meetings  to  the  Young  Devil  tavern,  in  Fleet- 
street,  and  soon  after  to  the  Fountain  tavern  over  against 
Chancery-lane.  Here  they  were  ioined  by  Samuel  and 
Roger  Gale,  Dr.  William  Stukelev,  Mr.  T.  Rymer,  Browne 
Willis,  and  Anstis.  The  plan  of  {heir  pursuits,  comprising 
every  thing  which  such  a  body  of  men  might  be  expcM^d  to 
do  for  the  Ulustration  of  their  national  antiquities,  appears  to 
have  been  drawn  out  for  them  by  Humphrey  Wanley. 

In  1717  the  members  re-founded,  or  rather  re-constituted, 
their  socie^,  and  made  their  first  election  of  officers ;  Peter 
Le  Neve,  Esq.,  was  president.  Dr.  William  Stukelev,  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Samuel  Galct  treasurer,  and  Mr.  John  Talman, 
director.  At  this  time  also  Greorge  Vertue,  the  engraver, 
became  an  active  member.  The  number  of  members  was 
limited  to  a  hundred,  and  no  honorary  members  were 
allowed.  The  minutes  of  the  society  begin  January  1,1718; 
whence  it  appears  that  every  member,  or  whoever  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  present,  brought  from  time  to  time  whatever 
they  had  of  their  own,  or  Uieir  friends,*  that  wa9  curious  or 


uncommon:  as  coins,  medals*  seals,   intagliot,  eameoe, 
manuscripts,  records,  rolls,  genealogies,  pictures,  drawings, 

Srinted  books,  extracts,  or  even  memoranda ;  a  few  pro- 
need  dissertations.  In  1 727  the  society  removed  to  apart- 
ments in  Gray's-Inn,  and  afterwards  to  the  Temple ;  and, 
for  a  very  short  period,  seemed  to  decline.  In  1 72}<,  how- 
ever, they  renewed  their  meetings  at  the  Mitre  tavern  in 
Fleet-street,  fixing  them  to  Thmday  evenings,  after  the 
Royal  Society  had  broken  up.  In  1753  they  removed  from 
the  tavern  to  a  house  of  their  own  in  Chancery  lane. 

In  1750,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  petition  the  king 
for  a  charter  of  incorporation  on  the  plan  formed  in  1717, 
with  improvements.  This,  by  the  concurrence  of  Uie  Earl 
of  Harawicke,  then  lord  chancellor,  was  obtained  in  the 
following  year,  when  his  majesty  having  declared  himself 
*  Founder  and  Patron,'  the  society  became  incorporated  by 
the  name  of '  President,  Council,  and  Fellows  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  London ;  they  were  empowered  to  have  a 
body  of  statutes  and  a  common  seal,  aim  to  hold  in  per- 
petuity lands,  &c.,  to  the  yearly  value  of  1000/.  The  council 
to  consist  of  twenty-one  ]>ersons,  including  the  president, 
and  to  be  elected  yearly  with  the  other  officers.  The  first 
council  named  in  tne  charter,  bearing  date  November  2, 1 751, 
pursuant  to  the  powers  therein  given  them,  re-elected  as 
members  the  other  persons  not  particularly  specified.  In 
1 754  the  society  determined  to  have  two  secretaries.  In 
1781  the  society  removed  from  Chancery-lane  to  Somerset- 
place,  where  his  majesty  King  Greorge  III.  had  been 
graciously  pleased  to  grant  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  Royal 
Society,  appropriate  apartments.  The  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries held  its  first  meeting  there  on  January  tne  1 1th  that 
year. 

The  anniversary  of  the  society  is  held  on  the  23rd  of  April, 
when  ten  of  the  twenty-one  persons  of  whom  the  council 
consist  are  annually  changed.  The  election  of  members  is 
by  ballot ;  a  certificate  having  been  signed  by  three  or  more 
fellows,  is  previously  exhibited  for  &ix  successive  meetings 
(including  tnose  of  proposition  and  election),  except  in  the 
cases  of  peers,  members  of  the  privy  council,  and  judges, 
who  may  be  proposed  by  a  single  member,  and  balloted  for 
upon  the  same  evening.  The  election  is  determined  by  a 
majority  of  two-thirds.  Every  member  pays  an  admission 
fee  of  eight  guineas,  and  four  guineas  a  year ;  or  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  forty  guineas  to  the  admission  fee,  to  be  con- 
stituted a  member  for  life.  The  society*s  meetings  are 
held  on  Thursdays  from  seven  o*clock  in  the  evening  till 
nine,  in  apartments  adjoining  to  those  of  the  Royal  Society, 
in  the  front  building  of  Somerset-place.  The  Royal 
Society's  meetings  succeed  those  of  the  Antiquaries  on 
the  same  evenings;  and  the  sessions  of  the  two  societies 
coincide  as  to  time,  beginning  with  the  third  Thursday  in 
November,  and  ending  with  the  third  Thursday  in  June. 
The  total  number  of  members  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
A.  D.  1833,  is  753.  The  presidents,  since  the  incorporation 
of  the  society  by  charter,  nave  been  : — 1751,  Martin  Folkes, 
Esq.;  1755,  Hugh  Lord  Willoughby,  of  Parham;  1765, 
Charles  Lyttelton,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  Carlisle ;  1 768,  Jere- 
miah MiUes,  DJ>.,  Dean  of  Exeter;  1784,  Edward  King, 
Esq.  (temporarily  elected  by  the  council);  1784,  George 
Ferrers  Townshend,  Baron  de  Ferrars  of  Chartley,  ailerwai^s 
Earl  of  Leicester  and  Marqms  Townshend;  1812,  Sir  H. 
Charles  Englefield,  Bart  (temporarily  elected  bv  the  coun- 
cil) ;  1813,  Creorge  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  who  is  still  president 

By  an  act  of  parliament,  5  Geo.  IV.,  chap.  39,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  for  the  time  being  is 
declared  to  be  an  official  trustee  of  the  British  Museum. 

The  publications  of  this  society  as  a  body  have  been : — 
1.  Vetusta  Monumenta,  4  vols,  foho,  1746— 1815^  vol.  v.  not 
completed ;  and  vol.  vi.,  commencing  with  seventeen  coloured 
plates  of  the  Baieux  tapestry.  2.  Five  Dissertations  :  one 
on  Doomsday  Book,  and  one  on  Danegeld,  by  P.  C.  Webb, 
Esq. :  two  on  the  Heraclean  Table,  by  Mr.  Webb  and  Dr. 
Pettingal :  one  on  the  Tascia,  by  I>r.  Pettingal :  quarto. 
1756-63.  3.  Folkes^s  Tables  of  English  Silver  and  a>ld 
Coins,  with  plates,  quarto.  Lend.,  1763.  4.  ArcJueologia ; 
or  MisceUaneotis  Tracts  relating:  to  Antiquity,  25  vols., 
quarto.  Lend.,  1770 — 1833.  5.  Liber*Quotidiantts  Contra- 
rottUaioris  Garderobce,  anno  regni  Regis  Edwardi  primi 
vicesimo  octavo,  a.  d.  1299,  1300  (from  a  MS.  in  the  society's 
possession),  quarto,  Lend.,  1788.  6.  A  Collection  of  Ordi- 
nances and  Regulations  for  the  Government  of  the  Royal 
Household,  mem  in  divers  reigns,  from  King  Edward  HI, 
to  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  quarto,  Lend,,  1790 
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jr.  IVke  MUiarp  AnHquitisi  of  the  Roman*  in  BHMn,  hf 
thfi  Iftttf  Mi^or  General  Roj  accompamed  unthMap9,  Plant 
qf  Ctimp$  and  StaHom,  &c.,  fblio,  Lond.  1793.  8.  Some 
Account  (f  the  CoUegiate  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen  at  fVeet- 
minstir,  by  John  Topham,  Esq.,  folio,  1 795,  toith  oddiHonal 
Plates,  described  by  Sir  H.  C.  EnRlefield,  folio,  1811. 
9.  Account  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Exeter,  with  Plane^ 
Elevattom,  and  Sectiom,  by  Dean  Lyttelton  and  Sir  H.  C. 
Enplefleld,  folio,  1797.  1 0.  Account  (/  the  Abbey  Church  of 
Bath,  with  Plans,  &e.,  folio.  11.  Some  Account  qf  the  Ca- 
thedral Church  qf  Durham,  folio,  1801.  12.  Some  Account 
of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Gloucester,  folio,  1809.  13.  Some 
Account  of  the  Abbey  Church  of  St,  Alban,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Gouffh,  with  Plans,  Elevations,  &c.,  fblio,  1813.  14.  CflDd- 
mon  8  Metrical  Paraphrase  of  Parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
in  Anglo- Saxon,  with  an  English  Translation,  andNotes^ 
by  Benj.  Thorpe,  F.S.A.,  octavo,  Lond.  1832.  This  last 
work  i»  the  first  of  a  series  of  publications  of  Anglo-Saxon 
and  early  English  literary  remains,  intended  to  be  edited 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  committee  of  the  Society. 
Layamon  s  Translation  qf  Waces  Chronicle  of  the  Brut,  to 
be  edited  by  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  in  two  volumes,  will 
form  the  second  work  of  the  series. 

Besides  the  works  above-mentioned,  the  society  have  pub- 
lished seven  historical  prints  of  large  size,  accompanied  by 
five  historical  dissertations.  The  prints  are,  1.  Le  Champ 
de  Drop  d  Or;  or,  the  Royal  Interview  qf  Henry  VIU.  and 
Francis  L  between  Ouisnes  and  ArdreSi  a.d.  1520.  2.  Fran- 
cis i:s  attempt  to  invade  England,  1 545.  3.  The  Embarka- 
tion of  Henry  VIIL  at  Dover,  1520.  4.  The  Procession  of 
King  Edward  Vl.from  the  Tower  to  Westminster.  5.  The 
Departure  of  King  Henry  VIIL  from  Calais,  July  25. 1544. 
6.  7%e  Encampment  qf  King  Henry  VIIL  at  Marquisson, 
Ju^,  1544.  7.  The  Siege  ofBoutogne  by  King  Henrv  VIIL 
1544.  Also  two  sets  of  historical,  and  some  miscellaneous 
prints,  (inclu^g  Aggas's  Plan  of  London,)  engraved  by  Mr. 
Cieorge  Vertue,  now  the  property  of  the  Society :  with  a 
portrait  of  SirJo^  Hawkwood;  and  four  views  of  the  Ruins 
ai  Stanton  Harcourt  in  Oafordshire,  drawn  and  etched  by 
Simon  Earl  Harcourt. 

ANTIQUES,  (from  the  Latin  antiquus,  antient,)  a  term 
used  in  the  English  language  to  designate  *  antient  works  of 
art*  But  this  definition  may  be  objected  to  as  not  suffici- 
ency precise  (see  Ancirnts).  The  term  properly  refers  to 
works  of  Grecian  art  in  sculpture,  bas-relief,  engraving  of 
gems,  medals,  &c.  As  these  arts  flourished  in  the  states  of 
Greece,  and  also  under  the  Roman  Empire,  (though  most 
probably  they  were  always  successihlly  cultivated  chiefly  by 
Greeks,)  it  is  not  possible  to  find  any  precise  chronological 
limits  that  shall  determine  whether  a  work  of  art  belongs  to 
the  antique  or  not.  Still,  as  there  was  under  the  Roman 
Empire  a  great  and  progressive  deterioration  in  the  arts  above 
alluded  to,  until  in  more  recent  times  they  have  been  again 
improved,  it  is  clear  that  many  works  of  considerable  an- 
tiquity cannot  be  classed  under  the  head  of  antiaues ;  for 
by  the  term  antiques  we  understand,  in  general,  works 
that  have  decided  merit,  and  may  serve  as  models  for  imi- 
tation ;  or  they  are  at  least  works  of  art  that  serve  to  illus- 
trate and  explain  those  antient  authors  whose  writings,  by 
common  consent,  are  allowed  to  be  deserving  of  study. 

ANTIQUITIES.  This  term  seems  not  to  have  its 
meaning  very  accurately  fixed  in  our  language.  It  is 
sometimes  used  as  Sjmonymous  with  antiques;  but  gene- 
rally it  has  a  wider  signification.  Books  that  treat  of 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquities,  to  which  the  term  is  com- 
monly confined,  treat  not  only  of  works  of  art,  but  of  poli 
tical  constitutions,  judicial  and  legislative  forms,  religion, 
architei^ture,  domestic  manners,  naval  and  military  a^airs, 
weights  and  measures,  mode  of  reckoning  time,  &c.  Some  of 
these  branches  of  inquiry  are  capable  of  illustration,  both  from 
antient  writings  that  remain,  and  from  existing  works  of 
antient  art ;  some  can  only  be  known  to  us  from  the  study 
of  antient  writings.  This  extensive  signification  of  the  word 
antiquities,  though  certainly  not  very  precise,  still  keeps  up 
a  ^tinotion  between  antiquities,  as  ^us  understood,  and 
the  political  history  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the 
study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages.  Yet  we  think 
the  common  use  of  the  word  antiquities  in  this  country 
a  bad  one,  and  we  should  prefer  seeing  it  limited  more 
closely. 

The  study  of  antiquity  is  generally  understood  to  mean 
the  study  or  all  that  belongs  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
of  all  the  knowledge  concerning  them  that  has  been  trans- 


mitted to  our  times'.  &6  word  phiklogy  is  used  in  thifl 
sense  in  Germany.  tJnder  the  general  term  antiquity^ 
then,  we  may  class  all  the  leveral  subjecte  which  it  com- 
prebends ;  such  as  antient  fbrms  of  polity,  antient  systems 
of  phik)sophy,  of  astronomy,  with  political  history,  antient 
aicnitecture,  sculpture,  poetry,  &c. 

With  the  increase  of  our  knowledge  of  the  durable 
memorials  which  man  has  left  behind  him  in  various  parts 
of  the  earth,  we  have  applied  the  term  antiquities  to  the 
monumental  remains  and  to  the  works  of  art  of  numerous 
nations.  We  now  speak  of  Egyptian,  Persian,  Hindoo, 
Peruvian,  and  Mexican  antiquities,  when  referring  to  the 
works  of  art  existing  in  these  countries,  or  collected  in 
European  museums.  The  terms  Egyptian  and  Hindoo 
antiquities,  when  not  specially  used  with  reference  to 
works  of  art,  are  also  understood  as  comprehending 
histo^,  mythology,  &c.  But  unless  some  qualifying  word 
is  prefixed  to  the  term  antiquities,  we  generdly  understand 
by  it,  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities. 

ANTI'QUITY.    [See  Ancients  and  Antiquitibs.] 

ANTIS.  A  portico  is  said  to  be  in  antis  when  columns 
stand  in  a  line,  m  firont,  with  the  antse  or  projecting  ends  of 
the  side  walls  of  the  temple  or  other  building,  if  in  the 
plan  of  the  temple  of  JSgina  [see  ^Eoina]  the  external 
peristyle  or  surrounding  range  of  columns  were  removed,  the 
pronaos  and  opisthodomus,  as  there  indicated,  would  be  por- 
ticoes in  an/t«.— not  prostyles.  There  is  a  very  good  example 
of  the  portico  in  antis  in  North-Audley-street,  London, 
forming  the  entrance  to  an  episcopal  chapel  there. 

ANTI'SCII,  an  old  astronomical  term  derived  from  the 
Greek,  signifying  those  whose  shadows  are  in  opposite 
directions.  It  is  applicable,  during  part  of  the  year,  to  any 
two  persons,  one  or  both  of  whom  reside  within  the  tropics ; 
and  during  the  whole  year,  to  any  two  persons,  neither  of 
whom  lives  within  the  tropics,  and  both  m  difierent  hemi- 
spheres. 

ANTISCORBUTICS,  from  anti,  a^nst,  and  scorbutus, 
a  barbarous  word,  intended  as  the  Latin  for  scurvy :  the  re- 
medies, real  or  reputed,  against  scurvy.  The  term  scurvy  is 
popularly,  but  incorrectly,  given  to  two  distinct  diseases, 
which  anse  under  difierent  circumstances,  spring  from 
different  causes,  present  few  symptoms  in  common,  and 
are  cured  by  means  not  only  unlike,  but  diametrically 
opposite.  The  confusion  has  crept  in  owing  to  the  skin 
in  true  scurvy  occasionally,  but  by  no  means  invariably, 
peeling  off  in  scales  or  scurf;  while  in  the  other  disease  er 
diseases,  improperly  termed  scurvy,  desquamation,  or  other 
affection  of  Uie  skin,  is  an  essential  and  invariable  symp- 
tom, the  portions  or  scales  of  which  being  commonly  called 
scurf,  the  adjective  scurfy  has  insensibly  come  to  be  used  as 
a  substantive,  and  to  be  applied  indiscriminately  to  the  two 
diseases.  The  one  occurs  mostly  at  sea,  hence  called  tea- 
scurvy,  and  is  owing  to  temporary  causes,  capable  of  affecting 
persons  of  any  constitution ;  the  other  ocoun  mostly  on  land, 
is  owing  to  more  permanent  causes,  and  is  always  connected 
with  a  peculiar  constitution.  The  necessity  of  making  this 
distinction  is  manifest,  since  the  remedies  for  the  one  disease 
are  few  and  certainly  efficacious,  the  medicines  for  the  other 
are  multifarious  and  generally  Very  inefficacious.  This 
circumstance  points  out  an  essential  differenoe  between  the 
two  disorders ;  and  it  is  of  the  means  of  curing  the  former 
of  these  that  we  here  chiefly  intend  to  speak»  tiding  only  a 
few  remarks  upon  those  for  the  latter. 

The  importance  of  the  naval  force  to  the  safety,  com- 
merce, and  maritime  strength  of  this  country,  would  justify 
a  very  lengthened  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  this  msease 
and  the  means  of  prevention  and  cure,  if  it  now  prevailed 
among  seamen  to  the  extent  that  it  once  did,  and  if  it  fttill 
continued  to  impair  the  strength  of  the  main  bulwark  of  our 
national  defence.  The  almost  total  eradication  of  this 
malady,  however,  renders  such  investigation  altogether  un- 
necessary, farther  than  as  a  subjecl  of  interesting  and  in- 
structive contemplation. 

Of  the  degree  to  which  this  complaint  existed,  a  few  in- 
stances will  serve  as  proofs.  In  1593,  Admiral  Hawkins 
stated  it  to  be  consistent  with  his  personal  knowledge  that 
1 0,000  men  had  perished  of  scurvy ;  at  a  much  later  period, 
Commodore  Anson,  in  the  course  of  his  voyage  round  the 
world,  lost  above  four-fifths  of  his  men,  and  when  ho  arrived 
at  Juan  Femandei,  of  the  two  hundred  men  then  turfivinf, 
eight  only  were  capable  of  duty.  An  entira  crew  has  soint* 
times  fiaillen  a  victhn  to  it,  and  the  ship  been  left  without  4 
single  hand  to  guide  it  through  the  waters.    This  happened 
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in  the  case  of  the  Sp^Qisb  obip  Oriflammt,  in  wluoh  the 
whole  crew  perished,  ^d  in  tbu  state  the  was  discovered 
with  the  dead  bodies  on  board. 

As  a  means  of  contrast  it  may  be  stated  that,  in  the  year 
1 780,  there  were  admitted  into  the  Royal  Haslar  Hospital  at 
Portsmouth,  under  the  care  of  the  physicians,  8143  cases  of 
disease*  of  which  scurvy  formed  1467;  while,  during  four 
years,  namely,  1806,  1807,  1808,  and  1809,  into  the  Roval 
Naval  Hospital  at  Plymouth,  there  were  admitted  under 
the  care  of  one  of  the  physicians  1984  cases  of  disease,  oi 
which  two  only  were  scurvy.  During  nine  years  of  warftire, 
namely,  between  1778  and  1 795,  the  number  of  men  voted 
by  parliament  for  the  naval  service  was  745,000 ;  of  these, 
189,730,  a  lar^  proportion  of  which  number  consisted  of 
men  affected  with  scurvy,  were  sent  siclL  to  hospitals  or  on 
■bore;  while,  during  nine  consecutive  years  of  warfare, 
namely,  from  1796  to  1806,  the  number  of  men  voted  for 
the  naval  service  was  1,053,076,  of  whom  there  were  sent 
sick  only  123,949,  a  diflRirence  mainly  owing  to  the  disap- 
pearance of  scurvy. 

Let  us  inquire  what  were  the  causes  which  produced  this 
dreadftd  disease,  and  formerly  rendered  it  so  fluent ;  and 
what  are  the  circumstances  which  have  contributed  to  its 
abatement  or  disappearance,  Itnd  which  now  secure  to  our 
seamen  so  gratifying  an  immunity  from  it.  Before  doing 
this,  it  will  be  proper  to  eive  a  short  detail  of  the  symptoms. 
Under  the  influence  of  me  concurring  causes,  an  individual 
began  to  lose  his  natural  and  healthy  colour:  the  skin,  first 
of  the  face,  and  afterwards  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  became 
pale,  and  assumed  a  bloated  appearance ;  the  lips,  instead 
of  a  rich  vermilion,  acquired  a  ereenish  tinge  :  indeed,  the 
countenance  in  this  disease  is  always  very  much  depressed, 
indicating  a  corresponding  state  of  mind.  The  patient 
is  conscious  of  weariness,  and  is  averse  to  exertion ;  and 
wben  that  of  a  bodily  kind  is  attempted,  his  unfitness  for  it 
is  seen  by  the  weakness  of  the  knees  (which  often  become 
stiff  and  contracted)  and  of  the  whole  muscular  system, 
greatly  increased  frequency  of  breathing  following  the  least 
eflR3rt.  The  skin  is  my,  sometimes  rough,  but  more  gene- 
rally smooth  and  shining,  with  spots  of  a  red,  blue,  or  black 
appearance,  according  to  the  length  of  time  that  the  blood 
has  escaped  ftt)m  the  vessels,  which  is  the  cause  of  these 
stains.  The  Umbs  become  dropsical,  the  gums  spongy 
and  swollen ;  ulcers  or  any  sores,  cuts  or  scratches,  bleed 
proftisely,  and  cannot  be  healed ;  even  o]d  ulcers  break  out 
•new,  and  broken  limbs,  apparently  firmly  united,  separate 
again*  and  cannot  be  reunited  so  long  as  the  disorder  con- 
tinues. The  blood  when  drawn  scarcely  coagulates,  but 
remains  loose  and  flabby ;  yet  during  the  whole  of  this  state 
the  appetite  generally  continues  good.  These  symptoms  all 
denote  great  debility,  which  is  occasioned  by  a  peculiar 
alteration  of  the  blood,  and  is  produced  by  the  causes  we 
have  now  to  mention. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  and  powerful  causes  of  debility 
is  constant  exposure  to  a  cold  and  damp  atmosphere.  The 
eonstruction  of  ships  was  formerly  such  that  the  sailors 
were  oontinually  exposed  to  the  operation  of  this  cause, 
which  was  further  aided  by  the  unwholesome  exhalations 
from  the  bilge-water,  the  sand  used  for  ballast,  and  the 
remains  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  which  were  strewed 
about  the  ship :  no  means  of  removing  or  lessening  these 
causes  existed,  from  the  utter  absence  or  imperfect  nature  of 
the  means  of  ventilating  the  ship,  or  washing  it,  without 
increasing  the  dampness.  The  sailors  were  also  verv  inat- 
tentive to  personal  cleanliness,  were  unprovided  with  soap, 
and  were  too  insensible  of  the  advantage  of  changing  their 
dress  when  wet,  and  were  also  without  the  opportunity  of 
changing  or  washing  and  airing  their  bedding.  The  mea- 
sures adq>ted  by  Caj^n  Cook,  on  the  occasion  of  his  second 
voyage  round  the  world,  were  very  similar  to  those  since 
universally  pursued.  Out  of  318  men,  during  a  voyage  of 
three  years  and  eighteen  days,  throughout  all  climates, 
from  fifty-two  degrees  north  to  seventy- one  demes  south, 
he  lost  only  one.  For  this,  in  the  year  1776,  ne  received 
fi-om  the  Royal  Society  the  Copley  medal.  (See  Kippis's 
Life  of  Cook,  1788,  p.  315.) 

By  the  change  effected  by  Sir  Robert  Seppin«  in  the 
constraetien  of  ships,  and  the  substitution  of  iron  instead  of 
sand  for  ballast,  and  of  iron  tanks  instead  of  casks  for  water ; 
by  the  efficient  means  he  has  devised  for  ventilating  the 
Mft  without  exposing  the  persons  of  the  sailors  to  cold ;  and 
by  the  empteyment  or  portable  iron  fire-places  in  different 
ports  of  the  ship,  as  well  as  l^y  a  change  of  beddip^,  and 


a  proper  aQowanee  of  soap  to  each  sailor— these  debilitating 
causes  no  bnger  exist,  or  are  rendered  powerless. 

Another  cause  of  debility  was  either  excessive  fbtlgue  or 
deficiency  of  propor  and  regular  exercise ;  the  former  cannot 
always  be  avoided,  as  in  the  case  of  much  bad  weather, 
when  the  labour  of  all  hands  is  increased,  or  great  sickness 
among  the  crew,  which  requires  more  exertion  on  the  part 
of  the  healthy.  But  deficient  exercise  can  always  be 
avoided  by  the  ofiUcers  finding  employment,  or  inventing 
amusing  occupation,  for  the  sailors,  and  above  all  for  the 
marines,  who,  having  less  active  duty  in  the  ship,  were  the 
most  frequently  attacked  by  scurvy.  Intemperance  dso 
greatly  contributed  to  prepare  the  system  fur  a  scorbutic 
attack,  but  this  vice  is  now  much  repressed. 

None  of  these  causes  singly,  nor  indeed  all  of  them  com- 
bined, are  adequate  to  produce  scurvy,  unassisted  by  sorae« 
specific  cause,  which  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  ^et.  The 
diet  of  seamen  during  long  voya^s  was  formerly  merely 
salted  meat  and  biscuit ;  fiesh  animal  food  or  recent  vege- 
tables formed  no  part  of  it.  It  was  also  often  deficient  in 
quantity. 

Salt,  if  taken  in  moderation,  facilitates  digestion,  but  if  in 
excess,  hinders  the  digestion  of  the  food,  even  of  fresh  meat 
and  vegetables ;  when  employed  as  a  means  of  preserving 
meat,  it  hardens  it,  and  impairs  its  nutritive  power,  as  weU 
as  renders  it  more  diflicult  to  digest.  Such  meat  is  less 
nourishing,  but  more  stimulating,  than  fVesh  meat,  and  its 
long-contmued  use  produces  what  may  be  termed  the  dis- 
junctive inflammation,  owing  'to  which  old  wounds  and 
ulcers  break  open,  and  fhictured  bones  separate  after  re- 
union. The  salt  seems  to  be  pernicious  in  a  two-fold  way, 
first,  by  lessening  the  nutritious  power  of  the  meat ;  and 
secondlv,  by  its  stimulating  properties.  The  former  of  these, 
unaided  by  the  latter,  is  sufficient  to  produce  scurvy,  if  the 
predisposing  causes  of  cold,  moisture,  and  imperfect  or  ex- 
cessive exercise  be  in  operation.  The  diminution  of  the 
quantity  of  food,  and  not  its  quality ,  was  the  principal  ex- 
citing cause  of  scurvy  in  the  Milbank  Penitentiary  in  1819. 
[See  Abstinence.] 

In  what  way  the  absence  or  inadequate  supply  of  f^h 
vegetables  operates  has  not  been  ascertained.  That  the 
deficiency  of  this  article  of  nutriment  has  a  large  share  in 
producing  scurvy  is  established  by  the  flusts,  that  before  the 
extensive  introduction  of  esculent  vegetables  into  Britain, 
scurvy  was  almost  as  common  on  land  as  at  sea ;  and  also 
by  the  rapid  disappearance  of  scurvy  from  among  the  crewa 
of  ships,  so  soon  as  thev  procure  a  supply  of  vegetable 
articles  of  diet  of  an^  kind,  but  more  particularly  those  be- 
longing to  certain  tnbes  of  vegetables,— as  the  hesperidess  or 
aurantiaces  (the  orange  tribe),  the  grossulariaceas,  or  goose* 
berry  tribe,  which  are  all  acid  vesetu)le8 ;  and  the  oruciferts, 
or  mustard  tribe,  containing  cabbages  (whence  sour-kraut 
is  prepared)  and  the  well  known '  scurvy-grass,  which  are 
alkalescent  vegetables ;  the  conifers,  some  of  which  yield 
spruce;  &c. 

These  vegetables,  or  the  articles  prepared  fh>in  them, 
constitute  the  antiicorbutics,  or  means  of  preventing  and 
curing  sea-scurvy ;  but  they  are  not  all  of  equid  value,  some 
far  surpassing  the  others  in  efficacy.  Those  are  the  least  valu- 
able in  which  no  vegetable  acid  greatly  predominates,  so  as 
to  impart  to  them  an  acid  or  acidulous  taste.  Hence  the 
crucifercB  are  not  so  useful  in  their  natural  state,  as  the 
name  of  scurvy-gnss,  bestowed  on  one  of  them,  would 
seem  to  indicate ;  but  when  by  their  fermentation*  as  that 
of  cabbages  to  form  sour-kraut,  a  vegetable  acid  (acetic 
acid  ?  or  vinegar)  is  produced,  they  rise  m  the  scale  of  anti- 
scorbutic power.  But  at  the  head  of  all,  the  hesperide» 
deserve  to  be  placed,  the  membera  of  which  contain  citric 
acid:  accordingly  any  of  the  species  may  be  employed; 
but  the  most  powerful  belong  to  the  genus  dtna,  espe- 
cially the  citrus  limonum  (Risso),  the  well-known  lemon, 
since  the  introduction  of  which  into  the  navy,  in  1796, 
scurvy  has  almost  ceased.  It  may  be  used  in  various  ways ; 
the  best  is  in  the  form  of  the  fresh  fruit,  sucked  by 
the  patient:  but  in  the  absence  of  this,  lemon- juice  may 
be  employed,  and  this  is  the  usual  mode  in  the  naval 
practice.  Several  gallons  of  it,  having  a  tenth-part  of  spirit 
of  wine  added  to  preserve  it,  are  supplied  to  each  ship,  and 
in  about  a  fortnight  after  leaving  port,  its  use  is  begun ; 
each  sailor  is  allowed  one  ounce  of  it  and  one  ounce  and  a 
half  of  sugar  to  mix  with  the  grog,  or  in  many  instances 
irith  wine,  a  stated  quantity  of  which  is  granted  in  lieu  of  a 
fortain  quantity  of  spirits,  which  is  withdrawn.    Thi^  bM 
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tii6  effect  of  almost  invariably  preventine  scurvy  affecting 
any  of  the  crew ;  but  should  symptoms  of  the  disease  begin 
to  show  themselves,  they  quickly  disappear  bv  an  increase 
of  the  quantity  of  lemon-juice.  Citric-acid,  which  has  been 
crystallized  and  again  dis^lved  in  water,  is  not  so  effica- 
cious ;  neither  is  vinegar,  nor  any  other  vegetable  acid,  such 
as  tartaric,  or  malic,  so  useful,  though  the  fhiits  containing 
them  (imripe  gooseberries,  tamarinds)  are  the  best  substi- 
tutes for  lemons,  when  these  cannot  be  procured. 

No  one,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  attempted  to  explain  how 
these  vegetable  acids  produce  their  beneficial  effects.  It 
may  be  remarked,  however,  that  all  acid  fruits  have  a  very 
cooling  and  soothing  effect  in  many  complaints ;  they  are 
among  the  most  useful  rofirigerants,  and  often  sit  on  the 
stomach  and  restore  its  power,  when  in  a  very  irritable  or 
weakened  state.  This  is  particularly  the  case  where  the 
powers  of  the  stomach  and  nervous  system  have  been  much 
impaired  by  intemperance,  especially  from  the  abuse  of 
spirituous  liquors,  in  which  tartaric  acid  is  eminently  ser- 
viceable ;  even  during  a  fit  of  intoxication,  a  draught  of 
vinegar  will  restore  me  drunken  man  to  his  senses  more 
speedily  than  any  other  means.  These  acids  appear  to  exert 
a  very  considerable  vital  action  on  the  system  generally,  but 
especially  on  the  nervous  centres.  Further,  lemon-juice 
and  nne^r  exercise  a  chemical  influence  on  many  articles 
of  food  difficult  of  digestion,  as  veal ;  hence  the  practice  of 
serving  these  articles  to  table,  accompanied  by  one  or  other 
of  these  acids.  If  the  salt  has  rendered  the  meat  hard  and 
difficult  of  digestion,  may  not  these  acids  produce  some 
change  in  it,  rendering  it  less  so  by  their  chemical  pro- 
perties, as  well  as  by  meir  general  action,  heightening  or 
increasing  the  vitality  of  the  stomach,  and  consequently  its 
power  of  extracting  the  nourishment  ?  Some  local  effect  is 
produced  by  the  direct  application  of  lemon-juice,  as  slices 
of  lemon  placed  on  the  ulcers  hasten  the  healing  processes. 

Mineral  acids,  such  as  elixir  of  vitriol,  are  found  less  use- 
ful, though  they  and  other  strengthening  medicines,  such 
as  sulphate  of  quinine,  may  occasionally  prove  serviceable, 
when  lemon- juice  is  wanting,  or  fails  in  effecting  a  cure, 
which  has  happened  in  some  very  rare  instances.  An  in- 
stance occurred  in  1822,  on  board  his  majesty*s  ship  Lean- 
der,  where,  however,  probably  some  undiscovered  cause  of 
scurvy  existed  about  the  ship ;  for  we  cannot  suppose  the 
want  of  success  to  have  depended  on  peculiarity  of  consti- 
tution where  so  many  men  resisted  the  curative  influence  of 
the  medicine.  (See  also  Bampfield  on  Trovical  Dysentery.) 
Chloride  of  soda  appears  to  nave  some  claiih  to  a  favour- 
able regard ;  but  at  present  we  have  too  little  experience 
of  it,  in  this  respect,  to  speak  positively  of  its  antisoorbutio 
power. 

In  addition  to  the  lemon-juice,  ships  intended  to  be  sent 
on  long  voyages  are  supplied  with  animal  food  so  prepared, 
as  to  M  almost  as  fresh  at  the  end  of  six  years,  as  if  it  had 
been  killed  but  a  few  days  and  dressed  the  day  previous  to 
its  being  used.  This  valuable  discovery,  which  tends  so 
greatly  to  lessen  the  inconvenience  of  a  sea-life,  as  well  as 
to  secure  the  health  of  those  devoted  to  it,  was  made  by  Mr. 
Appert:  the  mode  of  effecting  it,  and  the  principle  on 
which  it  depends,  will  be  explained  under  ANTisEPncs. 

After  every  fair  degree  of  merit  is  assigned  to  other 
means  and  articles,  the  main  instrument  of  banishing 
scurvy  from  among  the  number  of  diseases  incident  to  a 
sea-life  has  been  the  liberal  use  of  lemon-juice.  The 
nation  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  who  effected 
its  universal  introduction  into  the  naval  service,  and  who 
yet  live  to  witness  the  beneficial  effects  of  their  en1is;htered 
views ;  these  are  Earl  Spencer,  who  was  first  lord  of  the 
Admiralty  in  1795,  and  the  benevolent,  and  now  venerable. 
Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  physician  to  the  fleet,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  Navy  Medical  Board  in  1795.  But  for  their  ex- 
ertions our  navy  could  not,  during  the  twenty  years  of  the 
war  which  followed  that  date,  have  achieved  those  victories 
which  have  rendered  our  country  so  illustrious.  Had  the 
mortality  in  the  navy,  throughout  these  twenty  years,  been 
equal  to  what  it  was  in  1779,  the  whole  stock  of  seamen 
would  have  been  exhausted.  (See  paper  on  the  compara- 
tive health  of  the  British  navy,  by  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  in  his 
Select  Dissertations  on  Medical  Science,  London,  1 822 ;  also 
in  vol.vi.  of  Transactions  qfthe  Medico- Chirurgical  Society.) 

The  historian  of  Anson's  voyage,  speaking  of  scurvy, 
says,  ^  the  cure  seems  impossible  by  any  remedy  or  by  any 
management  that  can  be  employed.'  In  the  present  day,  in- 
stead ofdie  remedy  being  unluiown,  it  is,  happily,  the  disease: 


a  fact  which  suggests  the  most  important  subject  for  con- 
templation, and  iustifies  the  reflections  and  language  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Blane:  '  does  it  not  afford  a  cheering  and  consolatory 
prospect,  *'  amidst  the  thousand  shocks  that  flesh  is  heir  to,** 
that  there  may  be  still  in  store  for  us,  in  the  boundless  pro- 
gression and  endless  combinations  of  knowledge,  other 
hidden  means  of  advancing  human  happiness,  of  miti- 

Sating  human  misery,  and  of  making  accessions  to  the 
ominion  of  man  over  nature  which  have  not  yet  been 
dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy.' 

The  other  diseases  to  which  the  name  of  scun^  has  been 
improperly  given,  and  some  of  the  remedies  for  which  are 
termed  antiscorbutics,  have  no  connexion  with  sea -scurvy, 
or  its  remedies.  These  various  affections  of  the  skin  are 
more  or  less  connected  with  a  scrofulous  constitution,  to 
which  are  owing  the  disordered  functions  of  the  digestion, 
whence  these  eruptions  spring.  Acidity  in  the  stomach  is  a 
concomitant  and  characteristic  symptom  of  these  diseases, 
for  the  cure  of  which  vegetable  acids  are  unavailing,  though 
the  mineral  acids,  by  their  strengthening  virtues,  are  often 
serviceable.  These  so-called  scorbutic  aJfections  are  of  very 
frequent  occurrence  among  persons  subject  to  gravel  and 
gout,  which  are,  at  the  commencement,  caused  by  acidity  in 
the  stomach :  the  appropriate  means  of  cure  for  both  com- 
plaints are  alkalies  (see  Antacids),  the  very  opposite  of 
the  means  useful  in  true  scurvy. 

The  nostrums  vended  under  the  name  of  antiscorbutics, 
and  intended  for  these  cutaneous  diseases,  though  varying 
in  their  composition,  mostly  contain,  as  tlieir  active  principle, 
some  preparation  of  mercury,  often  a  very  poisonous  one, 
which  is  always  hurtful  in  *  sea-scurvy,  and  can  only  be  ser- 
viceable in  particular  cases  of  the  other  kinds.  Its  use  re- 
quires the  greatest  caution,  directed  by  the  utmost  skill;  the 
employment  of  such  articles  should,  therefore,  be  carefully 
avoided. 

ANTISEPTICS,  from  dvri  against,  and  criwofuu  to 
putr^y,  the  means  of  preventing  those  changes  in  organized 
matter  which  are  comprehend^  under  the  term  putrefac- 
tion. All  organized  bodies  consist  of  different  materials, 
which  are  designated  theii  proximate  prindj^,  and  these 
again  are  formed  by  the  union  or  combination  of  certain 
mtimate  principles.  An  organized  body,  therefore,  is 
always  a  compound  one,  and  the  tendency  of  its  original  or 
natural  proximate  principles  to  form  others,  and,  at  last,  to 
be  resolved  into  the  ultimate  elements  of  which  they  are 
formed,  is  the  occasion  of  putrefaction,  which  takes  place  in 
all  bodies,  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed.  To  give  an  example  of  each  :  flour, 
prepared  ttom  what  was  once  a  living  and  organized  body» 
called  a  seed,  contains  two  proximate  principles,  gluten 
(bird-lime)  and  starch :  each  of  these  is  resolvable  into  defi- 
nite combinations  of  what  are  termed  simple  or  eUmenUsry 
bodies,  of  the  same  nature  as  the  constituents  of  inert  or 
inorganic  matter ;  the  most  common  of  these  are  oxygen^ 
hydrcgen,  carbon^  and  nitrogen.  The  flrat  or  proximate 
principles  are  only  met  with  in  organized  bodies;  the  latter 
equally  in  organized  and  inorganic  matter.  Oxygen,  for 
instance,  forms  a  portion  of  the  air  which  we  breathe,  ilnd 
also  of  water ;  hydrogen  forms  a  portion,  or  is  an  element, 
of  water ;  nitrogen  is  found  in  the  atmospheric  air ;  and 
carbon  exists  in  the  diamond,  in  the  charcoal  obtained  from 
wood,  or  from  animal  matter. 

All  organized  bodies  spring  from  parents  similar  to 
themselves,  possessed  of,  or  endowed  with,  a  vital  prin- 
ciple. Every  such  body  possesses  the  power  of  assimilating 
to  itself  matter  introduced  from  without,  whether  inor- 
ganic, as  table- salt,  or  organized  nfatter,  as  dead  animal 
and  vegetable  substances,  in  the  case  of  man  and  some 
other  animals,  or  merely  inorganic  matter,  as  in  the  case 
of  vegetables.  After  being  received  into  the  interior  of 
the  body,  these  matters  undergo  changes  previous  to  being 
distributed  to  'that  part  of  the  frame  destined  for  the 
reception  of  the  different  proximate  principles  which  are 
formed  out  of  them  by  the  vital  processes  of  digestion  and 
assimilation.  When  deposited  in  the  part  intended  for 
them,  they  would  speedily  enter  into  fresh  combinations, 
were  not  their  tendency  to  do  so  controlled  by  the  agency 
of  the  living  principle,  which  counteracts  the  usual  chemio^l 
affinities  of  the  constituent  or  elementary  principles.  When 
this  principle  is  weak,  or  does  not  act  with  sufficient  energy, 
either  through  the  whole  frame  or  in  any  particular  part  of 
it,  the  elementary  principles  manifest  a  disposition  to  exen 
their  ordinary  affinities,  which  would  kad  to  the  deooqppo* 
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sifcion  of  a  part  of  the  whole.  Partial  decomposition  occurs 
when  a  limh  or  other  part  of  the  hody  has  been  the  seat 
of  such  violent  inflammatory  action  that  its  structure  is 
changed,  and  its  vitality  destroyed,  so  that  it  sloughs^  as  it 
is  technically  called,  that  is,  becomes  dead :  complete  de- 
composition occurs  when  the  vital  principle  quits  tne  entire 
frame,  t.  e.  when  death  of  the  whole  body  takes  place,  and 

Sutrefoction  begins.  But  the  presence  of  the  \ital  principle 
oes  not  always  hinder  the  commencement  of  putrefaction, 
as  we  see  the  tendency  to  it  manifested  in  the  worst  kinds 
of  fevers  several  days  before  dissolution :  on  this  account 
they  were  termed  jmtrid  fevers,  and  were  conceived  to  be 
owing  to  putrescency  of  the  fluids,  a  doctrine  common  during 
tho  prevalence  of  the  humoral  pathology.  But  more  correct 
views  of  fever  have  taught  us  that  the  changes  in  the  fluids, 
both  as  respects  their  properties  and  chemical  constitution, 
are  consequent  upon  a  change  in  the  vital  action  of  the 
system,  resulting  rrom  the  impression  of  a  powerfully  mor- 
bific agent  on  the  nervous  or  circulatory  systems.  This 
impairs  the  vital  force  or  enerpr  of  the  frame,  and  lessens 
the  power  by  which  the  chemical  affinities  were  controlled  ; 
and  hence  the  early  tendency  to  putrefaction  in  persons 
affected  with  fevers  of  a  typhoid  type  or  character. 

The  complete  departure  of  the  vital  principle  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  occasion  the  commencement  or  ensure  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  processes  of  putrefaction :  the  concurrence 
of  several  other  circumstances  is  necessary.  These  are  au*, 
heat,  and  moisture :  if  any  one  of  these  be  wanting,  de- 
composition will  in  general  be  prevented.  If  the  air  has 
an  admixture  of  certain  particles  or  principles,  the  tendency 
to  putrefaction  will  be  greatly  increased  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  impregnating  the  air  with  certain  other  principles, 
greatly  lessens  the  disposition  to  decomposition.  These  cir- 
cumstances have  so  large  a  share  in  tlie  production  or  pre- 
vention of  disease  and  death,  that  a  thorough  understanding 
of  them  Is  of  vast  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  atmospheric  air,  considered  in  reference  to  its 
chemical  composition,  is  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen 
gases,  in  fixed  and  uniform  proportion,  with  carbonic  acid 
gas  in  a  small  and  variable  proportion.  But  close  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  it  receives  an  admixture  of  particles  or 
principles  of  different  kinds,  by  which  it  is  contaminated, 
and  rendered  less  fit  for  the  support  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life.  By  the  respiration  of  animals,  particularly  of  warm- 
blooded animals,  as  man,  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  is  with- 
drawn, and  a  corresponding  portion  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
is  8ul»tituted  in  its  place.  By  the  respiration  of  plants, 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  is  withdrawn,  and  an  equivalent 
portion  of  oxygen  substituted.  By  the  mutual  action  of 
the  members  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  the 
balance  of  the  constituent  elements  of  the  atmosphere  is 
maintained.  But  by  a  preponderance  of  the  members  of 
either  of  these  kingdoms,  an  excess  of  the  one  principle  and 
a  deficiency  of  the  other  will  be  occasioned.  Hence,  where 
there  is  a  large  assemblage  of  men,  the  air  is  less  fit  for 
respiration,  as  happens  in  close  apartments  :  the  most 
melancholy  example  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  narrative 
of  the  Black  Hole  at  Calcutta  ;  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
six  persons  confined  in  this  dreadful  place,  one  hundred 
and  tweniu'three  perished  diuing  one  night.  Trees  crowded 
together  m  plantations  suffer  more  from  deficiency  of 
earbonic  acid  and  oxygen,  both  of  which  are  required  for 
respiration,  than  from  deficient  nutriment  by  the  roots— a 
fact  of  which  proprietors  and  managers  of  timber-plantations 
are  either  not  aware,  or  at  least  they  neglect  tne  practice 
to  which  it  should  lead.  It  may  be  remarked  by  every  one 
that  on  the  coast,  where  animal  life  acquires  an  accession 
of  strength  from  the  purity  of  the  air,  which  abounds  in 
oxygen,  vegetable  life  languishes  from  the  deficiency  of 
carbonic  acid.  In  addition  to  these  sources  of  deterioration, 
the  air  is  contaminated  by  various  other  means,  some  occa- 
sional and  limited  in  their  operation,  others  more  constant 
and  extended  in  their  influence.  A  brief  review  of  these 
will  here  be  proper ;  but,  before  proceeding  to  enumerate 
them,  it  will  e^oi^  conclusive  evidence  of  tneir  importance 
to  adduce  one  example  of  the  influence  of  even  a  shght  ad- 
mixture of  a  deleterious  principle  with  the  ordinary  con- 
stituents of  the  air.  *  This  gas  (hydro-chloric  acid,  or  mu- 
riatic acid  gas)  must  therefore  be  very  injurious  to  vegetable 
life,  since  so  small  a  quantity  as  a  fifth  of  an  inch,  though 
diluted  with  10,000  parts  of  air,  destroyed  the  whole  vege- 
tation of  a  plant  of  considerable  size  in  less  than  two  days. 


Nay,  we  afterwards  found  that  a  tenth  part  qf  a  cubic 
inch  in  20,000  volumes  of  air  had  nearly  the  same  effects.* 
Drs.  Turner  and  Christison,  in  Brewster  s  Journal,  vol.  viii. 
p.  145. 

These  are  principles  with  the  chemical  qualities  of  which 
we  are  well  acquainted,  and  the  sources  of  which  we  can 
easily  ascertain,  and  often  remove ;  but  there  exist  others, 
of  the  nature  and  origin  of  which  far  less  is  known,  though 
their  effects  are  very  conspicuous :  such  are  the  exhalations 
from  decaying  vegetable  matter,  termed  marsh  miasmata,  or 
malaria,  and  the  exhalations  fi:t>m  the  bodies  of  men  and 
animals,  when  crowded  together,  or  from  that  of  men  labour- 
ing under  certain  diseases,  as  fevers,  called  the  matter  of 
contagion,  or  from  dead  animal  matter,  in  a  state  of  putre- 
faction, termed  putrid  efiluvia.  These  are  the  fertile  sources 
of  fevers,  v;hatever  their  form,  type,  or  appellation ;  and 
though  it  is  commonly  thought  that  the  fevers  fVom  vege- 
table matter  are  always  of  an  intermittent  or  remittent 
character,  yet  they  often  assume  the  continued  form  (see 
Ague)  ;  while  the  effluvia  from  animal  matter  mostly  give 
rise  to  fevers  of  a  continued  and  typhoid  character. 

What  the  precise  nature  of  this  deleterious  principle  is 
cannot  be  stated,  but  whatever  it  be,  when  received  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  into  the  human  system,  it  seems  to  act  aji  a 
fei-ment  or  yeast,  and  produces  a  series  of  changes,  the  ulti- 
mate object  of  which  is  to  reduce  the  body  attacked  to 
a  state  of  putrefaction.  We  have  no  test  of  its  presence 
beyond  its  effects,  but  we  know  the  sources  whence  it  springs, 
and  the  circumstances  which  favour  its  concentration,  and 
occasion  the  human  frame  to  become  more  susceptible  of  its 
infiuence.  It  is  only  by  removing  or  lessening  these  that 
we  can  escape  this  insidious  foe,  and  the  success  which  has 
attended  tlie  enlightened  measures  proposed  by  physicians 
and  chemists  should  lead  to  their  extended  application. 

Long-continued  calms,  in  which  there  is  a  stagnation  of 
the  air,  and  during  which  fresh  and  purer  particles  of  the 
atmospheric  principles  do  not  descend  fVom  the  higher 
regions  to  replace  the  heated  and  contaminated  air  near 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  conduce  much  to  the  concentration 
and  virulence  of  these  agents.  For  several  weeks  befbre 
the  plague  broke  out  in  London,  in  1665,  there  was  an  un- 
interrupted calm,  so  that  there  was  not  even  sufficient  mo- 
tion in  the  air  to  turn  a  vane.  And  at  the  season  in  which 
the  last  plague  visited  Vienna  there  had  been  no  wind  for 
three  months.  To  produce  agitation  in  the  air,  fires  were 
formerly  lighted,  and  pieces  of  artillery  discharged,  means 
altogether  inefficient  to  cause  a  considerable  commotion  in 
the  atmosphere  at  large,  though  a  fire  is  extremely  service- 
able in  renewing  the  air  of  apartments  in  houses :  the  only 
means  adequate  to  this  end  are  beyond  our  control,  though 
they  fret^uently  take  place  at  the  moments  of  the  utniost 
need;  these  are  storms  and  hurricanes,  which,  however 
desolating  m  their  immediate  effects,  are  instruments  of 
great,  though  less  obvious,  good.  After  the  hurricane  which 
proved  so  destructive  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  Indies 
in  1780,  less  disease  occurred  than  had  been  known  before ; 
even  those  who  laboured  under  sickness  at  the  time  were 
benefited  by  it;  fever,  diarrhoeas,  and  dysenteries,  but, 
above  all,  disorders  affecting  the  lungs,  were  cured.  Cases 
of  intermittent  fever  were  observed  to  be  cured  by  an 
earthquake  at  Caracas  in  March,  1812.  (See  Brando's 
Quarterly  Journal  qf  Science  for  1 81 7,  vol.  iL  p.  401 .)  Af^er 
the  excitation  of  a  storm,  plants  give  out  more  oxygen, 
which  accounts  for  the  delightful  and  Ufe-giring  freshness 
of  the  air,  of  which  every  one  is  sensible,  who  walks  out 
into  the  fields  immediately  afterwards. 

We  may  imitate  nature,  and  employ  ventilation  on  a 
small  scale,  but  with  the  best  effects,  in  our  dwelUng- 
places,  hospitals,  and  sick-rooms.  The  evils  of  neglect- 
ing thu  salutary  measure  contrast  strikingly  with  the 
beneficial  consequences  of  attending  to  it.  It  is  remarked 
by  Dr.  Macculloch,  in  his  Account  qf  the  Hebrides, 
that  while  the  inhabitants  had  no  shelter  but  huts  of  the 
most  simple  construction,  which  afforded  free  passage 
for  currents  of  air,  they  were  not  subject  to  fevers ;  but 
when,  through  the  good  intentions  of  the  proprietors,  such 
habitations  were  provided  as  seemed  more  comfortable  and 
commodious,  but  which  afforded  recesses  for  stagnating  air 
and  impurities,  which  they  had  not  the  means,  or  had  not 
a  sufficient  love  of  cleanhness,  to  remove,  febrile  infection 
was  generated.  The  mortal  fevers  which  have  occurred 
from  crowding  human  beings  together  in  small  ill-ventilated 
apartments  are  numerous.    They  were  termed  jail  and  hos- 
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pit«l-ftven,  from  their  infesting  these  places :  the  survivors  of 
the  nieht  in  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  were,  almost  without 
a  single  exception,  attacked  by  fever ;  and  the  unhappy  vic- 
tims of  the  mercenary  actors  in  the  slave-trade  were  often 
released  from  suffering  by  the  fevers  which  resulted  from 
crowding  so  many  into  a  confined  space.  To  avert  such 
calamitous  diseases,  we  must  have  recourse  to  measures 
which  will  lessen  or  remove  their  causes ;  such  as  dispersion 
of  Uie  inhabitants  or  patients  over  a  larser  space ;  enforcing 
cleanliness  of  the  apartments  and  of  their  persons,  and 
freely  ventilating  every  room.  Formerly,  in  the  hospital  at 
Leeds,  no  patient  suffering  from  compound  fracture  or  other 
severe  accident  survived,  till  the  ventilation  of  the  wards  was 
improved.  One  of  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  the  different 
influence  of  fbul  and  pure  air  is  to  be  found  in  the  Report  of 
the  Lying<n  Ho^pitcu  of  Dublin,  In  the  space  of  four  years, 
ending  in  1784,  in  a  badly-ventilated  house,  there  died  2944 
children  out  of  7650.  But  after  freer  ventilation,  the  deaths 
in  the  same  period  of  time,  and  in  a  like  number  of  chil- 
dren, amounted  only  to  279.  Attention  to  this  point  will 
prove  a  protection  from  numerous  causes  of  disease.  The 
annual  mortalitv  of  Manchester  in  1757  was  I  in  25,  and  in 
1770,  1  in  28 ;  but  in  1811  it  was  1  in  74,  a  change  mainly 
attributable  to  the  improvements  in  ventilation  effected  by 
Drs.  Percival  and  Ferriar. 

Stagnant  water,  and  the  mud  which  remains  after  it  has 
evaporated,  marshes  and  places  occasionally  overflowed, 
emit  exhalations  not  less  noxious  than  those  from  decaying 
animal  matter,  or  the  bodies  of  human  beings.  These  are 
the  more  powerful  in  proportion  to  the  heat;  hence,  in  tro- 
pical and  warm  countries,  they  ^ve  rise  to  the  yellow- 
fever  and  the  jungle-fever,  which  are  rapid  in  their 
course,  and  generally  fatal  in  their  close :  in  colder  coun- 
tries they  produce  continued  remittent  and  intermittent 
fevers.  The  exhalations  are  always  less  hurtftil  in  pro- 
portion to  the  activity  of  the  vegetation.  The  inhabitants 
of  that  part  of  the  town  of  Batavia  which  is  nearest 
the  mud  and  slime  left  by  the  tide  suffer  more  from  fevers 
than  those  who  dwell  next  the  marshes,  unhealthy  as 
these  are.  In  the  marshes  of  Ank6,  a  great  number  of 
different  Jdnds  of  grasses,  rushes,  &c.,  grow,  and  the  spaces 
between  these  plants  are  covered  with  large  quantities  of  the 
Piitia  Hratiotes,  the  leaves  of  which  float  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  absorb  a  great  quantity  of  the  noxious  va- 
pours as  fast  as  they  are  exhaled,  and  change  them,  by  the 
aid  of  the  sun's  ra^s,  into  respirable  air.  This  change  is 
effected  by  the  pistia  more  than  by  any  other  plant;  for 
it  is  known  from  experiments  to  be  so  powerftil  a  preventive 
of  decomposition  of  stagnant  water,  that  if  fishes  be  put 
into  a  small  quantity  of  water,  in  which  they  would  other- 
wise perish  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  they  may  be  pre- 
servea  alive  for  a  long  time  by  covering  its  surface  with  these 
singular  plants.  The  utility  of  a  piece  of  moss  introduced 
into  the  vase  where  gold  fishes  are  kept  is  well  known ; 
and  the  lenma  or  duckweed,  and  other  plants  which  cover 
^e  sur&ce  of  ponds  in  summer,  render  a  similar  service  to 
the  air  here,  wnich  the  pistia  does  to  that  around  Batavia. 
Where  marshes  cannot  be  drained,  the  planting  them  with 
marsh  and  aquatic  plants,  and  such  trees  as  alders  and  pop- 
lars, is  the  best  mode  of  mitigating  the  evils  which  result 
frx)m  them.  The  beneficial  effects  of  draining  and  forming 
under-ground  sewers  are  shown  in  the  perfect  immunity 
which  London  enjoys  frt>m  ague  as  an  epidemic,  contrasted 
with  former  times.  Dr.  Caius,  the  most  eminent  physician 
in  England  at  that  period,  states,  that  the  mortality  of  Lon- 
don frt)m  ague  in  1558  was  such,  that  the  living  could 
hardly  bury  the  dead. 

When  these  natural  means  of  preventing  animal  and 
vegetaUe  exhalations  cannot  be  employed,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  artificial  means  of  disarming  them  of  their  po- 
tency. Of  the  measures  formerly  resorted  to  for  this  pur- 
pose, some  were  useless,  while  otners  were  hurtful  to  the 
sick,  and  could  not  be  practised  without  the  removal  of  the 
patients,  which  can  rarely  be  accomplished.  All  of  them, 
in  point  of  efficacy  and  facility  of  application,  fall  short  of 
two  agents,  which  bid  fair  to  render  every  other  superfluous: 
these  are  the  chlorides  of  soda  and  of  lime.  In  these  prepa- 
rations chlorine  is  combined  with  the  bases  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  susceptible  of  decomposition,  and  is  evolved  with  more 
or  less  rapidity  according  to  the  ingredients  or  impurities 
it  meets  with  in  the  air.  The  most  common  of  these  im- 
purities is  carbonic  acid  ^as,  which  is  produced  both  by 
the  respiration  of  living  animals,  and  by  the  decomposition  of 


their  bodies  when  dead.  Another  product  of  jiutrid  animal 
matter  is  ammoniaoal  gas,  which  generally  unites  with  the 
carbonic  acid,  and  forms  oarbonate  of  ammonia,  the  presence 
of  which  may  be  reconnzed  by  the  pungency  of  the  air  im- 
pregnated with  it,  wnich  a£fects  both  the  eyes  and  the 
organ  of  smell.  Now  it  is  interesting  to  remark,  that  car- 
bonic acid  gas  has  the  greatest  tendency  to  unite  with  the 
soda  or  the  lime,  and  to  liberate  the  chlorine.  Again,  chlo- 
rine decomposes  ammoniacal  gas  bv  abstracting  the  hydro- 
gen from  the  nitrogen,  and  forming  nvdro-chlonc  or  muriatic 
acid.  One  example  of  its  beneficial  action  will  prove  its 
utility.  Air  was  passed  through  blood,  which  had  been  left 
to  putrefy  for  eight  days  ;  beins  then  passed  through  a  solu- 
tion of  the  chloride  of  lime,  carbonate  of  lime  was  deposited, 
and  the  air  was  rendered  inodorous  and  completely  purified. 
These  agents  can  only  be  productive  of  benefit  within  a 
limited  range  of  atmosphere,  yet  they  may  be  employed 
successfully  to  purify  the  air  of  hospitals,  sick-rooms,  &c. 

Quick-lime,  or  charcoal  recently  prepared,  has  been  em- 
ployed to  absorb  fetid  and  noxious  exhalatbns,  and  though 
inferior  to  the  chlorides*  may  be  used  in  some  cases,  such  as 
when  the  patient  cannot  bear  the  smell  either  of  the  chlo- 
ride of  soda  or  of  lime.  When  the  matter  of  contagion  is 
supposed  to  be  attached  to  woollen  or  cotton  clothes,  we  may' 
expose  these  to  a  hiffh  temperature,  212*^  of  Fahrenheit,  for 
some  hours,  by  which  it  will  be  dissipated. 

An  equally  important  means  of  warding  off  the  effects  of 
exposure  to  a  contagious  atmosphere,  is  to  put  the  body  in 
a  posture  of  defence  by  strengthening  it,  and  regulating  the 
general  health.  Increasing  the  vital  force  of  the  system 
renders  it  less  susceptible  of  being  acted  npon  by  impure 
air;  hence  nourishing  food  and  tonic  medicines  may  be 
regarded  as  indirectly  antiseptics.  It  is  a  wise  precaution 
not  to  visit  the  sick  without  previously  takins  food.  But 
useful  as  a  supply  of  proper  nourishment  is,  stiU  it  is  of  infe- 
rior efficacy,  as  a  protective  means,  compsured  with  ventila- 
tion and  cleanliness,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  instructive 
fact,  that  in  Great  Britain,  we  were  200  years  later  in  ^et- 
tin^  rid  of  pestilence  than  of  famine.  Most  of  the  medicines 
which  were  formerly  termed  antiseptics  are  either  tonics  or 
refiigerants :  of  which  cinchona  bark  xqay  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  first  class,  and  the  mineraTand  vegetable  acids, 
as  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  tartaric  acid  or  citric  acid  of 
the  second.  Tonic  antiseptics  cannot  be  employed  with 
propriety  or  safety  at  the  beginning  of  fevers  or  inflamma- 
tory complaints,  but  in  miany  diseases  a  period  arrives  when 
they  may  be  usefully  administered.  The-period  when  their 
employment  becomes  safe  requires  the  nicest  discrimination 
on  the  part  of  the  medical  attc;ndant ;  and  too  numerous 
are  the  instances  where  their  premature  employment  has 
rekindled  the  disease  which  might  otherwise  speedily  have 
subsided.  We  are,  however,  justified  in  having  recourse  to 
them  at  an  earlier  period  in  those  diseases  which  we  know 
to  have  a  great  tendency  to  lead  rapidly  to  the  death  of  some 
part ;  such  as  in  the  malignant  or  putrid  sore-throat  of  scarlet 
foyer ;  or  in  continued  fever  of  a  very  typhoid  character. 

The  refrigerating  antiseptics  may  be  benefioially  used 
from  a  very  early  period  of  inflammatory  diseases,  especially 
of  the  young  and  robust*  in  such  diseases  as  scurvy  (t.#. 
sea-scurvy)  they  surpass  all  other  remedies. 

As  the  operations  of  nature  in  regard  to  organised  matter 
seem  to  consist  in  reducing  to  their  elementary  state  each 
individual,  or  part,  when  it  ceases  to  live,  and  in  reoonstruct> 
ing  others,  it  forms  an  interesting  and  important  subject  of 
investigation  to  inquire  in  what  way  the  former  of  these  may 
be  prevented,  when  it  is  desirable  to  preserve  the  whole  or 
a  part  of  organized  matter  from  putrefaction;  by  what 
means  can  the  tendency  to  putrefaction  be  so  modifi«fd,  that 
the  result  of  it,  though  leading  to  the  formation  of  a  sub- 
stance having  a  very  different  character,  shall  yet  be  of  a 
kind  which  may  be  preserved  for  a  longer  period,  than 
the  original  suostance;  and  how  the  process  of  putre- 
faction may  be  rendered  a  useful,  instead  of  a  noxious, 
operation.  The  first  two  questions  concern  the  preservation 
of  food,  so  that  the  produce  of  a  period  of  plenty  ma>be 
stored  up  as  a  provision  for  a  time  of  scarcity,  and  the  super- 
abundant productions  of  one  coontry  may  be  transmitted  in 
a  sound  and  wholesome  state  to  a  distant  land.  It  also 
concerns  the  provisioning  of  our  ships,  so  as  to  ensure  the 
health  of  the  crews,  as  far  as  depends  upon  a  proper  supply 
of  animal  and  vegetable  diet  The  last  question  relives  to  the 
beneficial  application  of  putrefying  material*  to  th#  soil  M 
manures. 
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AU  orgaumd  6ubstaoo«$  do  not  putrefy  with  tqusl 
rapidity,  nor  under  all  circumstances,  yecomposition  goes 
on  fastest  in  substances  which  contain  nitrogen;  most 
slowly  in  substances  which  contain  carbon :  henoe  animal 
matters  putrefy  quickly  ;  vegetable,  especially  of  a  woody 
texture,  gradually :  the  decomposition  of  the  former  is  cha- 
racterized by  an  unpleasant  odour,  and  the  formation  of 
ammonia ;  that  of  the  latter  is  rarely  unpleasant,  except  it 
be  of  vegetables  which  contain  nitrogen,  such  as  cabbages 
and  fun^.  The  conditions  necessary  for  the  process  of 
putrefaction  to  take  nlace  are,  the  presence  of  air,  of  a  cer- 
tain temperature,  and  moisture.  It  any  one  of  these  be  ex- 
cluded, the  pnrocess  is  prevented.  The  moisture  may  either  be 
external,  or  it  may  be  the  fluids  of  the  bodv  itself.  The  bulk 
of  the  animal  frame  is  made  up  of  fluids  the  preponderance 
of  which  over  the  solids  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  an  entire, 
but  perfectly  dry,  natural  mummv  of  a  full  grown  native 
of  the  island  of  Teneriffe ;  though  all  the  sond  parts  of  it 
are  preserved,  it  does  not  exceed  seven  ^unds  and  a  half 
in  weight.  The  fluids  must  either  be  dissipated  by  heat, 
abstracted  fh>m  the  body  by  some  chemical  process,  or  ren- 
dered solid  by  a  very  low  temperature,  if  we  wish  to  pre- 
serve any  animal  substance  in  the  state  most  near  that  of 
its  natural  constitution.  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  we  shall 
here  speak  of  the  modes  of  preserving  food  under  two  heads, 
the  natural  and  the  artificial. 

The  former  modes  comprehend  those  which  eflTect  this 
end  by  abstracting  or  excluding  one  or  more  of  the  chief 
agents,--heat,  moisture,  and  air,— and  fUmishes  the  answer 
to  our  first  (question ;  the  latter  comprehend  those  methods 
of  preparation  or  mixture  which  may  be  considered  to  be 
the  answer  to  the  second  question. 

1st  Abstraction  of  heat.  The  presence  of  heat  is  essen- 
tial to  the  exertion  of  those  chemical  affinities  which  take 
place  during,  or  constitute  the  process  of,  decomposition ; 
abstracting  it,  therefore,  checks  or  suspends  them;  most 
articles  of  food  keep  better  in  cold  than  in  warm  weather. 
When  the  heat  has  been  so  completely  abstracted  that  the 
juices  are  frozen,  t.d.,  become  solid,  the  preservation  of  the 
substance  is  more  efftectually  accomplished.  Indeed  they 
may  thus  be  preserved  for  a  time  almost  beyond  belief.  In 
the  year  1779,  on  the  shores  of  the  Frozen  Ocean,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Lena,  an  animal  of  immense  size  was 
discovered  imbedded  in  ice,  which,  as  it  melted,  gradually 
disclosed  him  to  view.  His  hair,  skin,  and  flesh  were  in  so 
good  a  state  of  preservation,  that  dogs  and  many  wild 
animals  preyed  upon  it.  (Some  of  the  hair  may  be  seen  in 
the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Lincoln's- 
inn-fields.)  In  the  opinion  of  Cuvier,  this  animal  differs 
fh>m  every  known  species  of  elephant,  and  is,  therefore, 
considered  by  him  as  antediluvian,  and  to  have  been  pre- 
served from  the  remote  period  of  the  deluge  in  the  mass  of 
ice  which  enveloped  him. 

On  this  principle  the  Russians  preserve  their  fMultry, 
which  they  kill  in  Octobert  ana  pack  in  tubs  with 
layers  of  inow  between.  The  markets  of  St  Peters- 
burg are  supplied  with  veal  brought  from  a  great  distance 
in  this  state,  as  well  as  with  who&  hogs,  sheep,  and  fish. 
The  Canadians  preserve  their  provisions  in  the  same  way. 
Almost  the  only  instance  in  which  we  adopt  this  practice  is 
in  sending  ftsh  from  Scotland  to  London ;  but  it  might  be 
employed  for  the  preservation  of  many  other  articles,  eggs 
for  example. 

A  precaution  is  necessary  in  thawing  them ;  for  this  end, 
they  should  always  be  put  into  cold  water  first.  Indeed,  in 
the  case  of  persons  lost  in  the  snow,  recovery  is  much  more 
likely  to  be  brought  about  by  plunging  the  individual  into 
cold  water,  than  by  placing  him  in  a  warm  bed. 

This  method  of  preserving  fiM)d  is  not  applicable  to  vege- 
tables, but  when  these  are  frozen  they  should  also  be  first 
put  into  cold  water. 

2nd.  The  abstraction  of  moisture  by  heat  is  employed  in 
drying  fish  and  other  animal  substances,  as  beef,  bacon,  &c., 
though  in  these  the  rapid  tendency  to  putrefaction  makes 
the  employment  of  a  certain  quantity  of  salt,  &c.,  along 
with  desiccation  necessary,  unless  the  process  be  carried  on 
with  great  rapidity,  which  may  be  effected  by  a  high  tem- 
perature and  a  free  circulation  of  air.  Hence  in  many  places, 
where  turf  or  peal  is  burnt,  hams  are  hung  within  the  wide 
kitehen  chimney ;  but,  by  this  means,  the  juices  are  dissi- 
pated, and,  consequently,  the  flavour,  as  well  as  nutritious 
property,  of  the  meat  is  lessened,  and  its  indigestibility  is 
meieased.    This  method  is  better  suited  for  the  preservation 


of  vegetable  substances,  such  as  grain,  bay,  &c.  It  is  by 
this  means  that  botanists  preserve  plants  to  form  a  hortui 
siccus,  or  herbarium,  and  manv  ptants  are  preserved  for 
medical  use.  But  in  the  case  or  these  last,  a  hi^  tempt* 
rature  should  never  be  applied,  as  it  dissipates  their  active 
principles. 

3rd.  The  exclusion  of  sources  of  oxygen- gas  constitutes 
another  means  of  effecting  the  end  in  view ;  and  as  the 
atmospheric  air  is  the  most  common,  as  well  as  universal 
source  of  oxygen,  we  shall  limit  our  remarks  to  the  means 
of  excluding  it.  The  influence  of  this  is  very  great.  Reau- 
mur varnished  some  eggs,  and  found  that  at  ttie  end  of  two 
years,  they  were  yet  eapable  of  producing  chickens ;  and 
bomare  mentions  an  instance  where  three  eggs  were  inclosed 
within  the  walls  of  a  church  in  the  Milanese,  and  when 
found  at  the  end  of  300  years,  they  had  not  lost  their 
flavour.  On  this  principle  butter  is  rubbed  by  care^l 
housewifes  over  their  eggs ;  lime-water,  however,  is  the  best 
medium  in  which  to  place  eggs  for  long  keeping.  But  more 
valuable  articles  than  eggs  are  preserved  by  this  means ;  and 
in  a  condition  nearly  equal  to  their  fresh  state.  We  allude  to 
the  method  of  preservinganimal  food  and  vegetables,  promul- 
gated by  M.  Appert  This  consists  in  boiling  the  articles 
(if  meat,  the  bones  must  be  first  taken  out)  to  nearly  as 
great  a  degree  as  if  intended  for  immediate  consumption ; 
they  are  then  put  into  jars,  or  now  generallv  into  tin 
canisters,  which  must  be  completely  filled  with  a  broth 
or  jelly  prepared  from  portions  of  the  same  meat  The  iars 
are  then  corked  and  covered  with  a  luting  formed  of  quick-* 
lime  and  cheese,  or  if  canisters  be  used,  these  are  carefully 
soldered  down.  After  this,  they  are  placed  in  a  boiler  of 
cold  water,  to  which  heat  is  then  applied  till  the  water  boils, 
and  the  boiling  of  which  is  continued  for  an  hour ;  the  fire 
must  then  be  instantlv  extinguished,  and  the  water  soon 
drawn  off,  but  the  boiler  must  not  be  uncovered,  or  the 
bottles  taken  out  for  one  or  two  hours  after. 

By  this  method  meat  may  be  kept  sound  and  well- 
flavoured  for  six  years,  or  even  lon^r,  and  sent  to  any  part 
of  the  globe.  (See  Appert,  Art  qf  Preserving  Animal  and 
Vegetable  St^stanceSf  London,  1811.) 

The  natural  methods  of  preserving  organized  substances 
are  few  and  simple ;  the  artificial  more  numerous,  as  well  as 
more  complex.  They  consist  either  in  causing  such  changes 
in  the  elementary  constitution  of  a  body  as  shall  form  a  new 
and  less  destructible  article,  or  by  introducing  some  addi- 
tional principle  which  shall  hinder  the  exercise  at  the 
natural  tendencies  or  affinities  of  the  elements  of  the  sub- 
stance. 

The  first  set  of  means  constitute  the  various  kinds  of  fer- 
mentation, of  which  this  is  not  the  place  to  treat,  but  with 
respect  to  which  we  may  remark  that  the  products  of  them 
are  not  only  little  disposed  to  undergo  decomposition,  but 
have  also  a  powerful  effect  in  preventing  other  substances 
fix>m  undergoing  it ;  the  most  remarkable  of  these  are  acetic 
acid  or  vinegar,  and  alcohol.  The  mode  of  action  of  vinegar 
or  pyrolig^eous  acid  in  preventing  the  decomposition  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  substances  has  not  been  determined,  but 
alcohol  is  supposed  to  act  by  abstracting  the  elements  of 
water.  The  formation  of  sugar,  which  is  another  product  of 
fermentation,  is  a  powerful  means  of  preserving  fruits,  in 
which  it  is  formed  spontaneously,  or  to  which  it  is  afterwards 
added.  Fruits  are  ripened  by  the  conversion  of  the  acid 
which  they  contain  into  sugar,  and  as  this  requires  the  aid 
of  light  and  heat,  fruits  gathered  in  the  afternoon  are  less 
acid  than  if  gathered  in  the  morning,  and  keep  much  better. 
The  addition  of  sugar  is  practised  in  forming  syrups,  jellies, 
and  preserves. 

Those  parts  of  plants  which  contain  much  carbon  last 
the  longest,  whether  dead  or  alive :  many  vegetable  struc- 
tures have  been  preserved  entire,  embedded  in  charcoal, 
in  the  most  antient  coal  fbrmations;  and  in  bogs  and 
mosses,  trees  are  met  witli,  having  a  perfect  integrity 
of  structure.  Even  in  trees  cut  down  and  exposed  to 
air  and  moisture,  the  bark,  which  contains  most  carbon, 
endures  after  the  rest  has  perished.  The  seed  also 
contains  much  carbon,  and  owing  to  this  retains  its  vege- 
tative power  often  for  a  hundred  years  or  more.  When 
seeds  are  sent  firom  India  to  England,  they  are  always 
wrapped  in  recently  prepared  charcoal.  When  stakes  or 
piles  of  wood  are  to  be  driven  into  the  beds  of  rivers  or 
marshes,  they  are  previously  charred;  and  to  preserve 
water  sent  to  sea,  the  inner  side  of  the  cask  is  also  charred. 
A  more  perfbot  mode  of  preserving  water  fVom  becoming 
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putrid,  is  to  saturate  it  with  fresh  lime,  (and  in  this  lime- 
water,  eggs  for  use  at  sea  may  be  kept :)  when  the  water  is 
needed,  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of 
▼itriol)  will  precipitate  the  lime,  and  leave  the  water  pure 
and  wholesome.  But  for  this  purpose  it  must  he  caremlly 
closed  against  the  admission  of  the  air,  otherwise  the  lime 
will  be  precipitated  by  abstracting  carbonic  acid  from 
the  air. 

There  are  many  substances  ^ich  when  added  to  animal 
matter  prevent  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  their  decomposi- 
tion, such  as  salt-petre  (nitrate  of  potass),  and  common  salt 
(chloride  of  sodium),  which  last  is  supposed  to  act  by  abstract- 
ing the  elements  of  water ;  certain  it  is  that  meat  is  rendered 
by  salting  much  drier,  harder,  less  easily  digested,  and  conse- 
quently less  nourishing.  [See  Antiscorbutics.]  Many 
aromatic  substances  have  a  similar  power  of  preventing 
putrefaction  fdr  a  time.  They  were  extensively  employed 
in  embalming  in  antient  as  well  as  modern  times,  as  the 
Egyptian  mummies  prove.  Oils  and  resinous  substances 
long  resist  putrefaction,  and  preserve  other  substances  from 
it ;  bitumen,  naphtha,  and  empyreumatic  oils,  are  examples 
of  this.  Russia  leather,  which  is  dressed  with  the  empyreu- 
matic oil  of  the  birch,  not  only  does  not  become  mouldy,  but 
also  preserves  the  books  which  are  bound  with  it.  The 
process  of  decomposition  is  greatly  hastened  by  the  agency  of 
fungi,  such  as  those  which  cause  mouldiness,  and  the  more 
formidable  destroyers  which  occasion  the  dry-rot.  The 
fUngi  which  cause  mouldiness  are  generally  prevented  from 
developing  themselves  by  the  presence  of  some  aromatic 
oil ;  and  the  others  which  occasion  the  dry-rot  in  timber, 
may  be  prevented  from  developing  themselves  by  the  pro- 
cess invented  by  Mr.  Kyan.  This  consists  in  combining 
the  albumen  of  the  wood  with  bi-chloride  of  mercury  (cor- 
rosive sublimate),  which  it  converts  into  the  proto-chloride, 
in  the  same  way  that  animal  albumen  combines  with,  and  con- 
verts into  the  proto-chloride,  the  same  compound  (see  Albu- 
men); the  wood  is  thus  rendered  insusceptible  of  the 
attacks  of  the  fungi.  Fungi  often  attack  and  destroy 
the  cereal  grains,  particularly  wheat :  the  worst  of  these, 
viz.,  the  uredo  foBtida,  (pepper-brand,)  may  be  prevented 
from  ferther  developing  itself  by  steeping  the  seeds  for 
twelve  hours  in  lime-water.  (See  Paper  by  Mr.  Bauer,  in 
Penny  Magazine,  No.  64.) 

Insects  are  frequent  agents  of  nature  in  forwarding  the 
processes  of  decomposition.  Some  penetrate  growing  trees, 
and  either  injure  them  by  opening  a  passage  to  air  and 
moisture,  or  by  depositing  their  eggs,  the  larvse  from  which 
feed  upon  the  juices  and  organs  of  the  trees.  Such  b  the 
destructive  power  of  some  insects  in  this  latter  way,  that 
some  years  a^o  a  million  and  a  half  of  pine  trees,  in  the 
Hartz  mountams,  perished  from  the  ravages  of  the  bostrichus 
tyvographus^  80,000  larvsD  of  which  were  found  in  one  tree. 
A  Dout  fourteen  years  ago,  the  elm-trees  in  St  James's  Park, 
and  the  environs  of  London,  suffered  greatly  from  a  small 
insect  called  the  hylesinus  destructor.  The  only  means  yet 
known  of  stopping  these,  is  the  expedient  suggested  by  Mr. 
M'l^ay,  of  cutting  down  the  trees  and  burning  them,  when 
the  eggs  have  been  deposited,  before  they  turn  to  lar^'8D  or 
winged  insects. 

The  collections  of  entomologists  and  botanists  suffer  much 
from  the  depredations  of  insects.  Those  which  infest  col- 
lections of  insects  may  be  driven  away  by  placing  camphor 
in  the  cases,  or  by  introducing  a  solution  of  bi-chloride  of 
mercury  into  the  blood-vessels  of  larger  animals  previous  to 
stuffing  them.  D^ed  plants,  for  botanical  specimens,  may 
be  preserved  from  the  attacks  of  the  ptinus  fur,  by  applying 
to  them,  when  perfectly  dry,  a  solution  of  bi-chloride  of 
mercury,  of  the  strength  of  two  drachms  to  a  pint  of  rectified 
spirit  of  wine,  to  which  a  little  camphor  has  been  added.  It 
must  be  applied  to  the  whole  specimen  by  means  of  a  camel- 
hair  pencil. 

The  last  question  proposed  to  be  answered,  was  how  to 
render  the  process  of  putrefaction  of  bodies  useful,  instead 
of  pernicious.  The  obvious  answer  to  this  is,  to  bury  them 
under  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Animal  bodies  should  be 
buried  sooner  than  most  vegetable  substances;  but  cru- 
ciferous plants,  such  as  cabbages,  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
are  as  pernicious  as  any,  and  should  be  buried ;  some  years 
ago  a  severe  fever  originated  at  Cambridge,  owing  to  a 
quantity  of  <»bbage8  having  been  thrown  over  a  garden-walL 
Such  matters  should  always  be  buried  as  manure.  '  In 
this  case  the  food  of  plants  is  prepared  where  it  can  be  used ; 
and  that  which  would  off^d  uie  senses,  and  injure  the 


health,  if  exposed,  is  converted  by  mdual  jtrooenes  into 
forms  of  beauty  and  useftilness ;  the  fetid  eaa  is  rendered  a 
constituent  of  the  aroma  of  the  flower,  and  what  might  be 
poison,  becomes  nourishment  to  men  and  animals/  (See 
Davy's  Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry.) 

ANTISPASMODICS,  from  ivri,  against,  and  tnraafibc, 
spasm,  the  means  of  removing  spasm.  The  state  called 
spasm>  or  cramp,  occurs  only  in  muscular  structures,  and  con- 
sists in  an  irregular,  and  often  excessive,  action  of  particular 
fibres  of  a  miLscle,  of  an  entire  muscle,  or  of  several  muscles. 
The  muscles  of  an  animal  of  the  higher  degrees  of  organi- 
zation, such  as  man,  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  one 
set  comprising  those  which  are  concerned  in  carrying  on 
the  functions  most  essential  to  life,  viz.  the  circulation, 
respiration,  and  digestion,  which  act  independently  of  the 
will,  and  are  therefore  called  involtmtary  muscles;  the 
other,  which  are  organs  of  motion,  and  subject,  in  a  certain 
degree,  to  the  control  of  the  will,  are  termed  voluntary 
muscles.  Each  set  act  in  consequence  of  the  application  to 
them  of  some  stimulus ;  and  their  action  is  only  uniform  or 
natural  when  their  appropriate  stimuli  are  applied.  The 
heart,  for  example,  contracts  from  the  stimulus  of  the  blood ; 
and  the  intestines  are  so  constructed  as  to  have  proper  mo- 
tions excited  in  them  by  the  food  which  we  take,  and  the  secre- 
tions which  are  mixed  with  it ;  which  actions,  in  the  healthy 
state,  go  on,  not  only  without  our  willing  it,  but  also  with- 
out our  consciousness.  The  stimulus  to  the  other  set  is 
either  a  sensation  felt  in  the  part  and  communicated  to  the 
chief  nervous  centres,  viz.  the  spinal  chord  or  brain,  or  a 
spontaneous  effort  of  volition  proceeding  from  the  brain, 
and  originating  in  some  thought,  and  connected  with  some 
purpose  or  design,  to  be  executed  by  the  muscles  thrown 
into  action.  Of  the  motion  of  such  muscles  we  are  always 
more  or  less  conscious,  and  when  the  system  is  in  its  perfect 
or  usual  state  of  health,  we  can  repeat  their  action  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  and  regulate  its  degree  by  re- 
peated and  distinct  efforts  of  the  will ;  as  when  a  man  walks, 
and  quickens  or  slackens  his  pace  according  to  his  inclina- 
tion. But  a  variety  of  circumstances  influence  the  action 
both  of  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscles,  and  render  it 
irregular :  when  influenced  by  any  of  these,  the  action  of 
the  involuntary  muscles  becomes  sensible  and  painfiil,  and 
the  voluntary  muscles  cease  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
will,  and  act  not  only  without  its  stimulus,  but  often  against 
its  consent.  These  disordered  actions  would  appear  to  be 
owing  to  some  improper  stimulus,  instead  of  the  appropriate 
one,  being  applied  to  the  organ  or  part  affected.  Venous 
blood,  circulating  in  the  arteries,  is  productive  of  great  dis- 
turbance ;  and  if  much  of  it  be  conveyed  to  the  brain,  it  will 
act  as  a  poison  to  that  organ,  for  which  arterial  blood  is  the 
natural  stimulus  as  well  as  source  of  nourishment  In  like 
manner  there  are  bodies  which,  though  perfectly  mild,  such  as 
alimentary  substances  of  difficult  digestion,  yet  excite  more 
violent  commotions  of  the  stomach  than  other  substances 
which  are  of  a  very  acrimonious  nature.  Undigested  food, 
or  unhealthy  secretions,  in  the  intestines,  excite  more  dis- 
turbance and  spasmodic  contractions  (t.6.cholic,  in  different 
degrees  of  severity)  than  foreign  substances,  which  we  might  . 
expect  to  prove  verv  hurtfUl;  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
poison  of  the  viper,  which  is  perfectly  innocent  when  received 
into  the  stomach. 

Both  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscles,  and  the  organs 
of  secretion,  are  very  much  influenced  by  emotions  of  the 
mind.  Under  the  influence  of  hope  or  joy  the  heart  beats 
vigorously,  while  under  the  depressing  passions  its  action  is 
slow  and  laborious,  and  accompanied  with  such  oppression 
as  to  have  given  origin  to  the  phrase, '  a  heavy  heart*  Fear 
excites  to  irregular  contraction  and  relaxation  many  of  the 
voluntary  muscles,  whence  comes  trembling ;  and  produces 
relaxation  of  certain  muscles,  called  sphincters,  which  are 
usually  contracted;  it  also  augments  several  of  the  secretions. 
Grief,  when  not  excessive,  increases  the  secretion  of  the 
lachrymal  gland,  producing  a  flow  of  tears ;  if  extreme,  it 
hinders  secretion,  and  forms  tiie  state  truly  characterized 
by  our  great  poet : 

'  A  misery  too  de«p  for  tears.* 

Anger  often  causes  the  bile  to  be  secreted  in  greater  quan- 
tity, to  be  altered  in  its  quality,  and  often  absorbed  into  the 
blood,  thus  producing  jaundice.  The  state  of  mind  which 
may  be  termed  vexation  often  lessens  the  secretion  of  bile,  but 
augments  that  of  the  kidneys ;  and  every  attack  of  hysteria 
terminates  in  a  profuse  flow  of  limpid  urine,  which  \m  desti- 
tute of  the  usual  admixture  of  bile. 
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-  Those  mental  emotions^  either  directly,  or  indirectly 
through  the  altered  and  unhealUiy  secretions,  occasion  in 
many  persons  spasmodic  contractions  of  some  muscular 
organs,  which  are  so  violent  as  to  produce  alarming  and 
often  &tal  diseases.  Of  this.  Angina  Pectoris  furnishes 
an  example ;  and  so  powerful  are  the  effects  of  excessive 
joy  in  some  instances,  that  the  heart  bursting  is  not  a  mere 
figure  of  speech,  and  of  grief  in  other  instances,  that 
the  heart  breaking  is  not  a  metaphor,  but  a  reality.  Many 
spasmodic  actions,  such  as  the  cough  of  hooping-cough,  are 
kept  up  by  habit ;  others,  such  as  the  strange  gesticula- 
tions of  St.  Vitus*s  Dance,  are  acq^uired  from  imitation,  as 
stuttering  or  stammering  is  occasionally;  and  both  may 
become  a  habit,  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  lay  aside. 

What  is  termed  sympathy  is  even  more  powerful  than 
imitation,  which  implies  a  voluntary  adoptbn  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  others :  scarcely  any  persons  in  a  company  can 
avoid  yawning  if  one  sets  the  example.  Now,  yawnins;  is 
an  involuntary  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw,  which  is 
thus  propagated  through  a  large  assemblage  of  persons  ;  so 
hystericsd  and  even  epileptic  spasms  are  communicated 
from  one  to  another,  often  to  a  frightful  extent,  if  an  indivi- 
dual subject  to  these  complaints  suffer  an  attack  in  theatres, 
churches,  or  private  apartments.  Such  an  occurrence  is 
sometimes  merely  the  result  of  affectation,  but  more  fre- 
quently it  is  the  conseauence  of  an  irresistible  impulse.  No 
one  was  ever  seized  witn  tetanus  from  witnessing  the  spasms 
of  a  person  affected  with  that  excruciating  disease ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  observing 
that  in  it  the  mind  is  in  no  degree  implicated,  the  mental 
faculties  remaining  clear  and  undisturbed  to  its  termination: 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  this  complaint  some 
inflammation  or  pecuUar  state  of  irritation  exists  about  the 
origin  of  the  nerves,  which  no  one  ccm  induce  at  will,  and 
which  neither  primarily  nor  secondarily  happens  in  the 
others,  which  are  more  strictly  nervous  affections,  t.  e.  merely 
disorders  of  the  functions  of  nerves  without  alteration  of 
structure.  The  development  of  tetanus  is  slow,  often  not 
showing  any  sign  of  its  intended  attack  till  some  days  afler 
the  cause  of  it  began  to  operate  on  the  system.  The  others 
are  mostly  instantaneous,  unexpected,  and  rapid  in  all  their 
stages.  The  impression  they  make  on  the  by-standers  is 
increased  by  the  surprise  felt  at  their  unlooked-for  occur- 
rence, often  without  any  obvious  or  sufficient  cause.  The 
more  sensitive  of  those  around  are  therefore  most  apt  to  foil 
into  a  similar  state  or  train  of  actions.  Of  the  persons  so 
affected,  the  greater  number  will  be  found  to  be  females. 
What  causes  render  them  more  subject  than'others  to  such 
attacks  ?  Females,  from  the  larger  size  of  their  nerves,  are 
more  mobile,  as  it  is  technically  expressed,  t.  e,  more  easily 
operated  upon  by  slight  causes  than  others,  and  their  habits 
of  life  and  educationhave  often  a  great  tendency  to  increase 
this  sensibility.  Wnatever  diminishes  the  strength,  whe- 
ther of  mind  or  body,  markedly  predisposes  to  such  com- 
plaints. 'The  female  children  of  the  higher  and  middle 
ranks,  feeble  by  birth,  are  rendered  more  so  by  the  im- 
proper modes  of  education,  physical  as  vrell  as  mental,  to 
which  they  are  subjected.  Afte'r  emancipation  from  the 
nursery  and  school-room,  their  minds  and  bodies  are  further 
enervated  by  an  injudicious  course  of  reading,  and  an  early 
devotion  to  the  prevailing  habits  and  usages  of  fashionable 
life.  Such  pursuits  preclude  the  possibility  of  applying 
themselves  to  solid  studies,  or  the  acquisition  of  any  know- 
ledge of  the  human  system,  and  of  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining a  regular  action  of  every  organ  and  performance 
of  every  function. 

By  a  neglect  of  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  natural 
functions,  viz.  regular  and  complete  evacuation  of  the 
bowels,  the  tone  of  the  intestines  is  lessened.  Now,  when 
the  muscular  fibres  of  any  particular  part  are  under  a  state 
of  more  or  less  tension  than  the  rest  of  the  system,  this  is 
communicated  by  sympathy  to  every  other  part  of  the  body. 
This  is  particularly  observable  in  the  blood-vessels  and  in- 
testines, both  of  which  are  muscular  tubes ;  for  a  relaxation 
in  any  part  of  these  will  produce  a  like  affection  in  every  other 
part  of  the  system.  And  as  irritability  and  so  isibility  are 
very  much  affected  by  the  degree  of  tension,  a  want  of  it  in 
the  vessels  constitutes  what  is  called  a  nervous  habit,  such 
as  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  the  female  sex,  and  weak, 
effeminate  members  of  the  other  sex :  such  persons  will 
generally  be  found  to  be  of  a  costive  habit.  The  peculiarities 
of  \he  female  system  have  a  large  share  in  increasing  the 
disposition  to  be  powerfully  acted  upon,  at  times,  by  triding 


causes.  Exhausting  discharg^St  to  which  they  are  Tery 
subject,  greatly  augment  the  irritability ;  and  all  diseases 
of  a  very  weakening  nature  will  produce  a  similar  effect  in 
the  individuals  of  either  sex :  during  convalescence  fVom 
these,  a  disposition  to  irregular  distribution  of  the  blood 
exists,  and  a  slight  excess  sent  to  one  part,  or  a  deficient 
supply  of  it  to  another,  will  cause  disorder  of  the  functions 
of  that  part.  If  it  be  any  portion  of  the  nervous  structure 
which  is  subjected  to  these  errors,  spasmodic  action  is  almost 
surely  the  consequence.  Nothing  is  more  clear  or  open  to 
proof,  than  that  convulsive  motions  result  ftom  two  opposite 
conditions  of  the  circulatory  system,  as  relates  to  the  quan- 
tity of  blood,  or  rapidity  of  its  flow.  An  animal  while  bleed- 
ing to  death  suffers  violent  convulsions,  and  an  excess  of 
blood  sent  to  the  head,  or  its  stagnation  in  the  vessels,  will 
produce  the  same  effect ;  which,  indeed,  often  follows  me- 
chanicaJL  pressure  of  the  brain,  from  a  portion  of  depressed 
bone  of  the  skuU,  or  from  effusion  of  the  serum  of  the  blood, 
in  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  The  ful- 
ness and  distension  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  which  pre- 
cedes apoplexy  often  occasion  vomiting,  which  is  a  convul- 
sive action  of  the  stomach  and  some  other  muscles,  and  is 
a  warning  sign,  often  unhappily  neglected,  of  the  approach 
of  this  disease.  The  more  extensive  and  violent  convulsions 
of  epilepsy  are,  m  all  probability,  the  result  of  a  temporarily 
deranged  state  of  the  circulation  within  the  brain,  as  the 
loss  of  consciousness  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  the  progres- 
sive impairment  of  the  intellectual  powers,  and  the  usual 
termination  of  the  disease  in  apoplexy,  palsy,  fatuity,  and 
death,  attest. 

The  nature  of  the  causes  of  the  different  diseases  of  which 
spasm  forms,  in  general,  a  feature,  the  complication  of  these 
with  other  diseases  or  morbid  states,  .and  the  manner  in 
which  each  terminates,  should  all  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, if  we  hope  to  make  a  beneficial  selection  of  a  remedial 
agent  from  among  the  number  of  antispasmodic  medicines. 
But  such  a  judicious  preliminary  measure  is  rarely  adopted  ; 
and  these  articles  are  often  administered  in  a  manner  truly 
empirical,  by  many  professional  as  well  as  all  unprofessional 
persons.  A  brief  review  of  the  diseases  in  which  anti- 
spasmodic medicines  are  employed,  and  which  agree  only  in 
having  spasm  for  one  of  their  symptoms,  while  they  oftc^ 
differ  widely  in  their  causes,  nature,  and  termination,  wiU 
convince  every  one  how  needfril  is  a  knowledge  of  these 
points  to  gfuide  us  in  the  choice  of  the  means  of  cure.  The 
following  IS  not  given  as  a  perfect  classification  or  even  as 
an  approximation  to  one,  but  is  merely  intended  to  show  the 
diversified  nature  of  spasmodic  diseases,  and  to  fximish  an 
argument  for  caution  in  the  management  of  them.  The 
treatment  must  vary  greatly,  according  as  the  particular 
disease  is  attended  with  infiammation  or  not,  or  according  as 
there  is  a  risk  of  its  occurring,  either  in  the  natural  progress 
of  the  disease,  or  in  consequence  of  the  emplo3nnent  of  im- 
proper means  of  treatment  The  selection  of  remedies  must 
be  determined  also  according  to  the  stage  of  the  complaint, 
and  according  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  connected  with  the 
state  of  the  mentsd  faculties,  or  its  tendency  to  involve  these 
in  the  train  of  morbid  actions,  if  it  be  not  cured  before  such 
a  calamitous  termination  take  place.  Keeping  these  points 
in  mind,  we  may  arrange  spasmodic  diseases,  in  some 
degree,  as  follows. 

Unattended  with  inflammation,  primarily,  or  disturbance 
of  the  mental  faculties  : 

Simple  Cramp.  CAoft'c.-*-The»e  generally  proceed  from 
some  undigestea  substance,  or  hardened  fesces,  irritating  the 
bowels  :  but  in  the  latter  disease  infiammation  is  apt  to 
r^me  on ;  and  in  the  worst  forms  of  cholic,  called  Ileus,  or 
Iliac-passion,  and  painter's  cholic,  it  seldom  fails  to  super- 
vene, and  then  becomes  the  chief  source  of  danger,  as 
well  as  most  important  object  of  the  treatment. 

Diarrhcea,  or  simple  looseness,  and  Cholera. — In  these 
the  cramps  or  spasms  are  never  the  first  signs,  but  seem  to 
result  from  the  exhaustion  occasioned  by  the  profuse  liquid 
discharges.  Infiammation  may  occur  during,  or  frora»  diar- 
rhoea, and  fever  is  the  most  common  consequence  of  cholera, 
t.  e,  of  epidemic  cholera ;  the  occurrence  of  which  in  either 
case  must  lead  to  a  modification  or  alteration  of  the  plan  of 
treatment 

Angina  Pectoris.  Asthma.  —  Affecting  the  organs  of 
respiration  and  circulation. 

Attended  with  inflammation,  primarily,  but  causing  uo 
disturbance  of  the  mental  faculties : 

Dysentery. — Affecting  the  organs  of  dispsstion. 
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Croup,  Hoopifig'COUfch,—Af^9ctiTig  the  organt  of  respi- 
ration. 

Unattended  with  inflatonuitioi^  to  an  appreciable  degree, 
perhaps  in  no  degree : 

//y^^en'o.— Not  affecting  the  mental  faculties,  except  the 
volition. 

Chorea.  St,  VtMs  2)an<?e.— Unattended  with  loss  of 
consciousness;  and — 

Epilep^. — Attended  with  loss  of  consciousness. 

Tne:^  two  diseases  sooner  or  later  affect  the  mentai  facul- 
ties, and  have  a  tendency  to  a  oommon*  termination,  viz., 
fatuity,  unless  they  subside  spontaneouuly,  or  are  cured  by 
medical  treatment.  Chorea  generally  originateji  from,  or  is 
connected  with,  accumulations  of  the  bowels,  and  epilepsy 
fi-equently  from  a  similar  Irritation  of  these  parts,  sucn  as 
worms,  but  its  causes  are  numerous,  and  its  cure,  in  most 
cases,  difficult. 

Spasmodic  diseases,  of  an  obscure  nature,  chiefly  affect- 
ingthe  organs  of  respiration  ; 

Tetanus  and  Lock-jaw.  Hydrophobia.— Tha&e  may  at 
some  period  beoome  attended  with  inflammation,  or  rather 
i^ver ;  but  this  appears  to  be  the  result  of  the  constant  suf- 
fering, and  is  seldom  the  direct  cause  of  death,  which  seems 
to  be  the  consequence  of  that  depression  of  the  heart's 
action  which  long-continued  pain  or  unpleasant  sensations 
produce. 

Diseases  in  which  inflammation  is  the  primary  affection, 
ipasm  the  secondary : 

Inflcanmation  qf  the  i?ratn— acute,  Phrenitis, 

Acute  or  chronic,  Hydrocevhalus,  i.  o.  Water  in  the 
Braiih  occurring  mostly  in  chilaren  of  a  scrofulous  habit 

Ff^ver, 

The  treatment  of  these  diseases  is  as  diversified  as  their 
causes ;  and,  to  be  successful,  requires  a  degree  of  judgment 
and  knowledge  which  few  possess.  To  comprehend  the 
nature  of  those  spasmodic  diseases  which  are  unaccompanied 
by  inflammation,  and  for  which  antispasmodic  medicines 
are  chiefly  employed*  we  must  be  made  aware  that,  in  the 
human  system,  there  are  two  distinct  sets  of  nerves,  having 
different  origins,  and  fulfilliD|;  separate  functions ;  the  one 
set  are  called  nerves  of  sensation,  the  other  nerves  of  motion. 
Tlie  former  receive  impressions,  and  convey  the  sensations 
from  all  parts  of  the  body  to  the  brain ;  the  latter  execute 
the  dictates  of  the  brain  by  conveying  an  impulse  from  it  to 
the  organs  of  motion.  The  organs  of  motion— -t-tf.  the  muscles 
— areso  a(\justed,  and  in  the  healthy  state  so  equally  supplied 
with  nervous  energy,  as  precisely  to  balance  or  antagonize 
each  other  (see  Antagonist  Muscle)  ;  and  one  muscle,  or  set 
of  mu34!les,  can  only  overbalance  another,  or  several  muscles, 
when  it  receives  an  additional  supply  of  nervous  energy, 
from  an  effort  of  vohtion.  Thus  the  hand  is  opened  and 
shut  at  win :  when  opened,  the  extensor  muscles  overpower 
the  flexor  muscles;  when  shut,  the  flexor  muscles  over- 
power the  extensors. 

In  diseased  conditions  of  the  nervous  system,  this  fine 
balance  is  lost  firom  various  causes :  the  nerves  of  sensation 
may  become  pretematurally  sensitive ;  the  nerves  of 
motion  may  become  paralysed ;  the  power  of  voluntary  mo- 
tion may  be  perverted  in  various  ways  and  degrees ;  the 
flexor  muscles,  independent  of  volition,  may  overpower  the 
extensors,  or  the  extensors  the  flexors.  When  affected  with 
tetanic  spasm,  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  back  of  a  delicate 
girl  eoula  not  be  replaced  in  (he  natural  state  of  equilibrium 
by  any  effort  of  the  will,  nor  by  a  weight  of  eicht  hundred 
pounds :  and  under  the  influence  of  hysterical  or  epileptic 
excitement,  a  delicate  person  cannot  be  controiled  by  three 
or  four  robust  men.  The  action  of  the  muscles  is  so  violent, 
•that  the  fibres  are  sometimes  torn  across,  or  even  the  bones 
fractured. 

Some  of  these  spasmodic  diseases  give,  at  times,  an  inti- 
ination  of  their  approach,  generally  by  a  peculiar  sensation 
belng[  experiencea  m  some  part  of  the  body-  often  the  thumb 
in  epilepsy,  or  between  the  stomach  and  throat  in  hysteria  ; 
the  spasmodic  actions  not  commencing  till  these  sensations 
have  reached  the  brain.  At  other  times  no  warning  sensa- 
tion is  felt ;  yet  often,  on  careful  examination,  some  tender 
spot  will  be  discovered,  of  which  the  patient  was  not  in  the 
least  degree  previously  aware.  In  hysteria  this  tenderness 
is  generally  felt  at  some  point  along  the  course  of  the  spine 
or  back-bone ;  and  in  no  case  of  spasmodic  disease  should 
we  ever  omit  a  minute  examination  of  this  part.  Should 
drawing  the  finger  along  the  course  of  the  spine,  and  making 
firm  pressure  as  we  proceed,  not  reveal  its  existence,  a 


sponge,  dipped  in  water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne,  will,  in  ita 
progress  along  the  spine,  cau»e  the  patient  to  start  when  it 
reaches  the  tender  spot.  The  discovery  of  this  will  often 
furnish  a  key  to  all  the  strange  symptoms  and  spa&modic 
actions,  as  well  as  explain  the  capricious  conduct,  of  the 
sufferer,  which  has  alarmed  the  uiends,  and  puzzled  the 
medical  attendant.  When  appropriate  treatment  is  directed 
to  this  point,  most  of  the  troublescune  symptoms  abate,  or 
cease  altogether. 

As  mo^t  spasmodic  diseases,  especially  if  connected  with 
affections  of  the  mmu,  have  a  great  tendency  to  recur  and 
become  habitual,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  stop  them 
at  an  early  period. 

The  remedies  which  have  been  found  most  efficacious  in 
stopping  or  preventing  these,  are  either  such  as  make  strong 
and  new  impressions  on  the  organs  of  sense,  and  thereby 
diminish  the  effect  of  sensations  already  existing,  or  such 
as  blunt  the  sensibility  in  general,  and  thereby  diminish  all 
effects  of  sensation ;  or  else  such  as  raise  the  whole  of  the 
system  to  a  level  with  the  part  spasmodically  excited,  and 
so  establish  the  equilibrium,  fVom  which  forded  state  all 
muscles  may  simultaneously  subside. 

The  fibres  of  each  muscle  act  generally  in  concert :  if  a 
few  act  independently  of  the  others,  these  are  in  a  state  of 
cramp.  Particular  sets  of  muscles  act  in  concert,  as  all  the 
flexors,  or  all  the  extensors :  one  or  more  of  these  acting 
independently  of  the  rest  cause  spasm.  Now  we  often  re- 
lieve this  by  calUng  the  others  into  action ;  and  as  volition 
simply  is  not  equal  to  this,  we  use  mechanical  or  medicinal 
means.  Cramp  of  the  limbs  is  often  removed  by  pressing 
the  toes  or  fingers  against  a  resisting  body,  by  which  all  the 
muscular  fibres  are  brought  to  the  same  level.  This  ex- 
ample of  a  mechanical  process  is  the  only  one  worthy  of 
mentioning,  and  is  only  applicable  in  slight  cases,  as  cramp 
of  the  limbs  is  generally  merely  a  symptom  of  some  internal 
derangement  of  the  bowels,  of  the  spinal  chord,  or  of  the 
brain. 

The  medicinal  means  constitute  the  antispasmodic  reme- 
dies, and  are  of  different  kinds.  Very  few  articles  are, 
strictly  speaking,  merely  antispasmodics,  t.e.,  used  solely  to 
allay  spasm,  and  incapable  of  being  employed  for  any  other 
purpose.  On  the  contrary,  this  is  only  a  particular  appli- 
cation of  substances  capable  of  sernnjo;  other*  and  more 
general,  ends.  Consequently,  many  of  the  so-called  anti- 
spasmodics belong  toother  classes  of  medicines,  such  as  the 
stimulants,  particularly  diffusible  stimulants,  as  alcohol, 
(brandy,)  sulphuric  ether,  camphor,  &c.,  or  to  the  narcotics* 
such  as  opium,  belladonna,  &c. ;  or  to  the  tonics,  such  as 
metallic  salts,  viz.,  of  iron,  zino,  and  silver;  or  vegetable 
bitters,  as  cinchona  bark.  The  first  set  or  stimulating  anti- 
spasmodics act,  apparently,  by  rousing  the  nervous  energy 
of  the  system,  and  raising  the  neighbouring  muscles  to  a 
level  with  the  part  in  a  state  of  spasmodic  excitement.  The 
second  set  act  by  rendering  the  nervous  system  torpid,  and 
insensible  to  every  sensation ;  in  large  doses  producing  com- 
plete insensibility,  even  to  the  extent  of  coma  and  death. 
Th(«e  two  are  administered  when  an  attack  is  threatened 
or  actually  begun ;  the  tonics  are  administered  while  the 
patient  is  free  from  an  attack,  and  act  by  strengthening  the 
system,  so  as  to  render  it  less  susceptible  ox  being  acted 
upon  by  slight  causes,  particularly  the  irritating  cause, 
known,  or  supposed,  to  excite  the  paroxysm  or  fit.  The 
substances  which  are  more  especially  considered  as  anti- 
spasmodic are  volatile  oils,  such  as  mint,  lavender,  &c., 
derived  chiefly  from  the  tribe  of  the  labiat© ;  or  c^eput  oil, 
from  myrtacesD ;  or  dill,  anise,  fennel,  &c.,  from  the  umbel- 
life  rse,  from  which  tribe  also  are  derived  the  foetid  gums,  as 
they  are  improperly  termed,  being  ^um-resins,  such  as  assa- 
fcBtida,  galbanum,  &c.  These,  with  valerian  and  myrrha 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  musk  and  castor  from 
the  animal  kingdom,  are  the  most  valuable  antispasmodics. 
All  the  volatile  oils  seem  to  act  in  the  same  way  as  the 
pm-ely  stimulating  antispasmodics ;  while  the  foetid  gum- 
resins  act  by  substituting  new  and  powerful  sensations 
instead  of  tne  morbid  ones,  and  must  be  administered  gene- 
rally when  the  attack  is  threatened  or  begun 

These  kinds  of  antispasmodics  diflfer  in  value,  not  only  as 
relates  to  their  mode  of  action,  hut  to  their  safety.  The 
stimulating  antispasmodics  are  only  admissible  when  a  fit 
is  threatened,  or  may  have  begun;  and  as  they  greatly 
excite  the  vascular  system,  t.  e.,  quicken  the  circulation,  if 
upon  their  being  given  once  they  fail  to  remove  the  spasm* 
they  should  not  be  repeated.    This  caution  is  more  espo- 
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mllr  oecettaty  in  respect  to  bmndy,  which  is  too  com- 
monly resorted  to  on  every  threatening  or  attack  of  spasm, 
such  as  cholic.  So  many  of  thesb  diseases  being  connected 
with,  or  disposed  to  ena  in,  inil  immation,  the  free  use  of 
brandy,  or  other  stimulant,  is  decidedly  injurious.  The  in- 
flammation in  croup,  hooping-cough,  and  dysentery  must 
first  he  removed  hy  appropriate  means,  when  the  spasm 
will  generally  subside  or  disappear  entirely :  if  it  should 
remain,  in  hooping-cough,  in  a  great  measure  from  mere 
habit,  antispasmodics  may  be  us^,  but  even  then  the  nar- 
cotic antispasmodics,  such  as  t^ssic  acid,  paregoric,  or 
henbane,  are  to  be  preferred.  The  propriety  of  employing 
belladonna  extensively  in  this  disease  is  very  questionable. 
(See  Golis  on  Hydrocephalus,  translated  by  Dr.  Gooch.) 
The  external  employment,  in  the  form  of  embrocations,  of 
the  stimulating  antispasmodics,  is  more  allowable  in  cholic 
or  hooping-cough ;  but  here  they  act  on  a  different  prin- 
eiple,  viz.,  that  of  counter-irritation.  This  is,  in  itself,  a 
most  valuable  means  of  curing  spasmodic  diseases.  An 
irritating  application  to  the  spine  is  of  much  service  in 
hooping-cough:  tartrate  of  antimony  ointment  or  plaster 
(see  Antimony)  applied  to  the  tender  spot,  which  we  have 
said  often  exists  in  hysteria,  and  other  similar  diseases, 
will  be  productive  of  more  ^ood  than  all  the  antispasmodic 
medicines  which  can  be  tried.  (See  Teale  on  Neuralgic 
Diieatie.)  Stammering,  or  other  difficulties  of  speech, 
might  be  materially  diminished  by  repeated  irritating  ap- 
plications, as  bliiters,  tartrate  of  antimony  ointment,  &c., 
to  tbe  nape  and  sides  of  the  neck.  Severe  hiccup,  continu- 
ing fbr  several  days,  and  which  resisted  all  internal  reme- 
dies, has  yielded  to  a  blister  applied  along  the  side  of  the 
neck.  Every  physiologist  will  understand  how  this  hap- 
pens. 

The  means  which  may  be  employed  to  intercept  the 
passage  of  the  peculiar  sensation  to  the  brain  are  merely 
mechanical :  fbr  example,  tying  a  string  tightly  round  the 
thumb  prevents  the  aura  epiUpiica,  in  epiFepsy,  reaching 
the  brain,  and  wards  off  the  attack.  A  cupping-glass  would 
answer  as  well  if  applied  to  any  large  spot  whence  the 
sensatioo  arose. 

Free  scarification  of  the  gmns  in  children,  when  teething, 
is  much  more  efficacious  m  allaying  convulsive  affections 
than  internal  medicines,  except  mild  purgatives. 

The  medicines  which  may  be  administered  while  the 
patient  ii  f^e  from  a  fit,  or  in  the  intervals  of  the  pa- 
roxysms, are  much  more  likely  to  effect  a  cure  than  the 
others.  These  are  tonics  and  purgatives.  For  the  reasons 
alreadv  stated,  purgatives  are  of  primary  importance,  as  they 
unload  the  bowels,  improve  the  secretions,  and  impart  vigour 
to  the  whole  muscular  system.  Many  cases  of  severe  spas- 
modic disease  have  been  cured  by  the  use  of  purgatives 
only,  and  none  can  be  cured  without  their  free  and  daily 
use  for  some  time.  (See  Hamilton  on  Purgative  Medicinee, 
sixth  edition.)  Aloetic  purgatives  are,  in  general,  the  best ; 
but  where,  as  in  epilepsy,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  the 
existence  of  worms,  oil  of  turpentine  is  to  be  preferred. 

After  purgatives  have  been  administered  for  some  time, 
should  the  disease  not  have  yielded,  metallic  or  vegetable 
tonics  may  be  employed  with  great  advatntage,  particularly 
in  hysteria,  chorea,  epilepsy,  and  stammering,  in  hysteria, 
chorea,  and  stammenng,  the  preparations  of  iron  are  in  ge- 
neral best ;  in  epilepsy,  preparations  of  zinc,  of  copper,  but 
above  all  of  silver,  are  preferable :  sulphate  of  quinine  is 
also  very  serviceable. 

For  the  cure  of  hydrophobia,  or  tetanus,  nothing  has  yet 
been  found  te  succeed.  There  is  some  reason  to  hope  that, 
for  tetanus,  a  p^^erfU  vegetable  compound  firom  South 
America,  called  the  u'ooro/t,  may  be  beneficial,  if  we  may 
judge  by  its  effects  on  animals  affected  with  tetanic  spasm. 
(See  cases  by  Mr.  Sewell,  in  Morgans  Lecture  on  Tetanus, 
Appendix,  London,  1833.) 

Several  of  the  oweases  of  which  we  here  speak  being  con- 
nected with  mental  emotions,  and  some  of  them  originating 
from  imitation  or  being  kept  up  by  habit,  mental  agency 
has  sometimes  been  employed  to  effect  a  cure,  and  occa- 
sionally with  success. 

Upon  a  threatened  attack  of  hysteria  or  epilepsy,  power- 
fully attracting  the  mind  to  a  different  ol](ject  than  that  which 
oocupies  the  attention  of  the  patient  may  ward  off  the  fit. 
But  this  requires  great  judgment  and  discretion.  Formerly 
the  most  di^usting  means  were  resorted  to,  and  the  sufferors 
were  made  to  swallow  animalsof  a  forbiddhig  kind,  or  other 
equally  repulsive  measures  were  tried.    These  cannot  be 


too  much  reprobated ;  and  we  should  bear  in  mind  that 
chorea,  or  epucpsy,  may  be  brought  on  by  a  sudden  fVight. 
The  separation  of  a  person  subject  to  chorea,  or  hysterical 
and  epileptic  fits,  from  among  others,  is  often  necessary ; 
and  when  we  know  that  the  spasmodic  actions  are  the  effects 
of  imitation,  the  employment  of  fear  may  be  justifiable ;  but 
in  anv  other  case  it  would  be  criminal  to  have  recourse  to  it, 
and  thereby,  perhaps,  add  a  mental  disorder  to  a  bodily  one, 
already  sufficiently  af&icting. 

Our  endeavours  to  lessen  the  tendency  to  nervous  dis- 
eases will  be  most  successfully  directed  to  regulating  the 
education,  physical  and  moral,  of  children,  especially  of 
female  children.  This  subject  has  been  already  treated  of 
under  the  article  Age,  to  which  we  refer,  as  well  as  to 
Number  XXIII.  of  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  Art.  v. 
*  Hypochondriasis  and  Hysteria ;'  also  to  the  excellent  chap- 
ters on  Spinal  Irritation,  Chorea,  Hydrocephalus,  and  Con- 
vulsions, in  Bums'  Principles  qfMtdwffery, 

ANTl'STHENES,  the  pupil  of  Socrates,  the  master  of 
Diogenes,  and  commonly  reputed  the  founder  of  the  Cynic 
school.  The  time  of  his  birth,  as  well  as  that  of  his  death, 
is  uncertain ;  but  he  was  the  contemporary  of  Socrates, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Xenophon,  &o.,  and  may  be  said  in  general 
terras  to  have  flourished  about  380  b.  c.  Diodorus  Siculus 
mentions  him  as  still  alive  in  the  third  year  of  the  1 03rd 
Olympiad,  correspomling  to  b.  C.  366.  (See  Clinton's  Fksti 
Hellenici,  p.  1 07.)  According  to  Dioeenes  Laertius,  who  has 
given  a  life  of  him  in  his  sixth  book,  ne  was  bom  at  Athens, 
of  which  his  father,  named  also  Antisthenes,  was  a  citizen. 
His  mother  was  a  native  of  Thrace,  or,  as  Plutarch  says,  of 
Phrygia.  He  first  attended  the  school  of  the  Rhetorician 
Gorgias;  but,  leaving  him  after  some  time,  he  became  a 
follower,  and  eventually  one  of  the  most  distinguished  dis- 
ciples, of  Socrates.  He  afterwards  established  a  school  of 
his  own,  in  a  place  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  called. 
Cynosarges.  Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  word 
Cynosarges,  it  is  not  impossible  that  this  term  may,  at 
some  writers  assert,  have  given  birth  to  the  appellation 
Cynics,  by  which  the  followers  of  Antisthenes  came  to  be 
known.  We  prefer,  however,  the  more  obvious  derivation 
which  deduces  the  epithet  directly  fVom  ikn»fv,  a  dog,  and 
regards  it  as  simpl}'  expressive  of  the  popular  notion  re- 
specting the  character  of  the  sect  of  philosophers  so  desig- 
nated. The  opinions  of  the  Cynics  will  be  discussed  under 
that  word.  We  may  here  merely  remark,  that  it  is  cer-^ 
tainly  a  mistake  to  rank  them  as  ascetics.  The  antipathies 
and  invectives  of  Antisthenes,  and  especially  of  his  more 
celebrated  follower  Diogenes,  appear  to  have  been  fiercely 
directed  against  the  elegancies  and  ornamental  superfluities 
of  life ;  but  by  no  means  against  such  gratifications  of  the 
senses  as  could  be  obtained  without  much  trouble  or  ex- 
pense. The  vice  of  these  pleasures,  according  to  their 
notion,  lay  not  in  the  indulgence,  but  in  the  cost.  Any- 
thing more  thoroughly  opposed  than  all  this  both  to  the 
spirit  of  general  civilization  and  to  the  elevation  of  indi\  i- 
dual  character,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  cenceive ;  but  the 
system  is  very  susceptible  for  all  that  of  a  plausible  outside 
representation.  It  was  a  not  unnatural  perversion  of  the 
penetrating,  sacacious,  and  sarcastic  philosophy  of  Socrates, 
by  a  person  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  constmction  of 
Antisthenes.  He  seems  to  have  been  endowed  with  strong 
natural  powers,  but  is  said  to  have  held  all  learning  and 
mental  cultivation  in  contempt  It  may  be  supposed,  uiere- 
fore,  that  his  views  would  be  more  remarkable  for  their 
clearness  than  their  extent.  He  appears,  m  fact,  to  have 
had  more  wit  than  wisdom.  He  was  fiimous  for  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  conversation ;  but  although  his  written  works* 
as  Diogenes  Laertius  tells  us,  extended  to  ten  volumes  (or 
perhaps  treatises,  rdfioi,),  they  have  all  perishe4.  From 
the  list  of  their  titles  given  by  the  biographer,  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  mostly  rhetorical  or  sophisticsd  decla- 
mations ;  and,  like  other  such  compositions,  they  had  pro> 
bably  plenty  of  point  and  smartness,  but  not  much  sterling 
value.  Indeed,  the  only  ludgment  as  to  their  merits 
which  Laertius  records  is  tnat  of  a  critic  of  the  name 
of  Timon,  who  thought  their  author  an  ingenious  tiitler. 
Laertius  has  enumerated  many  of  the  saymgs  of  Antis- 
thenes ;  but,  like  the  witticisms  of  the  antients  in  general* 
most  of  them  have  an  elaborate  and  ponderous  air  to 
a  modern  taste.  One. which  has  been  often  quoted  is 
his  sarcasm  on  the  foolish  choice  of  their  magistrates 
and  other  public  officers  frequently  made  by  his  fellow 
citizens*     He   advised  them  one  day,  withna  serious  air. 
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to  tot  to  work  and  make  their  asses  horses ;  and  when  they 
stared  at  the  absurdity  of  the  proposal,  and  exclaimed  that 
the  thing  could  not  be  done,  he  answered,  It  will  be  done  if 
you  merely  command  it ;  do  you  not  in  this  way  every  day 
do  what  is  quite  as  wonderful,  turning  incanables  and  block- 
heads into  generals  and  admirals?  Anotner*  which  illus- 
trates his  religious  opinions,  is  his  answer  to  the  priest  of 
the  Orphic  mysteries,  when  he  was  assiured  by  that  per- 
sonage that  all  who  should  be  initiated  therein  would  enjoy 
eternal  felicity  after  death ;  Why  then,  said  he,  do  not  you  die  ? 
He  was  himself  probably  sceptical  on  the  subject  of  a  future 
state.  When  Diogenes  came  to  visit  him  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  as  he  lay  ill  in  bed,  he  eagerly  expressed 
his  impatience  under  his  sufferings.  Here,  said  his  decisive 
and  unceremonious  pupil,  offiering  him  a  knife,  this  will 
relieve  you  in  a  moment  Ah  I  answered  Antisthenes,  it  is 
not  my  life  I  want  to  get  rid  of,  but  my  pain.  Cicero  (De 
NahtrB  Deorum,  i.  13.)  has  preserved  a  theological  dogma 
of  this  philosopher,  which  has  been  often  quoted  to  his 
honoMi^Esse  popiUares  decs  mtUtos,  sed  naturalem  unum : 
That  the  popular  gods  are  many,  but  the  God  of  nature  is 
one.  It  has,  however,  been  acutely  remarked  by  Cudworth, 
(Intellectual  System,  L  4,  22,)  that  by  the  expression,  popu- 
lares  deos,  here,  we  are  to  understand,  not  the  gods  of 
popular  superstition  generally,  or  the  multitudinous  deities 
of  the  pagan  system,  but  merely  the  different  names  given 
to  ihe  same  supreme  rulfer  of  the  universe  by  different  cities 
and  nations.  The  meaning  of  Antisthenes  is  more  clearly 
exprcfcssed  in  the  version  of  Lactantius,  Unum  esse  naturalem 
Deum,  quamvis  gentes  et  urbes  suos  habeant  populares: 
•  There  is  one  God  of  nature,  though  nations  and  cities  have 
their  own  popular  (peculiar)  deities.'  Cudworth  is  of  opinion 
that  the  philosopher  had  no  design  to  take  away  all  the  in- 
ferior Kods  of  &e  pagans,  which,  had  he  attempted,  he 
would  have  been  accounted  an  atheist,  but  only  to  point  out 
the  great  truth  which  indeed  was  acknowledged  by  all 
superior  minds  among  the  antients  (with  some  exceptions), 
that  there  was  one  Crod  who  was  supreme  over  all  the 
rest,  and  that  he  was  the  same  whom  the  Greeks  wor- 
shipped as  Zeus,  the  Latins  as  Jupiter,  the  Egyptians  as 
Hammon,  the  Babylonians  as  Bel»  the  Scythians  as  Pap- 
pteus,  &c.;  as  likewise  that  the  Jupiter  of  the  heaves, 
and  the  Neptune  of  the  sea,  in  the  popular  mythol^y, 
were  only  so  many  names  for  this  one  deity. 

The  moral  maxims  of  Antisthenes  sound,  in  general,  very 
lofty.  He  regjarded  all  actions  as  being  either  virtuous  or 
vicious,  and  virtue  as  the  only  thing  worthy  of  desire  or 
esteem.  Before  giving  him  credit,  however,  as  the  teacher 
of  a  pure  and  elevated  system  of  ethics,  on  the  strength  of 
these  imposing  generahties,  it  would  be  necessary  to  know 
exactly  what  he  meant  by  virtue.  Diogenes  certainly 
carried  the  principles  of  Cynicism  to  much  greater  length 
than  his  master.  The  fullest  and  perhaps  the  fairest  picture 
we  have  of  Antisthenes  is  given  by  Xenophon,  who  has  in- 
troduced this  philosopher  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  his 
XvftwSffioVf  or  Banquet,  and  put  into  his  mouth,  among 
other  things,  a  very  striking  discourse  on  the  wealth  of 
poverty.  Altogether  he  is  here  represented  in  a  very 
engaging  light. 

A  few  additional  particulars  respecting  this  philo^her 
may  be  collected  from  I^iertius  and  other  sources.  He  is 
saia  to  have  had  few  pupils,  and  to  have  treated  them 
with  great  harshness.  Antisthenes  has  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing set  the  example  to  his  followers  of  wearing  his  beard 
long,  and  carrying  the  staff  and  satchel,  or  waUet,  (wijpaj 
which  afterwards  became  the  distinguishing  badges  of  the 
sect.  He  is  also  stated  to  have  first  worn  the  cloak  doubled, 
(i^ifrKuKTt  r6v  rpiptava  and  SiirXutffeu  OoifiArtov  are  the  expres- 
sions of  Laertius,)  whatever  that  may  have  meant  It  was 
a  fashion  Kkewise  practised  by  his  followers,  and  appears  to 
have  consisted  in  bringing  the  right  end  of  the  cloak  a 
second  time  over  the  left  shoulder,  so  as  to  leave  the  whole 
of  the  right  arm,  shoulder,  and  a  part  of  the  breast  exposed. 
When  the  cloak  was  worn  in  this  manner,  the  tunic  or  lower 
garment  was  dispensed  with ;  and  in  this  principally  seems 
to  have  consisted  the  economy  or  convenience  which  recom- 
mended the  fashion  to  the  Cynics.  (See  Octavius  Ferrarius, 
de  Re  Vestiarfa,  part  ii.,  lib.  4,  cap.  19,  p.  194,  edit.  Batav., 
1654,  quarto.)  The  peculiar  name  for  the  philosophic  cloak 
is  rptputv,  or  in  Latin  tribonium,  which  signifies  literally, 
a  worn  or  threadbare  garment.  Antisthenes  professed 
to  dislike  the  haughtiness  of  Plato ;  and  on  one  occasion, 
when  the  latter  had  expressed  his  admiration  of  a  horse,  | 


distinguished  by  its  noble  bearing, '  You,  Plato,*  said  An- 
tisthenes, 'would  have  made  an  excellent  hone.*  The 
father  of  the  Cynics,  however,  is  affirmed  on  hiffh  authority 
to  have  had  pride  enough  too,  although  it  might  not  have 
been  of  so  elevated  a  cha.*acter  as  that  of  the  founder  ef  the 
Academy.  One  day,  we  are  told,  when  Antisthenes,  being 
in  the  company  of  Socrates,  had  ostentatiously  displayed  a 
ragged  part  of  his  garment,  by  way  of  showing  his  philoso- 
phical contempt  for  those  things  of  which  other  men  were 
vain,  *Ah,  Antisthenes,*  said  Socrates,  'I  perceive  your 
pride  through  the  holes  of  your  cloak.*  Antisthenes  is 
said  by  Laertius  to  have  had  a  principal  share  in  bringing 
Anytus  and  MeUtus,  the  accusers  of  Socrates,  to  punishment. 
But  it  has  been  doubted  whether  such  punishment  ever 
took  place  at  all.  (See  Barthelemy,  Voyage  da  Jeune  Ana- 
charsis*  chap.  67,  note.)  Two  short  orations,  entitled  Ajax 
and  Ulysses,  attributed  to  this  philosopher,  are  printed  in 
the  Oratores  Greed  of  Henry  Stephen  and  of  Reiske ;  and 
also  in  Dobson's  Collection,  vol.  iv.  They  are  two  puerile 
rhetorical  declamations,  and,  if  written  by  Antisthenes, 
which  we  may  reasonably  doubt,  do  him  no  credit. 

,  ANTISTROPHE.    [See  Strophe.] 
'    ANTITACTES.    [See  Hbretics.I 

ANTI-TAURUS.    [See  Taurus.] 

ANTI'THESIS,  a  Greek  word  (dvri^Knc)  literally  signi- 
fying 'opposition.'  It  is  used  in  various  senses  by  the 
(^reek  wnters :  sometimes  it  means  merely  *  objections,*  or 
'  opposite  arguments ;  *  sometimes  it  is  used  to  denote  the 
contrasting  of  one  set  of  circumstances  with  another :  as,  for 
instance,  when  an  orator  or  other  person  attempting  to  place 
the  conduct  of  an  adversary  in  the  worst  light,  first  states 
what  the  accused  ought  to  have  done,  and  then  what  he  has 
done. 

But  the  term  antithesis  is  most  commonly  used  to 
express  contrast  of  ideas;  and  the  term  is  equally  ap- 

Elied  whether  the  contrast  is  effected  by  single  words,  or 
y  single  clauses.  (See  Quintilian,  Inst.  Oral,,  lib.  ix. 
cap.  iii.)  The  following  example  from  the  oration  of 
Demosthenes  against  iSschines,  entitled  the  (3rown,  is,  in 
part,  quoted  by  Demetrius  Phalereus  (Treatise  Utpi  *£pfii7- 
vuai,  ^  262),  and  by  Hermogenes :  it  is  a  sample  of  anti- 
thetical invective,  in  which  Demosthenes  attempts  to  show 
his  superiority  over  his  opponent :— *.  You  were  employed  in 
teaching,  but  I  was  taught :  you  were  a  mere  memal  in  the 
service  of  religion,  but  I  participated  in  the  sacred  rites : 
you  were  one  of  the  chorus,  but  I  was  the  choragus  (director 
of  the  chorus) :  you  were  a  petty  clerk,  but  I  was  a  public 
speaker :  you  were  an  actor  and  played  a  third-rate  part,  but 
I  was  a  spectator :  you  failed  in  your  part,  and  I  hissed.* 
This  taste  for  antithesis  shows  itself  very  strongly  in  the 
Greek  lan^age,  both  in  poets  and  prose  wnters,  and 
poore  especially  in  some  of  the  orators  and  rhetoricians ;  but 
it  is  generally  and  justly  condemned  by  the  Greek  writers 
on  style.  The  antithesis  does  not  necessarily  imply  con- 
trariety between  the  things  which  are  brought  together ;  for 
example,  one  of  the  rhetorical  exercises  of  Gorgias,  entitled 
the  Encomium,  of  Helen,  begins  with  the  following  anti- 
thesis : — *  The  ornament  of  a  state  is  the  courage  of  its 
men ;  of  the  body,  beauty ;  of  the  mind,  wisdom ;  of  action, 
virtue ;  of  words,  truth.*  Quintilian  (ix.  3)  expresses  tho 
Greek  term  iivr&tTov  (which  is  equivalent  to  6.vrt^i<riQ)  by 
the  Latin  word  contrapositum ;  and  he  remarks,  that  the 
antithesis  does  not  always  contain  contrarieties  or  opposites. 
He  gives  the  following  example  from  the  rhetorician  Rutilius  : 
'  To  us  first  the  immortal  gods  save  the  fruits  of  the  earth : 
what  we  alone  received,  that  nave  we  difinsed  over  the 
whole  earth.  To  us  our  ancestors  transmitted  *a  common- 
wealth :  we  have  rescued  firom  servitude  our  allies  also.* 
Cicero  has  the  following  example  of  anntnesis,  which  may 
be  compared  with  similar  examples  in  our  own  language : — 
*Qnod  scis,  nihil  prodest:  quod  nescis,  multum  obest,* 
which  may  be  very  imperfectly  translated — *  What  you 
know,  does  no  good ;  what  you  do  not  know,  does  much 
harm.*  When  antithesis  is  used  sparingly  and  judiciously, 
it  sometimes  gives  force  to  expression,  and  helps  to  fix 
distinctions  in  the  memory;  but  its  fifequent  and  indis- 
criminate use  tends  to  draw  the  mind  from  a  true  percep- 
tion of  the  subject,  and  to  fix  it  on  the  play  of  words  more 
than  on  the  real  meaning  of  the  sentence. 

ANTI-TRINITARIANS.    [See  Arians,  Socinians, 
Unitarians.] 

ANTIUM,  now  called  Porto  d'Anx o,  a  sea-port  on  tho 
const  of  Latium,  or  the  Campagna  of  Rome»  once  a  city  of 
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the  Volaei,  and  noted  in  Roman  history  as  the  place  of  re- 
ftige  of  Coriolanus.  Antium,  after  having  heen  often  ^e 
enemy  and  at  times  the  ally  of  Rome,  was  finally  taken  by 
the  Romans  in  the  year  b.c.  337,  and  became  a  Roman 
cdony.  On  this  occasion,  the  rostra^  or  metal  beaks  with 
which  the  prows  of  the  galleys  of  Antium  were  armed,  being 
taken  as  a  trophy  to  R<Hne,  were  placed  in  the  forum,  as  an 
ornament  to  the  hustings  from  which  the  orators  pleaded 
before  the  magistrates  and  the  assembled  people,  and 
which,  in  consequence,  took  the  name  of  rostra.  Horace 
mentions  the  Temple  of  Fortune  which  rose  on  the  bold 
pvomontory  within  shelter  of  which  the  present  Anzo  is 
situated.  Nero,  who  was  bom  at  Antium,  excavated  a  port 
and  adorned  it  with  fine  buildings.  He  also  buUt  here  a 
palace  for  his  wife  Popp»a.  Remains  of  ancient  masonry 
are  yet  to  be  seen  on  the  point  of  the  cape,  and  partiy  in 
the  water.  The  port  having  been  filled  in  after-times.  Pope 
Innocent  XU.  built  a  mole  which  serves  to  shelter  vessSs 
of  Ught  burthen.  There  is  also  a  small  fort,  and  a  prison  for 
the  convicts  who  are  sent  here  from  Rome  to  be  kept  at 
hard  labour.  The  native  population  of  Porto  d'Anzo  does 
not  exceed  300  inhabitants,  and  it  is  altogether  a  miserable 
place.  The  malaria  prevails  all  about  the  country  around  in 
summer,  but  is  not  quite  so  fatal  within  the  place  itself,  on 
account  ofits  situation  projecting  into  the  sea.  Trom  October 
to  June  the  air  is  wholesome,  and  the  climate  remarkably 
mild  and  pleasant.  This,  toeether  with  the  beauty  of  the 
coast  and  the  fine  sea  view  which  extends  on  one  side  to  the 
Ciroean  Cape  and  the  island  of  Ponza,  and  on  the  other  to 
the  mouths  of  the  Tiber,  induced  several  Roman  noblemen 
about  a  century  since  to  build  palaces  and  villas  near  the 
shore,  which  now  appear  neglected  and  deserted  bv  their 
descendants.  Anzo  exports  a  neat  quantity  of  charcoal 
made  from  the  wood  of  the  neignbouring  forests.  It  is  also 
fiiequently  resorted  to  by  coasting  vessels,  it  being,  the  only 
pkoe  of  shelter  in  baa  weather  between  Gaeta  and  Civita 
Vecchia.  About  two  miles  S.E.  of  Anzo  is  the  town  of 
Nettuno,  on  the  sea-coast,  with  a  population  of  1200  inha- 
bitants, chiefly  sailors  and  fishermen.  The  women  of  Net- 
tuno still  retain  their  old  Greek  costume.  The  malaria  does 
not  seem  to  affect  the  people  who  live  within  the  walls  of 
Nettuno.  Porto  d*Anzo  is  thirty  miles  S.  by  £.  of  Rome; 
the  Alban  hills  are  seen  rising  to  the  north  about  fifteen 
milee  inland.  The  plain  between  is  divided  into  enormous 
fiurms,  one  of  which,  tiiat  of  Campomorto  near  Porto  d*Anzo, 
measuring  above  17,000  acres,  has  been  visited  of  late  years 
by  various  travellers,  whose  attention  had  been  attracted  to 
its  peculiar  economy  by  Chateauvieux  in  his  Letters  from 

ANTIVARI,  a  town  in  Albania,  in  European  Turkey, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  It  is  a  little  to  the  N.W.  of 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Boiana,  which  forms  the  outlet  of 
the  lake  of  Skodr6  (Scutari) ;  and  has  a  good  harbour. 
It  was  peopled  during  the  middle  aees  by  Itwan  colonists, 
and  is  still  the  see  of  a  Catholic  archbishop.  It  was  taken 
from  the  Venetians  in  1573  ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  now 
chiefly  Mohammedans.  They  amount  to  about  4000,  and 
are  for  the  most  part  seamen,  being  among  the  few  Albanians 
who  venture  on  that  element ;  they  enter  into  the  naval 
service  of  the  Barbary  states. 

Antivari  forms  the  port  of  Skodr£,  (from  which  it  is  dis- 
tant about  20  miles,)  and  is  the  depdt  of  the  valley  of  the 
Drin,  the  chief  manufacture  of  which  is  shoe  leather.  It 
is  defended  by  a  fortress:  42°  4'  N.  lat.,  19°  9'  £.  long. 
(Hobhouse,  Balbi.) 

^'NTLIA  PNEUMATECA,  the  air-pump,  a  constella- 
tion in  the  southern  hemisphere,  named  by  LacaiUe.  It  is 
bounded  by  Centaurus,  Crater,  Hydra,  Pixis  Nautica,  and 
Argo.  The  magnitudes  and  numbering  of  its  principal  stare 
are  as  follows : 
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Good  Hope  are  neatly  AntoBci.  Two  aatcecial  plaeei  hayift 
the  same  hour  of  day  or  night,  bat  opposite  seasons  of  the 
year. 

ANTOINE  DE  BOURBON,  Duke  of  Vendome,  mar^ 
ried,  in  1548,  Jeanne  d*Albret,  only  child  of  Henry  11.,  kinff 
of  Navaire.  Henry  Prince  of  B^am,  afterwards  Henry  i^ 
of  France,  was  the  oflsprinff  of  this  marriage.  Antoine 
assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Navarre  in  right  of  his  wife. 
The  Bourbons  were  collaterals  of  the  Vidois  dynasty,  being 
descended  from  Robert  Count  of  Clermont,  a  younser  son  of 
Louis  IX.  As  such,  Antoine  de  Bourbon  aspired  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  administration  of  France  after  the  accession  of  the 
youthfhl  king  Frands  H^  but  being  himself  of  an  indolent, 
wavering  disposition,  he  was  supplanted  by  the  more  enter- 
prising and  ambitious  Guises,  uncles  to  Uie  young  (^ueen 
Mary  Stuart  After  the  death  of  Francis  II.,  in  1 560,  the 
king  of  Navarre  was  named  Lieutenant  General  of  the 
kingdom,  and  adviser  to  the  queen  mother  (Catherine  de 
Medicis),  during  Charles  IX.*s  minority.  When  the  ci^'il  and 
religious  war  broke  out  in  1562>  the  king  of  Navarre  com- 
manded the  king*s  troops,  and  received  a  wound  at  the  siege 
of  Rouen,  of  which  he  died  in  November  of  the  same  year. 
[See  Bourbon,  and  Hbnry  IV.] 

ANTOINETTE,  (MARIE,)  queen  of  France.  [See 
Maris.] 

ANTD'NI A  MAJOR,  the  elder  daughter  of  Antonius  the 
triumvir,  by  Octavia,  the  half-sister  of  Augustus,  bom  39  b.c. 
She  married  L.  Domitius  the  son  of  Cn.  Domitius,  who  sup- 
ported the  interests  of  Antony  in  the  disputes  with  Augustus, 
until  a  shcNrt  period  before  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  the 
erandson  of  L.  Domitius,  who  fell  in  the  flight  firom  Pharsalia. 
Among  the  descendants  of  Antonia  were  some  of  the  most 
illustrious  personages  in  Rome.  One  of  her  daughtera, 
Domitia  Lepida,  was  the  mother  of  Messalina,  afterwards 
married  to  tiie  Emperor  Claudius ;  and  her  son  Cn.  Domi- 
tius, marrying  Agnppina,  became  the  father  of  the  Emperor 
Nero.  We  luive  called  this  Antonia  the  Mer  in  agreement 
with  Suetonius  and  Plutareh.  Tacitus,  on  the  contrary, 
speaks  of  her  as  the  younger  daughter.  (Ann.  IV.  44  ; 
XII.  64.) 

ANTONIA  MINOR,  the  sister  of  the  preceding,  bom 
B.C.  38  or  37.  She  married  Drusus  Nero,  the  brother  of  the 
Emperor  Tiberius,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother,  1.  of  ^ 
the  celebrated  Crermanicus ;  2.  <^  livia  or  livilla,  who  was 
first  married  to  Caius  Csssar,  the  grandson  of  Augustus, 
and  after  his  death  to  her  cousin  Drusus,  the  son  of  Tiberius ; 
and  3.  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  Caligula,  being  the  son 
of  Germanicus,  was  her  grandson. 


ANTGBCI,  from  the  Greek,  signifies  those  who  live 
over  against  each  other,  and  is  appUed  to  designate  the  in- 
habitants of  two  places  which  have  the  same  longitudes 
and  latitudes,  only  differing  in  one  latitude  being  north 
and  the  other  south.    For  example,  Malta  and  the  Cape  of 


Antonia  was  not  fortunate  in  her  domestic  relations :  she 
lost  her  husband  b.c.  9,  before  she  was  thirty  yean  of  age,  by 
a  fall  from  his  horse.  Early  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  ( A.p.  1 9), 
she  saw  the  widowed  Agrippina  return  from  the  east  with  the 
ashes  of  her  son  Oermanicus.  In  23,  her  daughter  livia, 
cormpted  by  Sejanus,  assisted  in  the  murder  of  her  own  hus- 
band Drusus,  but  her  guilt  remained  unknown  to  the  world 
until  eight  yean  after,  when  Antonia  herself  became  indi- 
rectiy  the  cause  of  the  discovery.  Sejanus  was  then  preparing 
to  execute  his  final  schemes  fw  the  destruction  of  Tiberius, 
when  his  intrisues  became  known  to  Antonia,  who  commu- 
nicated her  information  through  the  freedman  Pallas  to  the 
emperor.  The  ruin  of  the  favourite  brought  many  past  crimes 
to  Uffht,  among  othen  the  murder  of  Drusus ;  and  Livia  met 
thefate  which  she  deserved,  her  own  mother,  if  we  may 
believe  one  of  the  accounts  given  by  Dio,  opposing  herself  to 
the  pardon  offered  by  the  emperor.  Under  the  reign  of  her 
grandson  CaligiQa,  she  was  at  fint  highly  honoured,  receiv- 
ing every  distinction  which  had  formerly  been  conferred  on 
the  celebrated  Livia.  But  respect  soon  changed  to  coldness 
and  ill-treatment ;  and  at  last  her  death  was  supposed  to  be 
hastened  by  his  neglect,  if  indeed  it  was  not  brought  aboiU 
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hrmon  diract  mtaas.  If  we  plac*  hmr  dMth  in  the  fint  year 
of  Caligula,  »he  was  about  Mvanty-fivo  years  of  age.  The 
EmDeror  Claudius  had  experienced  from  her  when  a  child 
littlo  of  maternal  affection,  but  ht  honoured  her  memory 
when  he  came  to  the  throne  in  every  way  that  the  tiatterv  of 
the  age  permitted.  Pliny  speaks  of  a  temple  dedicated  to 
her.  Of  the  private  life  of  Antonia  little  is  known.  She  was 
ceWbrated  for  her  beauty,  and  still  more  for  her  chastity,  in 
an  age  too  when  that  virtue  was  not  common ;  and  Pliny 
has  recorded  the  singular  fkot,  that  during  her  whole  life 
she  was  never  known  to  spit,  which  he  accounts  for  ftom 
the  more  solid  nature  of  her  bones,  and  the  want  of  marrow. 
The  beautiful  head  of  Antonia  is  taken  from  a  gold  medal 
in  the  British  Museum,  which  is  exactly  one  huf  the  dia* 
meter  of  our  drawing,  and  in  most  complete  preservation. 

ANTONIN  (SAINT),  a  small  town  in  France,  in  the 
department  of  Tarn  and  Garonne,  on  the  riffht,  or  north 
bank  of  the  river  Aveyron,  which  unites  with  the  Tarn. 
The  inhabitanto,  who  are  given  in  the  Diet.  Oiographiqus 
d€  la  Franc*  (1804)  at  5606,  and  by  Balbi  (1833)  at 
6000,  manufkcture  serge  and  leather.  It  is  about  24 
miles  N.  £.  of  Montauban,  the  capital  of  the  department : 
44**  1  o'  N.  lat.,  1**  46'  E.  long.  (/>«?/.  Giog,  d%  la  FHmce  : 
M.  Brun.) 

.  ANTONINE  COLUMN,  a  lofty  piUar  which  stands 
in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  principal  squares  of  the  city  of 
Rome.  It  was  raised  by  the  senate  in  honour  of  the  emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  and  in  memory  of  his  victory 
over  the  Marcomanni  and  other  German  tribes.  It  was  one 
of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  Forum  of  Antonine.  In 
an  inscription  which  has  been  found  near  it,  and  which  is 
new  in  the  Vatican,  it  is  styled  *  Columns  oentenaria  Divi 
Marci.*  It  was  also  called  Uhe  greater  Antonine  column,* 
to  distinguish  it  from  another  and  a  smaller  one,  made 
of  a  solid  piece  of  granite,  which  had  been  raised  in 
honour  of  Antoninus  Pius.  (Nardini  and  Nibbi,  JRoma 
Antica,  and  Vignola,  De  Columna  AnUmini  Pii.)  During 
the  ages  of  barbarism  which  followed  the  extinction  of 
the  western  empire,  this  pillar,  and  especially  its  pe* 
destal,  suffered  greatly  from  the  hands  of  the  various  In* 
vaders,  as  well  as  from  the  firet  which  firequently  occurred 
at  Rome ;  the  historian  Poggio  says  also  from  lightning. 
Pope  Sixtus  V.  repaired  it  at  the  expense  of  10,000  8cu£, 
and  placed  the  inscrii)tion  which  is  now  seen  on  the  pedestal, 
the  original  one  having  been  probably  defaced.  He  also 
raised  on  the  summit  of  the  piHar  a  bronze  statue  of  St. 
Paul :  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  which  formerly  stood  there, 
had  been  removed  it  is  not  known  when  or  by  whom. 
The  shaft  of  the  pillar  is  13  feet  1  inch  in  diameter  at  the 
bottom,  and  one  foot  less  at  the  top ;  its  height,  including 
the  pedestal  and  capital,  is  136  feet,  of  which  13  are  under 
ground;  and  the  statue  on  the  top  and  its  pedestal  are 
27^  feet  more,  making  the  whole  height  163}  feet,  (Taylor 
and  Cresy's  ArchiUetural  Antiquities  <ifRomt,y  The  pe- 
destal of  the  Antonine  column  is  disproportionate  to  the  shaft. 
The  capital  is  Porio.  The  shaft  is  made  of  twenty-eight 
blocks  of  whitd  marble  placed  one  above  the  other,  a  spiral 
staircase  of  1 90  steps  is  cut  through  the  interior  of  the  marble, 
and  leads  to  the  gallery  on  the  top,  which  is  surrounded  by 
a  balustrade.  The  exterior  of  the  shaft  is  covered  with 
bassi-rilievi  placed  in  a  spiral  line  around,  which  represent 
the  victories  of  Marcus  Aurelius  over  the  Marcomanni  and 
other  hostile  nations.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts 
rscorded  in  these  historical  sculptures  is  that  of  the  unex- 
pected and  abundant  shower  which  came  opportunely  to 
quench  the  thirst  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  while  fighting 
under  their  emperor  in  a  remote  part  of  (Germany,  and 
suffering  from  heat,  fotigue,  and  the  repeated  attacks  of 
the  surrounding  barbarians,  a.d.  174.  The  style  and  ex- 
ecution of  these  sculptures  are  infoiior  to  those  of  the  Trsjan 
pillar,  which  the  artists  evidently  purposed  to  imitate.  The 
sculptures  of  the  Antonine  column  have  been  engraved  by 
Santo  Bartoli,  and  illustrated  by  Bellori.  The  pillar  itself 
is  still  one  of  the  most  striking  monuments  ct  antient  Rome 
and  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  modem  city.  It 
has  given  to  tne  square  in  which  it  stands  the  name  of 
Piatza  Colonna.  The  palace  Ghigi  forms  one  side  of  the 
square,  and  the  street  del  Corso  forms  another.  A  hand- 
some fountain  by  Giaeomo  della  Porta  also  adorns  the 
square. 

ANTONI'NUS  PIUS,  or,  with  his  fall  name,  according 
t5  Capitolinus,  Titus  Aurelius  FVdvut  Bojonius  Antoninus 
Piustwasthe  son  of  Aurelius  FttlvusaiklArriaFtdilla.  He 


was  bom  September  19,  a.d.  86,  in  the  feign  of  Domitian,  at 
Lanuvium  now  Lavinia^  a  town  of  Latium,  a  few  miles  south 
of  the  Alban  Lake.  His  anceston,  on  his  father*s  side,  were 
of  Nemausus,  now  Nismes,  in  Languedoc«  His  youthful 
years  were  spent  at  Lorium,  (a  town  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Tiber,  not  far  from  its  mouth*)  under  the  care  of  his 
patcrntd  and  maternal  grandfathers,  T.  Aurelius  Fulvus,  who 
had  twice  been  consul,  and  Arrius  Antoninus,  who  also  had 
twice  attained  the  same  honour.  It  seems  probable,  from  his 
character  in  after  life,  that  he  had  been  brought  up  with 
great  care,  and  probably  in  the  principles  of  the  Stoical  phi« 
bsophy,  which,  as  emperor  at  least,  he  certainly  encouraged. 


[Gold,  Brit  Miu.  dlam.  do«ld«L] 

TluKmgh  his  extensive  family  connexions  he  inherited 
great  wealth,  and  was  speedily  raised  to  the  successive  dig* 
nities  of  quaestor,  praitor,  and  consul.  His  taste,  however, 
was  fbr  a  country  life.  When  Hadrian  entrusted  the  admi- 
nistration of  Italy  to  four  men  of  consular  rank,  he  gave  to 
Antoninus  the  government  of  that  part  in  which  his  posses- 
sions lay.  During  his  consulship  and  his  subsequent  govern- 
ment of  .the  province  of  Asia  as  proconsul,  there  were,  as 
his  credulous  biographer  informs  us,  many  strange  presai^es 
of  his  future  ele\'ation.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  often 
consulted  by  Hadrian  on  public  matters ;  and  finally  he  was 
adopted  as  the  emperors  successor,  on  condition  of  adopting 
himself,  Marcus  Antoninus,  the  son  of  his  wife's  brother, 
and  Lucius  Verus,  the  son  of  iElius  Verus,  who  had  been 
adopted  by  Hadrian,  but  had  died  prematurely.  He  then 
became  associated  with  the  emperor  in  the  government  of 
the  Roman  world.  On  Hadrian's  death,  a.d.  138,  he  be- 
came emperor  with  the  title  of  Antoninus  Augustus,  to 
which  the  name  of  Pius  is  added  on  his  medals.  As  to  the 
origin  of  the  name  Pius,  his  biographer  gives  various  con- 
jectures (see  Capitolinus,  chap,  ii.) :  the  title  of  Pater  Pa 
triae,  *  father  of  his  country.'  was  subsequently  conferred 
(chap,  vi.),  and  recorded  on  his  medals  after  the  titles  of 
Augustus  and  Pius.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  only  history 
of  Uiis  emperor's  life,  his  Biography  by  Julius  Capitoli- 
nus, is  altogether  deficient  in  that  precision  and  chrono- 
logical arrangement  which  would  enable  us  to  form  a  jur' 
judgment  of  the  public  events  of  his  reign.  He  seems 
never  to  have  left  Italy  after  his  elevation,  but  his  officers 
maintained  the  security  of  the  provinces  and  protected 
the  frontiers  from  aggression.  In  Britain,  Lollius  Urbi- 
cus  confirmed  the  former  conquests  (see  Antoninus,  Val- 
lum) ;  the  Moors  of  Africa  were  compelled  to  sue  for 
peace ;  and  the  attempts  at  rebellion  in  Germany,  Greece, 
Judsea,  and  Egypt,  were  checked  by  the  vigjour  of  his  go- 
vernors. One  of  the  most  curious  events  in  the  foreign 
affairs  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus  is  his  helping  the  Olbio^ 
politae,  or  inhabitants  of  Olbia,  a  Greek  colony  on  the  Bory- 
sthenes,  against  a  nation  called  the  Tauro-Scyth©,  probably 
a  Nomadic  race  of  the  Dnieper  and  the  Don.  The  Tauro- 
Scyth©  were  compelled  by  the  Roman  emperor  to  give  hos- 
tages to  the  people  of  Olbia.  The  emperor  died  at  Lorium 
in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  (seventieth,  according  to 
Capitolinus,)  B.C.  161,  and  was  succeeded  by  Marcus  Au- 
relius, commonly  called  Antoninus  the  philosopher.  Anto- 
ninus was  buried  in  the  tomb  of  Hadrian,  one  of  the  archi- 
tectural monuments  with  which  he  adorned  Rome. 

Antoninus  married  Annia  Faustina,  the  daughter  of 
Annius  Vems,  by  whom  he  had  four  children,  one  of 
whom,  Faustina,  became  the  wife  of  M.  Aurelius.  The 
conduct  of  Antoninus's  wife  gave  occasion  to  scandal, 
but  the  good-natured  emperor  had  philosophy  enough 
to  endure  what  he  could  not  prevent  On  her  death,  in 
the  third  year  of  the  emperor's  reign,  the  eenate  paid  her 
the  usual  compliment  of  divine  honours :  a  ttmpla.  with 
ttatuet  of  gold  and  sUvef^  wm  dooptd  by  the  ttoat*,  and 
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aeeeptad  hr  the  hmiband,  to  th«  memorj  of  a  wifb  not 
•Itogethor  nultless.  A  templo  orected  to  Antoninus  and 
Faustina  still  exists  in  part  in  the  Campo  Vaccino  at  Rome. 
Antoninus  even  created  an  establishment  for  young  females, 
who  were  called  Faustinian»,  in  honour  of  the  deceased 
empress.  This  institution  is  commemorated  in  medals  that 
still  exist  with  the  inscription  Puella)  Faustinianss— the 
Virgins  of  Faustina.  The  general  character  of  the  policy 
of  Antoninus  was  beneficent  and  just,  and  the  Roman 
world  perhaps  never  had  a  more  indulgent  and  amiable 
master.  He  continued  the  governors  of  provinces  for  many 
years  in  office  when  their  conduct  was  satisfactory  ;  and  the 
provinces  themselves  enjoyed  under  his  reign  freedom  from 
all  exorbitant  taxation.  He  surrounded  himself  with  a 
council  of  chosen  friends,  withput  whose  advice  he  took  no 
public  measure  of  any  kind.  Their  counsels  directed  him  in 
drawing  up  the  imperial  decrees  (formee),  which  were  to 
have  the  force  of  law.  Judges  who  discharged  their  duty 
faithfully  were  never  removed.  In  his  elevated  station  the 
emperor  maintained  the  simple  character  of  his  early  life, 
mingling  in  the  society  of  his  friends  like  one  of  the  same 
rank,  and  using  his  unlimited  power  more  like  a  private 
citizen  entrusted  with  it  by  his  fellow-countrymen  than  as 
the  undisputed  master  of  the  empire.  The  practice  of  giv- 
ing pensions  or  allowances  had  grown  up  under  precemng 
emperors,  and  had  become  a  part  of  the  imperial  system  of 
pati-onage.  Antoninus  continued  it,  and  gave,  as  Capito- 
iinus  informs  us,  salaries  and  honorary  distinctions  to  the 
professors  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  in  all  the  provinces. 
Apollonius  the  Stoic  was  specially  invited  from  Chalcis  to 
superintend  the  education  of  M.  Aurelius.  But  the  idle 
and  worthless  who  had  obtained  public  allowances  felt  the 
effect  of  the  prudent  emperor's  reforms,  who  remarked, 
*  that  nothing  was  more  disgraceful,  nothing  more  cruel, 
than  for  a  man  to  feed  on  the  public  property  who  had  done 
nothing  to  improve  it.*  The  people  and  the  soldiery  parti- 
cipated in  the  bounty  which  the  policy  or  generosity  of  the 
emperor  distributed :  he  relieved  distress  in  time  of  scarcity, 
ana  for  their  amusement  filled  the  amphitheatre  with 
animals  from  all  countries.  The  elephant,  the  hysena,  and 
the  antelope,  with  the  crocodile,  the  unwieldy  hippopotamus, 
and  the  tiger,  were  exhibited  for  the  gratification  of  the 
people.  On  one  occasion  a  hundred  lions  at  once  were  let 
loose  into  the  amphitheatre. 

Under  the  reign  of  Antoninus,  the  lawyers,  Umidius, 
Verus,  Salvius  Valens,  Volusius  Metianus,  Ulpius  Mar- 
cellus,  and  Diabolenus,  were  employed  by  the  emperor  in 
improving  the  laws.  One  of  the  emperor's  regulations  of 
sanitary  police  is  worth  recording :  he  forbade  the  burying 
of  dead  bodies  in  cities.  With  respect  to  his  regula- 
tions about  physicians,  see  the  article  Archiater.  His 
policy  towards  the  Christians  was  mild,  but  the  authenticity 
of  a  rescript  which  would  show  him  to  have  been  completely 
tolerant,  appears  not  to  be  ^proved.  (Neander,  AUgemdne 
Oeschichte  der  Chmtlichen  Religion^  &c.,  i.  151.) 


[Gold.  Brit.  Mm.  diam.  doubM.] 

Of  casualties  in  bis  reign,  which  Capitolinus,  like  a  good 
chronicler,  does  not  omit,  we  find  enumerated  a  femine,  the 
fall  of  a  circus  at  Rome,  an  earthquake  in  Rhodes  and  the 

Erovinc^  of  Asia,  and  a  fire  at  Rome  which  destroyed  three 
undred  and  forty  houses.  Narbonne,  Antioch,  and  Car- 
thage also  suffered  from  fire.  The  emperor's  bounty  was  on 
such  occasions  always  actively  employed  in  relieving  human 
suffering.  He  embellished  the  imperial  city  with  various 
edifices,  and^extended  his  liberalitv  also  to  remote  cities 
of  the  empire.  Antoninus  was  tall,  and  of  a  handsome 
person,  as  his  biographer  tells  us,  and  his  medals  still 
show.  His  habits  were  abstemious  and  regular.  He  was 
honoured  with  the  name  of  Divia  (God)  at  his  death,  and 


all  tlie  tokens  of  rstpeet  paid  to  the  bait  amptms.  Aeeeri* 
ing  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  a  special  priest,  publio  games, 
a  temple,  and  a  college  of  priests,  as  was  usual  on  such 
occasions,  were  designed  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  one 
of  the  most  amiable  princes  whom  history  has  reborded. 
Whether  he  owes  too  much  to  the  favourable  history  of 
Capitolinus,  and  the  general  absence  of  other  evidence,  we 
cannot  decide.  (See  the  L\fe  qfAntcninui  by  J.  Capito- 
linus; and  Sohlosser,  Um'versaihistorische  Uebersichi,  vol. 
iii.  pt.  i.) 

ANTONI'NUS,  THE  ITINERARY  OF,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  works,  in  a  geographical  point  of  view,  which 
has  descended  to  us  ttom  the  antient^.  It  is  merely  what 
its  name  imports,  an  itinerary,  but  it  extends  over  the  whole 
Roman  empire  in  its  widest  sense,  embracing  all  the  main 
roads  in  Italy  and  the  provinces,  in  each  of  which  the  dif- 
ferent stations  are  named  with  the  intervening  distances. 
There  is  also  attached  to  the  above  a  brief  maritime  itine- 
rary of  the  distances  from  port  to  port.  This  work,  with  th^ 
Peutingerian  Table  and  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  is  of  great 
u^  in  constructing  the  maps  of  the  Roman  and  Grecian 
world.  In  a  work  of  such  value  it  has  been  an  object  of 
some  interest  to  determine  the  date  of  its  publication  and 
the  name  of  its  author  ;  for  the  name  of  Antoninus, 
under  which  it  now  passes,  has  been  retained  perhaps  more 
from  the  convenience  of  having  some  conventional  author 
to  refer  it  to,  than  from  any  good  reason  for  believing 
that  such  was  really  the  author  s  name.  In  the  different 
MSS.  of  the  work  it  is  variouslv  ascribed  to  Julius  (Jrosar, 
Antonius  Augustus,  Antonius  Augustalis,  and  Antoninus 
Augustus.  On  a  consideration  of  all  the  arguments  ad- 
duced bv  Wesseling  in  the  preface  to  his  excellent  edition  of 
the  work,  there  seems  to  us  reason  for  thinking  that  some 
share  in  the  authorship  may  be  ascribed  to' the  three  distin- 
guished names,  Julius  Csesar,  M.  Antonius,  and  Augustus, 
though  such  is  not  the  opinion,  it  should  be  stated,  of  Wes- 
seling himself.  The  main,  though  not  the  only  argument 
of  Wesseling,  seems  to  be  that,  had  such  a  work  existed  in 
the  a^  of  Pliny,  it  must  have  been  mentioned  by  him. 
Negative  reasoning  of  this  kind  is  not  of  great  weight,  espe- 
cially in  relation  to  a  writer  so  incorrect  as  Pliny.  That 
itineraries  of  some  sort  must  have  existed  in  the  time  of 
Pliny  can  scarcely  admit  of  doubt.  Even  in  the  history  of 
Herodotus  we  find  Aristagoras,  the  tyrant  of  Miteti^s,  pos- 
sessed of  a  map  of  the  whole  world  on  copper,  •  containing 
every  sea  and  every  river' ;  and  this  historian  himself  has 

fiven  a  rough  kind  of  itinerary  of  the  road  from  Ephesus  to 
usa,  apparently  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  route. 
Alexander  in  his  march  to  India  was  provided  with  a  corps 
of  officers  called  Bematistee  (priuarKrrai),  whose  especial 
duty  it  was  to  measure  the  roads  and  record  the  different 
distances.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Polybius,  the  Romans 
had  laid  down  mile-stones  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Pyre- 
nees; and  Strabo  says  that  the  great  Egrnatian  road 
from  ApoUonia  on  the  Adriatic  to  the  Hebrus  was 
similarly  marked  hy  a  column  at  every  eight  stadia,  or 
Roman  mile.  Agrippa,  among  other  ornaments  of  the 
Roman  capital,  oesigned  a  noble  geographical  monu- 
ment in  a  representation  of  the  whole  world  on  a  portico,  a 
design  which  was  completed  by  Octavia  and  her  imperial 
brother  in  the  Octavian  portico.  Even  the  provincial  city 
of  Augustodunum  (Autun)  had  porticoes  of  the  same  kind, 
where  maps  of  every  part  of  the  kuown  world  with  all  the 
names  were  exhibited  to  the  youth  of  Gallia.  Now  if  any 
period  were  to  be  selected  at  which  it  was  probable  that  the 
grand  work  of  measuring  all  the  roads  in  the  empire  would 
be  undertaken,  it  would  be  the  moment  when  the  victories 
of  Ceesar  in  Greece,  Egypt,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Spain,  had  at 
last  consolidated  the  Roman  conquests;  and  ne  who  con- 
ferred on  his  country  the  great  blessing  of  a  well  constituted 
calendar,  would  naturally  direct  his  mind  to  the  scarcely  less 
important  object  of  a  general  survey  of  the  empire.  But 
we  are  not  left  to  conjecture,  ilithicus  (a  geographical 
writer  of  uncertain  date,  but  not  later  than  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, if  it  be  true  that  St  Jerome  translated  his  Cosmogra- 
phxa  from  Gr>ek  into  Latin)  states  in  as  many  words  tliat 
Julius  CcBsar,  the  author  of  the  bissextile  year,  ordered  a 
general  sur\'ey  of*  the  empire  under  a  decree  of  the  senate. 
This  was  undertaken  in  three  parts,  he  tells  us,  the  east  by 
Zenodoxus,  the  north  by  Theodotus,  the  south  by  Polycleitus; 
they  began  their,  labours  in* B.C.  44,  the  year  in  whicn  Julius 
Csesar  and  M.  Antonius  were  consuls,  and  finished  them 
respectively  in  B.C.  30, 24,  and  19,  when  Augustus,  now  sole 
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matter  of  the  Roman  woild,  gave  the  sanction  of  the  Ueia- 
latore  to  the  results  by  a  second  decree  of  the  senate.  Tnis 
passage  of  JSthicus,  which  certainly  hears  on  the  feoe  of  it 
no  evidence  of  forgery  or  fraud,  will  well  account  for  the 
various  names  pre&ed,  as  above  stated,  to  the  MSS.  of  the 
Itineraryf^nd  it  is  not  impossible  that  JSthicus  himself  may 
have  been  the  editor  of  the  work  in  the  form  in  which  it 
has  come  down  to  us.  The  Itinerary  has  been  found  form- 
ing part  of  the  same  MS.  with  his  Uoimographui,  and  in- 
deed even  the  authorship  of  the  work  has  been  assigned  to 
^thicus  by  more  tluui  one  writer  of  the  middle  ages. 

That  the  Itinerary^  supposing  it  to  be  founded  origi- 
nally upon  the  above-mentioned  public  documents,  after- 
wards received  many  additions  and  modifications,  cannot 
and  need  not  be  disputed.  The  roads  of  Britain  could  not 
have  been  all  added  until  the  time  of  Severus,  whose  vaUum^ 
or  great  wall  of  protection  against  the  Pihts,  (erected  a.d.  209,) 
is  more  than  once  mentioned.  The  name  Diocletianopolis 
(p.  330)  carries  us  to  a  period  between  285  and  305,  ana  the 
expression  *  Porndis  giue  modo  Maximianopolis,"  (p.  321, 
see  also  p.  331,)  '  Porsulis,  which  has  been  recently  changed 
to  Maximianopolis,*  leads  to  the  same  date.  The  insertion 
of  the  name  UoiutantinopoH  after  that  of  Byzantio  affords 
but  weak  ground  for  any  argument,  as  the  words  qua  et 
ComtaniiwMoU^  (p.  1 39,)  and  ^tk:^  ConstanHnopoUs  (p.  323) 
are  not  found  in  the  Vatican  MS.  So  again  the  words  a 
Ccmtantinopoli  usque  Antiochiajp,  140)  are  omitted  in  the 
same  MS.  and  condemned  by  WesseUng  himselfl  These 
three  omissions  cannot  be  accidental.  And  besides  these, 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  anj  name  marking  a  period  later 
than  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  for  the  station  Candidiana 
(p.  223)  has  no  connexion  with  the  son  of  (ralerius,  but 
may  rather  be  compared,  as  to  its  termination,  with  similar 
forms  in  pp.  55,  88,  89,  94,  &c.  On  the  other  hand  Cirta, 
the  sreat  city  of  Numidia,  is  not  called  Constantina ;  An- 
taradus  on  the  Phcenician  coast  is  not  called  Constantia. 
Nor  is  there  any  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  Christian  reli- 
^on  which  might  well  have  been  made  in  speaking  of  An- 
tioch ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  the  names  of  Juno, 
(p.524.)  Minerva,  (p.  525,)  Venus,  (p.  526,)  Apollo,  Diana,  and 
Latona  (pp.  527,  529). 

As  a  specimen  of  the  work,  we  'quote  a  few  lines  which 
may  be  interesting  to  the  reader  of  Horace* s  amusing 
journey  to  Brundisium.  In  this  extract  it  will  be  seen 
that  little  regard  is  paid  to  the  srammatical  cases;  but 
this  is  not  an  evidence  of  a  very  late  age,  for  even  before 
the  time  of  Constantine  it  had  become  not  uncommon  to 
consider  the  names  of  places  as  indeclinable,  and  the  case 
sdected  to  serve  for  all  was  generally  the  accusative  or  abla- 
tive. The  numbers  within  brackets  mark  a  variation  in 
the  MSS.,  some  of  which  admit  of  easy  explanation,  but  the 
occurrence  of  these  errors  in  the  number  of  miles  is  the 
chief  drawback  from  the  value  of  the  work.  The  road  com- 
mences from  Rome. 

Aricia     .      .     .     .    M.  P.  XVI. 

Tribus  tabemis        .    M.  P.  XVII. 

Appi  Foro  .     .       .     M.  P.  X.  [XVIII.] 

Tarracina     .     .     .     M.  P.  XVIII.  [XXVIII.] 

Pundis     .     ,     .     .     M.  P.  XIIII.  [XVI.J 

Formis    ....     M.  P.  XIII. 

Mintumis     .     .     .    M.  P.  IX. 

Sinuessa       .     .     .     M.  P.  IX.  [Xini.] 

Capua      .     .     ,     .     M.  P.  XXVI. 

Caudis     ....     M.  P.  XXI. 

Benevento     .     .     .     M.  P.  XI. 

Equo  tutioo  .      .      .     M.  P.  XXI. 

Boas        ....     M.  P.  XVIII. 

Erdonias       .     .     .     M.  P.  XVIIII.  [XVIII.] 

Canusio  ....     M.  P.  XXVI. 

Rubos     ....     M.  P.  XXIIl. 

Butuntus     .     .     .     M.  P.  XI. 

Barium    ....     M.  P.  XII. 

Turribus       .     .     .     M.  P.  XXI. 

Egnatiae      .     .     .     M.  P.  XVI.  [XXL] 

Speluncas    .     .     .     M.  P.  XX. 

Brundisium  .  .  M.  P.  XVIUI.  [XXIIL] 
ANTONINUS,  WALL  OF.  This  was  an  entrench- 
ment  raised  by  the  Romans  across  the  north  of  Britain 
under  the  direction  of  Lollius  Urbicus,  legate  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  about  the  year  a.d.  140,  and  is  supposed  to  have  con- 
nected a  line  efforts  erected  by^Agricola,  a.d.  80.  Of  an- 
tient  writers,  it  is  noticed  by  Julius  Capitolinus  only,  and 
by  him  is  termed  a  turf  wall  (mums  cespititius).  The  work 


was  composed  of  a  ditch,  a  mmpart  with  its  parapet,  made 
of  materials  promiscuously  taken  from  the  ditch,  and  a  mi- 
litary wav  formed  with  much  skill,  running  along  the  whole 
line  of  the  entrenchment  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards  on 
the  south  side.  It  extended  from  Dunglass  Castle  on  the 
Clyde  to  the  heigHts  above  Caer  Ridden  Kirk,  a  little  be- 
yond the  river  Avon  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  or  probably  to 
Blackness  Castle  two  miles  further  on,  though  it  cannot 
now  be  traced  so  fkr.  In  its  course  are  nineteen  forts,  the 
eighteen  distances  between  which  amount  to  63,980  yards, 
or  36  English  miles,  and  the  mean  distance  from  station  to 
station  is  3554  yards,  or  rather  mora  than  two  English 
miles.  In  the  position  of  the  forts,  the  Romans  chose  a 
high  and  commanding  situation  frt>m  whence  the  coun- 
try could  be  discovert  to  a  considerable  distance,  con- 
triving, as  far  as  ciroumstances  would  permit,  that  a  river, 
morass,  or  some  difficult  ground  should  form  an  obstruction 
to  any  approach  from  the  front  Forts  were  also  placed 
upon  the  passages  of  those  rivers  which  crossed  the  general 
chain  of  communication.  From  inscriptions  discovered  in 
Scotland,  it  appears  that  the  entrenchment  was  made  by 
the  second  legion,  bv  vexillations  of  the  sixth  and  the  twen- 
tieth legion,  and  the  first  cohort  of  the  Tungri.  A  verv 
considerable  portion  of  the  entrenchment  may  still  be  traced. 
The  modem  name  is  Grimes  Dyke ;  Grime,  in  the  Celtic 
language,  signifies  great  or  powerful.  (See  General  Roy's 
Military  Antiquities  of  Britain ;  and  Horseley's  Britannia.) 

ANTONrNUS  LIBERAUS,  proUbly  lived  under 
the  Antonines.  He  is  the  author  of  a  work  in  Ghreek 
entitled  A  Collection  qf  Metamorphoses  (Utraiiop^mcu^y 
owayuyri) ;  this  collection  is  borrowed  from  a  variety  of 
authors,  and  is  curious  for  containing  many  passages  of 
poets  who  are  now  lost.  The  best  edition  is  said  to  he  that 
of  H.  Verheyk,  Leiden,  1774.  8vo.  See  Bast's  Epistola 
Critica, 

ANTONIO,  MARC.    [See  Raimondi.] 

ANTONIO,  one  of  the  claimants  to  the  throne  of  Por- 
tugal after  the  death  of  King  Sebastian,  was  the  natural  son 
of  the  Infurte  Don  Luiz,  son  of  King  Manuel.  Antonio 
accompanied  his  cousin.  King  Sebastian,  in  his  unfortunate 
expedition  to  Africa,  and  was  there  taken  captive  in  1578. 
He  had  the  ability  to  conceal  his  real  name  and  rank,  and 
consequently  had  less  difficulty  in  obtaining  his  deliverance. 

On  his  return  to  Lisbon  he  found  his  uncle,  Cardinal 
Enrique,  who  had  been  appointed  regent  by  Sebastian,  in 
possession  of  the  throne.  Antonio  immediately  claimed  the 
crown  on  the  plea  that  his  father  had  secretly  married  his 
mother.  Enrique  ordered  him  to  produce  the  proofs,  which 
were  found  to  be  forgeries.  By  the  advice  of  the  pope's 
nuncio,  Antonio  excepted  against  the  judgment  of  the  king, 
and  appealed  to  the  Archbishop  of  lisbon,  reserving  the 
final  aecision  to  the  pope.  The  canlinal-king  declared  An- 
tonio a  traitor,  degraded  him  from  his  rank,  and  exiled 
him  firom  Portugal.  Antonio  fled  to  Spain,  where,  however, 
he  did  not  remain  long.  He  there  solicited  an  interview 
with  the  Spanish  minister,  and  offered  to  give  up  his  claim 
to  the  king  of  Spain,  Philip  II.,  for  an  annual  pension  of 
300,000  ducats  and  the  regency  of  Portugal  during  his  life. 
This  extravagant  proposal  was  naturally  rejected.  In  the 
mean  time  the  cardinal-king  assembled  the  cortes  of  the 
realm  at  Lisbon,  in  April,  1579,  to  decide  the  question  of 
the  succession.  He  also  appointed  a  council  of  eleven 
judges  to  examine  the  rights  of  the  respective  claimants, 
and  named  a  regency  to  govern  the  kingdom  in  case  his 
death  should  take  place  before  the  cortes  haxl  come  to  a  final 
decision.  All  the  candidates  bound  themselves  upon  oath 
to  abide  by  the  resolution  of  the  cortes,  but  before  Uiey  had 
pronounced  their  judgpnent,  the  king  died,  on  the  Ist  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1580. 

The  cortes  was  at  this  time  at  Almerin.  Antonio,  who 
had  already  returned  from  Spain,  hastened  immediately  to 
Lisbon,  where  he  summoned  the  authorities  to  receive  him 
as  king.  Not  succeeding  here  he  repaired  to  Santarem, 
where  the  deputies  of  the  third  estate  had  removed  from 
Almerin ;  and  he  flattered  their  vanity  by  telling  them,  that 
the  power  of  appointing  the  successor  rested  in  them  alone. 
He  then  invited  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  in  the  vicinity 
of  Santarem  to  repair  thither,  and  proposed  to  them  to 
recognize  him  as  governor  of  the  kingdom.  One  of  his  own 
servants  put  a  rag  on  the  point  of  his  sword,  and  hoisted  it, 
crying.  Beat,  reaipor  Dom  Antonio ;  the  word  was  caught 
by  the  multitude,  and  he  was  proclaimed  king. 

Antonio  now  jaweeded  to  Lisbon^^^The  regents  fled  at 
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his  approach,  and  he  was  proclaimed  king  in  the  capita] 
also.  The  regency  went  to  SetuhaU  where  they  found  that 
the  people  had  declared  in  favour  of  Antonio.  The  new 
government  proclaimed  the  regents  as  rehels,  and  a  detach- 
ment of  cavah7  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  them.  But  the  Duke 
of  Alba  at  the  head  of  the  Castilian  army,  in  the  mean  time, 
invaded  the  kingdom  to  take  possession  of  it  in  the  name 
of  Philip,  and  r^uoed  Elvas,  Villavicios^  Estromos,  Mon- 
temor,  and  other  places.  Alcazar  do  Sal  also  opened  its 
gates  to  the  Spamards,  and  Setubal  afterwards  followed  its 
example.  The  Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz  with  the  Spanish 
fleet  had  also  taken  possession  of  other  places  on  the  coast. 
Antonio,  at  the  head  of  12,000  men,  courageously  opposed 
the  invaders,  but  he  was  defeated,  and  the  duke  entered 
Lisbon  by  capitulation.  Antonio  retreated  to  Coimbra,  and 
on  the  inhabitants  refUsins  to  admit  him,  he  went  to  Aveiro, 
plundered  the  town,  and  proceeded  to  Oporto,  where  he 
knew  he  had  some  adherents.  The  success  of  the  Castilian 
arms,  however,  had  so  changed  the  dispositions  of  the  in- 
habitants, that  they  had  offered  to  surrender  the  town  to 
Philip,  and  openly  refused  to  admit  Antonio.  But  some  of 
his  partisans  having  opened  one  of  the  gates,  he  entered 
the  town  like  an  enemy,  and  his  soldiers  committed  the  most 
violent  excesses.  The  Spaniards  soon  arrived  before  Oporto. 
Antonio  had  only  3000  men,  chiefly  recruits,  who  fled  before 
the  Spanish  veterans,  and  both  conquerors  and  conquered  en- 
tered Oporto  together.  In  this  hurry  and  confusion,  Antonio 
escaped  to  Viana  do  Minho,  where  he  embarked ;  but  the 
sea  was  so  rough  that  he  was  forced  back  to  land.  He  was 
now  placed  in  a  very  perilous  situation.  A  large  body  of 
cavalry  was  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  the  sum  of  80,000  ducats 
was  offered  for  nim  dead  or  alive.  In  this  situation  he  dis- 
guised himself  in  a  sailor  s  dress,  and  by  mixing  only  with 
the  lower  orders,  he  was  able  to  remain  for  some  months 
in  Portugal,  going  from  one  town  to  another,  until  at  last 
he  escaped  to  Trance. 

At  Paris,  he  published  a  manifesto  in  Latin,  French,  and 
Dutch,  and  sent  it  to  Holland  and  England,  from  which 
quarters  he  expected  some  assistance.  This  document 
bears  the  date  oi  1585.  In  1588  he  came  to  England,  soon 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  He  was 
favourably  received  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  though  she  at 
first  refused  him  any  effectual  assistance  in  invading  Por< 
tugal,  she  was  at  last  persuaded  to  equip  a  fleet  in  which 
she  sent  the  exile  back  to  his  country.  If  we  are  to  believe 
the  Portugueze  and  Spanish  historians  of  the  period,  the 
proposals  of  Antonio  were  most  monstrous.  They  say  that 
tie  offered,  among  other  things,  to  receive  English  garrisons 
into  all  the  principal  places  of  Portugal,  and  to  maintain 
them  at  his  own  expense ;  to  abandon  the  city  of  Lisbon  to 
twelve  days*  pillage,  and  even  to  bestow  the  principal  ofllcus 
in  the  kingdom  on  Englishmen.  In  1589,  the  expedition, 
consisting  of  120  vessels  with  about  20,000  volunteers,  sailed 
from  Plymouth  under  the  command  of  Sir  Francis  Drake 
and  Sir  John  Norris.  After  having  attempted  in  vain 
to  take  Coruna  or  Corunna,  they  anchored  at  Peniche, 
about  twelve  miles  from  Lisbon.  The  troops  were  safely 
landed,  and  part  of  them  marehed  under  their  commander 
Norris  towards  Lisbon,  while  the  admiral  went  up  the  river 
with  the  remainder.  The  land  forces  in  their  march  found 
that  the  people,  instead  of  joining  them,  as  Antonio  had 
promised,  fled  at  their  approach.  They  advanced,  however, 
as  far  as  the  capital,  without  opposition,  and  assailed  the 
outworks ;  but  the  garrison  making  a  vigorous  sortie,  the 
English  general  commanded  his  men  to  retreat ;  some  of 
them  were  cut  off,  and  he  saved  himself,  with  the  remainder, 
in  the  fortress  of  Cascaes.  Here,  both  from  want  of  provi- 
sions, and  from  feeling  that  they  had  been  disappointed  by 
Antonio,  whose  cause  they  now  considered  desperate,  the 
English  determined  to  return  home.  Antonio  retired  to 
France,  where  he  ended  his  days  in  obscurity  and  indigence, 
on  the  26th  of  August,  1595,  deserted  by  his  friends,  and 
neglected  by  all  the  sovereigns  who  formerly  had  espoused 
his  cause.  (See  Lemos,  Hutoria  General  ae  Portugal^  vol. 
xvii. ;  Antonio  de  Herrera,  Hutoria  de  Portugal;  Mariana, 
fh>m  the  year  1578  to  1590.) 

ANTONIO  (NICOLAS  or  NICOLAO),  a  Spanish 
writer,  bom  at  Seville,  in  1617.  He  received  his  early  edu- 
cation at  the  Dominican  school  of  that  city,  where  he  also 
studied  divinity  two  years.  In  1636  he  went  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Salamanca,  where  he  studied  civil  and  canon  law 
under  the  celebrated  jurist  Ramos  del  Manzano.  In  1639 
he  was  made  a  bachelor  of  arts.    He  returned  afterwards 


to  Seville,  and  devoted  his  time  entuely  to  collect  materials 
for  his  Bibliotheca,  In  1646  he  was  created  a  knight  of 
Santiago,  and  in  1659  Philip  IV.  appointed  him  general 
agent  for  the  court  of  Spain  at  Rome,  which  ofilce  he  held 
with  honour  until  he  was  recalled  by  Charles  II.  He  was 
then  made  a  canon  of  Seville,  and  created  a  counsellor  of 
Castile.  He  resided  afterwards  for  some  time  at  Seville ; 
subsequently,  he  went  to  Madrid,  where  he  died  of  epilepsy 
on  the  13th  of  April,  1684.  He  has  left  behind  him  the 
following  works : 

1.  De  Eonlio,  give  de  Exilii  poena  antiqua  et  nova,  Exu- 
lumqfie  conditione  et  juribue,  Libri  tree;  cum  indice: 
AntwerpisD,  1641  and  1659. — Qf  Banishment,  or  qf  the 
Punishment  of  Exile,  Antient  and  Modem,  and  on  the 
Condition  and  Rights  qf  the  Exiled:  Antwerp.  Antonio 
was  twenty-three  years  of  age  when  he  wrote  this  work. 

2.  Bibliotheca  Hispana,  the  best  and  most  complete  edition 
of  which  bears  the  following  title :  Bibliotheca  Hispana,  vetus 
et  nova,  sive  Hispanorum  Scriptorum,  oui  ab  Octaviano 
Augusti  eevo  ad  Annum  Christi  MjyClXiXlV ,  floruerunt, 
Notitia.  Curante  Francisco  Perezio  Bayerio.  Matrifi, 
Joachimus  Ibarra.  1788. 4  vols,  folio. — Bibliotheca  Hispana, 
Antient  and  Modem,  or  an  Account  qfthe  Spanish  Pniters 
toko  have  flourished  since  the  age  of  Octavtanus  Augustus 
to  the  year  16S4, 

3.  Censura  de  Historias  Fabulosas,  A  Criticism  on  Fabu- 
lous Histories. . 

The  principal  work  of  Antonio  is  his  Bibliotheca,  Baillet 
says  that  he  prefers  it  to  all  the  works  of  the  kind  in  exist- 
ence, not  excepting  that  of  L*  Alegambe.  *  The  criticism  of 
the  author,*  adds  he,  '  is  correct,  nis  Latin  pure,  his  style 
elevated,  though  now  and  then  it  is  obscure  on  account  of 
his  long  parenthetical  phrases.*  This  judgment  is,  in  our 
opinion,  correct,  and,  for  Spanish  literature,  Uiere  is  certainly 
neither  a  better  nor  a  safer  guide. 

Antonio  was  a  man  of  a  liberal  and  charitable  disposi- 
tion :  notwithstanding  the  lucrative  oflices  he  had  held, 
he  died  so  poor  that  he  did  not  leave  his  heirs  sufficient 

{>roperty  to  enable  them  to  print  part  of  the  works  which  he 
eft  unpublished.  Cardinal  Aguirre,  the  author*s  friend, 
defrayed  the  expenses  of  the  work.  (See  the  author's  own 
book;  the  Biogr.  Univ.;  tmd  BsiyWi  Dictionary,) 

ANTONIO,  ST.,  the  most  northerly  of  the  Capb  Verdb 
islands. 

ANTO'NIUS,  MARCUS,  the  orator,  was  bom  142  B.C. ; 
in  99  he  was  the  colleague  of  C.  Postumius  Albinus  in  the 
consulship;  and  in  the  following  year  he  defended  M. 
AquiUus  on  a  charge  of  extortion  during  the  servile  war  in 
Sicily.  In  97  he  was  censor,  and  he  mil  a  victim  to  the 
fury  of  Marius  and  Cinna,  when  they  took  foroible  posses- 
sion of  Rome  in  87.  His  ek)quence  is  celebrated  by 
Cicero  in  his  Brutus,  chap.  37.  38.  Two  of  his  sons  appear 
prominently  in  the  liistory  of  Rome. 

ANTONIUS,  MARCUS,  son  of  the  orator,  and  father 
of  the  Triumvir.  When  the  short-lived  power  of  Mithridates 
over  the  Gi*ecian  islands  had  been  put  an  end  to  by  the 
successes  of  Sulla  and  his  lieutenants,  in  the  absence  of  a 
controllmg  fleet  a  general  system  of  piracy  arose  in  the 
Grecian  seas  and  the  adjoining  coasts.  This  evil  proceeded 
to  such  a  degree,  that  in  the  year  75  B.C.,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Consul  Cotta,  Antonius  was  intrust^  with  the 
extraordinary  province  of  protecting  all  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Crete  was  the  chief  scene  of  his  operations, 
and  though  his  successes  for  a  time  gained  him  the  ho- 
norary title  of  Creticus,  the  outra^s  and  extortion  of  which 
Ae  was  guilty,  led  at  last  to  an  msurrection  in  which  he 
lost  his  Ufe,  about  b.c.  69  ;  and  the  credit  of  reducing  the 
island  was  reserved  for  Metellus. 

ANTONIUS,  CAIUS,  sumamed  Hybrida,  another  son 
of  the  orator,  was  the  colleague  of  Cicero  in  his  consulship 
(B.C.  63).  It  became  his  duty,  under  the  orders  of  die  senate, 
to  conduct  the  war  against  Catihne ;  but  on  the  day  of  die 
battle  he  was  prevent^,  or  pretended  to  be  prevented,  by  ill- 
ness from  appearing  on  the  field,  and  the  command  devolved 
upon  his  lieutenant,  Petreius*.  On  the  termination  of  the  war, 
he  proceeded  (b.c  61)  as  proconsul  to  the  lucrative  province 
of  Macedonia,  which  had  originally  fallen  to  (Cicero's  lot,  but 
had  been  transferred  by  him  to  Antonius,  from  a  patriotic 
desire  to  attach  him  to  the  cause  of  his  country,  ouch,  at 
least,  is  the  assertion  of  Cicero.  Antonius,  on  the  contrary, 
gave  out  that  it  was  a  matter  of  mere  bargain  and  sale,  and 
that  Cicero  had  stipulated  for  the  payment  in  return  of  a 
large  sum  of  money,  a  charge  which  Cicero's  ambiguous 
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languagt  tnd  eondaet  on  the  oeeulon  inm  not  to  dis- 
eountenanoe.  To  raise  this  money.  Antonius  was  guilty  of 
great  extortion,  and  his  conduct  gave  such  general  dissa- 
n^^ion,  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  Pompey  threatened 
a  motion  in  the  senate  for  his  recal.  Cicero,  who  avows  in 
his  private  letters  that  he  could  not  defend  Antonius  without 
ii^ury  to  his  own  character,  nevertheless  exerted  his  eloquence 
most  powerfully  and  successftilly  in  his  defence.  Accord- 
ingly. Antonius  held  the  province  for  a  second  year ;  but  on 
his  return  (B.C.  59)  he  was  formally  brought  to  trial  by 
Coslius  on  a  charge  of  extortion,  and  of  carrying  on  war  out 
of  his  province  without  the  authority  of  the  state.  Though 
again  defended  by  Cicero,  he  was  found  guilty,  and  con- 
demned to  perpetual  exile.  The  trial  took  place  on  the  very 
day  that  Clodius  was  adopted  into  a  plebeian  family,  and 
thus  enabled  to  direct  his  attacks  successfully  against  Cicero. 
ANTONIUS,  MARCUS,  the  Triumvir,  was  the  son  of 
M.  Antonius,  surnamed  Creticus,  and  Julia,  a  member  of 
the  patrician  house  of  the  Csosars.  sister  of  L.  Julius  Caesar, 
the  consul  of  64  B.C.  The  year  of  his  birth  is  somewhat 
uncertain,  being  assigned  by  different  authors  to  86, 83,  and 
81  B.C.  His  father  dying  while  he  was  yet  young,  he  re- 
ceived the  greater  part  of  his  education  under  the  direction 
of  his  mouier  JuUa,  who  was  at  that  time  married  to 
Cornelius  Lentidus. 


[Gold.  Brit.  Mo*.  dUun.  doubted.] 

In  his  very  outset  into  life  Antony  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  form  an  acquaintance  with  young  Curio,  and  the 
two  friends  entered  upon  such  a  course  of  extravagant 
dissipation  that  Antony  was  soon  deeply  involved;  but 
Curio,  being  surety  for  the  debt,  prevailed  upon  his  father, 
by  the  intercession  of  Cicero,  to  discharge  it.  Among  the 
Roman  nobles  who  were  put  to  death  by  Cicero  as  accom- 
plices of  Catiline,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  was  Antony*s 
step-father,  Cornelius  Lentulus,  then  prsetor  of  Rome.  Htf 
was  probably  guilty;  but  the  consul  and  the  senatorian 
party  had  still  more  certainly  violated  the  laws  in  putting 
citizens  to  death  without  trial.  It  was  natural,  then,  that 
Antony  should  attach  himself  to  Clodius,  when  that  powerful 
tribune  (whose  character,  it  may  be  observed,  should  not 
be  taken  fVom  his  unscrupulous  enemy)  was  employed  in 
bringing  Cicero  to  punishment.  But  Antony  dia  not  ap- 
prove of  the  violence  to  which  Clodius  resorted.  Accord- 
ingly, he  went  over  to  Greece,  where  he  diligently  applied 
himself  to  the  two  pursuits  most  important  to  a  Roman, 
oratory  and  military  science.  From  tnence  he  was  invited 
to  join  Grabinius,  who,  as  proconsul  of  Syria,  was  engaged  in 
protecting  his  province  from  the  ravages  of  Aristobulus  and 
nls  son  Alexander  (b.c.  57,  56).  Antony  in  this  war  com- 
manded the  cavalry,  and  evinced  great  spirit  and  military 
talent.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year.  Gabinius  under- 
took to  restore  Ptolemy  Auletes  to  the  throne  of  Egypt, 
and  again  the  credit  of  his  success  was  chiefly  due  to  Antonv, 
who  secured  the  only  road  from  Syria  into  Egypt,  and  made 
himself  master  of  Pelusium.  Here  he  showed  a  goodness 
of  disposition,  for  which  history  has  rarely  given  him  credit, 
in  savmg  the  inhabitants  from  the  fiirious  revenge  of  Ptolemy. 
Gabinius  returned  to  Rome  in  the  autumn  of  54,  but  Antony, 
who  had  now  established  his  reputation  as  an  officer,  as 
soon  as  nostilities  ceased  in  Egy'pt,  hastened  at  once  to 
Gallia,  the  theatre  of  a  still  more  important  war.  In  the 
year  52  we  find  Antony  acting  as  one  of  CjBsar's  lieutenants 
at  the  siege  of  Alesia.  He  now  became  a  candidate  for  the 
queestorship,  and  even  aspired  to  the  place  in  the  college  of 
augurs,  then  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Crassus.  His 
pretensions  to  the  latter  office  be  withdrew  in  favour  of 
Cicero,  who,  at  the  intercession  of  Ceesar,  was  reconciled  to 
'ntony,  and  promoted  his  election  to  the  qu»storship. 


while  be  in  return  opposed  the  tarbulent  eonfluet  ef  CloditM. 
No  sooner  was  Antony  *s  election  completed  than  he  hastened 
back  to  Gallia,  where,  at  the  close  of  Utte  year,  he  was  left 
by  Csesar  at  the  capital  of  the  Mim  in  the  command  of  the 
troops  there  quartered.  The  following  year  he  was  employed 
under  CsBsar  in  extinguishing  the  last  embers  of  the  Gallic 
war ;  and  so  fUUy  had  he  gained  the  support  of  the  general 
that  through  his  interest  and  that  of  Curio  he  was  elected 
early  in  50  B.C.  into  the  college  of  augurs. 

Tne  senatorian  party  meanwhile  had  withdrawn  Pompey 
from  his  friendship  with  Csesar,  but  the  tribunitial  power  was 
still  a  check  upon  their  arbitrary  proceedings,  ana  through 
the  influence  of  the  same  powerful  friends  Antony  was  raised 
to  that  dignity.  The  tribunes  entered  upon  their  office  on 
the  1 0th  of  liecember,  whereas  the  consular  authority  com- 
menced upon  the  first  day  of  the  year.  Antony  employed  this 
interval  in  advocating  the  just  rights  of  Ceesar  with  the 
people.    When  the  kalends  came,  nowever,  the  senatorian 

Earty  put  to  the  vote  the  fatal  motion  that  Ca)sar  should  dis< 
and  all  his  troops  by  a  given  day,  or  be  treated  as  a  public 
enemy.  Antony  and  his  colleague  Cassius  interposed  their 
tribunitial  veto^  but  the  senate  was  now  prepared  to  break 
down  all  tho  popular  barriers  of  the  constitution ;  the  two  tri- 
bunes were  allowed  but  six  days  to  consider  their  veto,  and 
on  the  7th  of  January  the  decree  was  passed  which  at  once 
suspended  all  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  gave  to  the  sena- 
torian party  despotic  and  irresponsible  power  over  all  the 
citizens.  The  tribunes,  thus  at  the  mercy  of  tyranny,  fled  in 
disguise  to  Caesar,  whose  army  in  a  few  weeks  drove  the 
authors  of  the  late  revolution  from  Italy.  On  the  first  expe- 
dition of  Csesar  into  Spain,  Antony  was  left  in  the  military 
command  of  Italy,  which  was  again  intrusted  to  him  in  the 
winter  of  the  same  year,  when  Csesar  crossed  into  Epirus. 
In  the  performance  of  this  duty  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  able  defence  of  Brundisium  and  its  port  against  a 
Pompeian  fleet  under  Libo,  and  soon  after  he  crossed  the 
Adriatic  with  reinforcements  for  Csesar.  In  this  campaign 
he  on  many  occasions  rendered  the  most  efficient  service, 
particularly  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  where  he  commanded 
tho  left  wing.  In  the  following  year,  Csesar,  being  ap- 
pointed dictator,  selected  Antony  as  bis  master  of  the  norse, 
an  appointment  which  again  gave  him  the  chief  authority 
in  the  absence  of  the  dictator.  During  this  period  be 
showed  his  firmness  in  checking  the  violent  proceedings  of 
Dolabella.  Plutarch,  indeed,  attributes  his  conduct  to  a 
mere  feeling  of  revenge,  in  consequence  of  a  supposed  in- 
trigue between  Dolabella  and  his  wife  Antonia,  for  he  had 
married  his  own  cousin,  the  daughter  of  C.  Antonius  Hy- 
brida.  He  accordingly  divorced  Antonia,  and  gave  way  to 
the  most  open  licentiousness,  about  which  Cicero's  second 
Philippic  abounds  with  scandalous  anecdotes,  exaggerated 
however  most  probably  by  the  malice  of  the  orator.  One 
of  the  most  outrageous  acts,  recorded  by  Pliny,  was  his 
appearance  in  public  with  an  actress  named  Cytheris  in  a 
car  drawn  by  lions.  When  Pompey 's  property  was  confis- 
cated, Antony  had  purchased  his  house  and  grounds  in  the 
street  called  Carinse  at  Rome,  under  the  idea,  says  Cicero, 
that  the  money  would  never  be  demanded,  and  when  Ctesar 
insisted  on  the  payment;  he  was  obliged  to  sell  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  property,  including  a  patrimonial  estate  at  Mi- 
senum,  to  raise  the  required  sum.  To  the  fact  that  Antony 
occupied  Pompey 's  house,  there  are  frequent  allusions  in 
Cicero's  speeches  and  the  anecdotes  of  Plutarch.  Antony 
soon  broke  off  his  connexion  with  the  Grecian  acti-ess, 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  so  much  scandal,  and 
married  Fulvia,  the  widow  of  Clodius.  During  the  second 
war  in  Spain  (45  B.C.)  against  the  sons  of  Pompey,  when 
Cicero  was  induced  by  some  exaggerated  accounts  of  their 
successes  to  meditate  an  escape  from  Italy,  he  was  checked 
by  the  interference  of  Antony,  whose  letter  on  the  occasion 
still  exists.  The  next  year  Antony  was  the  colleague  of 
Csesar  in  the  consulship,  but  the  senatorian  party  again 
dreamed  of  recovering  their  power,  and  the  idle  affair  of  the 
Lupercalia  was  seized  as  a  pretext  for  the  conspiracy  against 
Csesar.  At  one  time  there  was  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
conspirators  to  admit  Antony  into  their  body,  but  this  was 
prevented  by  Trebonius,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  himself 
made  some  advances  to  Antony  the  very  precedingyear  on 
his  subject,  which  had  been  decidedly  rejected.  This  fact 
is  one  proof  of  the  little  foundation  which  Cicci-o  thought 
necessary  for  the  grossest  charges.  He  has  not  scrupled 
to  accuse  Antony  of  joining  Trebonius  in  a  conspiracy  to 
murder  Csesar,  when  we  have  the  autlsority  of  Trebonius 
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himself,  u  reported  by  Plutarch,  for  the  opposite  statement. 
As  Antony  was  not  likely  to  join  in  the  crime,  it  was  next 
proposed  to  make  him  also  a  victim,  but  this  was  prevented 
by  M.  Brutus;  and  it  was  finally  determined  to  engage 
him  in  conversation  outside  of  the  senate-house  while  the 
assassination  of  Csssar  was  committed  within. 

Antony,  a  man  of  spirit,  but  of  prudence,  saw  that  it 
was  necessary  to  act  guardedly  with  men  who  accomplished 
their  ends  by  assassination.  He  amused  tbom,  therefore, 
for  •  time  with  the  most  conciliatory  conduct,  knowing, 
perhaps,  that  the  people  woidd  soon  recover  from  their  first 
alarm  and  ri«e  against  the  murderers  of  their  benefactor, 
more  particularly  me  veterans  who  now  feared  to  lose  again 
the  rewards  of  all  their  past  labours.  We  omit  to  enume- 
rate a  number  of  acts  on  the  part  of  Antony,  such  as  his 
receipt  of  Csesar's  treasures  fVom  Calpumia,  his  speech  over 
the  body  of  Csssar,  his  publication  of  decrees,  real  or  pre- 
tended, as  in  the  name  of  CsBsar,  because  a  much  greater 
•fleot  was  attributed  to  these  acts  than  they  could  of  them- 
selves have  produced.  The  real  power  of  Antony  lay  in  the 
detestation  in  which  the  senatorian  oligarchy  was  held. 
The  self-styled  patriots  were  soon  afraid  to  appear  in  Rome, 
and  Antony,  supported  b^  his  two  brothers,  Caius  and  Lu- 
cius, who  happened  at  this  time  to  hold  the  offices  of  prsetor 
and  tribune  respectively,  had  a  prospect  of  establUhing 
himself  in  a  station  scarcely  inferior  to  that  from  which 
Cassar  had  been  thrown  down.  But  he  found  his  most 
powerful  opponent  in  young  Ootavius  (afterwards  Augustus), 
the  great-nephew  and  adopted  son  of  the  late  dictator,  who, 
with  a  duplicity  beyond  his  years,  managed  to  unite  the 
support  of  the  most  opposite  parties,  the  oligarchy  and  the 
veterans.  Utterly  unscrupulous  about  his  means,'he  made 
an  attempt,  at  least  Cicero  gives  his  authority  to  the  report, 
to  remove  Antony  by  assassination.  After  numerous  in- 
trigues on  all  sides,  Antony  left  Rome  in  October  to  meet 
at  Brundisium  four  of  the  veteran  legions  from  Greece ;  but 
OcUvius,  or,  as  he  now  called  himself,  Csesar,  found  other 
veterans  in  the  colonies  of  Campania  ready  to  support  one 
who  bore  so  auspicious  a  name ;  and  two  of  the  four  legions 
from  Greece  suddenly  passed  over  to  him  f^om  Antony. 
Before  the  year  was  closed,  hostilities  commenced  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  where  Antony  besieged  Decimus  Brutus  in 
Mutina.  On  the  14th  of  April,  b.  c.  43,  the  first  battle  was 
fought,  when  Antony,  after  defeating  Pansa,  was  himself 
the  same  evening  defeated  by  Hirtius.  A  few  days  after, 
he  was  again  defeated  in  a  twofold  attack  from  Hirtius  and 
Cassar  on  the  one  side,  and  D.  Brutus  on  the  other,  and 
compelled  to  cross  the  Alps. 

The  senatorian  party  were  already  enioyinff  their  triumph, 
when  the  scene  unexpectedly  changed.  Toe  two  consula 
had  fallen  in  the  late  contest  Decimus  Brutus,  though 
relieved  from  the  siege,  was  without  cavalry  or  oommissariat, 
and  unable  to  pursue ;  and  C»sar,  never  sincere  in  the 
cause  of  the  senate,  and  himself  supported  by  the  senate 
only  for  their  own  purposes,  at  last  threw  off  the  mask. 
Ventidius  had  joined  Antony  with  three  legions,  and  the 
presence  of  the  latter  was  sufficient  to  gain  over  the  troops 
of  J.«pidus,  then  stationed  in  the  soum-eastem  angle  of 
GkiUia,  even  if  liepidus  was  earnest  in  opposition  to  him. 
Finally,  Plancus  on  the  Isara  and  PolUo  in  Spain,  after  a 
long  hesitation,  declared  themselves  likewise  m  favour  of 
the  more  powerful  party.  Thus  Antony,  who  had  tted  from 
Mutina,  with  a  strong  body  of  cavalry  indeed,  but  with  not 
more  than  a  single  legion,  if  we  exclude  the  unarmed,  now 
retraced  his  steps  across  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  seventeen 
legions,  the  greater  part  veterans,  leaving  behind  him  six 
others  to  guard  the  important  province  of  Gallia.  Decimus 
Brutus,  on  the  other  hand,  had  only  ten  Legions  to  oppose 
him,  and  of  these  eieht  were  from  the  recent  levies  ana  all 
of  doubted  fidelity.  In  the  mean  while,  Ca»sar  had  put  an 
end  to  the  equivocal  conduct  of  the  senate  by  marching 
upon  Rome,  and  extorting  the  consular  fasces. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  the  celebrated  triumvirate  was 
establinhed  between  Antony,  Lepidus,  and  Caesar,  some* 
times  called  the  seeond  triumvirate,  but  without  sufiicient 
reason,  as  the  private  understanding  between  the  first  Cseear 
with  Pompey  and  Crassus  never  assumed  a  pubho  cha- 
racter. Antony  and  his  colleagues,  on  the  contrary,  received 
their  title  under  a  publie  vote  at  Rome,  and  made  use  of  it 
in  all  their  public  a^ts.  In  the  proscription,  which  was 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  triumvirate,  Antony,  whose  con- 
duct on  so  many  occasions  was  distinguished  for  clemency 
ftnd  generosity,  must  bear  his  ibiM  of  the  guilt,  more  par* 


ticularly  in  relation  te  Lucius  CsBsar  and  Cioero.  Tb« 
former  of  these,  his  maternal  uncle,  was  saved  indeed  by 
the  bold  interference  of  his  mother,  Julia ;  but  Cicero,  who 
had  escaped  Arom  Rome  when  Csesar  appeared  there  with 
his  armv,  was  overtaken  by  his  pursuers  on  the  coast,  and 
his  head  and  right  hand  were  cut  off  and  fixed  on  the  rostra 
of  the  Roman  forum.  But  it  is  no  slight  palliation  of  the 
crime  of  proscribing  this  orator,  that  he  had  more  than  once 
in  his  Ufe  advocated  the  principle  of  assassination,  and  par- 
ticularly had  expressed,  in  lan^age  of  the  most  brutal  fero- 
city, his  regret  that  Antony  had  not  been  murdered  with 
Julius  CsBsar.  His  private  letters,  as  well  w  bis  public 
speeches,  contain  repeated  assertions  to  that  effect  in  all  the 
various  figures  whicn  his  oratorical  skill  could  supply.  But 
Antony  felt  soon  after  the  natural  consequence  of  hu  crime, 
when  his  brother  Caius,  who  had  been  some  time  a  prisoner 
in  the  power  of  Marcus  Brutus,  was  put  to  death  in  revenge 
of  the  murder  of  Cicero. 

In  the  division  of  the  provinces  between  the  triumvirs, 
Antony  received  the  whole  of  Grallia  Citerior  and  Ulterior, 
with  tne  exception  of  Grallia  Narbonensis.  To  him  and 
CsBsar  was  assigned  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Brutus 
and  Cassius;  and  in  the  following  year  this  war  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  two  battles  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Philipjpi,  in  both  of  which  the  success  was  due  almost 
exclusively  to  Antony.  Amon^  the  distinguished  Romans 
who  foil  mto  his  power  on  this  occasion  was  the  son  of 
the  orator  Hortensius,  who  had  been  the  instrument  of 
Brutus  in  putting  his  brother  to  death.  He  ordered  the 
prisoner  to  oe  slain  upon  his  brother  s  tomb,— an  act  of  re- 
ven^  which,  however  criminal  in  itself,  the  Roman  notions 
of  piety  perhaps  required.  Antony  remained  some  time  in 
Greece,  particularly  at  Athens,  where  he  initiated  himself 
with  the  citizens.  He  then  crossed  into  Asia,  and  Ephesus 
became  the  scene  of  more  than  Asiatic  luxury.  At  Tarsus 
he  *  saw  the  fasoinatinK  Cleopatra,  whose  influence  so  fatally 
affeibted  his  fortunes.  He  had  summoned  her  to  answer  some 
accusations  brought  against  her  of  assisting  Cassius  in  the 
late  war ;  and  Xm  queen,  in  obedience  to  the  command,  ap- 
peared iniier  eorgeous  barge  upon  the  Cydnus  attired  as 
the  goddess  Venus.  Antony  was  led  captive  to  Alex- 
andria, where  he  lost  sight  of  all  that  was  going  on  in 
the  world  around  him.  He  was  at  last  roused  mm  his 
voluptuous  revels  by  a  Parthian  invasion  on  the  one  side, 
and  a  war  in  Italy  on  the  other.  A  Parthian  army  under 
the  guidance  of  Labienus,  a  Roman  of  the  senatorian  party, 
who  had  accidentally  been  absent  from  the  battle  of  Philippi, 
had  overrun  all  the  provinces  from  Syria  to  Asia.  Ajitony 
set  out  to  oppose  them,  but  had  scarcely  arrived  in  Phoenicia 
when  he  was  induced  by  the  urgent  solicitations  of  Fulvia 
to  proceed  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  sail  towards  Italy  to 
oppose  Cesar.  But  the  war  in  this  quarter  was  at  an 
end  before  his  arrival :  Perusia  had  fallen.  The  death  of 
Fulvia,  who,  with  Antony's  brother  Lucius,  had  been  the 
chief  cause  of  the  war,  led  to  a  speedy  reconciliation  between 
Antony  and  Csesar,  which  was  cemented  by  the  union  of 
Antony  with  Octavia,  the  half  sister  of  Cesar,  herself  but 
recently  a  widow  by  the  death  of  Marcellusi  On  this  occa- 
sion a  new  division  of  the  empire  was  made,  in  which  Antony 
received  as  his  portion  all  the  provinces  east  of  the  Adriatic. 
In  the  following  year,  another  step  was  gained  towards 
securing  the  peace  of  the  empire  by  a  treaty  with  Sextus 
Pompeius,  whose  fleet  had  given  him  the  command  of  Sicily 
and  other  islands. 

Leaving  the  management  of  affairs  at  home  to  Cesar, 
Antony  proceeded  with  Octavia  to  Greece.  Here  he  heard 
that  his  lieutenant  Ventidius,  to  whom  he  had  left  the 
conduct  of  the  Parthian  war,  had  been  highly  successful, 
that  the  invading  army  had  been  defeated,  and  thai  hk* 
bienus  had  fallen  in  the  battle.  In  the  following  year  (38) 
the  same  able  officer  gained  a  still  more  decisive  victory 
over  the  Parthian  prince  Pacorus»  who  had  invaded  the 
Syrian  proyince,**a  victory  the  more  gratifying  to  the 
Romans  because  it  occurred  on  the  same  day  of  the  vear 
as  the  defeat  of  Crassus  fifteen  years  before.  As  these 
successes  had  been  obtained  by  a  lieutenant  under  the 
auspices  of  Antony,  the  latter  was  entitled^  by  the  esta- 
blished principles  of  Roman  warfisre,  to  the  honour  of  the 
triumph;  but  Antony,  guided  by  a  more  generous  feeling, 
sent  Ventidius  to  Rome  to  ei\joy  this  honour.  Another  (^his 
lieutenanu,  fiositts,  was  soareely  less  sueosssful  in  a  Jewish 
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war  against  Antigonua,  for  wbioh  he  Ukewiae  friumplied  a 
few  years  after  (34  b.c.)  ;  and  a  third,  Canidius,  had  reco- 
vered Armenia,  and  carried  the  arms  of  Rome  to  the  foot  of 
the  Caucasus.  On  the  other  hand,  the  siege  of  Samosata, 
which  was  partly  conducted  hy  the  general  in  person,  rather 
detracted  mm  than  added  to  his  military  fame  hy  the  long 
and  determined  defence  of  the  Commagenian  prince  An- 
tiochus.  But  Antony  was  again  called  to  Italy  hy  the  sus- 
picious conduct  of  CflDsar.  On  his  approach  to  Brundisium 
ne  was  refused  admittance  into  the  harhour,  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  accompanied  by  Domitius,  who,  it  was  pre- 
tended, had  been  a  party  in  the  murder  of  the  dictator. 
After  much  angry  discussion  and  some  hostile  movements, 
a  second  reconciliation  was  effected  by  the  mediation  of 
Octavia,  and  Julia,  the  mother  of  Antony,  who  at  the  same 
time  belong  to  the  House  of  CsBsar.  This  new  arrange- 
ment took  place  at  the  end  of  37,  or  in  the  following 
spring.  The  most  important  article  was  the  renewal  of  the 
triumviral  power  for  a  second  period  of  five  years,  com- 
mencing from  the  last  day  of  the  year  38,  the  day  on  which 
the  first  period  of  their  triumvirate  terminated.  CsDsar  now 
conducted  the  war  against  Porapey,  while  Antony  directed 
his  arms  against  the  Parthians.  On  his  approach  to  Syria 
he  sent  for  Cleopatra,  on  whom  he  conferred  the  provinces 
of  Phcenicia,  Codlesyria,  Cyprus,  and  part  of  Cilicia,  Judsea, 
and  Arabia.  His  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  the  Par- 
thian empire  were  on  the  largest  scale,  but  the  influence 
of  the  Egyptian  queen  produced  the  most  disastrous  effects. 
The  army  commenced  tneir  march  too  late  in  the  season, 
and  after  a  campaign  in  which  the  soldiers  showed  die 
greatest  spirit,  and  the  general,  on  some  occasions,  no  little 
military  telent,  the  retreat  was  effected  with  great  loss, 
partly  through  the  eagerness  of  Antony  again  to  meet 
Cleopatra. 

The  failure  of  this  campaign  had  been  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  the  treacherous  desertion  of  the  king  of  Armenia. 
Accordingly,  in  the  following  year,  Antony  was  anxiously 
looking  out  for  an  opportunity  of  revenge,  and  a  quarrel  be- 
tween the  king  of  Media  and  the  Purthians  seemed  to  offer 
a  favourable  opportunity.  The  prosit  of  a  war  at  any  rate 
aflbrded  him  a  pretext  for  avoiding  an  unwelcome  visit 
from  Octavia,  whom  he  directed  to  remain  at  Athens,  while 
he  added  to  the  insult  by  still  dallying  with  Cleopatra  at 
Alexandria.  The  following  )[ear,  the  invasion  of  Armenia 
took  place,  and  by  treachery,  in  his  turn,  Antony  got  the 
king  into  his  power.  In  the  mean  time,  Ceesar,  by  the  over- 
throw of  S.  Pompeius  and  the  usurpation  of  the  provinces 
assigned  to  Lepidus,  was  at  last  prepared  for  a  contest  with 
Antony  himself,  who  afforded  him  more  than  a  pretext  by 
the  neglect  of  his  sister  and  his  conduct  at  Alexandria, 
where  he  seemed  wholly  to  have  exchanged  the  character 
of  a  Roman  citizen  for  that  of  an  eastern  monarch.*  In 
33,  Antony  again  commenced  an  invasion  of  Parthia,  but 
as  soon  as  he  had  reached  the  Araxes,  he  retraced  his  steps 
to  prepare  for  the  war  that  now  threatened  him  from  the 
west.  Still  a  second  year  was  passed  in  preparations ;  and 
in  31,  the  possession  of  the  Roman  world  was  decided  by 
the  victory  oflT  Actium.  (See  Actium.)  From  that  day 
the  fate  of  Antony  was  fixed.  In  August,  30  B.C.,  Csesar 
appeared  with  a  fleet  and  army  before  Alexandria,  to  which 
Antony  had  retreated ;  and  the  desertion  of  his  fleet  and  of 
his  cavalry  before  his  eyes  left  him  only  the  poor  hope  of 
sustaining  a  siege.  A  false  report  of  the  death  of  Cleopatra 
completed  his  despair,  and  he  killed  himself  with  his  own 
sword.  Cleopatra  Ukewise  saved  herself  by  suicide  from 
adorning  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror.  It  was  a  singular 
coincidence  that  the  account  of  Antony's  death  was  laid 
before-  the  senate  by  M.  Tulkus  Cicero,  the  son  of  the 
orator,  who  assumed  the  consular  fasces  on  the  ides  of 
September.  Antonyms  age  at  his  death  was  a  little  more 
than  50 ;  that  of  Cleopatra  39.  He  was  four  times  mar- 
ried, or  indeed,  five  times,  if  we  may  admit  his  marriage 
with  Fadia,  on  the  authority  of  Cicero.  Of  his  two  children 
by  Fulvia,  Antyllus  the  elder  was  put  to  death ;  and  the 
younger,  lulus  Antonius,  to  whom  Horace  has  addressed 
an  ode,  after  long  emoying  the  favour  of  Augustus,  suffered 
for  his  intimacy  with  Julia,  the  emperor  s  daughter.  By 
Octavia,  he  had  at  least  two  daughters  (see  Antonia)  ;  and 
by  Cleopatra,  a  daughter  of  the  same  name,  and  two  sons, 
Alexander  and    Ptolemy  Philaddphus.     Of  these,  the 

*  On  one  of  Am  umcUIs  given  in  this  artide  we  see  the  fSue  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  on  oppoeite  aidet;  the  character*  on  the  medal  are  Greek.  As 
Antony  here  ealia  htmaelf  one  of  the  triamTiri,  it  was  probably  stmek  before 
the  downfidl  of  tepidus, . 


daughter  married  the  learned  Afirican  prince  Jnba.  (See 
Cicero's  Letters  and  Oroiiom ;  CsBsar;  Velleius;  the  Epi- 
tomes  of  Livy ;  Plutarch's  L'fe  qf  Antony,  Diony  Jpptan, 
&c. ;  and  Clinton's  Fasti,) 


The  heads  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  are  taken  from  a 
silver  coin  in  the  British  Museum,  in  which  the  expression 
of  Cleopatra's  &oe  fiill^  agrees  with  the  assertion  of 
Plutarch,  that  her  fascinating  powers  depended  not  so 
much  on  her  beauty,  in  which  she  was  inferior  to  Octavia, 
as  on  the  charms  of  her  manner  and  conversation. 
Plutarch  also  mentions  the  remarkable  aquiline  nose  of 
Antony. 

ANTONIUS  MUSA.    [See  Musa.] 

ANTRIM,  a  county  in  Ireland,  bordering  on  the  coast  at 
the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  island,  and  in  the  province  of  Ulster. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the  £.  by  the 
north  channel,  (which  forms  the  northern  entrance  into  the 
Irish  Sea,  and  separates  Ireland  from  Scotland,^)  on  the 
S.E.  by  Belfast  Lough,  on  the  S.  by  the  county  of  Down, 
on  the  S.W.  by  Lou^  Neagh,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  county 
of  Londonderry,  from  which  it  is  separated  for  the  most  part 
by  the  river  Bann. 

This  county  extends  from  N.  to  S.  56  miles,  and  from  £. 
to  W.  304  miles ;  and  contains,  according  to  the  trigonome- 
trical survey  now  making  under  the  direction  of  the  Board 
of  Ordnance,  758,808  acres,  of  which  only  483,048  are 
arable,  225,970  being  mountain  and  hog,  and  49,790  under 
water.  The  sea-coast  is  romantic  and  picturesque.  Near 
the  western  extremity  of  that  part  of  it  which  belongs  to  this 
county,  is  the  '  Qiants'  Causeway,'  an  immense  pile  of  per- 
pendicular basaltic  columns,  vaiyingin  their  number  of  sides, 
out  chieHy  hexagonal,  toudbing  each  other  on  every  side 
without  intervals  or  void  spaces,  and  forming  a  huge  mole  or 
pier  which  extendi  far  into  the  sea.  (HamiltoiTs  Letters 
concerning  the  Coast  of  Antrim.)  [See  Giants'  Cause- 
way.] Other  specimens  of  columnar  basalt  are  found  along 
the  coast,  as  at  the  promontory  of  Bengore  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Giants'  Causeway,  and  at  Fairhead,  a  head- 
land about  eight  miles  east  of  the  last ;  also  in  some  places 
inland.  From  Fairhead,  the  coast,  which  runs  so  far  nearly 
W.  and  £.,  turns  to  the  southward  to  the  entrance  of  Belfast 
Lough,  and  presents  to  the  eye  a  succession  of  precipitous 
cliffs  proiecting  boldly  into  the  ocean,  and  broken  by  a  few 
bays  and  creeks.  Off  the  coast  lie  the  islands  of  Skerries, 
and  RathUn  or  Raghery.  The  Skerries  are  small  islands 
W.  of  the  Giants*  Causeway.  RathUn  is  larger,  being  seven 
miles  in  length,  and  containing  about  2000  acres,  of  which 
about  500  are  arable.  It  is  crescent-shaped,  with  the  horns 
turned  towuds  the  main-land,  from  which -it  is  separated  by 
the  strait  of  Slunk-na-marra : — the  passage  of  this  strait  is 
often  dangerous  from  the  heavy  swell.  The  inhabitants, 
who  amount  to  1080,  are  engaged  in  fishing,  raising  barley, 
or  manufacturing  kelp.  At  I>>on  Point,  in  this  island,  are 
some  singular  basaltic  columns,  horizontal,  perpendicular, 
and  curv^.  The  eastern  side  of  the  county  is  mountainous ; 
but  the  mountains  form  irregular  groups  rather  than  a 
continuous  chain,  and  are  intermixed  with  bogs,  which  also 
prevail  in  the  western  and  flatter  part  of  the  county.  The 
principal  heights  are  Slemish,  about  the  middle;  and  Knock- 
layd  or  Knocklead,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county. 
There  is  a  popular  opinion  that  Belfast  is  subject  to  much 
rain ;  but  this  opinion  is  owing  rather  to  the  frequency  of 
the  showers  than  to  the  actual  quantity  of  rain  thai  falls, 
which  in  the  years  1795-98  was  much  betow  that  at  London- 
derry in  the  adjoining  county  to  the  west 

There  are  no  rivers  or  streams  of  any  importance  running 
through  the  county.  The  largest  are  the  Bush,  which, 
rising  in  the  mountainous  district  to  the  N.E.,  near  Knock- 
layd,  flows  first  to  the  west  and  then  to  the  north,  and  falls 

•  The  dictum  ftom  the  MuU  of  Cantire,  in  Seotltud,  to  the  N.E.  point  of 
the  county  of  Antrim,  U  Ins  than  fifteen  Dilee, 
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into  the  ooean  atBalHntrea  near  Ae  Giants*  Causeway,  alter 
n  course  of  about  20  English  miles ;  and  the  Main,  which  has 
a  southerly  course  of  nearly  SO  English  miles  flrom  Lough 
Gule  into  Lough  Neagh  near  Randal's  Town,  and  receives 
the  waters  of  several  tributaries.  The  Baxm.  a  far  more 
important  stream,  which  flows  through  Lough  Neagh,  forms 
the  boundary  of  this  county  towards  the  west,  separating  it 
from  the  county  of  Londonderry  [see  Bann];  and  the 
Lagan,  which  rises  in  the  county  of  Down,  and  has  a  course 
of  neariy  40  English  miles  into  the  Belfast  Lough,  divides 
the  counties  of  ^trim  and  Down. 

Antrim  is  divided  into  fourteen  baronies.  Upper  and  Lower 
Dunluce  and  Carey  in  the  north ;  Upper  and  Lower  Gle* 
narm,  stretching  along  the  east  coast ;  westward,  Kilconway, 
Upper  and  Lower  Antrim*  and  Upper  and  Lower  Toome ; 
Upper  and  Lower  Belfast,  inclosing  the  county  of  the  town 
of  Carrickfergus,  and  Upper  and  £>wer  Massareue,  occupv 
the  south,  and  comprehend  the  most  beautiful,  improved, 
and  populous  parts  of  the  county.  These  baronies  mclude 
74  parishes ;  one  in  the  bishopric  of  Dromore,  the  rest  in 
the  bishopric  of  Connor,  both  which  bishoprics  are  in  the 
ecclesiastical  province  of  Armagh. 

The  estates,  with  the  exception  of  land  held  under  the 
see  of  Connor,  are  freehold;  either  immediate  from  the 
»own,  or  held  by  lease  from  the  grantees.    The  fee  of  the 

rLter  part  of  the  county  belongs  to  the  Antrim  family,  and 
Marquises  of  Hertford  and  Donegal.  The  other  prin- 
cipal proprietors  are  the  Countess  Massarene,  I^rds  Ot^ eil 
and  Templeton,  and  Colonel  Packenham.  Agriculture  is  in 
a  very  backward  state,  the  land  being  very  generally  occu- 
pied in  small  holdings  by  the  fiurmers,  who  are  also  engaged 
m  linen  weaving.  In  tlie  flatparts  of  the  county,  alone  the 
shore  of  the  Belfast  Loueh,  the  farms  rarely  exceed  ten 
acres,  part  of  which  is  devoted  to  raising  potatoes,  the 
quanti^  thus  appropriated  being  regulated  by  the  quantity 
of  manure,  whicn  latterly  has  been  much  increased  by  the 
use  of  lime ;  a  small  part  to  raising  flax,  the  ability  to  pur- 
chase seed  here  guiding  the  occupier;  and  the  remainder 
to  oats,  wUch  crop  is  repeated  two  or  three  years ;  and 
when  llie  land  is  exhausted,  it  is  left  to  lie  fallow,  or  '  turned 
to  rest,*  until,  by  receiving  the  manure  saved,  it  is  fitted  for 
raising  potatoes  again ;  after  which  come  the  oats  (some- 
times wheat)  or  flax.  Barley  is  frequently  sown,  but  seldom 
in  large  quantities.  Beans  are  grown  in  one  or  two  parishes 
on  the  coast,  chiefly  for  export  to  Scotland.  Clover  has  lately 
come  to  be  an  object  of  attention ;  but  turnips,  vetches,  or 
kale  are  little  regarded.  The  small  size  of  these  farms,  if 
such  they  :nay  be  termed,  and  the  rockiness  of  the  soil,  lead 
to  the  use  of  spade  husbandry ;  or  if  the  farms  are  somewhat 
larger  than  ordinary,  neighbours  unite  their  horses,  bullocks, 
or  milch  cows  to  fotm  a  team  for  the  plough.  Sometimes 
the  *  dry  cotters,*  (occupiers  of  a  house  without  any  land,)  or 
small  occupiers,  take  what  are  termed  *  com  acres,*  or  *  con 
acres,*  t.  e.,  ground  hired  to  raise  a  single  crop  of  potatoes 
or  oats.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  the  tillage  is 
even  worse  than  that  above-described.  The  cattle  consist 
chiefly  of  milch  cows  belonging  to  the  small  farmers,  who 
cannot  give  the  price  for  a  good  heifer;  they  are,  therefore, 
of  an  inferior  breed.  The  gentlemen  farmers  have,  how- 
ever, been  desirous  of  improving  their  stock  by  importation. 
There  is,  on  an  average,  a  cow  to  each  family,  without 
reckoning  the  population  of  the  towns.  Butter  is  the  chief 
object  of  the  dairy :  82,000  firkins  from  this  county  and  those 
of  Down  and  Armagh  were,  in  1827,  exported  fh)m  Belfast. 
Cheese  is  made  also ;  that  of  Carrickfergus  is  much  esteemed. 
Sheep  are  little  attended  to ;  very  little  wool  is  produced  for 
sale,  there  being  no  more  than  is  required  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. Goats  are  continually  seen  round  the  eabins ;  they 
are  tethered  by  a  cord  fastened  to  the  horns,  and  put  to 
pace  on  the  tops  of  the  banks.  The  dog  and  the  pig  are 
inmates  of  almost  every  cabin,  and  may  be  considered  alike 
as  domesticated  animals.  The  number  of  pigs  reared  is 
very  great  In  the  throe  winter  months  of  1826-7,  upwards, 
of  71,000,  averaging  260  lbs.  each,  were  sold  in  Belfast, 
fetching  tnm  1/.  1*2*.  to  2/.  14*.  per  cwt.  The  small  farmers 
depend  on  them  for  payment  of  their  rents ;  and  eight  or 
ten  are  a  common  appendage  to  a  small  farm-yard.  (Wake- 
field's Account  qf  Ireland;  and  MS,  Communication  from 
Ireland.) 

There  is  a  coal  mine  at  Ballycastle  in  this  county,  but 
the  coal  is  of  an  inferior  sort ;  and  one  of  fossil  yirood  or 
wood  ooal  at  Killymorris  near  Ballintoy  on  the  same  coast. 
English  coal  is  imported  into  Belfkst.    Gypsum,  marble. 


beantiflil  crystal  pebbles,  and  different  torts  of  oehrtt  are 
also  found. 

The  great  manufkcture  of  the  county  is  that  of  hneu. 
Flax  was  once  grown  to  a  considerable  extent,  more  acres 
(vie,  11,000*)  having  been  devoted  to  this  crop  in  Antrim 
than  in  any  other  Irish  county,  except  Armagh ;  but  the 
cultivation  of  flax  has  diminished  of  late  years.  The  seed 
is  almost  entirely  brought  from  Holland.  It  is  spun  into 
yarn  by  the  poor  females,  who  are  very  expert  in  this  branch 
of  industry :  yarn  spun  by  the  hand  is  preferred  to  that  spun 
by  machinery,  which  has  been  introduced  for  this  purpose, 
and  has  caused  a  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  yam.  The 
weavers  work  on  their  own  account,  purchasing  either  spun 
yam,  or  unspun,  and  weaving  it  in  their  own  families.  Some 
of  t^em  employ  journeymen.  Others  have  in  their  houses 
two  or  three  looms  (costing  4/.  to  5/.  each)  which  they  let  at 
about  10*.  per  annum.  The  weavers  sell  their  fabrics  to  the 
bleachers,  oy  whom  they  are  finished,  and  generally  sent  to 
Dublin  or  London.  Some  are  exported  to  England  un- 
bleached, in  order  to  be  completed  there.  -The  linens  made 
in  the  county  of  Antrim  are  narrow,  not  exceeding  when 
bleached  thirty-two  inches;  those  of  the  width  of  three 
quarters  of  a  yard  are  all  made  here,  for  certain  widths  ;are 
peculiar  to  certain  districts.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bel- 
fast and  Lisburae  fine  yard- wide  hnens  or  cambrics,  lawns 
and  diapers,  are  made ;  and  at  the  latter  town  is  also  a 
manufactory  of  damasks.  The  linen  manufacture,  however 
it  mav  have  enriched  the  middling  classes,  has  by  no  means 
raisea  the  condition  of  the  actual  manufacturer,  whose 
earnings  are  commonly  below  those  of  an  agricultural  la- 
bourer, so  that  many  have  left  the  loom  to  go  to  field  laboiu*. 
The  cotton  manufacture  has  fburished  considerably  in  and 
around  Belfast,  and  affords  to  the  working  man  far  greater 
advantages.  It  was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Joy  and  M*Cabe, 
in  1777,  and  is  not  carried  on  by  the  weavers  on  their  own 
account  like  the  linen,  but  by  men  of  large  capital,  for 
whom  the  weaver  works  either  at  his  own  house  or  in  a 
fhctory.  The  .goods  manufactured  are  muslins,  calicoes, 
wrappings,  thicksets,  corduroys,  and  velveteens.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  in  Belfast,  Lisburae,  Carrickfergus, 
and  the  neighbouring  districts,  is  estimated  at  26,000,  having 
about  doubled  since  1 800.  To  the  introduction  of  the  cotton 
manufacture,  and  to  the  commercial  importance  of  Belfast, 
may  be  ascribed  the  improvement  observable  in  the  condition 
of  the  people  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town ; 
in  which  are  concentrated  nearly  all  the  other  manufactures 
carried  on  in  this  county,  as  well  as  most  of  the  foreign 
commerce.  [See  Bblfast.]  There  are  some  salmon  fish- 
eries at  Custendal,  Tor  Point  near  Fairhead,  Ballycastle, 
Carrick-a-rede,  and  the  Bush-foot.  The  more  important 
one  in  the  Bann  near  Coleraine  rather  belongs  to  the  county 
of  Londonderry.  Belfast  is  supplied  with  oysters  and  other 
fish  from  Carrickfergus. 

The  population  of  the  county  in  1831  (the  last  census 
taken)  was  323,306:  in  1790,  Dr.  Beaufort  (Memoir  qf 
a  Map  qf  Ireland)  estimated  the  inhabitants  at  160,000. 
According  to  the  returns  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education 
in  J  824-26,  the  number  of  children  receiving  education  m 
schools  was  20,050,  of  whom  11,800  were  boys  and  8250 
girls:  3865  were  of  the  established  church,  11,640  were 
presbyteriabs,  430  dissenters  of  other' denominations,  3785 
Koman  Catholics,  and  of  330  the  religious  profession  oould 
not  be  ascertained.  The  shire  town  is  Carrickfergus,  once 
the  first  sea-port  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  then  defended 
by  a  strong  castle,  where  a  small  garrison  is  still  kept  The 
population  of  the  county  of  the  town  of  Carrickfergus  was,  in 
1831,  8698.  Belfast  is,  however,  the  place  of  greatest  im- 
portance (population  53,287).  Both  of  these  are  on  the  north 
shore  of  Belfast  Lough.  Lisbume,  on  the  river  Lagan,  has 
a  population  of  5218 ;  and  Antrim,  near  Lough  Neagh,  of 
2655.    [See  the  Articles  on  those  places.] 

The  other  towns  are  Lame,  on  a  lough  or  inlet  of  the  ' 
same  name,  on  the  east  coast,  (population  1551,)  an  in- 
considerable place  with  a  poor  harbour:  Ballymena,  (po- 
pulation 4063,)  and  Ballymony,  (population  2222,)  a  neat 
little  town,  with  stone  houses,  and  slated  roofs,  and  having 
a  decent  inn;  (both  these  are  on  the  road  firom  Antrim 
to  Coleraine;)  Ballycastle,  (population  1683,)  with  its  coal 
mine,  on  the  north  coast ;  and  RandaVs  Town,  a  Uttle  to  the 
N.W.  of  Antrim,  and  near  the  shore  of  Lough  Neagh.   The 

*  This  Ttturn  refera  to  the  year  1809,  and  doM  not  seem  to  include  patehee 
of  lees  than  one  acre,  which  are  very  numerous.  It  is  probable  that  the  acre  it 
the  Irish  acre,  which  is  equal  to  roor^  than  an  English  aci!e4uid  a  half. 
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under  700  inhabitants,  and  are  not  worth  mentioning,  exeept 
Connor,  which  contains  the  ruins  of  s  cathedral,  and  gives 
name  to  the  diocese. 

The  chief  antiquities  are  the  above-mentioned  cathedml; 
the  round  tower  at  Antrim  [see  Antrim  Town]  ;  the  re- 
mains dC  two  other  towers,  one  at  Arrooy  near  RalWcastlc, 
and  the  other  on  Ram  Island  in  Lough  Neagh ;  Dunluce 
Castle,  on  the  coast,  not  far  from  the  Giants'  Causeway ; 
and  the  ruins  of  a  castle  on  Rathlin  island,  which  is  said  to 
have  given  shelter  to  Robert  Bruce  when  driven  from  his 
native  land.  A  cromlech  and  a  rocking  stone  are  to  be  seen 
in  island  Magee  near  Lame. 

The  county  returns  two  members  to  parliament ;  Belfast 
two ;  Carrickferffus  and  Lisbume  each  one.  The  number 
of  electors  for  Uie  county  under  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832 
amounted  to  3487,  of  whom  561  were  50/.  freeholders ;  462 
Were  20L,  and  2209  were  10/.  Of  these  3026  voted  at  the 
last  general  election  (of  1882).  Antrim  gives  the  title  of 
Earl  to  the  family  of  Macdonnel.  (Wakefield's  Account  of 
Irelitnd;  BeB.\xfort*s  Memoir  nf  a  Mc^  qf  Ireland;  and  3/5. 
Commumcntionjrom  Ireland.) 

ANTRIM,  a  town  in  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  the  same 
name,  about  105  miles  north  of  Dublin,  and  about  i5  miles 
N.W.  from  Belfast.  54^  43'  N.  lat.,  6®  6'  W.  long,  of  Green- 
wich.  It  is  near  the  N.E.  extremity  of  Loujrh  Neagh,  the 
largest  lake  in  Ireland,  and  on  the  bix-mile  Water,  a  small 
stream  which  flows  into  the  Lough.  Although  Antrim  gives 
name  to  the  county,  it  is  not  the  shire  town,  and  had,  in  I  $31, 
a  population  of  only  265^5.  It  was  once,  however,  a  place 
of  ^at  consequence,  as  appears  from  its  having,  befbre  the 
Union,  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons, from  thfe  mayor  being  admiral  of  a  considerable  extent 
of  coast,  and  ftx)m  the  corporation  having  been  entitled  to 
the  customs  paid  by  all  vessels  within  the  limit  of  the  juris- 
diction thus  enjoyed  by  the  mayor.  This  grant  was  repur- 
chased by  the  crown,  and  the  custom-house  was  trans- 
ferred to  Belftist.  Antrim  consists  of  one  long  street, 
with  the  market  house  in  the  middle.  The  parish  church 
is  a  modem  Grotbic  structure,  with  a  staple  and  spire :  and 
there  are  a  Catholic  chapel  and  several  dissenting  meeting- 
houses. The  linen  manufacture  furnishes  employment  to 
many  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  Shane 
Castle,  the  antient  seat  of  the  O'Neils ;  and  Antrim  Castle, 
once  the  seat  of  the  SkefHngtons,  Viscounts  and  Earls  of 
Massarene,  and  now  of  Skeflin^jton  Foster,  Earl  of  Ferrard. 
The  living  is  a  vicai^ge  in  the  diocese  of  Connor. 

At  Antrim  is  one  of  the  antient  round  towers  found  in 
many  parts  of  Ireland :  it  is  perfect,  and  is  95  feet  high. 
The  origin  of  these  towers  has  been  keenly  disputed  by  an- 
tiquarians ;  most  of  them,  however,  affreeing  that  they  are 
the  work  of  the  Ostmen  or  Danes.  Mr.  Ledwich  {Aniiqui- 
ties  of  Irefqnd)  supposes  them  to  have  been  the  belfries 
of  antient  churches.  OUier  opinions  have  been  broached  of 
late,  and  by  some  people  received. 

This  town  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  severe  contests 
which  occurred  during  the  unhappy  civil  disturbances  in  the 
year  1798;  in  it  Viscount  O'Neil,  &ther  of  the  present 
Earl  O^Neil,  received  a  mortal  wound.  The  insurgents 
were  entirely  defeated. 

ANTWERP,  called  by  the  natives  Antwerpen.  by  the 
Spaniards  Amberes,  and  by  the  French  Anvers,  is  situated 
on  low  ground  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Schelde,  where  the 
river  makes  a  considerable  bend,  in  61°  14' N.  lat,  and 
40  22'  E.  long.  It  is  about  25  miles  in  a  straight  line, 
nearly  due  north  of  Brussels,  the  capital  of  Belgium,  about 

9  miles  above  Fort  Lillo,  and  45  miles  reckoning  to  Flush- 
ing, at  the  mouth  of  the  Schelde,  where  vessels  bound  to 
Antwerp  must  take  a  Dutch  pilot  as  far  as  Lillo.  The 
average  breadth  of  the  river  opposite  to  the  city  is  about 
440  yards,  and  the  ordinary  rise  of  the  tide  is  stated  at 

10  feet  For  the  two  miles  in  front  of  the  city  of  An- 
twerp the  depth  at  low  water  is  from  32  to  4  2^  English 
feet 

Antwerp  is  a  strongly  fortified  city  on  the  land  side,  and 
has,  in  audition,  a  large  citadel  on  the  south,  built  by  the 
Duke  of  Alba  in  1 568.  The  houses  are  frenerally  of  a  sand- 
stone called  kareelsteen,  brought  frt)m  Boom,  a  few  miles 
south  of  Antwerp.  This  still  magnificent,  and  once  still 
richer  and  tlourisning  town,  has  26  public  places,  70  public 
buildings  and  1 62  streets,  or,  according  to  other  accounts, 
t\%  The  great  glbiy  of  Antwerp  is  its  cathedral,  the  finest 
building  in  the  I^w  Countriet ;  it  it  said  to  be  500  feet  long, 


240  wide»  and  has  a  spire  of  stone,  generally  said  to  bo  abovo 
400  feet  high.  But  accounts  diflbr  as  to  the  exact  height  of 
this  steeple,  some  making  it  as  much  as  451  feet,  and  even 
more:  of  ^e  two  spires  originally  designed,  only  one  is 
finished.  By  the  kindness  of  a  mend,  we  are  enabled  to  recti^ 
the  height  of  the  spire  of  Antwerp  cathedral,  which  must*  be 
reduced  to  .166  feet  at  the  outside ;  consequently  it  is  lower 
than  the  spire  of  Salisbury  cathedral,  if  tue  height  of  tliis 
English  spire  can  be  depended  on.  The  observations  on 
the  height  of  Antwerp  spire  were  made  with  a  mountain- 
barometer  by  Jones,  and  were  repeated  in  order  to  injure 
accuracy.  jBeinc  warned  by  this  example,  we  will  not 
undertake  to  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  other  dimensions 
of  the  cathedral.  With  a  small  telescope,  objects  may  be 
seen  pretty  clearly  from  the  spire  of  the  cathedral  for  40 
miles  round.  The  interior  is  adorned  with  two  of  Rubens* 
finest  pictures,  one  of  which,  the  Descent  fi-om  the  Cross, 
is  almost  unrivalled  in  its  masterly  grouping.  The  Hotel 
de  Ville,  or  Town  House,  is  a  large  and  handsome  building, 
with  a  front  of  about  26 0  feet ;  and  the  Bourse,  or  Exchanj^e, 
which  rests  on  marble  pillars,  was  the  finest  building  of  the 
kind  in  Europe,  and  is  said  to  be  the  model  on  which  those 
of  London  and  Amsterdam  were  built.  St  Jumess  church, 
which  contains  the  tomb  of  Rubens,  a  native  of  the  city, 
the  church  of  St  Michael,  the  hall  of  the  Hanse  Towns, 
and  the  imperial  palace,  built  by  Napoleon,  in  the  Afeer, 
which  is  the  chief  public  place,  are  also  fine  edifices.  TIiq 
new  quay  and  the  great  basin  of  Antwerp  were  l)e^un  by 
Buonaparte,  when  he  intended  to  make  this  city  one  of  his 
strong  naval  stations.  The  area  of  the  great  basin  is  1 7.1 6 
English  acres,  and  of  the  small  one,  seven.  On  each  side 
of  the  great  basin  are  two  careening  docks,  made  during 
the  emnii'e  of  Napoleon  for  repairing  the  ships  of  war  con- 
structed here.  The  new  custom  house  is  at  the  head  of 
the  great  basin.  Along  the  whole  line  of  the  new  quay  a 
row  of  elms  has  been  planted,  for  the  purpose  of  ornament 
and  to  form  a  pleasant  walk  in  the  heat  of  summer.  In  such 
modes  of  decorating  their  chief  streets  and  the  environs  of 
their  towns,  the  people  of  the  continent  are  much  superior 
to  ourselves. 

Antwerp  contains  a  great  military  arsenal,  dock-yarda, 
and  an  extensive  rope- walk.  The  citadel  is  a  regular 
pentagon,  surrounded  by  a  wet  ditch  90  feet  broad :  it  has 
nve  bastions,  each  containing  a  casemate  capable  of  holding 
400  men.  Some  years  ago  U  contained  tlie  ^reat  prison 
for  felons,  where  (m  1817)  about  1000  were  in  confinement 
for  various  periods,  none  for  less  than  five  years,  for  various 
ofiences.  They  were  kept  hard  at  work,  but  their  employ* 
ments  are  ilescribed  as  sedentary,  and  some  of  the  apart* 
m^nts  as  ill  ventilated  and  disagreeable^ 

Travellers  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  some  appendages 
of  Catholicism  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  Antwerp.  Pioiis 
individuals  erect,  at  their  own  expense,  a  Madonna  with  the 
child  Jesus  at  the  comer  of  the  streets,  the  former  exhibited 
in  glaring  colours,  and  the  latter  with  a  gilded  glory  round 
his  head.  Naooleon  swept  away  these  testimonials  of  su- 
perstition, in  Which  he  perhaps  showed  less  policy  than  tbe 
Protestant  king  of  the  Netherlands,  who  restored  them. 

Antwerp,  which  was  the  birth-place  of  Jordaens.  Rubens, 
Vandyke,  the  Teniers.  and  of  Quintin  Masseys,  who,  as  tht 
storj'  goes,  was  changed  by  love  from  a  blacksmith  into  a 
painter,  still  possesses  many  memorials  of  these  illustrious 
artists  in  several  good  collections  of  paintings.  The  geo* 
grapher  Abraham  Ortelius  was  a  native  of  Antwerp.  It 
has  also  an  Athenseum,  a  botanical  garden,  public  library, 
and  an  academy  of  the  fine  arts. 

The  commerce  of  Antwerp  is  still  considerable,  though 
far  below  what  it  was  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, when  at  one  period  it  had  a  population  of  200  000, 
and  2000  vessels  annually  entered  its  port  Its  population 
in  1831, according  to  Dutch  authorities,  was  only  77.109: 
995  ships  entered  iu  port  in  1829;  690  in  1830;  and  382 
in  .  83 1 .  A  corresponding  decrease  took  place  in  the  numb^ 
of  vessels  that  cleared  out  of  Antwerp  from  1829  to  IbSl 
inclusive.  As  to  its  inland  trade,  Antwerp  is  connected  by 
canals  wnth  Meehiin,  Louvain,  Brussels,  and  with  Ghent 
by  the  Schelde.  Its  chief  fistbrics  are  thread,  tape,  linen 
cloth,  silks,  sugar-refining, '  calico-printing,  and  diamond 
cutting.  They  use  the  French  coinage  at  Antwerp,  and 
also  the  French  weights  and  measures.  There  is  a  bank, 
which  is  a  branah  of  the  Brussels  bank.  Antsverp  exports 
dax  and  bark  to  Great  Britain^;  and  mtiUer*  refined  iugtr, 
and  Belgian  manulactured  articles  to  other  places.T 
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Tbe  lanffvagQ  wbiot^  U  most  in  use  wxong  tbe  highor 
classes  of  Antweni  U  the  French,  but  the  Flerouh  is  the 
true  language  o&  the  country  and  of  the  mcjority.  of  the 
people. 

We  are  not  able  to  assign  the  period  when  Antwerp  he- 
came  a  town ;  the  Ambivareti  of  (Jsesar,  which  is  probably 
a  corrupted  name,  did  not  live  on  the  Schelde,  as  Malte 
Brun,  without  the  smallest  reason,  supposes.  Antwerp,  in 
the  eleventh  century,  was  a  small  republic.  The  industry 
of  its  inhabitants,  joined  to  its  favourable  situation,  raisea 
it  to  the  rank  of  the  first  commercial  city  of  Europe,  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  V.    But  during  the  reign  of  his  un* 


wor4iy  luooffsor  it  vaffaM  mon  a«  hQVfm  U  AIha> 
government,  and  the  stunny  times  that  followed  tb«  de^ 
claration  of  independence  at  Antwerp  in  1580.  In  157Q  it 
was  pillaj^ed  for  three  entire  days  by  the  Spaniards.  Thd 
siege  of  Antwerp,  by  the  Prince  of  Parma,  and  its  reduction 
in  1585  after  a  fourteen  months*  siege,  form  an  epocl)  in 
the  history  of  the  city.  By  the  terms  of  the  peace  of 
Westphalia  in  1648,  the  navigation  of  the  Schelde  waa 
closea,  and  this,  added  to  other  oalamitiea,  destroyed  the 
prosperity  of  the  city.  The  navigation  of  the  Schelde  was 
opened  at  the  time  of  the  French  occupation  of  Antwerp, 
which  took  place  in  1792.    In  1793  the  French  evacuated 
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1.  Cathedral.  i.  I^tanloal  0»r(i«tt. 

S.  Old  Ciutom-HottM.    6.  Pakice. 
8.  Old  AnenaL  S.  Bootm. 


7.  OrandaPlaotaikdHQtaldaVUto. 


Dominican  Cborch. 
>  Mtuvtmii 


10.  Military  Hotpltal. 

11.  Kafurmed  Church, 
IS.  Infantry  Barraeks. 


IS.  NavrGatiomHoQMi. 
14.  Hall  of  the  HantaTovw. 
Ift.  Toledo  Bastion. 


it,  but  took  it  again  in  1794,  when  it  became  the  capital  of 
the  department  of  Deux  N^thes.  It  was  surrendered  to 
tlie  allies  after  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1814  by  Camot, 
who  had  defended  it  up  to  this  time.  The  city  suffered 
after  the  revolution  of  1830  from  the  cannonading  which 
the  Hollanders  in  the  citadel  directed  against  the  town. 

The  last  memorable  event  in  the  history  of  Antwerp  is 
the  capture  of  the  citadel  by  the  French,  under  Marshal 
Qerard.  The  King  of  Holland  having  rehised  to  evacuate 
the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  conformably  to  the  terms  agreed  on 
bv  the  high  contracting  powers,  who  arranged  the  separation 
of  Holland  and  Belgium,  the  French  entered  Belgium  on 
Nov.  15,  1832,  with  about  70,000  men,  a  large  part  of  whom 
were  merely  intended  to  occupy  the  country  round  Antwerp. 
The  citadel  was  defended  by  General  Chassc,  for  the  King 
of  Holland,  with  4500  men.  The  French  broke  ground 
on  the  night  of  the  29th  of  November ;  on  the  14th  of  De* 
ceraber,  they  made  a  breach  in  the  face  of  the  Fort  St 
Laurent  by  establishing  three  mines  in  it,  and  immediately 
took  the  place  by  assault.  The  French  then  directed  their 
breachin$<  battel^  against  the  Toledo  bastion,  on  which  they 
soon  made  considerable  impression.  On  the  24th  the 
citadel  surrendered,  and  the  garrison  became  prisoners  of 
war.  The  defence  of  Greneral  Chass6  was  neither  vigorous 
nor  well  concerted,  though  his  artillery  was  well  served; 
and  the  only  result  of  the  obstinacy  of  the  King  of  Holland 
was  the  loss  of  much  life,  and  the  mtliction  of  much  human 
suffering.  The  loss  of  the  French,  according  to  official  re- 
r^rts,  was  1 08  killed,  and  695  wounded.  Tne  loss  of  Uie 
Dutch,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  was  between  500 
and  600.  (See  Journal  qf  an  Hofticuliural  Tour,  &c., 
Edinburgh,  1823;  Journal  qf  on  Excunion  to  Antwerp^ 


ANTWERP,  one  of  the  eight  provinces  of  the  kingdom 
of  Belgium,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  N.  Brabant,  by  Lim<* 
bourg  on  tha  East,  on  the  south  by  S.  Brabant,  and  on  the 
west  by  east  Flanders  and  part  of  Zealand.  The  Schelde 
separates  Antwerp  fh>m  East  Flanders.  Its  area  is  about 
1105  E.  8C|uare  miles,  and  the  population  (1829),  343,214. 
Th«  following  table  exhibits  the  progress  of  population  in 
the  province  of  Antwerp  for  the  ten  years, 
From  1803  to  1812, 

No.  of  Birth*.    Marriage*.    Djvoroof.*   Deaihi.  of  Popalatio*, 

96,058         21,579  13        87,126  8933 

and,  from  18)5  to  1824, 
101,471         23,075  2        70,623  30,848 

The  Mowing  statistical  facts  are  fh>m  the  tables  of 
Vander  Maelen  {Etablistement  GiograpMque  de  BruxeUeSt 
JbndSpar  Ph.  Vander  Maelen  en  1830). 

He  makes  the  whole  superficies  of  the  province  about 
1097  English  square  miles,  being  eight  less  than  our  esti* 
matet  the  uncultivated  land  is  rather  more  than  one  fourtb 
of  the  whole  surface ;  the  surface  occupied  by  water  (which 
is  not  included  under  the  head  of  uncultivated  land;  is 
neariy  ^  of  the  whole. 

Population  in  1831. 

City.  Country.  Tblal. 

122,370  225,220  847,590 

Education. 

CMldrMi  la  aMRBimiri  wbo^. 
Male.  F0Qial«. 

1U617  8,557 

Therefore  one 
sohooU,  nearly.  ^  .^^  ^T  ^ 
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Children  io  private  erliodlt. 
Male.  Female. 

3.488  3.244 

•very  thirteen  inhabitants 
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Antwerp  sends  to  the  chambers  at  Brussels  four  senators 
and  nine  representatives  j  the  province  has  one  archbishop. 

The  province  of  Antwerp  is  very  level.  The  only  river  is 
the  Schelde,  which  receives  on  the  right  bank  the  Rupel  at 
Rupelmonde:  the  Rupel  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
greater  and  smaller  Isethe,  the  Dyle  on  which  Mechlin 
stands,  and  the  Senne  which  runs  ,by  Brussels.  As  this 
region  belongs  to  the  great  delta  of  the  Rhine,  it  partakes 
of  the  general  character  of  that  extensive  level:  the  soil 
contains  a  great  proportion  of  sand,  with  no  stones  in  the 
flat  districts.  The  rain  water  penetrates  the  surface  of  the 
earth  and  is  found  in  the  low  parts  at  about  ten  feet  depth, 
and  often  much  less.        , 

Part  of  Antwerp  exhibits  the  general  productiveness  of 
the  Low  Countries,  but  this  province  contains,  perhaps,  a 
larger  portion  of  heath  and  barren  land  than  any  of  tnem 
except  Limbourg,  or  we  may  say  N.  Brabant,  as  a  great  part 
of  the  morass  of  Feel  is  given  to  N.  Brabant  by  Sie  treaty 
of  London,  Nov.  1831.  Apart  of  the  barren  Kedapenland 
or  Campine  belongs  to  the  east  part  of  Antwerp.  Between 
Breda  in  N.  Brabant  and  Antwerp  the  country  is  described 
as  fiat,  sandy,  and  poor,  and  in  part  incapable  of  cultivation, 
but  improving  somewhat  as  we  approach  to  the  latter  city : 
as  we  come  near  Antwerp,  it  is  pretty  w^U  cultivated.  Be- 
tween Antwerp  and  Brussels  it  is  generally  rich  and  well- 
wooded  :  following  the  valley  of  the  Senna  we  find  the  coun- 
try very  level  as  far  as  Vilvorden  in  S.  Brabant.  Between 
Antwerp  and  Mechlin  (which  is  near  the  southern  limit  of 
the  province)  the  country  is  well  cultivated.  The  inclosures 
made  by  ditches,  dykes,  and  trees,  are  kept  in  good  order : 
some  live  hedges  are  found,  but  they  are  reckoned  injurious. 
Good  crops  of  wheat,  rape,  and  carrots  line  the  road.  The 
houses  are  strong  built  of  brick  or  stone,  and  generally 
thatched  with  straw:  the  roads  are  paved  with  broken 
stones.  Many  fields  of  broom  may  be  observed  along  this 
road :  the  stems  of  the  broom  after  three  years'  growth  fur- 
nish tae\  for  the  kitchen  or  the  oven,  and  are  also  used  in. 
burning  bricks ;  the  ground  also  is  found  to  be  in  very  ex- 
cellent condition  after  the  broom  is  cut  down,  and  secures 
the  farmer  a  heavy  crop.  The  Polders,  which  consist  of  the 
richest  grass  lands,  extend  along  the  Schelde  as  far  down  as 
Zantvliet,  and  to  Bergen-op-Zoom  in  N.  Brabsmt.  These 
Polders,  which  are  lower  than  the  level  of  the  sea  and  the 
Schelde  at  high  water,  are  protected  by  dykes :  they  produce 
excellent  crops  almost  without  any  other  manure  than  ashes 
from  wood. 

The  chief  towns  of  the  province  of  Antwerp  are,  Antwerp, 
Mechlin,  Lier,  Tumhout,  Gheel,  and  Boom.  The  language 
of  the  mass  of  the  people  is  Flemish,  though  French  is 
spoken  bv  the  educated  classes  in  the  towns.  From  the 
peace  of  %aden,  1714,  the  county  and  quarter  of  Antwerp, 
as  the  district  was  termed,  (see  Busching's  Geographut) 
belon^^ed  to  the  House  of  Austria,  and  formed  a  part  of  Uie 
Austnan  share  in  the  Duchy  of  Brabant.  After  the  French 
revolution  it  wak  united  to  France,  and  formed  the  depart- 
ment of  Deux-Nethes.  In  1814  it  became  a  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  in  1830  it  became 
a  province  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Belgium. 

ANU'BIS,  an  Egyptian  deity,  represented  with  the  head  of 
a  fox,  dog,  or  jacksu,  and  a  human  body.  In  some  Egyptian 
remains  we  observe  him  stahding  by  a  bier,  on  which  a 
mummy  is  lying.  Anubis  was  the  son  of  Osiris  and 
Nephthys,  the  wife  of  Typhon,  and  sister  of  Osiris.  He 
appears  to  have  been  considered  in  one  sense  as  the  con- 
ductor and  guardian  of  departed  souls,  and  in  this  respect 
his  functions  bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of  Hermes  of 
the  Greeks,  and  Mercurius  of  the  Romans.  Other  resem- 
blances are  suggested  between  this  Egyptian  deity  and 
Hermes,  (the  god  with  the  golden  wand,  x^v(r6ppairiQ,)  by 
the  supposition  that  the  element  Antib^  in  Anubis,  has  the 
same  signification  as  the  Coptic  noubt  (see  Coptic  version. 
Matt  ii.  11,)  signifying  gold.  (See  Jablonsky's  Pantheon^ 
Anubis,  For  the  phonetic  name  of  Anubis  as  son  of  Isis, 
see  Salt's  Essay,  &c.,  pi.  iii.) 

ANVILLE,  (JEAN  BAPTISTE  BOURGUIGNON 
D',)  a  distinguished  geographer  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  bom  at  Paris  in  1697.  From  his  boyhood  he  showed  a 
strong  bias  for  geographical  studies.  At  twelve  years  of  age, 
while  at  college,  a  map  which  fell  by  chance  into  his  hands,  for 
maps  were  not  then  so  common  as  they  are  now,  determined 
his  pursuits.  He  began  alone  and  without  assistance  to  draw 
maps  of  the  countries  mentioned  in  the  Latin  classics  which 
he  was  then  studying. 


lected  his  regular  tasks,  and  he  was  once  oanght  in  his  far' 
vourite  employment  by  the  professor  of  his  class,  who,  how- 
ever, perceiving  on  the  rough  sk^tdh  before  him  evident  signs 
of  the  genius  of  his  pupil,  encouraged  instead  of  punishing 
him.    The  study  of  antient  geography  continued  ever  after 
to  be  the  object  of  his  special  predilection.    After  leaving 
college,  he  became  acquainted  with  several  learned  men  of 
his  time,  and  particularly  with  the  Abb£  de  Longuerue,  a 
laborious  investigator  of  antiquities,  at  whose  request  he 
set  about  drawing  several  maps  of  France  and  its  various 
provinces,  for  the  Abb^*s  work ;  De$cripti(m  g^ographiquB 
et  historique  de  la  France  anoierme  et  moderne.    At  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  King*s  geo- 
graphers.   Soon  after,  his  map  of  the  kingdom  of  Aragon 
was  published  by  desire  of  the  Puke  of  Orleans,  Regent  of 
France,  and  against  D'Anville*s  judgment,  who  did  not  con- 
sider it  as  sumcientlv  accurate.    He  was  employed  by  the 
Jesuits  to  make  an  atlas  of  China  for  the  edition  of  Duhalde's 
History  of  that  empire.    This  Atlas  (Nouvel  Atlas  de  la 
Chine,  &c.)  was  also  published  at  the  Hague  in  1737.    But 
the  work  that  established  his  reputation,  was  his  map  of  Italy, 
which  he  published  in  1 743.  He  constructed  this  map  chietty 
upon  a  close  investigation  of  the  antient  writers,  and  of  the 
Roman  itineraries ;  he'  corrected  many  gross  errors  of  his 
predecessors,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  work  was  proved  some 
years  after,  when  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  having  enabled 
Father  Boscovich  to  measure  a  degree  of  the  meridian  in  the 
papal  states,  D*  Anville*s  positions  were  found  to  correspond 

Jretty  closely  with  the  observations  of  the  mathematician, 
n  1 744,  D'Anville  published  his  Geographical  Analysis  of 
Italy,  in  fllustration  of  his  map.  In  Uiis  elaborate  work  he 
shows  the  difference  between  his  and  Sanson  and  Delisle's 
maps,  he  having  reduced  the  area  of  Italy  by  several 
thousand  square  leagues.  He  drew  several  maps  of  sacred 
geography,  namely.  Ecclesia  Africana,  and  the  four  Pa- 
triarchates  of  Constantinople,  Antiochia,  Jerusalem,  and 
Alexandria,  for  the  Oriens  Christianus  of -Father  Le  Quien. 
It  would  be  too  long  to  enumerate  all  D' Anville*s  works  and 
maps,  a  full  catalogue  of  which  is  given  by  Barbie  du  Bo- 
cage  in  his  Notice  des  Ouvrages  de  M.  D'Anville  priccdSe 
de  son  Eloge  par  M.  Dacier,  Paris,  1802.  He  published 
one  hundr^  and  four  maps  cm  antient,  and  one  hundred 
and  six  on  modem  geography.  He  wrote  about  forty  works, 
including  several  memoirs,  which  are  inserted  in  the  Recueil 
de  rAcadhnie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres.  The 
following  are  the  most  important  among  his  works,  all  pub- 
lished B.t'PwnB,  Analyse  geographiqtie  del  Italic,  1744,  4to.» 
already  mentioned ;  Dissertation  sur  fEtenduedetancienne 
JSrusalem,  1 747,  8vo.;  Mhnoire  sur  la  Carte  des  Cotes  de  la 
Grece,  1751,  4to. ;  Notice  de  Vandenne  Gaule,  tirie  des 
Monumens  Remains,  4to.,  1760 ;  a  work  much  and  deservedly 
esteemed,  in  which  the  author,  however,  confines  himself  to 
Gaul  as  it  was  under  the  Roman  empire.  To  this  must  be 
added :  Eclaircissemens gSographiques  sur  tandenne  Gaule f 
1743,  12mo. ;  Mhnoire  sur  rEgypte  andenne  et  modeme, 
suivi  dune  Description  du  Gol/e  Arabique,  1 766,  4to.  Mr. 
Ripault,  oi>e  of  the  scientific  men  who  ac(K)mpanied  Bona- 
parte's expedition  to  Egypt,  says  that  they  were  struck  with 
the  accuracy  of  D* Anville  s  positions.  Indeed  when  we  look 
at  D* Anville  8  map  of  Egypt,  and  consider  what  his  mate- 
rials were  for  constructing  it,  we  readily  admit  that  it  is 
a  most  convincing  proof  of  his  great  industry  and  acuteness. 
The  navigator  lE^ugainviUe,  also  gave  a  similar  testimony 
in  favour  of  IX  AnviUe's  map  of  Asia,  especiallv  with  regard 
to  the  Molucca  islands,  and  the  coast  of  New  Guinea. 
— Giographie  andenne  abrigee,  1768,  3vols.  12mo.,  and 
1 769,  fol.,  translated  into  En^h  under  the  title  of  Com* 
pendium  qfAndent  Gsograpny,  London,  1 791, 2  vols.  8vo. ; 
Traits  des  Mesures  itineraires  andennes  et  modemes,  1 769, 
8vo.,  a  most  valuable  work,  in  which  he  estimates  and  com- 
pares the  itinerary  measures  which  have  been  in  use  in  various 
ages,  among  the  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  ascertains 
the  variations  which  each  had  undergone  in  the  course  of 
time ;  EtaU  formes  en  Europe  apres  la  Chute  de  VEmp^ 
Romain  en  Ocddent  1771,  4to. ;  a  useful  book  for  the  his- 
tory of  what  are  termed  'the  dark  ages,'  from  the  fifth  to 
the  twelfth  centuries,  and  forming  a  link  between  antient 
and  modem  geography ;  L' Empire  de  Russie  considSri  dans 
son  origins  et  ses  accroissemens,  1772,  12mo. ;  L Empire 
Turc  considSre  dans  son  etabkssement  et  ses  accroissemens^ 
1772,  12mo.  With  regard  to  the  geography  of  Turkey, 
D'Anville  seems  to  have  been  fully  sensible  of  the  difficul- 


For  this  pursuit  he  sometimes  neg- 1  ties  of  the  subject,  owing  to  ti^e  want  ofx^l^servations,  for  he 
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used  to  lay  that  people  in  his  lime  '  were  better  acquainted 
with  the  geography  of  India  and  China,  than  with  that  of 
the  kingdom  of  Philip  and  Alexander/  meaning  Macedonia ; 
and,  in  fact,  he  has  himself  fallen  into  considerable  errors  in 
his  map  of  that  country,  as  M.  Cousinery  has  shown  in  his 
Voyage  dans  la  Macedoine.    [See  Am phipolis.] 

A  similar  remark  will  apply  to  his  map  of  Asia  Minor, 
to  the  neck  or  isthmus  of  wmch  he  assigned  a  breadth  from 
north  to  south  which  was  less  than  the  truth  by  one 
whole  degree :  this  fundamental  error  necessarily  deranged 
many  of  his  positions,  especially  in  the  eastern  part  of 
that  peninsula.  D*Anville*s  map  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates is  still,  in  some  points,  the  authority  on  which  our 
present  delineations  are  partly  founded;  in  other,  and  some 
important  points,  he  has  long  since  been  corrected;  but 
80  ignorant  are  we  still  of  the  true  course  of  some  of 
the  streams  that  enter  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
east  of  the  Tigris,  that  we  cannot  yet  positively  say  whe- 
ther D'Anville  is  right  or  wrong.  In  order  justly  to  esti- 
mate the  merit  of  D*Anville's  exertions,  we  ought  to  bear 
in  mind,  that  in  his  time  geographical  information  was 
much  more  scanty  than  at  present;  that  comparatively  few 
points  of  the  earth  had  been  determined  by  astrcmomical 
observations ;  that  the  surveys  of  coasts  were  very  imperfect ; 
and  that  be  had,  in  consequence,  but  few  guides  whom  he  could 
trust  D'Anville  himself  had  never  travelled  beyond  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  Paris ;  but  he  made  up  in  a  great  measure 
far  these  disadvanta^s  by  his  indefatigable  researches  in 
the  authors  of  antiqmty,  as  well  as  of  the  middle  ages,  who 
could  afford  any  information  on  geographical  matters,  and 
by  a  rare  sagacity  and  judgment  in  eliciting  truth  out  of 
conflicting  statements  and  opinions.  He  was  greatly  assisted 
by  his  wonderful  memory.  Geography  m^le  under  him 
rapid  strides  towards  accuracy ;  he  i^ed  himself  to  say,  ibr 
he  was  somewhat  of  an  egotist,  that  *  he  had  found  a  geo- 
graphy made  of  bricks,  and  left  one  of  gold.*  (See  his 
'  Eloge,*  by  Dacier,  already  mentioned.)  The  maps  of 
D*Anville  have  been  continually  reproduced  in  England  in 
various  forms ;  and  errors,  which  the  author  could  not  pos- 
sibly avdd,  often  still  appear  in  our  ordinary  maps. 

But  it  was  only  on  the  subject  of  his  favourite  science  that 
he  showed  any  vanity ;  in  all  other  matters  he  was  simple  and 
unassuming.  He  lived  more  in  the  past  than  in  the  present, 
more  with  books  than  with  men.  it  is  remarked  by  the 
biographer  of  D'Anville,  {Biog.  Univergelle,  D'Anville,) 
that  his  style  is  not  good,  and  wat  owing  to  this  and  other 
causes  there  is  often  a  want  of  method  and  clearness  in  his 
dissertations.  In  this  opinion  we  entirely  concur :  his  lan- 
guage sometimes  is  very  inelegant  and  not  very  correct,  and 
his  discussion  of  the  position  of  a  place  would  sometimes 
hardly  lead  us  to  expect  the  precision  which  we  find  in  his 
maps.  We  believe  Uiat  D'Anville  was  occasionally  more 
indebted  to  previous  geographers  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed ;  in  saying  this,  we  do  not  mean  to  detract  from  his 
real  merit,  waich  will  stand  the  test  of  the  most  rigoroUs 
examination.  In  1773  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences 
elected  him,  then  seventy-six  years  of  age,  into  their  body, 
and  the  same  year  he  succeeded  to  the  vacant  place  of 
first  geographer  to  the  king.  In  1777  he  published  his 
Considerations  sur  r  Etude  et  les  Connoissances  que  demande 
la  composition  des  Otwrages  GSographiquis,  a  sort  of  legacy 
for  thotie  who  should  follow  him  in  the  same  career.  In  1 779 
Louis  XVI.  purchased  his  valuable  collection  of  maps,  which 
he  had  collected  in  the  course  of  sixty  years  devoted  to 
science.  D'Anville's  constitution,  naturally  delicate,  be- 
came now  exhausted,  his  sight  failed,  and  he  at  last  fell  into 
a  state  of  phyucal  and  mental  imbecility,  from  which  death 
relieved  him  in  1 782,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  His  wife, 
with  whom  he  had  passed  fifty-one  years  of  his  life,  died 
the  year  before,  without  his  being  sensible  of  her  loss.  He 
left  only  two  daughters.  There  are  two  more  works  trans- 
lated or  compiled  in  English  from  DAnville,  besides  the 
'  Compendium'  already  mentioned,  namely  A  Complete  Body 
of  Aniient  Geography^  including  the  Orbis  Romanm,  Grins 
Veteribus  Notus,  of  D'Anville,  with  additions,  London,  1775, 
and  the  Geography  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  in  the 
time  of  AUxanaer  and  Au^rustus,  London,  1816. 

ANWARI,  or  ENWERI,  properiy.  AWHAD-ED- 
DIN  AN  W  ARI,  a  celebrated  Persian  poet,  who  flourished 
in  the  twelfth  century  of  oiir  nra.  He  was  bom  at  Bedna, 
a  village  in  the  district  of  Abjurd,  in  Khorasan :  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  his  place  of  birth  bears  the  name  of 
KhAweran»  whence  Anwari  is  also  sometimes  sumamed 


Khawerani.  He  received  his  education  in  the  cdlk^e  of 
Mansur,  at  Tus.  A  visit  of  the  Seljukide  sultan  Saiyar  to 
Tus  furnished  him  the  first  opportunity  of  making  himself 
known  by  a  poem  in  praise  of  tne  sultan,  which  is  by  oriental 
critics  considered  one  of  his  best  productions.  Sanjar,  who 
was  fond  of  poetry,  enlisted  him  among  his  suite,  and  be- 
stowed honours  and  ample  rewards  upon  him.  Anwari 
followed  the  sultan  to  Merw,  then  the  residence  of  the  Sel- 
pikides.  Here  the  poet  devoted  himself  to  astrology,  but 
was  not  fortunate  in  his  predictions,  by  one  of  which  be 
made  himself  so  ridiculous  that  be  retired  from  Merw  to 
Balkh,  where  he  died  in  the  year  597  of  the  Hegira,  (a.d. 
1 200-1 20 1 .)  Manuscript  copies  of  the  Ditoan,  or  collection  of 
poems  of  Anwari,  are  not  unfreqnently  met  with.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  kasidas,  or  long  poems,  mostly  panegyric ;  and  of 
ghazels,  or  shorter  lyrical  effiisions.  In  the  East,  the  kasidas 
of  Anwari  are  admired  in  preference  to  his  ghazels  :  to  our 
own  taste,  the  latter  are  more  agreeable ;  in  them  the  style 
of  Anwari  is  simple  and  comparatively  easy,  while  his 
kasidas  abound  in  metaphors  and  conceited  historical  allu- 
sions, which  render  many  of  them  unintelUgible  without 
the  aid  of  a  commentary.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  tliat 
the  language  of  Anwari,  though  he  is  one  of  the  earlier 
Persian  poets,  is  as  fUll  of  Arabic  expressions  as  that  of  al- 
most any  subsequent  writer ;  whereas,  in  the  Shahnameh  of 
Firdusi,  who  lived  only  htUe  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before  Anwari,  we  find  the  Persian  in  a  stote  of  un- 
adulterated purity.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  spoken  language 
should  have  undergone  so  striking  a  change  within  so  short 
a  period ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Firdusi,  to  pre- 
serve the  national  character  of  his  poem  on  antient  Persian 
history,  studiously  avoided  all  Arabic  expressions  which 
might,  at  his  time,  have  crept  into  the  Persian  language. 

ANWEILER,  a  town  m  the  former  duchy  of  Deux 
Ponts,  and  now  in  the  circle  of  the  Rhine,  formmg  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Bavaria ;  it  is  brnlt  on  the  Queich,  six  miles 
distant  from  Landau,  and  has  2200  inhabitants,  who  subsist 
chiefly  from  the  profits  of  their  paper-mills.  The  ruins  of  the 
castle  of  Trifels,  where  Richs^  CkBur-de-Lion,  was  kept 
a  prisoner  in  the  year  1 193,  may  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  place. 

ANXUR.    [See  Tbrracina.] 

A'NYTUS.    [See  Socrates,] 

ANZIN,  a  village  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Valenciennes  (depa^ment  of  Nord)  and  the  seat  of  the 
most  extensive  collieries  in  France.  The  coal  was  dis- 
covered in  1734,  by  the  Viscount  Desaudrouin.  The  work- 
ing of  these  mines  is  thought  to  have  been  attended  with 
greater  difficulties  than  of  any  other  in  Europe.  The  pits 
amount  to  forty  all  together,  and  sixteen  of  these  are  of 
great  depth ;  some  are  as  much  as  300  metres,  or  nearly 
1000  feet ;  and  some  authorities  {Diet.  Giog.  de  la  Prance) 
ext^d  them  to  389  metres,  or  neariy  1300  feet.  The  coal 
bums  fiercely,  and  is  in  demand  for  purposes  which  require 
an  intense  flame ;  and  it  is  perhaps  to  this  circumstance  that 
we  may  ascribe  the  estabUshment  of  some  glass  houses  and 
manufactories  at  Anzin.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in 
the  mines  amounts  to  1 6,000,  and  the  annual  produce  is  about 
4,000,000of  quintals  (of  1 08  lbs.  avoirdupois).  Comparing 
the  above  statements  with  those  given  in  the  Diciionnaire 
GSographique  de  la  PrancCy  (1804,)  it  appears  that  the  work- 
ing of  these  mines  has  prodigiously  mcreased ;  for  at  the 
last  mentioned  period  only  1500  workmen  were  employed. 
The  population  of  the  village  was  then  3096  ;  it  is  now  about 
4000.    (Malte  Brun ;  Balbi ;  Did.  Geog.  de  la  France.) 

ANZU  AN,  commonly  called  Johanna,  but  more  properly 
Hinzuan,  the  name  given  to  it  by  the  inhabitants,  is  one  of 
that  cluster  of  islands  which  are  situated  in  the  channel  of 
Mozambique,  nearly  at  an  equal  distance  firom  the  continent 
of  Africa  and  the  island  of  Madagascar,  and  which  are 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Comoro  iSands.  Though  not  the 
largest  of  these  islands,  being  smaller  than  Comoro,  Anzuan  is 
the  most  important,  from  having  the  best  anchoring-grcund, 
on  which  account,  before  the  acquisition  of  the  Cape,  it  was 
much  more  frequently  visited  by  English' vessels  trading  to 
the  East  Indies  and  (jhina,  than  has  lately  been  the  case. 

This  island  is  of  a  triangular  form.  The  most  southern 
pK>int  lies  in  12®  25'  S.  lat,  and  the  most  eastern  in  44°  34' 
£.  long.,  and  to  the  north  it  extends  nearly  to  the  I2th 
southern  parallel.  Its  circumference  is  estimated  at  from 
seventy  to  eighty  miles ;  as  to  area  it  may  be  compared  to  the 
island  of  Madeira,  which  it  resembles  in  many  other  points. 

The  shore  rises  in  many  parts  with  xematl^le  boldness, 
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iU  Qxtremitiof  fju:  into  the  sea ;  and  from  the  south-western 
to  the  north-western  point  it  is  bounded  bya  reef  which  is  two 
iQilei  from  the  shore  in  many  places.  The  interior  of  the 
island  present^  a  succession  of  mountains  and  valleys.  The 
mountains  are  of  volcanic  origin  and  some  of  them  rise  to  a 
considerable  height,  probably  to  6000  feet  and  upwards ; 
among  tie  high^t  is  that  called  the  Peak,  which  is  rather 
of  an  oblong  &rm  and  situated  near  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  island.  With  the  exception  of  the  highest  summits, 
which  preserl  barren  rocks,  the  mountains  are  covered  with 
trees,  chietly  fruit-trees  and  palm  trees.  The  valleys  are 
rather  narrow,  but  they  contain  in  some  places  much  level 
ground  which  is  partly  cultivated,  and  partly  planted  with 
trees.  The  continually  changing  varietv  of  the  landscape 
offers  many  highly  picturesque  views,  and  Sir  William  Jones 
does  not  hesitate  to  give  them  the  preference  over  the  finest 
views  in  Switzerland  and  Wales. 

Thou^^h  exact  observations  are  wanting,  the  climate  ap- 
pears to  be  mild,  the  heat  at  least  not  being  oppressive  even 
m  July. 

Rice  is  raised,  but  not  in  large  quantities.  A  kind  of 
vetch  is  much  more  cultivated;  and  forms  the  principal 
focxl  of  the  inhabitants.  Yams,  papayasi  and  sweet  potatoes, 
abound  in  the  kitchen-gardens.  The  fruits  consist  princi- 
pally of  cocoa-nuts,  limes,  oranges,  wild  pine-apples,  and 
plantains.  The  areca-palms  are  numerous,  as  well  as  the 
shrubs  that  yield  henna ;  the  fruits  of  the  furmer  and  the 
leaves  of  the  latter  are  used  here  as  in  India. 

Not  a  horse  is  to  be  found  on  the  island,  and  persons  of 
rank  travel  in  rudely  constructed  palankins.  Cattle  are 
numerous  and  excellent,  but  rather  smalK  weighing  only 
frum  3UU  to  350  Wn  each.  Goats  abound,  and  a  wild  species 
inhabits  the  most  rugged  eminences.  Poultry  is  very  com- 
mon, and  of  the  Guinea-fowls  thousands  may  be  seen  in 
a  wild  state.  No  snakes,  nor  other  venomous  reptiles 
exist  in  this  island  :  the  only  annoyance  of  the  inhabitants 
is  the  mosquitos.  Fish  abounds  everywhere  along  the  shore. 
White  whales  frequently  visit  the  channel  of  Mozambique, 
^nd  are  often  killed  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  island.  Cow- 
ries are  found  on  the  shoals  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  form 
an  article  of  export. 

The  |>opiilation  consists  of  Africans  and  Arabs.  The  lat- 
ter, who  compose  the  upper  classes,  have  introduced  their 
reliir*on,  laws,  and  a  part  of  their  knowledge,  especi^ly  of 
naviaati  )n.  But  the  Africans,  who  compose  the  bulk  of  the 
population,  are  very  ignorant,  and  very  little  advanced  in 
civilization.  The  government  is  a  monarchy  limited  by  an 
arist  icracy.  The  king  has  no  power  of  making  war  by  his 
own  authority ;  but  if  the  assembly  of  nobles,  who  are  from 
time  to  time  conveped  by  him,  resolve  on  a  war  with  any  of 
the  neighbouring  islantU,  they  defray  the  charges  of  it  by 
vohmtary  contributions ;  in  return  for  which  they  claim  at 
their  own  all  the  booty  and  captives.  As  the  succession 
to  the  title  and  authority  of  sultan  is  not  fixed  by  unalter- 
able laws,  but  requires  the  confirmation  of  the  chiefii  of 
the  island,  it  gives  rise  to  factions,  and  occasions  fre- 
quent civil  wars,  which,  together  with  the  depredations  of 
pirates  fVom  Madagascar,  have  lately  much  reduced  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  who  formerly  were  estimated  at 
about  100,000. 

The  town  of  Matsamudo,  which  lies  at  the  end  of  an  open 
bay,  is  visited  by  Buropean  vessels  for  refreshment,  and  is 
populous.  But  the  kmg  resides  in  another  town,  called 
Domoui,  which  Is  ten  miles  from  Matsamudo,  in  the  interior 
of  tho  island.  The  trade  of  this  island  is  very  inconsi- 
derable. It  sends  nothing  to  the  markets  of  Europe,  but 
has  some  intercourse  with  the  island  of  Madagascar,  the 
eoast  of  Mozambique,  and  the  other  Comoro  islands:  it 
•Kports  the  merchandise  received  from  the  Europeans  re- 
turning from  Bombay,  which  it  exchanges  for  elephants* 
teeth,  rice, 'cattle,  and  other  productions.  (Sir  William 
Jones ;  Cant  Wilhamson ;  and  Honburg*s  Directory  fitr 
Vtn^eh  Miiing  to  and  from  India,) 

AO'RTA,  a  Greek  word  {uopHi),  The  aorta  is  the 
great  vessel  ttom  which  all  the  arteries  of  the  body  which 
carry  red  blood  derive  their  origin.  It  arises  from  the  upper 
and  back  part  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart.  Its  origin  is 
directly  opposite  the  lower  margin  of  the  cartilage  of  the 
third  rib  on  the  right  side  of  the  ohcst.  From  this  point  it 
asoendfl  behind  the  pulmonary  artery,  stiU  inclining  a  Uttle 
to  the  right  side  of  the  ohest  It  continues  to  ascend  as  far 
aalhetopoftheMeoiid  verteboiofthebaek.    All  this  part 


ef  the  vessel  la  called  the  ooriacfeoMlefu.  Wlwi^  (t  MaoliM 
as  high  as  the  lower  margin  of  the  Srst  rib,  it  bends  obuauely 
backwards  towards  the  Dody  of  the  third  vertebra  of  tiif 
back.  This  part  of  the  vessel  is  called  the  curvature,  or  th« 
transverse  arch  of  the  aorta.  From  the  third  vertebra  of 
the  back,  whera  its  arch  terminates,  it  proceeds  in  a  straight 
course  downwards  through  the  chest,  immediately  in  front  of 
the  spinal  column,  and  towards  the  left  side  of  it  Through 
an  opening  formed  for  it  in  the  diaphragm,  (see  Di  a.phk  agm.) 
it  passes  from  the  chest  into  the  abdomen.  All  this  part  or 
the  vessel,  namely,  that  extending  between  the  termmation 
of  the  arch  and  the  diaphragm  is  denominated  the  deBcend- 
ing  or  the  straight  portion  of  the  thoracic  aorta.  Having 
passed  through  the  diaphragm  into  the  abdomen,  it  is 
called  the  abaominal  aorta ;  it  continues  to  descend  along 
the  front  of  the  spine  a  little  obliquely,  until  it  reaches  the 
fourth  vertebra  of  the  loins :  hero  it  divides  into  two  branches 
of  equal  size,  and  may  be  said  to  terminate,  for  it  now  loses 
the  name  of  aorta ;  the  two  groat  branches  into  which  it 
divides  being  denominated  the  common  iliac  arteries. 

The  first  two  branches  which  are  given  off  by  the  aorta 
are  those  which  supply  the  heart  itself.  The  great  branches 
which  spring  from  the  aroh  of  the  aorta  are  principally  disi- 
tributed  to  the  chest,  head,  and  upper  extremities.  The 
branches  which  arise  from  the  descending  or  the  straight 
portion  of  tho  thoracic  aorta  are  Ukewise  custributed  to  tbe 
viscera  of  the  thorax,  those  which  supply  the  lungs  being 
called  tbe  bronchial  arteries.  The  branches  which  are  given 
off  from  the  abdominal  portion  of  the  aorta  supply,  ior  the 
most  part,  the  nscera  of  the  abdomen ;  and  tlie  iliac  arteries 
are  distributed  principally  to  the  viscera  of  the  pelvis  and  to 
the  lower  extremities. 

The  structure  of  the  aorta  does  not  differ  materially  from 
that  of  arteries  in  general  (see  Artkry).  At  its  origin,  in 
the  left  ventricle  <n  the  heart,  are  placed  three  valves  ol*  a 
semilunar  or  crescent  shape,  termed  the  semilunar  valves, 
(see  Hbart,)  which  effectually  prevent  a  refluent  current  of 
blood  from  the  vessel  into  the  heart 

The  aorta  is  subject  to  numerous  and  important  diseases, 
as  intiammation,  aneurism,  ossification,  &c.  [See  Carditis, 
Aneurism,  Ossification,  &c.] 

AOSTA,  the  duchy  of,  one  of  the  five  divisions  of  Pied- 
mont or  rather,  speaking  more  accurately  and  according  to 
the  present  administrative  system  of  that  ouimtry,  one  of 
*  the  eight  divisions  of  the  continental  states  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia.'  It  consists  chiedy  of  one  long  valley  of  the  same 
name,  which  follows  the  course  of  the  Dora  Baltea.  This 
river,  from  its  source  in  the  Graian  Alps,  runs  first  east- 
wards for  about  thirty- five  miles,  and  ..then  turns  abruptly 
southwards  below  Chatillon,  flowing  in  the  same  direction 
to  the  village  of  St  Martin,  where  it  enters  the  province 
of  Ivrea,  on  its  way  to  the  Po.  Many  smaller  valleys  open 
into  the  main  one  on  both  sides,  following  the  course  of 
the  mountain  streams  which  How  from  the  Upper  Alps  into 
the  Dora.  The  principal  are  on  the  north  side,  tbe  Val 
Lesa,  which  begins  at  St  Martin  on  the  Dora  and  extends 
up  to  the  glacier  of  Lys,  at  the  foot  ofjilont  Rosa;  Val 
Challent  called  also  Val  d' Ayas,  beginning  at  the  town  of 
Verrez,  the  Vitricium  of  the  Romans,  and  stretching  like- 
wise northwards  to  the  glaciers  of  the  same  range ;  Val 
Toumanche,  which  begins  at  Chatillon  and  runs  to  the  fool 
of  Mont  Orvin,  to  the  eastward  of  which  is  a  past,  called 
the  Joch,  perhaps  the  highest  in  Europe,  and  leading  to 
Visp  in  the  Valais ;  Val  Pellina,  which  extends  north-east  ^ 
the  city  of  Aosta,  along  the  base  of  Mont  Velan  and  Mont 
Combin  to  the  Col  d'Oren,  over  which  there  is  another  pasa» 
nearly  8000  feet  high,  into  the  Valais;  the  Val  du  Butier, 
so  called  fh)m  the  torrent  of  that  name,  which  leads  from 
Aosta  to  the  Great  St  Bernard.  Ascending  the  Dora  from 
the  city  of  Aosta  towards  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc,  tho  main 
\'alley  branches  out  into  several  high  and  narrow  glens :  of 
these  the  Val  d'Entreves  contains  the  village  and  the 
baths  of  Cormayeur,  from  whence  a  pass  leads  northwards 
over  the  0)1  de  Ferret  into  the  Vahiis ;  and  the  Val  Veni« 
called  also  A116e  Blanche,  skirts  several  Vast  glaoiere  that 
descend  from  the  range  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  lei^s  to  the  Col 
de  la  Seigne,  over  which  there  is  a  pass  into  Savoy.  Here 
the  Dora  has  its  source  in  the  little  lake  Combat  Another 
stream,  coming  from  the  south-west,  joins  it  at  Yv€  St 
Didier,  a  village  with  mineral  waten.  The  valley  that  fol- 
lows this  stream,  and  leads  to  the  pass  of  tbe  Little  St  Ber- 
nard, is  called  Val  de  la  Tuile.  This  is  the  best  and  the 
easiest  of  all  the  pastes  leading  Ikem  the  Vtl  d*  Aoata  oret 
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perpetual  snow,  divided  the  Vai  de  la  Tuile  ft*om  the  AU^e 
Bla riche.  The  other  Talleya  that  hraneh  out  of  the  tn ain  one 
•outh  of  the  Dora  are :  Val  Oriaanche,  which  leads  from  the 
village  of  Livrogne  to  the  great  glacier  of  Riotour,  embedded 
in  a  lofty  group  of  Alps  that  proiects  eastward  of  the  Graian 
range  between  the  Little  St.  Bernard  and  Mont  Iseran ; 
Val  Regence,  oalled  also  Val  di  Rema,  which  leads  in  a 
parallel  direction;  Val  Bavera  Vecchia,  or  Savpranche, 
leailing  from  Villeneuve.  -on  the  S(^hem  bank  of  the  Dora, 
to  the  foot  of  Mout  Iseraa ;  Val  di  Cogna,  extending  fh>m 
Aoiita  to  Mont  Soana,  an  oifiiei  from  the  great  chain  of 
Mont  Iseran,  which  incloses  the  prorince  of  Aosta  on  the 
south;  a  passage  for  mules  leads  over  Mount  Soana  to  the 
valley  of  the  river  Orca  in  the  province  of  Turin ;  and,  lastly, 
Val  Camporcier,  which  stretches  along  the  same  range,  and 
opens  to  the  riglit  bank  of  the  Dora,  nearly  opposite  St. 
Mortin. 

Eaeh  of  these  rallers  contains  villages  and  hamlets; 
sevei-al  hamlets  are  ranged  in  groups  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  and  the  principal  one  of  the  group  is  distin- 
guislied  by  the  parish-church.  The  lower  parts  of  the 
valleys  are  very  fertile ;  they  produce  little  wheat,  but  plenty 
of  barley,  oats,  and  rye,  all  sortR  of  fhiit,  and  above  all,  rich 
pastures,  which  feed  a  great  number  of  cattle  and  flocks  of 
iheep.  The  Val  d' Aosta  supplies  the  neighbouring  pro« 
vinee  with  butchers*  meat,  butter,  and  cheese.  Most  of  the 
cheese,  however,  is  made  bv  Swisl  shepherds  fhmi  the 
Valais,  who  come  down  by  the  St  Bemai^  and  buy  the 
milk  of  the  farmers.  The  peasants  of  Aosta  are  Indus* 
trious ;  most  of  them  are.  possessed  of  some  land,  and  those 
of  the  upper  valleys,  who  are  the  poorest,  emigrate  for  tlie 
winter,  and  earn  their  bread  by  various  callings  in  the 
neighbouring  countries,  fh>m  which  they  return  in  summer 
for  the  labours  of  theur  ecanty  fields.  Some  have  mules,  and 
act  as  carriers  or  guides  aoroet  the  Alps ;  others  are  tanners. 
A  Considerable  transit  trade  it  carried  on  between  Switter^ 
land  and  Italy  by  the  St  Bemtrd,  which  i#  the  most  direct 
communication  between  Bern  and  Turin.  The  \ine  thvives 
on  the  lower  hills,  which  have  ft  loutiberA  aspect,  and  some 
of  the  wines  of  the  Val  d'  Aoita,  especially  thofte  of  Cham- 
ba^'a,  Donax,  and  Car^ma  are  not  in^rior  to  tho6e  of  Mont* 
ferrat ;  there  is  some  very  good  museadel  among  the  rest. 
In  the  Val  d* Aosta  there  are  all  seesons  and  climates  within 
a  short  range.  On  the  Alpine  summits  are  perpetual  ice 
and  snow ;  next  hre  forests  of  firs  ai\d  larches ;  lower  down, 
-chestnut  and  walnut-tree« ;  then  vines;  ftnd,  lastly,  the 
olives  almond,  fig»  and  mulberry-trees  growing  in  all  the 
Ittxurianee  of  the  south.  The  tiieiveller  who  descends  the 
8t  Behiard  finds  at  once  the  climate  and  the  sky  of  Italy, 
be  hears  the  shrill  cicala,  and  feelt  a  luKi  as  hot  as  that 
of  Naples. 

The  nver  Dora  and  the  other  streama  fiifrord  excellent 
trout.  The  duchy  Of  Aosta  ii  nch  in  iron,  copper,  and 
lead  ore.  There  are  iron  worka  lit  St.  Vincent,  near  Cha- 
tillon^  at  Monjovet,  at  St  M&rcel,  at  Oressat^,  at  Cogna, 
La  Tuile,  ^.  There  is  manganese  in  the  Val  de  Challant, 
ae  well  as  salt-pits,  and  cobalt  and  cr>*^(tal.  There  is  also 
abundahce  of  mineral  springs.  Gold-mines  <tre  reported  to 
ha\ie  been  worked  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  but  all 
traces  of  them  are  now  lost:  particles  of  gold,  however, 
are  found  in  the  streams,  espeoially  in  the  Evan»on,  which 
flows  through  the  valley  of  Challant,  and  Saussure  says 
that  some  of  the  peasants  in  hit  time  gathered  them  in  a 
oetisidemble  quantity  out  of  the  ftand. 

The  people  of  thete  seoludsd  valleys  lire  ati  honest,  duiet, 
and  dvil  race,  who  kpeak  a  lUalect  different  from  the  Pied- 
monteee,  but  resembling  rather  the  romance />a^>  of  Savoy 
and  western  Switzerland.  Most  of  them,  however,  under- 
stand French,  lind  speak  it  well  enough  for  common  nur- 
poees;  Itelian  is  like  a  foreign  lenguage  here,  although  it 
k  the  hinguage  of  the  government,  knd,  a»  such,  spoken  hy 
all  civil  otficera  and  magistrates.  The  country  people  retain 
their  old  costume ;  the  meh  wear  long  fVidcks  of  blue,  red, 
er  green  eloth,  short  breeches,  &nd  worsted  stockings  of  the 
same  cokmrs,  buckles  to  theif  ehoes,  and  huge  cocked-hats. 
The  women  wear  blaek  Or  white  d&ps,  fastened  under  the 
ehin,  which  serve  partly  to  conceal  th'^goitnes,  or  wens,  with 
whif^  most  of  them  ere  mor^  Or  less  alfncted.  Tbii  is  a  mis* 
fortune  which  the  people  Of  AosU  hdve,  in  tommon  with  their 
neighbours  of  the  Lower  Valelsi  Tiorth  tA  th^  St.  Bernard. 
VBctoiy  of  tfaett  kt%  idie«.  This  diMkse  ii  In6ribed  by  some 
t»  tteemmr  Aey icbMl> »d  iPf  flhm  to  'th»  thiik,  ^tttp 


▼tpoYnv  whMh  remain  tti^foiiafr  io  {hew  leep  aitd  imiL 
row  valleys.  (See  Crktins.)  a  French  trat-eller,  Raoul 
Rochette,  states,  that  while  the  Val  d'  Aoeta  was  undjr  the 
French  civil  corle,  and  all  the  children,  fomale  as  well  as 
male,  shared  the  paternal  inheritance,  it  was  observed  that 
Cretinism  gradually  dimmished^  the  young  women  consult- 
in<;  their  own  taste  in  the  choice  of  their  huslmnds :  but 
under  the  present  Piedmontese  lew  of  succession,  dat^ghters 
being  depri\'ed  of  inheritance  ore  induced  to  coturact  mar- 
riages with  Cretins,  in  order  to  secure  a  sub^i^tenre,  and 
this  is  said  to  hove  visibly  forwarded  the  spread  of  guiiresi. 
The  duchy  of  Aosta,  olt:lio«4gh  small  in  extent  and  ni  pula- 
tion,  is  one  of  the  men  interesting  provinces  of  North 
Italy  to  the  traveller  and  iUi  naturalist.  It  lies  at  the  foot 
of  the  highest  summits  in  Europe;  Mnnt  Blanc,  Munt 
Iseran,  the  St.  Bernard,  Mont  Combin,  Mont  Cerxnn,  and 
Mont  Rosa  tower  above  it,  and  almost  inclose  it  with  their 
glaciers.  It  is  bountled  on  the  north  end  north-wesi  by  ihe 
Pennine  chain :  on  t  ;e  west  and  south  west,  by  the  Graian 
Alps;  on  the  south,  bv  a  projection  fVum  the  latter:  and  on 
the  east,  by  on  offset  from  the  Grange  ( f  Mont  Rosa,  which 
septti-ates  its  easternmost  valley,  the  Val  Leso,  from  the 
ne  ghbouring  province  of  VaUe&ia,  in  the  dinsion  of  Novorn. 
Over  this  last  range  is  the  pass  of  Col  Valdobbio,  above 
7000  foet  high,  affbi-ding  a  communication  between  the  two 

FroVinees.  A  hospice  \\ix^  been  lately  built  on  the  suuimit 
t  is  only  at  the  south'^astetn  extremity  of  the  duchy  of 
Aosta  that  the  mountains  leave  an  outlet  into  tlie  lowlands 
of  Piedmont,  through  which  the  Dora  makes  its  way,  and 
by  the  side  of  the  river  is  the  only  road  passable  for  car- 
riages. The  pass  is  often  confined  between  the  mountain 
on  one  side  and  the  river  on  the  other  Near  Monjovet, 
King  Chftrles  Emmanuel  111.  had  the  rock  cut  out  to  widen 
the  road.  Lower  down,  between  Bard  end  Donax.  the 
rocks  have  been  cut  vertically  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet, 
and  a  road  twelve  feet  wide  hai  been  thus  made  with  a 
parapet  on  the  river  side,  chiselled  -out  of  the  rot  k  itself: 
this  work  is  ascribed  to  the  Romans.  A  column,  eight. 
feet  high  and  two  in  diameter,  is  sculptured  in  relief  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  bearing  the  number  XXX.  The  fort 
of  Bard,  now  destroyed,  rose  high  above  the  village  of  the 
same  name,  and  completely  commanded  the  poss.  The 
French  army  under  Bonaparte,  coming  down  from  the  St 
Bernard,  in  May,  1 600,  was  stopped  here  for  several  days, 
by  an  Austrian  garrison  of  400  men :  the  delay  might  have 
pit)ved  fatal  to  the  conqueror,  if  the  French  soldiers  had  nc-t 
found  means  to  cut  a  path  over  the  mountain  above,  and 
thus  turn  the  fort ;  the  artillery  was  hurried  through  the 
village  in  a  dark  night  under  a  shower  of  balls  iVom  the 
castle. 

The  Salassi,  a  Celtic  tribe,  are  the  first  inhabitants  of 
these  regions  mentioned  in  history  •  Strabo  (book  iv.)  gives 
an  account  of  them.  They  fought  repeatedly  and  bravely 
against  the  Romans;  they  were  defeated  in  the  year  718 
U.  c,  by  Marcus  Valerius  Messala,  who  was  obliged  to 
winter  among  the  Alps.  The  poet  Tibullus  accompanied 
Messala  in  this  expedition,  to  wliich  he  alludes  in  his  pane- 
gyric of  his  patron.  The  Salassi  having  revolted  again, 
Augustus  sent  Terentius  Varro,  who  carried  on  a  war  of 
extermination,  and  completely  subdued  them;*S6,CtO  of 
both  sexes  were  sold  as  slaves  at  Eporedia  (Ivrea).  Au- 
gustus sent  afterwards  a  colony  of  SCOO  Praetorians,  who 
built  the  town  ot  Augusta  Preolorid.  now  Aosta.  TeieAtius 
Varro,  having  also  suodued  the  Cfentrones  on  the  other  side 
6f  the  Graian  Alps,  that  country  took  th6  name  of  Taran- 
t^sia,  which  it  still  retains.  Augustus  made  a  carriape  road 
over  the  mountain,  now  called  tne  Little  St  Bernard,  which 
became  the  great  line  of  communicatfott  from  Milan  to 
Vienne  on  the  Rhone.  Traces  of  thi?  road  ai-e  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  Val  d* Aosta.  After  the  fall  of  the  empire,  the 
Country  pasSed  under  the  dominion  of  the  Goths,  tire  Lan- 
gobards,  and  the  Burgundians ;  and  lastly,  of  the  Counts 
of  Sa\'oy.  Amadeus  111.,  In  the  thirteenth  century,  con- 
quered the  \'allev  of  Aosta,  whose  inhabitants  had  insulted 
and  imprisoned  his  messengers.  The  Emperor  Frederic  II., 
oh  his  passage  by  Turin*  granted  Amadeui  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Aosta,  which  was  borne  in  the  last  century  by 
the  second  son  of  the  King  of  Sardinia.  The  last  who 
had  it  was  Victor  Emmanuel,  who  afterwards  became  king, 
and  who  abdicated  >n  16!21.  The  duchyof  Aosta,  being  one 
of  the  oldest  Italian  possessions  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  pre- 
served its  integrity,  its  separate  administration,  and  its  own, 
laws»and  uaages.   The  wnole  division,  ptotincis,  dt  duehy)*-^ 
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73  oommunM,  formine  seven  tnandammih  or  districts,  under 
one  intendant-generai.  The  pqsnlation,  by  the  census  of 
1826,  was  64,640  inhabitants.  The  length  of  the  province 
from  east  to  west  is  55  miles,  and  ito  greatest  breadth  is 
30  miles ;  but  the  great  inequalities  of  the  ground  add 
largely  to  the  extent  of  its  surmce,  one  half  of  which,  how- 
ever, IS  occuined  by  barren  mountains  and  glaciers.  (Saus- 
sure.  Voyage  dofu  U8  jUpes;  Millin,  Votfoge  en  Savoie  et 
enPiemmt;  DellA  Chweok,  letoria  del  Piemonte.) 

AOSTA,  (la  Cit«  d',)  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  the 
same  name,  is  built  on  the  left,  or  northern,  bank  of  the 
Dora  Baltea,  and  at  ^e  confluence  of  the  Butier,  the  water 
of  which  is  made  to  flow  through  the  middle  of  the  streets. 
Most  of  the  houses  have  gardens  and  orchards ;  the  streets 
are  wider  and  more  straight  than  in  the  generality  of  old 
towns;  and  the  extent  of  the  city  consequently  appears  large 
in  proportion  to  its  population,  which,  by  the  census  of  1826, 
was  only  5500.  Aosta  is  the  residence  of  the  intendente  of 
the  province,  and  the  seat  of  the  courts  of  justice;  it  has 
likewise  a  bishop's  see  and  a  cbapter,*three  parish-churches, 
besides  the  catnedral,— a  large,  old,  Gothic  structure,  in 
which  is  the  monument  of  Thomas,  Count  of  Savoy,  who 
died  here  in  1232.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  are  some 
arches  with  pillars  and  other  remams  of  the  antient  amphi- 
theatre, the  arena  of  which  is  now  covered  with  grass  and 
trees.  The  cellar  of  a  neighbouring  convent  was  formerly 
the  dens  of  the  beasts,  and  communicated  with  the  arena 
by  subterraneous  passages.  At  the  north-west  an^e  of  the 
town  is  a  round  tower,  which  appears  to  have  been  mtended 
for  a  mausoleum.  In  the  city  walls,  as  well  as  on  the  out- 
side of  several  houses,  are  seen  stones  and  slabs  taken  from 
the  old  Roman  buildings.  At  the  entrance  of  the  town,  on 
the  road  to  Ivrea,  stan£  a  single  triumphal  ardi  of  Roman 
architecture ;  it  is  built  of  a  kind  of  pudding-stone,  and  the 
marble  with  which  it  was  cased  having  been  removed,  no 
inscription  or  ornament  remains,  except  fragments  of  the 
frieze  and  the  lateral  pillars.  Aosta  is  pleasantly  situated 
at  an  opening  made  by  the  meeting  of  several  valleys,  and 
in  a  fertile  country.  It  is  nearly  2000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  is  50  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Turin  and  65  miles 
S.E.  of  Geneva,  in  45®  45'  N.  lat,  and  7*^  1 6'  E.  long.  An- 
selm.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  under  William  RuAis  and 
Henry  I.,  a  man  of  considerable  learning  for  his  age,  was 
a  native  of  Aosta.  Bernard,  of  Menthon,  in  Savoy,  the 
fouuder  of  the  Hospice  of  the  St  Bernard,  was  Archdeacon 
of  the  cathedral  of  Aosta. 

APANAGE,  (Apanagiuin,  Apanconentum,)  the  provision 
of  lands  or  feudal  superiorities  assigned  by  the  kings  of 
France  for  the  maintenance  of  their  youn^^er  sons. 

The  prince  to  whom  the  portion  was  assigned  was  called 
the  apanagist ;  and  he  was  regarded  by  the  antient  law  of 
that  country  as  the  true  proprietor  of  all  the  seigniories 
dependent  on  the  apanage,  to  whom  the  fealty  (foi)  of  all 
subordinate  feudatories  within  the  domain  was  due,  as  to 
the  lord  of  the  *  dominant  fief.* 

Under  the  first  two  races  of  kings,  the  children  of  the 
deceased  monarch  usually  made  partition  of  the  kingdom 
amongst  them ;  but  the  obvious  inconvenience  of  such  a  prac- 
tice occasioned  a  different  arrangement  to  be  adopted  under 
the  dynasty  of  the  Capets,  and  the  crown  was  permitted  to  de- 
scend entire  to  the  elaest  son,  with  no  other  aismemberraent 
than  the  severance  of  certain  portions  of  the  dominions 
for  Uie  maintenance  of  the  younger  branches  of  the  family. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  rights  of  the 
apanagist  were  still  frirther  circumscribed ;  and  at  length  it 
became  an  established  rule,  which  greatly  tended  to  conso- 
lidate the  royal  authority  in  that  kingdom,  that,  upon  the 
failure  of  lineal  lieirs  male,  the  apanage  should  revert  to 
the  crown. 

The  period  at  which  this  species  of  provision  was  first  in- 
troduced into  the  law  of  France,  the  source  from  which  it 
was  borrowed,  and  the  origin  and  derivation  of  the  term 
itself,  are  matters  on  whicn  the  iiistorical  antiquaries  of 
France  seem  not  to  be  agreed.  (See  Pasquier  s  Becherches, 
lib.  ii.  cap.  18.  lib.  viii.  cap.  20 ;  Calvini  Lex  Jurid,  *  Ajj- 
panagium;*  Ducange,  Gfow.  *  Apanamentum ;'  Pothiers 
Traiti  dee  Fiefe;  and  Henault'sHt>^.rftf  France^  Anno  1283.) 

By  a  law  of  22d  November,  1790,  it  was  enacted,  that  in 
fbture  no  apanage  real  should  be  granted  by  the  crown,  but 
that  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal  mmily  of  France 
should  be  educated  and  provided  for  out  of  the  civil  list  until 
they  married  or  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five  years ;  and 


that  then  a  certain  income  called  reniee  apmaghree  waa 
to  be  granted  to  them,  the  amount  of  which  was  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  legislature  for  the  time  being. 

'  It  is  evident,  says  Mr.  Hallam,  *  that  this  usage,  as  it 
produced  a  new  class  of  powerfrd  feudatories,  was  hostile  to 
the  interests  and  policy  of  the  sovereign,  and  retarded  the 
subjuffation  of  the  antient  aristocracy.  But  an  usage  eoeval 
with  ttie  monarchy  was  not  to  be  abrogated,  and  the  scarcity 
of  money  rendered  it  impossible  to  provide  for  the  younger 
branches  of  the  royal  family  by  any  other  means.'  .  .  . 
'  By  means  of  their  apanages  and  through  the  operation  of 
the  Salic  law,  which  4nade  their  inheritance  of  the  crown 
a  less  remote  contingency,  the  princes  of  the  blood-nml 
in  France  were  at  all  times  (for  the  remark  is  applicable 
long  after  Louis  XI.)  a  distinct  and  formidable  dass  of 
men,  whose  influence  was  always  disadvantageous  to  the 
reigning  monarch,  and,  in  general,  to  the  people.*  {Middle 
Agee,  voLijp.  121,  2d  edit) 

ATATITE,  a  mineral  substance  crystallised  in  the 
regular  six-aided  prism,  usually  terminated  by  a  truncated 
six-sided  pyramid.  It  occurs  variously  modified  by  ^m 
removal  of  its  lateral  sides  and  angles.  Its  specific  gravity 
varies  from  3*25  to  3*5.  It  is  scratched  by  feldspar,  but 
scratches  fluor-spar.  In  colour  it  passes  from  white,  through 
various  shades  of  yellow  to  green  and  blue,  and  some  spe« 
cimens  possess  a  red  tint ;  it  is  usually  translucent,  but 
rarely  transparent  From  the  analysis  of  Gustav.  Rose, 
apatite  appears  to  be  a  compound  of  phosphate  of  lime  with 
fluoride  of  calcium,  in  which  the  fluorine  is  more  or  less  re- 
placed by  its  isomorphous  element  chlorine.  Its  constitu- 
tion may  be  expressed  by  3  (3  Ca  ^-JPh)  -h  {Ca-^Fl,  CIX 

This  mineral  principally  occurs  in  the  primitive  rocks,  and 
is  found  in  the  tin  veins  of  St  Michaers  Mount,  Cornwall, 
and  also  in  those  of  Bohemia  and  Saxony.  It  has  also  been 
observed  in  i^  massive  mineral  called  phosphorite,  wliddi 
appears  to  possess  a  similar  chemical  constitution,  and  has 
been  found  abundantly  in  beds  alternating  with  limestone 
,  and  nuartz,  near  Logrosan,  in  Estramadura  in  Spain. 

APLOMB.    [SeeGARNBT.] 

APE,  (PitMcue,)  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  quadrumanous 
mammals,  which  closely  approaches  to  the  human  species 
in  anatomical  structure,  and  is  justly  regarded  as  the  con- 
necting link  between  man  and  the  lower  animals.  The 
word  ap^  seems  to  be  of  doubtful  origin :  in  Carman  it  is 
qfij  from  which  the  verb  aejen  appears  to  have  come ;  this 
is,  perhaps,  more  probable  than  to  suppose  that  a^e  comes 
from  ojefen.  The  name  exists,  with  very  slight  variation,  in 
all  the  modem  languages  of  Teutonic  origin ;  as  ape  in  Eng- 
lish,  affe  in  Grerman,  aap  in  Dutch,  &c, ;  Uiese,  also,  are  the 
only  European  languages  which  possess  original  appropriate 
names  to  distinguish  these  animals  from  monkeys  in  general. 
Our  own  langua^  is  even  more  copious  than  otbers  in 
terms  for  distinguishing  the  diflerent  characters  of  this  class 
of  animals .  thus  we  say  that  an  ape  is  a  monkey  wi^out  a 
tail,  and  a  baboon  a  monkey  with  a  short  tail,  reserving  the 
term  monkey  more  particularly  for  those  species  which  nave 
very  long  tails;  and  though  our  early  writers  use  ^ese 
three  words  indiscriminately  as  synonyms,  and  apply  them 
indifferently  to  the  same  animal,  yet  the  significations  here 
given  have  generally  prevailed  since  the  time  of  Ray,  and 
are  now  exclusively  adopted.  It  must  be  confessse^  how- 
ever, that  these  significations  are  extremely  vague,  and 
certainly  do  not  express  the  zoological  relations  which  sub 
sist  between  the  different  sections  of  this  group  of  animak. 
Naturalists,  therefore,  being  under  the  necessity  ei^er  of 
inventing  new  names,  or  of  changing  the  meaning  of  the 
old,  have,  in  the  present  instance,  prefened  the  latter,  and 
though  the  change  may  at  first  be  disagreeable,  language 
and  science  will  l^  ultimately  benefited  by  its  adoption. 

According  to  its  modem  zoological  definition  then,  the 
genus  Ape,  or  Pithecus,  comprises  those  quadrumanoua 
mammals  which  have  the  teeth  of  the  same  number  and 
form  as  in  man,  and  which  possess  neither  tails  nor  cheek 
pouches.  This  definition,  whilst  on  the  ohe  hand,  it  ex- 
cludes certain  tailless  baboons  and  monkeys,  comprehends, 
on  the  other,  the  tiiree  subgenera  of  orangs,  chimpanzees* 
and  gibbons,  which,  tiiiough  considered  by  many  good  zoolo- 
gists as  generically  distinct  yet  differ  from  one  another  by 
characters  too  shght  to  warrant  their  separation.  Nor  are 
these  the  oidy  characters  which  the  apes  share  in  common. 
They,  of  all  other  animals,  approach  most  nearly  to  the 
human  species  in  organization :  indeed,  as  far  as  can  bo 
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jnd^  fmm  the  yoQUff  subjects  usually  brought  to  Europe, 
their  most  essential  aifTerence  in  ^is  respect  consists  in 
certain  modifications  of  the  extremities,  which  diminish  their 
power  of  walking  with  ease  on  a  level  surface,  but  which 
are  admirably  adapted  to  increase  their  faculty  of  climbing 
and  grasping.  The  arms  are  so  long  as  almost  to  touch  the 
ground  when  the  animals  stand  erect  on  their  hind  legs ; 
but  the  legs  themselves  are  scarcely  one  third  of  the  entire 
height  The  legs,  moreover,  are  not  in  the  same  line  with 
the  thighs ;  the  knees  are  turned  outwards,  and  the  fedt  are 
articulated  at  the  ankle  in  such  a  manner  that  their  soles 
turn  inwards  so  as  to  face  or  be  opposed  to  one  another. 
By  these  means  the  apes  are  enabled  to  embrace  or  grasp 
.  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees  with  much  greater  force 
than  if  their  members  were  constructed  like  our  own :  they 
thus  become  essentiallv  sylvan  or  arboreal  animals,  and 
never  voluntarily  abandon  the  forests,  where  they  find  at 
once  the  most  congenial  food  and  the  roost  perfect  security. 
Their  whole  organization  peculiarly  adapts  the  apes  to 
these  habits.  Besides  the  conformation  of  the  extremities 
just  noticed,  the  fingers  and  toes  are  long,  flexible,  and 
deeply  separated  from  one  another,  and  the  thumb,  or  in- 
terior finger,  is  completely  opposable  to  the  other  fo«r,  as 
well  on  Uie  posterior  as  on  the  anterior  extremities ;  thus, 
their  feet  and  hands  are  eoually  formed  for  prehension. 
Thev  are  not  quadrupeds,  as  Bufi^n  has  justly  observed,  but 
quadrumana ;  not  four-footed,  but  essentially  four-handed 
animals.  One  part  of  their  organization  renders  them  in- 
termediate between  the  bats  and  ordinary  mammals; 
another,  makes  them  the  connecting  link  between  man  and 
the  inferior  animals.  The  great  length  of  the  fingers  and 
anterior  extremities,  compared  with  tnose  behind,  are  pre- 
cisely what  we  observe  among  winged  mammals,  only  that 
the  fingers  ore  not  connected  by  a  flying  membrane  ;  and 
their  economy  aud  habitat  equally  correspond  with  this  in- 
termediate structure.  They  are  neither  co&fined  to  the  sur- 
fhoe  of  the  earth  like  the  generality  of  mammals,  nor  do 
they  possess  the  power  of  elevating  themselves  into  the  air^ 
like  the  bats :  but  they  choose  a  middle  habitat,  the  forests, 
where  they  habitually  reside,  and  where  they  move  about 
with  an  ease  and  velocity  which  can  only  be  compared  to 
actual  flight.  On  the  other  hand,  when  compelled  by  cir- 
cumstances to  traverse  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  their 
pace,  properly  speaking,  is  neither  that  of  a  biped  nor  of  a 

auadruped :  they  do  not  walk  upright  like  a  roan,  nor  yet 
o  they  walk  upon  all  fours  like  the  lower  animals.  The 
great  length  of  their  arms  prevents  them  from  adopting 
either  of  these  modes  of  progression  in  its  simple  form,  but 
they  avail  themselves  of  this  very  circumstance  in  another 
manner;  their  long  arms  serve  them  instead  of  crutches, 
and  their  pace  is  precisely  that  of  a  lame  man  who  walks 
with  the  assistance  of  these  instruments.  From  the  oblique 
articulation  of  the  posterior  extremities,  they  rest  onlj 
on  the  outer  odge  of  the  foot,  but  the  wavering  equili- 
brium thus  occasioned  is  secured  by  the  long  fore-arms, 
which  can  easily  touch  the  ground  in  all  directions ;  and, 
when  an  advance  is  to  Be  made,  it  is  accomplished  by  rest- 
ing the  weight  of  the  body  upon  the  half-closed  fists,  and 
then  swinging  the  hinder  extremities  forward,  precisely  like 
a  man  on  crutches.  In  their  native  forests  the  extreme 
length  of  their  fore-arms  is  turned  to  the  greatest  advantage : 
here  it  acts  upon  the  principle  of  the  rope  dancer  s  balancing 
pole,  and  completely  secures  their  equilibrium  even  with  the 
most  precarious  footing.  Thus  it  is  that  travellers  have 
seen  the  apes  poised  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  slender 
trunks  of  the  bamboo,  waving  their  long  arms  from  side  to 
aide,  with  the  most  graceful  and  easy  motions. 

Another  circumstance  in  the  structure  of  the  apes,  in 
which  they  differ  from  most  other  quadrumana,  has  consi- 
derable influence  upon  their  habits ;  this  is  the  entire  want 
of  a  taiL  Though  the  presence  of  this  organ  does  not 
always  indicate  a  corresponding  function,  and  though  its 
absence  is  not  confined  to  this  group  of  quadrumanous 
animals,  yet  a  long  tail  would  seriously  embarrass  the 
nearly  erect  motion  of  the  real  apes ;  whilst  its  use  is  in 
other  respects  superseded  by  the  length  of  the  fore-arms, 
which  supply  its  place  in  adjusting  the  proper  balance  of 
the  body,  the  only  function  which  the  tail  performs  in  the 
common  monkeys.  But  another  character  of  still  greater 
importance  diBtmguishes  the  real  apes  from  the  rest  of  the 
quadrumana,  viz.,  ^e  want  of  cheek-pouches.  These  are 
anrltiT  ia  cavities  in  the  cheeks,  which  open  inside  the  mouth 
between  the  cheek  and  the  lower  jaw,  and  serve  to  '   '  ~ 


any  extra  provision  which  the  animal  may  not  at  the  momoat 
require.  The  Semnopitheci  alone,  of  all  the  other  monkeys 
of  the  old  world,  resemble  the  apes  in  this  respect*  and 
hence  arise  some  of  the  most  striking  resemblances  which 
the  characters  and  habits  of  these  two  genera  present.  In 
other  respects  they  are  sufllciently  distinguished  fh>m  one 
another,  by  the  long  tails  of  the  Semnopitheci,  not  to  men- 
tion  their  extremities  of  nearly  equid  length,  and  the 
peculiar  structure  of  their  stomachs  and  teeth.  The  nature 
of  the  influence  which  the  possession  of  these  cheek-pouches 
exerts  upon  the  characters  and  economy  of  animals  will  be 
explained  under  the  articles  Monkey,  Baboon,  &c.  ;  it  is 
here  sufficient  to  observe  that  they  are  wanting  in  the  apes. 
Another  characfter  which  is  common  to  all  the  other  known 
quadrumanes  of  the  old  continents,  is  found  in  some  species 
only  of  the  real  apes,  and  absent  in  others :  this  is  the  pos* 
session  of  callosities,  which  are  naked  callous  parts  of  tiie 
buttocks,  upon  which  these  animals  sit,  when  fatigued  by 
the  violent  and  rapid  movements  which  they  habitually  ex- 
ecute. Illiger  and  some  other  zoologists  have  considered 
this  circumstance  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  the 
separation  of  the  apes  into  two  distinct  genera,  the  one  cha- 
racterized by  the  absence,  the  other  by  the  presence  of  cal- 
losities ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  even  where  these 
organs  do  exist  in  the  apes,  it  is  always  in  a  rudimentary 
fortn ;  they  are  never  developed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  in- 
fluence tfaie  habits  of  the  animals,  and  are,  consequently* 
unfit  to  be  considered  as  generic  characters.  In  other 
respects,  except  in  these  diminutive  callosities,  the  gibbona 
do  not  differ  f(om  the  orangs  and  chimpanzee :  they  have 
the  same  system  of  dentition,  the  same  organs  of  sense,  and 
the  same  singular  modification  of  the  locomotive  organs ; 
their  manner  of  life  also  is  precisely  the  same :  both  equally 
take  up  their  habitation  in  the  thickest  and  most  solitary 
fofests,  inhabit  the  same  countries,  and  live  upon  the  same 
food. 

The  teeth  of  the  apes,  as  indeed  of  all  the  other  monkeys 
of  the  old  world,  are  of  the  same  number  as  in  man :  nor,  as 
far  as  the  incisors  and  moltirs  are  concerned,  do  they  present 
any  diffbrence  in  form ;  but  in  the  adult  animals,  and  more 
especially  in  the  old  males,  the  canines  are  developed  in  the 
same  relative  proportion  as  in  the  carnivora ;  the  tusks  of 
the  fhll-grown  orang-outang  are  at  least  as  large  as  those 
of  the  lion,  and  are  most  formidable  weapons.  Unfortu- 
nately we  know  but  little  of  the  manners  of  these  animals 
in  their  adult  state ;  but  this  circumstance  gives  us  strong 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  extreme  gentleneais  and  placidity 
observed  in  the  young  individuals  usually  brought  into 
Europe  do  not  always  continue  to  characterize  them  in  their 
native  climates,  but  that  their  disposition  alters  in  pro})ortion 
to  the  development  of  their  muscular  force,  and  that  m  their 
adult  state  they  are  as  formidable  and  mischievous  as  the 
baboons  themselves.  In  all  other  respects  their  anatomical 
structure  so  closely  resembles  that  of  man,  that  it  is  only  of 
late  years,  and  from  such  trifling  discrepancies  as  the 
existence  or  non-existence  of  a  small  intermaxillary  bone» 
of  a  very  small  perforation  in  the  vertebra  of  the  os  sacrum. 
&c.,  that  anatomists  have  ascertoined  that  the  dissections  of 
Galen  were  performed  not  upon  the  human  subject,  but 
upon  the  maj^ot,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  the  Barbery 
ape ;  so  perfectly  conformable  are  his  descriptions  to  the 
structtire  of  the  human  frame. 

The  characters  and  habits  of  the  apes  present  difflsrencet 
which  will  be  noticed  in  speaking  of  the  several  species. 
As  far,  however,  as  their  general  manners  have  been  ob 
served,  they  appear  to  be  of  a  grave  and  gentle  disposiu'on, 
totally  free  ftbm  that  petulance  and  mischievous  curiosity 
which  so  strongly  characterize  the  monkeys,  properly  so 
called,  very  affectionate  towai-ds  those  who  treat  them  kindly, 
solemn  and  deliberate  in  all  their  actions,  extremely  cir- 
cumspect and  intelligent,  seldom  moved  to  violent  passion, 
but  peevish  and  tsetSxl  when  crossed  or  disappointed.  They 
never  walk  on  two  legs  except  when  they  have  occasion  to 
use  the  fore-hands  in  carrying  something.  Nearly,  or  alto- 
gether deprived  of  callosities,  they  do  not  repo«e  in  the 
manner  oi  ordinary  monkeys,  on  their  hams,  out  stretch 
themselves  on  their  sides,  like  human  beings,  and  support 
their  heads  upon  their  hands,  or  by  some  other  means  sup- 
ply the  use  of  a  pillow. 

A  remarkable  singularity  in  the  organic  structure  of  cer- 
tain species  of  fmes  has  been  observed  by  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles  and  M.  Duvaucelle,  to  whose  researches  in  the 
ypftffmx9i  we  are  indebted  for  the  greater  part  of 
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our  knowltdgt  regardiiig  tiit  fitfont,  or  tbU  ttotioii  of  th«  ' 
gfBot  which  approaches  tha  iowar  tribal  of  monkays  by  tha 
pauaMion  of  rudimentary  calloaitiea.  It  eontitts  in  the 
oonnaxion  of  the  index  and  middle  fingan  of  tha  hind  hands, 
which  aia  united  as  f^  as  the  last  or  noM  joint,  and  tra, 
eoiisequantly,  incapable  of  separate  or  individual  motion. 
Tha  species  in  which  this  singularity  was  first  obsanrad  hu 
afan  been  named  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  Simia  tyndao* 
MOf  fh>m  this  circumstance ;  but  if  the  observations  of 
M.  Duvaueelle  are  to  be  rehed  on,  it  would  appear,  that  the 
conformation  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  this  species.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  that  naturalist,  that  the  ibmalas  of  moat, 
if  not  of  fdl  the  gibbons,  partake  of  the  same  sCructure, 
whilst  it  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the  male  of  tha  Simia  «yfi- 
dactyki  alone.  Now  it  must  be  observed  with  regard  to 
this  opinion,  which  certainly  does  not  appear  to  be  well- 
founded,  that  besides  the  physical  improbability  of  the 
SQales  and  females  of  the  same  species  di^rins  in  so  im- 
portant a  point  of  thoir  organic  structure,  a  differenoe  of 
which  there  is  no  other  known  instanoa  throughout  the  en- 
tire class  of  mammals,  M.  Duvaucelle's  opinion  amounts, 
after  all,  to  a  mere  conjecture,  since  he  infers  the  identity  of 
the  species  to  which  he  attributes  this  sexual  difference,  only 
ftoxti  the  circumstance  of  having  procured  his  specimens  at 
tha  same  time  and  in  the  neignbourhood  of  one  another. 
I^e  female  of  the  Simia  lar,  also  described  by  the  accurate 
I^ubanton,  and  supposed  by  MM.  Duvaueelle  and  Frede- 
riek  Cuvier  to  be  the  same  as  the  ounko  of  the  former  natu- 
ralist, was  certainly  devoid  of  this  character,  expressly  aa- 
s^ed  to  the  fbmale  ounko,  and  differed  in  many  other 
raipeets,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel.  If,  therefore,  we 
admit  on  the  one  hand,  that  M.  Duvaucelle's  obaervations 
establish  the  existence  of  this  organic  singularity  in  other 
spaeias  besides  the  Simia  gyndactyla,  it  appears  probable 
OB  tha  other  hand,  that  this  gentleman  was  led  into  error 
hi  attributing  it  to  the  females  only,  from  having  too  hastily 
considered  as  sexual  differences  merely,  distinctions  which 
ara  in  reality  the  characters  of  different  species.  Tbis  view 
atripa  the  case  of  its  most  serious  difficulties ;  for,  as  far  as 
tha  mere  union  of  the  fingers  is  concerned,  though  it  is 
certainly  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  organization  of 
animals  so  high  in  the  scale  of  existence  as  the  apes,  that 
modification  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  these  animids.  The 
Biaatar  number  of  the  marsupial  quadrupeds  of  New  Hol- 
land, the  kangavooa,  pottorooa,  koalas,  phalangers,  petau- 
rista,  peramcles,  and  phascobmes,  possess  the  same  ibrma- 
tion,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  entire  order  of  incessoraa 
or  parching  birds  are  principally  distinguished  by  the  same 
eharader.  In  no  known  instance,  however,  has  it  ever  been 
oibstryed  to  mark  a  sexual  distincrion. 

1.  Tha  ChtmpatutM  (P.  iroglodytei,  Unn.)  is  that  spe- 
eiaa  of  ape  usually  placed  next  to  man  in  the  scale  of  ani- 
mal existence ;  though  Baron  Cuvier  has  oonteated  ita  right 
to  occupy  this  rank  in  favour  of  the  orang-outang.  M.  Cu- 
par's pir eferance  of  tho  latter  species  arises  simply  firom  the 
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greater  development  of  the  region  of  the  brain,  and  the 
oemparatiye  heiffht  of  the  forehead,  as  exhibited  in  the  very 
young  individuals  usually  brought  to  this  country ;  but  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  these  mariu  of  superior  mental  powers 
are  completely  obliterated  in  the  adult  animal ;  and  tnat,  in 
other  respects,  both  the  organic  structure  and  intellectual 
capacity  of  the  chimpanzee  appear  to  be  of  a  higher  order 
than  thoae  of  the  orang-outang.  The  African  species,  for 
instance,  has  nearly  the  same  proportion  between  the  an- 
terior and  posterior  extremities  that  is  exhibited  in  mankind; 
nor  has  it  the  deformed  neck  and  high  shoulders  of  its 
Indian  congener.  These  circumstances  probably  produce 
a  greater  facility  of  walking  upright,  as  this  species  is  com- 
monly reported  to  do,  and  which  is  neatly  impeded,  by  the 
kmg  and  disproportionate  arms  of  the  orang-outang.  But 
no  aduh  specimens  of  these  animals  have  ever  been  brought 
alive  to  Europe ;  they  ai^  very  seldom  met  with  even  in 
their  native  forests ;  and  we  are  not  aware  that  the  full 
grown  chimpanz^  exists  in  any  museum.  Our  informa- 
tion is,  consequently,  derived  either  from  the  observation  of 
tary  foutkg  specimens,  or  from  the  reports  of  travellera  often 
detailed  at  second  hand,  and,  therefore,  to  be  admitted  with 
caution. 

The  nead  of  the  chimpanzee,  even  in  tha  young  individual, 
is  flattened  above,  with  a  retiring  forehead  and  a  prominent 
bcny  ridge  or  crest  over  the  eyabrowa.  In  thia  reapact  it  ia 
•artainlyinftrior  to  tha  young  orangKiutnig,  which  exhQiile 
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cranium  murh  greater  thim  even  in  the  biiman  infknt^  but 
\U  menial  capacity  dues  not  corre^poDcl  wilii  these  external 
apiK'aran<«s*  wnd  the  great  developmetit  of  the  face  and 
tuuiKle  detrrade  it  to  ei  do»te  approstimation  with  the  lower 
animals*  The  face  of  the  chimpanzee,  on  the  contrary,  is 
not  relatively  more  prolongtid,  in  proportion  to  the  capaf  ity 
of  the  uraniutDt  than  thai  otthe  human  Bubject ;  the  prgpor- 
UonA  of  its  different  parts  also  more  closely  asiimilnte  it  to 
the  human  faee*  antl  the  moutb*  even  in  the  adult  animal 
ap|)©ara  to  wjLnt  the  enormous  canine  teeth  vhich  ch&raC' 
leriae  the  Indian  Kpeciea*  The  mouth  li&fM  is  wide,  the  emra 
remarkably  large,  the  nose  flat,  and  the  arms  and  kga  in 
about  the  same  proportion  as  in  man  ;  the  fore-fingers  not 

?uite  touching  the  knees  when  the  animal  sl&nds  uprighL 
n  the  orang  outang  they  nearly  touch  the  ^rouT)d,  in 
similar  circumstaneei,  and  the  ear*  of  the  latter  species  u^ 
remBirkftble  for  their  very  small  si^e  and  deformed  appear- 
ance. The  body  of  the  chimpani^e  is  covered  with  long, 
coarse,  black  biir,  thickest  on  the  head,  shoulders,  end 
back,  but  thinly  furnished  on  the  breast  and  belly  i  the  face 
ii  of  a  dark  brown  eolour,  and,  like  the  ears,  naked  v  the 
*:heeki»  however,  are  furnished  with  long  black  whif^keTi- 
Finally,  the  hair  on  the  fore-arms  ie  long  and  directed  back 
toward*  the  elbows,  meeting  that  of  the  arms  which  k 
directed  downwards  in  the  usual  manner,  and  fnrniing  a 
small  ruiT  about  the  joint* 

African  travellers  assure  ua  that  the  adult  chimpani^ 
attains  the  ordinsury  stature  of  man,  and  i*  endowed  with 
a  degree  of  intelligence  much  superior  to  other  qiiwlru- 
mana.  It  inhabits  the  countries  from  Sietr^  Lnjne  to 
the  southern  confines  of  Angola,  perhapf  even  from  the 
Gambia  to  Cape  Negro*  Chimpanite  h  said  to  be  its 
name  about  Sierra  Leone,  but  farther  south  it  ia  called 
smitten  and  pongo,  according  to  Battel  and  Bowman,  Buf* 
fon  and  lus  copiers  tave  strangely  confounded  tho 
habits,  and  even  the  external  fonn  and  description  of  the 
mandril,  a  large  tpecie*  of  baboon  inhabiting  the  same 
oc>untrie!i.  anil  cdled  mandril,  barris,  Stc,  by  tbe  naOves, 
with  those  of  Uit  chirapani^e.  It  is  of  tniportauce  ta  be»r 
thi»  circumstancM  in  ramd,  in  reading  common  work*  on 
natural  hi»iory,  as  nothing  is  more  productive  of  error  thatj 
the  canfuiiwn  thus  introducad  iott  Vm  ImUmt  ^  Wl^^** 
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ifii  Vt  temtur  a  i^rely  fictitiaiu  bting,  out  of  two  or 
mora  ro^my  ntluru  animals.  Linnsub  upon  this,  as  on  all 
other  sulgocts*  judged  with  greater  accuracy  than  Buffon ; 
yet  the  great  author  of  the  Syitsma  Naturm,  with  all  the 
profound  knowledge,  aoutonew,  and  calm  unbiassed  n)irit  of 
mquiry  by  which  he  was  so  eminently  distinguishea,  bng 
heiiitated  whether  to  consider  the  chimpansM  as  a  second 
species  of  the  genus  homo,  or  the  first  among  the  apes.  It 
was  only,  indeed,  in  his  last  edition  that  lannwus  finally 
adopted  the  latter  opinion,  and  learned  to  consider  this 
extraordinary  animal  as  senerically  distinct  firom  man 
himself.  That  the  stories  of  the  pygmies,  cynocephali,  and 
other  sti*ange  and  deformed  people,  supposed  by  the  antients 
to  inhabit  different  parte  of  Africa,  arose  fVom  vague  reporto 
of  different  species  of  apes  and  moukeys,  appears  to  be  highly 
probable ;  but  the  term  troglodytes,  which  some  authors  hate 
supposed  to  refer  to  the  animal  at  present  under  considera- 
tion, denoted  in  reality  a  race  of  barbarians,  as  is  well  known 
to  those  who  interest  themselves  in  antient  geography.  [See 
Troolooyta.] 

All  travellers  a^reo  in  assuring  us,  that,  in  a  steto  of  na- 
ture, the  adult  chimpanzees  live  in  society  in  the  woods, 
where  thiey  construct  hute  to  protect  themselves  against 
the  sun  and  the  tropical  rains,  by  intertwining  the  leaves 
and  branches  of  trees ;  that  they  walk  upright,  arm  them- 
selvee  with  clubs,  and  unite  to  defend  themselves  aj^inst 
the  attacks  of  wild  beasto,  compelling  the  elephant  himself 
to  abandon  the  districte  in  which  they  reside.  It  is  dan- 
gerous for  men  to  enter  these  forests,  unless  in  companies 
and  well  armed ;  women,  in  particular,  are  often  said  to  be 
carried  away  by  these  animals,  and  one  negress  is  reported  to 
have  lived  among  them  for  the  space  of  three  years,  during 
which  time  they  treated  her  with  uniform  kindness,  but 
always  prevented  any  attempt  on  her  part  to  escape.  When 
the  negroes  leave  a  fire  in  the  woods,  it  is  said  that  the 
cfaimpan26es  will  gather  round  and  warm  thcmselvos  at  the 
blaze,  but  they  have  not  sufficient  intelligence  to  keep  it 
alive  by  fVesh  supplies  of  fiiel. 

The  chimpanzees  generally  brought  to  Europe,  and  whose 
manners  have  been  observed  by  naturalists,  were  all  of  im- 
mature age.  A  specimen  exhibited  some  years  ago  at  the 
Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  in  company  with  a  young  orang- 
outang of  about  the  same  age,  afforded  a  very  favourable 
opportunity  for  comparing  the  form  and  habits  of  these  two 
animals.  The  chimpanz^,  though  in  a  declining  stete  of 
health,  and  rendered  peevish  and  irriteble  by  bodily  suffer- 
ing, exhibited  much  superior  marks  of  intelligence  to  his 
companion ;  he  was  active,  quick,  and  observant  of  every- 
thing that  passed  around  him ;  no  new  visiter  entered  the 
apartment  m  which  he  was  kept,  and  no  old  one  left  it, 
without  attracting  his  attention.  The  orang-outens,  on  the 
contrary,  exhibited  a  melancholy  and  a  disregard  of  passing 
occurrences  almost  amounting  to  apathy ;  and  though  in 
the  enjoyment  of  better  health,  was  evidently  much  inferior 
to  her  companion  in  quickness  and  observation.  On  one 
occasion,  when  these  animals  were  dining  off  potetoes  and 
boiled  chicken,  and  surrounded  as  usual  with  a  large  party 
of  visiters,  the  orang-outeng  allowed  her  plate  to  m  teken 
away,  without  exhibiting  the  least  apparent  concern :  not  so, 
however,  the  chimpanz&s ;  we  took  advantege  of  an  oppor- 
tunity, whilst  his  head  was  turned  to  observe  a  person 
coming  in,  to  secrete  his  plate  also :  for  a  few  seconds  he 
looked  round  to  see  what  had  become  of  it,  but  not  finding 
it,  be^an  to  pout  and  fret  exactly  Uke  a  spoiled  child,  and 

eerceiving  a  young  lady,  who  happened  to  be  stending  near 
im  laughing,  or,  perhaps,  susp^ting  her  to  be  the  delin- 
quent, ho  flew  at  her  in  the  greatest  rage,  and  would 
have  probably  bitten  her  had  she  not  got  beyond  his  reach. 
Upon  having  his  plate  restored,  he  took  care  to  prevent  the 
repetition  of  the  joke  by  holding  it  firmly  with  one  hand, 
while  he  fed  himself  with  the  other. 

2.  The  Orang'Outang  (P.  Satyrus,  Lin.),  the  most  cele- 
brated of  all  the  apes,  is  a  native  of  the  most  remote 
and  unfrequented  foreste  in  the  interior  of  Borneo,  Java, 
and  Sumatra ;  perhaps  also  of  the  southern  provinces  of 
China  and  the  Malavan  Peninsula,  but  the  authorities  upon 
which  these  latter  habitats  rest,  are  by  no  means  unques- 
tionable. Though  exhibiting  in  eariy  youth  a  rotundity  of 
tiie  cranium  and  a  height  offbrehead  altogether  peculiar, 
and  accompanied,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  gentleness  of 
disposition  and  gravitv  of  manners  which  contrast  strongly 
with  tlie  petulant  and  irascible  temper  of  the  lower  orders  of 
quadrumanouB  mammals,  the  orang-outang  in  ito  adult  state 
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is  even  remarkable  for  the  flatness  of  its  retiring  forehead, 
the  great  development  of  the  superorbital  and  occipital 
crests,  the  prominence  of  its  jaws,  the  remarkable  size  of 
ite  canine  teeth,  and  the  whole  form  of  the  skull,  which  fVom 
the  globular  shape  of  the  human  head,  as  it  appears  in  the 
young  specimen,  assumes  all  the  forms  and  cbai-acters  be- 
longing to  that  of  a  large  carnivorous  animal.  The  extra* 
ordmary  contrasto  thus  presented  in  the  form  of  the  skull,  al 
different  epochs  of  the  same  animal's  life,  were  long  consi- 
dered as  the  characters  of  distinct  species ;  nor  was  it  till  in* 
termediate  fbrms  were  obtained,  exhibiting  in  some  degree 
the  peculiarities  of  both  extremes,  that  they  were  finally  re- 
cognised as  distinguishing  different  periods  of  growth  only. 

These  characters  of  the  adult  animal,  as  well  as  the  dis* 
proportionate  length  of  the  arms,  the  short,  thick  neck,  de- 
formed by  two  large  membranous  sacks,  which  give  a  pecu* 
liarl^  shrill  and  hollow  tone  to  the  animal's  voice,  and  other 
details  of  its  general  organization,  debase  the  orang-outang 
in  the  scale  of  existence  when  compared  with  the  chimpanzee. 
The  great  length  of  the  arms  is  certainly  the  most  Ktriking 
peculiarity  about  this  animal,  more  particularly  when  com- 
pared with  the  shortness  of  the  body  and  legs :  when  standing 
perfectly  upright,  the  fingers  can  almost  touch  the  ground, 
and  hence  it  arises  that  the  biped  station  is  by  no  means  so 
convenient  for  this  species  as  for  the  chimpanzee.  It  is 
seldom,  therefore,  that  the  orang-outang  attempU  to  walk 
on  the  hind  feet  alone ;  but  when  it  does,  the  hands  are  in- 
variably employed  for  the  purpose  of  steadying  it*  tottering 
equilibrium,  touching  the  ground  lightly  on  each  side  us  it 
proceeds,  and  by  this  means  recovering  the  lost  balance  of 
the  body.  Like  the  chimpanzee,  this  species  is  destitute  of 
callosities ;  the  muzzle  is  considerably  prolonged,  the  mouth 
large  and  informed,  the  lips  thin  and  protuberant,  the  chin 
almost  wanting,  the  ears  remarkably  small,  and  the  none 
so  fiat  as  to  be  recognised  only  by  the  nostrils.  The  face, 
ears,  and  hands  are  naked,  and  of  a  reddish  brick  colon.  ^ 
the  fore  parts  of  the  body  also  are  but  thinly  covered  with 
hair^  but  the  head,  shoulders,  back,  and  extremities  are  very 
thickly  clothed  with  long  hair  of  a  dark  vinous  rod  colour, 
directed  forwards  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  upwards 
towards  the  elbows,  on  the  fore  arms.  The  nails  of  the  hind 
thumbs  are  sometimes  wanting  in  young  individuals  of  this 
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fptdem  but  the  eharaoler  is  by  no  metns  genenl*  miiob 
lets  univenaU  nor  it  it  a  specific  distinction,  as  some  writers 
wouid  have  us  believe. 

The  relations  which  Europeans  have  maintained  with 
India,  ever  since  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  have 
afforded  frequent  opportunities  for  observinfir  this  animal, 
and  many  young  specimens  have  been  at  different  times  in- 
troduced into  England.  Holland,  France,  and  Portugal.  In 
youth  it  is  principally  remarkdule  for  its  gentle  and  affec- 
tionate disposition,  but  the  cold  and  moist  character  of  our 
northern  climates  always  prevents  the  development  of  its 
faculties,  and  terminates  its  life  in  a  very  few  months.  The 
ibllowinff  account  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  a  specimen, 
obberved  by  Dr.  Clarke  Abel  in  Java,  exhibits  the  animal 
in  more  favourable,  because  more  natural,  circumstances. 
*  Whilst  in  Java,*  says  Dr.  Abel,  <  he  lodged  in  a  large 
tamarind  tree  near  my  dwelling,  and  formed  a  bed  by  in- 
tertwining the  small  branches  and  covering  them  with 
leaves.  During  the  day,  he  would  lie  with  his  head  projecting 
beyond  his  nest,  watching  whoever  might  pass  under,  and 
when  he  saw  any  one  with  fruit,  would  descend  to  obtain  a 
share  of  it  He  always  retired  for  the  night  at  sun-set,  or 
sooner  if  he  had  been  well  fed ;  and  rose  with  the  sun  and 
Tisited  those  from  whom  he  habitually  received  food.  On 
board  ship  he  commonly  slept  at  the  mast-head,  after 
wrapping  himself  up  in  a  soil.  Sometimes  I  pre-occunied 
his  bed,  and  teased  him  by  refusing  to  give  it  up.  On  these 
occasions,  he  would  endeavour  to  oull  the  sail  from  under 
me,  or  force  me  to  quit  it*  and  would  not  rest  till  I  had  re- 
signed it.  If  all  the  sails  happened  to  be  set,  he  would  hunt 
a£>ut  for  some  other  covering,  and  either  steal  one  of  the 
lailors*  jackets,  or  empty  a  hammock  of  its  blankets.  His 
fiivourite  amusement  in  Java  was  in  swinging  from  the 
branches  of  trees,  or  climbing  over  the  roofs  of  houses ;  on 
board,  in  hanging  bv  tbe  ropes,  or  romping  with  the  boys  of 
tiie  ship.  He  would  entice  them  to  play  by  striking  them 
with  his  hand  as  they  passed,  and  then  bounding  from  them, 
but  allowing  them  to  overtake  him  and  ensage  in  a  mock 
■cuttle.  Of  some  small  monkeys  on  board  he  took  little 
notice  whilst  under  the  observation  of  the  persons  of  the 
ship.  Once,  indeed,  he  openly  attempted  to  throw  a  small 
cage  containing  three  of  them  overboard ;  but  I  had  reason 
to  believe  that  he  was  not  so  indifferent  to  their  society 
when  free  firom  observation.  On  one  occasion  I  observed 
him,  lying  on  his  back,  partially  covered  with  a  sail,  con- 
tempiatinff  with  great  gravity  the  gambols  of  a  young 
monkey  which  was  bounding  over  him :  at  length,  he  caught 
him  by  the  tail  and  tried  to  envelope  him  in  his  covering. 
The  monkey  seemed  to  dislike  the  confinement,  and  broke 
from  him,  but  again  renewed  its  gambols,  and  though  fre- 
luently  caught,  always  escaped.  The  intercourse,  however, 
iid  not  seem  to  be  that  of  equals,  for  the  orang-outang  never 
condescended  to  romp  with  the  monkeys  as  he  did  with  the 
boys  of  the  ship.  Yet  the  monkeys  had  evidently  a  great 
predilection  for  his  company,  for  whenever  they  broke  loose, 
theV  took  their  way  to  his  resting-place. 

*  But  though  so  gentle  when  not  exceedingly  irritated, 
the  orang-outang  could  be  excited  to  violent  rage,  and  on 
one  or  two  occasions  committed  an  act  which,  in  a  rational 
being,  would  have  been  called  the  threatening  of  suicide. 
If  repeatedly  refused  an  orange  when  he  attempted  to  take 
it,  he  would  shriek  violently,  and  swing  furiously  about  the 
ropes,  then  return  and  endeavour  to  obtain  it ;  if  again  re- 
frised,  he  would  roll  for  some  time  hke  an  angry  child  upon 
the  deck,  uttering  the  most  piercing  screams,  and  then» 
•uddenly  starting  up,  rush  furiously  over  the  side  of  the 
ship  and  disappear.  On  first  witnessing  this  act,  we  thought 
that  he  had  thrown  himself  into  the  sea ;  but,  on  searching, 
found  him  concealed  under  the  chains.* 

It  is  very  seldom  that  the  adult  orang-outang  has  come 
under  the  observation  of  Europeans.  An  interesting  paper, 
relative  to  the  capture  of  an  individual  seven  feet  high, 
likewise  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Clarke  Abel,  is  contained  in 
the  fifteenth  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches.  This  animal 
was  discovered  by  the  company  of  a  merchant  ship,  at  a 
place  called  Ramboon,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Sumatra, 
on  a  spot  where  there  were  but  few  trees  or  much  cultivated 

nna.  It  was  evident  that  he  bad  come  from  a  distance, 
is  legs  were  covered  with  mud  up  to  the  knees,  and  the 
natives  were  unacquainted  with  him.  On  the  approach  of 
thQ  boat's  crew,  he  came  down  from  the  tree  in  which  he 
was  discovered,  and  made  fpr  a  clump  at  some  distance,  ex- 
hibiting, as  he  moved,  the  appearance  of  a  taU  man-like 
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figure,  covered  with  shinm^  brown  hair,  waUdng  ereet  with 
a  waddling  gait,  but  sometimes  accelerating  his  motion  with 
his  hands,  and  occasionally  impelling  himself  forward  by 
the  bough  of  a  tree.  His  motion  on  the  ground  was  evi 
dently  not  his  natural  mode  of  progression,  for  even  when 
assisted  by  his  hands  or  a  stick  it  was  slow  and  vacillating ; 
it  was  necessary  to  see  him  amongst  the  trees  to  estimate 
his  strength  and  agility.  'On  being  driven  to  a  small 
dump,*  says  Dr.  Abel,  *he  gained  by  one  spring  a  very  lofty 
branch,  and  bounded  from  one  branch  to  another  with  the 
swiftness  of  a  common  monkey,  his  progress  being  as  rapid 
as  that  of  a  swift  horse.  After  receiving  five  balls,  lus  ex- 
ertions relaxed,  and  reclining  exhausted  against  a  branch, 
he  vomited  a  quantity  of  blood.  The  ammunition  of  the 
hunters  being  by  this  time  exhausted,  they  were  obliged  to 
fell  the  tree  in  order  to  obtain  him,  but  what  was  theur  sur- 
prise, to  see  him,  as  the  tree  was  falling,  effect  his  retreat  to 
another,  with  seemingly  undiminished  vigour  I  In  fact,  tbey 
were  compelled  to  cut  down  all  the  trees  before  they  could 
force  him  to  combat  his  enemies  on  the  ground,  and  when 
finalljT  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  nearly  in  a  dying  state, 
he  seized  a  spear  made  of  a  supple  wood,  which  would  have 
withstood  the  strength  of  the  stoutest  man,  and  broke  it  like 
a  reed.  It  was  stated  by  those  who  aided  in  his  death,  that 
the  human-Uke  expression  of  his  countenance,  and  his 
piteous  manner  of  placing  his  hands  over  his  wounds,  dis- 
tressed their  feelings  so  as  almost  to  make  them  question 
the  nature  of  the  act  tbey  were  committing.  He  was  seven 
feet  high,  with  a  broad  expanded  chest,  and  narrow  waist. 
His  cmn  was  fringed  witn  a  beard  that  curled  neatlv  on 
each  side,  and  formed  an  ornamental  rather  than  a  frightfril 
appendage  to  his  visage.  His  arms  were  long  even  in  pro- 
portion to  his  height,  but  his  legs  were  much  shorter.  Upon 
the  whole,'  adds  his  biographtsr, '  he  was  a  wonderful  beast 
to  behold,  and  there  was  more  about  him  to  excite  amaze- 
ment than  fear.  His  hair  was  smooth  and  glossy,  and  his 
whole  apnearance  showed  him  to  be  in  the  full  vigour  of 
youth  ana  strength.* 


r  Tlie  Siamang.] 

3.  The  Siamane  (P.  syndactylus,  Raflles)  is  an  iirteresting 
species  of  ape  discovered  in  Sumatra  by  the  combined  re- 
searches of  the  late  Sir  Stamford  RatHes,  and  the  French 
naturalists,  Diard  and  Duvaucelle.  It  is  the  largest  of  the 
subdivision  of  gibbons,  or  apes  distinguished  by  the  posses- 
sion of  small  rudimentary  callosities,  and  in  this  respect,  as 
well  as  in  its  intellectual  acquirements,  is  considerably 
inferior  in  the  scale  of  natural  beings  to  the  chimpanziSe 
and  orang-outang.    Its  skull  is  small  ai^d  depressed;  its 
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fao«  ntked  and  black,  a  few  red  hairs  only  marking  the 
forehead  and  chin ;  the  eyes  deeply  sunk  under  large  pro  * 
jeoting  hrows;  the  nose  broad  and  flat,  with  wide  i)pen 
postiils ;  the  mouth  opens  almost  to  the  aiiiticulation  of  the 
jaws ;  the  cheeks  are  sunk  under  high  cheek-bones,  and 
the  chin  almost  rudimentary.  The  hair  over  the  whole 
body  is  extremely  thick,  long,  and  of  a  glossy  black  colour, 
much  closer  on  the  shoulders,  back,  and  limbs,  than  on  the 
belly,  which,  particularly  in  the  females,  is  nearly  naked. 
The  scrotum  of  the  males,  also,  is  furnished  with  a  tuft  of 
Tory  lon^  straight  hair,  which  descends  to  the  knee,  and 
readily  distingmshes  this  sex  from  the  females,  which,  on 
the  other  hanq,  are  easily  recognised  by  their  naked  breasts 
and  bellies,  and  prominent  mamms  terminated  by  large 
nipples.  The  ears  are  entirely  concealed  by  the  haSr  of  the 
bead ;  they  are  naked,  and,  like  all  the  other  naked  narts, 
of  a  deep  black  colour.  Beneath  the  chin  there  is  a  large 
bare  sack,  of  a  lax  and  oily  appearance,  which  is  distended 
with  air  when  the  animal  cries,  and  in  that  state  resembles 
an  enormous  goitre.  It  is  in  all  respects  similar  to  that 
already  described  in  the  orang-outang,  and  undoubtedly 
Msists  in  swelling  the  volume  of  the  voice,  and  producing 
those  astounding  cries,  which,  accordmg  to  M.  Duvaucelle's 
account,  may  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  several  miles. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  point  in  which  tfiese  two  species  re- 
semble one  another.  The  siamang,  like  the  orang-outang, 
has  the  hair  of  the  head  directed  forwards  so  as  to  wade  the 
Ibrehead,  as  in  the  human  species,  and  that  of  the  fore-arm 
directed  upwards  towards  the  elbow ;  where,  encountering 
the  hair  of  the  humerus,  which  grows  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion, it  fom^s  a  prominent  ruff.  But  the  most  extraordinary 
part  of  the  organization  of  this  species,  consists  in  the  union 
of  the  indox  and  middle  fingers  of  the  posterior  extremities, 
linom  which  it  derives  its  specific  appellation  of  syndaciyltu, 
and  which,  being  connected  together  as  far  as  the  nail-joint, 
are  altogether  destitute  of  separate  or  individual  motion. 

The  habits  and  character  of  the  siamang  are  so  vividly 
painted  by  M.  Duvaucelle,  from  observations  made  upon 
this  animal  in  his  native  forests  of  Sumatra,  that  we  cannot 
do  better  than  translate  his  account  as  communicated  in  a 
letter  to  M.  F.  Cuvier.  «  This  species,'  says  M.  Duvaucelle, 
*  is  very  common  m  our  forests  (those,  namely,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bencoolen,  in  Sumatra),  and  I  have  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  observing  it  as  well  in  its  wild 
state,  as  in  bondage.  The  siamangs  generally  assemble  in 
numerous  troops,  conducted,  it  is  said,  by  a  chief,  whom  the 
Malays  believe  to  be  invulnerable,  probably  because  he  is 
more  agile,  powerful,  and  difficult  to  attain  than  the  rest. 
Thus  united,  they  salute  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun  with 
the  most  terrific  cries,  which  may  be  heard  at  the  distance 
of  many  miles,  and  which,  when  near,  stun,  when  they  do 
net  frighten:  this  is  the  morning  call  of  the  mountain 
Malays,  but  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  who  are  unaccus- 
tomed to  it,  it  is  a  most  insupportable  annoyance.  By  way 
of  compensation,  they  keep  a  profound  silence  during  the 
day,  unless  when  interrupted  in  their  repose  or  their  sleep. 
These  animals  are  slow  and  heavy  in  their  gait ;  they  want 
confidence  when  they  climb,  and  agility  when  they  leap,  so 
that  they  may  be  easily  caught,  when  they  can  be  surpnsed. 
But  nature,  in  depriving  them  of  the  means  of  readily 
escaping  danger,  has  endowed  them  with  a  vigilance  which 
rarely  fails  them ;  and  if  they  hear  a  noise  which  is  un- 
known to  them,  even  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  fright  seizes 
them,  and  the^  immediately  take  flight.  When  surprised 
on  the  ground,  however,  they  may  be  captured  without 
resistance,  either  overwhelmed  with  fear,  or  conscious  of 
their  weakness  and  the  impossibility ,  of  escaping.  At' 
first,  indeed,  they  endeavour  to  avoid  theur  pursuers  by 
flight,  and  it  is  then  that  their  mal-address  in  this  exercise 
becomes  most  apparent  Their  body,  too  tall  and  heavy  for 
their  short  slender  thighs,  inclines  forward,  and  availing 
themselves  of  their  long  arms  as  crutches,  they  thus  ad- 
vance by  jerks,  which  resemble  the  hobbling  of  a  lame  man, 
whom  fear  compels  to  make  an  extraordinary  effort. 

'  However  numerous  the  troop  may  be,  if  one  is  wounded 
it  is  immediately  abandoned  by  the  rest,  unless  indeed  it 
happen  to  be  a  young  one ;  then  the  mother,  who  either 
carries  it,  or  follows  close  behind,  stops,  falls  with  it,  and 
uttering  the  most  frightfril  cries,  precipitates  herself  upon 
the  common  enemy  mth  open  mouth  and  arms  extended. 
But  it  is  manifest  that  these  animals  are  not  made  for  com- 
bat ;  they  neither  know  how  to  deal  nor  to  shun  a  blow. 
Nor  is  their  maternal  affection  displaye<l  only  in  moments 


of  danger:  the  care  which  the  females  bestow  upon  their 
offspring  is  so  tender,  and  even  refined,  that  one  would  be 
almost  tempted  to  attribute  the  sentiment  to  a  rational 
rather  than  an  instinctive  process.  It  is  a  curious  and  in- 
teresting spectacle,  which  a  Uttle  precaution  has  sometimes 
enabled  me  to  witness,  to  see  these  females  carry  their  young 
to  the  river,  wash  their  faces  in  spite  of  their  outcries,  wipe 
and  dry  them,  and  altogether  bestow  upon  their  cleanUneas, 
a  time  and  attention  that,  in  many  cases,  the  children  of 
our  own  species  might  well  envy.  The  Malays  related  a 
fiict  to  me,  which  I  doubted  at  first,  but  which  I  believe  to 
be  in  a  great  measure  confirmed  by  my  oMm  subsequent 
observations :  it  is,  that  the  young  siamangs,  whilst  yet  too 
wea^  to  go  done,  are  always  carried  by  individuals  of  their 
own  sex,  by  their  fathers  if  they  are  males,  and  by  their 
mothers  if  females.  I  have  also  been  assured  that  these 
animals  frequently  become  the  prey  of  the  tiger,  from  the 
same  species  of  fascination  which  serpents  are  related  to 
exercise  over  birds,  squirrels,  and  other  small  animals. 

'  Servitude,  however  long,  seems  to  have  no  effect  in 
modifying  the  characteristic  defects  of  this  ape,  his  stupidity, 
his  sluggishness,  and  his  awkwardness.  It  is  true,  that  a 
few  days  suffice  to  make  him  as  eentle  andxK>ntented,  as  he 
was  before  wild  and  distrustful ;  but,  constitutionally  timid, 
he  never  acquires  the  familiarity  of  other  apes,  and  even  his 
submission  appears  to  be  rather  the  result  of  extreme  apathy, 
than  of  any  degree  of  confidence  or  affection.  He  is  almost 
equally  insensible  to  good  or  bad  treatment ;  gratitude  and 
revenge  are  sentiments  equally  strange  to  him.  All  his 
senses  are  dull  and  imperfect ;  if  he" regards  an  object,  it  is 
manifestly  without  any  intention — if  he  touches  it,  it  is  in- 
voluntarily. In  a  wood,  the  siamang  exhibits  an  absence  of 
all  intellectual  faculty ;  and  if  animals  were  to  be  classed 
according  to  their  mental  capacities,  he  would  certainly 
occupy  a  very  inferior  station.  Most  commonly  squatted 
on  his  hams,  with  his  long  arms  twined  round  him,  and  his 
head  concealed  between  nis  legs,  a  position  which  he  also 
occupies  whilst  sleeping,  he  is  seldom  roused  from  his 
lethargy,  nor  does  he  break  silence,  unless  at  intervals  to 
utter  a  disagreeable  cry,  which  in  sound  approaches  to  that 
of  a  turkey-cock,  but  which  appears  to  be  expressive  of  no 
sentiment,  nor  to  declare  any  want,  and  which  in  reality 
expresses  nothing :  hunger  itself  is  insufficient  to  excite,  or 
divest  him  of  his  natural  lethargy ;  he  takes  his  food  with 
indifference,  carries  it  to  his  mouth  without  avidity,  and  sees 
himself  deprived  of  it  without  testifying  either  surprise  or 
resentment.* 

4.  The  fVouwou  (P.  agilis,  F.  Cuv.)  has  a  bluish-black 
face,  slightly  tinged  with  brown  in  the  female :  the  eyes 
are  approximated,  and  deeply  sunk  in  the  head,  owing  to 
the  prominent  brows  which  surmount  them;  there  is  scarcely 
any  forehead ;  the  nose  is  not  altogether  so  flat  as  in  the 
siamang,  and  the  nostrils  open  by  large  lateral  slits ;  the 
chin  is  provided  with  a  few  hairs  by  way  of  beard,  and  the 
ears  are  almost  concealed  by  long  white  whiskers,  which, 
uniting  into  a  narrow  band,  cross  the  forehead  immediately 
over  the  eyebrows.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  precise  idea  of 
the  colours  of  this  animal,  particularly  as  they  are  hable  to 
considerable  variation  on  account  of  a^e  and  sex.  The  fur 
itself  is  of  a  softer  and  more  woolly  quality  than  in  the  other 
species:  it  is  of  a  very  dark  brown  colour  on  the  head, 
breast,  belly,  and  inner  surface  of  the  arms  and  thiglis,  be- 
comes insensibly  lighter  on  the  neck  and  shoulders,  and 
finally  assumes  a  blond  hue  almost  white,  on  the  loins  and 
hips.  The  posterior  face  of  the  thighs  is  a  mixture  of  brown, 
white,  and  red ;  and  the  backs  of  the  hands  and  feet  are 
very  dark  brown,  like  the  belly.  The  female  is  not  so  hairy 
in  front  as  the  male,  her  eyebrows  are  less  prominent,  and 
her  whiskers  smaller.  The  young  are  of  a  uniform  straw 
colour.  It  is  hkewise  to  M.  Duvaucelle  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  knowledge  of  this  species,  and  for  tlie  only  account 
which  we  possess  of  its  habits  and  economy.  It  inhabits 
the  same  countries  and  localities  as  the  siamang,  but  is  less 
frequently  seen,  as  its  surprising  agility  enables  it  easily  to 
^lude  observation  or  escape  pursuit! 

*  These  apes,*  says  M.  Duvaucelle, '  which  live  more  fre- 
quently isolated  in  couples  than  in  families,  are  the  most 
rare  of  the  genus  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bencoolen.- 
Vei^  different  from  tho  siamang  in  its  surprising  agility,  the 
wouwou  escapes  like  a  bird,  and  like  it  can  only  be  shot 
flying :  scarcely  has  it  perceived  the  appearance  of  danger, 
when  it  is  already  for  distant.  Climbing  rapidly  to  the  tops 
of  the  trees,  it  then  seizes  the  most  flexij)!^  branches  and 
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balane&nf  itself  two  or  tbr^e  timeft«to  secure  iti  equipouie,  it 
that  spnngi  successivelY,  without  effort  as  without  latigue, 
to  tbt  diftance  of  forty  feet  and  upwards.  As  a  domestiii  ani- 
mal, the  wouwou  exhibits  no  extraordinary  faculty.  It  is  less 
clumsy  than  the  siamang,  its  movements  are  more  prompt 
and  graooftil,  but  its  manners  are  less  lively  than  tnose  of 
the  monkey  tribes  in  general :  looking  merely  upon  the  ex- 
terior of  its  long  slender  arms  and  short  bandy  legs,  one 
would  be  &r  from  supposing  that  its  muscles  were  so 
Tigorout  and  its  address  so  surprising.  Nature,  however, 
has  not  bestowed  upon  it  a  large  portion  of  intelligence ;  in 
this  particular  it  is  m  no  way  superior  to  the  siamang; :  both 
species  are  equally  deprived  of  that  high  and  expanded  fore- 
head, wMch  indicates  superior  intellectual  powers,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  principal  points  of  coincidence  between  them. 
What  I  have  myself  seen,  however,  cpnvinces  me  that  the 
wouwou  is  susceptible  of  a  certain  education ;  it  has  not  the 
imperturbable  apathy  of  the  siamang ;  it  may  be  frightened 
or  pleased;  it  flies  fVom  danger,  and  is  sensible  of  good 
treatment ;  it  is  gluttonous,  curious,  familiar,  and  sometimes 
even  gay.  Though  deprived  of  the  guttural  sack  so  remark- 
able in  the  siamang,  its  cry  is  very  nearly  the  same ;  so  that 
it  would  appear  that  this  organ  does  not  produce  the  effect 
of  increasing  the  sound  usuaUy  attributed  to  it,  or  else,  that 
it  must  be  replaced  in  the  wouwou  by  some  analogous  for- 
mation.*  * 

The  height  of  the  adult  wouwou,  measured  from  the  sole 
of  the  foot  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  is  two  feet  seven  or 
eight  inches ;  when  standing  in  an  upright  posture,  its  fore- 
arms nearly  touch  the  ground ;  the  thumbs  of  the  hands 
are  very  short,  but  those  of  the  feet  are  long  in  proportion, 
and  capable  of  being  completely  opposed  to  the  other  toes : 
it  has  small  naked  callosities,  is  entirely  destitute  of  tail  and 
cheek  pouches,  and  in  other  respects  perfectly  resembles  the 
common  apes  of  the  gibbon  family.  The  female  is  rather 
smaller  than  the  male :  it  is  known  by  different  names  in 
Sumatra;  that  of  wouwou  is  the  most  common,  and  is 
meant  to  imitate  the  voice  of  the  animal. 

5.  The  Ounko  (P.  Rcfflmi^  Geoff.)  is  another  species  dis- 
covered, like  the  siamang  and  wouwou,  during  the  expedi- 
tion of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  and  MM.  Diard  and  Duvaucelle 
into  the  unexplored  forests  of  the  interior  of  Sumatra,  and 
named  by  M.  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  after  the  first  of  these 
distinguished  zoologists.  This  animal,  which  is  called  ounko 
by  the  Malays  of  Packng,  appears  to  be  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence ;  since,  durinff  ftftesn  months*  residence  on  the  island, 
the  French  naturs^sts  above  named  never  had  reason  to 
suspect  its  existence,  though  they  had  penetrated  the  woods 
in  all  directions  for  the  express  purpose  of  investigating  its 
loology.  It  was  only  a  short  time  previous  to  their  departure 
that  Uiey  made  the  discovery ;  and  as  they  enjoyed  no  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  its  manners,  we  are,  consequently,  de- 
prived of  those  interesting  details  which  have  been  furnished 
regarding  the  habits  and  economy  of  the  species  last  de- 
scribed. 

The  size  of  the  ounko  is  a  little  less  than  that  of  the  wou- 
wou, to  which  it  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  in  form  and 
proportions,  that  these  two  species  are  only  to  be  distin- 
STUished  by  the  difference  of  their  colours.  That  of  the 
ounko  is  in  general  black,  less  deep  and  brilliant  indeed 
than  that  of  the  siamang,  and  in  some  degree  resembhng 
the  fur  of  the  wouwou  in  its  length  and  thickness,  and  in 
the  brown  shade  which  it  assumes  in  certain  lights,  particu- 
larly on  the  loins,  which  are  a  uniform  dark  brown.  It  far- 
ther resembles  the  latter  animal  by  its  large  white  whiskers, 
uniting  to  form  a  scanty  white  beard  under  the  chin,  and  by 
a  narrow  band  of  the  same  colour  across  the  forehead.  The 
throat  is  not  naked  and  dilatable  as  in  the  siamang,  but 
only  more  sparingly  furnished  with  short  hair  than  the 
breast  and  belly,  and  the  scrotum  is  provided  with  a  long 
pendent  tuft  of  hair,  tipped  with  red,  and  hanging  down 
nearly  to  the  knee.  The  female,  according  to  M.  Duvaucelle, 
has  the  index  and  middle  fingers  of  the  posterior  extremi- 
ties united  as  in  the  siamang ;  and  upon  dissection  it  was 
found  that  this  animal  had  fourteen  pairs  of  ribs,  being  one 
more  than  in  the  other  species.  '  Thus,*  says  M.  Duvaucelle, 
'  the  ounko  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  siamang  in  the 
nature  and  colour  of  its  ftur,  and  to  the  wouwou  in  its  white 
eyebrows  and  whiskers,  its  physiognomy  and  general  pro- 
portions, in  the  absence  of  the  guttural  sack,  and  in  the 
union  of  the  index  and  middle-finger  on  the  hind  hands  of 
the  female  only.*  This  sex  further  differs  firom  the  male  by 
its  smaller  stature  and  the  absence  of  the  while  whiskers,  of 


which  no  fiirther  trace  remains  than  two  light  brown  marks 
over  the  eyes.  WiUi  this  exception  the  head  is  uniformly 
black ;  the  breast  and  belly  have  very  little  hair,  but  that  of 
the  back  and  shoulders  is  extremely  long  and  thick,  and 
forms  a  kind  of  mane,  of  which  some  traces  likewise  exist, 
though  in  a  smaller  degree,  in  the  siamang  and  wouwou. 
The  hair  of  the  fore-arm  in  both  sexes,  td  'judge  at  least 
firom  the  lithographic  plates  of  M.  F.  Cuvier,  is  reversed,  as 
in  the  siamang  and  oran^-outang ;  whilst  in  the  wouwou,  it 
is  directed  towards  the  wrist  as  in  ordinary  mammals. 

6.  The  gibbon  (P.  lar,  Lin.),  oriKinally  described  by 
Buffon  and  Daubenton,  and  confounded  by  Sur  Stamford 
Raffles  (in  his  Catalogue  of  Sumatran  Animals,  inserted  in 
the  13th  volume  of  the  Tramactiom  qf  the  Lirmaan  So- 
ciety) with  the  ounko,  is,  however,  a  very  distinct  species, 
and  differs  not  only  in  its  external  char&cters,  but  likewise 
in  its  internal  conformation.  It  is  indeed  true  that  these 
two  species  resemble  one  another  in  the  quality  and  general 
colour  of  their  hair,  and  in  the  white  circle  wMch  more  or 
less  surrounds  the  face  of  both,  but  the  hands  and  feet  of  the 
ounko  are  black,  like  the  rest  of  the  body,  whilst  in  the  gib- 
bon they  are  light-grey,  and  form  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
colour  of  the  other  parts ;  the  hair  of  the  fore-arm,  likewise, 
is  reversed  in  the  former  species,  and  directed  in  the  usual 
manner  towards  the  wrist  in  the  latter ;  at  least  such  is  the 
direction  given  to  it  in  the  engraving  of  Buffon,  and  there  is 
nothing  said  to  the  contrary  either  m  his  description,  or  in 
that  of  the  accurate  Daubenton,  whose  notice  it  could  not 
possibly  fail  to  have  attracted,  had  it  existed  in  his  specimen ; 
the  index  and  middle  hind  toes  are  separate  in  the  female 
gibbon,  whilst  in  the  ounko  they  are  united  (always  pre- 
suming that  M.  Duvaucelle*s  specimens  were  really  the  male 
and  female  of  the  same  species,  of  which  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  doubt) ;  and,  finally,  there  are  but  twelve  pairs  of 
ribs  in  the  gibbon,  and  fourteen  in  the  ounko,  as  demon- 
strated by  ue  dissections  of  Daubenton  and  Duvaucelle 
respectively. 

The  gibbon  observed  by  Buffon  was,  like  the  generahty  of 
its  conveners,  of  a  gentle,  affectionate  disposition,  and  quiet 
and  deliberate  in  aU  its  movements ;  it  was  feariPiil  of  cold 
and  damp  weather,  and  received  the  bread,  fruit,  and  other 
eatables  which  its  visiters  presented  to  it,  with  a  gentleness 
very  different  fi*om  the  abrupt  and  eager  manners  of  the 
monkeys  and  baboons.  It  was  brougnt  from  the  Indian 
Archipelago. 

7.  The  Piihecus  leuciscus  of  Creoffix>y,  also  called  wou- 
wou by  the  Malays,  is  a  species  of  which  we  have  at  present 
but  an  imperfect  knowledge.  It  closely  resembles  the 
P,  agilis,  but  is  of  a  uniform  ashy-grey  colour,  with  a  black, 
naked  fiice ;  arms  still  longer  than  in  that  species,  and 
much  larger  callosities.  Its  hair  is  of  a  softer  ana  more  fiirry 
quality  than  in  the  other  apes,  and  its  face  is  surrounded 
by  a  circle  of  light  grey,  the  ears,  hands,  feet,  and  top  of  the 
head  being  very  &xk  brown.  Professor  CSamper,  who  de- 
Foribes  this  animal,  obtained  his  specimen  firom  the  Molucca 
Islands,  where  the  species  .  is  often  seen  swinging  itself 
among  the  long  slender  branches  of  the  bamboos.  It  is 
said  often  to  walk  upright ;  its  habits  are  active,  and  its  dis- 
position irritable  and  passionate. 

APPELLEANS.    [See  Heretics.] 

APELLES,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Greek  painters, 
is  generally  considered  to  have  been  a  native  of  the  4ittle 
island  of  Cos  in  the  i^gean  sea.  Nearly  all  that  we  know 
about  him,  with  the  exception  of  some  few  scattered  notices, 
is  contained  in  the  1 0th  chap,  and  the  d5th  book  of  PUny's 
Natural  History,  The  time  of  his  birth  is  not  fixed,  but 
we  are  told  that  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  reputation  in 
01.  cxii.,  or  about  b.c.  332 ;  and  as  he  painted  a  great  many 
portraits  of  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander,  he  could  not  be 
a  very  young  man  in  h.c,  336,  the  time  of  Philip's  death. 
He  also  survived  Alexander,  who  died  b.c.  323. 

His  chief  master  was  Pamphilus,  a  Macedonian,  and  a 
distinguished  artist,  whose  fee  was  very  high.  Apelles 
received  instruction  from  him  at  Sicyon,  a  citjf  which 
for  some  time  before  and  after  this  dtfte  had  a  high  repu- 
tation as  a  school  both  of  sculpture  and  painting.  Of  his 
earliest  essays  we  know  nothing;  but  we  are  told  that  his 
diligence  was  unwearied,  and  mat  he  never  passed  a  day 
without  doingsomething ;  *  ut  non  lineam  ducendo  exer- 
ceret  artem :'  Winkelmann  interprets  these  words  to  mean, 
'  that  he  never  passed  a  day  without  trying  to  improve 
himself  as  a  draughtsman,'  a  sense  which  w  words  will 
very  well  bear,    llie  story  of  his  first  acquaintance  with 
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PiotogtMB  the  Rbodian  painter,  ai  told  by  PUny,  is  ere- 
diCable  to  the  ohanteter  of  both  artists :  indeed  Apelles  is 
much  praised  for  the  frankness  and  plain-dealing  of  nis 
character.  Another  story  is  told  of  Apelles  as  having  given 
rise  to  the  well  known  saving,  that  a  shoemaker  should  not 
go  beyond  his  last.  Apelles  placed  a  picture  whieh  he  had 
finished  in  a  public  place,  and  concealed  himself  behind  it 
in  order  to  hear  the  criticisms  of  the  passers-by.  A  shoe- 
maker observed  a  defect  in  the  shoe,  and  the  painter  forth- 
with corrected  it  The  cobbler  came  again  the  next  day,  and 
being  somewhat  encoura^  by  the  success  of  his  first 
remark,  began  to  extend  his  censure  to  the  leg  of  the  figure, 
when  the  angry  painter  thrust  out  his  head  firom  behind  the 
picture  and  told  the  shoemaker  to  keep  to  h^  trade. 

Apelles  excelled  in  grace  and  beauty.  The  painter,  who 
laboured  incessantly,  as  we  have  seen,  to  improve  his  skill 
in  drawing,  probably  trusted  as  much  to  that  branch  of  his 
art  as  to  his  colouring :  he  only  used  four  colours,  as  we  are 
told  (Pliny).  His  favourite  subject  was  the  representation 
of  Venus,  the  goddeits  of  love,  the  fbmtde  blooming  in  eter- 
nal beauty  ;  and  the  religious  system  of  the  age  fkvoured 
the  taste  of  the  painter.  His  great  picture  of  Venus,  which 
be  had  undertaken  for  the  island  of  Ck>s,  was  left  unfinished 
at  his  death.  Another,  the  Venus  Anadyomene,  represent- 
ing the  goddess  rising  from  the  waves  of  the  s^  was  taken 
to  Rome,  and  placed  by  the  Emperor  Augustus  in  the  temple 
dedicated  to  Julius  Coesar  the  Dictator.  The  lower  part 
was  injured,  and  nobody  oould  be  found  to  restore  it ;  but 
the  Emperor  Nero,  who  had  a  taste  for  art,  finding  that  the 
whole  picture  was  going  to  decay,  had  it  copied  by  Doro- 
theus. 

Apelles  painted  many  portraite  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
who,  we  are  told,  often  visited  his  painting  room,  and  would 
not  sit  to  any  body  else.  But  it  is  not  very  easy  to  reconcile 
Alexander  s  rambling  life  with  this  account,  unless  we  sup- 
pose that  Apelles  followed  him  into  Asia ;  a  supposition  not 
altogether  improbable,  if  we  read  the  account  of  tne  revelries 
at  Susa  after  Alexander's  return  from  India,  and  of  the 
number  of  all  kinds  of  professional  artists  then  assembled 
to  add  to  the  splendour  of  the  festival.  (See  Athenesus,  xii. 
p.  538 ;  where  Chares  seems  to  refer  these  festivities  to  Uie 
wrong  period :  and  Alexander.)  The  Macedonian  king 
is  even  said  to  have  made  Apelles  a  present  of  Campaspe, 
a  beautiful  fbmale,  whose  graces  the  painter  transferred  to 
his  Venus  Anadyomene.  According  to  Athenous  (xiii. 
p.  590.  Casaub.),  the  painter  made  the  beautifhl  Phryne  Ids 
model,  as  she  was  bathing  in  the  sea  at  Eleusis. 

Apelles  painted  a  portrait  of  King  Antigonus  (see  his 
medal),  which  he  placed  in  profllie  to  hide  the  defect  of 
the  want  of  one  eye.  We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  stete 
of  art  in  that  day  by  the  medal  of  Antigonus  which  we 
have,  and  by  the  fame  of  Apelles  which  has  survived  his 
works ;  it  is  not  an  unlikely  hvpothesis,  that  the  figure 
of  Antiffonus  on  his  coins  would  oe  in  harmony  with  his 
portrait  by  Apelles. 

The  great  picture  of  Alexander  by  Apelles  was  in  the 
temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus ;  other  pictures  by  Apelles 
were  in  Samos  and  Rhodes,  and  Rome  contained  several 
in  the  time  of  Pliny.  A  Hercules  in  the  temple  of  Antonia 
[see  Antonia]  was  attributed  to  him,  Apelles  published 
a  work  on  painting,  which  unfortunately  is  lost  He  was 
accustomed  to  use  a  varnish  for  his  pictures,  which  brought 
out  the  colours,  and  preserved  them  at  the  same  time.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

A  story  told  by  Lucian,  in  his  little  piece  Utpl  rov  /t^ 
fia9lvs  irtffrtvuv  Sta0o\y,  belongs  to  another  Apelles,  of 
jSphesus.    (See  Pliny ;  Winkelmann,  vol.  ii.,  &o.) 

APEL'LICON,  a  personage  principally  memorable  for 
his  connexion  with  the  preservation  of  the  works  of  Aristotle. 
According  to  Strabo  (book  xiii.,  p.  608,  &c.  Casaub.),  he  was 
a  native  of  Tecs,  but  went  to  Athens,  and  was  admitted  a 
citizen  of  that  state.  He  was  very  rich,  and  his  vanity  seems 
to  have  led  him  to  seek  distinction  by  the  assumption  of  the 
literary  character.  He  spared  no  expense  in  amassing  books ; 
but  Strabo  says  that  he  was  rather  ^(XifiiffKac  (a  lover  of 
books)  than  ^o<r6^  (a  lover  of  wisdom).  Among  other 
libraries  which  he  purchased  was  that  which  had  been  col- 
lected by  Aristotle  more  than  two  hundred  years  before ;  and 
which,  enriched  as  it  was  by  the  manuscripte  of  that  philo- 
sopher himself,  and  of  his  pupil  Theophrastus,  had,  aeoord- 
ing  to  the  improbable  story,  been  loaf  altogether  ooneealed 
from  the  world.  It  had  been  left  Stnbo  m3K  bv  Aristotk 
to  Theopfanstus,  and  by  the  latter  to  his  oiseiple  Nelmi% 


who  carried  it  to  his  native  town  Scepsis,  in  the  Troad.  On 
his  death  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  heirs ;  who,  not  being 
of  a  literary  turn,  and  yet  aware,  probably  fVom  the  instruc- 
tions of  Neleus,  of  the  great  value  of  the  deposit  acted  in  a 
manner  natural  enough  in  such  circumstences.  To  prevent 
the  books  from  getting  into  the  hands  of  the  King  of  Per- 
gamus,  in  whose  dominion  they  resided,  and  who  possibly 
might  have  removed  them  to  the  famous  library  of  that 
capitol  without  much  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  owners,  they 
concealed  them  in  a  cellar  under  ground.  Here  they  re- 
mained until  they  were  purchased  by  Apellieon  from  the 
descendants  of  the  persons  by  whom  they  had  been  thus 
secured,  about  a  century  and  a  half  afterwards.  They  had, 
however,  suffered  much  from  tneir  long  entombment  and 
the  copyists  whom  Apellieon  employed  to  transcribe  them 
were  not  very  well  qualified  to  restore  the  passages  which 
had  been  rendered  illegible.  When  thus  for  the  first  time 
published,  they  conseauently  appeared  in  a  very  faulty  state. 
When  Sylla  conquered  Athens  (86  B.C.)  he  carried  to  Rome, 
among  other  literary  treasures,  the  library  of  Apellieon,  who 
had  just  died;  and  this  particular  collection,  Plutarch  says, 
he  retained  as  his  own  property.  Tyrannion,  the  gram- 
marian, who  was  a  great  admirer  of  Aristotle,  contrived  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  SylU's  librarian,  and  obtained  the 
privilege  of  using  the  manuscripts.  Several  publishers  also 
of  that  day  (/3t/3Xu>7rufXai)  employed  bad  copyists  to  make 
transcripts,  and  did  not  take  care  to  have  the  copies  collated 
with  the  originals :  this,  indeed,  says  Strabo,  is  a  common 
occurrence  in  books  which  are  copied  for  sale,  both  here  (in 
Rome)  and  ;.t  Alexandria.  It  was  not  until  Andronicus  of 
Rhodes  [see  Andronicus],  who  was  an  acquaintence  of 
Tyrannion,  undertook  the  task  of  correcting  the  writings 
and  putting  them  in  order,  that  they  were  given  to  the 
world  in  anything  like  a  correct  form.  Athenseus  (v.,  p.  214, 
Casaub.)  informs  us  that  Apellicon's  passion  for  rare 
manuscripts  made  him  very  unscrupulous  about  the  means 
of  obtaining  them,  and  that  at  len^h  he  was  discovered  to 
have  got  into  his  possession  the  on^nals  of  many  of  the 
antient  public  decrees  from  the  city  archives,  which  so 
enraged  the  Athenians  against  him,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  run  away  to  save  his  life.  The  influence  of  his  friends 
and  his  own  wealth,  however,  soon  obtained  his  return ;  and, 
having  attached  himself  to  the  faction  of  the  Peripatetic 
philosopher  Athenion,  whom  the  chances  of  civil  oonfhsion 
placed  for  a  short  time  at  the  head  of  affairs,  he  was  invested 
with  the  command  of  the  island  of  Delos.  In  this  situation 
he  conducted  himself  with  great  incapacity ;  and  the  result 
was,  that  the  Romans  effected  a  descent  upon  the  island, 
and,  falling  upon  the  garrison  while  they  were  asleep,  put 
nearly  all  of  tnem  to  the  sword.  Apellieon  was  fortunate 
enough  to  make  his  escape ;  and,  having  returned  to  Athens, 
he  died  there  a  short  time  before  the  capture  of  the  city  by 
SvUa.  AthentBus  says  that  Apellicx)n  embraced  the  opinions 
of  the  Peripatetics ;  and  a  work  of  his,  in  defence  oil  Aris- 
totle, is  quoted  in  a  passa^^e  of  another  antient  writer  pre- 
served by  Eusebius.  (See  Sayle,  in  articles  Andronicus  and 
Tyrannion,  and  the  artide  Aristotle.) 

APENNINES,  the  general  name  for  the  great  moun 
tain-system  of  Italy.  The  origin  and  meaning  of  the  name 
are  lost  says  Mannert  in  the  darkness  of  the  early  ages. 
But  it  is  probable  that  the  word  contains  the  element  Pen, 
signifying  a  head  or  high  mountain  ;  this  word  appears  in 
the  same  sense  in  many  parts  of  Europe  that  were  once,  or 
now  are,  inhabited  by  tribes  of  the  Celtic  £unily.  The 
Greek  historian  Polybius  speaks  of  6  'Airkwivoc,  and  also 
uses  the  name  in  the  plural  number ;  Livy  and  other  Latin 
authors  use  Mons  Apenninus,  in  the  singular;  the  geo* 
grapher  Strabo  uses  both  the  singular  r^  'AirWtvov  J^, 
and  the  plural,  rd  'Xvtwiva  opfj,  from  which  probably  comes 
the  modern  plural  appellation :  but  the  term  Mons  Apenm- 
nus,  and  6  'Airlwivoc,  or  to  'ATriwivov  opoc,  were  applied, 
equally  with  the  modern  *  Apennines,*  to  the  whole  system 
of  mountains  from  the  Alps  to  the  extremity  of  Calabria. 
(See  Strabo.  pp.  201.  259  ;  Polyb.  book  ii.) 

The  great  mountein  boundary  of  Italy  on  the  north  and 
north-west  terminates  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
with  that  subdivision  of  the  chain  called  the  Maritime  Alps. 
From  Monte  Vise,  situated  near  the  southern  limit  of  the 
Cottian  Alps,  and  the  most  conspicuous  feature  in  that 
group,  rising  in  a  beautiful  conical  form  to  the  height  of 
12,586  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  Maritiiae  Alps 
have  a  gradual  fall  to  the  coast  They  also  stretch  vestwaid 
nearly  to  Toulon,  wheie  they  may  be  sud^to  have  a  natuial 
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tennination  by  gradually  sinking  to  a  plain ;  but  towards  the 
east  they  have  only  an  arbitrary  line  of  demarcation,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Savona,  where  the  Apennines  commence, 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  prolongation  of  the  great 
chain  of  the  Alps.  The  north-western  extremitv  of  the 
Apennines  is  thus  situated  near  the  sources  of  the  river 
Bormida,  north  of  Finale,  a  small  town  on  the  coast  between 
the  Col  de  San  Giacomo,  the  last  of  the  conspicuous  heights 
of  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  the  Col  di  Cadibona,  the  first 
mountain  of  the  Apennines.  From  this  point  (about 
44°  16'  N.  lat,  8°  18'  E.  long.)  tliey  stretch  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  until  they  reach  the  pass  of  the  Boc- 
chetta,  due  north  of  Grenoa ;  thence  they  continue  to  run 
eastward,  and  a  little  to  the  south,  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pontremoli,  from  which  point  they  extend  in  a  general  south- 
oast  direction,  but  not  without  some  deviations,  through  the 
peninsula,  at  a  nearly  equal  distance  from  the  coasts  of  the 
Adriatic  and  Mediterranean,  to  Capo  di  Leuca,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Taranto.  From  the  centre  of 
Calabria  a  branch  extends  nearly  due  south  to  Cape  Sparti- 
vento,  (37*^  56'  N.  lat,  16®  5'  E.  long.)  the  farthest  ex- 
tremity of  Italy  :  they  consequently  run  through  6°  20'  of 
latitude.  The  length  of  the  chain  is  about  650  Enslish 
miles  in  a  direct  line ;  but,  including  its  windings,  it  is  Tittle 
short  of  800  miles. 

The  general  outline  of  the  Apennines  presents  neither 
the  vertical  needles  of  the  Alps,  the  sharp  peaks  of  the  Py- 
renees, nor  the  long  rocky  cliffs  or  escarpments  of  the  Jura 
mountains;  their  forms  are  smooth,  rounded,  and  wavy, 
bare  rocks  scarcely  ever  appearing,  except  in  the  highest 
parts.  The  most  elevated  point  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  chain,  a  little  eastward  of  Aquila,  where  Monte  Como 
rises  to  the  height  of  9521  feet,  an  elevation,  however,  which 
is  below  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  in  that  climate.  The 
great  chain  is  usually  divided  into  four  principal  groups, 
called  the  Ligurian,  Etruscan,  Roman,  and  Neapolitan 
Apennines. 

I. The  Ligurian  Apennines  encircle  the  Gulf  of  Grenoa  fix)m 
the  Maritime  Alps  to  Monte  Gisa,  north  of  Pontremoli,  at  the 
source  of  the  little  river  Magra,  and  from  thence  they  stretch 
in  a  south-easterly  direction  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Tus- 
cany. The  length  of  this  group  is  about  1 20  miles ;  the 
crest  of  the  mountain  chain  is  from  seven  to  thirty  miles 
distant  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  thirty  te  fifty 
miles  from  the  Po.  Frojn  their  north-western  extremity 
the  elevation  rather  diminishes  until  they  reach  the  pass 
of  the  Bocchetta ;  but  from  this  point  there  is  a  gradual  rise, 
and  in  Monte  Pellegrino,  near  the  south-eastern  extremity, 
they  attain  an  elevation  of  5161  feet:  the  breadth  of  the 
group  increases  with  the  height,  but  does  not  anywhere 
exceed  twenty- five  miles.  The  slope  of  the  mountains 
toward  the  sea  is  abrupt,  and  is  broken  by  numerous  deep 
gullies,  the  beds  of  torrents,  which  rush  down  with  prodi- 
gious violence  when  swollen  by  rains.  On  the  Mediter- 
ranean side  there  are  only  two  rivers  with  a  moderate 
length  of  course,  the  Vara  and  the  Magra,  which,  after 
uniting  their  waters,  fall  into  the  sea  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Gulf  of  Spezia ;  but  from  the  northern  and 
eastern  slope  there  are  n^any  considerable  streams,  all 
tributaries  of  the  Po,— the  Bormida,  Scrivia,  Trebbia,  Nura, 
Taro,  Grostollo,  and  Secchia.  The  beds  of  all  these  rivers  are 
sometimes  filled  with  great  torrents,  at  other  times  nearly 
dry,  on  account  of  the  small  quantity  of  snow  which  lies 
upon  the  mountains  fVom  which  they  are  fed.  The  scenery 
of  the  Ligurian  Apennines,  particularly  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean side,  is  of  the  most  varied  and  beautifhl  description ; 
and  in  the  celebrated  pass  of  the  Bocchetta,  nothing  can  be 
more  magnificent  than  the  prospect  on  issuing  from  the 
wild  mountain  ravine,  especially  to  those  who  there,  for  the 
first  time,  look  upon  the  dark  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  mountain  barrier  between  the  basin  of  the  Po 
and  the  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  is  traversed  in  several 
directions  by  ^at  roads,  constructed  at  a  vast  expense  and 
with  much  skill.  The  most  considerable  of  these  are,  l.the 
road  from  Alessandria  up  the  valley  of  the  Bormida,  by 
Acqui  and  Spigno,  over  the  pass  of  Montenotte  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  4460  feeU  to  Savona.  2.  That  from  Alessandria  over 
the  plain  of  Marengo,  by  Novi,  Gavi,  Voltaggio,  and  the  Boc- 
chetta to  (venoa.  3.  From  P^ma  by  Fomovo,  up  the  valley 
of  the  Taro,  and  over  the  pass  de*  Cento  Croci  to  Pontremoli, 
and  thence  by  the  valley  of  the  Magra  to  Aulla,  Sarzana, 
and  the  Gulf  of  Spezia.  The  communication  between 
the  south  of  France  and  Italy  is  by  the  ceMrated  road 


begun  under  Napoleon,  called  the  ComiolM,  which  rmii 
along  the  sea-coast  from  Nice  by  Oneglia,  Savona,  GenoQ^ 
Chiavari,  and  Massa,  to  Leghorn. 

2.  The  Etrmcan  Apennines  extend  from  Monte  Pelle- 
grino to  Monte  Comaro,  in  12^  3'  E.  long.,  and  in  a  durect 
une  between  Florence  and  Fano,  a  distance  of  about  75 
miles.  In  this  ^up  the  mountain  chain  approaohet 
nearest  to  the  Adriatic,  Monte  Comaro  being  about  twenty- 
four  miles  from  Rimini,  on  the  Adriatic,  and  nearly  a  hun- 
dred from  Orbitello  on  the  west  coast.  The  slope  is  rapid 
towards  the  Adriatic  in  the  southern  part  of  the  group,  but 
in  the  northern  part  there  is  a  ^dual  fall  to  the  marsnes  of 
the  lower  Po  and  the  sandy  plains  which  stretch  from  thence 
southward  along  the  coast.  On  the  western  side,  the  moun 
tains  throw  out  numerous  branches  and  fall  gradually 
towards  the  Mediterranean,  sinking  southward  into  the 
low  marshy  country  of  the  Maremma.  The  highest  points 
of  the  group  are,  Monte  Cimone,  6975  feet,  and  Monte 
Amiata,  west  of  Radicofani,  5794  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  From  the  summit  of  the  former,  which  is  a  Uttle  to 
the  west  of  a  direct  Une  between  Modena  and  Pistoja,  there 
is  a  most  extensive  prospect ;  on  one  side  the  vast  plain 
of  Lombardy,  including  the  territories  of  Parma,  Reggie, 
Modena,  and  part  of  Romagna,  with  the  Adriatic  in  the 
distance;  on  the  other  side,  a  great  part  of  Tuscany, 
showinff  the  whole  course  of  the  Amo  to  its  embouchure 
in  the  Mediterranean,  which  terminates  the  view.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  this  group  there  are  numerous  streams,  but 
none  of  great  importance ;  on  the  western  side  are  the 
sources  of  the  Tiber,  and  the  Arno  which,  though  mudi 
less  than  the  Tiber,  becomes  a  considerable  stream 
bv  the  waters  which  it  receives  from  these  mountains. 
The  communication  between  Lombardy  and  Florence  is 
by  two  great  roads  over  the  Apennines,  the  one  from  Mo- 
dena by  Pavallo,  Pieve-Pelago,  on  the  west  side  of  Monte 
Cimone,  through  the  pass  of  Fimalbo,  by  Pistoja ;  tbe  other 
from  Bologna  by  Lojano,  through  the  pass  of  Pietra  Mala, 
at  an  elevation  of  3284  feet 

3.  The  Roman  Apennines  run  nearly  through  the  centre 
of  the  peninsula,  from  Monte  Comaro  to  Alonte  Velino, 
which  IS  almost  due  east  of  Rome,  a  distance  of  about  146 
miles.  In  this  group  are  the  two  most  lofty  points  of 
the  whole  chain  of  the  Apennines ;  they  are  situated 
not  far  from  each  other,  in  Abruzzo  Ulteriore ;  the  one 
called  II  Gran  Sasso  dltalia,  of  which  the  summit,  Monte 
Como,  is  9521  feet  above  the  sea;  the  other,  Monte  Ve- 
lino, is  8183  feet  high.  Besides  these,  there  are  three 
other  mountains  of  great  height;  namely,  Monte  V'etura 
8135  feet,  Monte  Sibilla,  near  Ascoli,  antiently  Mens 
Tetricus,  7212  feet,  and  II  Terminillo  Grande,  north  of 
Rieti,  7034.  These  are  all  covered  with  snow  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  for  snow  falls  sometimes  in  May  and 
September.  Between  Monte  Sibilla  and  Monte  Velino* 
several  branches  are  thrown  off  towards  the  Adriatic  on 
one  side,  and  towards  the  Mediterranean  on  the  other,  the 
latter  having  a  south-west  direction,  and  one  of  them  accom- 
panying the  lower  course  of  the  Tiber,  as  far  as  the  plains 
near  Rome. 

4.  The  Neapolitan  Apennines  include  all  that  part  of  the 
mountain  system  of  Italy  which  extends  from  Monte  Velino  to 
the  two  extremities  of  the  Terra  di  Otranto  and  Calabria,  Cape 
Leuca,  and  Cape  Spartivento,  and  which  no  longrer  forms 
one  great  range,  but  rather  a  diverging  group  of  subordi- 
nate chains.  The  highest  point,  towards  their  northern 
extremity,  is  Monte  Miletto,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  the  antient  Samnium,  east  of  Venafrum, 
and  north  of  Capua.  It  is  6744  feet  high,  and  in  the  valleys 
of  Matese,  near  its  summit,  $now  is  found  nearly  the 
whole  year.  From  Monte  ChUone,  west  of  Troja,  a 
great  branch  is  thrown  off  from  the  central  chain,  in  a 
north-easterly  direction,  through  the  Capitanata,  which, 
tuming  eastward,  runs  out  to  the  promontory  of  Garganum, 
Mons  Oarganus  in  Apulia.  It  rises  in  several  pla^  into 
considerable  elevations,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which 
are  Monte  Calvo,  5295  feet  high,  and  Monte  Gargano, 
which  is  nearly  as  much.  Another  great  branch  is  tlm>wn 
off  not  far  from  Venosa,  Venusia,  and  stretches  south- 
east, through  the  districts  of  Bari  and  Otranto,  and  with 
a  gradually  diminishinff  fall  terminates  in  the  low  hills 
between  the  towns  of  Gallipoli  and  Otranto.  From  the 
neighbourhood  of  Venosa  the  mountains  also  take  a  western 
dhrection,  bending  a  little  to  the  south,  and  terminatinff  in 
Cape  Campanella  opposite  the  rocky  island  of  Ct^ri;  tnu^ 
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fifom  Cape  Campanella  to  Cape  Leuoa  the  mountaind  foim 
a  continuous  curvilinear  boundary  between  the  northern 
parts  and  the  southern  portion  of  this  great  peninsula.  The 
main  chain  of  the  Apennines  stretches  from  Hie  neighbour- 
hood of  Venosa  to  the  extremity  of  Calabria,  and  rises  in 
many  places  into  mountains  of  great  height.  The  most  lofty 
of  these,  II  Pollino,  is  on  the  southern  limit  of  the  province 
of  Basilicata,  (about  40°  N.  lat.)  and  is  7076  feet  high; 
patches  of  snow  may  be  seen  upon  it  even  in  Julv.  The 
other  lofty  mountains  of  Calabria  are,  Monte  Sivino  in 
Basilicata,  6000  feet ;  La  Sila,  east  of  Cosenza,  4935  feet ; 
and  Monte  Alto,  the  highest  point  of  Monte  Aspro,  east  of 
the  straits  of  Messina,  4380  feet 

Geological  Structure. — A  kind  of  conventional  boundary 
has  been  laid  down  between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  Ime  of  separation  from 
difference  of  geological  constitution ;  there  is  too  great  a 
blending  and  interlacing  of  formations  of  different  ages,  to 
enable  us  to  say  where  one  system  of  mountains  ends,  and 
the  other  begins.  According  to  Signer  Pareto  of  Genoa,  .who 
has  examined  the  Northern  Apennines  with  more  care 
than  any  other  geolog^t«  there  are  three  great  deposits  to 
which  the  various  stratified  rocks  of  Liguria,  that  are  older 
than  the  tertiary,  may  be  referred.  The  lowest  is  an 
assemblage  of  gneiss,  mica-slate,  clay-slate,  talc-slate,  and 
a  semi-granular  limestone;  the  next,  an  assemblage  of 
argillaceous  slates,  marly  sandstones,  and  slates,  sandstones, 
and  limestones ;  and  the  uppermost  consist  of  a  series  of 
marly  limestones,  and  a  sandstone  called  macigno^  with 
impressions  of  marine  plants.  These  strata,  together  wiih 
some  partial  deposits  of  puddinp^tone,  are  all  more  or  less 
inclined,  sometimes  nearly  vertical,  and  frequently  much 
contorted,  particularly  the  uppermost  strata.  Upon  these 
are  found  deposits  of  tertiary  formation,  usually  in  horizontal 
stratification;  but  they  occur  only  in  detached  spots  of 
limited  extent,  on  the  Mediterranean  side  of  the  chain,  while 
in  Piedmont  and  Lombaidy,  they  form  a  continuous  zone, 
skirting  the  northern  slope  of  the  Apennines,  from  Ceva  on 
the  west,  to  Fomovo  on  the  east.  The  prevailing  strati- 
fied rock  of  the  ligurian  Apennines,  according  to  Brocchi, 
is  that  known  in  the  country  by  the  name  of  macigno ;  but 
that  term  is  apphed  to  sandstones  of  very  different  ages, 
and,  therefore,  some  uncertainty  attends  all  descriptions  iu 
vhich  it  is  used.  It  contains  subordinate  beds  of  limestone  ; 
but  no  veins  or  other  deposits  of  metals  have  hithei*to  been 
found  in  it.  Besides  the  calcareous  beds  that  are  subor- 
dinate to  the  macigno^  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  what 
Brocchi  considered,  but  in  some  cases  at  least  improperly, 
a  transition  limestone  in  the  Ligurian  Apennines,  and  the 
same  rock  appears  in  several  places  southward,  along  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  mountains  of  San  Jiiliano 
near  Pisa  are  composed  of  it ;  the  broccatello  marble  of 
Sienna  is  a  variety  of  it,  and  it  is  found  in  insulated  hills 
at  Piombino,  Civita  Vecchia,  and  Cape  Circello,  the  antient 
Circe'an  promontory.  Not  a  trace  of  this  so  called  tran- 
sition limestone  is  to  be  seen,  according  to  Brocchi.  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Apennines.  The  southern  limit  of  the 
macigno  is  not  exactlv  known,  but  it  is  supposed  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  neighbourhood  of  Cortona. 

Among  the  unstratified  rocks  of  Liguria,  serpentine  is  by 
far  -the  most  important.  According  to  Pareto,  it  is  not 
found  in  the  Maritime  Alps,  but  commences  near  Savona. 
and  occupies  a  considerable  extent  of  country  between  that 
town  and  Genoa,  and  as  far  inland  as  Voltaggio.  It  is 
also  met  with  in  many  parts  of  the  Ligurian  Apennines, 
forming  detached  groups  of  hills  many  miles  distant  from 
each  other,  and  Brocchi  describes  it  as  occurring  as  far  as 
Orbitello,  which  seems  to  be  its  southern  limit.  It  is  not 
confined  to  the  Mediterranean  side,  but  rises  up  near 
Bobbie,  Fomovo,  and  between  Sassuolo  and  Modena,  in  the 
basin  of  Lombardy.  A  variety  of  serpentine,  containing  a 
mixture  of  felspar  and  diallage,  called  in  the  country  grani- 
tone,  and  by  geologists  gabbro  and  diallage-rock,  is  found 
in  several  places ;  and  occasionally  of  a  quality  that  makes 
it  applicable  for  works  of  ornament.  Serpentine,  under  all 
its  forms,  is  now  classed  by  most  geologists  among  the  rocks 
of  igneous  origin,  and,  from  the  observations  of  Pareto, 
Hoffman,  De  la  Beche,  and  others,  it  is  probable  that  the 
great  dislocations  and  contortions  which  are  observed  in  the 
stratified  rocks  of  Liguria  have  been  produced  by  the 
forcible  injection  of  this  rock  among  them,  in  a  melted  state, 
from  the  interior  of  the  earth.  That  the  serpentine  was  in 
a  highly '  heated  condition  is  inferred  from   the    altered 


structure  of  the  slate  and  limestone,  in  many  places  where 
they  are  seen  in  contact  with  each  other,  raretois  of 
opinion  that  this  eniption  of  the  serpentine  took  place 
prior  to  the  deposit  of  the  tertiary  beds,  but  Elie  de&au- 
mont  considers  that  eruptions  have  repeatedly  tiO^en  place, 
and  even  after  the  formation  of  the  most  recent  strata,  as 
the  tertiary  deposits,  though  usually  horizontal,  are  some- 
times highly  inclined. 

Near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Ligurian  Apennines 
there  is  a  distinct  group,  callea  the  Alpi  Appuani»  separated 
fi'om  the  main  range  by  a  considerable  depression.  In  this 
group  are  situated  the  celebrate^  marble  quarries  of  Car- 
rara, which  have  been  worked  since  the  time  of  Augustus, 
and  continue  to  supply  many  kinds  for  architecture  pur- 
poses and  the  finest  qualities  for  sculpture :  there  is 
an  immense  export  of  the  marbles  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
This  limestone  was  long  considered  a  primary  formation, 
and  was  usually  referred  to  as  the  type  of  primitive  lime- 
stone ;  but  it  was  afterwards  thought  by  many  to  be  of  a 
more  modern  date,  and  the*  German  geologist,  F.  Hoft*- 
mann,  who  has  lately  visited  that  part  of  Italy,  hfis  disco- . 
vered  that  it  contains  organic  remains,  and  he  assigns  it  to 
the  same  geological  age  as  the  oolite  or  Jura  limestones. 
The  highly  crystalline  state  of  the  rock,  and  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  greater  number  of  the  organic  remains,  ne 
considers  to  be  the  effect  of  heat,  when  me  eruption  of  the 
serpentine  took  place.  He  traced  the  limestone  uninter- 
ruptedly to  where  it  contains  numerous  fossils;  firom  that 
point  the  beds  increase  in  inclination,  and  gradually  chanee 
their  internal  structure,  and  at  last  form  a  mass  neany 
thirty  miles  long,  scarcely  ever  at  a  less  elevation  than 
4000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  rising  often  much  higher,  as  in 
the  Panie  della  Croce,  at  the  southern  extremity,  6102  feet, 
the  Pizzo  d*Uccello,  at  the  north-west  end,  6147  feet,  and 
Monte  Sacro,  above  Carrara,  5540  feet,  on  the  slope  of 
which  the  numerous  quarries  are  wofked.  The  limestone 
in  the  valley  of  the  Frig^do  lies  upon  clay- slate,  which  rests 
upon  mica-slate,  and  this  last  upon  gneiss,  and  Mr.  Hoff- 
mann is  of  opinion,  after  very  carefhl  examination,  that  the 
two  latter  rocks  are  the  clay-slate  altered  and  rendered  crys- 
talline by  the  action  of  heat. 

After  leaving  Liguria,  the  rock  of  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  Apeiiuines  is  composed  is  a  limestone  which 
presents  itself  under  different  aspects.  It  contains  very  few 
fossils,  and  affords  very  little  interest  to  the  geologist;  its 
uniformity  is  absolutely  wearisome.  Once  entered  within  its 
domain,  we  may  travel  for  days  without  meeting  anything 
to  relieve  the  tedium  of  its  eternal  sameness.  It  is  the 
sole  constituent  of  the  Apennines  of  Tuscany,  Romagna, 
Fabriano,  Foligno,  and  the  Abruzzi,  and  stretches  uninter- 
ruptedly through  the  provinces  of  Basilicata  and  Ban  to 
the  extreme  point  of  Otranto.  The  Apennines  come  close 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  until  that  river  takes  a  sudden 
turn  to  the  south-west,  in  the  immediate  neiglrbourhood  of 
Monte  Sant*  Oreste,  the  antient  Soracte,  whicn  is  an  outlier 
of  the  Apennines,  as  geologists  term  such  detached  h^s, 
when  they  are  composed  of  the  same  materials  as  the  main 
ridge:  it  rises  to  the  height  of  2140  feet.  In  the  Cam- 
pagna  di  Roma,  a  range  of  mountains,  composed  of  the 
same  limestone,  is  separated  from  the  central  chain  by  the 
valley  of  the  Tolero.  This  detached  group,  the  territory 
and  stronghold  of  the  antient  Volsci,  extends  in  a  direction 
nearly  north  and  south,  fVom  Monte  Fortino,  a  part  of  the 
antient  Montes  Lepini,  to  the  sea  at  Terracina,  and  rises 
in  some  places  to  considerable  heights :  according  to  the 
measurements  of  Prony,  Monte  Schiera  d*Asino  is  4878 
and  Monte  Canreo  4816  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Another  subordinate  range  extends,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  between  Salerno  and  Nocera  to  Cape  Campanella, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  gulf  of  Naples,  of  which  the  island 
of  Capri  is  a  prolongation.  In  this  group,  Monte  St  An- 
gelo  di  Castellamare  rises  to  the  height  of  4688  feet,  and 
Monte  Solaro,  in  the  island  of  Capri,  to  3195  feet,  according 
to  Tenore  in  his  Geographic  Physique  du  Royaume  de 
Ncmles, 

On  tlie  western  side  of  the  Apennines  the  limestone  is 
mostly  covered  by  tertiary  and  volcanic  products,  so  that  it 
seldom  appears  far  from  the  central  chain,  unless  when  the 
subordinate  branches  rise  to  considerable  heights.  On  the 
eastern  side  the  tertiary  deposits  do  not  extend  so  far  south, 
at  least  they  do  not  cover  a  great  extent  of  country,  and  in 
some  places,  as  in  Puglia  Pietrosa,  a  part  of  antient  Apulia, 
the  limestone  rises  to  the  surface  of  tne  ground,  in  inclined 
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beds,  from  the  central  nmge  te  the  sea  shore ;  and  in  the 
eulture  of  the  olive  and  vine  in  that  oountry,  they  break  the 
masses  of  limestone  to  come  at  a  layer  of  oehreous  earth  in 
which  to  set  the  plants.  From  the  great  toaroity  of  organic 
remains,  we  yet  know  little  with  certainty  about  the  geological 
age  of  the  Apennine  limestones,  and,  indeed,  we  cannot  say 
if  they  belong  to  one  or  to  different  periods ;  it  is  generdlly 
supposed  that  they  belong  to  some  part  of  our  secondary 
series  between  the  lias  and  the  chalk,  and  most  probably  iu 

freater  part  are  equivalents,  in  point  of  age,  to  our  oolite 
eposits.  Like  most  other  limestone  formations,  they  abound 
in  great  caverns.  \ 

Calabria  has  hitherto  been  little  explored  by  geologists. 
The  Apennine  limestone  extends  into  it;  but  there  are 
also  large  tracts  of  the  country  occupied  by  primary  strata, 
and  a  granitic  ridge  passes  throuffh  it,  wnich  rises  to  the 
height  of  several  thousand  feet.  There  are  besides  tertiary 
deposits,  to  which  we  shall  afterwards  allude. 

Low  hills  of  rounded  undulating  forms  skirt  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  Ligurian  Apennines,  and  cover  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Tuscan  and  Roman 
Apennines  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  They  have 
been  called  by  geologists  the  Subapennines,  as  they  never 
rise  above  a  mc^erate  degree  of  elevation.  They  are  com- 
posed of  marls,  covered  by  yellow  sand,  both  abounding  in 
organic  remains,  and  have  been  considered  by  Brocchi,  who 
first  described  them  in  detail,  and  by  other  geologists,  as 
belonging  to  one  period  of  formation.  But  }/n,  Lyell  is  of 
opinion  that,  while  there  is  a  considerable  correspondence  in 
tne  arrangement  and  mineral  composition,  there  is  not  that 
close  resemblance  in  all  parts  of  the  Subapennines  which 
should  lead  us  to  assume  an  exact  identity  of  age,  and  that 
the  fossils  they  contain  indisputably  prove  that  they  were 
deposited  during  three  distinct  periods.  He  considers  that 
the  tertiary  strata  of  the  hill  of  the  Superga,  near  Turin,  as 
well  as  the  greater  part  of  those  in  the  valley  of  the  Bor- 
mida,  belong  to  the  Miocene  period;  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  Subapennine  formations  of  Northern  Italy  and  Tus- 
cany, and  perhaps  those  around  Rome  also,  belong  to  the 
older  Pliocene  period ;  and  that  the  tufaceous  formations  of 
Naples,  the  calcareous  strata  of  Otranto,  and  probably  the 
greater  part  of  the  tertiary  beds  of  Calabria,  were  deposited 
during  the  newer  PUocene  period.  (See  Lyell's  Principles 
qf  Geology,  vol.  iii.  ch.  xiL) 

The  marls  are  composed  of  clay,  with  much  calcareous 
matter,  are  of  a  greyish-brown  or  blue  colour,  often  without 
lines  of  stratification,  but  sometimes  thinly  laminated. 
They  are  frequently  of  great  thickness,  as  m  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Parma,  where  the  marl  is  2000  feet  thick. 
They  contain  beds  of  lignite  and  of  gypsum,  and  detached 
crystals  of  gypsum ;  sometimes  they  pass  into  compact  lime- 
stone, and  occasionally  there  are  interstratified  beos  of  sand- 
stone. They  constitute  very  frequently  the  surface  of  the  coun- 
try, but  more  usually  are  covered  with  sand.  The  great  arena- 
ceous deposit  lies  generally  upon  the  marl,  but  sometimes  it 
is  seen  reposing  en  the  Apennine  limestone.  It  sometimes 
passes  into  a  calcareous  sandstone,  and  between  Florence 
and  Poggibonzi  there  is  a  range  of  conglomerate  belonging 
te  the  same  deposit,  extending  eleven  miles,  the  pebbles  of 
which  are  chiefly  limestone.  (Lyell,  ibid.  vol.  iii.)  Both  the 
marls  and  the  yellow  sand  abound  in  organic  remains,  but 
not  universally,  for  there  are  often  large  tracts  of  both  with- 
out any  fossils.  The  shells  are  usually  in  a  high  state  of 
preservation,  even  to  their  colours  and  the  ligament  which 
unites  the  valves ;  they  are  referable  to  species  and  families 
of  which  the  habits  are  extremely  diversified,  some  living 
in  deep,  others  in  shallow  water,  some  in  rivers,  others  at 
their  mouth.  Many  are  identical  with  species  now  inha- 
biting the  adjoining  seas,  others  with  species  now  living  in 
tropical  seas.  The  remains  of  cx>rals  and  fishes  are  not  un- 
f^quent,  as  well  as  detached  bones,  and  even  entire  skele- 
tons of  whales  and  other  cetacea.  The  skeleton  of  a  whale 
twenty-one  ibet  long  was  found  by  Cortesi  near  Castel 
Arquato,  between  Parma  and  Piacenia,  in  the  marl,  and 
oyster-shells  were  adhering  to  a  part  of  the  head,  showing 
that  it  must  have  lain  as  a  skdeton  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
Bones  of  land  animals  are  frequently  met  with,  and  that 
they  were  transported  to  the  bed  of  tne  sea  is  evident  from 
their  being  associated  with  marine  shells,  and  from  the 
thigh-bone  of  an  elephant  having  been  disinterred,  with 
oyster-shells  attached  to  it,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  whale's 
sieleton  mentioned  above. 

Besides  these  marine  tertiary  deposits,  there  are  others 


which  are  lacustrine,  thit  is  to  s«y,  the  m&teritls  tnust  hate 
been  deposited  in  ftesh«water  lakes.  A  formation  of  thift 
sort  occurs  in  the  Upper  Val  d*  Amo :  this  great  valley, 
which  is  surrounded  by  precipitous  rocks,  coubists  of  three 
distinct  basins,  connected  together ;  the  uppermost  is  that 
of  Are2zo,  the  next  that  of  Figline,  and  the  lowest  tbat 
of  rincisa.  The  basin  of  Aretzo  contains  a  deposit  of 
rolled  pebbles,  heaped  together  without  any  order,  with 
fossil  bones  in  the  lower  part  of  the  mass,  and  covering 
a  blue  micaceous  clay,  with  bones  and  beds  of  lignite. 
In  the  basin  of  Figline,  the  same  clay  is  covered  by 
rolled  pebbles,  fine  sand,  and  coarse  quartzose  sand,  and 
bones  have  been  found  in  all  the  beds.  In  the  basin  of 
rincisa  there  are  the  same  deposits  of  clay  and  sand,  but 
the  pebbles  are  wanting:  these  last  are  larger  in  size  and 
more  numerous  in  proportion  as  they  are  nearer  the  secon- 
dary rocks  of  Vallombrosa,  ii^  the  upper  part  of  the  valley, 
from  which  they  have  been  deriv^.  These  deposits  rise 
considerably  above  the  present  bed  of  the  Amo ;  the  blue 
clay,  which  is  always  undermost,  from  50  to  60  feet ;  the 
ffravel  as  much  as  200.  They  contain  no  fossil  marine  pro- 
ductions whatsoever,  their  shells  belonging  exclusively  to 
fresh  water.  The  most  extraordinary  circumstance  con- 
nected with  this  lacustrine  deposit,  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
Apennines,  is  the  enormous  quantity  of  the  bones  of  great 
quadruped^  belonging  to  warm  climates,  some  of  them  the 
inhabitants  of  swamps,  and  all  of  extinct  species.  They 
are  the  mastodon,  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  hippopotamus ; 
the  skeletons  of  the  latter  are  exceedingly  abundant,  no 
less  than  forty  individuals  having  been  found  prior  to  1829. 
Brocchi  relates  that  such  is  the  quantity  of  elephants* 
hones,  that  the  valley  is  like  a  vast  cemetery  of  these  gigantic 
animals,  and  that  before  the  peasants  learned  to  keep  these 
reUcs  for  sale  to  the  curious,  they  used  to  inclose  their  gar- 
dens with  legs  and  thigh-bones  of  elephants.  Besides  these 
greater  animals,  bones  have  been  found  ef  bears,  hycenas, 
an  animal  like  the  panther,  wolves,  boars,  tapirs,  dorses, 
buffaloes,  oxen,  and  stags.  '  In  winter,*  says  Mr.  Lyell, 
*  the  superficial  degradation  of  the  soil  is  so  rapid,  that  bones, 
which  tne  year  before  were  buried,  are  seen  to  project  from 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  are  described  by  the  peasants  as 
growing.  In  this  manner  the  tips  of  the  horns  of  stags,  or 
of  the  tusks  of  hippopotamuses,  often  appear  on  the  surface, 
and  thus  lead  to  the  discovery  of  an  entire  head  or  skele- 
ton.* 

Besides  this  great  lacustrine  deposit  of  the  Upper  Val 
d'Amo,  there  are  others  of  a  like  nature,  sucn  as  at 
Cadibona  near  Savona,  where  strata  of  gravel,  sand,  anl 
clay  are  associated  with  several  seams  of  lignite  or  brown 
cofd,  from  two  to  six  feet  in  thickness,  the  whole  deposit 
exceeding  eight  hundred  feet  in  depth.  In  the  midst  of  the 
coal  beds  have  been  found  entire  jaws  and  other  bones  of  an 
extinct  quadruped  of  the  pachydermatous  or  thick-skinned 
tribe,  called  by  Cuvier  Anthracotherium,  the  bone  itself 
beinff  changed  into  a  kind  of  coal. 

Vfe  have  still  to  notice  a  very  important  feature  connected 
with  the  structure  of  the  Apennines,  namel^^t  the  region  which 
has  been  devastated  by  internal  fires.  This  region  is  nearly 
confined  to  the  middle  part  of  Italy,  and  to  the  western  side 
of  it.  The  volcanic  district,  properly  so  called,  is  bounded 
on  the  south  by  Cape  Campanella  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  and  on  the  north  by  the  river  Ombrone,  which 
enters  the  sea  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  island  of  Elba ;  the 
distance  between  those  limits  is  about  230  miles.  It4  greatest 
breadth,  which  is  about  forty  miles,  is  at  Radicofani  in  the 
high  road  between  Sienna  and  Rome,  a  volcanic  mountain 
3060  feet  hieh.  Monte  Amiata,  which  is  also  volcanic,  and 
5  794  feet  hiffh,  Ues  immediately  west  of  Radicofani.  Volcanic 
action  has  long  ceased  in  every  part  of  thii  district,  except 
at  its  southern  extremiW ;  and  there  are  no  historical  recoras 
of  that  action,  except  with  respect  to  Vesuvius  and  the  coun- 
try immediately  contiguous.  The  volcanic  matter  which 
covers  the  country  is  mostly  in  the  state  of  ashes  and  cinders, 
either  loose  or  agglutinated  together,  forming  what  the 
Italians  call  tttfa ;  buC  there  have  been  also  eruptions  of  solid 
lava  in  many  places,  which  are  now  seen  in  the  form  of  beds 
and  chffs  of  ha^  rock.  Of  these  last  one  of  the  most  remark 
able  is  the  group  of  hills  south  of  Rome,  of  which  Monte 
Cavo,  the  antient  Alban  Mount,  is  the  moat  conspicuous  part, 
rising  to  the  height  of  31 10  feet  The  waters  of  the  Alban 
Lake  fill  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano  from  whieh  streams 
of  lava  once  flowed  over;  one  of  these  may  be  traced  by  the 
side  of  the  Appian  Way  to  within  two  mil^s  of  the  gatee  ol 
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U  ikm  quftvriM  ik«r*»  wbidi  Ht0  fttroUtd  the 
IM^g  itdnes  of  ih«  city  both  in  tatieiil  mi4  modtrn  timei, 
the  Uva  U  0b9tnF«d  to  be  nx^  feel  thick,  and  to  reel  ufon 
previously  ejected  cinden.  The  Lego  Brtcciano,  north  of 
Rome,  was  once  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  and  u  now  sur- 
rounded by  hills  of  solid  lava,  which  send  forth  numerous 
branehes,  aotient  streams  of  melted  stone,  into  tiie  surround- 
ing country :  and  between  the  lake  and  Civita  Yecohia  there 
is  a  chain  of  limestone  hills,  at  the  eastern  end  of  which  lava 
has  burst  through,  and  now  forms  great  vertical  masses. 
Another  range  of  hills,  composed  of  compact  lava,  which 
branches  out  on  every  side,  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Viterbo;  the  highest  point,  Monte  Soriano,  the  antient 
Mens  Ciminus,  is  4183  fbet  above  the  sea.  The  whole 
surface  of  the  district  we  are  now  deaoribing  is  not  covered 
by  volcanic  products,  fbr  both  the  Apennine  limestone  and 
tertiary  formations  rise  up  in  many  places  from  beneath 
them,  and  in  other  places  they  are  covered  by  fresh-water 
deposits  which  have  been  fbrmed  since  the  eruptions  ceased. 
The  country  round  Rome  is  overspread  with  volcanic 
matter,  and  the  seven  hills  themselves  are  composed  of  the 
same  materials  lying  above  marine  tertiary  formations,  i 
These  last  are  laid  bare  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  Hill ;  i 
and  Monte  Mario,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  446  feet 
high,  is  whollv  composed  of  the  Subapennine  deposits,  large 
oyster-shells  having  been  found  in  abundance  at  the  very 
summit.  The  volcanic  products  are  found  high  up  amonff 
the  sinuosities  of  the  Apennine  valleys :  ascending  the  bed 
of  the  Teverone,  stony  tufa  forma  loity  rocks  near  Vioo- 
vtro,  above  Tivoli,  and  still  farther,  at  a  short  distance  from 
Subiaco:  in  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  it  surrounds  the  insi^- 
lated  Soracte,  and  it  is  also  found  in  the  valleys  of  that 
branch  of  the  Apennines  which  terminates  in  the  sea  at 
Terracina«  It  is  an  important  circumstance  in  the  geolo- 
gical history  of  Italy  that  the  volcanic  products  alternate  in 
many  situations  with  the  tertiary  marine  deposits,  and  that 
elephants*  bones  have  been  found  at  considerable  depths 
imoedded  in  the  tufa.  Marine  shells  are  contained  in  the 
tu&  or  volcanic  ashes  on  the  summit  of  Monte  Cavo,  at  an  | 
elevation  of  more  than  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  We  pass 
over,  at  present,  Mount  Vesuvius  and  the  great  vulcanic  dis- 
trict which  surrounds  it,  because  these  will  be  ti'eated  of  with 
n^ore  detail  upon  a  fUture  occasion.  Tliere  are  several  in- 
stances of  volcanic  action  more  in  the  centre  of  the  Apen- 
nines, and  for  detached  from  the  great  region  of  volcanos 
we  have  been  speaking  of,  as  at  Telese,  between  Capua  and 
Benovento,  and  Mount  Vultur  in  Apulia. 

We  have  alluded  to  deposits  still  newer  than  the  volcanic 
ejections ;  these  are  of  iresh-water  formation,  and  are  an 
important  feature  in  the  physical  structure  of  the  country. 
They  are  composed  of  san^  clays,  and  marls,  and  of  the 
solid  stone  called  travertino,  a  corruption  of  the  antient 
name  for  it,  viz.  nburtinunuJbec^uiB  it  was  found  in  great 
abundance  near  the  town  of  Tibur.  All  these  deposits  con- 
tain lacustrine  shells,  particularly  such  as  frequent  stagnant 
waters.  The  travertipo  is  a  aeposit  from  water  holding 
carbonate  of  lime  in  solution*  by  means  of  the  carbonic  acid 
which  is  common  in  spring  waters ;  by  exposure  to  air  the 
carbonic  acid  escapes,  and  the  carbonate  of  nme  is  depOHited : 
such  springs  abound  in  many  parts  of  central  Italy  within 
the  volcanic  region.  In  some  parts  of  Tuscany  the  slanting 
sides  of  hills  are  covered  with  travertino.  Several  instances 
are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lyell  (Principles  qf  Geology,  vol.  i. 
ch.  xil),  and  many  by  Brocchi,  in  his  work  on  the  geology 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  At  Vignone,  near  Radico- 
fani,  a  spring  has  deposited  a  series  of  strata  to  the  depth 
of  200  feet,  and  the  stone  is  so  compact  as  to  fonn  an  extol- 
lent  materisd  for  architectural  purposes.  At  San  Filippo, 
the  water  is  so  highly  charged  with  calcareous  matter,  that 
ft  hard  stratum  oi  fttone,  a  foot  in  thickness,  is  obtained  in 
four  months,  and  there  is  a  deposit  of  it  a  mile  and  a 
ouarter  in  length,  a  third  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  250  foet 
tnick  in  some  places.  There  are  vast  formations  of  traver- 
tino at  Tivoli,  and  quarries  of  it  at  Ponte  Leucano  in  the 
neiffhbourhood,  which  have  supplied  the  materials  for  some 
of  tne  most  splendid  edifices  of  antient  and  modem  Rome. 
These  fresh-water  deposits  appear  in  so  many  places,  that 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  they  extend  over  the  whole 
country  around  Rome.  Travertino,  contalnina  fVesh-water 
and  land  shells,  some  of  which  are  identical  with  the  snails 
now  common  in  the  gardens  of  Rome,  forms  thick  solid  beds 
on  the  Aventine  HiU  above  half  a  mile  in  length ;  and  fresh- 
water depo9i^  are  found  »t  the  height  of  150  foet  above  \\ip 


Tiber  on  the  Saqniline  Hill.  In  many  plaeet  they  wMb 
the  bonet  of  elephants,  and  other  land  animals,  at  in  tb# 
celebrated  Mom  Socer  near  Rome,  where  elephants'  bones, 
inorusted  with  calcareous  spar,  were  dug  out  of  a  gravel  pit, 
at  a  depth  of  thirty  feet  below  the  surface. 

Before  concluding  this  rapid  sketch  of  the  geological 
structure  of  the  Apennines,  it  will  be  usefril  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  those  great  revolutions  in  the  phy- 
sical constitution  of  Italy,  which  the  records  preserved  in 
her  mountains  and  her  soil  so  clearly  point  out.  Many  and 
great  changes  must  have  taken  place  in  that  portion  of  the 
crust  of  the  globe  long  before  the  Apennines  were  formed . 
upon  the  consideration  of  these  we  shall  not  enter,  but  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  events  of  a  more  recent  geological  date. 
It  is  an  established  principle  in  geology,  that  all  stratified 
rocks  containing  manne  remains  must  have  been  originally 
deposited  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  sea  in  a  horizontal,  or  nearly 
horixontal  position,  and  the  inclined  strata  of  the  Apennines 
must  therefore  have  been  upheaved  from  the  bed  of  the 
ocean ;  it  is  probable  that  they  were  at  the  same  time  raised 
some  thousand  foet  above  tlie  surface  of  the  water,  forming 
a  long  tongue  of  land,  or  a  chain  of  islands.  The  rocks  of 
which  they  are  composed  must  have  been  afterwards  in  part 
broken  and  abraded,  to  supply  the  materials  of  the  conglo- 
merates and  other  tertiary  formations  now  found  at  their 
foot,  for  in  all  these  the  parent  rock  is  recognizable,  in 
rounded  pebbles.  These  materials  must  have  been  washed 
down  into  the  adjoining  seas,  together  with  remains  of 
plants  and  of  the  animals  which  inhabited  the  land,  where 
they  formed  stratified  deposits,  inclosing,  during  the  process 
of  consolidation,  shells  and  other  marine  bodies.  By  ^ 
renewal  of  the  internal  elevating  force  these  deposits  were 
in  their  turn  upheaved  to  form  the  Subapennine  hills,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  central  mountain  chain  must  have 
been  raised  to  a  greater  hei^^bt,  mater  extension  must  have 
been  given  to  the  land,  the  islaims  disappearing  as  the  lower 
parts  of  the  mountains,  of  which  they  formed  the  summits, 
rose  more  and  more  above  the  surface  of  the  water ;  and 
thus  must  Italy  ha^e  assumed  nearly  its  present  form. 
But  during  the  time  that  those  tertiary  formations  were  in 
progress,  there  must  have  been  submarine  volcanos  at  work, 
which,  from  time  to  time,  spread  their  ejections  over  the  bed 
of  the  sea,  and  thus  thi  y  i)ecame  interstratified  with  the 
materials  pouring  down  liuui  the  land.  There  must  then 
have  ensued  a  renewal  of  the  upheaving  force,  and  the  eflect 
of  that,  whether  by  sudden  or  by  continued  gradual  eleva- 
tions during  a  long  period,  amounted  to  a  raising  of  the 
land  at  least  3000  feet,  for  marine  shells  are  imbedded  in 
the  volcanic  tufo  of  the  Alban  Mount  at  that  height  above 
the  present  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  This  elevating 
process  must  have  taken  place  subsequently  to  the  ejection 
from  the  submarine  volcanos  of  the  ashes  and  tufo  which 
cover  the  country  more  or  less  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Apennines  from  Tuscany  to  the  borders  of  Calabria;  for 
thev  are,  for  the  most  part,  arranged  in  regular  stratified 
beds  and  contain  marine  shells.  That  they  were  not  depo- 
sited in  fresh  water  is  also  evident  from  this,  that  they  are 
found  in  the  islands  of  Ischia  and  Procida  where  no  great 
lakes  could  have  existed ;  and  in  the  foinner,  marine  shells 
imbedded  in  tufa  were  observed  by  Mr.  Lyell  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  2500  feet.  The  new  land  thus  laid  bare  must,  in 
process  of  time,  have  become  covered  with  vegetation, 
tiourishing  in  a  climate  suited  to  the  rhinoceros,  elephant, 
and  hippopotamus,  which,  with  numerous  other  animals  be- 
longing to  species  now  extinct,  and  of  kinds  now  unknown 
in  \Vx\)\  must  have  roamed  there  in  vast  numbers.  In 
this  state  of  things,  parts  of  the  countr}'  must  have  been 
covered  by  vast  lakes  of  fresh  water,  fbr  lacustrine  deposits 
arc  met  with  at  inter\'aU  nearly  over  the  whole  peninsula. 
8iib8e(|uently  to  tliis  epoch,  other  great  revolutions  must 
have  taken  place  when  the  barriers  of  these  lakes  were 
broken  down,  and  when  the  erosions  of  torrents  and  denu- 
dations of  floods  foshioned  the  surf^u^  of  the'  country  into 
those  forms  which  it  now  presents.  Such  are  the  conclu- 
sions to  which  an  examination  of  the  geological  phenomena 
of  Italy  seems  to  lead. 

The  Flora  of  the  Apennines  is  so  very  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Alps,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  add  any- 
thing respecting  their  botany,  beyond  referring  to  the  latter 
article. 

APENRADE,  a  Danish  sea-port,  situated  at  the  bottom 
of  a  gulf,  called  the  *  Apenrader  FBhrde,'  in  the  Little  Belt 
ftbout  twenty-seven  tniles  WN.W,  of  Schleswig,  in  the  duchy 
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of  wliieh  name  it  is  comprised.  It  has  sea-baths,  a  towns- 
men's and  charity  school,  cotton-print  works,  and  three 
poor-houses,  and  is  defended  by  a  castle,  in  which  the 
MiUff  of  the  place  resides.  The  titide  and  navigation  of  the 
town  support  a  population  of  about  3000.  The  harbour  is 
shallow,  and  the  shipping,  therefore,  are  moored  about  a 
hund^nd  yards  below  the  bridse.  Its  open  roadstead  is  un- 
safe in  winter  time.  Long.  9^38'  E.,  lat.  55°  8'  N. 
APE  RE  A,  a  species  of  wild  guinea-pig.  [See  C\vy.] 
APERIENTS,  in  medicine.  [See  Cathartics.] 
APErrALOUS  plants  constitute  one  of  the  divisions  in 
Jussieu's  Natural  System.  They  comprehend  all  genera 
which  are  dicotyledonous  or  exogenous,  and  which  have  a 
odyx  without  corolla ;  by  some  they  are  called  monochla- 
mydeous.  The  character  by  which  these  plants  are  defined 
is  as  constant  as  any  of  those  which  botanists  employ  for  sub- 
ordinate divisions,  but  it  must  not  be  considered  absolute : 
for  not  only  are  many  of  the  genera  which,  in  consequence  of 
their  natural  affinities,  are  included  among  apetalous  plants 
provided  with  rudimentary  petals,  but  it  occasionally  happens 
that  in  orders  otherwise  constantly  Himished  with  a  corolla, 
particular  genera  occur  in  which  no  petals  are  produced ;  a 
very  remamtble  instance  of  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  the 
pretty  little  shore-plant  found  on  most  of  the  sandy  beaches 
of  this  country,  and  called  Crlaux  maritima.  This  species 
is  very  nearly  related  to  the  primrose,  and  certainly  belongs 
to  the  same  natural  order  as  that  plant,  but  it  has  no  corolla ; 
in  place  of  which  the  border  of  the  calyx  becomes  coloured, 
ana  it  Uierefore  apparently  belongs  to  the  apetalous  division, 
although,  in  reality,  it  forms  an  exception  to  the  character 
of  monopetalous  plants.  It  is  circumstances  of  this  kind 
that  chiefly  constitute  the  difficulty  of  studying  plants  ac- 
cording to  the  Natural  System ;  but  it  is  a  very  great  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  such  cases  are  numerous  enough  to 
prove  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  student 

APHE'LION,  from  the  Greek  itirb,  from,  and  ^Xtoc,  the 
sun,  means  that  point  of  a  planet's  orbit  which  is  farthest 
fktmi  the  sun.  Its  opposite  point  is  the  pbrihblion,  iirom 
wipl,neario,  and  4X<oc,  the  stm,  which  is  the  nearest  point  to 
the  sun. 


Let  S  represent  the  sun,  SAB  the  earth's  orbit,  or  plane 
of  the  ecliptic,  and  S  A  a  narallel  to  the  line  in  which  the 
earth^s  equator  cuts  the  ecliptic,  from  which  line  all  helio- 
centric longitudes  (that  is,  measured  round  the  sun)  are 
measured  in  the  direction  of  the  earth's  motion,  represented 
by  the  arrow.  Let  CDE  be  a  part  of  the  orbit  of  a  planet, 
SE  the  longest  line  which  can  be  drawn  through  S,  then 
E  is  the  aphelion  of  the  planet.  If  a  plane  SEG  be 
drawn  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic,  the  an^le  A  S  G  is  the 
heliocentric  longitude  of  the  aphelion  E.  The  term  is  not 
usually  applied  to  satellites,  though  they  too  have  their 
aphelia. 

The  supposition  of  the  planets  moving  in  elliptic  orbits 
round  the  sun  is  not  true,  unless  the  ellipses  themselves 
be  supposed  slowly  to  change  their  positions  and  figures. 
In  all  the  planets,  except  Venus,  a  very  little  more  than 
a  complete  revolution  must  be  made  between  two  aphelia  ; 
in  Venus,  on  the  contrary,  a  little  less.  This  inequality 
is  represented  by  saying,  that  the  aphelia  of  all  the 
planets,  except  Vc^jius,  sbwly  increase  in  longitude,  while 
that  of  Venus  decreases.  The  apparent  motion  of  the 
aphelia  is  greater  than  the  real,  since  the  line  SA  moves 
slowly  backwards.  [See  Precession.]  The  apparent 
annual  motion  of  the  aphelia  is  the  annual  precession  of 
the  equinoxes,  together  with  the  real  annual  motion,  except 
in  the  case  of  Venus,  in  which  the  apparent  motion  is  the 
precession  of  the  e<iuinoxes  diminishea  by  the  real  motion. 
The  apparent  motion  of  the  aphelion  of  Venus  is  like  that 
of  all  the  others,  in  the  direction  of  the  earth's  motion,  for 
though  the  aphelion  of  Venus  moves  backwards,  the  line 
S  A  does  the  same  at  a  greater  lattew  The  following  table 
gives  the  heliocentric  longitudes  of  the  aphelia  of  the  bodies 
of  the  solar  system  at  the  dates  speoified,  together  witb  the 
apparent  annual  increase  of  longitude,  made  up  of  real 
tncr^a^e  ^d  preoessipni  at  above  described.    Those  of  the 


new  planets  and  comets  cannot  yet  be  considered  as  ascer- 
tained with  the  same  degree  of  aocuraey  as  those  of  the 
old  planets.  All  but  the  comets  are  taken  from  Baxly^t 
Astronomical  Tables  and  Formulae.  ^ 

Old  Planets,  January  1, 1801 — 


Planet. 

Helioc  Lx>Dg.  of  Aphelion.    Yearly  appareot 

loereaaa  of  Do. 

Mercury 

264<=» 

21'      47"             55"- 9 

Venus 

308 

43       53               47   '4 

Earth 

279 

30         5               61    -8 

Mars 

162 

23       57               65   "9 

Jupiter 

191 

8       35               57   -1 

Saturn 

269 

9       30               69   -1 

Herschel 

347 

31        16               52  '5 

New  Planets,  January  1,  1820 — 

Vesta 

69° 

33'      24"             94" '^Z 

Juno 

233 

33      46      undetermined. 

Ceres 

327 

.    7       32              121-3 

Pallas 

301 

7        4      undetermined. 

Comets— 

Date. 

Name  of  DiMoram.         Long,  of  ApheUon. 

1835 

Halley                   123^ 

1832 

Encke                  337 

1832 

Biela                     288 

The  longitude  of  the  aphelion  of  Halley*s  comet  is  that 
predicted  for  its  approaching  appearance. 

APHIS,  the  plant-louse,  or  puceron,  an  extensive  genus 
of  insects,  interesting  to  naturalists  on  account  of  their  very 
peculiar  economy,  and  no  less  so  to  gardeners  and  farmers 
on  whose  crops  many  species  commit  most  destructive  de- 

Eredations.  As  instances  of  the  latter  we  may  refer  to  the 
op-fly  (A.  humuli)  and  the  beanniolphin  {A.  fab(s)  ; 
flowers,  such  as  the  rose,  the  China  aster,  and  the  various 
chrysanthemums,  suffer  from  other  species.  During  the 
summer  of  1 833,  the  cabbaee  and  turnip  crops  in  Kent 
were  much  injured  and  often  destroyed  by  countless  swarms 
of  A.  brassicce. 

These  insects  are  characterized  by  a  soft  oval  body,  a 
small  head,  entire  and  semi-globular  eyes,  antennee  of  seven 
joints  longer  than  the  body,  often  setaceous,  sometimes 
thickened  towards  the  top,  toe  two  joints  at  the  base  very 
short,  the  next  very  long  and  cylindrical.  The  beak  (haus- 
tellum)  arises  from  the  under  part  of  the  head  between 
the  fore-legs,  and  descends  almost  perpendicularly.  The 
wings,  when  developed,  are  four  in  number,  but  some  natu- 
ralists represent  the  upper  wings  rather  as  wing  cases  {elytra), 
from  their  difference  or  texture.  The  legs  are  very  long  and 
slender,  in  consequence  of  which  they  walk  awkwatdly.  In 
sketching  the  history  of  these  singular  insects,  it  will  bo 
most  convenient  to  begin  it  at  the  close  of  autumn,  when 
many  of  the  species,  such  as  A.  quercus.  A,  rosce,  &c., 
are  numerous,  some  winged  and  some  without  wings,  of  both 
sexes,  so  that  while  the  first  may  fly  to  a  distance,  the  se- 
cond are  confined  to  their  native  plant  or  its  \'icinity. 

After  pairing,  the  mother  aphis  deposits  what  have  been, 
by  some  natumlists,  termed  eggs,  in  a  place  suitable  for 
their  passing  the  winter;  but  different  places  are  chosen 
by  different  species ;  some  choose  the  oak,  and  place  the 
eggs  on  an  exposed  twig  high  on  the  tree,  others  in  tho 
sheltered'  crevices  of  bark,  or  even  under  ground.  Bonnet 
seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  aphides  are  always  vivipa- 
rous and  never  lay  eggs,  what  are  commonly  called  eggs 
produced  in  autumn  being  a  sort  of  cocoon,  consisting  of 
the  young  aphis  inclosed  in  an  envelope.  From  our  own 
observations  on  those  of  the  oak,  we  are  convinced  that  this 
is  the  fact ;  but  we  cannot  afiirm,  upon  negative  evidence, 
that  none  of  the  species  lay  real  eggs. 

The  cocoons  or  eggs,  whichever  they  may  be,  remain  torpid 
during  the  winter  (the  parents  having  died  alter  producing 
them,)  and  are  called  into  life  with  the  return  of  genial  wea- 
ther in  the  spring.  The  number  of  insects  produced  must 
of  course  correspond  to  the  number  of  cocoons  or  eggs  laid 
the  preceding  autumn,  but  being  all  ushered  into  active 
life  at  the  same  time,  their  simultaneous  appearance  has  led 
to  the  popular,  but  erroneous  notion,  that  they  are  generated 
by  the  air.  Blighting  weather,  as  it  is  termed,  is  also  ac- 
cused of  spreading  the  destructive  swarms  over  hop-grounds 
or  bean-fields,  but  their  rapid  increase  is  wholly  caused  by 
their  wonderful  powers  of  multiplying. 

All  the  aphides,  it  has  been  well  ascertained,  which  ap- 
pear in  spring  are  exclusively  females,  no  males  being  found 
till  the  autumn;  apd  these  females  Me^ endowed  with  ^ 
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fecundity  almost  incredible.  M.  Latreille  says,  one  female 
during  Uie  summer  months  will  produce  about  twenty-five 
a-day,  and  M.  Reaumur  calculated  that  one  aphis  may  be 
the  progenitor,  during  its  life,  of  the  enormous  number  of 
5,904,900,000  descendants.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the 
young  female  aphides  produced  during  summer  to  pair  with 
a  male,  which  indeed  would  be  impossible,  as  no  males 
are  then  to  be  found ;  yet  these  females  go  on  producing 
each  their  twenty-five  a-day  of  living  young  ones,  all  of 
which  become  in  a  short  time  as  fertile  as  their  parent 

This  is  a  circumstance  so  different  fh>m  anytning  known 
amongst  other  animals,  and  altogether  so  extraordinary, 
that  it  could  not  be  credited  had  it  not  been  proved  beyond 
all  contradiction  by  the  careful  experiments,  suggested  by 
R^umur,  of  the  French  academicians,  which  may  be  seen 
at  len^h  in  In$ect  Miscellanies^  chap.  x.  The  result  was, 
that  nme  generations  were  obtained  without  pairing  in  the 
course  of  three  months. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  most  species  are  fur- 
nished with  a  pair  of  pn^ecting  tubes,  through  which  Uiey 
eject  a  sweet  viscid  fluid,  weU  known  under  the  name  of 
honey-dew,  erroneously  supposed  to  be  an  exudation  from 
the  leaves  on  which  it  is  fbund.  It  is  also  said  that  the 
aphides  feed  on  this,  which  is  impossible  firom  the  structure 
or  their  mouths.  Ants,  however,  and  bees,  are  very  fond 
of  it. 

ATHORISM  (a^pt<r/A^),  literally  *  a  limitation,*  or  *  a 
fixing  of  limits,*  and  hence  used  by  tne  Greek  writers  to  ex- 
press a  short  sentence,  containing  a  moral  precept,  or  a 
rule  of  practice,  briefly  and  forcibly  exi>re8sed.  The 
term  has  been  adopted  in  medicine;  for  instance,  boUi 
Hippocrates  and  Boerhaave  have  written  books  entitled 
Aphorisms,  containing  medical  maxims,  not  treated  argu- 
mentatively,  but  laid  down  as  certain  truths.  For  example, 
'  Neither  repletion  nor  hunger,  nor  anything  which  exceeds 
natural  limits,  is  ^ood.'  The  word  is  similarly  used  in  the 
civil  law.  We  give  the  following  as  specimens  of  moral 
aphorisms. 

'  It  is  always  safe  to  learn  from  our  enemies ;  seldom  safe 
to  instruct,  even  our  friends.* — Lacon.  •  He  will  easily  dis- 
cern how  little  of  truth  there  is  in  the  multitude;  and 
though  they  are  sometimes  flattered  with  tliat  aphorism, 
will  hardly  belie\*e  the  voice  of  the  people  to  be  the  voice  of  1 
God.* — ^Brown's  Vulgar  Errors,  book  i.  3. 

Sayings  of  this  description  are  well  adapted  to  make  an 
impression  on  the  memory ;  but  they  tend  to  substitute  | 
authority  instead  of  judgment,  as  the  motive  of  action,  and 
may  therefore  be  as  well  applied  to  maintain  prejudices  as  to 
assert  truths ;  to  impose  conventional  and  needless  restraints, 
as  to  furnish  safe  rules  of  conduct  to  the  inexperienced.  It 
is  with  reference  to  this  that  Milton  uses  the  word.  •  There 
is  no  art  that  hath  been  more  cankered  in  her  principles, 
more  soiled  and  slubbered  with  ophorisming  pedantry,  than 
the  art  of  policy.* 

APHRODl'TE,  the  goddess  of  love  and  beautv.  Ac- 
cording to  Homer,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Dione', 
one  of  the  Nereides,  or  ocean  nymphs :  a  later  legend,  told 
by  Hesiod  {Theog.  188),  relates  that  she  sprung  from  the 
foam  of  the  sea,  produced  when  Kronos  threw  into  it  the 
amputated  members  of  his  father  Uranos.  There  was  a 
celebrated  picture  of  her  rising  from  the  sea  (a  va^vo/Mviy), 
esteemed  the  master-piece  of  Apelles.  *  (See  Apbllbs.) 
She  first  came  to  land  at  the  island  of  Cythera,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  Cyprus.  These  islands  were  her  favourite 
places  of  resort,  and  many  of  her  epithets  are  derived  from 
them  (Gytherea,  Cypris,  Paphia,  &c.).  She  was  assigned 
in  marriage  to  Hephaestus  (Vulcan)  the  god  of  metal- 
lui^,  and  there  is  a  well-known  tale  of  her  detection  in 
an  amour  with  Ares  (Mars)  (See  Odyss.  viii.  266).  Hermes 
and  Poseidon  (Mercury  and  Neptune)  were  also  among  her 
favoured  suitors.  Her  amours,  however,  were  not  confined 
to  the  gods.  For  her  adventures  with  Adonis,  see  that 
article :  she  also  bore  iEneas  to  Anchises,  a  youth  of  the 
blood  royal  of  Troy,  as  is  largely  related  in  the  Hymn  to 
Aphrodite,  ascribed  to  Homer.  In  the  Trojan  war  she  was 
ranged  with  Apollo  and  Ares  on  the  side  of  the  Trojans,  and 
in  attempting  to  protect  her  son  iEneas,  was  wounded  by 
Diomed.  According  to  the  fictions  of  the  Mneid,  she  con- 
tinued to  extend  her  maternal  care  overiEneas,  and  brought 
about  his  establishment  in  Italy,  and  through  him  the 
Jalian  family  derived  their  descent  firom  her.  To  the 
Italians  she  is  known  by  the  name  of  Venus ;  a  goddess, 
pnibabiy>  of  indigenous  origin,  l^ut  so  confounded  in  the 


fictions  of  poett  and  mytliologers  with  the  Greek  Ap 
that  her  ot  gmal  attributes  have  nearly  disappearea. 

The  goddess  is  usually  represented  naked,  or  with  veiy 
scanty  drapery :  her  peculiar  attribute  is  the  eeitus  (Kwr6e 
IfiAc,  77.  XIV.  214),  or  embroidered  girdle,  whieh  had  tha 
power  of  inspiring  love  for  the  person  who  wore  it.  Her 
favourite  animals  were  the  swan,  the  sparrow,  and  the  dova : 
her  favourite  plants,  the  rose  and  myrtle.  The  bird  called 
iunx,  much  used  in  amatory  magic,  was  also  sacred  to 
her.  It  is  a  general  opinion  that  her  worship  was  intro- 
duced firom  Phoenicia,  and  that  she  is  identical  with  Astarte, 
the  Phoenician  goddess  of  the  moon.  In  the  antient  templet 
of  Cyprus  she  was  adored  under  the  fbrm  of  a  conical  stone, 
which  was  probably  an  aerolite.  The  Grecian  artists  repre- 
sented her  as  the  perfection  of  female  beauty.  One  picture 
of  Apelles  we  have  mentioned ;  another,  whidihe  left  imper- 
fect, was  esteemed  so  much  that  no  artist  dared  to  complete 
it.  Many  representations  of  the  goddess  in  sculpture,  on 
coins,  &C.,  are  extant:  among  these,  the  celebrated  statue, 
called  the  Venus  de*  Medici,  is  that  with  which  we  are  most 
familiarized. 

APHTHCyNIUS,  a  Greek  rhetorician  of  Antiooh,  whoM 
epoch  seems  rather  difficult  to  fix ;  some  place  him  about 
the  end  of  the  second  century  a.d.  ;  others,  as  Fabricius,  in 
the  third,  and  other  critics  still  later.  We  know  with  cer- 
tainty that  he  lived  after  Hermogenes,  because  he  quotes 
this  rhetorician,  and,  in  fact,  work^  up  the  Progumnasmaia 
of  Hermogenes  into  a  new  shape*  also  entitled  Pro^^^ymitat- 
mata.  Inere  is  a  curious  passage  in  Aphihonius  about 
Alexandria.  (See  De  Sacy*B  Abd-AUatif,  p.  182.)  Aph- 
thonius  has  also  left  forty  Greek  fables. 

The  work  of  Aphthonius  is  an  elementarv  treatise  on 
rhetoric ;  and  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeentn  centuries  it 
was  much  in  use,  and  there  were  numerous  editions  of  it 
Since  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Aphthonius  has 
had  no  editor,  and  we  believe  very  few  readers. 

Aphthonius  was  first  printed  by  the  elder  Aldus  with  tha 
other  rhetoricians:  Rhetores  Graci.  Venice,  1508,  foL 
The  latest  edition  is  by  J.  Scheffer,  Upsal,  1670  and  1680, 
8vo.,  with  the  Progymnasmata  qf  Theon, 

APIAN,  or  APPIAN  (PETER),  an  astronomer,  and, 
we  may  add,  astrologer,  bom  at  Leipzig,  died  at  Ingoldistadt, 
where  he  was  professor  of  mathematics,  in  1552,  aged  fifty* 
seven.  His  real  name  was  Bienewitz,  sometimes  misspelt 
Binewilt  Biene  in  German  signifies  a  bee,  whence  tlM 
Latin  Apianus.  He  was  in  favour  with  Charles  V.,  who 
gave  him  an  order  of  knighthood'  and  the  title  of  Count,  at 
well  as  more  substantial  rewards.  He  is  principally  remark- 
able for  his  observations  of  comets,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  who  observed  that  their  tails  are  generally  turned 
from  the  sun.  He  also  attempted  the  solution  of  astrono- 
mical problems  by  mechanism,  as  described  in  his  Opus 
Ccesareum,  and  is  said  moreover  to  have  pointed  out  the  use 
which  might  be  made  of  lunar  observations  in  navigation. 
For  a  list  of  his  works  (which  are  now  uninteresting),  see 
Vossius  de  Scientiis  Maihematicis ;  Montucla,  Histoire  des 
Maihem.,  vol.  i.  p.  623 ;  and  Hutton's  Mathematical  DiC" 
tionary,  article  '  Apian  ;*  but  more  particulariy  Kastner, 
Geschxchte  der  Matnemaiik,yo\,  ii.  p.  548,  where  more  detail 
is  given ;  or  Teissier,  Eloges  des  Hommes  Savans,  Leyden, 
1715.  His  son  Philip  succeeded  him  at  Ingoldstadt«  which 
place  he  was  obliged  to  quit  in  1658,  on  account  of  his  em- 
bracing the  Protestant  religion.  He  enjoyed  some  celebrity 
as  an  astronomer  and  mathematician,  and  died  professor  at 
Tubingen,  in  1589.  It  is  not  correct,  as  stated  in  several 
accounts  of  which  Montucla  is  apparently  the  source,  that 
the  only  work  of  his  which  has  been  preserved  is  a  letter  to 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel.  (See  Biographie  Umver- 
selle,  and  the  work  of  Teissier  above  cited.) 

APIARY,  a  place  for  keeping  bee-hives,  derived  iVom 
the  Latin  apis,  a  bee,  and  fdrmed  like  the  word  *  aviary.' 
The  proper  situation  of  an  apiary  engaged  the  attention  of 
antient  bee-keepers  as  much  as  it  does  in  modem  times, 
and,  leaving  out  a  few  fanciful  particulars,  the  directions 
given  by  Columella  and  Virgil  are  as  good  now  as  when 
they  were  written. 

As  to  the  aspect  of  the  apiary,  Virgil  says— 

'  A  station  matt  be  found 
To  gnstfof  wlud  Imporvlous.*— C»#cryic  ir. 

Milton  alleges  that  *  it  is  not  material  in  what  aspect 
the  stock  stands,  provided  the  sun  shines  on  the  hive  onca 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  for  that  well-peopled  hives,  kept 
dry,  will  thrive  in  most  situations.'    Wudman,  afpiUt  tells 
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m,  ibal  ike  tpwry  should  face  Utween  tbe  90Uth  *pd  west, 
in  a  plae^  neither  too  hot  pqr  toe  much  exposed  to  tbe  cold. 
•  I  have  ever  feund  it  best.'  be  says,  *  to  place  tbo  mouth  of 
the  bi^es  to  tbo  west  in  spring,  care  being  tahen  that  they 
enjoy  the  afternoon  sun;  the  morning  sun  is  extremely 
dangerous  during  the  colder  montbSt  when  its  glare  often 
tenSpts  thes6  industrious  insects  out  to  their  ruin ;  whereas 
the  mouth  of  tbe  hive  being  then  in  the  shade,  the  bees  re- 
main at  home,  and  as  clouds  generally  obscure  the  afternoon's 
sun  at  that  season*  the  bees  escape  the  temptation  of  goinpf 
.  Qut  When  food  is  to  be  obtained,  tbe  warmth  of  tbe  aur 
round  the  hive  continues  in  the  afternoon,  which  gtrenj^bens 
the  bees,  and  enables  them  to  pursue  their  labours.'  Dr. 
5vans,  in  bis  pretty  poem,  give*  very  similar  directions— 

•  ScroMi**!  from  the  eaat.  where  no  deluiWe  <l«wn 
OliUu.  whOe  It  tdmptt  them  o*er  the  dew-dnmp  Uwn ; 
8«t  M  OB  lo«d«i  «»c  tb«  Uboarm  loam. 
9ol'|  latt  ViifM  flarM  light  them  to  theii  home.'— n«  B«m. 

Bonner  stands  alone  in  recommending  an  easterly  aspect, 
wbieh  we  frequently  observed  to  be  chosen  in  the  numerous 
^iariM  in  Germany ;  we  Ibund  those  in  Switierland  and 
Savov  more  commonly  placed  towards  the  west. 

Wjldman  prefers  a  situation  in  which  bees  'returning 
bone  from  thf  ir  labours  may  descend/  and  Keys  says,  *  a 
▼alley  is  preferable  to  high  grounds  to  ikvour  their  increase ;' 
but  this  is  of  less  importance,  perhaps,  than  having  free 
tfftss  and  ingress  in  right  lines  from  and  to  tbe  apiary. 

As  to  tbe  adjuncts  of  the  apiary,  the  old  reoommendations 
ef  Virgil  are  as  excellent  as  any  in  modem  works.  He 
•♦ye— 

'  Let  fresh  •pringt  and  poQdf, 
VArdtnt  with  mois,  be  near ;  and  thallow  brookt. 
That  with  twin  current  through  the  mead«me  ran : 

ti  lelghVfiMf  banke  may  tempt  them  %•  avoid 
hieat;  and  tree*  with  hocpttoole  houghs 
iout  deuln  them,    whether  doll  In  ponds 
vatar  atand.  or  flov  In  llviug  rilla  i 
» the  midst  throw  willow-Uiughs  acroaa. 
And  planky  stones ;  where,  ii«  <m  bridges  rais'd. 
Tbay  may  alight ;  and  to  i\v 


B«|iand  their  wings;  ifohunce  the  « 

fialct'roas.  has  sprinkled  them  retimiitig  late ; 

Or  plunged  them,  blown  askance,  into  the  waTes.*— 2Vapp. 


Dr.  Bevan  thinks  an  apiary  would  not  be  well  situated 
near  a  great  river,  nor  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  as 
windy  weather  might  whirl  the  bees  into  the  water  and 
destroy  them  ;  yet  we  have  seen  very  thriving  apiaries  all 
along  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  borders  of  tbe  Swiss  lakes. 
Others  have  recommended  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea- 
Coast  as  very  eligible,  from  a  notion  uiat  the  bees  are  fond  of 
sea  water,  which,  however.  Keys  denies  from  personal  obser- 
Vstion,  his  own  bees  having  been  kept  near  the  sea. 

Heaths,  or  places  abounding  in  wild  (lowers,  are  the  best 
sites  for  an  apiary,  and,  in  default  of  this,  pasturage  must 
DO  provided,  such  as  gardens  where  flowers  are  cultivated, 
and  fields  in  which  are  sown  buck- wheat,  clover,  or  sainfoin. 
The  expedient  of  transnorting  apiaries  to  distant  places,  so 
as  to  take  advantage  of  the  seasons  when  diiferent  flowers 
are  in  blow,  has  b^n  resorted  to  in  various  countries,  parti- 
cularly in  Egypt,  and  along  the  great  rivers  of  Europe. 

M.  Maillet,  who  was  French  consul  in  Egypt  in  I692> 
informs  us  that,  al>out  the  end  of  October,  all  such  inha- 
bitants of  Lower  E^pt  as  possess  hives,  embark  them  on 
the  Nile,  and  convey  them  upon  that  river  to  Up{>er  Effypt ; 
calculating  to  arrive  there  at  the  time  when  the  inundation 
is  subsiding,  and  the  lands  having  been  sown,  the  flowers 
begin  to  bud.  The  hives  being  come  to  this  part  of  Egypt, 
are  there  placed  pyramidically  in  boats  prepared  for  that 
purpose,  after  being  marked  and  numbered  by  the  several 
owners.  Here  the  bees  feed  in  the  fields  during  some  days, 
and  when  it  is  supposed  that  thejr  have  got  in  all  the  honey 
and  wax  that  can  be  met  with  within  two  or  three  leagues 
round,  their  conductors  convey  them  in  the  same  boats  two 
or  three  leagues  lower,  and  remain  there  as  long  as  is  ne- 
cessary to  enable  them  to  collect  all  the  riches  of  the 
new  station.  Thus  the  earth  forwards  its  productions,  and 
tlio  plants  come  into  bloom  in  proportion  as  they  come 
nearer  to  their  place  of  abode.  In  fine,  about  the  beginning 
of  February,  after  having  travelled  through  the  whole  length 
of  Egypt,  they  arrive  at  the  spots  whence  they  had  set 
out,  and  return  to  their  respective  habitations :  for  care  is 
taken  to  set  down  exactly,  in  a  roll  or  register,  ever}*  district 
whence  the  hives  set  out  in  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
their  number,  and  the  names  of  the  particular  persons  who 
sent  them,  as  likewise  the  nark  or  number  of  the  boats,  in 
Vhieh  they  were  placed  aecordine  to  ^eir  several  babita* 
lions.     Niebubr  saw  upon  the  f^ile,  between  Cairo  and 


Damietta,  a  convey  of  4000  hivm  in  ^ir  traniil  ftwn 
tapper  Egypt  to  the  Delta. 

Goldsmith  describes,  firom  hit  own  observation,  a  kind  of 
floating  apiary  in  some  parts  of  ^ranee  and  Piedmcgit, 
'  They  nave  on  board  of  one  barge,"  he  says,  *  three-score  or 
a  hundred  bee-hives,  well  defended  from  the  inclemeney  of 
an  accidental  storm ;  and  with  these  the  owners  float  gently 
down  the  stream ;  one  bee-hive  yields  the  proprietor  a  con* 
siderable  income.  Why,*  be  adds, '  a  method  similar  to  this 
has  never  been  adoptea  in  England,  where  we  have  more 
gentle  rivers,  and  more*  flowery  banks,  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  I  know  not ;  certainly  it  might  be  turned 
to  advantase,  and  yield  the  possessor  a  secure,  though  per* 
haps  a  moderate  income.* 

Dr.  Bevan  stronglv  recommends  the  apiary  to  be  roofed 

in  by  erecting  a  bee-nouse,  or  converting  to  that  use  som« 

building  alr^y  constructed,  as  niuch  preferable  to  an  api* 

ary  out  of  doors,  both  for  convenience  and  security,  as  well 

as  ultimate  profit.    He  thus  describes  his  own : — *  Ine  whole 

!  building,  besides  answering  the  purpose  of  an  apiary,  may 

be  made  subser\  ient  to  other  uses :  my  own  serves  ro|r 

,  storing  potatoes.    The  potatoe-cellar  is  sunk  two  thirds  Of 

'  its  depth  in  the  earth*  and  the  bee-house  is  raised  upon  it» 

having  a  couple  of  steps  up  to  the  door.    The  dimensions  of 

both  are  seven  feet  six  inches  by  six  feet  clear  within, 

which  afibrds  room  for  five  colonies. 

*  The  piles  or  stories  of  bee-boxes  are  placed  in  the  bee- 
house  at  somewhat  less  than  two  feet  apart,  so  as  to  make 
the  external  entrances  to  the  several  piles  about  a  yard 
asunder.— (See  the  plate  which  forms  the  frontispiece  of 
Dr.  Bevan  s  work.) 

'  On  the  inside  of  the  bee-house,  the  boxes  in  the  upper 
row  stand  about  table  height,  those  in  the  lower  about  six 
inches  above  the  floor.  On  the  outside,  tbe  entrances  to  the 
upper  row  are  about  five  feet,  to  the  lower  about  three  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  entrances  through  the  wall  ma^  be 
cut  in  stone,  bricks,  or  wood,  and  should  be  chamfered 
away  on  the  outside,  leaving  the  wall  at  those  parts  as  thin 
as  practicable,  and  letting  the  opening  correspond  in  size 
with  the  outlets  that  are  sunk  in  the  floor-boards  hereafter 
described.  The  potatoe-cellar  is  built  with  bricks,  the  bee- 
house  of  timber,  lathed  and  plastered  within,  and  thatched 
on  the  outside. 

'  Where  the  bees  enter  the  boxes,  two  wooden  shelves  er 
resting-boards  are  fixed,  two  or  three  inches  thick,  to  pre- 
vent warping ;  they  extend  tbe  whole  len|^h  of  the  building, 
are  about  a  foot  wide,  and  rest  on  cross  pieces  nailed  fast  to 
the  uprights  with  which  the  bee-house  is  built ;  these  cross 
pieces  extend,  also,  about  fifteen  inches  into  the  bee- house, 
wbec^  they  serve  as  supporters  for  the  shelves  on  which  the 
bee-boxes  are  placed.  The  resting-boards  on  tbe  outside 
are  divided,  by  bricks  on  the  edge,  into  several  compartmentst 
as  shown  in  the  frontispiece;  the  bricks  extend  the  full 
width  of  the  resting-board,  and  all  the  compartmenu  are 
slated  over.  Thus  the  entrances  are  sheltered,  and  accom- 
modation is  afforded  for  the  bees  when  they  are  at  any  time 
driven  home  by  stress  of  weather  in  greater  numbers  than 
can  readily  pass  through  the  entrances  into  the  boxes. 

'  The  building  is  not  only  thatched  on  the  top,  but  down 
tbe  sides  and  ends,  as  low  as  tbe  potatoe-cellar.  On  that 
side  where  the  bees  enter  the  boxes,  the  thatch,  of  course, 
terminates  at  the  top  of  the  compartments,  over  which  it  is 
spread  out  so  as  to  conceal  the  slate  coverings.  The  floor 
of  the  bee-house  is  boarded,  and  the  potatoe-cellar  is  ceiled, 
the  space  between  the  ceiling  and  the  floor  above  being 
filled  up  with  dry  saw- dust' 

It  is  but  right  to  say,  however,  that  Keys  is  altogether 
against  plainng  hives  on  benches,  and  he  thinks  it  ai  great 
deal  worse  to  have  them  under  cots  or  sheds  with  shelves 
therein  one  above  another,  on  the  principle  recommended 
by  Dr.  Bevan,  inasmuch  as  these  afford  harbour  fbr  enemies^ 
and  are  inconvenient  to  manage.  Keys  himself  recom- 
mends for  each  hive  separate  stands  made  by  driving  four 
strong  stakes  into  the  ground  three  or  four  feet  apart,  in 
the  form  of  a  square.  Eight  or  ten  of  these  in  one  place, 
he  thinks,  are  enough,  and  when  more  swarms  are  to  be 
disposed  of,  he  thinks  it  better  to  have  them  in  separate 
gardens  to  prevent  quarrels,  which  often  happen  when  th^ 
swarms  are  numerous. 

The  various  forms  of  hives  will  be  noticed  under  the  article 
Hive. 

API'CIUS.  There  were  three  Romans  of  this  name,  all 
of  them  celebrated  for  their  lov^  of  (;ood  eating.    The  first 
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wai  conttrntxurftrv  with  Sylla :  the  lacond  with  Augustus  and 
Hberius ;  the  third  with  Tngan.  Of  these  the  second  is  the 
most  famous,  being  celebrated  by  Seneca,  Pliny,  Juvenal, 
Martial,  &c.  Athenseus  (p.  7,  Casaub.)  places  him  under 
Tiberius;  besides  his  general  reputation  fbr  profuse  and 
delicate  attention  to  the  gratification  of  his  own  palate,  he 
obtains  credit  with  that  author  for  original  genius  in  the 
composition  of  certain  cakes,  honourably  distmguished  by 
the  epithet  Apician,  Seneca  says  that  he  wan  alive  in  his 
time,  and  infected  the  age  by  establishing  a  regular  school  of 
professors  and  punils  in  the  science  of  good  eating  in  Rome, 
fh>m  which,  in  tne  days  of  simplicity  and  severity,  even 
philosophers  had  been  exoelled  as  the  corruptors  of  youth. 
The  inordinate  expense  of  nis  ouUnarv  establishment  reduced 
his  fortune  and  involved  him  in  debt ;  he  therefore  found 
himself  obliged  to  look  into  his  affairs,  and  regulate  his 
expenditure.  He  found  that  when  his  incumbrances  were 
cleared  off,  he  should  have  left  a  pittance  utterly  inadequate 
to  keep  suoh  a  body  and  soul  together ;  wherefore,  he  took 
poison  in  preference  to  pining  after  unattainable  luxuries. 
Pliny  calls  him  the  greatest  gormandizer  that  ever  appeared 
in  the  world,  and  mentions  various  raffouts  invented  by  him  : 
in  short,  he  was  the  Cook 9  Oracle  of  imperial  Rome.  The 
third  Apicius  is  to  be  honoured  as  the  inventor  of  the  art  of 
pickling  oysters  (Athen.  7.);  several  jars  of  which  he  sent 
to  the  Sinperor  Trajan  when  in  Partbia.  Distant  as  was 
their  destination,  they  reached  it  In  high  preservation  and 
tempting  savour. 

The  name  of  Apicius,  long  after  the  time  even  of  the 
last  of  these  three  philosophers,  was  familiar  as  a  house- 
hold and  culinary  word.  Their  fkme  was  perpetuated  by 
the  spirit  of  party  :  and  the  cooks  of  ages  after  were  divided 
into  Apicians  and  anti-Apicians.  A  treatise  '  De  re  CuU- 
naria  is  extant  under  the  name  of  Cselius  Apicius.  It  is 
considered  by  critics  as  antient,  although  not  written  by 
any  of  the  three  whom  we  have  mentions.  Martin  Lister 
republished  it  in  London  in  1 705,  with  the  title  De  Obtonm 
et  CofuUmentis,  sive  de  Arte  Coquinaria,  The  humorous 
Dr.  King  ridiculed  it  in  a  poem,  entitled  The  Art  of 
Cookery,   (See  Biog.  Univereeue,) 

A'PION.  son  St  Poseidonius,  was  bcMH  in  Oasis,  a 
town  in  Libya,  seven  days'  ioumey  firom  Thebes,  proba- 
bly the  modem  Oasis,  called  £1  Wah.  Apion  was  edu- 
cated at  Alexandria,  and  wished'  to  pass  for  a  Greek  native 
of  that  city*  although  he  was  of  Egyptian  extraction.  Some 
have  thought  that  the  name  of  Apion  is  derived  from  Apis. 
Apion  was  a  disciple  of  Apollonius,  the  son  of  Archibius, 
and  of  Didymns,  nom  whom  he  imbibed  his  fondness  for 
the  poetry  of  Homer.  Under  the  emperor  Claudius,  who 
reigned  a.d.  41 — 54,  he  succeeded  the  Grammarian  Theon 
at  Home.  "When  the  Greek  inhabitants  of  Alexandria 
endeavoured  to  deprive  the  Jews  who  resided  there  of  the 
privileges  conferred  upon  them  by  Alexander  the  Great  at 
the  foundation  dT  the  city,  and  confirmed  by  the  Ptolemies 
and  the  Caesars,  Apion  was  appointed  to  advocate  their 
cause  against  the  Jews.  On  this  occasion  he  endeavoured 
to  kindle  the  wrath  of  the  emperor  Caius  Caligula,  by 
pointing  out,  that  the  Jews  would  neither  erect  statues  to 
the  emperor,  nor  swear  by  his  name,  whilst  they  pre- 
ferred to  worship  the  head  of  an  ass  made  of  solid  gold, 
which  was  of  immense  value,  and  was  stated  to  have  been 
first  discovered  when  Antiochus  Epiphanes  entered  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  reported 
to  have  taken  this  idol  away,  and  to  have  set  a  Greek  cap- 
tive at  liberty,  whom  he  found  confined  within  the  sanc- 
tuary in  order  to  be  sacrificed  after  having  been  fattened 
Jy  tne  most  delicious  animal  fbod.  It  was  stated  that  the 
ews  were  in  the  habit  of  preparing  every  year  such  a 
human  sacrifice,  in  the  intestines  of  which  they  discovered 
the  events  of  futurity,  and  that  all  Jews  tasted  annually 
these  human  entrails,  in  order  to  pledge  themselves  afresn 
to  hate  the  Greeks. 

Apion.  with  these  monstrous  fkbles,  did  not  fully  succeed 
against  Philo,  who  was  sent  to  Rome  by  the  Jews  of  Alexan- 
dria, to  plead  their  cause.  Philo,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  embassy  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  commenced  his  reply 
to  Apion*  s  accusation,  but  the  Emperor  Caius  insultingly 
commanded  him  to  leave  the  imperial  presence.  All  ex* 
pected  the  worst  consequences  firom  the  emperor's  wrath,  but 
Philo  said  to  the  bystandins  Jews :  Be  of  good  cheer,  for 
Caius  itttacks  us  with  words,  but  really  he  has  begun  to 
fight  against  God.  The  Emperor  sent  Petronius,  the  suc- 
temxt  $t  Vitf  UinSy  as  legate  to  Syria,  wi^  orders  to  place  a 


•tatueof  his  imperial,  or  mherdiviiM  ttl^sty,intb«  t^pto 
at  Jerusalem.  Petronius  marched  an  iu'my  into  Judtta,  but 
was  so  much  touched  with  the  intreaties  ef  the  Jews  not  to 
profkne  their  sanetuary,  and  with  th^ir  readiness  rather  to 
di^  than  to  admit  the  emperor's  statue,  that  he  delayed  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  and  requested  the  emperor  to 
revoke  his  orders:  Caius  granted  this  revocation  to  his 
favourite  Herodes  A^ppa,  but  cemmanded  Petronius  to 
commit  suicide  for  his  disobedience.  The  news  of  Caligula  s 
death  arrived  in  Syria  before  the  letter  in  which  Petronius 
was  ordered  to  kill  himself,  if  he  would  avoid  the  tortures  pre- 
pared for  him.  Thus,  Anion  s  plan  to  hurt  the  Jews  was  pro- 
videntially foiled.  (See  Joseph.  ArrJUtoiogia,  I.  xviii.  cap.  H.) 
Philo*s  work,  entitled  mpi  kfurAv  cat  irtfii  irptefltUtt  irpi^ 
rd'ioy,  Embatsy  to  the  Emperor  Caius,  is  still  in  pai  I  extant. 
Apion  was  esteemed  for  bis  learning,  but  aLready,  before  his 
contest  with  Philo,  he  was  known  atRome  as  a  man  of  osten- 
tatious character.  Tiberius  named  him  CymMkm  mimdkf, 
Cymbal  qfthe  univeree,  on  account  of  his  vain  boastings ;  but 
Puny,  Apion*s  disciple,  calls  him  rather  pMie^fimm  iym- 
panum,  or  the  kettledrum  of/tune.  The  following  writings 
of  Apion  we  find  quoted  :  jSgyotiaea,  in  five  books  t  this 
work  contained  a  description  of  the  curiosities  of  Eg^'pt: 
A  Hietory  according  to  Nations;  On  the  Merits  o/Alix- 
ander  the  Great ;  Against  the  Jews;  On  tAe  Luxury  qfApi^ 
eius ;  On  the  Language  qf  Rome ;  De  Disciplim  M^tallica; 
aU*«c  '0/ifHDi«ai.  But  of  all  these  writings,  there  hav^  only 
been  preserved  the  story  of  Androdus  and  the  Lion  (Gel- 
lius,  V.  1 4) ;  and  the  Dolphin  at  Dicnearrhia  (Gelliu$,  vii.  8) : 
with  fragments  from  the  work  against  the  Jews,  prestrvea 
by  Josepnus  in  his  reply. 

Flavins  Josephus  wrote  two  books  on  the  antiquity  of 
the  Jews  against  Apion  after  his  death,  tn  the  first  book 
Josephus  refutes  the  gross  mistakes  and  misrepresentations 
of  Manetho,  Berdsus,  and  many  other  Gentues  who  had 
written  without  accurate  infbrmation  on  the  aflkirs  of  the 
Jews.  Most  of  the  works  against  which  Josephus  wrote  art 
now  lost,  and  only  known  from  his  quotations.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  book,  Josephus  refutes  especially  the 
misrepresentations  of  Apion  and  his  authorities.  The  dedi- 
cation of  these  two  books  to  Epaphroditus,  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  dedications  prefixed  to  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  Luke,  and  the  Acts,  to  Theophilus.  (Set 
pni^  P  jlIPDV  pages  535  and  536,  ed.  Breithaupt.  Se- 
neca, ep.  88.  Plin.  Praf.  Hist  Nat.  and  lib.  xxxvi.  c.  12, 
Ersch  and  Gruber ;  Suidas,  ed.  Kiister,  i.  p.  267.) 
APIS.    [SeeBsB.] 

APIS,  a  sacred  bull,  whose  station  and  temple  were  at 
Memphis  in  Egypt.  He  must  be  distinguished  fh>m  Mneuis, 
the  sacred  bull  of  Heliopolis.  The  real  or  true  Apis  was 
known  firom  among  aU  other  bulls  by  ceptain  marks,  which 
are  mentioned  by  nerodotus  and  Pliny  (iii.  28 ;  viii.  46). 
His  birth  is  commonly  described  as  miraculous ;  though  pro* 
duced  from  a  cow,  his  conception  was  caused  by  the  descent 
of  liffhtnin^,  or  the  influence  of  the  moon^s  beams.  When 
the  bull  Apis  died,  or  had  been  put  to  death  after  living  the 
prescribed  number  of  years  (according  to  some  authorities) 
a  aucceesor  was  diligently  sought  for,  and,  when  found,  was 
installed  in  his  temple  of  Memphis  with  all  due  solemnity. 
The  cow  was  not  eaten  in  Egypt,  but  the  bull  was  used  as 
food ;  yet  no  bull  could  be  slaughtered  till  it  had  been  fii*st 
ascertained  that  it  had  none  of  the  marks  which  charac- 
terized a  sacred  bull.  When  this  was  ascertained  satisfkc- 
torily,  the  priests  put  a  seal  or  mark  on  the  animal,  to  sig- 
nify that  it  might  be  slaughtered :  no  unstamped  Vull  could 
be  slaughtered,  under  pain  of  dtlith.  The  object  of  tiie 
regulation  was  probably  the  raising  an  income  by  a  t.ix  on 
slaughtered  animals.  There  might  possibly  be  other  rea- 
sons also.    (Herod,  ii.  38.) 

The  worship  of  Apis  existed  at  least  as  late  u  the  reign  of 
Septimius  Severus.  We  hear  of  Greeks  and  Romans  of 
rank  paying  their  respects  to  the  bull  of  Memphis,  in  which 
curiosity  and  superstition  appear  to  ha>'e  been  blended, 
Alexander  the  Great,  when  he  visited  Memphis,  sacrificed 
to  all  the  Gods,  and  Apis  among  the  rest,  In  which  hh  showed 
more  political  wisdom  than  the  Persian  madman  Cambys^oA, 
who,  200  years  before,  had  insulted  the  Egyptians  by  stab- 
bing their  deity.  Germanicus  CsDsar,  wlien  he  visited 
Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  went  to  see  Apis  at  Mem- 
phis. It  was  a  fiivourable  sign  when  the  animal  would  take 
food  fh>m  the  hand  of  his  visitor,  and  tlie  reverse  was  looked 
upon  as  presaging  misfortune.  The  bull  refused  what  the 
hand  of  Germanicus  oflbred,  and  the  Ronum^  general  died 
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•bortly  after  at  Antioch.  Strabo  describes  the  ApU  and 
his  temple  in  the  following  terms,  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to 
Egypt  (xvii.  p.  807) : — '  Memphis  contains  a  temple  of  Apis, 
who  is  the  same  as  Osiris.  The  bull  Apis  is  kept  in  an 
apartment  (<n}(c6c)>  and  is  regarded  as  a  god :  he  is  quite 
wnite  on  the  forehead  and  some  other  parts  of  the  body,  but 
in  every  other  part  black.  By  these  marks  they  always  de- 
cide which  bull  is  to  be  the  successor  of  Apis  when  he  dies. 
In  front  of  the  apartment  is  an  inclosure,  in  which  there  is 
another  apartment  for  the  bull's  mother.  They  allow  the 
sacred  bull  to  conie  into  this  court  or  inclosure  at  certain 
times,  and  chieiiy  for  the  purpose  of  being  shown  to 
strangers.*  The  bull  Apis,  it  is  presumed  (Herod,  iii.  29.), 
was  embalmed  when  he  died.  Lucas  says  (vol.  i.  p.  345, 
Voyage  fait  en\l\A)  that  he  observed  bulls'heads  in  several 
niches  of  the  catacombs  of  Abbusir :  he  also  found  a  bull 
embalmed,  and  in  a  great  chest,  on  which  the  head  of  the 
animal  was  represented ;  the  case,  he  says,  was  gilded  and 
painted.    (See  also  Abd-AUatif,  De  Sacy,  p.  201.) 

The  deity  Apis  was  probably  a  symbol  of  the  Nile  (see 
Jablonsky,  Pantheon,  Apis),  or  of  tlie  earth  and  fertility, 
as  the  cow  also  was  in  the  Egyptian,  and  still  is  in  the 
Hindoo  mythology.  The  god  Sivas,  in  the  Indian  mytho- 
logy, has  his  sacr^  bulls,  which  are  characterized  by  certain 
marks,  and  a  colossal  bull  of  stone  is  often  an  ornament  of 
his  temples.  The  bull  (but  not  the  cow)  is  an  object  of 
worship  still  in  India.  (See  Colonel  Briggs*  Letters  on  In- 
dia, p.  72.)  The  sacred  bulls  of  Benares  still  walk  about 
the  streets  of  the  holy  city,  or  stop  up  the  ro«d,  and  can- 
not be  disturbed  without  aU  due  respect. 

The  tendency  of -the  IsraeUtes  to  fall  into  the  idolatrous 
worship  of  the  bull  or  cow  is  seen  from  the  history  in  Exo- 
dus, xxxii. ;  and  at  a  later  period,.  Jeroboam,  who  had  spent 
some  time  in  Egypt,  set  up  two  calves,  one  at  Dan  and 
the  other  at  Bethel,  and  established  temples  and  priests, 
probably  in  honour  of  Apis  and  Mneuis  respectively.  (See 
1  Kings  xii. ;  compare  Hosea,  chap.  x. ;  Bohlen's  AHes  In- 
dien,  i.  252,  &c. ;  Jablonsky 's  Pantheon,) 

A'PIUM  is  the  botanical  name  of  a  genus  of  umbelliferous 
plants,  among  which  the  only  species  of  any  importance  is 
the  common  celery,  Apium  graveolens.  This  valuable  vege- 
table is  found  naturally  in  the  ditches  of  almost  every  part  of 
Europe ;  it  is  even  met  with  in  tlic  Falkland  Islands,  where, 
if  It  has  orig[inally  been  carried  thither,  it  lias  naturalized 
itself  In  this  country  it  is  very  common  in  many  places,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  ditches  near  Sandwich. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  this  plant,  which  is  so  sweet 
and  wholesome  when  cultivated,  is  altogether  acrid  and  unfit 
for  food  when  wild.  It  is  by  some  supposed  that  the  dif- 
ference between  the  quality  of  the  two  states  is  owing  to  so 
large  a  part  of  the  stem  and  leaves  of  the  cultivated  species 
being  hidden  from  the  action  of  light  by  the  soil  which  is 
heaped  up  about  it,  and  being  in  consequence  unable  to 
generate  m  much  abundance  the  peculiar  principle  on  which 
the  acridity  depends.  Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  this 
explanation,  it  evidently  does  not  apply  to  the  variety  called 
eeleriac,  in  which  the  sweetness  and  wholesome  character 
of  cultivated  celery  are  maintained,  although  no  part  of  the 
leaves  are  deprived  of  the  fall  influence  of  light 

For  the  culture  of  celery  and  its  varieties,  see  Celbry. 

Parsley,  which  was  formerly  considered  a  species  of 
apium,  will  be  noticed  under  Pktrosblinum. 

APLOMB.    [SeeGARNKT.] 

APOCALYPSE.  The  word  apocalypse  iiL7roK&K%4i^) 
signifies  literally  uncovering,  unveiling,  and  is  used  in  the 
New  Testament  to  express  especially  an  extraordinary 
revelation  of  the  will  of  (5od.  In  this  sense  the  apostle 
Paul  speaks  of  his  'preaching  Christ  according  to  the 
revelation  (kutA  airoie^v^tv  ftv(TT,)  of  the  mystery,  which 
was  kept  secret  since  the  world  began,  but  now  is  made 
manifest,  by  the  commandment  of  the  everlasting  Grod 
made  known  to  all  nations  for  the  obedience  of  feith.' — 
Rom.  xvi.  25, 26.  Compare  also  1  Cor.  xiv.  6,  where  we  find 
that  when  the  Christians  assembled,  every  one  had  a  psalm, 
a  doctrine,  a  tongue,  a  revelation  (apocalypse),  or  an  inter- 
pretation. In  these  and  similar  passages  the  gift  of  teach- 
ing, of  interpreting,  and  of  announcing  future  events  is 
oistinffuished  from  the  revelation  iapocalypee)  of  the  council 
of  CJod  to  the  spirit  of  the  receiver. 

But  the  word  apocalypsis  is  used  in  a  still  more  confined 

jense,  to  express  especially  the  prophetical  revelation  of  the 

i?^j      ^^^P™®^^  of  w»«   Messiah's  kingdom.     Works 

Which  describe  future  conflicts  between  the  power  of  the 


Messiah  and  the  opposing  powers  of  Satan,  unbelief  and 
superstition,  form  the  apocalyptical  literature.  The  revela- 
tions in  these  works  communicate  visions  in  "symbolical 
language.  The  c^calyptical  is  a  branch  of  the  prophetical 
literature.  Every  apocalyptical  book  is  prophetical,  but 
every  prophetical  book  is  not  apocalyptical. 

Apocalyptic  writings  develope  that  future  kingdom  of 
the  Messiah  which  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  the 
Biblical  doctrine  in  the  Old  as  well  as  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Apocalyptic,  as  well  as  profane,  literature,  has  its 
epochs  and  periods  of  flourishing  and  of  decay ;  and  it  is 
divided  into  canonical  and  apocryphal  branches. 

The  first  epoch  is  the  Jewish.  The  book  of  Daniel  is  the 
prototype  of  all  subsequent  apocalypses.  The  fundamental 
idea  of  Jewish  apocalyptics  is  the  first  advent  of  the 
Messiah  in  order  to  lay  the  foundation  of  his  kingdom. 
In  the  Jewish  -apocalyptics,  everything  concerning  the 
Messiah  is  future. 

The  second,  or  the  Christian,  epoch,  of  apocalyptic  litera- 
ture begins  after  the  development  of  Christ's  kingdom : 
consequently,  the  Christian  apocalyptics  are  clearer  than 
the  Jewish.  The  Jewish  apocalyptics  still  continued  after 
the  first  advent,  as  long  as  the  ideas  about  the  Messiah 
retained  great  vigour  among  the  Jews ;  but  they  degene- 
rated into  apocryphal  imitations  of  earlier  apocalypses. 
These  apocr}'phal  apocalypses  of  later  Jews  were  often 
interpolated  by  Christians.  The  decay  of  Jewish  apoca- 
lyptics after  the  first  advent  was  necessary ;  because  Chris- 
tianity is  the  only  true  continuation  of  Biblical  Judaism. 
The  stream  of  Jewish  apocalyptics  is  lost  in  the  sands  of 
the  Talmud.  Some  account  of  Jewish  apocryphal  apoca- 
lypses will  be  given  under  the  articles  Henoch,  Esra, 
Patriarchs,  Isaiah. 

"  In  the  history  of  the  Apocalypse,  we  have  to  consider  who 
was  the  author  of  the  work  who  calls  himself  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  first  chapter  ; — *  Johannes  a  servant  of 
the  Lord.'  Some  critics  have  asserted  that  this  description 
which  the  author  gives  of  himself  is  a  proof  that  the  Apo- 
calypse was  not  written  by  the  apostle  St.  John,  but  by 
another  servant  of  the  Lord,  who  would  not  assume  any 
apostolic  dignity;  and,  fUrther,  that  in  the  usual  title  of 
the  book  C AiroKaXv^f/ic  Itoavvov  rov  ^loXoyov)  he  is  not  called 
St.  John  the  apostle,  but  only  John  the  divine,  or  the  theo- 
logian. But  most  critics  suppose  that  the  present  title  to 
the  Revelations  can  only  refer  to  that  apostle  who  wrote 
more  explicitly  about  the  dinne  logos  i0tov  \6yo£)  than  any 
other  of  the  evangelists.  Those  who  entertain  any  doubt  on 
this  head  will  find  in  Suicer  s  Thesaurus  that  the  Greek 
words  from  which  our  terms  theolo^  and  theologian  are 
derived,  mean  respectively  in  the  antient  fathers,  especially 
the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  of  the  logos  and  teachers  of 
the  logos.  Whoever  compares  the  phraseology,  imagery, 
and  doctrine  of  the  Apocalypse  with  that  of  the  gospel  and 
the  epistles  of  St.  John,  will,  indeed,  find  a  great  difference. 
The  Greek  style  of  the  Apocalypse  is  strongly  tinctured  with 
Hebraisms,  and  its  imagery  is  bold.  The  style  of  the  gos- 
pel and  the  epistles  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  classic 
Greek,  and  is  almost  without  imager}-. 

Polyc^rp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  a  successor  of  one  of  those 
pastors  to  whom  the  seven  apocalyptical  letters  in  chap.  ii. 
and  iii.  were  addressed,  was  a  disciple  and  friend  of  St. 
John  the  apostle ;  and  Papias,  bishop  of  Hierapolis  near 
Laodicea,  was,  according  to  the  statement  of  Irensaus  (Adv, 
Hoir.  y.  33.).  *  a  hearer  of  John  and  a  friend  of  Poly  carp.' 
Polycarp  and  Papias  were  highly  esteemed  authors.  Po- 
lycarp's  letter  to  tfie  Philippians  is  still  extant,  but  of  the 
writings  of  Papias  some  fragments  only  have  been  preserved. 
In  Polycarp's  letter  to  the  Fhilippians  the  Apocalypse  is  not 
mentioned ;  but  his  disciple  Irensens  acknowledges  its  au- 
thenticity, and  appeals  to  the  testimony  of  those  who  had 
seen  the  face  of  St.  John. 

We  have  the  testimony  of  the  two  Cappadocian  bishops, 
Andreas  and  Arethas  of  Ctesarea,  who  lived  ih  the  last 
quarter  of  the  fifth  century,  that  Papias  recognised  the 
inspiration  and  authenticity  of  the  Apocalypse.  Andreas 
says,  at  the  c^jnclusion  of  his  introduction  to  his  commentary 
on  the  Apocalypse,  *It  is.  unnecessary  to  make  many  words 
about  the  inspiration  of  the  Apocalypse,  since  those  blessed 
men,  I  mean  Gregory  the  theologian  and  Cyril,  and 
besides  these  the  more  antient  also,  Papias,  Irenseus,  Me- 
thodius, and  Hippolytus,  testify  to  its  credibility.'  Arethas 
being  later,  repeats  nearly  the  same  statement  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  own  commentary.    Papias  died,  according  to  tho 
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Akxtndrine  CbroiTicle,  a.d.  163 ;  iherefore  be  most  have 
been  very  yoang  when  he  heard  St  John,  who  died  about 
A.D.  98. 

,  Jostinus  Martyr,  who  lived  between  a.d.  140-160,  and 
wag  nearly  contemporary  with  Polycarp  and  Papias,  was 
bom  in  Paleitine,  and  acquainted  with  Alexandria,  Rome, 
and  Asia  Minor.  At  Ephesus  he  hel^*  his  fkmous  diak«^e 
with  Trypho  the  Jew,  which  is  still  extant.  Jiirtinus  Mar- 
tyr quotes  in,  this  dialogue  Jer.  Ixv.  17,  &c.;  Gen.  ii.  17; 
Fs.  Ixxxix.  4,  to  support  his  doctrines  about  the  millen- 
nium, and  adds,  that  John  the  apostle,  in  the  Apocalypse, 
likewise  prophesied,  that  the  believers  iii  Christ  should 
dwell  in  Jerusalem  1000  years  before  the  general  resurrec- 
tion and  final  judgment  jihould  take  place. 

Melito,  bishop  of  Sardes,  to  which  town  one  of  the  apoca- 
Ivptical  letters  is  directed,  belonged  to  the  biblical  critics  of 
the  second  century,  and  wrote,  according  to  Eusebius,  'on 
the  devil  and  the  Apocalypse  of  John.*  Jerome  says,  in  effect, 
the  same. 

Probably  at  the  conclusion  of  the  second  century,  Theo- 
philus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  wrote  against  the  heresy  of  Her-, 
mo^nes.  .This work  is  lost,  but  Eusebius,  who  read  it, 
testifies  that  Theophilus  took  some  proofs  (fiaprvpiae)  from 
the  Apocalypse.  Theophilus  seems  also  to  use  apocalyptical 
langua^  in  his  work  (Ad  Autolycum,  ii*  28)  ;  'the  demon 
(devil)  IS  also  called  dragon  {Spoucutvy  Hence  we  infer  that 
the  Apocalypse  was  known  in  the  second  century  and  in- 
fluenced tlie  language  of  the  Christians. 

Eusebius  mentions  likewise  that  Apollonius  (who  was, 
according  to  the  book  Prcpde^tinattif,  which  was  written 
in  the  fifth  century,  bishop  at  Ephesus  in  the  second  cen- 
tury) quoted  the  Apocalypse  against  the  Montanists  Uiem- 
selves,  although  these  heretics  ^riVed  their  errors  especially 
from  this  part  of  the  New  Testament 

But  the  most  important  testimony  in  favour  of  the  Apoca- 
Ivpse  is  that  of  Irensus,  who  died  bishop  of  Lyons  a.d.  202. 
IrensBUS,  in  his  work  against  heretics,  quotes  long  passages 
from  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  whom  he  calls  expressly  the 
'disciple  of  Jesus ^  and  'the  recipient  of  the  revelation.* 
This  presupposes  that  its  canonical  character  was  then  gene- 
rally recognised.  IrensBUs  defends  the  apocalyptical  num- 
ber 666  against  the  spurious  616,  by  stating  that  all  war- 
ranted old  manuscripts  contained  666,  whidi  number  was 
also  supported  by  the  testimony  of  those  who  saw  the  face , 
of  John.  Irenaaus  modestly  confesses  his  own  inability  to 
explain  this  number,  and  says :  *  If  the  name  of  Antichrist 
were  to  have  been  openly  proclaimed  in  our  days,  it  would 
have  been  declared  by  him,  who  saw  the  revelation,  for  it 
was  seen  not  a  very  long  time  ago,  but  almost  in  our  own 
age,  namely,  at  the  conclusion  of  I>omitian*8  reign.*  This 
testimony  is  important,  because  Irenceus  was  bom  in  Asia 
Minor  where  the  Apocalypse  was  published ;  and  he  grew  up 
in  firiendly  intercourse  with  Polycarp  cf  Smyrna.  IrensBus 
knew  the  Mendly  circle  of  St.  John,  and  the  accounts  which 
were  in  vogue  among  his  disciples.  Irenaaus  had  a  very 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  most  distin^ished  Chris- 
tians in  the  east  and  west,  and  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
religious  differences  and  theological  debates  of  the  second 
century ;  consequently,  we  have  reason  to  say,  that  IrensDus 
wa  a  qualified  witness.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
believed  the  Apocalypse  was  written  by  John.  Irenous 
mentions  that  the  authenticity  of  St.  John*s  Gospel  was 
attacked  by  some,  but  he  mentions  no  opposition  to  the 
Apocalypse, 

The  letter  by  which  the  Christian  congregations  at  Vienne 
and  Lyons  report  to  those  in  Asia  and  Jrhrygia  the  persecu- 
tions suffered  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  a.d.  177,  proves  like- 
wise that  the  Apocalypse  was  then  much  read  and  generally 
recognised  in  uaul  and  Asia.  Irenseus  was  presbyter  at 
Lyons  when  this  letter  (see  Eusebii  HisL  Eccles.  v.  1-3) 
was  written,  and,  perhaps,  it  was  drawn  up  by  him  or  under 
his  direction.  The  numerous  Greeks  who  migrated  firom  Asia 
Minor  into  Craul  probably  took  with  them  the  Apocalypse, 

The  third  century  is  the  most  interesting  in  the  history  of 
the  Apocalypse,  The  disputes  against  the  Montanists  raised, 
among  other  tiieological  questions,  that  concerning  the  au- 
thenticilT  of  the  Apocalypse,  (See  Montanists.)  TertuUian, 
in  his  Montanisticid  writings,  constantly  appeals  to  the 
Apocalypse,  and  presupposes  its  genuineness.  (Marc.  4,  5.) 

It  is  very  important  that  the  spiritualizing  Origen  not 
only  mentions  the  Apocalypse  as  being  written  by  John, 
{Comment,  in  Ev,  Joanrds  ed.  Lommatrsch,  tom.i.  1. 6,)  bait 
says  very  decidedly  in  his  Commentary  that  John,  who  re- 


cUned  on  the  breast  ofJesas,  wrote  the  i^poM/|mtf.  Origen 
classified  the  bodks  then  used  by  Christians  mto  gentSn»^ 
spurious,  and  of  uncertain  authority,  and  numbers  the  A^ 
calypse  among  the  genuiM  canonical  books. 

Origen  was  the  greatest  biblical  critic  of  the  third  century ; 
and  it  is  an  important  fact  that,  in  investigating  the  canoni- 
cal limits  of  the  New  Testament,  he  did  not  meet,  either  in 
the  schools  of  Alexandria,  or  in  his  numerous  theological 
peregrinati<Ais,  with  any  sufficient  reason  for  doubting  the 
apostolical  authority  of  the  Apocalypse,  In  spite  of  opposi- 
tion fVOm  a  sect  called  the  Atogi,  who  asserted  that  the  Apo- 
calypse  was  an  uiiintelligible  and  irrational  fabrication  of* 
Cennthus,  it  maintained  its  authority  to  the  middle  of  the 
third  centurv  in  churches  fiur  distant  firom  each  other,  and 
it  was  used  in  theological  researches  and  ecclesiastical 
transactions  as  a  holy  writing  of  the  apostle  St  John.  But 
the  SyHan  national  church,  which  was  established  either  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  second  or  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  omitted  in  the  PesMto  the  second  and  third 
epistles  of  John,  the  second  of  Peter,  the  epistle  of  Jude, 
dnd  the  Apocalypse,  These  parts  were  added  to  the  Syrian 
New  Testameniiw  or  after  the  sixth  century.  But  Theo* 
philus  of  Antioch  in  the  second,  and  Ephraem  Syrus  in  the 
fourth  century,  (^uofe  the  Apocalypse,  and  ascribe  it  to  John. 
Hence  we  perceive  that  the  Apocalypse,  although  wanting 
in  the  Peshito,  was  recognized  amon^  the  theologians  of 
th^  Syrian  church.  (Compare  Lengerke  de  Ephraemi  Syri 
Arte  nermeneutica,  p.  5-8.) 

During  the  fourth  century  the  Apocalypse  was  used  in 
the  oriental  church  by  Athanasius,  Basilius  Magnus,  Gre- 
gorius  Nyssenus,  Didymus,  Ephraem  Syru6,  and  others. 
But  Cyrillus  of  Jerusalem,  who  died  a.d.  386,  in  his  fourth  ' 
Catechesis,  advises  his  catechumens  to  read  only  those 
writings  of  bodi  Testaments  which  were  received  by  the 
church,  and  Xo  neglect  the  apocryphal  publications.  Cyrillus 
ffives  a  list  of  these  canonical  writings  in  which  the  Apoca- 
lypse is  omitted.  But  his  fifteenth  catechesis  seems  to  con- 
tain allusions  to  tne  apocalyptical  phraseologv. 

The  canon  of  the  svnod  of  Laodicea,  which  was  held 
about  A.D.  363,  rejects  the  Apocalypse  fh)m  the  ecclesiastical 
canon ;  and  so  likewise  ^  eightv-fifth  of  the  apostolical 
canons,  which  belong,  perhaps,  to  the  fourth  century. 

Gregorius  Nazianzenus  says,  in  his  verses  on  the  genuine 
books  of  the  inspired  Scripture,  after  having  mentioned  all 
the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament  except  the  Apocalypse, 

*  Thou  hast  them  all.  If  there  is  another  besides  these,  i^ 
belongs  not  to  the  genuine.*  But  the  same  Gregorius 
Quotes*  in  his  other  writings,  the  Apocalypse  as  if  he  consi- 
oered  it  genuine,  and  he  is  mentioned  by  Andreas  and 
Arethas  among  those  who  recognized  its  inspiration  and 
canonical  character.  Therefore,  it  is  probable  VaxX^e  Apo- 
califpse  was  reserved  to  the  use  of  the  clergy,  who,  remem- 
bering the  Montanistic  abuses,  endeavoured  to  get  the  Apo- 
calypse out  of  the  hands  of  the  laity  without  denying  its 
p;enuinenes8.  By  this  conjecture  an  apparent  contradiction 
IS  solved. 

The  general  ecclesiastical  tradition  as  to  the  apostolical 
origin  of  the  Apocalypse*  contmned  uninterrupted  to  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  except  by  the  opposition  of  the 
Alogi,  But  Dionysius,  a  disciple  of  Origen,  and  bishop  of 
Alenandria,  who  died  a.d.  265,  though  he  admitted  the 
Apocalypse  to  be  above  his  comprehension  and  the  work  of 
an  inspired  man,  gave  various  reasons  for  supposing  it  not 
to  be  written  by  the  apostle  John.  These  reasons  were  sub- 
sequently reproduced  in  substance  by  Erasmus,  as  we  shedl 
presentlv  mention ;  and,  indeed,  every  laler  t)pposer  has  re- 
peated the  same  arguments. 

The  synod  of  Toledo,  a.d.  633,  speaks  of  •  manv  who  do 
not  receive  the  authority  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  despise  it 
so  much,  that  they  do  not  preach  it  in  the  church  of  God  ;* 
but  with  these  despisers  the  synod  makes  short  work,  saying, 

*  the  authority  of  many  councils,  and  the  decrees  of  the 
Roman  bishops,  prescribe  that  it  is  of  John  -the  Evange- 
list, and  appomt  tnat  it  is  to  be  received  among  the  Divine 
books.*  'If,  hencefbrth,  any  one  does  not  receive  it,  or  does 
not  preach  from  it,  between  Easter  and  Pentecost  at  the 
time  of  mass,  he  shall  have  the  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion.*— (Harduin,  Act,  Con,  torn,  iii.,  584.) 

The  synod  indicates  the  then, prevailing  opinion  which 
continued  undisturbed  during  the  middle  ages.  Isidorus  of 
Seville,  who  died  636,  described  in  his  tt^ork,  De  Qfficiis 
Ecclesiasticis,  the  New  Testament  canon  exactly  as  the 
church  considered  it  henceforth  to  be  established  and  closed. 
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Ai^rding  to  Isiddirasi  ihe  Apociitifpi&  concludei^f  m  1>eing 
tpily  apostolieai^  the  whole  canon.  But  it  is  remarkable » 
^attbe  Decretum  AqtMgranenf^  by  Chearlemape^  a.d. 
7S9«  cap.  20,  decreesi  that  aiPeordinn  to  iVie  synoa  of  t^o- 
dicea  only  canonical  writings  should  he  read  in  tlie  church. 
I'he  canon  of  Laodicea  is  addeilt  m  whicli  tlie  Ajncalypif^  i.s 
omitted*  Corpus  Juris  (rerrn.  ed-  Walter^  ^>:ji.  u.  {t.  1» 
p.  77,  seq.  But  it  appears  fmm  Aui^li's  l)enhtt*urdig- 
keiten  cms  der  ChristhchBti  Archaoif)gie^  h.  xi.  p.  113,  &c., 
that  the  4pocalffpss  continued  publicly  to  be  rcad^inthn 
Western  church.  •         i 

During  l^e  middle  ases^  the  aniicatiiolic  sects,  as  well  as 
0|*thodox  divines^  appes^ed  to  the  cancmical  authority  of  the 
Apocafypse,  although  they  differed  widely  in  itai  interpreta- 
tion, but  with  the  Reformation  began  another  period  in 
the  history  of  the  Apocalypse-. 

Erasmns  (Jn  AnnotahonUms  in  Novum  Tsstamentum^ 
1516)  reminded  his  oontemporaries  of  the  former  oouljts, 
and  repeated  them  more  fhlly  in  tne  edition  of  1527.  Be 
states  that  firom  the  title  Johannss  theologuSi  the  tce- 
queiit  repetition  of  John's  name«  the  diilbrencb  of  style, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  author  speaks  of  his  own 
visions  less  modestly  tlian  Paul,  (2  Cor.  xii.  1^  s»q.)  who 
relates  them  as  if  they  happened  to  another,  We  might  feel 
inclined  to  ascribe  the  ReVelations  not  to  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, if  the  general  ocmsent*  and  especially  the  authority 
of  the  church,  had  not  already  settled  its  genuineness.  Ne- 
.vertheless  he  relates*  apparently  with  predilection,  the 
opinions  of  Diohysius,  and,  the  uncertainty  of  Eusebius 
whether  it  )i)elonged  to  the  Homologoumena  (the  admitted), 
or  the  Antilegomena  (the  disputed). 

What  Erasmus  had  cautipusly  whispered  into  the  ears  of 
the  learned,  (Jarlstadt  and  Luther  ;proclaimed  bolcUv  to  the 
people.  Carlstadti  in  his  book  Weldte  Bucher  Bihtisch  Ssint^ 
1 520,  p.  4,  divides  the  Nek>  f^tament  into  three  classes,  the 
last  of  which  contains  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  two 
Epistles  of  Peter,  Hie  three  Episties  of  John,  the  fipistle 
of  Jude,  and  the  Apocalypse ;  and  he  adds,  that,  among 
all  books  of  the  third  order,  the  Apocalypse  is  the  least 
valuable,  because,  he  says,  it  Was  not  received  in  the  days 
of  Hieron]^mus  by  all  Christians ;  secondly,  the  title  is  not 
Apocaiypsis  qf  John  the  Apostle^  but  of  John  the  Theolo- 
gian, •  Thirdly,  its  style  and  manner  dil^fer  from  those  of 
John  the  Apostle.  '.But,*  s^ys  CArlstadt,  *  1  will  this  and  the 
other  books  of  the  ^ird  order  not  reject,  but  only  point  out 
the  difference.*  In  the  Preface^  to  the  Apocaiyfm  in  the 
first  edition  of  his  German  T^tanHeni^  a.d.  1522,  Luther 
wntes :  '  In  this  hook  of  the  Hevelation  1  leave  eveiy  one 
to  his  own  opinion,  and  t  will  bind  none  bvmv  view  and 
conclusion.  1  say  only  what  1  feel.  In  this  book  more 
than  one  thing  is  wanting,  so  that  t  consider  it  to  be  neither 
apostolical  nor  prophetical,  thirst,,  the  Apostles  deal  not  in 
visions,  but  prophesy  in  clear  and  drr  words,  as  do  Peter, 
Paul,  and  Christ  himself  in  the  Grospef.  tt  befits  the  apos- 
tolic office  to  speak  clearly,  without  imag^ery,  about  Christ 
and  his  doing.  But  there  is  no  prophet  in  Uie  Old  Tisia' 
ment,  much  less  in  the  New,  who  so  entirely  deals  in  visions 
and  imagery ;  so  that  I  deem  it  only  eaual  to  the  fourth  hook 
of  Ezra,  and  indeed  ctondt  perceive  that  it  was  dictated  hy 
the  &oly  G^host 

'It  appears  too  much  that  the  author  should  recommend 
his  own  m  preference  to  other  holy  books,  which  ate  much 
more  important,  and  that  he  commands  and  threatehs  &od 
would  take  from  him  whosoever  would  take^anvthin^  trom 
the  Apocaiymse;  and  again,  that  they  sheulu  b^  blessed 
who  keep  what  is  written  therein,  although  nobo^  knows 
what  it  is,  much  less- can  he  keep  it,  and  it  Is  just  as  much 
as  if  we  had  it  not.  ThOre  are  also  many  nobler  hooks  which 
we  have  to  keep.  Mi^ny  of  the  faUiers  have  in  former  days 
rejected  this;  and  although  St  HieronVmus,  with  high- 
sounding  words,  asserts  that  it  is  bevond  all  praise,  and  con- 
tains as  many  secrets  as  words;  he.  cannot  prove  it,  and 
various  passages  of  his  praise  are  too  mild  (namely,  towards 
this  book).  Finally,  everybody  may  think  ot  il  what  his 
own  spirit  lets  him  (what  he  pleases).  My  spirit  cannot 
accommodate  itself  to  this  book,  a.nd  it  is  suttcient  cause  fbr 
me  not  highly  to  esteem  it,  that  Christ  is  neither  taught  nor 
known  in  it,  whidi,  before  all  thiMAgt,  an  apostle  ouffhl  to 
do,  because  he  says  ( Adts  i),  -Ye  ^aU  he  my  wHhesses.** 
Therefoi^  I  adhere  to  those  bbou  whieh  give  me  Chiul 
dearly  and  purely.*  Thii  preboe  ot  tMUier  was  replied  m 
all  editiona  until  aj>.  1534. 
The  bpiiiloiis  ik  the  reformer  ihft^iiehced  the  iJo&mn 


theology  during  the  sixteen(h  century  so  much,  thai  it  he- 
came  habitual  to  divide  the  Ifew  Testamefii  into*  canonical 
and  apocryphal  books.  To  the  canonical  books  only  was 
ascribed  an  absolute  authority  in  matters  of  faith ;  and  the 
Apocrypha,  to  which  the  Apocalypse  was  referred,  were  con- 
sidered as  subsidiary  sources  of  information.  (Compare 
Oeder,  Christtich  freye  Untersuchung,  p.  51,  313;  Hart- 
Wig's  Apohgie  der  Apokalypse,  th.  ul  p.  35.  48  |  Storr's 
ifetee  Apologie,  p.  ^,  seq. ;  and  especially  Bleek  s  Minteilung 
in  den  Bri^  an  die  tiebraeTt  ^»  449,  SiUi.) 

tn  the  disputation  at  Bern,  a.d.  1628,  one  of  the  koman 
CathoUc  interlocutors  declared  that  the  Apocalypse  was 
written  by  iSt.  John,  and  that  wherever  the  t;hristian 
church  caused  the  biblical  books  to  he  printedi  the  Apo- 
calypse was  among  them;  but  ZwingU  replied,  it  could 
noi  be  proved  historically  that  the  Apocalypse  was  written 
by  the  Evangelist.  Another  Roman  Catholic  interlocutor 
complained  that  the  Protestants  would  not  admit  the  testi- 
monies from  the  books  of  Tobit,  Baruch,  Maccabees,  and  of 
the  Apocalypse;  to  whom  Oecolampadius  and  ISwingU  re- 

5 lied,  that  the  Protestahts  did  not  absolutely  reject  the 
Lpocrypha,  but  they  could  not  admit  their  authority  in  the 
important  matter  of  faith,  and  they  had  not  beensenerally 
received  hy  the  old  church.  (See  Zwingli's  fverke  von 
Schuler  und  Schulthess,  2  b.  i.  Abth.  p.  87»  169,  &c.)  Thus 
it  appears  that  Zwingli,  Oecolampadius,  and  Bucer,  who  was 

E resent  at  the  disputation  of  Bem^  agreed  with  Luther  and 
is  followers  in  their  estimatef  of  the  Apocalypse, 

llie  refimno^  of  (jreneva,  Calvin  and  Besa,  seem  to  be 
more  favourable  to  the  Apocalypse,  ^thej  quote  it  often 
without  mentioning  the  Lutheran  classification  of  canonical 
and  i^Kxsryphal  hooks  of  the  iVino  Testaimeni.  Calvin  uses, 
in  his  htstituiio  Belig.  Chrisiiantc,  the  Apocalypse  as  cafioni- 
cal  and  apostolical,  but  does  not  interpret  it  in  his  Commen- 
tariiy  and  thus  obtained  the  often-echoed  praise  of  ScaUger : 
'  Calvin  was  wise  not  to  write  on  the  Apocalypse,"  Beza 
defends,  in  his  Prdlegomena  to  the  Hew  Testament,  its  au- 
thenticity against  Erasmus,  but  adds,  that  if  it  were  not  of 
St.  John,  he  would  ascribe  it  to"  St  Mark,  on  account  of 
the  similarity  of  style.  On  the  authority  of  these  reformere 
the  Apocabi>se  was  sanctioned  as  genuine  in  the  CcMTessio 
Helvetica  Post^or,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  qfthe  Ckurch 
of  England,  the  Co^fessio  GcuUca,  and  Vonf.  BeUica,  and 
zealously  expounded  by  Iheodori  Bibliandri  (RcpHcalio 
Apocaiypseos,  Basle,  1549,  p.  8,)  and  hv  Ariopoeu^  (Pranc- 
l^rt,  1549,)  apd  Heinrich  Bullinger,  who  defends  it  against 
Erasmus  and  Luther  (Cent  Sermons  sur  tApoccUypse, 
JGlendve,  1565).  Hyperius  (in  his  Melhodus  fheologiee^ 
Basle,  15^4,  p.  48.)  did  not  conceal  that  ib  authenticity 
had  been  doubted  by  some,  but  he  declares  it  to  he  canotu- 
cal  on  the  authority  of  the  most  antient  iathers.  So  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  so-called  refhrmed  (Calvinistic) 
churoh  were,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  decidedly  opposed  to 
those  of  the  Lutheran. 

The  Socinians  leaned  more  towards  the  reformed  than  to 
the  Lutheran  view.  Faustus  Socinus  (De  Auctoritate  Scrip- 
tura  SacriB,  opp.  i.  26  8)  declares  the  Apocalypse  to  be  genuine. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  doubts 
about  the  authenticity  of  the  Apocal3rp8e  were  revivted  first 
iiV  England  hy  a  Deist,  namelv,  the  unknown  translator  of 
The  New  Testameni  in  Greek  and  BngHsh,  containing 
the  Originai  Text,  ^c,  dedicated  to  the  Lord  Chancellor^ 
Peter  King,  London,  1 729 ;  and  with  more  penetration  by 
the  anonymous  author  of  the  DMeour^^,  Historical  and  Crt- 
Ucal,  on  the  Btveldtion  ascribed  lo  St,  John.  It  is  now 
known  that  this  Discourse  was  written  by  Pinnih  Abaiuit* 
the  famous  librarian  at  Greneva,  a  friend  of  Bayle  and.  New- 
ton, at  the  request  of  W.  Burnet.  It  was  ot-iginally  written 
in  French^  under  the  title  Discours  sur  r Apocalypse.  The 
original  was  printed,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  Abauxit,  (who 
died  in  1 76^)  in  the  edition  of  his  0uvres  Diverses,  London^ 
1 770.  Abauzits  essa^  gave  a  new  impulse  to  these  critical 
investigations ;  and  it  induced  Dr.  Leonhard  Twells  to  write 
his  defence  of  the  Apocalypse  in  the  third  part  of  his 
Criiioal  Examination  of  the  late  text  and  Version  qfthe 
New  T^ameni  in  Greek  and  English,  1732;  which  con- 
Uins  the  .first  essay  of  a  solid  defence  of  the  Apocalypse 
by  internal  ifhd  external  amunents.  T.  C.  Wou  inserted 
to  abridged  translation  of  this  work  in  hi^  tura  Phil  ei 
tMt^  VJ)1.  v.,  |>.  387.  The  excellent  work  ottM^eUs,  wk^ 
weheed  the  adv^tories  of  ihe  ApbdUypse  b  foigUui^ 
Mcadle  blown  in  (Sermany,  wfaere»  sjlter  ttikif  years,  tim 
combat  #as  renewed. 
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Thqre  .wa9  a  tiipe-  when  the  pluloloffistB  of  Cfermauy 
fenenllj  5!id  not  reoognize  the  sstheucal  value  of  tbe 
Apoealypse,  }tems  influenced  by  the  omnioni  of  Oeder. 
Semler,  and  his  followers.  Herder  and  jEichhorp,  equall? 
learned,  without  any  predilection  for  orthodoxy,  but  with 
more  tact  than  Semler  And  his  school,  showed  that  the 
despisers  of  the  Apocalypse  had  only  manifested  their  own 
want  of  taste,  when  they  denied  the  sDsthotical  value  of 
Iftie  Apocalypse  j  and  thus,  without  being  orthodox,  Eich- 
hom  facilitated  a  decisioQ  favourable  to  orthodoxy.  Herder 
observed,  that  every  Christian  poet  who  had  a  spark  of 
real  poesy  enjoyed  the  Apocalypse ;  that  the  best  hymps 
of  the  middle  ages,  on  Jesus,  Mary,  the  church,  and  the 
kingdom  of  God,  are  crowned  with  apocalyptical  flowers ; 
that  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Milton  were  imitators  of  the 
Apoealypse. 


There  is  in  the  Apocalypse  neither  the  plastip  beauty  of 
the  antique,  nor  the  picturesque  beauty  of  our  western 
modem  poesy ;  the  onental  poetry  loves  immensity.  The 
apocalyptical  imagination  opens  heaven  and  hell,  and,  rising 
high  above  human  and  terrestrial  forms,  breaks  through 
the  limits  of  humanity  and  temporal  existence.  It  calls 
down  the  heaveply  Jerusalem,  dimly  shadowed  forth  by  the 
♦binjjs  temporal.  The  poetry  of  the  Apocalypse  is  that  of 
infinity,  of  destruction,  and  of  endless  power. 

Bretschnelder,  Bleek,  De  Wette,  Ewald,  Scholt  LGcke, 
are  living  divines  who  have  written  against  the  authenticity 
of  the  Apocalypse.  Their  works  contain  ftirther  develop- 
ments of  the  old  arguments  of  Dionysius. 

HUnlein,  Schmidt,  Kleuker,  Hug,  Eichhorn,  Feilmoser, 
Lange,  Bertholdt,  Guerike.  Olshausen,  are  modem  defenders 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  Apocalypse ;  to  whom  we  may  add 
ipttonff  the  English,  Laraner  and  his  epitomizers.  Dean 
Woodnouse,  the  Rev.  Hartwell  Hpme,  and  others. 
.  The  most  recent  Grerman  opposers  fairly  grant,  that  the 
external  testin^onies  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  authen- 
tieity,  but  they  assert  that  these  testimonies  are  overcome 
by  the  internal  philological  character  of  the  work. 

The  Apocalypse  has  beep  attacked  and  defended  with 
greater  leal  than  any  part  of  the  New  Testament,  because 
its  contents  excite  a  very  strong  interest  either  in  fkvour  or 

r'nst  this  conclusion  of  the  whole  Bible.  The  fundamental 
of  the  Apocalypse^  which  Luther  and  other  opposers  of 
the  Revelations  did  not  understand,  is  the  following :  As 
Plato,  in  his  books  Utpl  IloXirc^oc,  considers  the  state  to  be 
an  exaet  transcript  of  individud  man,  so  St  John,  taking 
yet  a  higher  step,  tells  us  in  the  Apocalypse  that  similar 
events,  which  happen  in  the  life  of  Individuals,  shall  also 
take  place  in  the  infinity  of  the  whole  universe. 

As  the  redemption  of  Christ  saves  the  whole  man, — 
spirit,  soul,  and  body, — so  Jesus  Christ  saves  also  the  uni- 
verse firom  sin  and  consequent  perdition.  The  Apocalypse 
teaches  by  a  sublime  imac^ery,  what  the  other  apostolical 
writings  more  obscurely  indicate,  namely,  that  there  shall 
be  a  period  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  L^rd  shall  not  only 
operate  in  secret  by  govemine  the  hearts  of  believers,  l;>ut  a 
period  in  which  it  shall  entirmy  conquer,  prevailing  ^ffainst 
all  opposition,  and  shall  finally  establish  a  kingdom  of  uni- 
vemal  peace  and  justice  here  on  earth. 

The  leading  idea,  then,  of  the  Apocalypse  consists  in  the 
complete  victory  of  what  is  good,l3ind  of  Paradise  regained, 
or  re-estabUshed  on  earth. 

APCCALYPTIC  KNIGHTS  (CavaUeri  delV  Apoca- 
lisse)  were  a  secret  society,  formed  a.d.  1693,  professedly 
for  the  defonce  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  agaihst  Anti- 
christ The  founder  of  the  Apocalyptic  order  was  Agostino 
Gabrino,  the  son  of  a  merchant  at  Brescia,  When,  on  Palm 
Sunday,  1693,  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  the 
antiphony  of  Ps.  xxiv  was  sung :  *  Quis  est  iste  rex  gloria  f" 
•Who  is  that  king  of  glory?*  Agostino  Gabrino  stepped 


repret^Qted  the  swor^  seen  by  IJt,  Jqhn  ix\  the  Apoc^lyps^. 
This  order  Ijasbeen  ac^rused  of  an  intended  rebellion  against 
the  papal  government  and  the  tiigher  >anks.  Agostino 
Gabrino,  called  monarch  qt  th^  Holy  Trinity,  intended  to 
introduce  polygamy,  and  hi^  knio^ts  wen  to  marry  pure 
virgins  only.  The  history  even  or  sueh  a  set  o(  madmen  if 
not  without  its  uses :  i|(poranoe  and  fanatieisQi  ^{11,  ip  all . 
ages,  produce  the  %9m^  fruits.  (See  TenzeVs  MonatHche 
Unterredunf^en  for  tjieyear  1694,  pp.  672-677,  and  of  1697, 
p.  888,  &c. ;  Brsch  and  Gruber's  Bncy,) 

APCCRyPHA  (4tr(Jicpti^i  /3i/3Xoi)  are  such  books  as 
contain  secrets  ^nd  are  kept  in  secret,  ttom  dvoKpvirrav,  to 
conceal ;  conseauently  the  term  referred  to  those  writings  of 
the  Gnostics  and  other  sects  which  contained  the  knowledge 
of  those  mysteries  which  were  communicated  to  their  parti- 
zans  only.  The^  books  are  now  known  under  the  name  of 
Dseudeptgraiki,  (that  is,  'books  with  false  titles,)  as  the 
books  of  Aa^m,  Henoch,  the  three  patriarchs,  &c.  These 
volumes  formed  a  kind  of  heretical  canon  in  opposition  to 
the  ortnodox  canon,  and  hence  arose  the  signification  of 
the  name  Apocrypha,  which  now  means  not  canonical,  or 
not  belonging  to  those  writings  which  ibrm  the  canon  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.    [See  Canon.] 

The  name  Apocrypha  is  especially  given  to  those  ad- 
ditions which  were  introduced  into  the  Septuagint  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  Testament,  from  whence  they  were 
transferred  into  the  Vulgate  and  many  subsequent  trans- 
lations..    The  reforpiers    separated  the  Apocrypha   from 


St  Salrator,  and  was,  therefore,  confined  in  a  madhouse, 
A  woodcutter  belongine  to  the  Apoc^yptic  knights  laid 
information  before  the  Inquisition  agamst  his  order ;  by 
this  tribunal  the  order  was  suppressed  in  1694,  and  the 
knights  confined  in  prison.  Alx>ut  eighty  knights,  mpst  of 
whom  were  tradesmen  and  labourers,  wore  cons|autly  a 
sword  at  their  side,  even  during  menial  occupations,  and  a 
star  upon  their  breast.  This  star  had  seven  comers  and  a 
tail,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  golden  thread,  which  circle 
represented  the  terraqueous  globe.     The  tail  of  the  star 


equal  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  but  are  9tiU  profitable  to  the  reader.  In  op- 
position to  the  reformers,  the  Apocrypha  were  declared  to 
be  canonical  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  Hence  all  trans- 
lations which  follow  the  Vulgate  have  the  Apocrypha  inter- 
spersed with  the  other  writings  which  are  admitted  by  all 
Christians  to  be  caqonicaL  The  Bibles  published  by'Pro^ 
testants  on  the Coutinentplace  separately— the  additions  to 
Esdras;  the  book  of  fobit;  Judith;  rest  of  Esther; 
Wisdom  of  Solomon  ;  Eoclesiasticus  ;  Baruch,  with  the 
epistle  of  Jeremiah ;  the  Sopg  of  the  Iliree  Children  ;  Su- 
sanna ;  Bel  and  the  Dragon ;  the  Prayer  of  Manasseh ; 
the  books  of  the  Maccabees.  These  works,  which  are 
princip^^lly  called  the  Apocrypha*  will  be  notioed.in  separate 
articles.  About  the  year  1821,  a  debate  arose  in  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Sowe^  about  the  propriety  of  printing 
the  Apocrypha  together  with  the  Holy  Scriptures.  About 
1826,  It  was  decided  that  the  Apocrypha  should  not  be  cir- 
culated by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Never- 
theless the  disputes  of  the  two  opposite  parties  were  conti- 
nued for  several  succeeding  years,  and  many  pamphlets 
were  published*  by  both  partiesi  until  the  apocryphalists 
were  finally  defeated  by  the  ant^-apocryphalists.  Besides 
the  Apocrypha,  which  form  a  kind  of  appendix  to  the  Old 
Testi^ent  and  belong  to  the  literature  of  the  later  Jews, 
there  are  a  number  of  other  apocryphi)  writings  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  which  nave  been  collected  by  Fabri- 
cius  in  the  Codex  P^eudepigraphus  Veteris  T^tamenH,  and 
the  Codex  Ajoocryphus  Nmd  Tesfamentii  and  more  com- 
pletely by  rtilo  ju  the  Codex  Apocryphus  Novi  Testa- 
mentif  Lipsi?),  1  Hi$f  Most  of  the  apocryphal  additions  to 
the  New  Testament  have  been  collected  and  published  in 
an  English  translation  by  Hone. 

APOCY'NE^^,  a  natunj  order  of  plants,  belonging  to 
the  monopetalous  subdivision  of  the  uicotyled(mous  class. 
Among  these  they  are  known  by  their  flowers  being  per- 
fectly symmetrical,  the  segments  of  ^e  cprolla  all  twisted 
one  way,  like  a  Catherine- wheel,  five  distinct  stamens,  a 
superior  ovarium  which,  when  ripening,  divides  into  two  parts, 
jvhich  diverge  from  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  by  their 
stems  yielding,  when  wounded,  a  copious  milk.  The  latter 
is  generally  poisonous,  and  that  character  is  to  t)e  taken  as 
general  in  the  order»  which  abounds  in  pUnts  the  action  of 
which  upon  the  human  body  is  niore  or  less  violent ; 
among  these,  the  Tanghin  poison  of  Madagascar  (see 
Tanohinia)  and  the  rTux  vomica  (see  Strychnos)  are 
remarkable  instances.  Notwithstanding  this,  some  of  the 
species  are  not  unwholesome ;  as  the  hya-hya,  or  mUk-tree 
of  Demerara,  and  the  cream  fruit  of  Sierra  Leone ;  caout- 
chouc is  yidded  in  abundance  by  Vahea  and  Urceola  elas- 
tica ;  and  the  bark  of  seventl  species  is  a  powerful  febrifuge. 
Considering,  however,  the  great  prevalence  or  poisonous 
qualities  in  the  order,  drugs  obtained  firom  anj^of  its  species 
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should  be  administered  with  very  great  caution,  until  it  has 
been  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  they  mav  be  employed 
without.danger.  The  order  Apooynese  is  only  distinguish- 
able ftom  AsclepiadesB  by  the  stamens  being  distinct  from 
^e  pistiUum,  and  by  the  pollen  not  being  contained  in 
littie  waxy  bags. 

A'POdES,  in  zoology,  an  order  of  fishes,  including, 
aooording  to  tlie  Linneean  system,  all  those  which  want  the 
ventr^  fins,  but  restricted  by  Baron  Cuvier  to  those  which, 
besides  possessing  this  character,  are  likewise  malacoptery- 
gious.  In  the  latter  sense,  the  apodal  fishes  compose  a 
small  natural  &mily,  almost  restricted  to  the  great  senus 
Muraena,  and  of  which  the  common  eel  offors  a  good  and 
familiar  example. 

APOGE'E,  from  Avb^/rom,  and  yij,  the  earth,  an  astro- 
nomical term  applied  to  the  apparent  orbits  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  signifying  the  points  of  those  orbits  which  are  at  the 
greatest  distance  from  the  earth.  It  is  opposed  to  pkriobe, 
which  means  the  point  nearest  to  the  earth.  For  general 
considerations  connected  with  this  term,  see  Aphelion, 
substituting  the  earth  in  place  of  the  sun« 

The  sun  is  in  its  apogee  when  the  earth  is  in  its  aphelion, 
and  the  motion  of  the  solar  apogee  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
earth's  aphelion.  The  motion  of  the  lunar  apogee  is  more 
complicated.  At  new  or  full  moon,  its  longitude  is  increas- 
ing :  at  the  quarters  it  is  decreasing.  But  the  increase,  on 
the  whole,  is  greater  than  the  decrease:  so  that,  on  the 
average,  the  apogee  increases  its  longitude  daily  by  6'  41 '^ 
or  describes  a  whole  revolution  in  about  nine  years.  In  the 
Nautical  Almanac  will  be  found  the  time  when  the  moon  is 
in  her  apogee  and  perigee  for  every  month.  For  example, 
we  find  that  in  January,  1834,  the  moon  is  in  apogee  at  four- 
teen days  eighteen  hours  (meaning  eighteen  hours  after 
noon  on  the  ]4tn,  or  six  in  the  morning  on  the  15th,  civil 
reckoning).  On  referring  to  the  moon*s  right  ascension  for 
that  time,  we  find  it  twenty-three  hours  forty-four  minutes. 
For  further  details,  see  Lunar  Thkory. 

APOLDA,  a  town  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Saxe- Weimar- 
Eisenach,  about  eight  miles  north  of  the  University  of  Jena, 
and  forty  miles  south-west  of  Leipzig,  lying  upon  the  river 
Ilm.  It  has  a  manu&ctory  of  woollens^  and  kerseymeres, 
and  a  very  large  one  of  stodungs,  of  which  it  produces  about 
30,000  dozen  pairs  a-year;  linens,  brandy,  and  spirits,  are 
also  made  in  ^e  town.  It  has  two  foundries  for  bells. 
Population,  3300. 

APOLLIN'ARIS,  C.  SULPI'CIUS,  a  grammarian  who 
taught  under  the  reign  of  the  Antonines  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, at  Rome.  Helvinus  Pertinax  was  his  most  famous 
disciple,  and  himself  taught  grammar  till  he  commenced 
that  career  which  led  lum  to  the  throne  of  the  Csesars. 
(J.  Capitol.  Vit.  Perttnads,  c.  1;  Script,  Hist.  Aug. 
Aulus  Gellius,  another  distinguished  disciple,  mentions 
bis  master  repeatedly,  and  praises  his  learning,  his  mode- 
ration in  refiiting.  and  bis  urbanity  in  teaching,  (^c^. 
Att.  L  iii.  6;  xiii.  17,  19;  xviii.  4;  xx.  6.)  The  short 
metrical  arguments  of  the  Comedies  qf  Terence  are  attri- 
buted to  Apollinaris,  in  a  codel  in  Epist,  Politiani.  Donatus 
3 notes,  in  his  Life  of  Virgil,  an  epipram  of  six  lines  on  the 
Bneid,  under  the  name  of  Sulpiciuo  of  Carthage,  who  is 
considered  to  be  the  same  person  as  C.  Sulpicius  Apollinaris. 

APOUJN'ARIS.or  APOLLIN  ARIUS  (Afl^oXXivdpwc). 
a  native  of  Alexandria,  taught  grammar  at  Berytus,  a  town 
on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  and  sSterwards  In  Laodicea  of  the 
tame  country.  Apollinaris  married  and  became  presbyter 
of  Laodicea.  His  son,  likewise  called  Apollinaris,  was  one 
of  the  greatest  orators,  poets,  and  philosophers  of  his  age. 
Apollinaris,  the  younger,  became  professor  of  eloquence  at 
Laodicea  before  a.d.  335,  and  afterwards  lecturer  of  the 
Christian  congregation.  Both  father  and  son  continued 
their  intercourse  with  learned  heathens  after  their  ordina- 
tion. They  were  friends  of  Libanius,  and  attended  the 
lectures  of  Epiphanius  the  sophist,  who  taught  at  Laodicea, 
and  afterwards  in  Athens.  On  this  account,  and  especially 
because  ^hey  were  present  when  Epiphanius  recited  >^  Pp^m 
in  praise  of  Bacchus,  they  were  excommunicated  by  Theo- 
dotus,  bishop  of  Laodicea ;  but  again,  on  doing  penance, 
admitted  into  church-fellowship.  Georgios,  the  successor 
of  Theodotus,  a.d.  350,  being  an  Arian,  banished  them, 
either  on  account  of  their  continued  intercourse  with  Epi- 

?hanius,  or  on  account  of  their  adherence  to  the  Nieene 
;reed  and  the  friendship  of  the  younger  AiJoUinaris  for 
Athanasias.  This  friendship  had  commenced  a.d.  349,  at 
the  time  that  Athanasius  passed  through  Laodicea.    When 


Julian  forbad  the  Christians  to  interpret  the  Greek  classici^ 
the  Apollinilris,  ^Either  and  sen,  composed  imitations  for  the 
use  of  schools.  The  father  wrote  a  grammar  for  Christians. 
Socrates  {Hist,  Ecdes,  iii.  16)  attributes  to  the  fiither  some 
epic  poems  and  tragedies,  founded  on  the  history  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  but  Sosomenus  {Hist,  Ecdes,  v.  1 8)  ascribes 
these  productions  to  the  son,  who  transformed  also  the  New 
Testament  intb  the  manner  and  style  of  Platonic  dialogues. 
After  the  death  of  Julian,  the  classics  were  read  again,  and 
the  imitations  of  Apollinaris  forgotten. 

The  younger  A'pollinaris  ir  mentioned  (in  Athanas.  Ep. 
ad  Antiochenost  tom.  L;  Opp,  ed,  MorUfaucon$  vol.  iL, 
p.  776)  as  orthodox  bishop  of  Laodicea  a.d.  362,  whilst  Pela- 
gius  was  bishop  of  the  Arians  in  that  city.  He  was  esteemed, 
and  had  some  epistolary  correspondence  with  Athanasius, 
Basilius  Magnus,  and  other  great  men  of  that  age,  who 
continued  to  speak  respectfully  of  his  merits,  even  after 
he  was  suspected  of  heresy.  Apollinaris  distinguished 
himself  especially  by  polemical  and  exegetical  writings; 
for  instance,  by  nis  work  on  Truth,  against  the  Emperor 
Julian  and  the  heathen  philosophers.  Apollinaris*  tnirty 
books  against  Porphyrins,  against  the  Manichseans,  Arians, 
Marcellus,  and  otners,  were  highy  esteemed.  Hieronymus 
himself,  during  his  residence  at  Antiochia,  aj>.  373  and 
374,  enjoyed  the  exegetical  instructions  of  Apollinaris,  then 
bishop  of  the  neighm)uring  Laodicea.  The  interpretations 
of  Apollinaris,  quoted  in  the  commentaries  of  Hieronymus, 
were  peculiarly  valuable  in  those  days  on  account  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  tongue.  Basilius  Magnus  men- 
tions a  work  of  Apollinaris  on  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  from 
the  works  of  Gregorius  Nazianzenus  we  learn  that  his 
hymhs  and  psalms  were  often  sung  in  Christian  oonsrega- 
tions,  and, much  admired.  In  the  year  1552  was  puUished 
at  Paris,  a  Metaphrasis  Psalmorum  of  Apollinaris ;  and  re- 
edited  by  Sylburg  at  Heidelberg,  in  1596 ;  this,  and  the 
tra^y  on  the  suffering  of  Chnst,  in  the  Works  of  Gre- 
gorius Nazianzenus,  were  ascribed  to  Apollinaris,  but  ap- 
pear to  some  critics  to  be  unworthy  of  his  tdents. 

,In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  Apollinaris,  who  had  strenu- 
ously defended  the  Athanasian  doctrine  of  the  Trini^, 
himself  incurred  the  reproach  of  heresy,  be(»us«  he  taught 
that  the  divine  logos  occupied  in  the  person  of  Christ  the 
place  of  the  human  souL  According  to  him,  Christ  was 
livffopKoc)  incarnate,  but  not  (c/t^o^)  insouled.  His  dis- 
ciples, who  were  very  numerous,  were  called  ApoUinarists. 
His  heresy  became  generally  known  a.d.  371.  The  accu- 
sation of  Socrates,  Sozomenos,  and  Theodoret,  asainst  the 
character  of  Apollinaris,  and  the  low  notions  which  are  said 
to  have  led  him  to  embrace  his  pecuUar  views,  are  incon- 
sistent both  with  the  chronology  and  circumstances  of  his 
life.  Apollinarism  was  first  condemned  at  the  synod  held 
at  Rome,  a.d.  375,  in  which  the  Roman  bishop  Damasus 
presided  ;  all  mention  of  the  name  of  Apollinaris  was  care- 
fully avoided  on  this  occasion.  Nevertheless  this  condem- 
nation induced  ApolHnaris  to  form  a  separate  congregation* 
over  which  he  ordained  the  presbyter  VitaUs  as  bishop. 
Hence  the  Apollinarists  are  also  called  Vitalians.  They  are 
also  called  DimoBrites,  because  they  were  aocus^  of  divuiin^ 
the  nature  of  Christ  into  two  parts. 

Before  the  death  of  Apollinaris,  which  happened  between 
a.d.  382 — 392,  the  Apollinarists  formed  in  Syria  and  the 
adjacent  countries  several  separate  congregations  having 
their  own  bishops.  After  his  death,  the  Apollinarists  were 
divided  into  two  parties,  one  of  which,  under  Polemo,  or 
Polemius,  and  Timotheus,  pretended  that  the  divinity  and 
the  body  of  Christ  were  transformed  into  one  substance,  and^ 
consequentiy,  that  the  flesh  was  to  be  wonikipped  as  well  as 
the  l(^os;  these  were  called  Polemians  and  Synousiasts, 
and  also  sarkolatrce  (trapKoXdrpcu^  flesh-worshippers);  in 
retaliation,  they  called  the  orthodox  anthropolalra,  or  men- 
wonshippers.  The  other  party,  which  adheied  to  the  original 
doctrine  of  Apollinaris,  were  (»lled  Valentinians.  - 

By  imperial  command,  tiie  public  worship  of  the  Apolli- 
narists was  impeded  a.d.  388  and  397,  and  a;d.  42&  in  all 
towns  entirely  prohibited.  The  sects  of  the  Apollinarists 
assimilated,  in  the  fifth  century,  partiy  to  the  orthodox,  and 
parUy  to  the  Monophysites  [see  Monophysitss]. 

APOLLO,  one  of  the  principal  gods  of  the  Grecian  hea- 
ven, also  named  Phoebus,  and  in  Homer  and  Hesiod  most 
commonly  called  Phcebus  Apollo  i^xPog  'AkSXXmv).  He 
was  the  presiding  deity  of  archery,  prophecy,  and  music, 
and  in  later  times  of  the  sun :  but  in  the  early  poets  above- 
mentioped,  the  sun  (Helius)  is  a  diiSerent  personage,  and 
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of  dlflbrent  extnctkni,  the  son  of  Hyponon  and  Theuu 
(Tkeog.  xviii.  371 :  see  also  the  adventures  of  Ulysses  in 
the  idand  of  Thrinakia,  where  the  oxen  of  the  sun,  not  of 
Apollo,  are  always  spoken  of.)  Aocording  to  Herodotus, 
(ii.  156,)  Apollo  is  the  same  with  the  Egyptian  Horus, 
the  son  of  Dionysus  and  Isis.  The  Grecian  deity  was  the 
son  of  Zeus  and  Leto  (Jupiter  and  Latona).  His  mother, 
when  the  time  of  travail  drew  nigh,  wandered  through  the 
earth,  unahle  to  find  a  place  which  would  give  her  rest ;  for 
eveiv  land,  and  river,  and  mountain,  fiMmsd  too  much  Uie 
wraUi  of  Hera,  (Juno,)  the  jealous  queen  of  heaven,  to  re- 
ceive her.  At  last  Delos,  which  was  then  a  floating  island 
driven  about  the  iSgean  sea,  and  called  Astoria,  afforded 
her  a  place  of  repose,  and  Apollo  was  born.  He  imme- 
diately prodaunednis  functions  to  the  assembled  goddesses 
-who  watched  his  birth.  '  The  harp,  the  curved  bow  be 
mine,  and  I  will  proclaim  to  men  the  unerring  counsel  of 
Zeus.*  (Hymn  to  ApM),  v.  131.)  Thenceforward  Delos 
was  fixed.  Leto  promised,  in  return  for  the  shelter  afforded, 
that  her  son  should  honour  that  humble  island  above  all 
other  places;  and  it  was  always  held  espedidlv  sacred  to 
him,  and  the  principal  seat  of  his  worship,  lliis  story  is 
beautiftilly  related  in  the  Homeric  hymn  above  quoted,  and 
in  the  Hymn  to  Delos  by  Callimaohus.  Apollo  is  a  leading 
personage  in  mythologies  fiction,  and  a  fiivourite  with  the 
poets,  who  have  engaged  him  in  a  great  variety  of  adven- 
tures. He  was  the  president  and  protector  of  the  muses. 
He  is  usually  represented  in  the  prime  of  you^  and  manly 
beauty,  with  long  hair,  his  brows  bound  with  the  sacred 
haj'ttee,XIkmhne,)  bearing  eithor  the  lyre,  or  his  peculiar 
weapon,  the  bow.  In  later  times  he  usurped  the  presidency 
of  the  heisding  art  from  its  earlier  deity,  Paieon ;  hence 
jEsculapius  was  said  to  be  the  son  of  Apollo.  The  hawk, 
the  raven,  the  swan,  the  grasshopper,  (cicada^)  were  his 
favourite  animals.  His  principal  temples  were  at  Delos, 
Delphi,  Tenedos,  Patara,  Claras,  &o. ;  and  from  Uiese  he 
derives  a  great  variety  of  distinctive  epithets.  He  has  many 
others  peculiar  to  himself  which  principally  refer  to  his  skill 
in  archery,  or  ma^  be  interpreted  to  contain  some  allusion 
to  the  sun;  as  far-shooting,  silver-bowed,  golden-haired, 
golden-sworded,  light-producer,  &c. 

The  word  Phoebus  is  apparentiy  connected  with  a  Greek 
root,  signifying  Ught;  but  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the 
word  Apc^o  are  entirely  unknov^.  In  later  writers,  and 
by  the  Latins,  who  do  not  appear  to  have  had  an  antient 
sun-god  of  their  own,  Apollo  and  the  sun  are  confounded. 
It  is  observable,  however,  that  Ovid,  in  the  stories  of 
Phaeton,  and  Clytie,  which  have  especial  reference  to  him 
in  his  character  of  the  sun,  always  uses  the  word  Sol,  not 
Phcebus  or  Apollo,  except  once  (ii.  v.  399.)  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  former  (Met  ii.  1.  iv.  190).  In  Homer  and 
Hesiod,  as  we  have  said,  the  two  are  clearly  distinct.  It  is 
maintained,  however,  by  some  mythologists,  and  among 
them  by  Buttmsnn,  that  originally  Apollo  and  Artemis 
were  the  sun  and  moon,  and  that  those  later  writers  who 
assigned  to  those  deities  the  presidency  over  the  two  great 
lummaries,  only  revived  the  original  belief  which  had  fallen 
into  disuse.  Buttmann  supports  his  opinion  on  the  grounds 
that,  *  leaving  out  Apollo  and  Artemis,  there  are  two  places 
vacant  in  the  list  of  deities  necessary  to  be  found  with  a 
people  in  the  state  of  culture  in  which  the  early  Greeks 
were  (for  Helius  and  Selene  he  regards  as  deities  of  a  later 
age);  that  the  attributes  of  Apollo,  his ^Iden-sword,  ar- 
rows, flowing  locks,  and  the  epithets  given  to  him,  all  apply 
to  the  sun,  as  do  those  of  Artemis  to  the  moon ;  that  they 
are  brother  and  sister,  and  the  children  of  Leto,  (i.  e.  Ni^ht) ; 
the^ttriUutes  of  prophecy  and  archery,  he  says,  would  na- 
turally be  given  to  the  sun-god,  whose  eye  surveys  every 
thing,  and  whose  beams  penetrate  every  where;  and  no 
more  suitable  patroness  could  be  chosen  by  the  hunter,  who 
lav  at  ni^ht  among  the  mountains,  than  the  moon-goddess, 
whose  mild  radiance  guided  him  through  the  woods  and 
lawns.*    (Keightley*8  Mythology.) 

APOLLO  BELVEDERE,  a  celebrated  sUtue  of  Apollo, 
found  at  Capo  dAnzo,  in  the  ruins  of  antient  Antium,  about 
twelve  leagues  from  Rome,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  was  purchased  bv  Pope  Julius  II.,  before  his  ele-^ 
vation  to  the  pontificate ;  and  was  placed  by  him  in  the  Belvi- 
dere  of  the  Vatican,  whence  it  derives  ite  present  name.  It 
has  been  said  to  be  the  work  of  Agasias  the  Ephesian,  but 
no  certain  indications  of  the  sculptor  are  to  be  traced.  But 
it  is  now  pretty  well  proved  that  it  was  made  under  the 
emperors,  and  probably  by  the  order  of  Nero  himself!    (See 


ThierMh,  U^m  die  Epochen  dsr  bUdendsn  Kunsi^  &e., 
p.  312,  &c,  second  edition*  1829,  p.  459.) 

This  statu0»  one  of  the  finest  specimens  <^  souloture 
extant,  is  a  standing  figure,  more  than  seven  feet  nigh. 
It  represents  the  gM  naked,  except  the  doak  which  is 
fastened  round  his  neck,  and  hangs  over  the  extended 
left  arm.  The  left  hand  and  the  right  fi>re-arm  were  lost, 
and  were  restored  by  Griovanni  Angelo  da  Montorsoli,  a 
pupil  of  Michael  Angelo:  so  that  the  eriginal  action  cf 
the  figure  can  only  be  conjectured.  It  was  supposed,  how- 
ever, to  represent  the  god  at  the  moment  of  having  dis- 
charged an  arrow  at  the  serpent  Python,  watching  the  efifect 
of  his  weapon :  and  acoordingly,  in  the  restoration,  part  of  a 
bow  was  placed  in  the  leftlmnd.  A  serpent,  the  emblem 
of  the  healing  art,  is  fixed  on  the  stump  of  a  tree,  which 

Sives  stability  to  the  figure.    We  quote  Lord  Byron*s  fine 
escription  of  it. 

llw  lord  of  the  anening  bow. 
The  god  of  life,  and  poeey,  and  Ugbt, 
The  auQ  in  human  limbs  arrayed,  and  brow 
All  radiant  tnm  hit  triomph  in  the  fight ; 
The  shaft  has  Just  been  tbot— the  aiTow  bright 
With  an  Immortal's  Tenmanoe;  in  his  ^re 
And  nostril  beautiful  disdain,  uid  might. 
And  mi^raty,  flash  their  fhll  lightnings  by, 
DerelopiJig  in  that  one  glanc*  the  Deity.— 

(See  also  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  ApoUo>  v.  357,  &c. ;  and 
Pen,  Mag.,  vol.  i.,  p.  36^ 

APOlXODO'RUS,  a  celebrated  fframmarian  of  Athens, 
of  whom  an  account  is  given  by  Suidu.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Aristarchus.  Of  his  vduminous  writings,  only  three  books 
of  his  BibUotheca^  a  mythological  work,  have  come  down  to 
us.  He  wrote  a  chronicle,  or  history  in  Iambic  verse,  ex- 
tending from  the  destruction  of  Troy  (b.c.  1 184)  to  his  own 
times  (about  b.c.  144).  (See  ScymntMS  Qkiu8^  v.  19-49.) 
Among  his  other  wiritings  was  a  treatise  on  the  Gods,  on  the 
Mimi  of  Sophron,  and  on  other  subjects.  Soipio  Tetti,  a 
Neapolitan,  has  written  a  treatise  concerning  the  persons 
of  different  professions  and  various  merit,  w£o  have  borne 
this  name.  The  fir^t  edition  of  ApoUodorus  was  by  B. 
^gius  of  Spoleto,  1555,  8vo.,  Rome.  The  best  editions 
are  by  Heyne,  1782-1783,  four  volumes,  and  1802,  two 
volumes  octavo;  and  that  by  Clavier,  Paris,  1805,  two 
volumes  octavo,  with  a  French  translation.  Dr.  Thomas 
Qale  published  a  bad  edition  in  1675. 

APOLLODORUS,  a  celebrated  architect  in  the  reigns  of 
Trajan  and  Hadrian,  was  bom  at  Damascus.  The  magnifi- 
cent stone  bridge  built  over  the  Danube,  a.  d.  104,  by  order 
of  Trajan,  was  executed  under  his  direction.  The  remains  of 
this  bridge  still  exist  near  the  junction  of  the  Aluta  or  Alt 
and  the  Danube.  He  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  arehitect 
of  the  Forum  Tnyanum,  in  which  the  column  of  Trajan  stands, 
and  to  have  built  a  library,  a  music-hall  (Odeum),  baths, 
and  aqueducts.  It  is  said  that  Hadrian  put  him  to  death 
on  some  false  and  frivolous  pretence.  ApoUodorus  is  the 
author  of  a  work  on  besieging  towns  (IloXiopjciyruca)  printed 
in  the  collection  of  Thevenot. 

APOLLODORUS,  an  eminent  Athenian  painter,  who 
lived  about  four  centuries  b.c.  (See  Piin.  Nat,  Hi^t. 
XXXV.  9.) 

APOLLO'NICON,  the  name  given  to  a  chamber  organ 
of  vast  power,  supplied  with  both  keys  aiid  barrels,  built  by 
Messrs.  Flight  and  Robson,  of  St.  Martinis  Lane,  and  first 
exhibited  by  them  at  their  manufoctory,  in  1817.  The 
word  is  formed  from  "Air6)0<uiv  {ApoUon)*  and  a  C^eek  termi- 
nation, iKw,  toon,  of  common  occurrence.  The  denomination 
docs  not  appear  to  us  the  best  that  might  have  been  sug- 
gested ;  but,  being  of  Greek  origin,  was  probably  thought 
likely  to  captivate  the  multitude,  vrho  still  entertain  alurkmg 
respect  for  whatever  is  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  an 
antient,  to  them  unknown,  language. 

The  ApoUontcon  is  either  self-acting,  by  means  of  com- 
plicated, but  very  ingenious  machinery,  or  may  be  played 
on  in  the  usual  manner,  by  means  of  keys.  The  mugic, 
when  the  organ  is  worked  by  machinery,  *  is  pinned  on  three 
cylinders  or  barrels,  of  about  two  feet  eight  inches  long,  each 
acting  on  a  distinct  division  of  the  instrument;  and  these, 
in  their  revolution,  not  only  admit  air  to  the  pipes,  but 
actually  regulate  and  work  the  stops,  forming,  by  an  instan- 
taneous action,  all  the  necessarv  combinations.*  The  key- 
boards are  five  in  number ;  the  central  and  largest  com- 
prising five  octaves,  and  the  smaller  ones,  of  which  two  are 
placed  on  each  side  the  larger,  two  octaves  each.  To  the 
central  key-board  are  attached  a  swell  and  some  compound 
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pedals,  enabling  tliie  performer  to  produce  all  the  changes 
and  variety  of  •iiMt  ttiat  the  musio  may  require.  Thim  i« 
also  a  key-board,  eomprising  two  octaves  of  other  pedab| 
operating  on  the  largest  pipes  of  the  ins^ument.  *  These  six 
key-boardt  are  detached  from  the  body  of  the  organ,  so  that 
the  porforraers  sit  with  their  backs  to  the  inftrament,  and, 
eonsequeatly,  with  their  faces  to  the  audience/  There  are 
1900  pipes,  the  largest  twenty-four  fbet  in  length,  and  one 
foot  eleven  inehes  in  aperture,  sounding  the  O,  two  octave^ 
below  the  first  line  of  the  base,  the  highest  giving  tlie  A  in 
altiasimo,  two  octaves  above  the  second  spaoe  in  the  treble. 
The  number  of  stops  is  forty-five,  and  these  in  their  oom- 
binations  aiXbrd  very  jgood  imitations  of  the  various  wind 
instruments  used  in  an  orchestra.  Two  drums  are  also 
inclosed  in  the  case,  and  struck  by  a  curious  contrivance  in 
4he  maebinery.  A  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  the  capabi- 
lities of  this  instrument  may  be  made,  when  it  is  stated  that 
it  performs  Mozart's  Overtures  to  the  ZauherflitBy  ti^opo^ 
and  Idomeneo;  Beethoven*s  to  Prometheus;  Weber s  to 
the  Preischutz  and  Oberon ;  Oherubini*s  to  AnacreoUj  &c., 
without  omitting  a  single  note  of  the  score,  and  with  all  the 
fortes  and  piapos,  the  cresoendos  and  diminuendos,  af 
directed  by  the  composers,  with  an  accuracy  that  no  band 
can  possibly  exceed,  and  very  few  oai)  reasonably  ho^  to 
rival.  The  Apolhmeon  was  five  years  in  building,  and  at 
an  expense  ofabout  ten  thousand  pounds. 

APOLLO'NIUS  PY'8CQLUp,or  ALBXANDRINUS 
MINOR,  a  grammarian,  who  was  bom  at  Alexandria  in 
the  second  century  of  the  Christian  a^ra,  and  of  whose  private 
history  we  only  know  a  fiaw  fiusta  gleaned  ftnm  Suidas  and 
from  a  sketch  of  his  life  by  an  anonymous  writer,  prefixed 
to  the  edition  published  by  Bylburgius  of  the  work  of  Apol- 
lonius  On  SwUax.  He  was  the  son  of  Mnesitheus  and 
Ariadne,  and  is  said  to  have  been  so  poor  that  he  wa»  unable 
to  afibrd  money  sufficient  even  to  purchase  paper.  It  was 
probably  this  state  of  poverty  which  had  an  efiboton  his 
temper,  and  procured  nim  the  name  of  Dyscolus,  or  the 
morose.  This  second  appellation  was  intended  to  distint 
guish  him  from  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  who  is  sometimei 
eaHed  Alexandrinus  Major.  He  was  the  author  of  many 
works ;  he  was  called  by  Prisoian  ^  Princeps  Grammatico* 
rum,*  and  afibrded  to  that  grammarian  many  hints  for  hit 
L^Hn  Qtxmmar,  Of  his  four  remaining  works  the  chief  i« 
a  Treatise  en  Syntasf,  in  four  books,  the  first  edition  of 
which  is  by  Aldus,  1495,  Venice.  An  improved  edition  wa« 
made  by  Bylburgius,  with  a  Latin  translation  of  ifim.  Portus. 
1590 ;  the  last  is  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1817.  At  the  end  of 
the  TreaUee  an  Greek  DiafecUt  by  Maittairo,  Hague,  1716, 
Lips.  1807,  there  are  some  extracts  of  the  Grammar  of 
ApoUonius,  which  were  procured  by  Vossius  from  a  manu- 
■criptof  the  Royal  Library  of  Paris.  There  is  also  a  work 
attributed  to  him,  ^leropim,  Oavuiffiai,  Wundefftd  Sioriee,  the 
best  edition  of  which  is  by  Meursius,  Lugd.  Bat  1680|  but 
it  is  not  without  reason  that  many  have  doubted  whether  he 
^uld  bejustly  considered  the  author.  It  has  been  published 
also  by  Toucher,  Lips.  1792. 

APOLLO^IUS^  (PERGyEUS,)  after  Archimedes,  the 
most  orijnnal  and  profound  of  all  the  Greek  geometers,  was 
bom  at  rerga  in  Pamphylia,  while  Ptolemy  IlL,  commonly 
called  Euergetes,  was  king  of  Egypt  Ptolemy  began  hu 
jreiffn  B.C.  247. 

Apollonius  was  in  the  zen|^  of  his  fame  about  the  end  of 
the  reig;n  of  Ptolemy  (IV.)  Philopator,  who  died  b.c.  205. 
ApqjlloBius  and  Hannibal  were  nearly  contemporary  both 
as  to  birth  and  achievements  in  their  dififoront  lines.  Arohi- 
modes  died  b.c.  212,  at  which  time  ApoUonius  was  living ; 
it  is  not  known  when  the  latter  died. 

The  life  of  Apollonius  was  passed  at  Alexandria,  in  the 
school  of  the  successors  of  Euctid,  under  whom  he  studied. 
Of  its  details  we  know  nothing,  -except  that  Pappus  (who 
lived,  however,  as  long  after  htoi  as  the  fourth  century)  ^re- 
presents him  as  vain  and  envious:  that  Heraclius,  who 
wrote  the  life  of  Archimedei,  asserts  that  he  surreptitiDusly 
obtained  the  discoveries  of  the  latter,  and  publishea  them  as 
his  own :  and  that  he  bad  a  son  of  the  san»  name  as  him- 
self. With  respect  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  Eutocius, 
his  commentator,  (about  a,  d,  540,)  who  cites  the  charge, 
answers  it  sufficiently  by  saying,  that  it  was  well  known  that 
neither  Arohimedes  nor  Apollonius  pretended  to  be  the  first 
investigators  of  the  conic  sections,  Bayle  objects  to  this 
defonoe,  and  finds  a  better  one  in  the  silence  of  Pappus  on 
the  subject,  who,  though  disposed,  as  we  have  seen,  not  to 
Aink  too  favourably  of  the  merits  of  ApoUonius,  does  not 


takjg  notice  of  the  chfurse.    To  ^is  we  would  add  tb^t  Vos-' 
sius  (tlio^gh  layle  t&eis  it  diprently)  understands  Pap- 

}>U8  as  saying,  that  Apollonius  wrote  commentftries  upon  the 
bur  boelis  St  eonio  seetiens  written  by  Euclid,  and  added  - 
four  inere  to  them ;  thus  ^cogniBing  him  as  the  author  of 
fhat  part  of  the  wofk  on  whi^  as  we*  shall  see,  his  fame 
principally  deeends.  We  shall  also,  in  the  proper  place, 
show  grounds  for  doubting  the  assertion  of  Pappus  with  re- 
spect to  the  books  of  Euclid. 

Of  the  most  interesting  paH  of  an  eminent  man,— his 
opinioBS  on  disputod  subjects, — ^we  kno^  but  little  in  the 
case  of  Apollonius.  Grassendi,  in  h)^  lif^  of  Copernicus, 
mentions  an  opinion  attributed  by  the  latter  to  the  Grecian 
geometer,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been  also  that  of 
Philolaus,  that  the  sun  and  moon  only  moved  round  the 
earth,  but  all  the  other  planets  round4:he  sun.  This,  so  fkr 
as  appearanoes  only  are  concerned,  is  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion oif  all  the  phenomena ;  and,  next  to  the  system  now  rp- 
eeived,  is  the  soundest  of  hypotheisea. '  We  cannot  find  any 
other  authority  for  attribuling  this  opinion  to  Apollonius, 
except  Weidler  in  his  HUtcria  Aeironomi^t  who  however 
cites  Ckssendi  m  his  auth<N4ty.    But  Apollonius  oertaiply 

eid  attention,  at  least,  to  the  then  received  system*  since 
own  by  the  name  of  the  Ptolemaic,  for  Ptolemy  has 
preserved  some  theorems  of  his  on  the  method  of  finding 
the  stationary  pomts  of  the  planets,  supposed  to  move  in 
epicycles.  Froelus,  in  his  commentary  on  Euclid,  men- 
tions that  Apollonius  attempted  to  prove  the  axioms,  and 
eites  his  investigation  of  the  theorem,  that  things  which 
are  equal  to  the  same  are  equal  to  one  another,  in  which, 
as  may  he  supposed,  propositions  are  assumed,  not  more 
obvious  than  the  theorem  itself.  The  same  author  gives 
a,  definition  of  an  angle  which  he  attributes  to  Apollo- 
nius, but  which-  we  confoss  ourselves  unable  to  understand. 
Vitmvius  eites  ApoUonius  as  the  inventor  of  a  species  oi 
doek  which  he  terms  fharetra. 

The  gceat  work  or  Apollonius  which  now  remains  is 
seven  bc^ks  of  his  treatise  on  conic  sections,  of  which  we 
shaU  presently  speak.  But  besides  this,  he  is  known  to  have 
written  treatises,  aooording  to  Pappus,  DeRaUomsSecHone, 
De  BpatH  S^tione,  De  Seefione  determinate^  De  Taotiamfyue, 
De  IncUnationihus,  Deplanii  Lode,  »nd  according  to  Proelus, 
,  De  Cochledt  and  De  perfurbatie  RoHonitue,  l£)st  of  these 
names  would  reouire  ebrcumlQcution  to  make  them  more  in- 
telligible in  English,  and  we  therefisre  cite  them  as  they  are 
usuaUy  leforrtd  to.  Of  these,  the  first  only  is  known  to  us, 
having  been  found  in  Arabic,  and  published  in  Latin  by 
Halley  in  1 708,  with  an  attempt  to  restore  the  second.  But 
Mersenne,  eited  bv  Vossius,  says  he  read,  in  an  Arabian 
author,  Aben  Edmn,  an  assertion  that  all  the  works  of 
Apolbnius,  more  in  number  than  those  mentioned  by  Pap- 
pus, were  in  Arabie  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. This  point  is  even  yet  worth  the  attention  of  those 
who  pursue  oriental  Uterature. 

About  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  a  very  com- 
mon exercise  of  mathematical  ingenuity  to  endeavour  to 
reetore  these  and  other  lost  treatises,  that  is,  firom  the  ftiUest 
notion  which  could  be  gathered,  to  guess  at  the  propositions 
which  they  might  have  contained.  Such  attempts  gav6  rise 
to  the  ApoUonitu  (?a/to  of  Yieta,  the  ApoUonius  Batavue 
of  Snellius,  and  other  works  of  Maurolico,  Ghetaldi,  Adria- 
nus  Romanus,  Format,  Schooten,  Anderson,  Halley,  H. 
Simson,  and  others. 

The  conic  sections  of  Apollonius  are  in  ^seven  books,  the 
first  fbur  of  which  are  extant  in  Greek,  with  the  commen- 
tary of  Eutocius  of  Aspalon,  above-mentioned*  The  three 
next  were  supposed  to  be  lost,  tiU  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  whmi  James  Golius,  a  cdebrated  orienta* 
professor  of  Leyden,  returned  ficom  the  East,  with  the  whole 
seven  books  in  Arabie.  Some  delay  took  place  in  their 
translation  and  publication,  during  which,  in  1658,  Borelli 
accidentally  discovered  an  Arabie  manuscnipt  in  the  Medici 
library  at  rlivence,  of  the  same  seven  books.  It  does  not  a 
little  serve  to  illustrate  the  use  made  of  public  libraries,  that 
while  one  author  after  another  had  for  years  expressed 
regret  at  the  loss  of  the  last  four  books,  three  of  them  should 
be  lying  in  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Ubraries  in  Europe, 
in  the  heart  of  a  ci^^ital  city,  with  an  Italian  title-page. 
Bordli*  and  Abraham  BcheUenus,  an  oriental  professor  at 
Rome,  translated  from  the  Arabic,  and  published  their  ver- 
sion in  1661.  At  the  time  of  the  discovery,  Viviasi  was 
engaged  in  restoring  i\yd  lost  books,  and  when  it  was  made 
known,  be  prevailed  on  the  Chrand  Ihike  of  Tuaeany  to  mark 
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nil  tiis  p&pers,  and  to  ordet  &oi^lli  to  keep  itie  contents  of 
the  new  books  secret  The  work  of  Vivian^  well  known  m 
an  acute  and  accomplished  mattiematician,  was  fimnd  (lee 
Montucla,  i.,  250)  to  fall  short  of  that  of  ApoUonius  on  se- 
veral important  points,  thougK  as  miffht  he  expected,  the 
^iews  of  the  Italian  of  the  seventeentn  century  Were  more 
extensive  in  many  cases  than  those  of  the  Greek.  The 
eighth  book  was  still  wanting  and  a  note  to  the  version 
^  imported  by  Grolius  informed  The  reader  that  it  had  Aever 
been  found,  even  by  tho  Arabs,  in  the  Greek.  But  when 
the  Oxford  press,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century, 
was  employed  upon  the  magnificent  versions  of  the  Greea 
geometers,  which  are  still  the  best  in  public  use,  Dr.  Aldrich, 
observing  that  the  preliminary  Lemmas  of  Pappus  to  the 
seventh  Dook  were  asserted  to  belong  to. th^  eighth,  and 
also  that  the  latter  appeared,  from  the  words  of  Aoollonius 
himself  in  his  introduction,  to  bo  a  continuation  or  the  for- 
mer, proposed  to  Halley  that  he  should  endeavour  with  these 
lights  to  re-establish  the  missing  book.  Halley  was  then 
employed  in  completing  the  edition  of  the  work,  which  the 
death  of  Dr.  Gregory  had  interrupted,  and  he  acceded  to  the 
suggestion.  The  whole  appeared  at  Oxford,  in  171 0,  with 
the  commentary  of  Eutocius,  the  Letnmas  of  Pappus,  and 
in  addition,  the  work  of  Serenus  on  ttie  same  subject.  This 
is  the  only  edition  of  the  Greek  texi. 

The  contents  of  the  work  are  thus  briefly  described  by 
Apollonius,  of  whose  words  we  give  a  free  translation. 
'  The  first  ibur  books  are  elementary :  the  first  contains 
the  generation  of  the  three  sections  of  the  oone,  and  of 
the  sections  which  are  styled  opposite,  and  their  prin- 
cipal distinctive  properties,  which  have  been  treated  by 
Us  more  fully  and  generally  than  by  any  of  our  prede^ 
cessors.  The  second  book  contains  the  properties  of  the 
diameters,  and  axes,  as  well  as  of  the  asymptotes, 
and  other  matters  of  general  utility:  you  wdl  hence 
see  what  /  have  called  diameters,  and  what  axes.  The 
third  book  contains  many  and  wonderfUl  theorems,  which 
are  useful  in  the  composition  of  solid  loci,  of  which 
the  majority  are  both  new  and  beautifhl.  The  fourth 
book  shows  m  what  manner  sections  of  a  cone,  or  of  oppo^ 
site  cones,  may  cut  one  another,  and  tHb  circumference  of  a 
circle,  on  the  whole  of  which  nothing  has  been  delivered  by 
those  who  went  before  us.  The  remaining  four  books  treat 
of  the  higher  part  of  the  science :  the  fifth,  on  maxima  and 
minima :  the  sixth,  on  equal  and  similair  sections :  the 
seventh,  on  dioristic  theoirems,  or  theorems  useful  in  the 
solution  of  problems :  and  the  eighth,  on  the  problems  thus 
solved.* 

Apollonius  was  the  first  who  used  the  words  ellipse  and 
hyperbola,  of  which  Archimedes  does  not  take  notice,  though 
he  uses  the  term  parabola.  He  also,  as  we  see  above,  first 
distinguishes  the  diameters  of  the  section  firom  the  axes. 
It  was,  moreover,  in  his  time,  and  perhaps  first  by  himself, 
that  the  general  sections  of  the  cone  were  considered ;  for 
previously  it  had  been  usual  to  treat  only  of  those,  the 
planes  of  which  were  at  right  angles  to  one  of  the  sides  of 
the  cone ;  so  that  an  ellipse  could  only  come  fVom  an  acute 
angled  cone,  and  so  on.  Though  Archimedes  was  aware 
that  all  the  sections  of  any  cone  were  of  the  same  nature  as 
those  of  the  limited  character  above-mentioned  (at  least  it 
is  customary  so  to  state),  yet  all  testimony  is  against  thikt 
having  been  known  in  the  time  of  Euclid.  If>  therefore, 
Apollonius  really  took  the  books  of  Euclid,  as  according  to 
Pappus  he  did,  he  must  have  so  changed  the  face  of  them« 
by  generalising  the  method  of  cutting  the  oone,  and  intro- 
ducing the  properties  of  diameters,  that  they  must  have 
differed  as  much  from  their  original  in  fi>nn  and  matter  as 
one  book  can  from  another.  To  conclude  the  subject  of  tho 
authorship,  we  remark,  in  reference  to  the  char^  of  Hera^ 
clius  above-mentioned,  that  the  styles  of  Archimedes  and 
Apollonius  are  very  diBferent :  the  latter  has  by  no  means 
the  power  of  the  former  in  the  management  of  his  demon<» 
strations,  and  though  remarkable  for  the  originality  and 
beauty  of  the  results  which  he  produces,  is  even  tedious  in 
the  method  of  obtaining  them.  A  supposition  of  .Mydorae^ 
which  once  created  considerabh  discussion,  viz.,  that  the 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  books  were  the  work  of  some  M^ 
under  the  name  of  Apollonius,  deserves  ne  attention.  He 
must  have  been  but  a  foolish  Ar&b  who  would  hate  beta 
willing  to  relinquish  the  credit  of  having  written  ihe  fi&h  book 

The  most  remarkable  book  in  ihe  whole  work  ie  the  Hk^ 
which  treats  of  maxiitaa  and  minima.  With  a  littk  Umbo* 
it  might  be  eall^  a  complete  treatise  on  the  curvatu)^  of 


the  diree  seetions,  {br  in  considering  the  number  of  majutna 
and  minima  which  can  be  drawn  to  the  seetk)n  firom  any 
noint  in  its  plane,  the  space  inside  and  outside  oi  the  eto- 
lute  has  different  pro(M9rties.  There  is  only  wanting  Uie 
addition  of  a  name  lor  the  curve  which  separatee  the  spaoes 
(which  we  now  call  tho  evolute).  This  book,  and  the  qua- 
drature of  Archimedes,  are  the  highest  points  of  the  GrDotin 
geometry. 

,  The  work  of  Apollonius  was  lightly  spoken  of  by  Det- 
cartesi  who  is  supposed  to  have  seen  the  first  four  books 
onlv ;  but  it  was  held  in  particular  estimatioa  by  Newton, 
and  Cardan  places  its  author  seventh  among  all  the  men 
who  have  ever  lived :  in  his  own  age  he  was  eaUed  the  great 
geometer^ 

We  now  briefly  mention  some  of  the  minoipal  editions  of 
the  conies.  The  celebrated  Hypatia,  daughter  of  Thoon, 
wrote  a  eommentary  ppon  them..  We  have  already  men- 
tioned Pappus  and  Kutocius  as  commentators,  Borelli  and 
Halley  as  editors.  Among  the  Arahsi  it  was  first  tr^Aslated 
by  Thebit-ben-Cora,  under  the  Calif  Al  Maimun  in  the 
ninth  century :  by  Abalphat,  in  the  tenth ;  and  two  edi- 
tions, of  little  dlebrity,  appeared  in  Persian  in  the  tfiir- 
teenih.  In  Europe,  it  was  first  translated,  but  badly,  by 
Memmius,  a  Venetian,  in  1537;  by  Macoolyco  about  the 
same  thne,  but  we  cannot  learn  that  this  edition  was  ever 
published;  also  by^  Commandine  in  1666,  (mis-printed 
1666,  in  Murhard,)  and  by  the  Jesuit  Claude  Richard  in 
1 665.  Moniucla  is  incorrect  in  saying  that  this  edition  was 
annotmced  and  never  published.  &ae  Murhard,  BM  MtUh. 
ii.,  d^2 ;  also  Bayle,  art  ^^poUwUnSy  and  Vossius,  de  SeL 
Math,  (Indext  Claudius  Hichardus,)  In  1669,  Ravius 
published  a  translation,  of  which  fiaJley  remarks,  that  it  is 
more  barbarous  than  can  easily  be  imagined*  In  1679, 
Barrow  published  the  first  four  books* 

Apollonius  is  supposed  by  some,  among  others  by  Vossiiu, 
to  be  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  Aratus  t  but  Grotius, 
in  his  edition  of  that  poet,  takes  no  notice  of  the  reporti  and 
as  it  is  beUeved  that  ApoUonius,  the  grammarian,  also  oom- 
mented  on  Aratus,  the  two  may  have  ^en  eonfeunded.  Wi^ 
lis,  who  held  that  the  autients  possessed  a  certain  algebra 
which  they  dis^ised,  seems  a  little  inclined  to  found  this 
oninion  upon  a  title-page  which  he  diseovei^  in  the  Savilian 
library  (the  rest  bemg  cut  away).  It  was  Liber  de  Arte 
Noiorid^  secundum  ApoHonium^  but  he  also  suspects  that 
the  Afs  Notoria  may  be  magic^  and  the  ApoUoniue  may 
be  Apollonius  of  Tyaua.  Algebra  was  ouled  by  many 
Italians  are  magna,  or  arte  maggiore.  That  Apollonius  did 
improve  the  notation  of  arithmetio  appears  firom  the  pftuse 
given  to  him  by  Eutocius,  in  his  commenfaury  upon  the 
Quadrature  of  Archimedes,  for  a  work  which  he  calls 
Qkvt6$oov,  The  word  is  probably  corrupt ;  Vossius  reads 
Ojcv^V,  and  Halley  QievrtSlciov.  In  the  editio  pHnoeps  of 
Archimedes,  Basle,  1543,  the  Greek  is  as  usual,  but  the 
Latin  translation  gives  Mooyntooium.  Pappus  more  e&^U- 
citly  states  that  the  improvement  consisted  in  a  simplificatioa 
of  the  method  proposed  by  Archimedes  for  representing 
very  large  numbers,  which  brought  the  system  nearer  to 
that  of  the  modems.  (See  Delambre,  Hist*  Asi.  Ane^  ii^  9^) 
Eutocius  also  says,  that  Apollonius  extended  the  quadrsufcure 
of  the  circle  given  by  Arcnimedes. 

APOLLO%tCS  RHO'DIUS.  a  Greek  epin  poet,  re- 
spectinff  whose  personal  history  only  a  few  fkots  havo 
come  down  to  us,  and  even  these  are  by  no  means  well 
authenticated.  Whether  he  was  a  native  oi  Alexandria 
in  Bsrpt,  or  of  Naucratis,  a  small  town  on  the  Canopio 
branch  c^  ^e  Nile,  is  a  point  impossible  to  determine  { 
but  we  know  thai  he  derived  the  surname  of  Rhodius 
firom  his  long  residence  in  the  island  of  Rhodes*  He  was 
the  son  of  siUeus,  and  spent  his  early  years  at  Alexaa>- 
dria  under  the  direction  of  the  poet  CaUimachus*  The 
exact  neriods  of  his  birth  and  d^ath  are  unknown ;  but  w« 
are  able  to  dx  some  points  in  his  history  fix>m  other  oireum- 
stances.  Thus  we  know  that  Callimachus  died  about  B.C. 
930,  so  that  he  must  hsve  been  acquainted  with  this  poet  at 
an  early  age.  and  Apollonius  succeeded  Eratosthenes  as 
keeper  of  the  great  Ubrary  of  the  Ptolemies  at  Alexandria, 
B.C.  194.  The  cause  of  his  quarrel  with  Callimaohus  can 
only  be  guessed  at :  it  is  said  to  have  been  respecting  the 
Afigonattticd  of  ApoUonius,  which  Was  not  sufiBieientlT  ad- 
mired by  Callimachus.  In  what  way  the  disappotnlea  peet 
te^  his  revenge  we  are  not  told ;  bat  it  must  have  becai 
ilbctive,  if  we  may  judge  firom  the  bitter  retort  it  prodileed 
firom  Callimachus.    His  poem  entitled  Jht^  was  dhrected 
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ftgttkisi  ApoQmiius,  and  tboa^h  no  fragments  of  it  remain* 
we  can  fbrm  some  opinion  of  its  character  and  leading  fea- 
tures from  the  Ibis  of  Ovid,  which  is  said  to  be  an  imitation 
of  this  poem.  Apollonius  left  Alexandria^  probablf ,  in 
consequence  of  this  quarrel,  and  took  up  his  residence  at 
Rhodes,  where  he  lived  tor  many  years,  and  was  at  last  re- 
called to  his  native  country  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  learned 
Eratosthenes.  These  few  facts  are  gleaned  from  Suidas, 
and  from  a  short  aceount  of  his  life  prefixed  to  two  of  the 
most  antient  manuscripts. 

Of  all  his  works  only  one  poem  remains,  entitled  Argo- 
nautica,  in  four  books,  containing  5835  verses,  and  giving  a 
detailed  account  of  the  wanderings  of  the  Argonauts.  T^is 
was  a  favourite  subject  with  the  antient  poets;  but  how 
much  Apollonius  borrowed  from  his  predecessors  Herodorus 
and'Epimenides,  or  whether  he  servilely  copied  Cleon  in  the 
whole,  design  of  his  work,  as  an  antient  scholiast  asserts,  we 
have  no  means  of  determining.  The  opinion  of  Quintilian 
(x.  1,  54)  seems  to  be  just  and  impartial.  He  considers 
the  poem  as  possessed  of  considerable  merit,  but  greatly 
deficient  in  true  poetic  spirit.  (See  also  Longinus  on 
the  Sublime,  xxxii.)  It«is  easy  to  perceive  that  Apol- 
lonius does  not  possess  the  qualities  which  constitute  a 
great  poet:  he  impedes  the  narrative  with  a  minute  and 
superfluous  detail  of  circumstances  till  the  reader*s  patience 
is  fairly  worn  out.  There  is  an  affectation  too  of  learning 
which  often  degenerates  into  pedantry.  He  has  been  most 
successfiil  in  his  treatment  of  the  tender  passions :  nothing 
can  b$  more  beautiful  than  the  manner  in  which  he  paints 
the  gradual  progress  of  Medea^s  kne  for  Jason  till  it  became 
one  absorbing  passion.  In  this  he  is  not  surpassed  by  Virgil, 
who  is  said  1^  Macrobius  (Saturn,  v.  17,ed.  Bipont)  to  have 
borrowed  his  idea  of  Dido's  love  for  ^neas  from  this  part  of 
the  poem  of  Apollonius. 

Many  learned  Greeks  wrote  commentaries  on  Apollonius : 
and  the  Latin  poet  Valerius  Fiaccus  closely  imitated  him  in  his 
work,  also  entitled  Argonautica.  Terentius  Varro  trandated 
it  into  Latin :  in  still  later  times  it  was  turned  into  Iambic 
verse  by  Marianus.  The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  pub- 
lished at  Florence,  1496,  and  is  of  great  value  to  book  col- 
lectors. That  of  Beck,  Lips.  1 797,  containing  the  text  of 
Brunck  with  some  corrections,  a  good  Latin  version,  and 
an  excellent  table  of'contents^  is. one  of  the  best  editions. 
A.  Wellauer  published  a  new  edition  at  Leipzig,  1828,  2  vols. 
8vo.  It  has  ulen  translated  into  English  by  Green,  Fawkes 
(1797),  and  Preston  (1803);  into  Italian  by  Flangini  (Roma, 
1791);  into  Grerman  by  Bodmer  (Zurich,  1779);  and  into 
French  by  Caussin  (1797).  For  explanatory  works,  the 
reader  may  consult  Schoenemann,  Comment,  de  Geograph, 
Argon,  (Sotting.  1788;  Gerhard,  Lectionee  Apollonian€9, 
Lipe.  1816;  Weichert,  Ueber  das  Leben  und  das  Gedicht 
des  ApoUomus  von  Rhodus,  Meissen,  8vo.  1821. 

APOUXyNIUS,  a  celebrated  statuary  of  the  island  of 
Rhodes,  who,  along  with  Tauriscus,  executed  a  group  in 
marble  which  represented  Zethus  and  Amphion  binding 
Diroe  tothe  horns  of  a  fririoUs  bull,  to  avenge  their  mother, 
Antiope,  whom  she  had  cruelly  persecuted.  This  group, 
described  by  Pliny  (xxxvi.  4),  is  supposed,  with  much  pro- 
babilitv,  to  be  what  is  known  to  us  under  the  name  of  the 
Tom  Famese,  found  during  the  reign  of  Paul  III.  in  the 
ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Caracalla.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
supposed  that  we  see  it  exactlv  in  the  state  in  which  it 
was  found.  The  lower  half  of  tne  figure  of  Dirce,  the  two 
trunks  and  a  leg  of  Zethus  and  Amphion,  were  the  only 
remnants  of  the  antient  sculptors,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  prove 
that  ^e  art  was  then  in  its  highest  degree  of  perfection. 
The  group  has  been  restored  in  the  very  worst  taste  by  a 
Milanese  artist,  Batista  Bianchi.  We  have  no  means  of 
discovering,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  at  what  time 
Apollonius  lived,  but  some  have  imagined  that  it  was  a  few 
years  after  Alexander  the  Great.  (See  Piranesi,  Statue; 
Maffei ;  Winkelmann,  vi.  i.  p.  128 ;  Miiller,  Handbuch  der 
Archaologie,  §^jj}.  137* 

APOttO^IUS,  a  celebrated  statuary,  the  son  of  Nestor 
of  Athens,  only  known  to  us  from  his  name  being  inscribed 
on  the  fragments  of  a  statue  which  was  dru^vered  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  is  now  called  the  Torso  Belvedere.  It 
has  neither  head,  arms,  nor  le^,  and  yet  it  is  considered  one 
of  the  master-pieces  of  antiquity.  Michael  Angelo  made  it 
hts  ^nd  object  of  study ;  and  so  enthusiastic  was  he  in  his 
admiration  of  it,  that  even  after  his  sight  failed  him,  ho  used 
to  be  led  to  it  that  he  might  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  feeling 
it  with  his  hands.    All  agree  as  to  its  being  one  of  the 


finest  specimens  of  antient  sculpture,  but  there  is  some 
doubt  as  to  the  period  when  Apollonius  lived.  Meyer,  in 
his  History  of  Greek  Sculpture,  p.  296,  imagines  that  he 
discovers  a  great  resemblance  between  the  Torso  Belvedei^ 
and  the  Ilissus  of  the  Parthenon,  while  Thorwaldsen,  ac- 
knowledging frilly  the  merits  of  the  statue,  considers  it  the  . 
production  of  a  much  later  age.  Others  think  that  this  opinion 
IS  confirmed  by  the  particular  form*  of  the  letters  in  the  in- 
scription, but  no  dependency  can  be  placed  on  this  circum- 
stance, as  the  name  may  have  been  inscribed  centuries  after 
the  statue  was  executed.  Visconti,  Pio  Clementine,  t.  i. 
plate  x;  Winkelmann,  x.  iii.  s.  15;  Thiersch,  Ktmst- 
Epochen,  p.  333. 

APOLIXyNIUS,  the  Sophist,  supposed  to  have  lived 
at  Alexandria  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  is  the  author  of  a 
Lexicon  of  Homeric  words,  entitled  AkKetg  'O/iiypucaL  It  was 
first  pubhshed  by  Villoison  at  Paris,  in  1 773,  in  two  vols. 
4to.,  accompanied  by  a  commentary  and  prolegomena.  The 
work  was  reprinted  at  I^yden  in  1 788,  8vo.,  with  notes  by 
ToUius,  but  with  the  omission  of 'Villoison*s  Latin  transla- 
tion and  prolegomena. 

APOLLCNIUS  of  Tyana  was  bom,  at  the  commence-  - 
ment  of  the  Christian  sera,  in  Tyana,  a  town  of  Cappadoda. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen,  his  father,  Apollonius,  sent  him  to 
Tarsus,  to  study  grammar  and  rhetoric  under  Euthydemus, 
a  PhoBuician.  Dissatisfied  with  the  luxury  and  indolence 
of  the  citizens,  Apollonius  obtained  his  father's  permission 
to  retire  with  his  master  to  MgtB  (Ay as),  a  town  near  Tar- 
sus, where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of 
various  philosophers.  His  master,  Euxenus  of  Heraclea  in 
Pontus,  was  little  disposed  to  practise  the  austerities  of  the 
Pythagorean  and  neo- Platonic  sects,  the  doctrines  of  which 
he  professed.  Apollonius  observed  the  Pythagorean  rules 
more  strictly,  took  up  his  abode  in  the  temj^e  of  ^sculapius 
at  Mga,  famous  for  miraculous  cures,  abstained  from  animal 
food  and  wine,  lived  upon  fruits  and  herbs,  avoided  in  his 
dress  every  article  maoe  of  auimal  substance,  walked  bare- 
foot, and  let  his  hair  and  beard  grow.  The  priests  initiated 
him  in  their  mysteries,  and  said  that  iEsculapius  himself 
rejoiced  at  having  Apollonius  a  witness  of  his  cures.  Apol- 
lonius recommend^  his  moral  and  ascetic  doctrines  by 
example,  and  by  an  appeal  to  the  heathen  ^ods.  He  healed 
a  young  Assyrian  afflicted iby  a  disease  which  was  a  conse- 
quence of  intemperance,  by  teaching  him  that  the  gods  were 
willing  to  give  health  to  all  who  were  willing  to  receive  this 
gift.  Having  finished  his  studies  at  Mgm  and  other  cities 
of  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia,  Apollonius  travelled  by  land  to 
India.  At  Niniveh  he  met  with  Damis,  who  became  his  in- 
terpreter and  travelling  compank)n.  On  a  rock  of  Mount 
Caucasus  he  saw  thd  chains  of  Prometheus^  King  Bar- 
danes,  his  priests,  and  magi,  honoured  him  at  Babylon.  In 
TaXila,  a  town  of  India,  he  met  with  the  king,  Phraortea,  a 
descendant  of  Poms.  In  India  he  also  saw  a  woman  conse- 
crated to  Venus,  who  was  black  from  the  head  to  the  chest, 
and  white  from  the  chest  to  the  feet^  He  joined  a  party 
who  hunted  dragons  by  magic.  The  eyds  and  scales  of 
these  dragons  shone  like  fire,  and  were  talismans.  He  saw 
the  animal  martichoras,  (mentiofied  four  centuries  before 
by  Ctesias,)  with  the  head  of  a  maa-and  the  body  of  a  lion, 
fountains  of  golden  water,  men  who  dwelt  below  the  ground, 
griffins,  the  phoenix,  the  precious  stone  pantarbas  casting 
rays  of  fire,  and  attracting  all  other  gems,  which  ''adhered 
to  it  like  swarms  of  bees.  Phraortes  recommended  him 
to  the  president  of  tho  ffymnosophists,  who  revealed  to 
him  all  their  secrets,  oonvmced  him  that  Pythagoras  had 
borrowed  his  wisdom  from  them,  and  compelled  him  to 
recognise  their  superiority  in  the  performance  of  miracles. 
Apollonius  returned  fkrom  India  by  sea,  was*much  admired 
in  the  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  conversed  at  the  mve  of 
Achilles  with  the  ghost  of  this  hero,  enchanted  the  aemona, 
and  uttered  prophecies.  He  threatened  the  Ephesians  with 
pestilence  unless  they  would  mend  their  immoral  lives. 
They  were  converted,  but  nevertheless  the  plague  broke  out 
among  them.  The  Ephesians  sent  messengers  to  Apollonius, 
then  at  Smyrna,  requesting  him  to  drive  away  the  plague. 
Apollonius  was  in  a  moment  at  Ephesns,  conversed  with  the 
people  in  a  theatre,  commanded  them  to  stone  a  begear, 
and  ordered  them  to  remove  the  stones  on  the  following  day, 
when,  instead  of  the  beggar,  a  large  dog  was  found  into 
which  the  demon  of  the  plague  had  enter^,  the  ravages  off 
which  had  now  ceased.  The  Greek  priests  at  Athens,  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  the  oracles  at  Paphoe,  Pereamus,  and 
Colophon,  heaped  their  marks  of  honour  upon  ApolUmitis^ 
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He  afterwards  went  to  Crete,  and  finally  arrived  in  the 
reign  of  Nero  at  Rome,  where  he  and  his  Iblbwers  being 
<)iiestioned  by  the  magistrate  concerning  the  object  of  their 
journey,  overcame  tMr  mistrust  by  restoring  to  life  the 
dead  body  of  a  noble  lady,  predicting  an  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
and  that  there  should  haj^n  and  not  happen  a  great  event, 
which  miedietion  was  considered  to  be  fulfilled  when,  three 
days  uler,  the  cup  which  Nero  held  in  hi»  hand  was  struck 
by  lightning.  When  Nero  left  Rome  for  Greece,  he  ordered 
all  foreign  philosophers  to  quit'  the  city.  ApoUonius  went 
to  Spain,  and  stirrad  up  a  rebellion  against  Nero  and  the 
Romans.  He  then  visited  Africa,  the  south  of  Italy,  and 
Sicily,  where  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Nero.  ApoUonius 
aeain  visited  Athens,  and  was  initiated  by  the  hierophant  of 
Eleusis  into  the  mysteries  of  that  place.  He  next  visited 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  and  sought  for  the  sources- of  the  Nile. 
In  Egypt  he  joined  Vespasian,  who  probably  found  it  politic 
to  gain  a  man  whose  sanctity  and  miracles  hud  raised  him 
to  the  rank  of  a  deity;  for  during  his  lifetime,  and  still 
more  after  his  death,  ApoUonius  enjoyed  this  distinction, 
and  was  sometimes  rank^  with  Jesus  Christ.  (See  lAfe  of 
Alexander  Severus,  by  Lampridius,  cap.  29.)  Afterwords 
he  revisited  Asia  Minor  apd  Rome,  where  he  was  accused 
by  Euphrates  of  high  treason  against  Domitian,  and  cast 
into  prison.  Having  blamed  the  emperor  for  suffering  such 
informers,  he  remove  to  Puteoli,  where  he  met  his  followers, 
Damis  and  Demetrius.  He  again  visited  Sicily,  Greece, 
and  Asia  Minor,  performed  miracles,  and  had  many  adven- 
tures, until  he  died,  eighty,  or  ninety,  or  one  hundred,  or 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  years  old,  either  at  Ephesus, 
or  at  Lindus  in  the  temple  of  Pallas.  Others  say  that  he 
was  chained,  and  shut  up  in  the  temple  of  Dictynna  in 
Crete  to  be  eaten  by  dogs.  But  when  the  temple  was  re- 
opened, the  voices  of  invisible  virgins  pi^laimed  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  skies,  and  his  chains  were  found  burst  asunder. 
These  statements  are  chiefly  found  in  The  Life  of  ApoUo- 
nius by  PhUostratus.  The  two  first  books  exist  in  an  Eng- 
lish translation  by  Charles  Blount,  Lond.  1680,  fol.  In 
1693,  this  translation  was  suppressed  on  account  of  the 
annotations  being  hostile  to  Christianity,  and  Blount  com- 
mitted suicide.  PhUostratus  wrote  the  Greek  original  by 
order,  and  from  the  information  of  Julia,  the  wife  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus,  who  died  217.  The  empress  had  obtained 
possession  of  the  account  which  Damis  had  formerly  given 
to  a  relative. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  remark  that  the  life  of  Apolbnius 
is  a  heap  of  absurdities  and  impossibilities.  ApoUonius  was 
probably  a  cunning  impostor,  and  one  of  the  pretenders  to 
miracles,  not  uncommon  in  that  age :  his  biographer,  Phi- 
lostratus,  must  have  been  rather  credulous  if  he  believed  one 
half  of  what  he  wrote  about  his  hero.  The  fact  of  ApoUo- 
nius being  mentioned  by  no  writer  earlier  than  Apuleius 
and  Lucian  (see  his  Alexander)^  tends  to  show  that  his 
celebrity  during  his  lifetime  was  not  so  ^reat  asr  his  biogra^ 
pher  would  have  us  believe.  PhUostratus  himself  wrot^  his 
account  of  ApoUonius  about  a  century  after  the  wise  man's 
death.  Some  extant  letters,  attributed  to  ApoUonius,  are 
printed  in  the  collection  of  Aldus  and  Cujacius ;  and  a  few 
appear  in  his  life  by  PhUostratus.  For  further  remarks  on 
the  character  of  the  Lift  of  ApoUonius^  see  Philostratus, 
Flavius.  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  Lifi  cfAurelian 
(chap.  24)  by  Vopiscus,  shows  meX  the  fame  of  ApoUonius 
was  even  then  firmly  established,  and  that  temples  and 
statues  stiU  existed  in  honour  of  this '  true  fHend  of  the 
gods,  as  the  credulous  historian  calls  him. 

It  appears  from  Suidas  and  Eudocia,  that  a  person  called 
Soterichus  Oasites  also  wrote  a  life  of  ApoUonius. 

APOLOGEn:iCS  {theologia  apohgetica,  apologetik)  is 
the  designation  given  in  Clermany  to  that  branch  of -divinity 
which  is  most  intimately  connected  with  logic,  metaphysics, 
and  general  history,  and  has  for  its  object  a  systematic 
arrangement  of  those  intemaL  and  external  evidences  by 
which  Christians  are  enabled  scientific^iUy  to  justify  the 
peculiarities  of  their  faith.  The  name  is  derived  from  a 
Greek  adjective  apologiUcof  {ixoKo-^tmSo), 

Since  Christiani^.  was  opposed  from  the  beginning  by 
men  who  denied  its  high  origin  and  its  inteUectual  supe- 
riority, circumstances  demand^  on  the  part  of  Christians  a 
compliance,  with  the  express  injunction  of  the  apostle  Peter, 
*  Be  ready  always  to  give  an  answer  iirpoc  airoXoylav, 
for  on  apology)  to  every  man  that  asketh  you  9i  reaeon 
of  that  hope  which  is  in  you.*  (1  Pet.  itt.  15.)  Separate 
apologies  have  the  same  relation  to  9;po]ogetics  that  se]^ 


rate  mathematical  treatises  have  to  the  science  of  Hiatbe- 
matics. 

The  science  of  apologetics  was  not  the  off^>ring  of  literary 
vanity ;  it  was  unknown  tUl  the  attacks  of  the  adversaries 
of  Christianity  assumed  a  learned  and  scientific  character. 
In  the  first  centuries  of  our  aara,  whUst  most  opposers  as- 
serted that  the  Christian  religion  was  the  cause  of  famine, 
and  earthquakes ;  and  that  Christian  worship  consisted  in 
eating  chUdren,  drinking  human  blood,  committing  incest, 
and  adoring  the  head  of  an  ass,  or  some  such  abomina- 
tions^  separate  apologies  were  sufficient  for  the  refutation 
of  these  absurd  charges.  The  name  is  of  stiU  later  origin 
than  the  scien(>e  of  apologetics.  The  word  apologetik  was 
universaUy  adopted  after  Ciottlieb  J.  Planck  had  used  it. 
(See  his  Einleitung  in  die  Theologischen  Wissenechaften, 
1794-8,  vol.  i.,  p.  231-36'i.)  As  the  fundamental  idea  of 
mathematics  is  that  of  quantity ;  of  jurisprudence,  that  of 
right;  of  esthetics,  that  of  the  beautiful ;  so  the  fundamental 
idea  of  apologetics  is  that  of  supernatural  revelation.  The 
apologetics  contain  a  further  development  of  one  part  of 
dogmatics  or  doctrine,  which  fs  called  bibliology.  Apolo- 
getics teach  how  to  defend  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Chris- 
tianity against  unbelievers :  polemics  teach  how  to  attack 
those  who,  admitting  the  Christian  revelation  to  be  true, 
err  in  particulan. 

The  science  of  apologetics  treats  of  the 

I..  Possibility  of  revelation. 

i.  Logical  possibility.  Logical  refutation  of  those 
who,  like  John  Toland,  Edelmann,  and  Rousseau,  con- 
sidered the  idea  of  revelation  to  be  self-contradictory. 

2.  Theological  possibility.  Metaphysical  refuta- 
tion of  those  who  considered  the  idea  of  supernatural 
revelation  to  be  repugnant  to  the  attributes  of  Gk>d, 
impartial  justice,  general  love,  and  immutabiUty. 

3.  Anthropological  possibility.  Refutation  of 
those  who,  like  Immanuel  Kant,  deny  the.  abiUty  of 
man  to  perceive  the  supernatural. 

II.  Necessity  of  revelati6n,  to  be  .demonstrated  by  histo- 
rical and  ethnographical  induction,  especially  by  the  history 
of  phUosophy. 

III.  Reality  of  revelation,  demonstrated  by  a  development 
of  the  internal  evidence  of  the  peculiar  Christian  doctrines,  and 
confirmed  by  the  historical  credibUity  of  the  (Sospel  history. 

Apologetics,  though  based  upon  the  Gospel,  constantly 
re<^uire  a  new  adaptation  to  the  times  for  which  they  are 
written.  There  are  manv  good  apologies,  but  apologetics 
are  yet  in  their  infancy.  Although  they  are  lectured  upon  in 
the  universities  of  Germany,  they  are  yet  a  desideratum  in 
Ensland. 

Among  the  societies,  foundations,  donations,  &c..  Which 
have  an  apologetic  character,  may  be  mentioned  the  Bamp- 
ton  Lectures  at  Oxford,  Hulse's  foundation  of  the  Christian 
Advocate  at  Cambridge,  the  London  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  with  aU  simUar  societies,  the  Society 
fer  the  Defence  of  Christianity  at  the  Hague,  8cc. 

APOLOGIES  OF  THE  FATHERS  are  writings  in 
defence  of  Christianity,  composed  firom  the  beginning  of 
the  second  to  the  sixm  century.  The  opposen  of  Chris* 
.tianity  generally  attacked  the  moral  character  of  the 
Christians  rather  than  their  doctrines.  The  fath^v  of 
the  church,  with  the  view  of  refuting  the  doctrines  of 
heathenism -and  the  false  accusations  against  the  followers 
of  Jesus,  composed  Apokmea^  which  were  partly  addressed 
to-  all  weU-informed  neauiens,  partly  written  on  particular 
occasions,  and  addressed  to  emnoron  in  order  to  convince 
them  of  the  injustice  and  folly  of  nersecutions. 

The  ap<dogies  of  Quadratus  and  Aristides  are  lost.  Jus- 
tiuus  Martyr  describes,  in  two  apologies,  how  he  sought  for 
truth  in  various  systems  of  phUosophy  until  he  found  it  in 
the  Ckjspcd.  In  his  Dialogue  with  the  Jew  Tryphon,  Jus- 
tinus  Martyr  appecds  to  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment The  apologies  of.  Justinus  pontain  many  materials 
for  the  history  of  phUosophy.  Athenagoras  defended  the 
Christians  a^nst  uie  charge  of  atheism,  incest,  infanticide, 
and  other  abominations  wUh  which  they  were  charged. 
Tatianus,  TheophUus  of  Antioch,  and  Hermas,  proved  the 
absurdity  of  paganism  and  the  contradictions  of  philosophera 
in  order  to  show  the  nece^ity  of  revelation. 

After  these  Greek  apologists  of  the  second  century  fol- 
lowed, among  the  Latins,  TertuUian,  who,  in  \i\%  Apoh- 
geticue^  eloquently  shows  how  the  feith  and  hoUness  of 
Christians  were  ^peciaUy  manifested  under  persecutions ; 
and  Minucius  Felix,  who,  in  his  eloquent  dialogue,  (kHavwe^ 
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introdaces  the  Mpieaentatires  of  various  parties,  whose  axffu- 
ments  are  overcome  bj  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  Cypnan 
wrote  Z>«  Idohrum  Vcmitate^  or,  On  the  Absurdity  of  Ido- 
latry. These  apologists  of  the  second  century  did  not 
defend  the  systems  ox  certain  schools,  but  only  the  truth  of 
Christianity, 

In  the  filth  century  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  were  sys- 
tematize by  Origen  among  the  Greeks  and  Arnobius 
among  the  Latins,  in  ordei  to  defend  thein  successfully 
against  the  attacks  of  Celsus,  Porphyrins,  Hierocles,  and 
Julian,  which  were  directed  not  onlv  a^nst  the  morals  of 
the  Christians,  but  also  against  their  history  and  their  doc- 
trines. These  writers  compared  the  miracles  of  Jesus  with 
those  of  Pythaeoras  and  ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  and  ques- 
tioned Uie  crediDUi^  of  the  Evangelists.  They  recognised 
the  leading  fkcts  of  the  Gospels,  but  endeavoured  to  prove 
contradictions  in  minor  pomts.  The  ol^ections  are  an- 
swered in  the  eight  books  of  Origen  against  Celsus,  who 
wrote  his  attack  on  Christianity  about  one  hundred  years 
beftire  it  was  replied  to  by  Origen.  But  the  greatest  apo- 
logist amone  the  fkthers  is  Eusebius,  whose  historical  and 
chronological  works  have  an  apologetical  tendency,  and 
whose  evangelical  preparation  (irpoirapacrKcv^  c^ayycXuri),  or 
B^oyycXirifc  diro^f(|eii»c  irpoirapa(rr<v»))  contains,  in  fifteen 
books,  the  introduction  to  his  Evangelical  Demonstration 
(f^TTcXiK^  &ic^tCiiQ)t  in  twenty  books.  The  first  ten 
books  of  this  work  are  still  extant*  in  which  he  demonstrates 
the  harmony  of  the  Old  with  the  New  Testament,  the  moral 
dignity  of  Jesus,  the  sublimity  of  his  nlan,  the  rec6tude 
of  his  diteiples,  and  the  absurdity  of  tiiose  who  ascribed 
another  plan  to  the  disciples  than  that  whbh  they  professedly 
ftyUowed.  Eusebius  examines,  in  a  little  pubUcation  against 
Hierocles,  the  lilb  of  ApoUonius  of  Tyana  by  Philostratus, 
and  shows  the  oontradictions  of  the  biographer,  the  knavery 
of  this  notorious  individual,  and  how  his  perrormanees  differed 
from  the  miracles  of  Christ  The  works  of  Athanasius  and 
Chrysostomus  contain  apologetical  materials.  Cyrillus  of 
Alexandria  wrote  ten  books  in  reply  to  the  emperor  Julian. 
Theodoret  wrote  twelve  sermons  under  the  titto  'BXXifyurdv 

fiXotfof^oc  lir<yKfe»0ic>  in  whieh  he  gathers  the  arguments  for 
Christian  truth  firom  the  writing  of  the  heathens,  and  eom- 
pares  the  Greek  philosophers  with  Moses,  the  prophets,  and 
the  apostles.  The  most  importaht  apologetical  works  among 
the  Latins  are  the  seven  books  of  Arnobius  iAdtc^rtus 
Oent0»)  against  the  heathen ;  the  seven  books  of  Lactan- 
tius,  IfutUtUionwn  Divinantm;  the  twenty-two  books  of 
St.  Aagostin,  De  CMtatB  Dn ;  the  catalogue  of  St  Jerome, 
hj  which  he  refutes  the  objection  that  no  distinguished  in- 
dividuals embfaeed  the  Gospel  (Cataiogu9  Vtrorum  IHus- 
Hium) ;  and,  finally,  Onmi  hbri  septem  Hiitoritmim 
aehwmM  Pa^ano^,  in  which  he  reftites  the  assertion  that 
plague,  ^famine,  earthquakes,  and  other  horrible  events 
were  consequenees  of  the  Gospel.  The  science  of  apolo- 
getics has  made  progress  in  the  same  ratio  in  which  the 
attacks  upon  Christianitv  became  more  systematic. 

The  following  translations  and  editions  will  be  interesting 
to  Enfflish  readers.  Justin  the  philosopher,  commonly 
called  Justin  Martyr,  died  about  a.d.  165,  His  Apciogta 
prima  pro  CkmtianU^  published  by  Dr.  Grabe,  Oxon.,  1 700 ; 
Apologia  seeundot  by  Hutchinson,  Oxon.,  170S;  JwHn 
Marina  PM  Account  of  the  CMitian  WotMp^  Baptimn, 
tmd  the  Lord'e  Supper^  with  Notee  of  Dr.  Qrabe  and  Mr, 
ffkiiton:  Dialogue  cum  Tryphone  fudteo^  London,  1722, 
8VQ.;  TheApokgieeqfJueiinM,TertulkanandM.Feiix, 
with  the  Commemtarff  qf  Fiaeentiue  Lirinetme,  by  Reeves» 
1709  and  1716— an  nnfiuthftd  tnunslatioB;  The  Dialogue 
with  the  JeWf  by  BifMni»  London,  1756,  is  an  excellent 
translation,  and  veiy  searee  in  the  ho(^mariut.  Minntius 
Fdix,  of  the  third  century,  an^ior  of  A  Dialog  between 
CmdHue  a  Heathen^  and  Octamme  a  Chnetianf  is  well 
translated  by  Sir  David  Dalrymple. 

AP0LGK3UB,  synonymous  with  fikble(i«^Xey«c,/i6tffa, 
fable),  *  a  novel  story  contrived  to  teach  some  nofal  troth.* 
(Johnson.)  '  It  would  be  a  hish  rdisf  .  .  to  hear  an  4po- 
logua,  or  fhUe,  well  told*  and  with  noh  humour,  as  to 
need  no  sententbos  mosal  at  the  end  to  make  the  applica- 
tion.* (8haltesbnry,GAMu^ToLiiL,Msdetf.W.e.l.)  It 
is  essential  to  an  ayalogoe  ttat  the  eii  laiiiMhiasss  teid  in  it 
flImddWfielitiiNM.  Sone  luwe  gonasa  teiatesavthat 
thef  mm  isielva  aa  ittpoMOrility,  m  4n  JBoap's  Mim, 


APOLOGY  (moUyU),  a  Greek  word,  originally  signi- 
fying a  defence  made  in  a  court  of  justice  by  or  for  a  peison 
accused.  ^See  the  titles  of  seveial  of  the  extant  Greek 
orations.)  The  word  diroXoyci^^  to  '  apologise,*  to  *  make 
a  defence,*  was  the  corresponding  verb.  There  is  extant  a 
small  piece  attribute  to  Xenophon.  entitled  tlie  Apohgu^qf 
Socrates;  and  another,  with  the  same  title,  by  Plato,  The 
word  apology  was  adopted  by  the  Christian  flkthers  [see  Apo* 
JLOGiBs],  At  the  present  day^  it  is  only  used  in  <wdinary 
language  in  one  sense,  that '  of  asking  pardon  or  excuse  ibr 
some  offence.*  But  even  in  modem  times  the  word  has 
occasionally  been  used  in  the  early  Christian  sense,  as  by 
Bishop  Watson  in  his  treatise  entitled  an  Apology  for  the 
Bible,  and  by  Barclay  in  his  Apology  for  the  Quakere. 

APOPHTHEGM  (diriS^<y/fta),  a  Greek  word  signify- 
ing '  a  thin^  spoken  out>*  and,  in  its  more  technioal  sense, 
a  pithy  saying  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention.  '  Cer- 
tainly apophthegms  are  of  excellent  use.  Cicero  prettily 
called  them  sdHnas^  salt-pits,  that  you  niay  extract  salt  out 
of,  and  sprinkle  it  where  you  wilL  They  serve  to  be  inter- 
laced  in  continued  speech.  They  serve  if  you  take  out  the 
kernel  of  them  and  make  them  your  own.*  (Baoon.) 

We  may  take  the  following  as  examples  of  apophthegms  * 
— '  Bigotry  murders  religion,  to  frighten  foou  with  her 
ghosV—Lacon,  'We  ask  advice,  but  we  mean  appr<^- 
tion.*-^/6uf.  Plutarch  made  a  colkction  entitlea  7%# 
Apophthegms  of  Kings  and  Qenerals,  and  dedicated,  it  to 
the  Emperor  Tngan.  Many  of  these  apophthegms  would 
be  classed  in  modem  times  among  anecdotes.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  example;  it  is  one  of  the  apo]^thegmata 
placed  under  the  head  of  Alexander:—*  An  Indian  was 
taken  prisoner  who  had  ^  very  high  reputation  for  archery, 
and  was  said  to  be  able  to  shoot  an  arrow  through  a  ring. 
Alexander  bade  him  exhibit  a  specimen  of  his  skill,  and 
oh  his  reflisal,  the  king  in  a  passion  ordered  him  to  be 
executed.  On  his  way  to  his  death  the  man  remarked  to 
those  who  were  taking  him,  that  he  had  not  practised  for 
several  days  and  was  afraid  of  missing  his  mark,  \lex' 
ander  hearing  of  this,  admired  the  man,  and  setting  him 
loose,  made  mm  peat  presents,  because  he  preferred  death 
to  the  loss  of  his  reputation.*  (Wyttenbach's  edit,  vol.  i., 
p.  718.) 

The  Lacedtsmoniain  were  noted  for  affecting  the  apoph- 
thegmatic  mode  of  speech ;  and  Plutarch  has  collected  Uieir 
sentences  also  under  the  title  of  Laconica, 

APOPHYLLITE,  a  crystallized  mineral,  whose  fbnda- 
mental  form  is  the  square  prism,  fig.  1.  Its  most  general 
modification  is  obtained  by  supposing  tiie  angles  of  fig,  1 
cut  off,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a  plane  triangular  surihce,  as  is 
seen  at  a  in  fig.  2 ;  these  flices  a,  fVom  the  plane  cutting 
deeper  into  the  ori^nal  crystal  till  they  ihtersect  each  other, 
firequently  lose  theur  triangular  form,  and  of  course,  at  the 
same  time,  the  face  P  affain  becomes  a  square,  and  the 
prism  wUl  be  terminated  by  the  form  seen  m  fig.  3.  On 
account  of  these  modifications,  Apcphyllite  sometimes  assumes 
the  form  in  fig.  4. 
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its  density  varies  from  2*3  to  2*5.  Before  the  blow-pioe  it 
fbrms  a  white  glass.  Its  chemical  constitutton  is  stated  as 
Mows : — 

8(C'a+SS)-f(ir-f6S)  +  leAq 
and  the  mineral  is  therefore  an  hydrated  silicate  of  potash 
and  lime. 

Apophyllite  has  been  found  in  the  mines  of  magnetic 
iron-ore  of  Sweden  and  Norway ;  in  the  lead-mines  of  the 
Harz  mountains;  also  in  the  cavities  of  several  basaltic 
rocks,  at  Marienberg  in  Bohemia ;  at  Fossa  in  the  Tyrol ;  in 
the  isle  of  Skye,  &c.  In  the  basalts  it  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  analeime  and  stilbite. 

APOPLEXY,  ftx>m  diro7rXi|5ia,  a  sudden  blow,  a  depri- 
vation of  power  and  motion,  &c.  Morbtts  aiionitui^  sidera- 
tio,  percuasioy  &c.,  aro  synonymous  terms.  In  the  animal 
body  two  sets  of  functions  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other 
are  combined,  the  ORGANIC  and  uie  animal;  the  organic 
include  the  various  functions  by  which  the  structure  of  the 
body  is  built  up  and  its  integrity  maintained,  and  the  animal 
include  the  functions  of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion. 
[See  LiFK.]  The  disease  termed  apoplexy  is  an  affection  of 
the  animal  functions,  the  organic  remaining  comparatively 
unimpaired.  It  is  the  loss  of  sensation  ana'voluntary  mo*, 
tion,  while  respbration,  circulation,  secretion,  and  the  other 
functions  of  the  organic  Ufe  continue  to  be  performed, 
thouffh  not  indeed  without  more  or  less  disorder. 

Of  all  the  diseases  to  which  the  human  body  is  subject, 
there  is  none  which  is  commonly  conceived  to  attack  sq 
suddenly,  and  to  kill  so  rapidly.  What  is  usually  called 
the  attack  is  indeed  sudden ;  but  the  disease  itself,  so  far 
from  bein^  sudden,  is  generally  even  slow  in  its  progress, 
giving  distmct  and  repeated  indications  of  its  presence  and 
of  its  ^course.  The  signs  by  which  the  apoplectic  constitu- 
tion is  denoted,  the  pksmonitory  sions  of  the  disease  as 
they  are  termed,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  ob6er\'e, 
because  judicious  measures  adopted  a^  this  stage  will  almost 
always  avert  an  attack,  or  render  an  attack  mild  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  mortal  There  are  few  other 
diseases  over  which  both  the  physician  and  the  patient  have 
so  much  control :  the  patient  by  the  general  management 
of  himself,  in  removing  the  constitutional  predisposition  to 
it ;  and  the  physician  bv  active  remedies  when  the  attack 
is  instant,  in  effecting  what  the  general  management  may 
have  proved  inadeouate  to  accomplish.  Prevention  is  often 
practicable ;  but  wuen  the  attack  has  once  come  on,  life  is 
in  imminent  peril :  the  most  judicious  and  powerful  reme- 
dies, thouffh  resorted  to  instantly,  and  employed  with  the 
greatest  skill,  are  commonly  unable  to  avert  death ;  and 
even  when  they  do  succeed,  the  functions  ^of  the  brain  and 
the  general  health  have  usuidly  sustained  so  severe  a  shock 
that  life  is  no  longer  worth  possessing. 

In  generalf  the  prbmonitoky  symptoms  are  steady  in 
their  nature,  uniform  in  their  course,  and  so  obvious  that 
all  mav  perceive  and  understand  them.  Considered  indi- 
vidually, thev  may  appear  numerous  and  diversified;  but 
they  are  really  so  much  aUke,  that  they  all  obviously  belong 
to  one  class. 

Among  the  premonitory  symptoms  the  most  remarkable 
are  the  following,  which  are  here  enumerated  in  the  ord^r 
of  their  importance  and  frequency. 

1.  Drowsiness.  This  feeling  may  exist  in  every  degree 
from,  unusual  dulness  of  mind  to  an  imcontrollable  pro- 
pensity to  sleep.  There  may  be  merely  inability  to  tn  the 
attention,  or  to  carry  on  the  mtellectual  operations  with  the 
usual  vigour,  or  the  individual  may  absolutely  fall  asleep 
in  the  midst  of  his  ordinary  occupations.  The  last  is  the 
more  alarming  event,  and  mr  that  very  reason  the  less 

.  dangerous,  because  it  is  a  circumstance  with  which  few  can 
fail  to  be  struck ;  but  an  unusual  heaviness  or  torpor  of  mind 
may  be  overlooked  or  neglected :  and  thus,  when  at  last  the 
apoplectio  attack  oomes,  though  warning  of  its  approach 
were  really  given,  it  may  be  truly  a  surprise.  Connected 
with  drowsiness,  and  occasionally  in  the  room  of  it,  there  is 
a  sensation  of  weight  in  the  head,  or  a  feeling  of  frdness. 

2.  The  next  premonitory  symptom  is  giddiness.  Giddiness 
is  more  alarming  than  drowsiuesa,  and  would  never  fail  to 
produce  a  convictioa  of  danger,  but  that  giddiness  oftsn 
arises  from  other  causes;  ibr  example,  from  a  disordered 
state  of  the  stomach.  Whenever  giddiness  is  present,  while 
the  functions  of  the  stomach  are  sound,  its  source  should  be 
carefully  investigated ;  and  even  when  the  digestive  func- 
tions ase  manifestly  i^sofdered,  it  should  still  be  minutdy 


investigated  and  vigilantly  watched*  because  tendraoy  to 
apoplexy  and  disordered  stomach  may  co  exist,  and  the 
symptoms  of  the  latter  may  mask  those  of  the  former.  If 
the  giddiness  be  combined,  as  it  often  is,  with  a  feeling  liko 
that  of  approaching  fainting,  it  may  be  considered  that  there 
is  but  a  single  step  from  the  actual  supervention  of  the 
paroxysm. 

3.  Connected  with  these  two  important  symptoms  are  a 
number  of  subordinate  sensations,  which  are  of  consequence 
chiefly  as  marking  the  presence  of  the  more  serious  mdica 
tions.  The  sensations  in  question  are  the  ordinary  compa- 
nions of  the  first  two,  and  ai-e  often  the  most  prominent  and 
obtrusive,  and  therefi)re  serve  to  direct  attention  to  the  more 
important  symptoms.  Such  concomitant  and  subordinate 
symptoms  aro,  freauent  yawning,  dulness  of  bearing,  im- 
perfect or  disordcreu  vision,  noise  in  the  ears,  motes  or  sparks 
before  the  eyes,  repeated  sneezing,  occasional  hiccup,  and 
tlie  like. 

4.  All  this  time  there  is  generally  some  degree  of  pain 
in  the  head.  The  intensity  of  the  pain  may  vary  from  the 
slightest  uneasiness  to  the  most  intolerable  headache.  The 
slighter  degrees  of  pain  are  more  common  than  the  severer, 
the  patient  usually  stating  that  his  pain  is  trifling.  ^  The 
seat  of  the  pain  is  often  in  the  forehead,  and  deep  in  the 
socket  of  the  eyes,  rendering  them  intolerant  of  lijg^nt ;  but 
it  may  also  be  at  the  back  part  of  the  head,  extending  down 
the  neck,  between  the  shoulders.  In  the  severer  states  of 
pain  it  is  often  attended  witli  dulness  and  redness  of  the 
eyes,  flushing  of  the  face,  and  throbbing  of  the  arteries  of 
tne  neck  and  head.  Frequently,  however,  there  is  no  degree 
of  pain  whatever,  and  this  is  the  occasion  of  a  fklse  security, 
alarm  not  being  taken  at  the  presence  of  the  other  symptoms 
because  of  the  absence  of  pain.  In  general,  when  serious 
disease  attacks  vital  organs,  pain  is  excited,  and  we  are  thus 
Warned  of  our  danger;  but  sometimes  a  mortal  disease  in- 
vades an  or^n  without  inducing  the  slightest  pam,  and 
there  is  no  disease  more  apt  to  do  this  than  apoplexy.  If, 
combined  with  the  other  premonitory  symptoms,  there  be 
pain  in  the  head,  the  inference  is  obvious ;  if  there  be  none, 
the  danger  is  the  greater ;  for  the  enemy  is  as  certainly  at 
hand,  but  his'  approach  is  insidious. 

5.  Last  in  the  train  comes  a  symptom  which  is  more  im- 
portant than  any  of  the  preoedinff,  because  it  demonstrates 
their  true  nature,  and  shows  that  tne  actual  attack  is  instant ; 
namely,  paralysis,  whatever  its  form  or  degree,  whether  it 
assume  the  shape  of  inability  to  articulate  distinctly,  or  to 
write  steadily,  or  to  walk  flrmly,  or  in  reading  to  fix  the 
eye  on  the  right  line,  or  in  talking  or  laughing  to  keep  the 
mouth  in  the  natural  position,  or  in  deglutition  to  swallow 
without  unusual  difficulty,  or  without  exciting  cough.  If 
with  this  loss  of  muscular  power  there  b^  at  the  same  time 
a  .sense  of  pricking  over  the  skin,  or  a  numbness  in  the 
limbs  or  fingers,  or  difhculty  in  voiding  tlie  urine,  or  dis- 
tortion of  the  fkce  or  mouth,  dropping  of  the  eyelid,  stam-' 
mering,  unsteadiness  in  the  gait,  and  so  on,  the  attack  may 
be  considered  as  having  actually  commenced. 

Of  these  premonitory  symptoms  one  alone  may  be  present, 
or  two  may  be  combined,  or  several  may  co-exist  or  ma^ 
follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  The  period  of  their 
duration,  before  the  attack  supervenes,  is  difrerent  in  every 
individual  case.  Sometimes  tnere  elapse  only  a  few  hours; 
more  frequently  several  days;  oocasionally  many  weeks. 
When  they  are  present>  no  man  is  safe  from  a  fatal  attack 
for  a  single  instant. 

With  regard  to  the  attaoh  itMlft  the  phenomena  aro 
different  aoooidinff  to  its  intensity.  There  axe,  indeed, 
^-arious  modes  or  forms  of  the  disease  which  are  mainly 
matters  of  decree:  nevertheless*  these  diversities  are  not 
only  very  strikmg  in  their  own  nature,  but  in  a  practical 
point  of  view  are  highly  important,  because  the  remedies 
appropriate  to  the  one  are  not  suited  to  the  other,  at  least 
without  such  modifications  as,  in  point  of  fact,  Xo  render 
them  different  remedies. 

For  all  practical  purposes  it  will  be  sufficient  to  compre- 
hend the  various  forms  of  the  disease  under  four  heads, 
namely,  first«  that  in  which  the  attack  is  sudden  and  vio- 
lent ;  secondily,  that  in  which  the  attach  is  comparatively 
slight  at  the  commencement,  but  progressively  increases  in 
severity ;  thirdly,  that  in  which  the  attack  oommences  with 
apoplexy  and  terminates  in  paralysis ;  and,  fourthly,  that  in 
which  the  attadi  oommences  with  paralysis  and  terminates 
in  apoplexy. 

1.  The  sudden  and  violent  form  ovnstitutea  the  apopiexia 
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/ubmnans  of  the  older  authors ;  Hietgpoplsxia/ortunma  of 
more  modem  writers ;  and  the  apoplexie /Mb^ante  of  the 
French.  In  this  form  of  the  disease  the  patient  is  struck 
senseless  and  motionless  instantaneously :  he  falls  down  and 
lies  utterly  deprived  of  all  the  fiinctions  of  the  animal  life. 
The  organic  Ainctions  in  the  mean  time  go  on,  hut  in  an 
unnatural  and  disordered  manner.  The  respiration  is  slow, 
deep,  and  accompanied  with  that  peculiar  noise  which  is 
called  stertor ;  the  pulse  is  ftiller,  stronger,  and  slower  than 
natural ;  Hbe  urine  and  ftsces  are  passed  without  oonsci(nis- 
ness;  the  skin  is  covered  with  a  cold  and  clammy  pers- 
piration; fbam  flows  from  the  mouth ;  the  face  is  flushed,, 
tumid,'  and  sometimes  even  livid.  Death  may  take  place  in 
a  few  minutes,  or  a  few  seconds,  or  not  until  the  end  of  the 
first,  or  even  the  second,  day ;  Init  hib  is  seldom  protracted 
hey<md  the  second  day.  Now  and  then  the  prompt  and 
vigorous  employment  of  the  appropriate  remedies  saves 
life  even  in  this  form  of  the  disease ;  hut  if  they  ftiil  to 
restore' consciousness  in  a  few  hours,  they  commonly  fail 
altogether,  and  death  almost  always  happens  when  the 
paroxysm  continues  undiminished  during  twenty-four  hours. 
On  examininj^  the  state  of  the  hrain  after  death  flrom  this 
variety  of  the  disease,  the  hlood-vessels  of  every  part  of  the 
cerebral  substance  and  of  the  delicate  membranes  that  invest 
it  are  found  gorged  with  blood;  there  is  also  sometimes 
an  effusion  upon  its  surftice,  beneath  its  membranes,  and 
within  its  cavities,  of  the  thinner  portion  of  the  blood  called 
.  serum,  while,  in  many  cases,  pure  blood  itself  is  poured  out 
on  various  parts  of  the  brain  from  some  ruptured  vessel. 
Occasionally  no  morbid  appearance  can  be  detected  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  attack,  or  fbr  death,  the  consequence 
of  it 

2.  Ij^  the  second  form  of  the  disease,  in  which  the  attack 
is  less  violent  in  the  commencement,  but  progressively 
increases  in  severity,  the  loss  of  sensation  and  voluntary 
motion  is  neither  sudden  nor  complete,  or,  if  it  be  so,  the 
abolition  of  these  functions  is  only  of  momentary  duration. 
Inst^  of  stupor  and  coma,  the  patient  is^  seized  with  a 
sudden  and  violent  attack  of  headache,  attended  often 
with  sickness  and  vomiting.  The  pain  of  the  head  is  some- 
times so  severe  that  the  patient  sinks  down  under  it,  pale, 
faint,  and  exhausted,  occasionally  with  a  slight  convulsion ; 
but  from  this  state  of  depression  he  recovers  rapidly,  stfll 
however  remaining  weak,  faint,  and  chilly,  with  a  quick  and 
feeble  pulse,  a  sunk  countenance,  and  occasional  vomiting. 
This  state  having  continued  from  one  hour  to  three,  or  more, 
the  heat  increases,  the  pulse  acquires  strength,  the  face 
becomes  flushed,  the  sunk  expression  of  the  countenance 
disappears,  and  torpor  or  stupor  rapidly  supervenes,  the 
patient  appearing  dull  and  heavy,  answering  questions 
slowly  and  with  difficulty,  and  sinking  at  last  into  a  state  of 
profound  coma.  From  ttie  first  invasion  of  the  attack  to  the 
coming  on  of  perfect  coma,  thd  period  may  vary  from  one 
hour  to  three  aays  and  more.  This  form  or  the  disease  is  at 
least  equally  dangerous  with  the  preceding,  and,  in  fact 
generally  proves  mtal. 

On  examining  the  state  of  the  brain  after  death  from 
this  variety,  there  are  found  extensive  effhsions  of  blood ; 
softening  of  the  substance  of  the  brain;  sometimes  ossifica- 
tion (conversion  into  bone)  of  portions  of  its  membranes ; 
but  far  more  constantly  ossification  of  the  coats  of  its  blood- 
vessels, which  organic  change  in  the  structure  of  the  blood- 
vessels diminish^  their  strength,  renders  them  incapable 
of  resisting  the  current  of  the  blood  and  of  carrying  on  the 
circulation,  and  thus  predisposes  them  to  rupture* 

3.  The  third  form  of  the  disease  commences  with  a  dis- 
tmct  apoplectic  paroxysm,  which  terminates  in  paralysis. 
When  ^he  apoplectic  symptoms  disappear,  some  part  of  the 
body  is  found  to  be  paralyzed ;  it  may  be  the  muscles  of  the 
face,  giving  rise  to  various  kinds  of  distortion ;  or  the  muscles 
of  the  limbs,  occasioning  inabiUty  to  move  the  aflbcted  mem- 
ber;  or  the  muscles  of  one  side  of  the  bedy,  producing  what 
is  called  hemiplegia ;  or  the  muscles  of  one  half  of  the  body, 
paraplegia,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  speech  is 
more  or  less  affected,  the  power  of  articulation  being  either 
wholly  lost  or  greatly  impaired.  Often  the  sensibility 
seems  unimpaired,  the  patient  endeavouring  to  express 
himself  by  words  or  signs ;  but,  at  other  times,  the  mind 
itself  is  indistinct,  confused,  rambling,  and  incoherent.  Oc- 
casionally in  this  form  of  the  disease  the  apoplectie  state 
disappears  rapidly,  while  the  paralysis  remains  for  years. 
Sometimes  the  paralysis  slowly  diminishes  until  suddenly 
another  apoplectic  attick  supervenes^  leaving  the  paralysis 


greater  than  before ;  at  other  times  the  paralysis  continuet 
undiminished  fbr  days,  months,  and  years,  until  a  second, 
or  a  third,  or  a  fourth  apoplectao  paroxysm  at  length  destroys 
the  patient  In  the  few  cases  in  whicii  there  is  a  perfect 
recovery  from  the  paralysis,  the  mind  is  always  slow  in  re- 
covering its  energy,  and  often  never  regains  it. 

On  examining  the  stateK>f  the  brain  after  death  finom  this 
variety,  there  is  commonly  found  an  extravasation  of  blood 
into  a  defined  cavity  formed  in  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
constituting  what  is  termed  an  apoplectic  cell;  but  although 
this  be  the  most  ordinary  form  in  which  the  blood  is  effused 
in  this  variety  of  the  disease,  yet  there^may  also  be  a  general 
extravasation  of  it,  as  in  the  other  varieties,  or  mere  eflfiision 
of  serum ;  or  softening  of  the  cerebral  substance,  or  ossifica- 
tion of  the  membranes,  or  of  the  blood-vessels,  or  several  of 
these  morbid  conditions  may  bo  combined. 

4.  In  the  fourth  and  last  form  of  the  disease,  in  which  the 
attack  commences  with  paralysis  and  terminates  in  a  com- 
plete apoplectic  paroxysm,  the  premonitor)^  symptoms  are, 
m  general,  very  distinctly  marked.  Drowsiness,  giddiness, 
disordered  vision,  impaired  memory,  and  pain  of  the  head 
especially,  commonly  precede  the  attack.  While  the  brain 
is  thus  affected,  the  umbs  alN>ut  to  become  paralytic  are 
troubled  with  pricking,  tingling,  numbness,  weakness,  and 
cramp.  These  local  ailments  progressively  increasing,  the 
Umbs  at  length  become  decidedly  paralytic,  and  the  para- 
lytic state  having  continued  for  an  indefinite  period,  an 
apoplectic  paroxysm  supervenes,  often  preceded  and  denoted 
by  spasms  or  convulsions  in  the  unparalyzed  limbs.  The 
coma  which  forms  a  part  of  the  apoplectic  paroxysm,  some- 
times comes  on  ^praduaUy,  and  is  manifestly  progressive  in 
intensity,  the  patient  at  first  being  capable  of  givmg  a  cohe- 
rent answer  wnen  strongly  roused,  but  by  degrees  the  loss 
of  sensation  becomes  more  and  more  complete,  until  at  last 
the  stupor*. passes  into  a  state  of  total  msensibility,  from 
which  there  is  no  recovery.  Now  and  then  the  patient 
recovers  from  the  apoplectic  state,  and  slowly  regains  the 
condition  he  was  in  previoibly  to  the  apoplectic  attack; 
more  frequently,  on  the  contrary,  the  paralytic  afiection 
increases,  and  another  apoplectic  seizure  quickly  super? 
venes,  which  proves  mortal. 

In  some  cases  the  morbid  appearances  that  present  them- 
selves on  inspection  of  the  brain  after  death  from  this 
variety,  differ  in  no  respect  from  those  which  have  been* 
described  as  belonging  to  the  preceding  form ;  but  the  most 
frequent  and  characteristic  morbid  cluLnge  is  the  softening 
of  some  portion  of  the  substance  of  the  brain.  This  soften- 
ing of  the  cerebral  substance  is  the  result  of  inflammation, 
which  is  generally  not  acute  in  its  nature,  and  is  slow  in  its 
progress.  The  vessels  belonging  to  this  softened  portion 
lose  their  vitality,  and  allow  the  led  particles  of  the  blood  to 
pass  through  them,  so  that  the  part  morbidly  changed  is 
not  only  soft  but  red,  from  the  infiltration  of  blood  through 
the  diseased  blood-vessels. 

From  ^is  account  of  the  phenomena  of  the  disease,  and  of 
the  morbid  changes  apparent  in  the  brain  in  fhtal  cases,  we 
are  enabled  to  form  an  accurate  conception  of  Uie  patholo- 
gical condition  of  the  brain  in  apoplexy.  Two  of  the  condi- 
tions essential  to  the  performance  of  the  fiinctions  of  the 
brain,  are  a  supply  of  a  certain  quantity  of  blood,  flowing 
with  a  certain  impetus  and  freedom  f^m  pressure.  With- 
out a  certain  portion  of  blood  flowing  with  due  impetus,  the 
f^mctions  of  thel>rain  fail ;  with  more  than  a  certain  portion, 
or  with  the  velocity  of  the  current  quickened  or  retarded 
beyond  a  certain  point,  they  equally  fail :   and  when  the 

Sressure  induced  by  either  of  these  states  exceeds  a  certain 
egree,  they  also  immediately  cease.  The  substance  of  the 
brain  is  tender  and  delicate,  and  abounds  beyond  all  other 
organs  with  blood-vessels.  It  is  of  a  soft  and  yielding 
nature,  but  it  is  enclosed  in  a  firm,  unyielding  case. 
Coupling  this  fact  with  the  phenomena  of  the  circulation,  it 
is  easy  to  conceive  how  almost  its  entire  mass,  and  still 
more  readily  how  particul&r  portions  of  it,  may  become  sub- 
ject to  undue  pressure,  and  how,  as  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence, the  functions  of  the  brain  may  become  deranged. 
Any  cause  which  quickens  or  which  retards  the  circula- 
tion through  it  may  produce  this  effect :  for  example,  a 
preternatural  distension  of  the  arteries  with  blood,  or  a 
preternatural  intensity  in  their  action,  and  a  consequent 
increased  impetus  of  the  circulation ;  or,  on  the  contrary, 
a  relaxation  of  the  veins,  a  preternatural  turpescence  of 
them  fVom  a  too  great  quantiQr  of  blood  poured  into  them, 
and  a  consequent  retardation  of  the  drculatioa  tfaxoug^ 
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Bith«r  fiom  a  loo  great  relooky  or  inteniity  of 
the  circulation  in  tlio  arterial  vessels,  or  firom  too  great  dis- 
tension of  the  veins  in  consequence  of  an  impeded  flow  of 
the  blood  through  them,  the  thinner  portion  of  the  blood 
or  serum  may  be  poured  out  upon  the  brain,  which  in 
thil  manner  may  become  suliject  to  undue  pressure.  In 
consequence  of  either  of  these  diseased  states,  the  coats, 
whether  of  the  arteries  or  veins,  may  suddenly  give  way 
and  break*  and  the  blood  poured  out  upon  the  brain  torn 
the  ruptured  vessels  may  exert  such  a  pressure  upon  it  as 
instantly  to  destroy  its  functions.  A^un,  tumors  occasi- 
onally form  in  the  brain,  which  progressively  increase  in 
magnitude,  and  at  length  exert  such  a  degree  of  pressiure 
upon  the  cerebral  substance,  as  is  no  longer  compatible  with 
the  performance  ef  its  iiuictions. 

The  brain,  like  all  other  organs,  is  nourished  by  organic 
processes,  over  which  the  oraanic  nerves  exert  a  most  im- 
portant influence.  The  blood-vessels  of  the  brain,  like  those 
of  all  other  organs,  depend  for  their  vital  energy  on  organic 
or  ganglial  nerves  [seeNsRVs],  which  are  distributed  to  them 
in  ^reat  abundance.  We  may  conceive  that  the  organic  nerves 
which  preside  over  the  nutriment  of  the  brain  may  fail  in 
their  Amotions  to  such  a  desree,  that  the  brai^i  may  be  de- 
prived of  its  vital  power*  and  hence  its  functions  necessarily 
cease.  And  this  without  doubt  is  the  case  in  those  fatal 
attacks  of  iqioplexy  in  which  no  morbid  appearance  can  be 
detected  in  the  brain  sufficient  to  account  for  death.  We 
may  conceive  that  the  organic  nerves  which  impart  vital 
energy  to  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  may  fail  in  their 
functions  to  sudi  a  degree,  that  the  Uood-vessels  -may  not 
only  be  incapable  of  i^rforming  their  natural  actions,  but 
mav  become  diseased  in  structure,  their  membranous.  Arm, 
and  elastic  coats  becoming  indurated,  brittle,  and  bony.  On 
the  other  hand,  these  organic  nerves  may  become  preter- 
naturally  irritable,  and  consequently  produce  an  inonlinate 
action  in  the  bkx)d-vessels.  And  those  are  the  ordinary 
changes  which  precede  and  which  predispose  to  apoplexy ; 
and,  in  a  practical  point  ofview,  these  facts  are  of  paramount 
importance,  for  they  show  that  apoplexy  is  not  a  sudden 
disease,  that  it  is  even  slow  in  its  progress,  and  that  it  is  as' 
much  in  our  power  to  ratard  or  stop  that  progress,  by  the 
judicious  emi»oyment  of  remedies  tending  to  restore  the 
brain  to  a  soiimd  condition,  as  it  is  by  the  use  of  such  reme- 
dies to  check  morbid  changes  of  structure  in  any  other 
Qrgan  of  tiie  body. 

Prognom, — When  once  an  attack  has  come  on,  even 
though  it  be  slight,  it  places  the  individual  in  imminent 
danger,  both  bemuse  it  greatly  increases  the  predisposition 
to  a  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm,  and  because,  when  it  does 
net  destroy  l^e,  it  gives  a  shock  to  the  constitution  which  is 
seldom  entirely  repaired,  and  never  without  much  time  and 
most  judicious  management  In  the  paroxysm  the  imme- 
diate dancer  is  pro^MrtiOned  to  the  profoundness  of  the 
coma,  the  degree  of  stertor,  the  slowness  and  laboriousness 
of  the  respiration,  and  the  frequency  and  intermission  of 
the  pulse.  Other  unfavourable  signs  are,  delirium,  convul- 
sions, paralysis,  involuntary  and  unconscious  discharge  of 
the  unne  and  iwces*  and  above  all,  the  continuance  of  the 
paroxysm  wittu>ut  material  diminution  of  its  seventy  after 
the  judidous  employment  of  powerful  remedies.  When  the 
respiration  is  exceedingly  slow  and  laborious — when  the 
pulse  sinks  to  such  a  degree  that  it  can  be  scarcely  felt,  and 
when  the  head,  chest  and  limba  are  covered  with  a  cold, 
eUmmy  sweat  dissolution  is  near.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
favourable  signs  are,  mildness  of  the  paroxysm,  diminution 
of  the  symptoms  after  the  exhibition  of  the  appropriate 
remedies,  and  more  especially  restoration  to  consciousness, 
return  of  the  power  of  voluntary  motion,  with  a  -calm  and 
soft  pulse,  argentic,  warm,  and  general  perspiration,  and  a 
spontaneous  flow  of  blood  from  the  nose  the  rectum,  and 
soon. 

Causes, — ^The  causes  of  the  disease  are  either  predis- 
posing or  exciting.  The  predisposing  causes  are,  1.  Sex. 
It  is  &oidedly  more  common  in  the  male  than  in  the  female> 
because-the  male  is  mora  exposed  to  the  exciting  causes, 
and  nothing  so  surely  generates  a  predisposition  to  the 
disease,  as  the  long-continued  operation  of  an  exciting  cause. 
2.  A^.  It  may  occur  in  childhood  and  youth :  it  is  indeed 
rare  in  the  former,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the  latter ; 
still,  however,  the  great  minority  ef  cases  without  doubt 
occur  at  the  more  advanced  sta^  of  life.  The  period  com- 
monly conceived  to  be  that  m  which  it  most  frequently 
occurs,  is  the  interval  between  forty  and  seventy.    Out  of 


sixty-three  cases,  two  were  between  twentv  and  thirty  yean 
of  age ;  eiffht  from  thirty  to  finrtr ;  seven  nam  forty  to  fifty; 
ten  ftom  fifty  to  sixty ;  twenty-three  fhxn  sixty  to  seventy ; 
twelve  fix>m  seventy  to  eightjr;  and  one  tkom  eighty  to 
ninety  years.  3.  Confbrmation  of  the  body.  The  large 
head,  slu>rt  neck,  full  chest  sanguine  and  fdethoric  tempe- 
rament, have  from  time  immemorial  been  considered  as 
forming  the  apoplectic  constitution,  and  though  the  disease 
may  and  often  does  occur  in  the  very  opposite  states  of  the 
system,  yet  there  cannot  be  a  question  that  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  body  just  described  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
formation  of  Uiat  pathological  conditlbn  of  the  brain  oh 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  malady  depends.  4.  Mode  of 
life.  Luxurious  living,  especially  combmed  with  sedentary 
habits,  is  a  most  poweiM  predisposing  cause.  5  Suppres-  . 
sion  of  accustomed  evacuations,  namely  the  suppression  of 
the  piles,  or  of  discharges  firom  the  skin,  whether  from  the 
sudcfen  disappearance  of  eruptions,  the  result  of  natural 
disease,  or  the  drying  up  of  a  seton  or  issue.  6.  Mental 
states.  Violent  emotion :  cases  continually  occur  in  which 
persons  drop  down  suddenly  in  a  fit  in  a  paroxysm  of  an^er. 
Long-continued  anxietjr  is  almost  as  powerful  an  exciting 
cause  as  luxurious  Uving.  It  is  the  common  opinion  Uiat 
the  studious  are  more  prone  to  this  disease  than  other 
classes ;  but  this  notion  is  ill-founded,  for  the  evidence  is 
complete  that  moderate  intellectual  labour  is  not  only  in  a 
high  degree  conservative  of  the  general  health,  but  that  it 
is  more  especiallv  preventive  of  that  peculiar  condition  of 
the  brain  on  which  apoplexy  depends.  The  condition  of  all 
othere  most  conducive  to  apoplexy  is  that'  in  which  at  a 
somewhat  advanced  age  the  food  habitually  taken  is  large 
in  quantity  and  rich  and  stimulating  in  quality,  at  the  same  - 
time  that  the  intellectual  faculties  are  httle  excited ;  while 
the  history  of  lawyers,  judges,  and  philosophers^  would 
indicate  a  remarkable  exemption  firom  this  disease  in  all  its 
forms. 

The  predisposing  causes,  of  whatever  nature,  act  either  by 
favouring  an  habitual  determination  of  blood  to  the  brain,  or 
by  impeding  its  return  from  this  organ*  or  by  impairing  its 
vital  energy,  while  they  fovour  a  plethoric  state  of  its  vessels. 
Such  a  condition  of  the  brain  having  been  formed,  the 
slightest  exciting  cause  is  ofton  sufficient  to  produce  an 
attock. 

Among  the  most  poweriUl  esediing  causes  are  intem- 
perance in  eating  and  drinldng,  vident  emotions  of  mind, 
whatever  determmes  the  blood  with  undue  impetus  to  the 
brain  or  impedes  its  return  firom  it  such  as  great  muscular 
exertion,  dependant  posture  of  the  head,  tight  ligature 
around  the  neck,  the  use  of  the  warm  bath,  and  the  hke. 

Both  sets  of  causes,  the  predisposing  and  the  exciting, 
bring  about  a  paroxysm  either  by  diminishing  the  vital 
energy  of  Uie  brain,  or  by  producing  undue  pressure  on  its 
substance. 

TreaiTnent.--The  treatment  of  this  disease  must  obviousl  v 
vary  with  the  patholo^cal  condition  of  the  brain  on  which 
it  depends.  The  sloU  of  the  physician  consists  in  de- 
tecting whait  that  patiiological  condition  is,  and  in  exactly 
adapting  his  remedies  to  it  which  must  differ  widely  ac- 
ceding as  he  is  called  to  treat  a  threatening  or  an  actual 
paroxysm,  or  to  prescribe  for  a  patient  subsequent  to  an 
attack.  To  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  dUferent  remedies 
suited  to  the  manifold  states  of  ihe  4n*ain,  and  of  the  system, 
in  the  various  forms  and  stagey  of  this  malady,  would  re- 
quire a  larger  space  than  can  be  allotted  to  it  in  this  work. 
There  are  not  many  parts  of  his  science  in  which  the 
|>hysician  is  required  to  make  such  nice  and  difficult  dis- 
tinctions, and  in  which  life  so  completely  depends  on  the 
accuracy  of  his  discrimination.  At  one  time  the  vital  energy 
of  the  brain  is  so  fhr  exhausted  as  of  itself  to  threaten  the 
total  abolition  of  its  fimctions ;  at  another  time  the  arterial 
action  or  the  venous  congestion  is  so  great  as  to  threaten  an 
immediate  efiUsion  of  serum  or  a  large  extravasation  of 
bk)od.  For  states  so  opposite,  opposite  remedies  must  of 
course  be  required ;  but  the  difiSculty  at  all  times  is  to  in- 
terpret the  outward  signs  aright  If,  together  with  the  pre- 
monitory symptoms  which  have  been  enumerated,  namely, 
drowsiness,  giddiness,  headache,  and  so  on,  there  be  a 
flushed  countenance,  a  dull  or  suffused  eye,  a  hot  skin,  a 
strong  or  fidl  pulse,  the  abstraction  of  blood  may  be  indis- 

Eensfu>le  to  the  preservatimi  of  life ;  but  if,  on  the  other 
and,  the  countenance  be  pallid  and  sunk,  the  pulse  ftiU, 
and  the  skin  cool,  the  smallest  blood-letting  mav  utterly  ex- 
haust the  vital  energies  of  a  brain  already  greaUy  depressed, 
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and  the  mty  chance  of  averting  death  may  he  the  judicious 
employment  of  stimulating  remet'ies.  It  is  in  clearly  point- 
ing out  distinctions  like  these,  and  in  guiding  to  tlie  selec- ' 
ticm  of  the  remedy  appropriate  to  each,  that  science  is  the 
salvation  of  life.  But  such  too  are  precisely  the  cases  in 
which  no  skill  on  the  ptyrt  of  the  physician  can  succeed 
without  the  steady  co-operation  of  the  patient.  The  phy- 
sician duly  weighmg  tne  premonitory  signs  may  foresee 
the  impending  danger,  ana  give  warning  of  it,  and  pre- 
scribe precisely  the  m^cine  and  kbgimbk  fitted  to  avert 
it;  but  if  these  are  either  altogether  neglected  or  only 
partially  fbllowed,  the  disease  wm  hold  on  its  course  and 
fife  be  lost  And  this  loss  of  life  is  deplorably  frequent 
from  the  neglect  on  the  pftrt  of  the  patient  of  the  appropriate 
remedies  in  the  primal^  stage  of  the  disease,  when  such 
remedies  may  be  employed  with  almost  certain  success; 
and  the  same  is  true  Irom  the  neglect  of  such  remedies  in 
the  stage  subseouent  to  an  apoplectic  paroxysm,  although  in 
this  stage  the  oest-concertod  measures  have  a  much  less 
chance  of  securing  their  object. 

For  the  same  reason  that  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  here 
to  enter  into  the  modifications  of  treatment  required  in  $he 
premonitory  and  the  consecutive  stages  of  the  disease,  it 
would  be  out  of  place  to  discuss  the  measures  proper  to  be 
adopted  in  the  paroxysm  itself.  The  state  both  of  the  brain 
and  of  the  system  varies  in  every  individual  case,  and  safe, 
not  to  say  successful  treatment,  must  in  every  case  be  modi- 
fied accordingly.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  here,  that 
whenever  a  person  is  setxed  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  he  should 
be  carried  hito  a  large  room,  the  fireest  possible  circulation 
of  fresh  air  should  be  promoted  around  the  body,  which 
should  be  placed  in  the  horisontal  posture,  with  the  head, 
however,  considerably  raised,  all  bandaffes  should  he  taken 
,  fh>m  about  the  head  and  neck,  and  especially  fh>m  about  the 
neck ;  and  a  medical  mab  should  De  sent  for  instantly. 
Every  obsenrer  of  such  a  case  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  loss  of  life  may  be  the  consequence  of  the  loss  of  a 
minute. 

APO'PHYGB,  a  levm  appUed  by  arohitectB»  generally, 
to  a  concave  suffece  lying  between  or  connecting  two  fiat 
Burfiioes  not  in  the  same  pkne,  and  particularly  to  a  slight 
concavity  which  is  almost  invariably  round  to  terminate  the 
shaft  of  an  lonio  or  Corinthian  column  both  above  and 
below ;— immediately  above  the  uppermost  fillet  of  the  con- 
gftries  of  moulding!  oalted  this  base,  and  under  the  moulding 
or  mouldings  of  th«  hypdtraohelium  or  necking.  In  the 
latter  ease  the  apopkyge  is  distinguished  in  the  two  posi- 
tions as  the  tower  and  the  upper.  The  more  ikmiliar 
Bnglish  term  ibr  the  same  thing  is,  the  etcape;  and  in 
Frenoh,  the  apophyge  it  termed  the  congi,  Apophyge  is 
from  a  compouna  Greek  word  signifying  9^ flying  off. 

A  POSTBRIcyRI.    [See  A  Priori.] 

APOSTLES  (dir^tfnoXec»  messengers,  amhasaadors^  mis- 
sionaries) were,  according  to  Luke  yi.  13,  those  twelve  dis- 
ciidea  whom  Jeans  ohoee  ftom  the  number  of  his  followers 
to  be  his  oompanionB»  and  whom  he  commissioned  to  preach 
his  doctrines^  first  among  the  Jews  only  (Matt  x.  5 ;  Luke 
ix.  2)f  and  after  his  rosurreotion  to  the  Gentiles  also  (Matt, 
xxviii.  19 ;  Mark  xvi  id).  Jssus  said  conoerning  apostles, 
*  As  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you.  He 
breathed  on  them  and  said,  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost  Whose 
soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them,  and 
whosesoever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained'  (John  xx. 
ai'23).  The  list  of  the  i4M)stles  occurs  Matt  x.  2 ;  Mark 
iii.  16,  &c.;  Luke  vi.  14,  %aa.  The  names  of  the  apostles 
are, '  Simon*  who  is  called  Peter,  and  Andrew,  his  brother  ; 
James,  the  boq  of  Zebedee,  and  John,  his  brother ;  Philip 
and  Bartholomew ;  Thomas,  and  Matthew,  the  publican  ; 
James,  the  son  of  Alphens ;  and  Lebbeus,  whose  surname 
was  TbaddeuS ;  Simon,  the  Caaaanite ;  and  Judas  tsoariot, 
who  also  hetiajred  him/  After  the  death  of  Judas  Iscariot, 
120  disciples  being  assembled,  Peter  reeommended  the  ohoioe 
'  of  another  apostle.  '  Of  these  men  which  have  oompani^ 
with  us  all  the  time  that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  out 
among  us,  beghming  fkom  the  baptism  of  John,  unto  that 
same  day  th<t  he  was  taken  up  from  us,  must  one  he  or> 
dained  to  be  a  witness  with  us  of  his  resurrection.  Aivd 
they  appointed  two,  Joseph,  oaUed  Barsabas,  who  was  sur^ 
named  Justus,  and  Matthias.  And  they  prayed,  Thou,  Lord, 
which  knowest  the  hearts  of  all  men,  show  whether  of  these 
two  thou  hast  choeen,  that  he  may  take  part  of  this  mi- 
nistry and  apostleship,  firom  which  Judas  by  transgression 
M,  wat  he  might  go  to  his  own  place.  And  they  gave  forth 


their  lots;  and  the  lot  fell  ujK)n  Matthias,  and  he  was  num- 
bered with  the  eleven  apostles*  (Acts  i.  15-25).  To  these 
twelve  apostles  was  afterwards  added  Saul,  whose  name 
among  the  Greeks  was  Paul,  called  tq  be  an  apostle  cf  the 
Gentiles  through  the  will  of  God  (Gal.  i.  1 ;  Col.  i.  1 ;  Rom. 
xi.13;  Actsix).  By  the  instrumentality  of  St.  Paul  the 
Gospel  was  most  effectually  propagated.  Barnabas  (Acts 
xiv.  14)  being  an  apostolic  missionary  is  mentioned  in  the 
following  manner :  '  And  when  the  apostles  Barnabas  and 
Paul  heard,*^  &c.  From  this  passage  we  infer  that  the  title 
apostle  was  not  exclusively  given  to  the  immediate  disciples 
or  Jesus.    Cora  p.  AcU  xiv.  4 ;  Rom.  xvi.  7. 

APOSTLES,  ACTS  OF  THE.  The  authenticity  of 
this  book  has  not  been  doubted :  it  constitutes  the  second 
part  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St  Luke,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  Theophilus  (Lukei.  1  ;  Acts  i.  1).  The  Actshelong 
to  the  tlomologoumtma,  or  those  canonical  books  which  were 
by  all  parties,  recognixed  as  genuine  (Euseb.  Hist.  Ecclest" 
astica,  iii.  25).  The  Severians  (Eusebii,  Hist,  Ecdes.  iv.  29) 
and  the  Manichseans  (Augustin.  Epist,  23)  acknowledged 
the  authenticity  of  the  Acts,  although  they  rejected,  for 
doctrinal  reasons,  their  authority.  Although  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Acts  was  well  established,  they  were  less  read 
among  the  lower  classes,  and  accordingly  Chrysostomus,  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  wrote  at  the  commencement, 
of  his  Commentary  to  the  Acts — •  Many  do  not  know  even 
the  existence  of  this  little  book,  nor  him  who  wrote  and 
composed  it.' 

The  time  at  which  St.  Luke  wrote  the  Acts  may  be 
gathered  ftoxsL  the  following  circumstances.  The  arrival 
of  St  Paul  in  Rome  took  place  in  the  spring  of  about 
the  year  a.d.  63.  Since  thiis  arrival  is  mentioned  in  the 
Acts,  they  must  have  been  written  ailer  the  year  63 ;  and 
since  the  death  of  St.  Paut,  about  the  year  68  or  69  is 
not  mentioned  by  St  Luke,  the  Acts  were  probably 
composed  and  circulated  before  this  date.  Tlieophilus,  to 
whom  the  Acts  were  dedicated)  may  be  considered  as  ^e 
representative  of  the  inquirin:^  bout  hen;  consequently,  it 
was  proper  that  the  Acts  should  be  written,  as  they  are, 
in  the  Greek  language. 

The  interpretations  of  the  A<»ts  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
in  the  Hypotyposest  and  the  commentaries  of  Origen,  Die- 
dorus  of  Tarsus,  Theodorus  of  Mopsuestta,  have  been  lost 
The  Fifty-Jhe  Homilies  of  St  Chrysostomus  on  the  Acts 
are  still  extant  There  exist  oommentaries  by  CBcumenius 
and  Jheophylactus.  In  the  works  of  Grotius,  Wolf,  and 
others,  on  the  New  Testament,  the  Acts  also  have  been  ex- 
plained, lamboroh  published  his  great  work  on  the  Acts  at 
Rotterdam,  1711 ;  and  Waloh  his  DissertaHanes  in  Acta 
Apostolorum  at  Jena,  1 766-1 761, 3  vols.  Besides  these  the 
following  oommentators  may  b^  mentioned:  Morusy  ed. 
Dindorf,  Lips.  1 794,  2  vols. ;  Thisss,  Uebersetxung  wit 
Anmerkuttgen,  Lips.  1800;  Heinrich*s  Acta  Apoetohnm^ 
Annotatione  perpetua  f//u^^fa/a,G6ttingae,  1809;  Kuinoelf 
Lips.  1818.  Stier  has  written  a  work  on  the  speeches  ooa- 
tained  in  the  Acts,  (Ueber  die  Rsden  in  der  Apoitel^ 
gesohichte,  2  vols.  Lips.  1829,  1830.)  The  author  endea- 
vours to  show  the  logical  arrangement  in  thMS  speeches. 
Die  Apostelgeschichte  von  Lucas  erldutert  ton  Miehaii 
Wirth,  2  vols.  8V0.  Ulm,  1831-38.  8vo.  That  Matthew 
Henry,  Wesley,  Dodd,  Coke,  Scott  Benson,  Adam  Clarke, 
and  otiier  English  commentators  of  the  whole  BiUe,  or  of 
the  New  Testament,  have  not  omitted  the  Acts,  is  gene- 
rallv  known. 

According  to  Sandemente  and  Ideler,  the  dates  in  the 
Acts  are  as  follows :— Stephen  was  stoned  a.d.  36.  Paul 
converted  between  35  and  38.  St  Paul*s  first  joumcrr  to 
Jerusalem  (Act  ix.  and  (3al.  i.  18)  between  38  and  41.  The 
second  journey  (Acts  xi.  12)  in  the  year  44.  The  third 
journey  (Acts  xv.)  in  the  year  52.  The  fourth  jonmej 
(Acts  xviii.  22)  in  the  year  66.  The  fifth  journey  to  Jeru- 
salem and  captivity  of  St.  Paul  in  the  year  60.  Voyage  to 
Rome,  62.    Arrival  in  Rome  in  the  spring  of  a.d.  63. 

APOSTOLIC  FATHERS,  are  those  teachers  of  the 
Christian  church  who  distinguished  themselves  during  tibe 
first  two  centuries,  and  derived  their  Christian  knowledge 
from  personal  acquaintance  with  the  apostles.    [See  Clb- 

MBNS    ROMANUS,    IGNATIUS   of  AntlQchia,    POLYCARFUS, 

Hbrmas,  Barnabas.] 

APOSTCyUCI,  were  imiUtors  of  the  apostolic  life  men- 
tioned by  Epiphanius.  (H8Bres,67.)  In  the  middle  ages  they 
were  called  Cathari.  Some  of  them  indulged  Ifanichaaa 
speculations,  and  others  distinguished  themselves  only  \tf 
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iSMr  obediene«  to  the  moral  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament, 
The  lattet,  called  Apostolic  Brothers,  were  very  numerous 
on  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century.  We  learn  from  a  letter  written  a  .d.  1 1 46,  in 
which  Sverwin,  ecclesiastical  provost  of  Steinfelden,  exhorts 
8t.  Bernhard,  of  Clairvaux,  to  confiito  these  heretics,  that 
they  rejected  oaths,  infant  baptism,  ftists,  ceremonies,  worship 
of  saints,  purgatory^  masses,  second  marriages,  the  power  of 
the  ]^pe,  &c.  Some  of  them  were  brought  hefore  the  eccle- 
siastical court  of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  defended 
themselves  by  biblical  quotations.  After  a  disputation  of 
three  days,  being  still  unconverted,  the  people  dragged  them 
to  the  flames,  in  which  they  died  manfully. 

Another  apostolic  brotherhood  was  founded  -by  Gerhard 
SegarelU  of  rarma  about  a.d.  1260.  This  brotherhood 
Pope  Nicolas  IV.  endeavoured  to  suppress  by  various  de- 
erees  of  1286  and  1290.  Nevertheless  Segarelli  and  his 
adherents  spread  through  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and 
Spain.  They  went  about  accompanied  by  women  sinffing, 
and  preaching  especially  against  the  corruptions  of  the 
clergy.  In  1^94,  two  brothers  and  two  sistors  were  burnt 
alive  at  Parma.  Segarelli  abjured  hip  heres)^,  but  was  biu*nt 
in  1300  fbr  having  relapsed.  From  this  time  Dolcino  of 
Milan  became  the  head  of  this  party,  who  nredicted  the 
sudden  downfall  of  the  Romish  church.  Dolcino  divided 
the  development  of  Christianitv  into  four  dispensations,  the 
last  of  which  began  with  his  apostolic  order.  Dolcino 
escaped  from  the  inquisitors  into  Dalmatia,  but  returned 
to  Italy  in  1304.  He  fortified,  with  1400  followers,  a 
mountain  in  the  diocese  of  Novara,  near  the  village  Bal- 
mara,  and  plundered,  ibr  his  support,  the  adjacent  country. 
In  1306  he  fortified  the  mountain  Zebello  in  the  diocese 
of  Vercelli,  and  fought  against  the  troops  of  the  bishop,  until 
he  was  compelled  by  fhmine  to  surrender  in  1307.  Dolcino 
and  his  companion  Margaretha  of  Trent  were  burnt  with 
many  of  their  followers.  These  Apostolioi  reiected  the 
authority  of  the  Pope,  oaths,  capital  punishments,  &c.  Some 
Apoetolic  Brothers  are  mentioned  a.d.  1311,  near  Spoleto; 
and  A.D.  1320,  in  the  south  of  France.  The  synod  of 
Lavaur,  1368,  mentions  them  tar  the  last  time. 

APO'STROPHE  idirotrrpofri).  A  turning  away,  •  a 
sudden  change  in  our  discourse,  when,  without  ^ving  pre- 
vious notice,  we  address  ourselves  to  a  person  or  thing  diffe- 
rent from  tiiat  to  which  lye  were  addressing  ourselves  be- 
fbre.*  (Beattie,  BUmenU  qf  Moral  Science.)  The  tenn  is 
also  used,  less  properly,  for  an  address  to  some  absent  or  in- 
animate object,  as  in  JuHus  Ccpsar,  Act  liL  Sc.  I. 

O  pardoa  m»»  Uhmi  bleeding  piece  of  earth, 
Tbat  I  am  meek  and  gentte  with  tfieie  butehen. 

It  is  also  used  to  express  the  contraction  or  division  of 
part  of  a  word,  as  baro  iot  borough,  learned  for  learned. 
This  practice  of  division,  intolerable  in  a  language  abready 
overburdened  with  consonants,  was  much  more  frequent  in 
the  writers  of  a  century,  or  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  Uian 
now  •  and  seems  to  have  been  affected  to  give  an  air  of 
nesligence  and  familiarity  to  their  style.  It  ought  seldom 
to  he  used  except  in  verse,  and  very  sparingly  t^re.  The 
comma,  by  which  the  final  e  of  the  genitive  case  is  separated 
from  the  woid,  is  also  calleil  an  apostrophe,  as  in '  IsraeVs 
monarch/ 

APOTACTITES.    [See  HBRBTicg.J 

APOTHBCARIES  (COMPANY  OF),  one' of  the  in- 
oorporationsof  the  city  of  London.  In  England,  in  former 
fimest  an  apothecary  appears  to  have  been  the  common 
name  for  a  general  practitioner  of  medicine,  a  chief  part  of 
whose  business  it  was,  probably  in  all  cases,  to  keep  a  shop 
Ibr  the  sale  of  medicines.  In  1 345,  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Coursus  de  Gangeland,  on  whom  Edward  III.  then  settled 
a  pension  of  sixpence  a  day  for  life,  fbr  his  attendance  on 
his  Majesty  some  time  hefore  while  he  lay  sick  in  Scotland, 
is  called  in  the  mnt,  printed  in  Rymer's  Fcedera,  an  apo- 
thecary of  Lon£n.  But  at  thia  date,  and  for  a  long  time 
after,  the  profession  of  physic  was  entirely  Unregulated 
It  was  not  till  after  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.  tliar  the 
liferent  branches  of  the  profession  came  to  be  distinguished, 
and  that  each  had  ite  province  and  particular  privileges 
assigned  to  it  by  the  law.  An  act  of  parUament  was  passed 
in  the  tiiird  year  of  that  king  (Ull),  1^  which,  in consir 
deratioiu  M  it  it  aUted,  of  *  the  great  inconvenience  which 
did  eoau*  hf  imenuit  penona  priZetising  physic  or  mrgary. 
IP  tbp  grievoitf  hurt,  damage,  and  destruction  of  many  of 
4m  luag*»  Keg*  P^^V^'*  ^  ^^  oidered  that  no  om  tbmild 
practise  as  surgeon  or  physician  in  thecity  of  London,  or 


within  seven  miles  of  it.  until  he  had  been  first  examined, 
approved,  and  admitted  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  or  the 
Dean  of  St.  Paul  s,  who  were  to  call  in  to  assist  them  in  the 
examination  *  four  doctor  of  phyaic,  and  of  surgery  other 
expert  persons  in  that  faculty.'  In  1618.  the  physicians 
were  for  the  first  time  incorporatgd,  and  their  college  founded, 
evidently  with  the  view  that  i^  shouhl  exercise  a  general 
supermtendenoe  and  authority  over  all  the  branches  of  the 
profession.  In  1640,  the  surgeons  were  also  incorporated, 
and  united,  as  they  continued  to  be  till  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  with  the  barbers.  The  two  associations 
thus  established  ap^iear,  however,  to  have  very  soon  begun 
to  overstep  their  jumdiotion.  It  wai  ibund  necessary,  in 
15-13,  to  pass  an  act  for  ^he  toleration  and  protection  of 
the  numerous  irregular  praotitionersi  who  dio  not  belong 
to  either  body,  but  who  probably  formed  the^  ordinary 
professors  of  the  healing  art  throngheut  the  kingdom.  In 
this  curious  statute,  the  former  act  of  16U  ia  declared  to 
have  been  passed, '  amongst  other  things,  for  the  avoiding 
of  sorceries,  witchcraft,  and  other  inconveniences ;  *  and  not 
a  little  ^censure  is  directed  against  the  licensed  and  asso- 
ciated surgeons  for  the  mercenary  spirit  in  vhich  they  are 
alleged  to  have  acted,  while  muoh  praise  is  bestowed 
upon  the  unincorporated  practitioners  for  their  charitv  in 

giving  the  poor  the  benefit  of  their  skill  and  care;  and  for 
le  great  public  usefulness  of  their  labours  generally.  The 
import  of  the  enactment  is  expressed  in  iU  title,  which  is, 
'An  Act  that  persons  being  no  common  surgeons  may 
minister  outward  medicines/  The  persons  thus  tolerated 
in  the  administration  of  outward  medicines,  of  course  com^ 
prehended  those  who  kept  shops  for  the  sale  of  drugs,  to 
whom  the  name  of  apothecaries  was  now  exclusively  applied. 
The  acceptation  of  the  name,  as  thus  C4>nfined,  may  be 
^thered  from  Shakspeare's  delineation  of  the  apothecary  in 
ttomeo  and  Jtdiet  (published  in  1 696  or  1 697),  as  one  whose 
business  was  *  culling  of  simples,'  who  kept  a  *  shop,'  the 
*  shelves'  of  which  were  filled  with  *  green  earthen  pots,'  &c., 
and  who  was  resorted  to  as  a  dealer  in  all  sorto  ol^  chemical 
preparations.  Nothing  is  said  of  his  practising  medicine ; 
and  it  certainly  was  not  till  nearly  a  century  hiter  that  apo- 
thecaries in  England*  as  distinguished  from  physicians  and 
surgeons,  ever  began  to  act  as  general  practitioners. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  apothecaries  of  Xx>ndon  were  in- 
corporated by  James  L  on  the  Vth  of  April,  1606,  and  united 
with  the  Companv  of  Grocers.  They  remained  (bus  united 
till  the  6th  of  December,  1617,  when  they  received  a  new 
charter,  forming  them  into  a  sepairate  company,  under  the 
designation  of  the  Master,  Wardens,  and  Society  of  the 
Art  and  Mystery  of  Apothecaries  of  the  City  of  London. 
This  is  the  charter  which  still  constitutes  them  one  of  the 
city  companies,  although  vairious  subsequent  acts  of  parUa- 
ment have  materially  changed  the  character  of  the  society. 
It  appears  to  have  been  only  a  lew  years  before  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  the  apothecaries,  at  least  in 
London  and  its  neighbourhood,  began  generally  to  prescribe, 
as  well  as  to  dispense,  medicines.  This  encroachment  was 
strongly  resisted  by  the  College  of  Physicians,  who,  by  wa^ 
of  retaliation,  established  a  dispensarv  for  the  sale  of  medi- 
cines to  the  poor  at  prime  cost  at  their  hall  in  Warwick 
Lane.  A  paper  controversy  of  great  animation  rose  out  of 
this  measure ;  but  the  numerous  tracts  which  were  issued 
on  both  sides  are  now  all  forgotten,  with  the  exception  of 
Garth's  burlesque  epic  poem,  entitled  The  Diepensary,  first 
pubUshed  in  1697.  Tne  apothecaries,  however,  may  be 
considered  as  having  made  good  the  position  they  bad  taken ; 
although  fbr  a  considerable  time  their  pretensions  continued 
to  be  k>oked  upon  as  of  a  somewhat  equivocal  character, 
Addison,  in  the  Spectator^  No.  196,  pubUshed  in  1711, 
speaks  of  the  apothecaries  as  the  common  medical  attendanto 
of  the  sick,  and  as  performing  the  fhn^ions  both  of  physician 
and  surgeon.  After  mentk»ning  blistering,  cupping,  nleeding, 
and  the  inwatd  applicatbns  employed  aa  ejmdiento  to  make 
kixury  consistent  with  health,  he  says,  '  Tne  apothecary  is 
perpetuaUy  employed  in  countermining  the  oo(^  and  the 
vintner/  On  tne  other  hand,  Pope  in  his  Emy  on  Criii* 
cientf  pubUshed  the  same  year,  has  the  folbwins  lites  in 
illustration  of  the  domination  wbieh  he  assarts  to  have  been 
usurped  by  the  critic  aver  the  poet  >^ 


i  *  Mtbrftfiti^  faidil  Mm  set 
By  dootors'  GSTto  play  Uit'doftor'f  Mit; 

Pppfciite,  tfPly,  saa  tsM  Mr  SAfMiv  iM»' 
Nor,  indeed,  did  tha  ajpathMute  thaoMalfias  eontaiid  U 
this  time  for  permission  to  practise  as  medical  advisers  an^ 
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attendants  any  Aitdier  than  drcumstancen  seemed  to  render 
it  indispensable.  In  a  cleveiiy  written  tract  in  their  defence, 
•  published  in  1724,  and  apparently  the  production  of  one  of 
themselves,  entitled  *  PnarmacopoUe  Jtutificati;  or  the 
Apothecaries  Vindicated  from  the  Imputation  0/ Ignorance, 
wherein  is  shown  that  an  academical  education  is  nowise 
necessary  to  qualify  a  man  for  the  jtractice  qf  physic,'  we 
find  the  following  opinion  expressed  (p.  31),  'As  to  apo- 
thecaries practising,  the  miserable  state  of  the  sick  poor, 
till  some  other  provision  is  made  for  their  relief,  seems 
sufficiently  to  warrant  it,  so  long*  as  it  is  confined  to  them.* 
"We  may  here  observe,  that  the  custom  of  persons  being 
licensed  by  the  bishops  to  practise  medicine  within  their 
dioceses  continued  to  subsist  at  least  to  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  It  is  exchiimed  against  as  a  great 
abuse  in  a  tract  entitled  An  Address  to  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, published  in  1747. 

It  has  been  stated  in  various  publications,  that  the  order 
of  dealers  in  medicines,  kno¥m  as  chemists  or  druggists, 
first  made  their  appearance  about  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, or  not  much  more  than  forty  years  ago.  As  they  im- 
meiliately,  or  at  least  very  soon,  be^  to  prescribe  as  well 
as  to  dispense,  the  rivalry  with  which  they  were  thus  met 
was  as  eagerly  opposed  by  the  regular  apothecaries,  as  their 
own  encroachments  had  in  the  first  instance  been  by  the 
physicians.  In  certain  resolutions  passed  by  a  meeting  of 
members  of  the  Apothecaries*  Company  on  the  20th  of  No- 
vember, 1812,  among  other  causes  which  are  asserted  to  have 
of  late  years  contributed  to  degrade  the  profession,  is  men- 
tioned the  intrusion  of  pretenders  of  every  description : — 
*  Even  druggists,*  it  is  said, '  and  their  hired  assistants,  visit 
and  administer  to  Uie  sick ;  their  shops  are  accommodated 
with*what  are  denominated  private  surgeries;  and,  as  an 
additional  proof  of  their  presumption,  instances  are  recorded 
of  their  giving  evidence  on  questions  of  forensic  medicine  of 
the  highest  and  most  serious  import  I  *  But  in  all  this  the 
druggists  r^ly  did  no  more  than  the  apothecaries  them- 
selves had  begun  to  do  a  hundred  years  before.  We  doubt, 
too,  if  the  first  appearance  of  these  interlopers  was  so  recent 
as  has  been  assumed.  We  find  a  tract,  printed  on  a  single 
folio  leaf  <  at  the  Star  in  Bow  Lane  in  1 683/  entitled  A  Plea 
for  the  Chemists  or  Non-Collegiats,  in  which  the  author, 
Nat  Merry,  stoutly  defends  the  right  of  himself  Ind  the 
other  manufacturers  of  chemical  preparations^to  administer 
medicines,  against  the  objections  of  the  memhers  of  the 
Apothecaries*  Company,  who  seem  to  have  been  themselves, 
at  this  time  only  beginning  to  act  as  general  practitioners. 
And  in  1708,  we  find  a  series  of  resolutions  published  by  the 
Court  of  Apothecaries,  in  which  they  complain  of  the  in- 
trusion into  their  business  of  foreigners— that  is,  of  persons 
not  free  of  the  company.  Their  charter,  though  it  ap- 
peared to  bestow  upon  them  somewhat  extensive  privileges, 
had  been  found  nearly  inoperative  from  the  omission  of  any 
means  of  executing  its  provisions,  and  of  any  penalties  for 
their  infringement.  In  1 722,  therefore,  an  act  of  parliament 
was  obtained  by  the  company,  giving  them  the  right  of 
visiting  all  shops  in  which  medicinal  preparations  were  sold 
in  London,  or  within  seven  miles  of^it,  and  of  destroying 
such  drugs  as  they  might  find  unfit  for  use.  This  act  ex- 
pired in  1729;  and  udiough  an  attempt  was  made  to 
obtain  a  renewal  of  it,  the  application  was  not  persevered 
in.  But  in  1748  another  act  was  passed,  empowering  the 
society  to  appoint  ten  of  their  members  to  form  a  court  of 
examiners,  wiUiout  whose  license  no  one  should  be  allowed 
to  utter  medicines  in* London,  or  within  seven  miles  of  it. 
It  was  stated  befi>re  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  there  were  at  this  time  about  700  persons  who 
kept  apothecaries*  shops  in  London,  not  one-huf  of  whom 
were  firee  of  the  company.  But  this  act  probably  had  the 
effect  of  putting  the  unlicensed  dealers  down  ;  which  may 
account  for  the  common  statement,  that  no  such  description 
of  dealers  ever  made  their  appearance  till  a  comparatively 
recent  period.  In  an  Introductory  Essay  prefixed  to  the 
first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Associated  Apothe- 
caries and  Surgeon  Apothecaries  of  England  and  Wales 
(8vo.,  London,  1823),  in  which  it  is  admitted  that  antiently 
'  the  apothecary  held  the  same  situation  which  appertains, 
or  ougnt  to  appertain,  to  the  present  drugffist,  who  arose,*  it 
18  affirmed, '  about  thirty  years  ago,'  die  lowing  remark  is 
added,  *For  some  time  previous  to  that  period,  indeed,  certain 
apothecaries  existed  who  purely  kept  shop,  without  pre- 
scribing for  diseases ;  but  very  few  of  these  existed  even  in 
J^ftdon;  ibr  in  the  memory  of  a  physieian  lately  dead,  there 


were  not  more,  as  he  stated,  than  about  half-a-dosen  persons 
in  London  who  kept  what  could  be  called  a  druggist*s  shop.* 

Up  to  within  the  last  few  years  the  Company  of  Apothe- 
caries had  never  attempted  to  extend  their  jurisdiction 
beyond  the  metropolis  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 
But  in  1815,  an  act  of  jiarliament  was  passed,  which  placed 
the  society  in  altogether  a  new  position,  by  giving  to  the 
Court  of  Examiners,  then  increased  t^  twelve  members,  the 
sole  right  of  examining  and  licensing  apothecaries  through- 
out England  and  Wales.  It  was  enacted,  that  after  the 
Ist  of  August  ill  that  year,  no  person  not  so  licensed  should 
practise  as  an  apothecary,  except  such  only  as  were  already 
in  practice.  It  was  also  made  imperative  that  candidates 
fbr  examination  should  have  previously  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship of  at  least  ^\q  years  with  a  member  of  the 
company. 

Tne  history- of  the  steps  taken  to  procure  this  act  is  very 
minutely  detailed  in  the  Essay  prefixed  to  the  Transactions 
of  the  Associated  Apothecaries  and  Surgeons,  already  re- 
ferned  to.  The  application  was  commenced,  and  indeed 
principally  carried  through,  by  this  private  society;  the 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  the  Apothecaries* 
Company  themselves,  having  declined  joining  m  it.  The  . 
act,  nowever,  fell  in  one  material  respect  very  far  short  of 
the  design  entertained  by  its  projectors,  inasmuch  as  the 
opposition  of  the  chemists  and  druggists  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  introduce  a  clause  into  it  exempting  that  class  of 
dealers  altogether  ftom  its  operation. 

From  the  circumstance  that  in  country  places,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  no  person  can  practise  medicine  without 
keeping  a  supply  of  drugs  for  the  use  of  his  patients,  or  in 
other  words,  actmg  as  an  apothecary,  this  statute  has  given 
to  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  the  complete  control  of  the 
medical  profession  throughout  England.  Every  general 
practitioner  must  not  only  have  purchased  their  license,  but 
must  have  8er\-ed  a  long  apprenticeship  with  a  member  of 
the  company.  The  price  of  a  license  to  practise  in  London 
or  within  ten  miles  of  it,  is  ten  guineas,  and  in  any  oth^ 
part  of  the  country  six  guineas.  The  penalty  for  practising 
without  this  license  is  twenty  pounas.  It  is  expressly 
declared  in  the  act  that  the  society  may  appropriate  the 
moneys  which  they  thus  receive  in  any  way  they  may  deem 
expedient.  It  appears  by  a  published  list,  that  from  the  1st 
August,  1818,  when  the  new  act  came  into  operation,  to 
the  31st  July,  1832,  about  1600  practitioners  had  been 
licensed  by  the  Court  of  Examiners.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  find  any  account  of  the  number  of  rejected  appli- 
cants. Fh)m  a  return,  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons  last  session,  it  appears  that  from  the  29th  March, 
1825,  to  the  19th  June',  1833,  the  money  received  by  the 
company  for  certificates  was  22,822/.  16f.  Of  this,  in  the 
course  of  the  eight  years,  10,218/.  12«.  had  been  paid  to  the 
members  of  the  Court  of  Examiners,  besides  980/.  to  their 
secretary. 

It  is  right  to  state  that  the  parties  by  whom  the  act  was 
soug^ht  did  not  originally  contemplate  the  giving  of  these  ex- 
tensive powers  tQ,  tne  Apothecaries*  Company.  In  one  of  their 
first  reports,  dated  the  5  th  of  December,  \9\%  the^ommittee 
of  management  express  themselves  as  of  opinion  *  that  the 
management  of  the  sick  should  be  as  much  as  possible 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  physician;*  and  it  was 
then  proposed  that  a  new  and  a  distinct  privileged  body 
should  be  created  to  examine  and  license  practitioners,  com-  ' 
posed  of  members  of  all  the  different  branches  of  the  pro- 
fession. This  scheme,  however,  was  abandoned  when  both 
the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  refhsed  to  co- 
operate in  getting  it  carried  into  efiisct. 

Before  this  act  came  into  operation  a  large  proportion  of 
the  medical  practitioners  in  country  places  throughout  Eng- 
land were  graduates  of  the  Universiti^  of  Edinlmrgh,  Glas- 
gow, and  DubUn,  or  licentiates  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of 
Surgeons  of  these  cities,  or  of  that  of  London,  nono  of  whom 
obtained  their  degrees  or  certificates  without  passing  through 
a  long  course  of  study  and  a  rigorous  examination.  Persons 
thus  qualified  are  admitted  as  surgeons  in  the  army  and 
navy,  and  into  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company ;  but 
they  are  no  longer  allowed  to  act  as  country  practitioners  in 
England.  This  privilege  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  service 
of  five  years  in  me  shop  of  a  practitioner  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Company  of  Apothecaries,  and  by  undergoing  an 
examination  in  London  before  the  Court  of  Examiners. 

Exeept  in  regard  to  experience  in  the  compounding  of 
medicines,  it  is  not  denied  that,  until  very  lately,  the  oegne  ' 
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of  education  prescribed  by  the  Company*8  Court  of  Exa- 
miners was  of  on  extremely  inferior  description.  For  this 
vre  have  their  own  avowal.  In  their  regulations,  dated 
August  1832  (the  last  issued,  we  believe),  referring  to  the 
improved  system  which  had  been  introduced  only  the  pre- 
ceding year,  they  say,  '  The  medical  education  of  the  apo- 
thecary was  heretofore  conducted  in  the  most  desultory 
manner ;  no  systematic  course  of  study  was  ei\joined  by 
authority  or  established  bv  usage ;  some  subjects  were  at- 
tended to  superficially,  and  others  of  great  importance  were 
neglected  altogether.*  In  fact,  all  the  attendance  upon 
lectures  and  hospital  practice  that  was  demanded,  might 
have  been  and  often  was  gone  through  in  six  or  at  most 
m  eight  months.  The  court  admits  that  still  '  the  at- 
tendance upon  lectures,  but  more  especially  upon  the 
hospital  practice,  is  often  grossly  eluded  or  neglected.* 

The  course  nrescribed  in  1832  for  those  whose  attendance 
on  lectures  had  commenced  on  or  after  January  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  comprehends  two  courses  of  chemistry,  two  of 
materia  medica  and  therapeutics,  two  of  anatomy  and  physio- 
lofflT,  two  of  anatomical  demonstrations,  two  of  the  principles 
and  the  practice  of  medicine,  two  of  midwifery  and  the, 
diseases  of  womeA  and  children,  one  of  botany,  and  one  of 
forensic  medicine ;  together  with  twelve  months*  attendance 
on  clinical  lectures  in  an  hospital.  Most  of  these  courses 
are  to  comprehend  at  least  forty-five  lectures;  and  the 
whole,  with  the  hospital  attendance,  are  to  occupy  two  years. 

Notwithstanding  this  reform,  a  strong  feeling  of  dissatis- 
faction has  continued  to  prevail  in  many  quarters  at  the  ex- 
clusion from  the  right  to  practise  of  all  persons  except  Uiose 
who  have  served  an  apprenticeship  of  five  years  with  an 
apothecary ;  and  a  bill  was  last  session  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons  to  remove  this  disability.  It  was  with- 
drawn in  consequence  of  some  difference  of  views  as  to  a 
minor  point  among  the  parties  by  whom  it  was  promoted : 
but  it  is  imderstMd  that  it  will  be  airain  brought  forward 
during  the  nresent  session  (1834).  Tne  object  was  not  to 
take  the  right  of  examination  and  license  fh>m  the  Court  of 
Examiners  of  the  Apothecaries,  but  to  permit  the  Ucentiates 
of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  universities,  and  of  the  (Dolleges  of 
Surgeons,  to  practise  in  England,  as  well  as  those  who 
have  the  diploma  of  the  Apothecaries*  Company. 

In  respect  to  this  proposed  reform,  we  nave  only  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  legislature  cannot  make  an^  change  in  the 
present  state  of  the  law  which  regulates  the  practice  of  apo- 
thecaries in  England  without  a  fUll  and  impartial  inquiry. 
Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  this,  we  believe  it  wul  be 
shown  that  the  examinations  of  the  court  have  been  pro- 
gressively improving,  and  that  the  attainments  of  the  suc- 
cessful candidates  are  very  much  higher  than  those  pos- 
sessed by  medical  practitioners  at  the  time  of  passing  the 
act  of  1815,  and  indeed  than  those  required  by  the  society 
soon  after  the  act  came  into  operation.  That  the  examina- 
tion is  not  a  mere  matter  of  form  is  shown  by  the  number  of 
pupils  rejected :  out  of  the  6227  who  were  examined  firom 
1815  to  1831  inclusive,  680  were  rejected  by  the  court.  In 
the  year  1831-1832,  nearly  one-sixth,  and  in  the  year  1830- 
1831,  nearly  one-fourth*  of  the  candidates  were  rejected. 
The  rejected  candidates  no  doubt  firequently  obtain  their 
diplomas  at  a  subseauent  examination,  after  preparing  them- 
selves better ;  but  the  fieu^'of  so  many  being  rejected  is  cre- 
ditable to  the  Court  of  Examiners,  as,  in  the  present  defec- 
tive state  of  the  early  education  of  medical  students,  every 
body  knows  that  a  large  number  of  them  cannot  possibly 
pass  a  satisfactory  examination.  No  fees  are  paid  by  the 
rejected  candidates. «  (See  A  Reply  to  the  Statement  in 
Sufmort  qf  a  Petition  of  the  Royal  College  qf  Surgeom^ 
of  Edinburgh,) 

We  ought  not  to  omit  to  mention  that  the  Apothecaries' 
Society,  in  their  interpretation  of  the  clause  which  requires 
five  years*  apprenticeship  to  an  apothecary,  have  considered 
that  '  every  candidate  who  has  been  an  apprentice  for  the 
length  of  time  directed  by  the  act,  is  entitlea  to  be  examined, 
ptovided  the  person  to  whom  he  was  an  apprentice  was 
legally  -qualified  to  practise  as  an  apothecary  according  to 
the  laws  in  force  in  that  kingdom  or  particular  district  in 
which  he  resided :  and  in  accordance  with  this  interpreta- 
tion, hundreds  of  candidates  have  been  admitted  to  exa- 
mination who  have  served  their  apprenticeships  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  as  well  as  many  from  America  and  the 
British  colonies.*  (See  Reply,  &c.  p.  3.)  Of  twenty-four 
graduates  and  licentiates  of  me  Scottish  colleges  who  pre- 
sented themselves  fbr  examination  before  the  Society  of 


Apothaoaries  during  the  twelve  months  ending  lAie  25th  of 
April,  1 833,  eight  candidates,  or  one-third  of  the  whole  num- 
ber, were  rejocted.  (Reply,  &c.)  The  whole  subject  of  me- 
dical education  in  these  kingdoms  requires  a  complete  and 
impartial  investigation ;  and  that  the  apprentice  clause  in  par- 
ticular demands  a  fresh  consideration,  is  now  a  pretty  general, 
opinion.  The  admission  of  j;raduates  firom  ScoUaad  and 
Ireland  to  an  equal  participation  of  practice  with  the  Eng- 
lish general  practitioner,  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  very 
partial  measure  of  reform,  if  reform  should  be  found  neces- 
sary ;  and  the  interests  of  the  public  require,  that,  if  others 
than  those  Ucensed  by  the  Apothecaries*  Society  are  admitted 
to  general  practice  in  England,  there  shall  at  least  be  good 
proof  that  they  are  as  weU  quaUfied  as  those  who  obtain  the 
apothecaries*  diploma. 

The  Apothecaries  rank  as  the  fifty-eighth  in  the  list  of 
City  companies.  The  members  of  the  society  are  exempted 
by  statute  from  'serving  ward  and  parish  ofiSces.  Ineir 
arms  are,  azure,  Apollo  in  ,his  glory,  holding  in  his  left 
hand  a  bow,  in  his  right  an  arrow,  bestriding  the  serpent 
Python ;  supporters,  two  unicorns ;  crest,  a  rhinoceros,  idl 
or;  motto,  X/piferque  per  orbem  dicor.  They  have  a  hall 
in  Water-lane,  Blackfnars,  at  which  medicines  are  sold  to 
the  public ;  and  where  all  the  medicines  are  prepared  that 
are  used  in  the  army  and  navy.  They  also  possess  a  garden^ 
to  which  every  medical  student  in  London  is  achnitted, 
of  above  three  acres  in  extent,  at  Cheliea,  in  which  exotic 
plants  are  cultivated.  The  ground  was  originally  devised  to 
them,  in  1673,  for  sixty-one  years  at  a  rent  of  five  pounds,  by 
Charies  Cheyne,  Esq.,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Chels^^  and 
afterwards  granted  to  them  in  perpetuity,  in  1721,  by  his 
successor  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  on  condition  that  they  should 
annually  present  to  the  Royal  Society,  at  one  of  ^ir  pubhe 
meetings,  eighty  specimens  or  sampies  of  different  sorts  of 
plants,  well-cured  and  of  the  growth  (tf  the  jnrden,  till  the 
number  should  amount  to  two  thousand.  This  thev  have 
done,  and  the  specimens  are  preserved  by  the  Royal  Society. 
They  still  observe  an  old  custom  of  making  every  summer 
a  number  of  herborizing  or  simpUng  excursions  to  the 
countrv,  which  are  now,  we  believe,  so  conducted  as  to  be 
valuable  botanical  lessons  to  the  apprentices  or  pupils  by 
whom  the  members  of  the  society  are  accompanied  on  these 
occasions.  The  society  gives  every  year  a  gold  and  a  silver 
medal  to  the  best-informed  students  in -botany,  who  have 
attended  their  garden.  The  apprentices  of  members  of  the 
society  are  not  permitted  to  contend  with  other  candidates 
fbr  theseprises. 

APOTHEO'SIS  {durodiiMtic,  a  deification,  literally,  a  god- 
making),  the  enrolment  of  a  mortal  among  the  Grods.  The 
mythology  of  Greece  is  fUll  of  instances  of  this :  it  is  sufficient 
to  pall  to  mind  Minos,  Hercules,  and  other  heroes,  who  re- 
ceived divine  honours.  It  was  one  of  the  doctrmes  of  Py- 
thagoras, that  good  men  after  death  were  raised  into  the 
order  of  ^oAa.  To  exalt  fellow -men  to  this  extent,  however, 
was  foreign  to  the  disposition  of  repubhcan  states;  and, 
therefbre,  though  the  Greeks  always  held  in  high  respect 
the  heroes  of  antient  times,  we  hear  of  no  deifications  horn 
the  tim^  when  a  republican  fbrm  of  government  became 
prevalent  in  Greece,  until  the  spirit  of  independence  was 
broken*  and  the  Chreeks  became  as  obsequious  to  kings 
and  princes,  as  they  had  formeriy  been  unbending.  There 
is,  however,  an  example  to  the  contrary  recorded  by  Hero- 
dotus (v.  47): — the  people  of  Egeste  built  an  heroum 
to  Philippus,  though  he  fell  in  battle  against  them,  and 
oflfered  sacrifices  to  him,  as  Herodotus  himself  testifies ; 
it  was  on  account  of  his  beauty  that  he  was  deified.  Alex- 
ander, acc(nrding  to  some  rather  doubtful  stories,  not  only 
claimed  divine  parentage,  but  a  divine  nature  while  on 
eahh ;  and  Uie  compliment  of  deification  was  commonly 
paid  to  the  princes  of  the  various  dynasties  who  succeeded 
to  his  empire.  On  the  coins  of  the  Seleucidee  we  often  find 
the  word  '  God  *  (Or^).  In  Rome,  also,  we  find  Romulus 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  god ;  but  there  are  no  instances  of 
Romans  admitted  to  the  rank  of  deity,  fi:om  the  expulsion 
of  Tarquin,  until  the  empire  of  the  Cesars.  Julius  Csesar 
was  worshipped  as  a  god  after  his  murder.  Augusms, 
while  yet  alive,  was  declared  the  tutelary  god  of  all  the  cities 
of  the  empire,  and  th^  succeeding  emperors  after  death 
were  enrolled  among  the  numerous  tenants  of  heaven.  It 
is  to  the  death  and  reception  of  Julius  Ciesar  into  heaven, 
that  the  5th  Edogue  of  Virgil  is  by  some  supposed  to^-efer. 

The  term  Apomeoeie,  however,  is  mor^  especially  used  to 
signify  the  ceremony  by  which  the  Roman  emperors  were 
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idmlttocl,  if  wtt  mtjtiM  iht  expretefon,  ifter  death  to  dhiM 
honours.  This  i$  minutdy  doterihod  hj  Herodian  {lib.  ir. 
ei  S),  and  thft passage  preeants  so  ourious  a  picture  of  the 
fthiurditiet  into  whicn  an  idolatroiK  reli|^n  betrayed  its 
totaries,  that  we  translate  it  here.  *  It  is  the  custom  of 
the  Romans  to  deify  those  of  thek  emperors  who  dje»  leav- 
ing successors;  and  this  rite  they  odl  apoiheosts.  On 
th&  occasion,  a  semblance  of  mourning,  combined  with 
festival  and  religbus  observances,  is  visible  throughout  the 
«ty.  The  body  of  the  dead  they  honour  after  human 
Usshlon,  with  a  splendid  fooeral;  and  making  a  waxen 
image  in  all  respects  resembling  htoi,  they  expose  it  to 
tiew  in  the  vestibule  of  the  palace,  on  a  lofty  ivory  couch  of 
great  size,  spread  with  doth  of  gold.    The  figure  is  made 

SiUid,  like  a  sick  man.  During  most  of  the  day  senators 
t  round  the  bed  on  the  left  side,  clothed  in  black*;  and 
tioble  women  on  the  right,  clothed  in  plain  white  garments, 
like  mourners,  wearing  no  gold  or  hecklaces.  These 
ceremonies  continue  fbr  seven  days ;  and  the  physicians 
severally  approach  the  couch,  and  looking  on  the  sick  man, 
Say  that  he  grows  worse  and  worse.  And  when  they  have 
made  believe  that  he  is  dead  (ktritv  H  96^y  reriKtvriixivai), 
the  noblest  of  the  equestrian  and  chosen  youths  of  the  sena- 
torial orders  take  up  the  couch,  and  bear  it  along  the  Via 
Sacra,  and  expose  it  in  the  old  forum.  Platforms  like 
steps  are  built  on  dther  sido ;  on  one  of  which  stands  a 
chorus  of  noble  youths,  and  on  the  opposite,  a  chorus  of 
Woiften  of  high  rank,  whi(;h  sing  hymns  and  son^s  of  praise 
i^fivovc  Kid  traxavoQ)  to  Uie  deceased,  modulated  m  a  solemn 
^nd  mournful  strain.  Afterwards  they  bear  the  couch 
through  the  city  to  the  Campus  Martius ;  in  the  broadest 

J>art  ^of  which,  a  square  pile  is  constructed  entirely  of 
ogs  of  timber  of  the  largest  size,  in  the  shape  of  a  chamber, 
filled  with  faggots,  and  on  the  outside  adorned  with  hangings 
interwoven  with  gold  and  ivory  images  and  pictures. 
Upon  this,  a  similar,  but  smaller  chamber  is  built,  with  open 
doors  and  windows,  and  above  it,  a  third  and  fourth,  still 
diminishing  to  the  top,  so  that  one  might  compare  it  to  the 
light  houses,  which  are  called  Phari.  In  the  second  story 
t&y  place  a  bed,  and  collect  all  sorts  of  aron^atics  and  in- 
cense ;  and  every  sort  of  fragrant  fruit  or  herb  or  juice ; 
for  all  cities  and  nations  and  persons  of  eminence,  emu- 
late each  other  in  contributing  these  last  gift^  hi  honour 
of  the  emperor.  And  when  a  vast  heap  of  aromatics  is 
collected,  there  is  a  procession  of  horsemen  and  of  chariots 
around  the  pile,  with  tne  drivers  clothed  in  robes  of  office,  and 
wearing  masks  made  to  resemble  the  most  distinguished 
Roinan  generals  and  emperors.  When  all  this  is  done,  the 
successor  to  the  empire  applies  a  torch  to  the  building ;  and 
others  set  fire  to  it  on  every  side,  which  easily  catches  hold 
of  the  faggots  and  aromatics.  And  ftom  the  highest  and 
smallest  story,  as  from  a  pinnacle,  an  eagle  is  let  loose  to 
inount  into  the  sky  as  the  fire  ascends ;  which  is  believed 
by  the  Romans  to  carry  the  soul  of  the  emperor  fh)m  earth 
to  heaven :  and  from  that  time  he  is  worsnipped  with  the 
other  gods.*  Compare  with  this  description  Dion*s  account 
(book  74.)  of  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  rertinax. 

In  conformity  with  this  practice,  it  is  common  to  see  on 
medals  struck  m  honour  of  an  apoUieosis,  an  altar  with  fire 
on  it,  and  an  ea^le  taking  iu  flight  into  the  air.  Several 
representations  of  real  or  supposed  apotheoses  have  been 
|ireserved  in  antient  gems  and  sculptures ;  of  which  the 
most  celebrated  is  the  apotheosis  of  Homer,  formerly  in  the 
Cobnna  palace  at  Rome,  but  now  in  the  Townley  gallery  of 
the  British  Museum.  This  monument  has  been  iUustroted 
by  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  modem  scholars.  Mont- 
faucon  has  published  the  apotheosis  of  Romulus  in  the  third 
volume  of  tne  supplement  to  his  Antiquities.  See  a  remark 
on  the  apotheosis  of  Augustus,  under  onyx^  in  the  article 

AOATB. 

APOTdME,  in  antient  Greek  music  (from  &7ch,  from^ 
and  HavMf  to  cut),  the  remainder'  of  a  whole  tone  when  dimi- 
nished by  a  Umma  [see  Limm a],  or  smaller  semitone,  the 
ratios  being  2187  and  2048.  The  Greeks  were  aware  that 
the  tone-major  could  not  be  rationally  divided  into  two 
equal  parts;  they  therefore  divided  it  into  a  greater  and  lass 
semitone,  which  they  called  apotome  and  limma^  the  differ- 
ence whereof  is  a  comma.  [See  Comma.]  Under  the  heads 
Tons,  and  Scale,  Musical,  of  thb  GRS£Ks,will  be  ^nd 
farther  information  concerning  the  antient  manner  of  di- 
viding the  octave. 

APPALACHE,  a  bay  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  formed  by 
the  oeast  of  West  Florida,  and  a  line  joining  Cape  St. 


George,  the  moti  Kmthem  point  of  tlie  Appa1achio6ia  delta, 
with  the  outlet  of  the  Suwanne  river.  It  reeeives  th# 
OcUockonne,  St  Mark*s,  and  a  fbw  other  ineonsiderabM 
streams. 

APPALACHIAN  MOUNTAINS.  The  mountain 
system  which  runs  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent  of 
North  America,  is  generally  known,  in  this  country,  by  the 
name  of  the  Allegnanies :  but  these  -are,  in  fact,  only  a 
subordinate  chain ;  and  modem  geographers  in  the  United 
States  have  adopted  the  general  term  of  the  Appalachian 
System  fbr  the  whole  mass.  They  were  called  the  Appa^ 
(aches,  or  Appalachian  Mountains,  by  the  French,  who  first 
became  acquainted  with  them  at  their  southern  extremity, 
from  the  Indian  name  of  a  river  which  Hows  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  in  Appalache  bay ;  but  the  English,  who  visited 
them  principally  in  their  more  northern  parts,  preserved 
the  Indian  name  there  eiven  of  Alleghanies,  which  is 
supposed  to  mean  the  EmSess. 

The  Appalachian  system  consists  of  numerous  parallel 
chains,  some  of  which  form  detached  ridges,  extenaing,  in 
most  instances,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  entire  system 
which  thev  contribute  to  form.  Taken  as  k  whole,  it  has 
a  range  which  does  not  deviate  materially  from  N.E.  to  S.W., 
and  it  extends  about  1200  miles  in  length.  The  northern 
and  southern  extremities  of  this  mountain  system  are  not  well 
defined,  but  the  elevations  wliich  form  a  part  of  the  whole 
system  may  be  traced  from  the  state  of  Maine  into  Alabama. 
The  most  remarkable  chains  are,  the  Blue  Ridge,  which  ilea 
nearest  to  the  Atlantic,  and  stretches  fVom  the  state  of 
Georgia  to  its  intersection  by  the  Delaware  River,  but  no 
very  exact  limit  to  the  name  of  this  range  is  laid  down ;  the 
Kitiatinny  Chain ;  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  in  the  westerly 
part  of  Virginia  and  the  central  parts  of  Pennsylvania ; 
the  Cumberland  Mountains,  on  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky ;  the  Catsbergs,  or  Catskill  Moun- 
tains, in  the  state  of  New  York;  the  Sacondago  Chain, 
which  is  a  continuation  of  the  Catsbergs ;  the  Green  Moun- 
tains, in  the  state  of  Y^r'ii'ont ;  the  finghlands,  eastwanl  of 
the  Hudson  River ;  and  the  White  Hills  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. In  the  whole  of  the  Appalachian  system,  there  are 
no  great  detached  mountain  peaks ;  the  greatest  elevations 
are  in  the  White  Hills  of  New  Hampshire,  where  Mount 
Washington,  according  to  the  measurements  of  Captain 
Partridge,  rises  to  the  height  of  6634  feet  above  the  sea,  its 
base  being  at  an  elevation  of  1888.  The  summit  is  much 
below  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  Moosehillock,  another 
of  the  White  Hills,  is  4636,  and  Grand  Monadnoc,  3254 
feet.  In  the  Green  Mountains,  Killington  Peak  is  3924 
feet  above  the  sea ;  in  the  Catsbergs,  Round  Top  ia  3804, 
and  the  High  Peak  3718  feet  above  the  tide  level  of  the 
Hudson,  about  18  miles  distant  The  Peaks  of  Otter,  in 
the  Blue  Ridge,  Virginia,  are  said  to  be  about  4000  feet 
above  the  sea  level ;  though  the  general  elevation  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  in  Virginia  is  far  below  this  height.  Table 
Mountain,  in  South  Carolina,  is  supposed  to  be  not  less' 
than  4300  feet  above  the  sea.  Canawhee  Mountain  in 
Georgia,  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  is  1500 
feet. 

The  Appalachian  Mountains  do  not  form  a  high  dividing 
line  between  the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  on 
one  side,  and  into  tbo  Mississippi  on  the  other.  They 
cover  a  widely- extended  area  of  about  100  miles  in  breadth, 
only  one-third  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  mountain  chains, 
the  rest  being  the  intermediate  valleys.  The  rivers  which 
rise  in  the  Appalachians,  flow  in  long  valleys  between  the 
chains,  and  are  deflected  sometimes  to  the  east,  and  some- 
times to  the  we^,  after  passing  nearly  at  right  anjgles  through 
depressions  in  the  ridges,  or  through  deep  rents  in  the  moun- 
tains, as  at  Harper  s  rerry,  in  Virginia,  where  the  united  Po- 
tomac and  Shenandoah  cut  the  Blue  Ridge  at  right  angles. 
From  the  Connecticut  River,  tiie  most  northern  of  the  great 
rivers  belonging  to  the  Appalachian  system,  to  the  Alata- 
maha  of  G^rgia,  wo  find  a  series  of  large  rivers  which, 
originating  within  the  Appalachian  system,  or  on  the  mar- 
gin of  its  eastern  barrier,  now  to  the  Atlantic.  The  Une  of 
&e  great  water-shed,  between  the  streams  that  run  to  the 
Atlai^tie»  and  those  that  flow,  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  runs 
from  Uie  Aouroes  of  St.  John's  River,  on  the  north-western 
limit  oi  the  state  of  Maine,  to  the  Point  of  Florida,  almost 
following  the  inflection  of  the  coast*  but  the  mountain 
system  crosses  that  line,  at  an  angle  of  about  30°.  The 
land  between  the  sea-ooast  and  the  mot  of  the  most  eastern 
of  the  Appalaclnan  chains,  is  of  very/ti^equal  breadth^  at 
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the  Hudson  River»  the  Atlantic  almoft  wa»li«8  the  hMe  of 
the  mountains,  but  from  that  point  southward,  there  is  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  breadth  of  the  Atlantic  Slope,  as 
it  is  called  by  the  American  geographerSi  as  far  as  Cape 
Hatteras,  in  North  Carolina,  and  from  that  point  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Alatamaha  in  Georgia,  the  coast  runs  nearly 
parallel  to  the  mountains,  at  a  distance  of  about  two  hun- 
ored  miles. 

The  western  slope  of  the  Appalachian  sjrstem  fklls  by  a 
gentle  but  broken  descent  to  tne  Mississippi ;  it  is  upwards 
of  1000  miles  in  length,  and  about  300  miles  in  width,  firom 
the  river  to  the  base  of  the  mountains,  covering  an  area  of 
about  300,000  square  miles,  unbroken  by  any  other  than 
'  gently  rising  hills,  but  deeply  furrowed  by  rivers  over  its 
whole  surface.  Nowhere  can^  the  wearing  efiects  of  rivers 
be  more  advantageouslv  studied,  for  their  channels  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  formed  by  rents  and  dislocations  of 
the  ground,  the  strata  being  usually  horizontal,  but  by  the 
erosion  of  a  stream.  The  hills  parallel  to  the  Appala- 
chian system  on  the  western  slope  consist,  in  their  lower 
parts,  of  transition  slate  and  limestone,  in  highly  inclined 
oeds,  which  ate  covered  near  their  summits  by  coal-mea- 
sures and  superior  secondary  formations,  in  unconform- 
able and  horizontal  stratification.  Hills,  separated  by  val- 
leys several  miles  wide,  are  composed  of  the  same  horizon- 
tal strata,  the  identity  of  the  beds  on  both  sides  of  the 
valley  being  reoognrzable ;  it  seems,  therefore,  a  legitimate 
conclusion,  that  the  strata  were  once  contii\uous  over  the 
valley,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  gap  could  have 
been  produced,  in  such  circumstances,  except  by  the  scoop- 
inj?  out  of  water  acting  witli  great  force,  ana  for  a  consider- 
able period.  Further  observation,  however,  should  be  made 
before  anv  positive  opinion  is  adopted  about  the  formation 
of  these  nver  valleys. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  the  Appalachian  system,  a  con* 
siderable  tract  of  country  is  occuped  by  primary  strata,  such 
as  gneiss,  mica-slate,  clay-slate,  and  granular  limestone, 
associated  with  granites,  serpentines,  and  traps,  under 
various  aspects,  underlying  and  penetrating  the  strata. 
Grauwacke  sandstone  and  slates,  and  transition  limestones, 
are,  however,  more  abundant  in  this  mountainous  range 
than  the  primary  strata.  Grauwacke  slate  forms  the  western 
margin  of  the  primary  country  of  New  York .  and  New 
England,  and  also  of  the  great  body  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  and  of  the  Catsbergs.  It  is  still  more  widely 
extended  in  the  north,  occupying  much  of  the  surface  in  ! 
the  state  of  Vermont,  the  northern  parts  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  and  Canada.  In  the  AUejjhany  Mountains  of 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  its  beds  are  of  great 
thickness,  and  form,  in  some  instances,  the  prevailing  rocks, 
being,  however,  almost  invariably  overlaid  by  sandstone. 
-  Transiiion  limestone  occurs  over  a  great  extent  of  countiy  ' 
along  the  north-western  side  of  the  Alleghany  chain, 
associated  with  the  grauwacke  slate,  but  generally  inferior  to 
iL  It  is  found  in  Vermont  alternating  with  grauwacke 
slate,  and  is  separated  from  a  secondary  Umestone  in  the  | 
valley  of  Lake  Champlain  bv  a  red  sandstone,  which  forms  < 
the  upper  part  of  a  range  of  hills  called  the  Snake  Moun- 
tain. In  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts,  and  along  the  | 
eastern  side  on  the  Hudson  River  in  New  York,  it  lies  upon 
primary  clay-slate.  North-east  of  the  Hudson,  this  lime- 
stone nowhere  occupies  any  great  extent  of  country.  Cross- 
ing the  Hudson,  and  proceeding  south-west,  little  of  this 
limestone  is  seen  in  tne  lower  part  of  New  York,  but  it 
becomes  more  abundant  in  the  western  parts  of  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  forms  the  lower  part  of  the  ridge 
in  southern  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  According  to 
Maclure,  it  extends  nearly  to  the  south-west  termination  of 
the  mountains,  between  the  Alabama  and  Tombeckbe 
rivers.  It  contains  many  caves,  some  of  which  are  of  great 
extentt  &nd  in  these  caves  fossil  bones  of  various  animals 
have  been  found.  Arenaceous  and  conglomerate  grauwackes 
are  perhaps  the  most  ftrequent  forms  in  which  the  transition 
rocks  present  themselves,  but  what  proportion  of  these  are 
of  the  age  of  our  old  red  sandstone  has  not  yet  been  made 
out  A  red  sandstone  partially  covers  the  lower  levels  of 
the  primary  strata,  from  twelve  miles  south  of  Connecticut 
River  to  near  the  Rappahannock  River  in  Virginia,  a  range 
of  nearly  400  miles ;  and,  tiiough  often  interrupted,  it  retains 
a  remarkable  degree  of  uniformity  throughout  the  whole 
distance.  The  sandstones,  in  highly-inclined  beds,  prevail 
very  generally  throughout  the  middle  and  eastern  chains 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.    Near  the  summit  of  the 
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sandstone,  which  is  not  in  unconformable  stratification,  ly^t 
gradually  assumes  a  horizontal  position. 

In  Pennsylvania  there  is  a  vast  deposit  of  coal,  associated 
with  sandstones  and  slates,  which  American  geologists  have 
hitherto  described  as  belonging  to  the  transition  or  gran- 
wa(;^e  series.  The  coal  is  usually  termed  anthracite  by 
them,  and  seems  to  be  of  that  qualit}'  which  is  generally 
called  blind  coal  in  Britai.i,  and  of  which  many  beds  in  our 
regular  coal-measures  consist,  in  several  situations,  as  in 
the  South  Wales  Coal-basin.  The  great  Pennsylvania! 
coal-Aelds  are  situated  in  the  valleys  of  the  Susquehanniw 
Lackawanna,  and  the  Lehigh  and  SchuylkUl  nvers,  the 
two  last  being  affluents  of  the  Delaware. 

The  natural  beauties  of  these  valleys  seem  destined  at 
no  distant  period  to  be  impaired  by  black  smoking  h«ap% 
such  as  those  which  in  our  own  country  disfigure  tne 
valleys  of  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear.  The  coal-region  along 
the  Susquehanna  River  is  in  the  valley  of  Wyoming,  and 
runs  up  into  the  valley  of  its  tributary  the  Lackawanna. 
It  is  between  sixty  and  seventy  miles  long,  by  about  five 
miles  broad.  The  beds  of  coal  break  out  in  the  face  of  the 
precipices,  in  the  banks  and  beds  of  the  rivers,  and  occur  in 
several  alternations  with  conglomerates,  sandstones,  and 
slates.  In  these  sandstones  and  slates,  as  well  as  in  the 
coal  itself,  there  are  numerous  vegetable  impressions,  be- 
longing  to  the  fern  tribe  and  others.  From  the  description 
of  these  by  Professor  Silliman,  coupled  with  the  Ud  that 
balls  of  clay-ironstone  accompany  the  strata,  we  are  led 
to  doubt  whether  these  strata  belong,  as  it  has  been  said, 
to  an  earlier  geological  period  than  the  regular  coal*me«k 
sures  in  Europe. 

The  coal-region  of  the  Lehigh  River  is  chiefly  wrought 
at  a  place  called  by  an  Indian  name,  Mauch  Chunk.  The 
coal  here  also  forms  alternating  beds  with  sandstones  and 
slates,  and  is  extracted  at  the  summit  of  a  mountain  1500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  a  quarry  open  to  the  day. 
The  beds  are  usually  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  thick, 
but  in  some  places  they  swell  out  to  fifty -four  feet,  and  they 
are  known  to  extend  over  many  miles.  These  mines,  toge* 
thei^  with  others  on  the  Schuylkill  River,  are  an  immense 
source  of  wealth  to  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  They  are 
now  extensively  wrought,  and  the  coal  is  conveyed  by  rail- 
roads to  the  banks  of  the  navigable  rivers.  They  will  hkve 
a  powerful  influence  on  the  fiture  condition  of  the  United 
States,  for  there  is  enough  to  supply  the  whole  country 
along  the  Atlantic  shore  for  many  ages.  Deposits  of  the 
same  kind  of  coal  are  wrought  in  Rhode  Island,  and  in 
Worcester  County  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  Bitu» 
minouscoal,  of  the  same  sort  with  the  regular  coal-measures 
of  Europe,  is  found  in  several  places  on  the  Atlantic  Slope. 
About  ten  or  twelve  miles  west  of  Richmond,  in  Virginia, 
Mr.  Maclure  says  that  there  is  such  a  deposit,  from  twenty 
to  twenty- five  mjles  lon^,  and  about  ten  miles  wide;  it  if 
situated  m  an  oblong  basin>  having  a  whitish  freestone  and 
slaty  clay  with  vegetable  impressions  alternating  with  the 
coal.  It  lies  upon  and  is  surrounded  by  primary  roekl. 
Bituminous  coal  is  abundant  also  in  Tioga  County,  in  the 
state  of  New  York.  About  one  mile  west  of  the  summit  of 
the  Alleghany,  on  the  road  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg, 
the  coal-measures  appear,  and  descending  into  the  v$lleyi, 
the  transition  strata  again  emerge. 

There  are,  in  severd  other  situations  in  the  Appalachian 
system,  very  extensive  deposits  of  bituminous  c^l ;  one  ef 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburp:, 
on  the  Ohio,  where  it  is  associated  with  ironstone,  as  in 
Staffordshire,  and,  from  ven*  similar  local  advantages,  a 
Birmingham  for  the  United  States  has  grown  up  at  Pittf>* 
burg.  A  mountain  group,  called  the  Laurel  Ridge,  lies 
between  Pittsburg  and  the  Alleghanies,  and  is  separated 
from  the  latter  by  a  wide  valley.  Near  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  are  stmta  of  sandstone  and  bituminous  shale, 
alternating  with  coal,  which  is  thick  enough  to  be  worked. 
These  coal-measures  are  very  little  lower  than  the  summit  of 
the  Alleghanies,  and  as  they  are  horizontal,  they  must  have 
been  raised  up  ^m  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  a  vertical  direc- 
tion to  this  great  height ;  a  circumstance  which  perhaps  seemf 
to  indicate  rather  a  gradual  upheaving  of  the  Appalachian 
system,  than  a  sudden  and  violent  action.  The  coal-minet 
near  Pittsburg  are  opened  elong  the  sides  of  the  hills  at  an 
elevation  of  320  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Ohio,  and  the 
strata  are  quite  horizontal.  This  coal-formation  is  believed 
to  be  of  great  extent,  indications  of  it  having,  been  ob^rved 
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100  mfles  above  Pittsborg;  but  it  is  not  very  probable 
tbat  it  is  uninterraptedly  continuous  over  so  great  an 
extent. 

Natural  springs,  extremelv  rich  in  salt,  are  found  all 
along  the  western  slope  of  the  Appalachian  system ;  and  from 
Onondago,  in  New  York,  to  Louisiana,  where\'er  the  earth 
has  been  penetrated  to  any  considerable  depth,  salt  water 
has  been  found ;  in  some  places,  where  the  boring  was  from 
300  to  400  feet,  the  water  rushed  up  with  so  much  force, 
as  to  rise  like  a  fountain  several  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  Salt  works  arc  established  at  intervals  along 
the  whole  line  c^  country  from  Onondago  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  Natchitoches  in  Louisiana,  and  the  quantity 
annually  made  is  Immense.  In  the  valleys  of  the  Appala- 
diian  system  there  is  a  considerable  number  and  vanety  of 
mineral  waters,  which  are  much  resorted  to  during  the  sum- 
mer months  by  invalids  from  all  parts  of  the  >States.  Ther- 
mal springs  also  occur,  as  in  the  county  of  Bath,  in  Vir- 
ginia, the  western  boundary  of  which  county  is  the  Alle- 
ghany range. 

No  portion  of  the  earth  of  equal  extent  possesses  so  many 
natural  advantages  for  the  advancement  of  civilized  society, 
as  the  country  mtween  the  Appalachian  Mountains  and  the 
Mississippi ;  vast  stores  of  coal,  iron,  limestone,  and  salt ; 
the  land  mtersected  in  every  direction  with  navigable  rivers, 
affbrdin^  the  utmost  fecilities  for  the  construction  of  canals ; 
and  a  direct  communication  by  water  with  the  sea.  It  can 
^ardly  fail,  in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries,  to  be  covered 
with  flourishing  towns  and  a  dense  population. 

The  secondary  formations  of  Europe,  between  the  coal- 
measures  and  the  chalk,  seem  to  be  of  very  rare  occurrence 
all  along  the  Atlantic  slope.  In  New  Jersey  and  Delaware 
there  is  a  very  extensive  deposit  of  an  argillaceous  marl, 
containing,  hoi^^ver,  but  a  small  quantity  of  lime,  which, 
fhmi  the  included  fossils,  has  been  considei^ed  both  by  Ame- 
rican and  French  geologists  to  be  an  equivalent,  in  point  of 
age,  to  the  chalk  of  Europe.  It  reaches  from  38°  to  40°  30' 
N.  lat.,  having  Uie  ocean  on  the  east,  and  being  bounded  on 
the  west  by  primary  strata,  on  the  south  by  the  tertiary 
deposits  to  be  presently  mentioned.  It  covers  upwards  of 
4000  square  miles,  and  is  for  the  most  part  remarkably 
level.  It  is  found  in  many  places  ferther  south,  but  covered 
by  the  tertiary  strata. 

From  the  foot  of  the  most  easterly  range  of  the  Appala- 
chian Mountains  a  tract  of  low  country,  of  variable  breadth, 
extends  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.    By  low  we  do  not 
mean  flat,  for  the  surface  is  diversified  by  hills  of  moderate 
elevation,  interspersed  amid  widely-extended  plains.    Mr. 
Maclure,  and  the  American  geologists  who  wrote  fifteen 
years  ago,  described  this  as  a  vast  tract  of  o^urto/land ;  but 
more  recent  investigations,  especially  those  of  Dr.  Morton, 
Professor  Hitchcock,  and  Mr.  Conradf,  have  shown  that  it  is 
composed  of  a  scries  of  tertiary  deposits.    Three  distinct 
formations  have  been  made  out,  and  have  been  called  by 
Mr.  Conrad  the  Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  Tertiary,  being 
distinjpiished  from  each  other  by  including  distinct  species 
of  fossil  shells.    The  Lower  contains  chiefly  extinct  species, 
the  Middle  a  mixture  of  extinct  species  with  others  still 
inhabiting  the  coasts  of  the  United  States ;  the  Upper  con-  ! 
tains  scarcely  anything  besides  the  remains  of  existing  | 
species.    Following  the  principle  of  subdivision  of  the  Ter-  j 
tiary  deposits  adopted  by  Mr.  Lyell,  the  Lower  formation 
may  be  Eocene,  sLnd  the  Middle  formation  may  be  Miocene ; 
but  .the  Lower  may  ^Iso  belong  to  the  Miocene  period. 
The  question  turns  upon  the  relative  proportions  of  recent 
and  extinct  species  among  the  fossil  shells  contained  in  the  ! 
beds.      There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  Upper  formation  ; 
belongs  to  the  Newer  Pliocene  period.    These  formations  j 
collectively,  according  to  Mr,  Conrad,  form  the  Atlantic 
margin  of  the  United  State?,  from  Sandy  Hook  in  New 
Jersey  to  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  from  whence  they  skirt 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi.    The 
lower  tertiary  is  met  with  at  the  western  boundary  of  the 
Atlantic  slope ;  the  upper  tertiary  extends  to  the  snores  of 
the  ocean.     This  last  also  occupies  by  far  the  greatest 
extent  of  surface,  extending  from  100  to  150  miles  west 
from  the  sea.    Thus  we  arrive  at  the  remarkable  conclusion, 
as  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Murchison  in  speaking  of 
Mr.  Conrad's  work  on  Tertiary  Shells,  that  the  vast  portion 
of  the  American  continent  covelred  by  the  upper  tertiary 
deposit,  must  have  been  raised  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean 
since  the  time  when  the  existing  species  of  mollusca  occu- 
pied the  adjoining  seas.    It  is  stated  by  Mr,  Conrad  that  on 


fresh-water  lacustrine  formations  have  yet  been  discovered 
among  the  tertiary  deposits  of  the  United  States.  This  is  a 
remarkable  fact ;  but  as  the  space  is  vast  and  much  covered 
by  vegetation,  and  the  careful  and  competent  observers  of 
geological  phenomena  have  hitherto  been  few,  we  are  per- 
haps hardly  enabled  as  yet  to  say  positively  that  they  do 
not  exist.  These  tertiary  formations  do  not  in  all  places . 
occupy  the  surface ;  they  are  covered  in  many  situations  by 
great  accumulations  of  gravel,  sand,  and  other  alluvium. 
In  these  have  been  found  the  remains  of  extinct  Quadru- 
peds, such  as  the  mastodon  in  New  Jersey  and  Nortn  Caro- 
lina, tl&e  megatherium  in  Greorgia,  and  extinct  species  of  the 
elephant  in  several  places. 

Among  the  unstratified  rocks,  granites,  sienites,  and  ser- 
pentines occur  abundantly  in  the  Northern  States,  and  in 
detached  localities ;  but  less  frequently  as  for  as  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  mountain  system. 

Trap  rocks  of  different  kinds  are  found  in  many  places, 
and  sometimes  in  the  form  of  columnar  basalt,  but  there  is 
not  a  trace  of  recent  volcanic  action  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Appalachian  system. 

There  are  both  iron  and  lead  mines,*  but  the  produce  of 
neither  has  hitherto  been  v6ry  considerable.  Gold  has  been 
found  rather  abundantly  in  the  states  of  North  Carolina  and 
East  Tennessee.  The  gold  country  of  North  Carolina, 
according  to  Professor  Olmsted,  lies  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  state,  and  is  spread  over  a  space  of  not  less  than  a  thou- 
sand square  miles.  The  prevailing  rock  is  a  clay  slate, 
which  forms  a  zone  more  tnan  twenty  miles  wide ;  it  has 
interstratified  beds  of  siliceous  slate,  and  both  are  traversed 
by  quartz  veins.  It  is  in  these  veins  that  the  gold  appears 
to  exist,  but  almost  all  that  is  found  is  in  the  form  of  grains 
and  detached  lumps  of  various  sizes  in  the  alluvium  which 
covers  the  rocks.  It  has  been  found,  within  these  few  years, 
in  considerable  quantities  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
state  of  Georgia,  not  only  in  the  alluvium,  but  also  in  veins 
in  the  rocks ;  usually  in  quartz  veins,  in  talc  slate,  and 
mica  slate,  accompanied  by  iron  pyrites.  There  have  been 
found  in  Georgia  the  remains  of  works,  which  were  carried 
on  by  sOkne  people  before  the  arrival  of  Europeans,  con- 
sisting of  a  shaft  and  excavations  in  a  large  quartz  vein, 
with  part  of  a  frimace,  and  some  tools. 

In  the  natural  state  of  the  country,  that  is,  when  it  was 
first  discovered  by  Europeans,  an  almost  unbroken  forest 
spread  over  and  around  the  Appalachian  system  of  moun- 
tains, reaching  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  far 
beyond  the  St.  Laurence  river,*  and  westward  beyond  the 
Mississippi.  The  spots  which  have  been  cleared  in  this 
ocean  of  trees  aroTery  insignificant  when  compared  with 
its  vast  extent,  which  has  been  estimated  at  2,000,000  of 
sauare  miles.  The  most  valuable  trees  are  several  species 
of  oak,  pine,  and  hickory,  and  three  or  four  species  of  maple, 
one  of  which,  the  sugar  maple,  is  extremely  valuable.  The 
liriodendh)n,  a  kind  of  magnolia,  flourishes  in  such  luxu- 
riance of  growth,  as  to  be  called  Uie  pride  of  the  western 
forests.  The  great  Weymouth  pme  is  one  of  the  most 
beautifhl  of  the  North  American  forest  trees,  attaining  its 
greatest  magnitude  and  perfection  in  the  more  northern 
regions.  Its  trunk  is  often  of  the  diameter  of  five  or  six 
feet,  rising  smooth  and  straight  from  60  to  80  feet,  and 
terminated  by  a  dense  coniocS  top.  It  forms  a  striking 
feature  in  the  forest  scenery  of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire, 
New  York,  and  some  parts  of  Canada ;  rising  by  neariy 
half  its  elevation  above  the  summits  of  the  other  trees, 
and  resembling,  like  the  palms  of  the  tropics,  a  forest 
planted  upon  another  forest.  Descending  from  the  AUe- 
ghanies  into  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  we  find  near  the  sum- 
mit of  Laurel  Ridge  a  cliange  in  the  aspect  of  the  forest 
The  deep  hue  of  the  hemlock  spruce,  the  Weymouth  pine, 
and  other  trees  of  the  family  of  coniferas,  is  exchanged 
for  the  livelier  verdure  of  the  broad-leaved  laurel,  the 
rhododendron,  and  magnolia.  (Darby's  View  qfihe  United 
States ;  various  Memoirs  in  SiUimans  Journal  qf  Science  ; 
Maclure's  Geology  of  the  United  States,) 

APPALACHICO'LA,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
which  rises,  in  the  state  of  Georgia,  and  flows  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Appalachicola  consists  of  two  main 
branches,  the  Chatahooche  and  Flint  river ;  and  the  Chaia- 
hooche  itself  consists  of  two  main  branches,  the  Chestatee  and 
Chatahooche  proper.  The  Chestatee  rises  in  the  northern 
extremity  of  Habersham  county,  in  the  state  of  Georgia  (35° 
N.  lat),  and  in  the  high  table-land  of  the  Appalachian  sys- 
tem, at  an  elevatiop  of  about  2000  feet    Its  sources  are  near 
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thoie  of  the  Savannah,  which  flows  into  the  Atlantic,  the 
Coosa,  which  is  an  affluent  of  the  Alabama  river  (see  Ala- 
bama), and  the  Tennessee,  one  of  the  great  affluents  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  Chestatee,  after  a  course  of  100  miles, 
ibr  the  most  part  S.S JWT,,  receives,  near  the  parallel  of  34** 
and  firom  the  N.B.,  the  Upper  Chatahooche,  whose  course 
to  ^e  point  of  junction  is  shorter  than  that  of  the  Ches- 
tatee. 

At  their  junction,  the  river  takes  ihe  name  of  Chata- 
hooche,  and  pursues  a  general  southern  course  for  250 
miles,  to  about  30^  40^  N.  lat,  where  it  is  joined  on  the  east 
by  the  Flint  River.  This  river  system  presents  several  pecu- 
liarities. The  general  course  of  the  Chatahooche  proper, 
and  that  of  the  united  streams  for  a  short  distance  below  the 
point  of  junction,  is  about  S.W.  Following  the  course  of  the 
Chatahooche  proper  downwards,  at  a  short  distance  from  its 
channel  and  to  the  east  we  find  some  of  the  higher  affluents 
of  the  Savannah  and  all  the  head  waters  of  the  Alatamaha : 
these  two  rivers  flow  into  the  Atlantic.  Thus  it  appears 
that  a  very  narrow  belt  of  high  land  divides  the  channel 
of  the  Chatahooche  proper  from  the  sources  of  the  Atlantic 
streams  just  mentioned.  From  the  junction  of  the  Chestatee 
and  Chatahooche  to  the  junction  of  the  Flint  River,  no  stream 
lar^  than  an  inconsiderable  creek  joins  the  Chatahooche, 
which  has  a  long  and  very  narrow  basin,  estimated  at  about 
^320  miles  in  length,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  35  miles,  and 
an  area  of  1 1 ,200  square  miles. 

The  Flint  River  rises  in  Georgia  (33°  30'  N.  lat.),  and  as 
its  upper  waters  have  a  direction  exactly  similar  to  those  of 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Alatamaha,  it  appears,  for  about  a 
third  part  of  its  course,  doubtM  whether  its  waters  will  enter 
the  Gulf  of  Florida  or  the  Atlantic.  Its  general  direction  is 
S.,  and  then  S.W.  to  i|s  junction  with  the  Chatahooche ;  its 
course  is  estimated  at  about  210  miles,  and  its  basin  is  nar- 
row, not  exceeding  40  miles  of  average  breadth. 

The  united  streams  of  the  Chatahooche  and  Flint  take 
the  name  of  Appalachicola,  and  run  8.  70  miles,  dividing 
into  several  channels  and  forming  a  delta.  The  outlets  of 
this  stream  are  in  St  George's  Sound,  in  the  Gulf  ^f 
Mexico,  in  29°  46'  N.  lat.  The  direction  of  this  river  is  sin- 
gularly straight,  having  a  general  southern  course  of  above 
400  miles ;  it  runs  through  more  than  five  and  a  half  decrees 
of  latitude ;  and  as  the  elevation  of  the  highest  parts  of  the 
river  is  2000  feet,  we  have,  as  we  advance  from  the  mouth 
to  the  source,  all  the  variations  of  temperature  that  can 
arise  from  the  combined  effect  of  variation  of  fatitude  and 
elevation  of  surfoce. 

The  Appalachicola  is  navigable  for  vessels  up  to  the 
junction  of  the  two  great  branches,  and  the  Chatahooche  is 
navigable  for  boats  almost  to  its  source.  The  bed  of  the 
river  is  said  to  be  deep  and  capacious:  the  tides  ascend 
about  two-thiids  of  the  distance  oetween  the  sea  and  the 
junction  of  the  Flint  and  Chatahooche.  (Daiby*s  Oeogra- 
pkical  View  of  the  United  Slates,) 

APPARA'TUS  SCULPT(yRI8,ortheSculptor'sWork- 
shop,  a  constellation  formed  by  Lacaillb.  It  is  situated  in 
that  region  of  the  hjeavens  immediately  to  the  eastward  of 
the  large  star  Fomalhaut  or  a  Piscis  Australia,  and  hardly 
rises  above  the  horizon  in  our  hemisphere.  It  is  bounded 
by  Cetus  and  Aquarius  on  the  noi*th,  Fornax  Chemica  on 
the  east,  Piscis  Australis  on  the  west,  and  Phoenix  on  the 
south.    Its  principal  stars  are-  designated  as  follows : 
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APPA'RENT  (in  astronomy).  When  it  i!i  necessary  or 
convenient  to  reduce  an  observed  phenomenon,  either  by 
clearing  it  of  the  effects  of  any  optical  delusion,  or  substi- 
tuting for  it  the  phenomenon  whK^h  would  have  been  observed 
at  some  more  commodious  station,  that  which  is  actually 
obser\'ed  is  called  the  apparent  phenomenon,  in  opposition 
to  that  which  results  from  ccnrrection  or  reduction,  which  is 


called  the  reai  or  trufj  phenomeron.  Without  discussing 
the  propriety  of  these  names,  we  shall  give  a  few  instances 
of  their  use.  The  apparent  altitude  of  a  star  requires  a 
correction  for  rbpraction,  an  optical  delusion  which  makes 
the  star  appear  a  little  higher  than  it  would  do  if  there  were 
no  atmosphere.  The  observed  (apparent)  place  of  a  planet 
is  always  reduced  to  that  in  which  it  would  be  seen  from  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  which  is  called  its  true  place  [see  Pa- 
rallax]. The  same  correction  is  required  to  reduce  the 
apparent  phenomena  of  an  eclipse  to  the  true.  The  apparent 
or  sensible  horizon  is  the  plane  in  which  lies  the  circle 
actually  bounding  the  view ;  the  real  or  rational  horizon  is 
a  plane  parallel  to  the  preceding,  drawn  through  the  centre 
of  the  earth.  These  will  be  sufficient  exemplifications  of 
the  use  of  the  word ;  which,  it  must  be  observed,  is  arbitrary,- 
and,  in  some  cases,  inconsistent.  For  example,  the  appa- 
rent diameter  of  a  planet  is  the  angle  made  by  two  linen 
drawn  to  the  ejre  fi^m  opposite  points  of  its  disk ;  while  the 
tnte  diameter  is  a  magnitude  of  a  different  kind,  namely, 
the  line  which  joins  the  points  of  the  disk  aforesaid.  Never- 
theless, the  preceding  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon, 
reduced  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  would  be  called  the  true 
diameter  by  astronomers,  from  which  some  confusion  might 
arise,  were  it  not  that  the  linear  diameter  very  seldom  enters 

into  the  computation.       

APPARENT  MAGNITUDE.  The  angle  under  which 
any  line  appears  at  the  eye,  that  is,  the  angle  made  by  lines 
drawn  from  its  extremities  to  the  eye.  [See  Maonitudk.] 
APPARENT  MOTION.  The  velocity  and  direction 
in  which  a  body  a[>pears  to  move,  when  the  spectator  bj^- 
self  is  in  motion,  without  being  conscious  of  it  For  frirther 
detail  see  Motion. 

APPARITION.  The  mind  affects  the  body ;  the  bidy 
affects  the  mind,  and  some  insidit  may  he  obtained  into 
the  disordered  states  of  the  mind,  by  considering  the  phy- 
sical conditions  which  are  necessary  to  sound  thought. 

It  is  not  true,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  that  we  see  with 
the  eye,  and  hear  with*  the  ear,  and  taste  with  the  tongue. 
The  true  seat  of  these  sensations  is  the  brain,  and  the  eye, 
the  ear,  the  tongue,  are  organs  adapted  to  receive  impressions 
from  external  objects,  which  impressions  are  transmitted 
from  the  organs  by  an  appropriate  apparatus  to  the  brain, 
where  they  become  sensations.  When  an  object  is  presented 
to  an  organ  of  sense,  it  produces  a  change  in  the  nerves  of 
that  organ.  This  change  is  conveyed  by  the  nerves  to  the 
brain ;  a  corresponding  change  is  occasioned  in  the  brain, 
and  through  the  brain  in  the  mind ;  and  it  is  this  change 
in  the  mmd  which  is  expressed  by  the  term  sensation. 
Ideas  on  the  contrary  are  copies  of  sensations,  renovations 
of  prior  feelings,  in  general  differing  from  sensations  in 
being  less  intense. 

The  functions  of  the  brain,  then,  are  sensation,  and,  if 
the  analogous  term  be  allowed,  ideation,  together  with  the 
action  and  re-aclion  of  these  two  states  on  each  otlier,  known 
under  the  name  of  intellectual  operation.  The  main  in- 
strument by  which  intellectual  operation  is  carried  on  is 
what  is  termed  association.  It  is  a  property  qf  the  mind  to 
combine  and  unite  the  sensations  and  ideas  it  receives  in 
such  a  planner,  that,  after  this  combination  Or  union  has 
been  once  formed,  if  any  one  of  those  sensations  and  ideas 
be  revived,  the  single  sensation  or  idea  so  revived  will  im- 
mediately call  up  to  view  all  the  sensations  and  ideas  that 
had  previously  been  connected  with  it ;  and  this  power  of 
association,  as  long  as  its  action  is  sound,  is  observed  to 
operate  in  a  uniform  and  determinate  manner.  For  ex- 
ample, when  sound,  association  excites  ideas  in  a  certain 
order,  generally  in  the  order  of  sensation.  Thus,  if  the 
sensations  ABC  were  impressed  upon  the  mind  in  the 
order  of  these  letters,  B  will  re-exoite  not  A,  but  C.  Asso- 
ciation, when  sound,  o|)erates  by  exciting  ideas  with  a 
certain  degree  of  velocity.  If  the  rapidity  of  the  succession 
of  the  trains  of  ideas  pass  beyond  a  certain  point,  instead  of 
distinct,  there  is  confused  thought.  Association,  when 
sound,  operates  by  exciting  ideas  with  a  certain  degree  of 
vivacity.  Sensation  is  not  produced,  unless  the  external 
object  be  applied  to  the  organ  of  sense  with  a  certain  degree 
of  fbrce ;  while,  if  propell^  against  it  with  too  great  an  im- 
petus, instead  of  specific  sensation,  it  excites  only  pain.  In 
like  manner,  nnless  the  trains  of  ideas  recalled  by  association 
possess  a  certain  degree  of  vivacity,  they  present  to  the 
mind  an  indistinct  assemblage  of  images ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  too  vivid,  they  are  equally  incapable  of 
forming  the  elements  of  sound  thought      (^  O  O  qI  P 
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In  ord*r  that  the  brain  may  cany  on  these  operations, 
that  is,  in  order  that  it  may  receive  the  impressions  conveyed 
to  it  by  the  nerves  from  the  or^ns  of  sense,  in  order  tiiat 
it  may  convert  these  impressions  into  sensatbna,  and  in 
order  that  it  may  duly  combine  and  revive  them,  it  must  be 
in  a  sound  state.  The  chief  a^nts  which  maintain  the 
brain  in  a  sound  state  are  its  organic  nerves,  and  its  circu- 
lating vessels.  Like  eveiy  other  organ,  the  brain  is  main- 
tained in  a  healthy  conaition  by  the  organic  process  of 
nutrition,  over  which  the  system  of -nerves  termed  organic 
[see  Nervs]  preside.  If  these  or^nic  nerves  heeome  dis- 
ordered disease  may  take  place  m  the  substance  of  the 
brain,  and  this  disease  may  assume  a  variety  of  forms  far 
too  great  to  be  enumerated  here,  the  slightest  of  which  may 
be  incompatible  with  the  production  of  sound  thought.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  flow  of  blood  through  its  circulating 
vessels  be  derangdU  the  process  of  thought  may  be  equally 
disordered.  Stop  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  brain  altogether, 
insensibility  wUl  follow  instantly ;  fainting  will  supervene, 
and  this  state  will  be  quickly  succeeded  by  death,  unless 
the  vital  current  be  re-admitted.  Quicken  the  circulation 
beyond  a  certain  point,  insensibility  Equally  follows ;  and, 
though  the  preternatural  veloci^  of  the  circulation  should 
stop  short  of  inducing  insensibility,  it  may  yet  disturb  the 
ordinary  process  of  thought  in  an  infinite  variety  of  modes. 

Now  there  is  scarcely  a  single  disease  which  is  not 
capable  of  disturbing,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  action 
of  the  organic  nerves  of  the  brain ;  but  the  maladies  which 
most  commonly  and  remarkably  disturb  the  functions  of 
these  nerves  are  certain  diseases  of  the  abdominal  viscera, 
particularly  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  more  especially  of 
that  portion  of  it  which  forms  the  stomach ;  certam  diseases 
of  the  liver,  and  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  and  of  the  urinary 
and  reproductive  oreans.    In  like  manner  excitation  or  de- 

Sression  of  the  action  of  the  blood-vesaels  of  the  brain, 
eyond  a  certain  point,  uniformly  disorders  sensation  and  all 
,the  mental  operations.  Striking  illustrations  of  both  are 
afforded  by  the  effect  of  many  physical  agents,  as  well  as  of 
natural  diseases.  Of  the  first,  the  effects  of  the  inhalation 
of  nitrous  oxide  affords  an  example.  When  nitrous  oxide 
is  received  into  the  lungs,  the  t>ulse  is  increased  in  strength, 
fulness,  and  velocity.  A  corresponding  change  takes  place 
in  the  mental  impressions.  Sensation  becomes  more  vivid; 
the  sensibility  to  touch  increases ;  luminous  points  dazzle 
the  eye ;  the  hearing  is  more  acute ;  recollections,  ^nerally 
of  a  pleasing  nature,  and  of  uncommon  intensity,  pass 
rapidly  through  the  mind.  One  individual  compares  his 
feelings,  under  the  infiuenee  of  this  gas,  to  those  which  he 
experiences  when  witnessing  an  heroic  scene  upon  the 
sti^ ;  another  likens  them  to  the  emotions  he  felt  when, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  commemoration  held  at  Westminster 
Abbey  in  honour  of  Handel,  he  heard  seven  hundred  in- 
struments playing  at  one  time. 

'  Alter  my  return  from  a  long;  journey,*  say^  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy, '  being  fatigued,  I  reseired  nine  quarts  of  nitrous 
oxiae,  having  been  th&y-three  nays  without  breathing  any. 
Alter  the  first  ^  or  seven  respirations  I  gradually  began 
to  lose  the  perception  o£  external  things,  and  a  vivid  and 
intense  recollection  of  some  former  experiments  passed 
through  my  mind,  so  that  I  called  out  *'  What  an  amazing 
concatenation  of  ideas  I* * '  On  another  occasion,  after  having 
been  enclosed  in  an  air-tight  breathing  box,  of  tlie  capacity 
of  nine  cubic  feet  and  a  half,  in  which  he  became  habituated 
to  the  excitement  of  the  gas,  whieh  was  there  carried  on 
gradually,  and  after  havingoMn  in  this  place  of  confinement 
an  hour  and  a  quarter,  during  which  time  no  less  a  quantity 
than  eighty  quarts  were  thrown  in,  this  experimentalist  says, 
'  The  moment  after  I  came  out  of  the  box  I  began  to  respire 
twenty  quarts  of  unmingled  nitrous  oxide.  A  thrilling,  ex- 
tending from  the  chest  to  the  extremities,  was  almost  imme- 
diately produced.  I  felt  a  sense  of  tangible  extension, 
highly  pleasurable,  in  every  limb ;  my  visible  impressions 
were  dazzling,  and  apparently  magnified.  I  heard  dis- 
tinctly every  sound  in  the  room,  and  was  perfectly  aware  ot 
my  situation.  By  degrees,  as  the  pleasurable  sensation 
increased,  I  lost  aU  connexion  with  external  things ;  trains 
of  vivid,  visible  images  rapidly  passed  through  my  mind, 
and  were  connected  with  words  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro- 
duce sensations  perfectly  novel.  I  existed  in  a  wor)d  of 
newly-connected  and  newly-modified  ideas.  When  I  was 
awakened  from  this  semi-delirious  trance  by  Dr.  Kinglake, 
who  took  the  bag  from  my  mputh,  indignation  and  pride 
were  the  first  feelings  produced  by  the  sight  of  the  persons 


about  me.  My  emotions  were  enthusiastio  and  aublin^e ; 
and  for  a  moment  I  walked  round  the  room  perfectly  r^ 
gardless  of  what  was  said  to  me.  As  I  reeovered  my  former 
state  of  mind,  I  felt  an  inclination  to  communicate  the  dui- 
coveries  I  had  made  during  the  experiment  I  endeavoured 
to  recall  the  ideas— they  were  feeble  and  indistinct.  One 
recollection  of  terrors,  however,  presented  itself,  and  with 
the  most  intense  belief  and  prophetic  manner,  I  exclaimed 
to  Dr.  Kinglake,  *'  Nothing  exists  but  thoughts ;  the  uni- 
verse is  composed  of  impressions*  ideas,  pleasures,  and 
pains  I" ' 

From  this  interesting  experiment,  it  appears  that  in  con-' 
sequence  of  an  extraordinary  impression  upon  the  brain, 
through  the  medium  of  the  nerves  and  the  circulating  ves* 
sels,  1 .  sensations  were  increased  in  intensity ;  2.  ideas  were 
increased  in  vividness ;  3.  in  consequence  of  this  change  in 
the  ordinary  state  of  sensation  and  ideation,  all  connexion 
with  external  things  was  lost— a  world  of  newly-connected 
and  newly-modified  ideas  arose ;  4.  emotions  were  produced 
corresponding  in  intensity  to  the  acuteness  of  sensation  and 
the  vividness  of  ideas.  '  My  emotions  were  enthusiastic  and 
sublime.  I  exclaimed,  "  Nothing  exists  but  thoughts ;  the 
universe  is  composed  of  impressions,  ideas,  pleasures,  and 
pains  I"  * 

The  inhalation  of  malaria^,  the  poison  which  produces 
fever,  affords  an  equally  striking  illustration  of  the  modifi- 
cation of  sensation,  ana  of  all  the  subsequent  operations  of 
the  mind,  by  a  cause  affecting  the  nerves  and  blood-vessels 
of  the  brain.  Febrile  miasma  is  a  depressing,  nitrous  oxide 
a  stimulating,  agent ;  the  effect  of  the  former  on  the  brain 
ought  therefore  to  be  the  reverse  of  the  latter,  and,  accord* 
ingly,  on  receiving  into  the  lungs  the  febrile  miasma,  the 
pulse  becomes  oppressed  and  weak ;  languor  and  lassitude 
pervade  the  limbs ;  the  countenance  becomes  pale,  the  sur- 
face cold;  headache,  jg^iddiness,  and  sometimes  vomiting 
supervene,  while  the  mmd  is  feeble,  dull,  dejected,  incapid>le 
of  the  effort  of  attention,  and  utterly  unable  to  control  or 
even  to  connect  the  trains  of  gloomy  and  distressing  images 
which  terrify  the  imagination.  *  Some  circumstances  had 
occurred,'  says  a  physician  who  carefully  obseived  the  phe-^ 
nomena  which  attended  the  progressive  derangement  of  his 
own  mind  under  the  influence  of  fever,  '  to  render  me 
anxious  and  dispirited ;  of  these  I  took  an  exaggerated  and 
gloomy  view.  I  had  been  studying^  during  several  months 
with  unusual  severity.  One  day  in  the  cold  weather  of 
January,  after  having  been  occupied  many  hours  in  the 
practical  duties  of  my  profession,  I  returned  home  fatigued. 
Great  as  was  my  bodily  exhaustion,  the  depression  oi'my 
mind  was  still  more  remarkable.  My  head  ached,  and 
unable  to  study  or  to  attend  to  any  professional  engi\gement» 
I  lay  on  the  sofa  and  attempted  to  read,  chance  having 
thrown  in  my  way  the  American  novel  called  the  fVater 
Witch.  I  became  interest^  In  the  story,  but  the  pain  and 
confusion  of  my  head  increasing,  I  requested  a  friend  (o 
read  to  me,  my  own  eye  continually  wandering  from  the 
page.  The  progress  of  the  fever  was  rapid ;  its  chief  force 
fell  Hpon  the  organ  that  had  been  recently  overexcited,  the 
brain ;  and  delirium  came  on  early,  and  somewhat  suddenly. 
Immediately  before  I  became  decidedly  delirious,  I  received 
an  invitation  to  the  soir^  given  by  the  Duke  of  Sussex  to 
the  members  of  the  Royal  Society.  The  friend  I  asked  to 
return  an  answer  expressive  of  my  regret  that  I  should  be 
unable  to  attend  on  account  of  illness,  used,  as  I  conceived, 
an  expression  not  strictly  correct :  this  verbal  inaccuracy,  I 
thought,  was  construed  into  wilful  falsehood;  the  matter 
was  brought  before  this  assemblage  of  learned  men,  who 
unanimously  declared  that  it  oQght  to  exclude  me  from  the 
society  of  honourable  men,  and  that  I  should  no  more  be 
admitted  ampngst  them.  This  announcement  was  brought 
me  from  the  palace,  accompanied  with  martial  music,  but  of 
a  more  solemn  and  impressive  kind  than  I  bad  ever  heard 
before,  in  which  was  predominant  the  sound  of  bells,  soft, 
and  as  if  of  silver  tone.  Remonstrance  was  vain :  the  de- 
cision, of  which  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  reconsideration, 
was  confirmed;  this  confirmation  was  brought  me  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  first  announcement,  accompanied  with 
the  same  kind  of  music,  only  still  more  solemn  and  im- 
pressive. I  saw  no  person  forming  the  band  of  musicians, 
but  occasionally  1  beard  very  distinctly  their  measured  step. 
I  now  thought  myself  an  abandoned  and  lost  being ;  and  the 
apprehension  that  every  one  about  me  hated  and  sought 
occasion  to  destroy  xoe,  took  possession  of  my  mind.  My 
physicians,  my  nurses,  my  dearest  fiiends,  were  in  leagu« 
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-wiik  a  malignant  spirit,  whieh  assumed  tli«  shape  of  the 
fiemen  of  the  Water  Witeh,  By  an  olgect  of  m]^  tender 
affection,  who  was  anxiously  watching  over  me,  hut  in  whom 
I  now  saw  only  the  willing  agent  of  the  demon,  I  was  be- 
trayed, and  through  this  treachery  the  malignant  spirit 
obtained  entire  possession  of  me.  No  sooner  was  I  in  the 
power  of  the  demon  than  she  began  to  suggest  to  me  the 
commission  of  crimes  abhorrent  to  my  nature,  and  at  last 
there  fixed  upon  my  mind  the  impression  that  I  had  really 
been  guilty  of  the  crimes,  bv  the  vivid  picture  of  which  my 
imagination  had  been  disturbed.  I  nass  over  the  hurricanes 
and  storms  I  encountered,  evidently  suggested  by  the  de- 
scriptions in  the  novel  I  had  just  been  reading;  on  the  sud- 
den subsidence  of  these  I  thought  I  stood  before  an  invisible 
tribunaL  I  UM  a  solemn  consciousness  that  an  all-seeing 
•ye  was  on  me ;  while  there  was  visible  to  me  only  a  portion 
of  the  deck  of  the  Water  Witch,  and  very  obscurely  the 
shadow  of  my  malignant  accuser.  Not  the  crimes  falsely 
laid  to  mr  charge,  but  the  actual  events  of  my  life,  even  the 
events  of  childhood  and  youth,  long  fiu-gotten,  were  now 
called  up  before  me  with  extraordinary  vividness ;  all  the 
circumstances  of  place,  person,  dress*  language,  and  atti- 
tude*  suon  as  had  actually  accompanied  them,  being  renved. 
Of  each  of  these  events  I  was  compelled  to  give  a  true 
account,  an  invisible  hand  recording  every  syllable  that  fell 
ttom  my  lips,  and  a  secret  power  ooUging  me  to  utter  the 
words  whion  expressed  the  exact  truth.  During  this  orded 
I  saw  the  countenances  of  dear  friends,  a^d  of  secret  and 
open  enemies,  those  that  had  long  been  dead,  as  well  as 
those  that  were  still  Uving ;  the  former  cheering  me  by  their 
attitudes  and  words,  the.  latter  scowling  upon  me  and 
assuming  menacing  postures,  but  uttering  no  sound.  And 
now  again  I  felt  myself  under  the  power  of  the  demon,  by 
whose  uncontrollable  agency  I  was  compelled  to  accuse  my- 
self of  the  crimes  of  her  own  suggesting ;  and  while  suffer- 
ing the  bitter  anguish  of  self-reproach,  and  expecting  some 
fearful  punishment,  I  again  saw  my  dearest  friends,  with 
their  innocent  and  happy  countenances,  engaged  in  occu- 
pations with  which  associations  of  a  higMy  pleasurable 
nature  had  been  formed  in  my  mind,  but  whom  I  could  not 
^ake  sensible  of  my  presence,  and  with  whom  I  was  doomed 
to  hold  affectionate  intercourse  no  more.  After  this  I  have 
no  remembrance  of  anything  that  passed,  until  conscious  of 
the  return  of  some  obscure  and  vague  recollections.  I  had 
the  impression  that  some  calamity  had  be&llen  me ;  but  I 
felt  as  if  a  soft  and  refreshing  breese  were  blowing  gently 
upon  me ;  and  soon  I  found  myself  in  a  vast  ocean,  in  a 
beautiftdly-constructed  vessel,  with  a  fresh  and  invigorating 
breeie,  sailing  rapidly  along  a  coast  presenting  the  most 
magniJkent  and  lovely  scenery ;  and  at  length  the  vessel 
entered  gallantly  a  port  unknown  to  me,  but  tne  strand  was 
crowded  with  human  beings  with  happy  faces,  and  still 
happier  voices.  I  had  returned  from  a  long  voyage,  but  I 
could  not  make  out  where  I  had  been.  1  felt  hungry  and 
fatigued ;  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  I  recognised  the  indi- 
viduals of  my  family,  after  having  been  violently  delirious 
upwards  of  a  fortnight,  during  the  last  three  days  of  which 
time  I  lay  in  a  state  of  total  insensibility,  my  physicians  and 
friends  expecting  every  moment  to  be  the  last.' 

Whoever  will  consider  carefully  the  mental  phenomena 
produced  by  the  different  and  opposite  conditions  of  the 
brain  in  these  two  instructive  cases,  the  one'  produced  by 
the  operation  of  a  physical  agent,  the  other  arising  under 
the  infiuettce  of  disease,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  conceiving 
the  origin  of  spectral  illusions,  either  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  the^  are  illusions,  or  with  a  temporary  or  perma- 
nent persuasion  that  they  are  real  existences,  and  whether 
arising  from  external  or  internal  causes,  or  from  both  com- 
bined. 

The  case  of  Nicolai,  the  celebrated  bookseller  of  Berlin, 
affords  a  curious  illustration  of  the  long  continuance  of  vivid 
spectral  illusions,  without  the  slightest  belief  of  the  real 
existenee  of  the  apparitions.  *  In  a  state  of  mind  completely 
.sound,  and  after  the  first  terror  was  over,  with  perfect  calm- 
aesSf*  says  this  remarkable  man,  *  I  saw,^  for  nearly  two 
months,  almost  constantly  and  involuntarily,  a  vast  number 
of  human  and  other  fbrms,  and  even  beard  their  v(»ces. 

'  My  wife  and  another  person  came  into  my  apartment 
in  the  morning,  in  order  to  console  me,  but  I  was  too 
much  agitated  by  a  series  of  incidents,  which  had  most 
fowerfuUy  affMted  my  moral  foeling,  to  be  e^Nible  of  at- 
tending to  them.  On  a  tudden,  I  pereeived,  at  about  the 
distance  of  ten  steps,  a  form  like  that  of  a- deceased  person. ' 


I  pointed  at  it»  askiiig  my  wifb  if  she  did  not  see  it  ?  It  Was 
but  natural  that  she  should  not  see  anything :  mv  question, 
therefore,  alarmed  her  very  much,  and  she  immediately  sent 
for  a  physician.  The  phantom  continued  about  eight  mi- 
nutes. I  grew  at  length  more  calm,  and  being  extremely 
exhausted,  fell  into  a  restless  sleep,  which  lasted  about  half 
an  hour.  The  physician  ascribed  the  apparition  to  a  violent 
mental  emotion,  and  hoped  there  would  be  no  return ;  but 
the  violent  agitation  of  my  mind  had  in  some  way  disor- 
dered my  nerves,  and  produced  further  consequences  which 
deserve  a  minute  description. 

•  At  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  form  which  I  had  seen  in  the 
morning,  re-appeared.  I  was  by  myself  when  this  happened, 
and^being  ratner  imeasy  at  the  incident,  went  to  my  wife's 
apartment,  but  there  likewise  I  was  persecuted  by  the  appa- 
rition, which,  however,  at  inter\  als  disappeared,  and  always 
presented  itself  in  a  standing  posture.  About  six  o'clock 
there  appeared  also  several  walking  figures,  which  had  no 
connexion  with  the  first.  After  the  first  day,  the  form  of 
the  deceased  person  no  more  appeared,  but  its  place  was 
supplied  with  many  other  phantasms,  sometimes  represent- 
ing acquaintances,  but-  mostly  strangers :  those  whom  I 
knew  were  composed  of  living  and  deceased  persons,  but  the 
number  of  the  latter  was  comparatively  small.  I  obser\'ed 
the  persons  with  whom  I  daily  conversed  did  not  appear  as 
phantasms,  these  representing  chiefly  persons  who  lived  at 
some  distance  from  me. 

*  These  phantasms  seemed  equally  clear  and  distinct  at  all 
times,  ana  under  all  circumstances,  both  when  I  was  by 
myselC  and  when  I  was  in  company,  and  as  well  in  the  day 
as  at  night,  and  in  my  own  house  as  well  as  abroad :  they 
were,  however,  less  frequent  when  I  was  in  the  house  of  a 
friend,  and  rarelv  appeared  to  me  in  the  street  When  I 
shut  my  eyes,  tnese  phantasms  would  sometimes  vanish 
entirely,  though  Uiere  were  instances  when  I  beheld  them 
with  my  eyes  closed ;  vet,  when  they  disappeared  on  such 

/occasions,  they  generally  returned  when  I  opened  my  eves. 
I  conversed  sometimes  with  my  physician  and  my  wife  of 
the  phantasms  which  at  the  moment  surrounded  me :  they 
appeared  more  frequently  walking  than  at  rest,  nor  were 
they  constantly  present.  They  frequently  did  not  come  for 
some  time,  but  idways  re-appeared  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter 
period,  eitlier  singly  or  in  company ;.  the  latter,  however, 
being  most  frequently  the  case.  I  generally  saw  human 
forms  of  both  sexes,  but  they  usually  seemed  not  to  take  the 
smallest  notice  of  each  other,  moving  as  in  a  market-place, 
where  all  are  eager  to  press  tb rough  the  crowd;  at  times, 
however,  they  seemed  to  bo  transacting  business  with  each 
other.  1  also  several  limes  saw  people  on  horseback,  dogs, 
and  birds.  All  these  phantasms  appeared  to  me  in  their 
natural  size,  and  as  distinct  as  if  alive,  exhibiting  different 
shades  of  carnation  in  the  uncovered  parts,  as  well  as  dif- 
ferent colours  and  fashions  in  their  dresses,  though  the 
colours  seemed  somewhat  paler  than  in  real  nature.  None 
of  the  figures  appeared  particularly  terrible,  comical,  or  dis- 
gusting, most  of  them  being  of  an  indifferent  shape,  and 
some  presenting  a  pleasing  aspect. 

'  The  longer  these  phantasms  continued  to  visit  me,  the 
more  frequently  did  they  return ;  while  at  the  same  time 
they  increased  in  number  about  four  weeks  after  they  had 
first  appeared.  I  also  began  to  hear  them  talk ;  these  phan- 
tasms sometimes  conversed  among  themselves,  but  more 
frequenUy  addressed  their  discourse  to  me ;  their  speeches 
were  commonly  short,  and  never  of  an  unpleasant  turn.  At 
different  times  there  appeared  to  me  both  dear  and  sensible 
friends  of  both  sexes,  whose  addresses  tended  to  appease  my 
grief,  which  had  not  yet  wholly  subsided ;  then"  consolatory 
speeches  were  in  general  addressed  to  me  when  I  was  alope. 
Sometimes,  however,  I  was  accosted  by  these  consoling 
friends  while  I  was  engaged  in  company,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  while  real  persons  were  sjpeaking  to  me.' 

Of  the  natural  constitution  or  hLs  mind,  Nicolai  states, 
*  My  imagination  possesses  in  general  a  sreat  facility  in 
picturing,  I  have,  for  example,  sketched  in  my  mind  a 
number  of  plans  for  novels  and  plays,  though  I  have  com- 
mitted very  few  of  them  to  paper,  because  I  was  less  solici- 
tous to  execute  than  to  invent.  I  have  generally  arranged 
these  outlines  when  in  a  cheerful  state  of  mind  I  have 
taken  a  solitary  walk,  or  when  travelling  I  have  sat  in  my 
carriage,  and  could  only  find  employment  in  myself  and  my 
imagination.  Constantly,  and  even  now,  do  the  different 
persons  whom  I  imagine  in  the  foundation  of  such  a  plot 
present  themselves  to  me  in  the  most  lively  and  distinct  man" 
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tier,  thsir  JlgurSf  their  featwrety  their  manner,  their  dress, 
and  their  complexion,  are  all  visible  to  my  ikncy.  As  Jong 
as  I  meditate  on  a  fixed  plan,  and  afterwards  carry  it  into 
effect,  even  when  I  am  interrupted  and  when  I'^must  hegin 
it  again  at  different  times,  dl  the  acting  persons  continue 
present  in  the  very  same  form  in  which  my  imagination  at 
first  produced  them.  I  find  myself  frequently  in  a  state 
between  sleeping  and  waking,  in  which  a  number  of  pictures 
of  every  description,  often  of  the  strangest  forms,  show  them- 
selves, change,  and  vanish.  In  the  year  1 778, 1  was  afflicted 
with  a  bihous  fever,  which  at  times,  though  seldom*  became 
80  high  as  to  produce  delirium.  Every  day,  towards  even- 
ing, the  fever  came  on,  and  if  I  happened  to  shut  my  eyes  at 
that  time,  I  could  perceive  that  the  cold  fitof  the  lever  was 
beginning,  even  before  the  sensation  of  cold  was  observable. 
This  I  knew  by  the  distinct  appearance  of  coloured  pictures, 
of  less  than  half  their  natural  size,  which  looked  as  in 
firames.  They  were  a  set  of  landscapes,  composed  of  trees, 
rocks,  and  other  objects.  If  I  kept  my  eyes  shut,  every  mi- 
nute some  alteration  took  place  in  the  representation.  Some 
figures  vanished  and  others  appeared.  But  if  I  opened  my 
eyes,  all  was  gone ;  if  I  shut  them  again,  I  had  a  different 
landscape.  In  the  cold  fit  of  the  fever,  I  sometimes  opened 
and  shut  my  eyes  every  second,  for  the  purpose  of  observa- 
tion, and  every  time  a  different  picture  appeared,  replete 
with  various  objects,  which  had  not  the  least  resemblance 
to  those  that  appeared  before.  These  pictures  presented 
themselves  without  interruption  as  long  as  the  cold  fit  of 
the  fever  lasted.  They  became  fainter  as  soon  as  I  began 
to  grow  warm ;  and  when  I  was  perfectly  so,  all  were  gone. 
When  the  cold  fit  of  the  fever  was  entirely  past,  no  more 
pictures  appeared ;  but  if  on  the  next  day  I  could  again 
see  pictures  when  my  eyes  were  shut,  it  was  a  certain  sign 
that  the  cold  fit  was  coming  on.* 

This  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  spectral  illusion  mani- 
festly arising  from  a  physical  cause,  in  a  person  of  a  philoso- 
phical turn  of  min^,  able  to  refer  the  illusions  to  their  real 
source,  and  therefore  to  maintain  his  consciousness  of  their 
true  nature.  It  was  otherwise  with  John  Beaumont,  the  auth<Nr 
of  a  Treatise  on  Spirits  and  Apparitions,  who  was  a  man  of 
hypochondriacal  disposition,  and  who,  while  labouring  under 
this  bodily  disease,  saw  hundreds  of  imaginary  men  and  wo- 
men about  him,  and  in  whose  real  existence  he  came  to  be  a 
firm  believer.  Among  the  spirits  that  visited  him,  there 
were  two  who  became  bis  constant  attendants,  and  who 
called  each  other  by  their  names :  several  spirits  would  often 
call  at  his  chamber,  and  ask  whether  such  spirits  lived  there, 
calling  them  by  their  names,  and  they  would  answer,  they 
did.  One  spirit,  which  came  for  several  nights  together, 
and  rung  a  little  bell  in  his  ear,  told  him  that  his  name  was 
Ariel  The  two  spirits  that  constantly  attended  him  were 
ladies  of  a  brown  complexion,  about  three  feet  in  staturo ; 
they  had  both  black  loose  net-work  gowns,  tied  with  a  black 
sash  about  the  middle ;  and  within  the  net-work  appeared 
ai  gown  of  a  golden  colour,  with  somewhat  of  a  light  striking 
through  it.  '  These  women  told  me  they  would  kill  me  if 
I  told  any  person  in  the  house  of  their  being  there,  which 
put  me  in  some  consternation,  and  I  made  a  servant  sit  up 
with  me  foiur  nights  in  my  chamber,  before  a  fire,  it  being 
in  the  Christmas  holidays ;  telling  no  person  of  their  being 
there.  One  of  these  spirits,  in  woman's  dress,  lay  down 
upon  the  bed  by  me  every  night ;  and  told  me,  if  I  slept, 
the  spirits  would  kill  me,  which,kept  me  waking  for  three 
nights.  In  the  mean  time,  a  near  relation  of  mine  went 
(though  unknown  to  me)  to  a  physician,  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, desiring  him  to  prescribe  me  somewhat  for  sleeping, 
which  he  did,  and  a  sleeping  potion  was  brought  me,  but  I 
set  it  by,  being  very  desirous  and  inclined  to  sleep  without 
it  The  fourth  night,  I  could  hardly  forbear  sleeping,  but 
the  spirit,  lying  on  the  bed  by  me,  told  me  again,  I  should 
be  killed  if  I  slept ;  whereupon  I  rose,  and  sat  by  the  fire- 
side, and  in  a  while  returned  to  my  bed ;  and  so  I  did  a 
third  time,  but  was  still  threatened  as  before ;  whereupon,  I 
grew  impatient,  and  asked  the  spirits,  what  they  would 
have  ?--told  them  I  had  done  the  nart  of  a  Christian,  in 
humbling  myself  to  God,  and  feared  them  not ;  and  rose 
from  my  bed,  took  a  cane,  and  knocked  at  the  ceiling  of  my 
chamber ;  a  near  relation  of  mine,  lyin^  then  over  me,  who 
>  presently  rose  and  came  down  to  me,  about  two  o*clock  in 
the  morning ;  to  whom  I  said,  you  have  seen  me  disturbed 
these  four  days  past,  and  that  I  have  not  slept— ihe  occa- 
sion of  it  was,  that  five  spirits,  which  are  now  in  the  room 
with  me,  have  threatened  to  kiU  me  if  I  told  any  person  of 


their  being  hoe^  or  if  I  slept;  butlamnotaUe  to  forbeaz 
sleeping  longer,  and  acquaint  you  with  it,  and  now  stand 
in  defiance  of  them :  and  thus  I  exerted  myself  about  them; 
and,  notwithstanding  their  continued  threats,  I  slept  very 
well  the  next  night,  and  continued  so  to  do,  though  they 
continued  with  me  above  three  months,  day  and  night* 

We  have  seen  tliat  some  minds  have  a  strong  natural 
tendency  to  form  vivid  pictorial  images  of  every  thing  that 
interests  them ;  in  others,  there  is  a  like  tendency  to  the 
intense  renovation  of  past  impressions.  '  I  remember,*  says 
Dr.  Ferriar,  *  that,  about  the  age  of  fourteen,  if  ever  I  had 
been  viewing  any  interesting  object  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  such  as  a  romantic  ruin,  a  fine  seat,  or  a  review  of  a 
body  of  troops,  as  soon  as  eveningcame  on,  if  I  had  occasion 
to  go  into  a  dark  room,  the  whole  scoie  was  brought  before 
my  eyes  with  a  brilliancy  cKfual  to  what  it  had  possessed  in 
dayhght,  and  remained  visible  for  several  minutes.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  dismal  and  frightful  images  have  been  often 

S resented  to  the  niind  in  the  same  manner  after  scenes  of 
omestic  affliction  or  pubhc  horror.*  Certain  states  of  the 
body,  and  c^tain  affections  of  the  mind,  powerfully  predis- 
pose to  the  intense  renovation  of  past  impressions,  however 
those  impressions  have  been  inauced,  and  whatever  their 
nature,  the  immediate  exciting  cause  of  the  renovation  being 
often  some  external  object  acting  upon  the  senses  or  upon 
the  imagination  under  circumstances  favourable  to  ike  illu- 
sion. A  large  class  of  spectral  illusions  are  referable  to  this 
head,  of  which  the  following  may  be  taken  as  an  example. 
A  gentleman  was  benight^,  while  travelling  alone,  in  a 
remote  nart  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  was  compelled 
to  ask  shelter  for  the  evening  at  a  small  lonely  hut.  When 
he  was  to  be  conducted  to  his  bed- room,  the  landlady  ob- 
served, with  mysterious  reluctance,  that  he  would  find  the 
window  very  insecure.  On  examination,  part  of  the  wall 
appeared  to  have  been  broken  down  to  enlarge  the  opening. 
After  some  inquiry,  he  was  told  that  a  pedlar,  who  had 
lodged  in  the  room  a  shmt  time  before,  had  committed 
suicide,  and  was  found  hanging  behind  the  door  in  the 
morning.  According  to  the  superstition  of  the  country,  it 
was  deemed  improper  to  remove  the  body  through  the  door 
of  the  house ;  and  to  convey  it  through  the  window  was 
impossible,  without  removing  part  of  the  wall.  Some  hints 
were  dropped  that  the  room  hsul  been  subsequently  haunted 
by  the  poor  man*s  spirit.  My  friend  laid  his  arms,  property  ^ 
prepar^  against  intrusion  of  any  kind,  by  the  bed-side  and 
retired  to  rest,  not  without  some  degree  of  apprehension. 
He  was  visited  in  a  dream  by  a  frightful  apparition,  and, 
awaking  in  agony,  found  himself  sitting  up  in  bed,  with  a 
pistol  grasped  in  his  riffht  hand.  On  casting  a  feaHUl  glance 
round  the  room,  he  oiscovered  by  the  moonlight  a  corpse 
dressed  in  a  shroud,  reared  erect  against  the  wall  close  by 
the  window.  .  With  much  difficulty  he  summoned  up  reso- 
lution to  i^proach  the  dismal  object,  the  features  of  which, 
and  the  minutest  parts  of  its  funeral  apparel,  he  perceived 
distinctly. .  He  passed  one  hand  over  it,  felt  nothing,  and 
staggered  back  to  bed.  After  a  longv  interval,  and  much 
reasoning  with  himself,  he  renewed  his  investigation,  and 
at  length  discovered  that  the  object  of  his  terror  was  piti- 
duced  by  the  moonbeams,  forming  a  long,  bright  image, 
through  the  broken  window,  on  which  his  fancy,  impressed 
by  his  dream,  had  pictured,  with  mischievous  accuracy,  the 
lineaments  of  a  body  prepared  for  interment  Powerful 
associations  of  terror,  in  this  instance,  had  excited  the  re- 
6olIected  images  with  uncommon  force  and  effect 

The  peculiarity  of  constitution  expressed  by  the  term  pre- 
disposition, whether  corporeal  or  mental,  is  not  only  deeply 
implicated  in  the  production  of  a  general  tendency  to  the 
formation  of  these  phantoms,  but  it  often  determines  even 
tlie  specific  character  which  each  assumes.  Since  the  pre- 
disposition varies  in  each  individual,  the  same  morbid  cause 
may  conjure  up  images  the  most  diversified.  The  inhala- 
tion of  nitrous  oxide  commonly  excites  vivid  images  of  a 
pleasing  nature,  accompanied  with  grateful  sensations  ; 
but  in  some  cases  it  presents  to  the  imagination  frightftil 
pictures,  and  produces  on  the  system  puinftil  effects ;  and, 
for  the  same  reason,  the  morbid  cause,  whatever  it  be,  which 
gives  rise  to  spectral  illusions,  may  in  one  excite  soothing 
and  delightful  visions,  and  in  another  hideous  and  appal- 
ling spectres.  The  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Lee  *  saw,  about 
two  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  the  apparition  of  a  httie 
woman  between  her  curtain  and  her  pillow,  who  told  her 
she  was  her  (deceased)  mother ;  that  she  was  happy,  and 
by  twelve  of  the  dock  that  day  she  should  be  with  her. 
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Whereilpoti  she  knooked  iu>  hm  mud,  called  for  her  olodies, 
and  when  she  was  dreeeea  she  went  into  her  closet,  and 
came  not  out  again  till  nine,  and  then  brought  with  her  a 
letter,  sealed,  to  her  father ;  brought  it  to  her  mint,  tlie 
Lady  Everard,  told  her  what  had  happened,  and  desired 
that  as  soon  as  she  was  dead  it  might  Ve  sent  to  him.  She 
def^ired  that  the  chaplain  might  be  called  to  read  prayers  ; 
and  when  prayers,  were  ended,  she  took  her  guitar  and 
psalm-book,  and  sat  down  upon  a  chair  without  arms,  and 
.played  and  sang  so  melodiously  and  admirably,  that  her 
music-master,  who  was  then  there,  admired  at  it  And  near 
the  stroke  €i  twelye,  she  rose  and  sat  herself  down  in  a 
great  chair  with  arms,  and  fetching  a  strong  breathing  or 
two,  immediately  expired.*  In  this  case,  a  spectral  illusion 
occurring  in  a  tender  and  susceptible  fVame,  proauced  such 
a  powerml  impression  upon  the  imagination,  as  absolutely 
to  destroy  life.  The  contrast  to  this  is  the  case  of  the  sturdy 
assessor  to  the  Westminster  Assembly*  who  received  a  vifit 
from  the  arch-fiend  himself,  and  whom  he  treated  with  a 
cool  contempt,  which  must  have  astonished  his  Satanic 
majesty.  '  The  devil,  in  a  light  night,  stood  by  his  bedside. 
The  assessor  looked  awhile,  whether  he  would  say  or  do 
anything ;  and  then  said,  **  If  thou  hast  nothing  to  do,  I 
have ;"  and  so  turned  himself  to  sleep.' 

There  are  many  cases  on  record  which  directly  prove  that 
there  is  often  the  closest  possible  connexion  between  the 
vei^  shape  which  these  phantasms  assume  and  the  images 
which  have  previously  occupied  the  mind.  A  writer  in  the 
fifteenth  volume  of  Nicholson's  Philosophical  Journal,  who 
was  haunted  with  the  apparition  of  frightful  spectres,  and 
who  was  at  length  struck  with  some  connexion  between 
these  images  and  his  previous  thoughts,  states,  that  he 
tried  the  experiment,  whether,  by  fixing  his  meditation  upon 
other  objects,  he  could  not  make  these  assume  the  place  of 
the  phantasms  which  persecuted  him  ;  that  with  this  view, 
while  the  faces  were  flashing  before  him,  he  reflected  upon 
landscapes  and  scenes  of  architectural  grandeur ;  that  ac- 
cordingly, after  a  considerable  inter\'al  of  time,  a  rural  scene 
of  hills,  valleys,  and  fields  appeared  before  him,  ^hich  was 
succeeded  by  another  and  another,  in  ceaseless  succession ; 
that  the  manner  and  times  of  their  respective  appearance, 
duration,  and  vanishing,  did  not  sensibly  difier  m>m  those 
of  the  faces ;  that  the  scenes  were  calm  and  still,  without 
any  strong  lights  or  glara;  that,  after  a  time,  these  figures 
changed  entirely,  and  consisted  of  books,  parchments,  or' 
papers,  containing  printed  matter.  The  writer  adds,  *  I  was 
now  so  well  aware  of  the  connexion  of  thought  with  these 
appearances,  that,  by  fixing  my  mind  on  the  consideration 
or  manuscript  instead  of  printed  type,  the  papers  appeared, 
after  a  time,  only  with  manuscript  writing,  and  afterwards, 
by  the  same  process,  instead  of  being  erect,  they  were  all 
inverted  or  appeared  upside  down.  The  intelligent  and  phi- 
losophical Nicolai  saw  nothing  but  men  and  women,  in  their 
natural  form  and  aspect,  horses,  dogs,  and  birds :  the  illu- 
sions of  superstitious  minds  consist  of  angels  or  devils, 
which  assume  aU  sorts  of  fantastic  shapes.  Remigius, 
who  was  a  commissioner  fbr  the  trial  of  witehes  in  Lorfain, 
and  who  boasts  that,  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years,  he  had 
condemned  nine  hundred  criminals  to  the  stake,  paid  parti- 
cular attention  to  the  fbrm,  features,  and  dress  of  demons ; 
yet  his  stetemento  cleurly  show  that  they  did  not  vary  from 
the  gross  sculptures  and  paintings  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
that  recollected  images  only  were  present  to  the  persons 
labouring  under  the  delusions  for  which  they  su£fered 
death.  They  are  said  to  be  black  &ced,  with  sunk  but 
fier^  eyes ;  their  mouths  wide*  and  smelling  of  sulphur ; 
then*  minds  hairy,  with  daws  ;  their  feet  homy  and  doven. 
*  A  devil  would  appear  hke  an  angel,  seated  in  a  fiery  cha- 
riot ;  or  riding  on  an  infernal  dragon,  and  carrving  in  his 
right  hand  a  viper ;  or  assuming  a  lion*s  head,  a  goose's 
ibet,  and  a  horse's  tail ;  or  putting  on  a  raven's  he^,  and 
mounted  on  a  strong  wolf;  with  innumerable  other  fan- 
tastic shapes  of  &  similar  description.  These  mysterious 
and  fKghtftd  images  were  not  only  made  familiar  to  the 
imaginations  of  the  people,  but  even  to  their  very  senses. 
They  could  go  neither  into  their  dwellings  nor  their  temples 
without  seeing- them ;  they  Vere  sculptured  on  the  walls  of 
the  church,  they  were  carved  on  the  wainscots  of  the  do- 
mestic hall,  and  the  air  and  the  earth  were  peopled  with 
them ;  there  was  not  a  hUl  nor  a  valley,  not  a  wood  nor  a 
grove,  not  a  fountein  nor  a  stream,  in  which  they  were  not 
seen  and  heard,  and  communed  with.  No  place  was  void,' 
aayt  Burton* '  but  all  full  of  spirits,  devils,  or  other  inhabit- 


ante ;  not  so  much  as  a  hair  breadth  was  empty  in  hee- 
Ten,  earth,  or  water  above  or  under  the  earth.'  •  Our 
mothers'  m»ids,'  observes  Reginald  Scot,  *  have  so  terrified 
us  with  an  ugly  devil,  having  horns  on  his  head,  fier  in  his 
mouth,  and  a  tail  in  his  breach,  eies  like  a  bacon,  fangs 
hke  a  dog,  claws  like  a  beare,  a  skin  like  a  niger,  and  a 
voice  roaring  like  a  lion,  that  we  start  and  are  i£aid  when 
we  hear  any  v>ne  cry  baught' 

What  wonder  that  these  hideous  phantoms  should  make 
an  indelible  impression  on  weak  and  ignorailt  minds,  and 
exert  an  influence  even  over  strong  and  cultivated  under- 
standings, which  their  better  reason  could  not  at  all  times 
resist !  What  wonder  when,  from  corporeal  disease,  sensa- 
tions and  ideas  were  rendered  pretematurally  intense,  or 
the  vivacity  of  ideas  was  so  increased  as  to  overpower  actual 
impressions,  that  these  spectres  should  be  teen  in  solitude, 
and  heard  in  the  storm ;  should  dance  before  the  eye,  and 
whisper  in  the  ear ;  should  assume  a  menacing  aspect  in 
the  dreams  of  the  guilty,  and  come  with  the  cherub's  smile 
in  the  visions  of  the  innocent ;  should  be  to  the  maniac  all 
that  existed,  and  to  the  feverish  and  dying  what  most  they 
hoped  or  feared ! 

In  regard  to  ghosts,  it  is  observable  that  they  were  re- 
markably abimdant  in  this  country  during  the  interregnum 
after  the  civil  war  in  1649.  *  The  melancholic  tendency  of 
the  rigid  puritans  of  that  period ;  their  occupancy  of  old 
fiimily  seats,  fbrmerly  the  residence  of  hospitahty  and  good 
cheer,  which  in  their  hands  became  desolate  and  gloomy ; 
and  the  dismal  stories  propagated  by  the  discarded  retainers 
totheantient  establishments,  ecclesiastical  and  dvU,  con- 
tributed altogether  to  produce  a  national  horror  unknown  in 
other  periods  of  our  history.'  It  is  well  known  that  ghoste 
commonly  appear  in  the  same  dress  they  wore  when  living; 
sometimes,  indeed,  they  are  clothed  all  in  white,  but  these 
are  chiefly  the  '  churchyard  ghosts,  who  have  no  particular 
business,  but  seem  to  appear  pro  bono  publico,  or  to  scare 
drunken  rustics  from  tumbling  over  their  graves.  Dragging 
chains  is  not  the  fashion  of  English  ghosto,  chains  and  black 
vestmente  being  chiefly  the  accoutrements  of  foreign  spectres, 
seen  in  arbitrary  governments,— dead  or  alive  English  spirits 
are  tree,"  Ghosts  are  commonly  pale,  and  often  assume  a 
misty  or  cloudy  appearance,  the  spectral  idea  of  colour  not 
quite  equalling  in  intensity  the  vividness  of  an  immediate 
sensation.  The  phantoms  seen  by  Nicolai  were  always  of 
a  paler  colour  than  real  beings ;  and  when  tiiey  began  to 
diminish  and  disappear,  their  colour  became  fainter  and 
fainter*  until  at  last  they  appeared  entu*ely  white. 

We  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  of  apparitions  without 
observing,  that  the  manner  in  which  these  phantoms  have 
vanished  before  the  light  of  knowledge  aflfords  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  blessings  which  descend  even  to  the 
lowest  of  the  people  fixui  the  diflPiision  of  the  sound  prin- 
ciples of  philosophy.  The  powerful  and  capricious  spirits 
which  filled  *  the  heavens,  the  earth,  and  the  waters  above 
and  under  the  earth,'  added,  in  no  inconsiderable  measure, 
to  the  sum  of  human  suffering.  They  were,  in  general, 
hideous  in  form,  and  malignant  in  intention ;  the  number 
of  .the  good  small,  that  of  me  evil  countless ;  and  though  of 
*  soft  and  uncompoundcd  essence,*  they  might  have  come 
in  what  shape  they  chose, '  dilated  or  condensed,  bright  or 
obscure,'  yet  they  did  assume  '  fbrms  forbidden*'  such  as 
'  retire  to  chaos,  and  witl^nighttx>mmix;*  and  their  visita- 
tions were  much  mor's  often  accompanied  with  *  blasts  fh)m 
heir  than  'airs  fh)m  heaven.*  They  produced  powerful 
emotion,  fbr  the  most  part  painful  and  of  pemidous  tendency. 
They  afforded  materials  for  the  fiction  of  the  poet,  and  the 
pendl  of  the  painter ;  but  the  imagery  of  the  one,  and  the 
figures  of  the  other,  were  distinguished  for  incongruity  and 
deformity,  not  for  beauty  and  grace.  Haunting  the  couch 
of  sickness,  in  minds  debilitated  by  disease,  they  often  chased 
reason  from  ite  throne,  and  sometimes  deprived  the  sufferer 
of  life.  The  ignorant  the]^  terrified  with  false  fears,  and 
thev  afforded  no  compensation  in  the  uniformity  and  efficacy 
with  which  they  visited  the  guilty  with  remorse.  As  agento 
in  the  administration  of  reward  and  punishment  they  were 
most  unjust.  If  they  brought  down  vengeance  on  the 
criminal*  it  was  not  for  the  commission  of  crime,  but  the 
neglect  of  punctilios ;  and  if,  as  guardian  angels,  they  hovered 
about  the  pillow  of  the  dyin^,  tney  were  not  messengera  of 
evil  to  the  wicked,  and  ministers  of  grace  to  the  good ;  but 
this  *  blessed  troop,  with  &ccs  bright  like  the  sun,  bearing 
garlands,  and  promising  eternal  happiness,'  was  as  disposea 
to  waft  to  heaven  the  soul  of  the  sinner  as  of  the  saint    By 
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preoecupjlng  the  mind,  tbej  took  off  the  attentioii  from  the 
ob«ervatioB  of  nature,  and  deprived  it  both  of  the  power  and 
of  the  disposition  to  discover  the  true  solution  of  those  phy- 
sical, mental,  and  moral  phenomena  which  could  not  wholly 
escape  notice,  and  in  this  lies  the  real  malignity  of  their  in- 
fluence. They  incapacitated  the  mind  for  me  perception  of 
truth,  disposed  it  for  the  reception  of  the  grossest  delusions 
of  credulity,  and  prepared  it  for  the  admission  of  the  most 
Mlaeious  account  of  the  sources  of  calamity  and  suffering. 
In  the  hands  of  the  priest  and  the  tyrant,  they  were  potent 
to  delude  and  enslave ;  and  they  did  their  work  ftiithfiilly. 
The  human  mind  will  anticipate  the  future,  and  must  reflect 
upon  the  past.  In  the  ft>rmer,  there  will  always  be  sufficient 
to  f&ajr,  and  in  the  latter,  enough  to  regret,  without  the 
stimulus  of  fictitious  terror,  or  the  imputation  of  imaginary 
^ilt.  As  long  as  the  human  frame  can  sufler,  and  is  sub- 
ject to  death,  the  mind  will  require  whatever  light  philosophy 
can  pour  upon  it,  to  preserve  it  ftt)m  error,  and  whatever 
consolation  religion  can  afibrd,  to  save  it,  at  least,  from 
misery,  if  not  from  despair.  In  philosophy,  there  is  light, 
and  in  religion,  consolation ;  and  he  is  a  friend  to  man  who 
labours  to  secure  to  him  these  inestimable  blessings,  free 
fttmi  the  admixture  of  ignorance  and  the  alloy  of  supersti- 
tion. See  article  Apparitions,  Westminster  Betnew,  No. 
II.,  of  which  large  use  nas  here  been  made  by  the  author 
of  that  article  with  the  permission  of  the  proprietors.  See 
also  An  Essay  towards  a  Theory  qf  Apparitions,  by  John 
Ferriar.  M.D.,  1813;  and  Sketches  of  the  Philosophy  of 
jk)paritions,  or  an  Attempt  to  trace  such  Illusions  to  their 
Physical  Causes,  by  Samuel  Hibbert,  M.D.,  1824. 

APPEAL.  The  removal  of  a  cause  from  an  inferior  court 
or  lodge  to  a  superior  one,  for  the. purpose  of  examining  the 
validity  of  the  judgment  given  by  such  inferior  court  or 
judge,  is  called  an  appeal. 

An  appeal  from  the  decision  of  a  court  of  common  law 
is  usually  prosecuted  by  suing  out  a  writ  of  error,  by 
means  of  which  the  judgment  of  the  court  below  undergoes 
discussion,  and  is  either  affirmed  or  reversed  in  the  court  of 
error.  The  pro<^eding8  in  such  cases  will  be  flmnd  under 
the  title  Error. 

The  term  appeal,  used  in  the  above  sense,  is  by  the  law 
of  England  applied  iu  strictness  chiefly  to  certain  proceed- 
ings in  Parliament,  in  the  Privy  Council,  in  the  Cfourts  of 
Equity,  in  the  Admiralty  and  Ecclesiastical  courts,  and  in 
the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions. 

Thus,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  House  of  Lords  from  the  de- 
cree of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  this  country,  and  in 
Ireland;  from  the  Equity  side  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer; 
and  from  the  decision  of  the  supreme  courts  in  Scotland. 

An  appeal  lies  to  the  kins  in  council  from  the  decrees 
and  decisions  of  the  colonial  courts,  and  indeed  from  all 
iudicatures  within  the  dominions  of  the  crown,  except  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

To  the  same  jurisdiction  are  referred  (in  the  last  resort) 
all  ecclesiastical  and  admiralty  causes,  and  all  matters  of 
lunacy  and  idiotcy. 

A  decision  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  or  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor may  be  revised  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  upon  a  pro- 
ceeding in  the  nature  of  an  appeal. 

An  appeal  lies  directly  from  the  Vice- Admiralty  courts  of 
the  colonies,  and  from  other  inferior  admiralty  courts,  as 
well  as  from  the  High  Couit  of  Admiralty,  to  the  king  in 
council.  This  latter  appellate  jurisdiction  has  been  recently 
reflated  by  statutes  2  and  3  Will.  IV.  c.  92,  and  3  and  4 
Will.  IV.  c.  41,  by  which  the  Court  of  Delegates,  Commis- 
sion of  Review,  and  Commission  of  Appeal  in  Prize  Causes, 
have  been  abolished. 

In  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  a  series  of  appeals  is  pro- 
vided from  the  Archdeacon^s  Court  to  that  of  the  bishop, 
and  from  the  bishop  to  iho  urchbisbop.  From  the  arch- 
bishop the  appeal  of  right  lay  to  the  king  in  council  before 
the  Reformation ;  yet  appeals  to  the  Pope  were  in  fact  of 
common  occurrence  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  by 
whom  an  appeal  was  directed  to  be  made  to  certain  delegate 
named  by  himself.  After  that  period,  a  Court  of  Delegates, 
appointed  for  each  cause,  was  the  oidinary  appellate  tribu- 
nal, until  the  abolition  of  their  jurisdiction  by  the  late  act 
alluded  to  above,  by  which  it  is  further  provided,  that  no 
Commission  of  Review  shall  hereafter  issue,  but  that  the 
decision  of  the  king  in  council  uhall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

Such  are  the  principal  heads  of  appeal,  to  which  we 
may  add  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  tne  justices  of  the 
peace  assemblea  at  the  Quarter  Sessions,  to  whom  various 


ttatotes  hcve  gifen  aol^Mffity  to  btar,  upon  appe«l,  ^  oon* 
plaints  of  persons  alleging  ^fliMlfM  to  tte  aggrkirvd  \ff 
the  orders  or  aots  of  individual  magistratet. 

APPEAL  {appeller,  to  aocate)*  in  th«  old  erininal  law 
of  England,  was  a  vindictivo  action  at  the  suit  of  the  party 
ix^ured  by  sdme  heinous  ofibnee,  in  whieh  the  appellant, 
instead  of  merely  seeking  peouniary  compensation  as  in 
civil  actions,  demanded  the  puniahment  of  the  oriminal. 

It  differed  from  an  indiolment  in  some  material  points. 
Being  a  proceeding  instituted  hj  a  prirale  person  in 
respect  of  a  wrong  done  to  himself,  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown  was  not  permitted  Xq  suspnbd  the  proseeution  or  to 
defeat  it  by  a  pardon.  It  seems  to  have  beeii  in  reference 
to  this  peculiarity  that  the  appeal  is  said  to  have  been  called 
by  the  celebrated  Chief  Justice  Holt  '  a  noble  birtbright  of 
the  subject,*  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  only  mode  by  which 
the  subject  could  insist  upon  the  rifforous  exeeiUion  of  cri- 
minal justice  without  the  risk  of  royu  interposition  on  behalf 
of  the  offendinff  party.  Even  k  previous  acquittal  on  an  in- 
dictment  for  tne  same  identical  offence  was  no  bar  to  the 
prosecution  by  the  appellant ;  nor  was  a  previous  conviction 
a  bar,  where  the  execution  of  the  sentence  had  been  inter- 
cepted by  a. pardon.  It  was  in  the  power  oi  the  appellant 
alone  to  relinquish  the  prosecution,  either  by  releasing  hie 
right  of  appeal,  or  by  accepting  a  compromise. 

Another  remarkable  feature  of  appeal  was  the  mode  of 
trial,  which  in  cases  of  treason  or  capital  felony  was  either 
by  jury  or  by  battle,  at  the  election  of  the  defendant. 

Where  the  latter  form  of  trial  was  adopted,  the  followinff 
was  the  order  of  proceeding.  The  appellant  formally  charged 
the  appellee  with  the  ofiSnce :  the  latter  distinctly  denied 
his  guilt,  threw  down  his  glove,  and  declared  himself  ready 
to  prove  his  innocence  by  a  personal  combat.  The  ohal- 
lenge  was  accepted  by  the  appellant,  unless  he  had  some 
matter  to  allege,  in  what  was  termed  a  eouHterjplea,  showing 
that  the  defendant  was  not  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  battle, 
and  both  parties  were  then  put  to  their  oaths,  in  which  the 
ffullt  of  the  accused  was  solenmly  asserted  on  one  side  and 
denied  on  ^e  other.  A  day  was  then  appointed  by  the 
court  for  the  combat,  the  defendant  was  taken  into  custody, 
and  the  accuser  was  made  to  give  security  to  appear  at  the 
time  and  place  prefixed.  On  the  day  of  battle,  the  parties 
met  in  the  presence  of  the  judges,  armed  with  certain  pre- 
scribed weapons,  and  each  took  a  preliminary  oath,  of  which 
the  effect  was  that  he  had  resorted  to  ne  unfair  means  fer 
securing  the  assistance  of  the  devil  in  the  approaching  con- 
test If  the  defendant  was  vanquished,  sentence  was  passed 
upon  him,  and  he  was  forthwith  hanged.  But  if  he  was 
victorious,  or  was  able  to  persist  in  the  combat  till  starit»ht, 
or  if  the  appellant  voluntarily  yielded,  and  cried  craven, 
then  the  defendant  was  acquitted  of  tne  charge,  and  the 
appellant  was  not  only  compelled  to  pay  damages  to  the 
accused,  but  was  further  subjected  to  very  heavy  civil  penal- 
ties and  disabilities. 

Some  of  the  details  of  this  singular  mode  of  trial,  asTe* 
ported  by  contemporary  writers,  are  sufficiently  hidicnHis. 
Thus  we  are  told  that  the  combatants  were  allowed  to  be 
attended  within  the  lists  by  counsel,  and  a  surgeon  with  Ms 
ointments.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  Lord  R^a,  on  a  simi- 
lar occasion,  was  indulged  with  a  seat  and  wine  fbr  refresh- 
ment, and  was  ftirther  permitted  to  avail  himself  of  such 
valuable  auxiliaries  as  nails,  hammers,  fllei,  scissors,  bodkin, 
needle  and  thread.  (See  Rushworth's  Collections,  cited  in 
Harrington's  Observations,  p.  328.)  We  also  learn  from  the 
Close  Rolls  recently  published,  that  parties  under  confine- 
ment preparatory  to  the  trial  were  allowed  to  go  out  of  cus- 
tody for  the  purpose  of  practising  or  taking  lessons  in  fencing. 
(See  Mr.  Hardy's  Introduction,  p.  185.)  The  whimsical 
combat  between  Homer  and  Peter,  in  the  second  part  of 
Henry  VL,  has  made  the  proceedings  on  an  appeal  fiimiliar 
to  the  readers  of  Shakspeare ;  and  the  scene  of  a  judicial 
duel  upon  a  criminal  accusation  has  been  still  more  recently 
presented  to  us  in  the  beautiftil  fi^ions  of  Sir  Walter  Scolt. 

It  appears  probable  that  the  trial  bv  battle  was  hitroduced 
into  our  jurisprudence  from  Nonwmoy.  The  Qremd  Cousfn- 
mier  of  that  country,  and  ihe4ssi9i9  ff  Jerusalem,  ftimibh 
evidence  of  its  early  existence. 

The  courts  of  criminal  jurisdiction  In  whidi  it  was  admit- 
ted were  the  King's  Bench,  the  Court  of  Chivalty,  and  (in 
the  earlier  periods  of  our  legal  histerj*^  the  High  Court  of 
Parliament 

In  some  cases  the  appellant  was  aMe  to  deprive  the 
accused  of  his  choice  of  trial,  and  tosub^^e  en^iriry  lea 
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jury :— Thus,  if  the  appellant  was  a  female ;  or  under  age ; 
or  above  the  age  of  sixty ;  gr  in  holy  orders ;  or  was  a  peer 
of  the  realm ;  or  was  exDresily  privileged  from  the  trial  by 
battle  by  some  charter  of  the  king ;  or  laboured  under  some 
material  personal  defect,  as  lost  of  sight  or  limb ;  in  all 
such  cases  he  or  she  was  allowed  to  state  in  a  counterplea 
the  ground  of  exemption,  and  to  refer  the  charge  to  the 
ordinary  tribunal.  The  party  accused  was  also  disqualified 
from  insisting  on  his  wager  of  battle,  where  he  had  been 
detected  in  im  very  act  of  committing  the  offence,  or  under 
circumstances  which  precluded  all  question  of  his  guilt 
Indeed  (if  early  authorities  are  to  be  trusted)  it  is  far  from 
clear  that  a  oriminal,  apprehended  in  flagranti  delicto^  did 
not  undergo  the  penalties  of  the  law  forthwith,  without  the 
formality  of  any  trial  at  all.  (S6e  Palgrave's  English 
Commcnwealth,  vol.  i.  p.  210.)  The  law  on  this  latta: 
point  formed  the  subject  of  an  interesting  discussion  in  the 
Court  of  Kings  Bench  in  the  year  181S,  in  the  case  of 
Ashford  V.  Thornton.  Upon  that  occasion  the  defendant 
had  been  acquitted  upon  a  prior  indictment  for  the  murder 
of  a  female,  whom  he  was  supposed  to  have  previously  vio- 
lated. The  acquittal  of  the  accused  upon  evidence  which 
appeared  to  many  sufficient  to  establish  his  guilt  occasioned 

freat  dissatisfaction,  and  the  brother  and  next  heir  of  the 
eceased  was  aceordingly  advised  to  bring  the  matter  again 
under  the  consideration  of  a  jury  by  the  disused  process  of 
an  appeal.  The  defendant  waeed  his  battle  in  the  manner 
above  described,  and  the  appellant  replied  circumstances  of 
such  strong  and  pregnant  suspicion  as  (it  was  contended) 
Included  tne  defendant  from  asserting  his  innocence  by 
oaltle.  It  was,  however,  decided  by  the  court  that  an  appeal, 
being  in  its  origin  and  nature  a  hostile  challenge,  gave  to 
the  appellee  a  right  to  insist  upon  fighting,  and  that  the 
appellant  could  not  deprive  him  of  that  nght  by  a  mere 
allegation  of  suspicious  circumstances.  The  case  would 
have  proceeded  in  due  course,  if  the  legal  antiquaries  had 
not  been  disappointed  of  the  rare  spectacle  of  a  judicial  duel 
by  the  voluntary  abandonment  of  the  prosecution.  In  the 
following  year  an  act  (59  Geo.  III.  ch.  46)  was  passed  to 
abolish  all  criminal  appeals  and  trial  by  battle  in  all  cases 
both  civil  and  criminal. 

The  cases  in  which,  by  the  antient  law,  appeals  were  per- 
mitted, were  treason,  capital  felony,  mayhem,  and  larceny. 
Indeed,  the  earliest  records  of  our  law  contam  proofis  that 
appeals  werd  a  common  mode  of  proceeding  in  many  ordi- 
nary breaches  of  the  peace,  which  at  this  day  are  the  sub- 
ject of  an  action  of  trespass.  The  wife  could  prosecute  an 
appeal  for  the  murder  of  her  husband;  the  heir  male 
general  tor  the  murder  of  his  ancestor ;  and  in  any  case  the 
prosecutor  might  lawftilly  compromise  the  suit  by  accepting 
a  pecuniary  satisfaction  from  the  accused.  Hence  it  was 
that  the  proceeding  was  in  fact  frequently  resorted  to  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  such  compensation  rather  than  for 
the  ostensible  object  of  ensuring  the  execution  of  justice  on 
the  offender.  (See  further,  Hawkins's  Crown  Law,  book  ii. 
chaps.  23  and  45.  Ashford  v.  Thornton^  Barnwall  and 
Alderson's  Reports,  vol.  i. ;  Kendal's  Argument  for  Con- 
struing largely,  &c.  Bigby  v.  Kennedy,  Sir  Will.  Black- 
stone's  i?0por/«,  vol.  ii.  p.  714;  and  the  ingenious  specula- 
tions  and  remarks  of  Sir  F.  Palgrave  on  the  origin  of  trial 
by  battle,  in  his  work  on  the  Commonwealth  of  England.) 

Besides  the  appeal  by  innocent  or  injured  parties,  a  similar 
proceeding  was  in  certain  cases  instituted  at  the  suit  of  an 
accomplice.  The  circumstances  \mder  which  this  might  be 
done  will  be  found  under  the  article  Appro vkr. 

APPENZELL,  the  canton  of,  on^  of  the  twenty-two 
cantons  or  states  which  constitute  the  Swiss  Confederation. 
It  lies  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Switzerland,  and  is 
enclosed  on  every  side  by  the  territory  of  the  canton,  of  St. 
Gall.  Its  shape  is  nearly  circular,  except  on  the  north-east, 
where  it  forms  a  projection  which  extends  towards  the 
Rhine  and  the  Boden  See,  or  Lake  of  Constance,  which  it 
almost  touches.  The  whole  extent  of  the  canton,  according 
to  Franscini's  Statistics  of  Switzerland,  is  about  212  Eng-* 
lish  square  miles,  and  its  population,  which,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  hardly  amounted  to  1 0,000,is  now  about  58,000.  Ap- 
penzellis,  next  to  C^neva,  the  most  thickly  inhabited  canton 
of  Switzerland,  in  proportion  to  its  extent.  Its  territory  is 
very  mountainous,  though  it  is  not  within  the  range  of  the 
higher  Alpine  chains :  its  mountains  are  calcareous,  and 
mostly  covered  with  rich  pastures ;  the  highest  of  them, 
called  the  Sentis,  which  rises  on  the  southern  border  of  the 
canton,  is  7700  ftet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 


The  river  Sitter,  which  has  ita  soarce  at  the  foot  of  Una 
mountain,  crosses  Appenzell  in  a  north-western  direction, 
and  afterwards  joins  the  river  Thur  in  the  canton  of  Thur- 
gau.  The  country  of  Appenzell  produces  but  little  com* 
and  has  no  vineyards,  exceut  on  some  of  the  eastern  hills, 
which  slope  towards  the  Rheinthal  or  valley  of  the  Rhine. 
Numerous  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  feed  on  the 
high  lands  of  Appenzell ;  the  former  amount  in  summer  to 
25,000  heads.  Butter  and  cheese  are  the  chief  produce  of 
the  irmer  rhoden  or  districts  of  this  country.  Honey  and  wax 
are  also  gathered  plentifuUv.  In  the  northern  and  western 
districts  called  ausser  rhoaen,  manufactures  of  linen  and 
cotton  cloths,  muslins,  damask,  &o.,  afford  employment  to  a 
great  part  of  the  population.  Herisau  and  Trogen  are  the 
two  manufacturing  towns  of  AppenzeU.  Herisau  has  be- 
tween 7000  and  8000  inhabitants,  and  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable wealth. 

In  its  internal  administration,  Appenzell  is  divided  into 
two  distinct  republics  independent  of  each  other,  called  in- 
terior and  exterior  rhoden,  or  communes.  The  former  aie 
CathoUc,  tne  others  Protestant  The  separation  took  place 
in  1597,  aiter  the  wars  of  reUgion  which  raged  in  Switzer- 
land in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  two,  however,  count 
but  as  one  canton  of  the  Swiss  confederation,  and  have  only 
a  single  vote  in  the  federal  Diet,  to  which  they  send  deputies 
each  m  its  turn.  Both  governments  are  pure  democracies ; 
in  each  the  landsgemeinde,  or  general  assembly  of  all  the 
male  natives  above  eighteen  years  of  age,  meets  once  a  year 
in  a  field,  and  constitutes  the  supreme  or  legislative  power. 
Two  councils  constitute  the  executive;  they  propose  the 
laws  for  the  acceptance  of  the  general  assembly,  and  ex- 
ercise also  the  high  judicature  of  the  country,  for  tho  two 
powers,  administrative  and  judiciary,  are  Y^ften  blended 
together  in  these  small  democracies.  The  landamman  is 
the  chief  magistrate.  The  revenues  of  the  state  are  ex- 
tremely limited ;  those  of  the  exterior  rhoden  do  not  ascend 
to  1500/.  sterling  annually,  and  those  of  the  interior  rhoden 
are  still  less,  but  the  expenses  are  likewise  trifling,  for  there 
are  no  estabUshments  kept  up,  few  public  officers  are  paid, 
and  those  but  scantily,  and  no  national  works  are  under- 
taken. The  security  of  these  little  republics  lies  i^  their 
federal  bond  with  the  larger,  more  populous,  and  wealthier 
cantons  of  Switzerland. 

The  Protestant  or  exterior  rhoden  of  Appenzell  are  more 
populous  and  industrious  than  the  interior  or  Catholic  dis- 
tricts, the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  being  chiefly  addicted  to 
pastoral  life.  It  ought  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  in- 
terior rhoden  are  the  most  mountainous  and  wild,  and  that 
the  people  of  these  secluded  districts,  little  visited  by 
strangers,  have  retained  much  of  the  primitive  Swiss 
simphcity  of  manners.  The  Catholic  rhoden  have  a  popula- 
tion of  15,000,  while  the  Protestant  rhoden  reckon  about 
43,000.  The  landsgemeinde,  or  legislative  assembly  of  the 
latter,  musters  about  9000  members. 

The  country  of  Appenzell  was  little  known  till  the 
seventh  or  eighth  century,  when  the  Frankish  kings  who 
ruled  over  eastern  Helvetia  bestowed  the  royal  or  fiscal 
domains  in  these  mountains  and  valleys  on  the  Abbey  of 
St.  QUI.  By  degrees  the  abbey  acquired  the  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  whole  country,  which  was  granted  to  it  in 
1292,  by  the  Emperor  Adolphus  of  Nassau.  The  abbots 
built  a  monastery  dependent  on  that  of  St.  Gkdl,  which  was 
called  Abbatis  Cella,  and  in  German  Abten-zell,  fh)m 
whence  the  name  of  Appenzell  was  given  first  to  the  village 
which  grew  around  the  monastery,  and  afterwards  to  the 
whole  country.  The  inhabitants  enjoyed,  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  abbey,  considerable  privileges  and  franchises ; 
they  elected  their  landamman  and  other  magistrates,  abd 
the  dues  and  feesl  they  were  to  pay  to  the  a.bbey  were 
fixed.  But  under  an  elective  government,  like  that  of  an 
abbey,  much  depended  on  the  personal  character  of  the 
abbot  for  the  time  being.  Some  of  the  abbots  encroached, 
or  allowed  their  bailifls  to  encroach,  on  the  liberties  of  these 
mountaineers ;  they  levied  fresh  taxes  on  their  butter  and 
cheese,  and  committed  various  other  acts  of  oppression. 
The  Appenzellers  complained,  remonstrated,  but  to  no  great 
purpose.  Tlie  example  of  their  neighbours  of  the  rorest 
cantons,  who  had  thrown  off  for  similar  reasons  the  rule  of 
Austria,  encouraged  them  in  their  resistance.  In  1401, 
they  rose  in  arms,  surprised  the  castles  which  tho  abbot 
had  buUt  in  their  country,  and  drove  his  bailiffs  away.  A 
war  ensued,  in  which  first  the  imperial  cities  of  Suabia,  and 
afterwards  Austria  itsdf  took  the  abbot^s  part,  but  tho 
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Appenzellen  waited  for  their  enemies  in  the  defiled  of  their 
mountains, .  and  repeatedly  defeated  them.  They  were  as- 
sisted hy  their  neighbours  of  the  forest  cantons,  by  the  men 
of  S«hwytz  and  Glarus.  The  war  lasted  several  years, 
during  which  the  mountaineers  of  Appenzell  invad^  the 
other  territories  of  the  abbot,  drove  him  away  from  his 
abbey,  overran  Thurgau,  and  even  advanced  across  the 
Rhine  as  far  as  Bregentz,  in  the  Austrian  states.  At  last 
peace  was  made,  and  the  Appenzellers  were  recognized  as  an 
mdependent  people ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  year  1513  that 
they  were  finally  received  into  the  Swiss  confederation,  of 
which  they  formed  the  thirteenth  canton.  They  have  ever 
since  retained  their  simple  form  of  government,  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  French  invasion  of  1798,  have  pre- 
served their  independence.  Daring  the  late  disturbances 
which  have  agitated  Switzerland  since  1830,  the  people  of 
Appenzell  have  remained  quiet.  (  Geographisches  una  His- 
toruches  Lexicon  der  Schweitz,  Coxe's  Letters  on  Switzer- 
Uxndy  Sec.) 

APPENZELL,  a  town  or  rather  large  village  in  the 
inner  rhod^n.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  Catholic  port  of  the 
canton,  and  the  residence  of  the  council  of  government.  It 
lies  in  a  fine  valley  on  the  river  Sitter,  nine  miles  south  of 
the  town  of  St.  Gall,  from  which  there  is  a  carriage  road  to 
it.  Appenzell  has  two  inns  for  travellers.  Its  population 
is  about  3000.  It  has  a  convent  of  capuchins,  and  a  mo- 
nastery of  nuns  of  the  order  of  St.  Clara.  The  mineral 
springs  of  Weissbad  rise  about  two  miles  south  of  Ap- 
penzell. The  air  of  this  country  is  remarkably  clear  and 
pure ;  often  when  the  low  lands  of  Thurgau,  and  the  banks 
of  the  lake  of  Constance,  are  enveloped  in  mist,  Appenzell 
enjoys  a  bright  sun  and  sky.  The  village  ansl  district  of 
Gaiss,  four  miles  N.E.  of  Appenzell,  are  celebrated  as  places 
of  resort  for  invalids,  who  come  here  in  summer  to  breathe 
the  salubrious  air  of  this  elevated  region,  and  to  drink  the 
whey  which  is  brought  warm  every  morning  from  the  cha- 
lets or  dairies  of  the  Alps.  Gaiss  is  about  3000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

APPIA'NUS,  a  naUve  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  the 
author  of  an  extensive  history  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  the 
Greek  language.  The  time  m  which  ho  lived  may  be  fixed 
from  several  passages  in  his  wrings.  In  the  prelaoe  (c.  7) 
he  speaks  of  an  interval  of  two  centuries  between  the  dicta- 
torship of  CsDsar  (49  or  47  B.C.)  and  the  time  when  he  wrote 
his  history,  which  brings  us  to. the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius 
(138-161  A.D.).  The  date  of. *  nearlv  nine  centuries*  from 
the  foundation  of  Rome  (c.  9)  leads  to  the  same  result. 
Moreover,  he  speaks  of  Hadrian  as  no  longer  alive,  in  two 
separate  passages  (Iberica,  38 ;  and  Bell.  Civ.  U  38).  On 
the  other  hand,  he  mentions  the  terrible  vengeance  which 
Trajan  and  his  generals  inflicted  on  the  Jews  in  the  last 
year  of  his  life  (116,  117,  a.d.),  as  occurring  in  his  own 
time  {Bell.  Civ.  ii.  90).  Appian  practised  as  an  advocate  at 
Rome  under  more  than  one  emperor ;  and  he  so  far  won 
the  favour  of  the  court,  that  he  was  sent  to  his  native  country 
in  the  important  office  of  procurator  or  imperial  treasurer, 
if  indeed  he  was  not  prsfectus  augustalis,  or  governor- 
general  of  the  province  of  ^^pt  (see  his  preface,  last 
chapter).  His  history,  instead  of  embracing  the  Roman 
empire  as  a  whole,  treats  of  the  several  provinces  separately, 
taking  them  up  in  succession  as  they  become  connected 
with  Roman  history,  and  then  giving  a  continuous  account 
of  their  relations  with  Rome.  But  to  make  his  work  a 
complete  whole,  he  found  it  necessary  to  give  a  preliminarv 
view  of  Rome  under  the  kines,  and  to  devote  a  booK 
to  the  wars  of  Hannibal,  which,  running  over  so  many 
countries,  would  otherwise  have  been  ludicrously  mutilated. 
The  same  motive  led  him  to  assign  five  books  to  the  civil 
wars  of  Rome.  The  subjects  of  his  twenty-two  books  are : 
1.  the  regal  period ;  2.  Italy  (west  of  the  Apennines) ;  3. 
Samnites ;  4.  Kelts ;  5.  Sicily  and  other  islands,  particularly 
Crete  and  Cyprus ;  6.  Spain ;  7.  Hannibal's  wars ;  8.  Car- 
thage and  Numidia;  9.  Macedonia  and  Illyria ;  10.  Greece 
and  the  Greek  states  of  Lower  Asia ;  1 1 .  Syria ;  1 2.  Pontus ; 
1 3.  the  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla ;  14.  those  of  Ponipey  and 
Ca>8ar;  15  and  16.  the  wars  against  the  assassins  of  Csesar; 
17.  those  between  Antony  and  Augustus;  18.  19.  20.  and 
21.  Egypt ;  22.  the  first  century  of  the  empire  (including 
the  reign  of  Vespasian).  He  appears  also  to  have  added 
afterwuds  histories  of  Dacia,  Arabia,  JudsBa,  chiefly  in  re- 
ierenoe  to  Trajan.  He  speaks  also  of  a  history  of  his  own 
life  (Preface,  c.  15).  Of  these,  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth, 
the  lattar  part  of  the  ninth,  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  those 


on  the  Civil  Wars,  still  exist,  besides  some  fragments  of  the 
others.  We  have  purposely  omitted  the  History  ofParthia. 
The  work  entitled  Por/Aira,  which  is  usually  pubhshcd  mth 
his  works  as  rart  of  the  eleventh  book,  consists  merely  of 
extracts  from  Plutarch's  Lives  qf  Crassus  and  Antony,  to 
which  some  impostor  of  the  middle  ages  has  prefixed  a  short 
prefatory  introduction,  stolen  fit)m  Appian*s  Syrian  History. 
The  spurious  Partkica  appears  to  have  existed  already  m 
the  copy  of  Appian  belonging  to  Photjus,  who  died  in  891. 
The  extraordinary  similarity  between  the  supposed  work  of 
Appian  and  the  acknowledged  works  of  Plutarch  bad  been 
long  observed,  and  had  done  serious  injury  to  the  reputation 
of  Appian.  H.  Stcphanus,  Scaliger,  Casaubon,  speak  of 
him  <is  a  convicted  plagiarist.  On  tne  other  hand,  Xylander, 
Freinsheim,  Reimar,  hold  him  innocent,  and  their  opinion 
has  been  supported  by  some  strong  arguments  in  an  cssav 
affixed  h\  Schweighffiuser  to  his  excellent  edition.  Tho 
verv  insertion  of  the  Parthian  history  in  the  eleventh  book 
with  Syria  is  contraiy  to  the  plan  of  Appian's  work,  as  the 
Romans  had  no  relations  with  Partbia  before  the  Mithridatic 
war,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  twelfth  book ;  and  what  is 
more  decisive  upon  this  point,  he  more  than  once  in  his  Civil 
Wars  (ii.  18,  and  v.  65)  mentions  his  intention  to  treat  of 
the  Parthians  in  a  later  part  of, his  work— 'The  Parthian 
history  mil  show,'  &c.  These  and  other  arguments  may 
be  seen  in  the  essay  of  the  (German  editor.  Appian*s  long 
professional  residence  at  Rome,  as  well  as  his  Roman  name, 
afford  evidence  that  he  had  one  advantage  over  Plutarch, 
as  an  historian,  in  possessing  a  perfect  Knowledge  of  the 
Latin  language ;  but  his  merits  in  other  respects  are 
not  great.  His  views  of  history  are  in  general  very  super- 
ficial ;  and  as  a  geographer,  his  ignorance  is  startling,  when 
compared  with  the  means  of  information  which  his  age  and 
circumstances  offered.  In  speaking  of  the  second  Punio 
war  (Iberica,  7),  he  places  Saguntum  (Murviedro)  on  tho 
north  of  the  Iberus,  an  error  indeed  into  which  Polybius 
may  have  led  him.  The  same  mistake  appears  again  in 
c.  10 ;  and  in  c.  12  the  climax  of  confusion  is  completed  by 
the  supposition  that  Saguntum  is  the  same  city  as  Carthago 
Spartagena  (Carthagena).  In  the  very  same  book,  c.  6,  it 
is  asserted  that  the  Iberus  (Ebro)  empties  itself  into  the 
Nortliem  Ocean;  in  c.  1,  that  Spain  extends  10,000  stadia 
in  length,  and  as  much  in  breadtn  (thus  making  the  surface 
of  the  country  at  least  four  times  as  lar^e  as  it  really  is) ; 
and  that  the  passage  from  thence  to  Britain  is  made  in  half 
a  day  by  the  tide  alone. 

A  wretched  translation  of  Appian  into  Latin  was  published 
in  1472  by  Candid  us,  at  Venice.  The  first  edition  of  part 
of  the  Greek  text  was  given  at  Paris  in  1551  by  Carolus 
Stcphanus,  wiUi  the  assistance  of  his  brother  Robert.  In 
1554,  an  improved  Latin  translation  by  Gelenius  was  pub- 
lished at  Basle.  But  these  editions ,  were  all  iinperfect. 
The  Spain  and  Hannibal  were  first  published  by  H.  Ste- 
phanus  at  Paris,  in  l'>57.  Some  fragments  were  added  by 
iJrsinus  at  Antwerp,  in  1 582 ;  the  Illyria^  by  Hoesichelius, 
at  Augsburg,  in  1599 ;  and  some  more  fragments  by  H. 
Valesius  at  Paris,  in  1634.  The  b^t  edition  is  that  of 
SchweighsDuser,  Leipzig,  1785,  3  vols.,  8vo.  This  edition 
contains  a  Latin  translation,  taken  chiefly  from  that  of 
Grelenius,  and  a  large  body  of  notes.  A.  Mai  published,  in 
1 8 1 5,  a  letter  of  Appian  to  Fronto  in  the  collection  of  Frontons 
letters ;  and  he  has  ^so  published  three  small  firagments  of 
Appian  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Script,  Vet.  nova 
CoUectio.  There  is  a  (jerman  translation  by  F.  W.  J. 
Dillenius,  2  vols.,  8vo.,  Frankfort,  1793-1800 ;  one  in  French, 
by  Claude  Seysscl,  fol.,  Lyons,  1544;  another  by  Odet 
Desmarres,  foL,  Paris,  1659;  and  a  translation  of  the  five 
books  of  the  Civil  Wars,  by  Combes  Dounuus,  appeared  at 
Paris,  1 808, 3  vc^.,  8vo.  An  English  translation  of  Appian 's 
Aundent  History,  &c.,  was  printed  by  Raufe  Newbery  and 
Henrie  Bynniman,  in  1579,  4to. ;  and  a  translation  by  J. 
D.  (Dryden  or  Davies)  was  published  in  folio,  1696. 

A'PPIA  VIA,  an  ancient  road  in  Italy.  It  was  first  laid 
down  as  far  as  Capua  by  Appius  Claudius,  who  afterwards, 
from  the  loss  of  his  sight,  was  called  Cajcus,  in  his  censor- 
ship, H.c.  312.  At  a  la^r  period,  it  was  continued  as  far  as 
Brundisium.  For  the  towns  through  which  it  passed,  see 
Antoninb's  Itinerary,  near  the  end.  The  road,  parts 
of  which  still  exist,  was  built  of  squared  stones,  closely 
fitted  together  without  cement  or  iron,  of  varibus  sizes, 
from  one  to  five  feet  There  are  two  strata  beneath ;  the 
fii-st  of  rough  stones  cemented  with  mortar,  the  second  of 
graveU  the  whole  being  about  three  &e^in  depth.r  The 
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lireidUi  of  tbe  road  is  alxrat  ftyurteeli  Ibet,  lo  as  to  admit 
two  carriages. 

A'PPIUS  CLAUIilUS.    [See  Clatoius.] 

APPLE,  in  Botany.    [See  Fkrus.] 

APPLB.  This  fruit,  which,  from  its  hardiness  and  great 
ahmidance,  combined  vrith  its  excellent  flavonr,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  productions  of  cold  climates,  is,  in  its  wild 
state,  the  austere  crab-apple  of  the  hedges.  At  what  period 
it  first  beg^n  to  acquire  from  cultivation  the  sweetness  and 
other  qualities  whicb  are  peculiar  to  it  in  its  domesticated 
stale,  or  by  what  accident  the  tendency  to  amelioration  was 
first  given  it,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  All  that 
we  know  is,  that  the  apple  Is  spoken  of  by  Homer  as  being 
one  of  the  frait  trees  cul^vated  in  the  gardens  of  Alcinous 
and  of  Laertes,  that  it  was  a  fayourite  fruit  of  the  Romans, 
who  had  many  varieties,  and  that  it  has  never  ceased  to 
bo  an  object  of  g^t  interest  with  all  northern  nations. 

It  is  a  most  inexplicable  circumstance,  that  while  some 
kinds  of  plants  will  produce  a  great  multitude  of  varieties 
when  raised  from  seed,  and  are  susceptible  of  an  almost  un- 
limited degree  of  improvement,  there  are  others  of  very  nearly 
a  similar  nature  which  seem  almost  incapable  of  varying  at 
all ;  and  yet  there  are  so  many  instances  of  it  that  the  fact 
will  not  admit  of  doubt.  Among  these  instances  are  the 
apple  and -the  hawthorn :  mQlions  of  millions  of  the  latter 
have  been  raised  in  this  country  alone,  and  yet  our  gardens 
do  not  contain  above  half-a-dozen  well-marked  varieties;  of 
the  apple,  on  the  contrary,  which  is,  botanically,  closely 
allied  to  the  hawthorn,  the  varieties  are  innumerable ;  in 
the  last  edition  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Oarden  qf  the 
Horticultural  Society,  1400  are  described ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  is  not  more  than  half  the  number  really  known. 

In  the  beginning,  varieties,  it  may  be  supposed,  were  pro- 
duced accidentally,  owing  to  the  peculiar  tendency  to  change 
that  this  species  of  fruit  possesses.  A  few  varieties  once  ob- 
tained and  placed  in  a  garden,,  their  blossoms  would  be  cer- 
tain to  fertilize  each  otl^r  mutually,  giving  and  taking  the 
peculiar  properties  of  one  another :  if  the  se^s  of  these  were 
Bgtdn  sown,  a  greater  degree  of  variation  would  arise ;  and 
tms  being  repeated  from  generation  to  generation,  the  pro- 
geny would  soon  begin  to  differ  so  much  from  the  origmal 
parents  as  scarcely  to  be  recognizable.  Until  within  com- 
paratively a  few  ^ears,  varieties  were  procured  in  no  other 
way  than  in  this,  and  by  constantly  destroying  inferior 
kinds  as  better  were  obtained ;  but  since  the  discovery  of  the 
effect  produced  by  fertilizing  one  variety  with  another,  a  very 
rapid  advance  has  taken  putce  towards  bringing  the  apple 
to  its  highest  state  of  perfection,  and  the  oultivator  has  no 
longer  to  trust  to  mere  chance  for  the  results  of  his  expe- 
riments. 

In  procuring  improved  varieties  of  the  apple,  no  other 
mode  which  leads  to  certain  results  has  been  discovered, 
than  this  of  cross-fertilization :  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
believed  that  the  following  circumstances  ought  to  be  kept 
in  view :  1st,  the  seed  from  which  the  new  variety  is  to  be 
obtained  should  be  frilly  formed,  land  2d,  it  should  be  taken 
from  as  perfect  a  specimen  as  it  may  be  practicable  to 
procure;  for  it  has  been  found  by  experience,  that  any  de- 
bility or  defect  in  the  parent  is,  in  fruit  trees,  very  apt  to  be 
communicated  to  their  offspring.  No  person  has  been  more 
successful  in  experiments  of  this  kind  than  Mr.  Knight, 
the  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  who  thus  de- 
scribes his  method  of  proceeding.  '  Many  varieties  of  the 
apple  were  collected,  which  had  bmn  proved  to  afford,  in  mix- 
ture with  each  other,  the  finest  ciders ;  a  tree  of  each  was  , 
then  obtained  by  grafting  upon  a  paradise  stock,  and  these 
trees  were  trained  to  a  south  wall,  or  if  grafted  on  a  Siberian 
crab,  to  a  west  wall,  till  they  afforded  blossoms,  and  the 
soil  in  which  they  were  planted  was  made  of  the  most  rich 
and  favourable  kind.  Each  blossom  of  this  species  of  fruit 
contains  about  twenty  chives,  or  males,  and  generally  five 
pointals,  or  females*  which  spring  from  the  centre  of  the 
cup,  or  cavity  of  the  blossom.  The  males  stand  in  a  circle- 
just  within  the  bases  of  the  petals,  or  flower,  leaves,  and  are 
formed  of  slender  threads,  each  of  which  terminates  in  a 
small  yellow  ball,  or  anther.  It  is  necessary,  in  these  ex- 
periments, that  both  the  fruit  and  seed  should  attain  as 
large  a  size,  and  as  much  perfection,  as  possible;  and, 
therefore,  a  few  blossoms  only  were  suffered  to  remain 
upon  each  tree  firom  which  it  was  intended  to  obtain  seeds. 
As  soon  as  the  blossoms  were  nearly  frill  grown,  every  male 
in  each  was  caiefrilly  extracted,  proper  care  being  taken 
not  to  iigure  the  pointals  or  females ;  and  the  blossoms, 


thus  prepared,  were  closed  again,  and  suffered  to  remain 
till  they  opened  spontaneously.  The  blossoms  of  the  tree 
which  it  was  proposed  to  make  the  male  parent  of  the 
future  variety  were  accelerated  by  being  brought  into  con 
tact  with  the  wall,  or  retarded  by  being  detached  fh)m  it,  so  . 
that  those  were  made  to  unfold  at  the  required  period ;  and 
a  portion  of  their  pollen  or  farina,  when  ready  to  fall  from 
the  mature  anthers,  was,  during  three  or  four  successive 
mornings,  deposited  upon  the  pointals  of  the  blossoms, 
which  consequently  afforded  seeds.  It  is  necessary  in  this 
experiment  that  one  variety  of  apple  only  should  bear  un- 
mutilatcd  blossoms ;  for  where  other  varieties  are  in  flower 
at  the  same  time,  the  pollen  of  these  will  often  bo  conveyed 
by  bees  to  the  prepared  blossoms ;  and-  the  result  of  tho 
experiment  will  in  consequence  be  uncertain  and  unsa- 
tisfactory. ' 

•  Every  seed,  though  many  be  taken  from  a  single  apple, 
will  afford  a  new  and  distinct  variety,  which  will  generally 
be  found  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  each  of  its  parents. 
Examples  of  this  are  presented  in  the  Grange  apple  and 
Downton  pippin,  and  m  the  Foxley  apple  and  Siberian 
Harvey.* 

Of  all  the  apples  cultivated  by  our  ancestors,  a  very  small 
number  only  is  known  to  the  present  generation.  This 
may  have  been  owing  to  their  having  gradually  given  jway 
to  better  kinds :  but,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Knight,  it  is 
rather  to  be  ascribed  to  an  expenditure  of  their  vital  prin- 
ciple. This  distinguished  physiologist  is  of  opinion,  that 
no  varieties  of  fniit  trees  are  capable  of  remaining  in  per- 
fection beyond  a  limited  number  of  years :  he  thinks  that 
after  that  period  they  suffer  from  the  debility  attendant 
upon  old  age,  and  that,  although  their  existence  may  be 
protracted  by  means  of  grafting  or  budding  them  upon 
healthy  stocks,  yet  that  in  the  end  they  will  entirely  disap- 
pear. This  opinion  is  founded  upon  the  well-known  fact, 
that-  the  oldest  varieties  of  the  apple  are  now  the  most 
diseased,  especially  the  celebrated  golden  pippin,  which  was 
formerly  the  common  hardy  dder-apple  of  the  Hereford- 
shire orchards,  *nit  which  is  now  only  preserved  with  diffi- 
culty in  gardens.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  how- 
ever plausible  this  theory  may  be,  it  is  open  to  several 
objections,  among  which  more  especially  are  the  following : 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  varieties  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Knight  were  originally  less  hardy  than  those  now  cultivated, 
and  that  their  constitutions  were  not  adapted  to  the  cold 
summers  which  generally  prevail  at  the.  present  epoch  in 
England, — a  supposition  which  is  rendered  the  more  pro- 
bable by  the  circumstance,  that  the  golden  pippin  still 
flourishes  in  all  its  pristine  vigour  in  the  island  of  Madeira. 
It  may  also  be  conjectured  that  neglect  was  a  great  cause 
of  the  disappearance  of  the  golden  pippin,  and  other  kinds, 
from  the  cider  orchards ;  for  if,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  the 
trees  were  once  allowed  to  fall  into  a  state  of  decay,  then 
every  scion  taken  from  such  trees  for  the  purpose  of  propa- 
gation would  carry  its  own  debility  along  witn  it ;  and  thus 
a  disease,  acquired  in  the  first  instance  by  neglect,  would  be 
perpetuated  according  to  the  well-known  laws  of  vegetable 
physiology.  (See  Lindley's  Outline  of  the  First  Principles 
of  Horticulture,  p.  24,  &c.) 

It  is  not  our  intention  in  this  oUce  to  enter  into  any 
detailed  account  of  the  varieties  of^  tlie  apple,  for  which  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  works  treating  exclusively  on  such 
subjects,  especially  to  the  Guide  to  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen 
Oarden:  we  shall  rather  confine  ourselves  to  topics  of 
general  interest*  such  as  the  selection  of  varieties  for  small 
gardens  or  orchards,  the  modes  of  pruning  and  planting 
the  trees,  keeping  the  fruit  when  gathered,  and  propagation. 

England  is  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  cider ;  a 
beverage  which  perhaps  acquires  its  highest  degree  of  ex- 
cellence in  Herefordshire,  and  the  neighbouring  counties. 
In  those  districts,  it  has  been  found  that  the  best  varieties 
are  the  foxwhelp,  a  worn-out  sort,  much  used  for  mix- 
ing with  other  kinds,  to  which  it  communicates  strength 
and  flavour;  the  red  must;  the  hagloe  craff,  which, 
however,  is  only  good  in  a  dry  soil,  on  a  basis  of  calca- 
reous stone,  in  a  warm  situation  and  season ;  the  grange 
apple;  the  orange  pippin;  the  forest  styre,  which  is 
supposed  to  produce  a  stronger  cider  than  any  other,  but  is 
not  a  good  hearer:  the  ymow  Elliot;  the  Bennett;  the 
Siberian  Harvey;  Stead's  kernel;  the  friar,  which  is  very 
hardy ;  and  above  all,' the  golden  Haj'vey,  or  brandy  apple. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  juice  of  these  varieties  ms  teen 
stated  by  Mr.  Knight. to  be  as  follows         C^  r^r^r-Ar^ 
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Foxwhrip  .    .    .  10^6-1080    Y^Uqw  Elliot     ...  1076 

Redmufl.    .        .    .  1064    Bennett 1073 

Hagloecrab  .    .    .    .1081     Siberian  Harvey     .    .  1091 

Grange 1079    Stead's  kernel    .    .    .  1074 

Orange  pippin    .    ,    .  1074    Friar 1073 

Forest  styre  .  .  1076-108\  Golden  Harvey  .  .  .  1085 
Besides  these,  the  coccagee  and  the  Siberian  bitter-noeet 
are  in  much  estimation. 

For  the  kitchen,  the  apple  is  certainly,  of  all  fhiits,  the 
most  useful ;  and  perhaps  it  is  here  that  its  utility  to  man 
is  most  conspicuous,  because  it  proves,  when  cooked,  a 
nutritious  and  wholesome  food.  In  every  district  there  is 
an  abundance  of  local  varieties,  which  are  considered  by 
their  cultivators  as  of  peculiar  excellence.  But  for  those 
who  are  anxious  to  possess  the  kinds  which  have  been  de- 
termined by  comparison  to  be  the  best  of  all,  we  should 
recommend  the  following:  for  summer  use^  the  Keswick 
codlin  and  the  Hawthomden;  for  autumn,  the  Wormaley 
pippin  and  the  Alfiriston  ;  for  winter  and  spring,  the  Bed- 
fijrdshire  foundling,  Dumeloto's  seedlins,  Dr,  Harveyj 
Brabant  Bellcfleur,  and  Gravenstein:  and  for  drying,  the 
Norfolk  Beauftn,  Of  all  these,  the  Gravenstein,  Alfriston, 
and  Brabant  ^ellefieur  are  the  best 

Qf  table  apples,  the  varieties  are  endless ;  but  by  &r 
the  greater  part  of  the  local  sorts,  and  of  those  commonly 
cultivated,  is  of  only  second-rate  quality.  The  finest 
variety  of  all  is  the  Carrdah  giUiJiower ;  no  other  equals 
this  in  excellence,  but  it  is  unfortunately  a  bad  bearer.  Of 
those  which  combine  productiveness  and  healthiness  with  the 
highest  Quality,  the  six  following  must  be  considered  the 
.  best :  golden  Harvey ,  old  nonpareil,  Hubbard 8  pearmaith 
Bibston  pippin,  Dutch  mignonne.  Court  of  Wick,  Finally, 
the  best  selection  that  could  be  made  for  a  small  garden, 
so  as  to  obtain  a  constant  succession  of  fruit  from  the 
earliest  to  the  latest  season,  would  be  the  following,  which 
are  enumerated  in  their  order  of  ripening,  the  first  being 
fit  for  use  in  June,  and  the  last  keeping  till  the  end  of 
April. 

White  Juneating.  Feam^s  pippin. 

Early  red  Margaret.  Court  of  Wick. 

White  Astrachan.  Golden  Harvey. 

Sugar-loaf  pippin.  Grolden  pippin. 

Borovitsky.  Beachamwell. 

Oslin.  Adam's  pearmain. 

Summer  golden  pippin.        Pennin^n  s  needling. 

Summer  Thorle.  Hughes  s  ffolden  pippin. 

Dutchess  of  Oldenburgb.      Cornish  ^llitlower. 

Wormsley  pippin.  Dutch  mienonne. 

Kerry  pippm.  Reinette  du  Canada. 

Yellow  In^trie.  Syke-house  russet 

Gravenstem.  Braddick*s  nonpareil. 

Autumn  pearmain.     '  Old  nonpareil. 

Golden  reinette.  Court-pendu  plat 

King  of  the  pippins.  Lamb- Abbey  pearmain. 

Ribston  pippin.  Newtown  pippm. 

In  pruning  the  apple-tree,  as  indeed  in  all  similar  cases, 
three  objects  are  chiefly  kept  in  view ;  the  first  of  which  is 
to  remove  superfluous,  or  excessively  vigorous  shoots ;  the 
second  is  to  admit  light  and  air  to  all  parts  equally ;  and  the 
third  is  to  check  exuberance,  and  thus  to  promote  fruitful- 
ness.  The  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  two  first  cases  is  so 
obvious  as  not  to  reauire  explanation ;  for  the  third,  a  few 
simple  rules  will  suffice.  As  the  apple  is  a  tree  of  very 
hardy  habits,  if  its  branches  are  allowed  to  go  unpruned, 
they  will  not  produce  any  considerable  number  of  lateral 
shoots,  but  will  have  a  great  tendency  to  keep  length- 
ening from  their  terminal  buds,  which  always  produce 
barren  and  vigorous  shoots;  it  is  the  lateral  shoots  only 
that  are  fertile,  and  they  are  so  only  when  stunted,  or  in 
the  state  of  what  are  technically  called  spurs.  The  mode 
of  procedure  is  then  obviously  to  destroy  the  terminal 
barren  shoots,  and  to  encourage  the  lateral  fertile  ones.  This 
is  effected  by  shortening  back  all  the  leading  shoots  every 
year,  to  a  distance  from  their  point  of  origin,  which  varies 
according  to  their  strength  :  where  they  are  very  strong,  the 
leading  shoots  should  not  be  reduced  more  than  within 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches  of  their  base,  but  when  they  aro 
weaker,  they  may  be  cut  to  within  nine  inches.  By  this 
means  the  onward  ^wth  of  the  branch  is  momentarily 
arrested ;  the  ascendmg  sap  is  impelled  into  the  lateral  buds, 
which  are  thus  developled,  and  form  branches,  some  of  which 
wiU  be  sure  to  grow  so  slowly  as  to  become  productive ; 
for  notwithstanding  the  check  ue  branch  may  receive  from 


theimpatatioii,itwillaltaralitU0whilaagaia  teglhiiibv 
means  of  the  bud  nearest  its  extremity,  and  this  latter  wiU 
then  grow  so  fSftit  as  e£fectqally  to  hinder  the  new  Utaral 
shoots  from  acquiring  much  vigour.  Of  the  lateral  shoots 
then  obtained,  some  will  be  required  to  form  new  branches, 
others  wHl  be  reserved  for  fruiting,  and  others  will  at  onee 
become  fruit  spurs ;  the  first  will  be  treated  as  those  from 
¥iiich  they  sprang,  tilie  seoond  are  to  be  cut  down  to  within 
an  inch  of  the  bottom,  which  will  generally  cause  the  sur^ 
rounding  eves  to  form  fruit  spurs;  the  third  will  be  left 
until  they  nave  home  fruit,  when'  they  are  cut  out  so  as  to 
leave  only  a  single  bud  behind.  In  all  cases,  the  fruit 
spurs,  which,  like  the  leading  branohes,  have  a  tendency 
to  lengthen,  should  have  that  tendency  stopped  by  being 
cut  back  to  the  length  of  about  three  inches. 

Apple-trees  are  trained  in  the  form  either  of  stondard^^ 
dwarfs^  espaliers,  or  balloon^. 

No  particular  care  is  requisite  in  the  management  of 
standards  beyond  providing  them  with  a  straight  stem  nX 
feet  high,  and  a  head  consisting  of  three  or  four  healthy 
shoots  to  commence  with;  and  afterwards  keeping  the 
branches  so  pruned  that  they  do  not  chafe  agamst  each 
other  in  windy  weather,  nor  overshadow  each  other ;  all 
the  rest  is  generally  provided  for  sufficientiy  by  nature 
herselfl  They  are  principally  employed  in  planting  orchards, 
being  now  seldom  admitted  into  good  ffardens.  As  tbesa 
orchards  are  of  inestimable  value  to  the  former  and  th^ 
peasant,  the  best  mode  of  planting  them  cannot  be  too 
generally  understood:  we  therofore  select,  from  many  othen« 
ute  following  method  recommended  by  Mr.  Knight  '  Let 
a  soil  of  good  quality  be  selected  for  a  niursery,  which 
should  be  trenched  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  planted  with 
seedling  crab  stocks  of  pne  year  old,  each  plant  beinff. 
placed  at  the  distance  of  six  feet  from  the  others.  These  wiU 
be  fit  for  grafting  at  two  years  old ;  and  an  acre  of  ground, 
thus  planted,  wUl  contain  about  1500  trees,  and,  conae- 
quentiy,  enough  to  plant  about  forty  acres,  where  each 
tree  stands  at  twelve  yards  distance  from  others.  A 
nursery  thus  planted,  when  the  trees  are  seven  or  eight 
years  old  from  the  seed,  will  form  a  more  productive 
orchard  than  can  be  obtained  by  any  other  means  with 
which  I  am  acquainted ;  and  during  the  earher  perk)ds  of 
the  growth  of  the  trees,  they  will  be  rather  benefited  than 
injured  if  the  ground  be  planted  with  potatoes,  or  other 
low-growing  crops,  with  proper  manure.  During  the 
growth  of  the  trees  in  the  nursery,  they  should  nut  bo 
pruned  to  single  stems,  without  leaves,  as  is  usually  done 
m  nurseries,  but  each  should  retain  many  small  lateral 
branches,  which  will  tend  to  make  the  young  trees  grow 
strong  and  taper  in  their  stems,  and  will  afford  much  fruit 
whilst  the  trees  are  very  young.  I  would  recommend  the 
Downton  pippin  for  an  experiment  of  this  kind,  in  pres- 
ence to  any  other  variety. 

'  At,the  end  of  eight  or  nine  years  from  the  time  when 
the  trees  are  first  planted,  they  will  have  covered  with  their 
branches  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground,  and  will  then 
begin  to  injure  each  other,  if  the  whole  be  suffisred  to 
remain.  At  this  period,  therefore,  every  other  row  of  trees, 
and  at  no  distant  subsequent  period,  every  other  tree  in  the 
remaining  rows,  must  be  taken  away ;  and  if  this  be  done 
with  proper  care,  and  leaving  the  rooti  at  least  two  feet 
long  upon  each  side  of  the  trunks,  such  trees  may  be 
removed  with  still  less  risk  than  such  as  are  much  smaller. 
But  to  insure  success,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  off  much 
the  greater  part  of  the  lateral  brandies;  and  the  holes  in 
which  the  trees  are  to  be  planted  must  be  made  not  less 
than  six  feet  wide,  and  eighteen  inches  deep,  placing  the 
turf,  if  the  field  be  pasture,  in  the  bottom,  and  Uking  care 
that  the  trees  be  not  planted  deeper  in  the  soil  than  they 
previously  grew.  Each  tree  will  require,  during  the  firat 
year,  a  stake  and  a  few  bushes  to  protect  it;  after  which, 
nothing  more  will  be  wanting  than  to  wash  its  trunk 
annually  with  lime  and  water,  and  cow  dung,  to  def^Biul  it 
from  the  teeth  of  sheep  and  cattle/ 

For  garden  purposes,  (;^(u/ apple- trees  are  so  far  superior 
to  all  others,  that  they  are  now  almost  exclusively  planted. 
Independently  of  the  little  space  they  -occupy,  the  small 
de^e  in  which  they  overshadow  the  soil,  and  the  great 
facility  they  offer  for  gathering  their  fruit,  they  are  gene- 
rally so  much  beyond  the  influence  of  high  winds  as  t> 
have  but  little  of  their  crop  blown  down  by  autumnal  gales, 
and  their  fruit  is  also  finer  than  on  standards.  No  diroo- 
tions  for  their  management  can  be  given  better  than  tlie 
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Ibn^'winiif  esLoetknt  6bMr?«tio&8  of  ^  Author  of  the  QuuU 
to  the  Orchard  and  Prmi  Oard&n. 

Trees  for  this  purpose  should  have  their  hruidiM  of  an 
equal  strength :  those  which  have  heen  grafted  one  year, 
or  what'  are  termed  by  nurserymen  Maiden  plants,  are  the 
best ;  they  should  not  be  cut  down  when  planted,  but  should 
stand  a  year,  and  then  be  headed  down  to  the  length  of 
four  or  six  inches,  according  to  their  strength ;  these  will 
produce  three  or  four  shoots  from  each  cut-down  branch, 
which  will  be  sufficient  to  form  a  head.  At  the  end  of 
the  second  year,  two  or  three  of  the  best  placed  of  these 
lieom  each  branch  should  be  selected,  and  shortened  back  to 
nine,  twelve,  or  fifteen  inches  each,  according  to  their 
strength,  taking  care  to  keep  the  head  perfectly  balanced 
(if  the  expression  may  be  allowed),  so  that  one  side  shall 
not  be  higher  nor  more  numerous  in  its  branches  than  the 
other ;  and  all  must  be  kept,  as  near  as  may  be,  at  an  equal 
distance  from  each  other.  If  this  regularity  in  forming  the 
head  be  attended  to  and  effected  at  first,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  keeping  it  so  afterwards,  by  obserring  either 
to  prune  to  that  bud  immediately  on  the  inside,  next  to  the 
centre  of  the  tree,  or  that  immediately  on  the  outside.  By 
this  means,  viewing  it  from  the  centre,  the  branches  will  be 
produeed  in  a  perpendicular  Hne  from  the  eye ;  whereas,  if 
pruned  to  a  bud  on  the  right  or  left  side  of  the  branch, 
the  young  shoot  will  be  produced  in  the  same  direction  ;  so 
that  if  the  branches  formed  round  a  circle  be  not  thus  pruned 
to  the  eyes,  on  the  right  successively,  or  the  left  successively, 
a  very  materia)  difference  will  be  found,  and  the  regularity 
of  the  tree  will  be  destroyed  in  one  single  year's  pruning ; 
which  may  be  readily  illustrated  thus : — fix  four  branches, 
either  in  a  direct  Une  or  to  a  cireular  hoop,  at  tiie  distance 
of  eight  inches  from  eaeh  other;  let  the  branch  on  the  left 
be  called  a,  the  second  b,  the  third  c,  the  fourth  d;  head 
down  a  to  the  left-hand  bud ;  6  to  the  right,  c  to  the  left, 
and  d  to  the  right.  When  these  have  grown  a  year,  tho^ 
between  a  and  b,  and  between  c  and  d,  will  be  ten  inches : 
thus  the  distances  now  are  not  as  eight  to  eight,  but  as  six 
to  ten ;  which  would  require  two  years*  pruning  in  a  con- 
trary direction  to  restore  the  head  to  its  former  regularity ; 
and  it  must  not  be  fbrgotten  that  this  system  of  pruning  will 
hold  good  in  emy  otto  ease. 

What  has  just  been  said  has  reforenee  only  to  the  leading 
shoots,  which  are  always  produced  fh>m  the  terminal  buds 
when  pruned,  and  which  alone  form  tiie  figure  and  beauty 
of  the  tree.  The  intermediate  space  must  of  course  be  pro- 
vided for  at  the  same  time,  having  a  regard  to  the  number 
of  branehes  thus  em^^oyed,  tiiat  they  do  not  crowd  each 
ether.  On  the  contrary,  they  must  be  kept  thin,  and  per- 
fectly open,  so  as  to  admit  plenty  of  sim  and  air,  without 
which  ,the  fruit  produced  wul  be  small  and  good  for  but 
htHe :  the  mi4dle  of  the  tree^  indeed,  must  1^  kept  quite 
open  from  the  first  to  the  last,  taking  care  that  all  tne  sur- 
rounding branches  lead  outwards,  and  preserve  a  regular 
distance  from  eadi  other/ 

JSspaker  apple-treee  were  formerly  mucn  used,  but  ther 
are  in  all  re^Mwts  so  greatly  inforior  to  dwarfe,  and  so  much 
more  expensive  to  keep  in  good  order,  that  we  omit  all  fhr- 
ther  notice  of  them. 

A  mode  of  managing  apple-tiees  called  BaUoon  training 
has  been  much  recommended.  It  consists  simply  in  this : 
you  plant  a  common  standard  tree,  with  a' stem  six  or  seven 
feet  high,  and  with  ts^  or  six  good  equal-sized  branches ; 
to  the  tip  of  eaeh  branch  is  to  be  attached  a  cord  which 
passes  under  a  peg  driven  into  the  ^fround  near  the  stem, 
and  by  means  of  which  the  branches  may  be  gradually 
drawn  downwards  so  as  to  become  inverted,  when,  ftom  the 
breadth  of  the  part  of  the  tree  whence  the  branches  diverge, 
and  the  approximation  of  their  points,  the  whole  assumes 
the  appearance  of  a  balKxm.  All  the  eare  that  these  trees 
require  is,  to  have  their  branehes  kept  at  equal  distances  by 
means  of  a  hoo)),  or  some  such  contrivance,  until  they  are 
strong  enough  to  preser?*  thmr  acquired  direction,  and  to 
have  all  the  shoots  which  witt  vvery  year  spring  upward 
from  them  oarefully  est  away,  eiuHspt  such  as  can  be 
brought  down  so  as  to  til  up  the  spaces  in  the  circumference 
of  the  b&Uoon  head.  Trees  thus  managed  produce  an 
abundance  of  spurs,  and  when  loaded  witA  firuit  are  beau- 
tiful objects ;  like  dwarfe,  they  occupy  but  little  room,  and 
their  crop  is  not  liable  to  be  blown  down ;  but  they  have 
this  very  great  disadvantage,  that  all  their  buds. are  exposed 
to  tha  sky  in  the  >pnog>  when  they  flower ;  consequently 
they  are  liaUe  to  mffor  very  much  from  the  eflbct  of  spring 


flrosts ;  80  that  they  will  scareelr  ever  bear,  oxoept  hi  very 
ikvoumble  seasons,  or  in  very  mild  and  Altered  places,  ft 
is,  in  fact,  only  into  gardens  sloping  to  the  south  or  south- 
west, and  on  ih(\  sides  of  valleys,  that  balloon  apple-trees 
should  be  admitted. 

Ifiany  different  methods  ot  preserving  apples  have  been 
recommended,  and  almost  every  one  has  some  fevoUrite 

Can  of  his  own.  As  far  as  our  own  experience  goes,  the 
\%t  mode  is  to  allow  the  fhdts,  after  being  gathered,  to  lie  till 
their  superfluous  moisture  has  evaporated,  which  is  what  is 
technically  called  sweating;  the  apples  should  then  be  ^  iped 
quite  dry,  wrapped  in  tissue  paper,  and  stowed  away  in  jars 
or  chests  of  pure  silver  sand  which  has  been  previously  dried 
in  an  oven.  They  should  alwavs  be  taken  out  of  the  sand  a 
few  days  before  they  are  wantea,  and  laid  in  dry  fern  or  some 
such  substance ;  they  then  absorb  oxygen,  and  acquire  a 
little  sweetness,  which  is  necessary  to  their  perfection. 

The  apple  is  projxxgated  by  either  budding  or  grafting ; 
the  former  practice  is  preferable  for  standards,  the  latter  for 
dwar6.  The  stocks  mat  are  employed  are  the  wild  crab, 
the  doucin  or  English  paradise,  and  the  French  paradise 
apple.  The  former  should  be  used  for  standards  only,  as  it 
imparts  too  much  vigour  to  the  scions  to  render  them  ma- 
nageable as  dwarfs ;  the  French  paradise  should  always  be 
employed  for  the  latter,  as  it  has  the  property  of  stunting 
the  shoots,  and  rendering  them  much  more  fertile.  The 
doucin  or  English  paradise  stock,  which  is  what  the  Eng- 
lish nurserymen  usually  sell  as  the  paradise  stock,  is  inter- 
mediate in  its  effect  between  the  crab  and  the  French  para- 
dise, being  less  vigorous  than  the  first  and  more  so  than  the 
last.  When  there  is  no  wish  to  confine  the  dwarf  trees 
within  a  very  narrow  compass,  this  kind  of  stock,  which  is 
hardier  than  the  French  paradise,  is  the  proper  one  to  em^* 
pioy :  but  if  the  dwarfest  trees  that  can  be  procured  are 
the  objects  of  the  cultivatori  then  the  latter  only  should  be 
planted. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  only  necessarv  to  add  that  the  proper 
season  for  planting  the  apple  is  in  October  or  November,  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  are  dead  or  discoloured,  and  beginning 
to  drop.  Vegetation  at  that  season  is  not  altogether  torpid; 
but  goies  on  just  enough  to  enable  the  plants  to  send  out  a  few 
rootlets  before  winter,  and  to  prepare  themselves  for  taking 
advantage  of  the  first  period  of  growth  in  the  snceoeding 
spring— a  period,  the  commencement  of  which  is  never 
exactly  known  by  external  indications. 

APPLE,  LOVE.    [See  Lotk  Afplk.J 

APPLE,  PINE.    [See  Pirta  Apple.] 

APPLEBY,  a  market  town  and  borough  in  the  county 
of  Westmoreland,  of  which  it  is  the  capital;  270  miles 
N.N.W.  from  London,  and  31  S.E.  of  Carlisle.  54^  35'  N. 
lat,  2°  28^  W.  long.  It  is  upon  the  river  Eden,  which  fells 
into  the  Solway  Ynth  below  Carlisle ;  and  is  by  no  means 
of  such  extent  or  importance  as  formerly.  It  is  supposed 
by  some  that  Appleby  was  a  Roman  station,  but  there 
is  at  least  no  decisive  evidence  of  this ;  and  no  Roman  an- 
tiquities have  been  discovered.  It  was,  however,  a  place 
of  sotne  inportoBce  before  the  conquest,  and  continued  to 
be  so  until  the  thne  of  Henry  II.,  in  the  22d  year  of  whose 
reign  it  was  surprised  and  utterly  destroyed  by  William, 
King  of  Scotland.  A  second  calamity  of  a  similar  kind  in  the 
12th  year  of  Richard  II.,  a.d.  1388,  completed  the  misfor- 
tunes of  Appleby*.  It  never  recovered  from  this  blew. 
The  greatest  part  still  lay  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Philip 
and  Mary,  ana  on  this  acconnt  the  rent  due  to  the  crown 
was  reduced  from  twenty  marks  annually  to  two  marks,  or 
1/.  Ss.  Sd.  Burrals,  a  small  place  at  the  distance  of  nearly 
a  mile,  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Burgh  walls ;  and 
the  remains  of  buildmgs  have  been  dug  or  ploughed  up  two 
or  three  miles  fVom  where  the  town  now  stands. 

Appleby  contains  two  parishes,  St.  Lawrence  on  the  left, 
and  St  Michael  on  the  right  side  of  the  river.  In  St.  Law- 
rence is  the  greater  part  of  the  town :  in  St.  Michael  a  few 
houses  only  which  can  be  considered  part  of  tiie  town,  the 
parish  of  St.  Michael  being  an  agricuttural  one.  The  par 
rishes  are  separate  vicarages.  The  high  road  finom  London  t«^ 
Carlisle  through  Brough  and  Penrith  passes  through  the  lat- 
ter ;  and  a  short  street  and  an  ancient  stone  bridge  of  two 
arches  over  the  Eden  lead  into  the  main  street  of  Appleby, 
which  is  irregularly  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill.    The  castte 

*  There  U  some  difft* rence  in  the  dates  mssigneU  to  the  first  of  these  events. 
Nicolson  and  Bum  (Hu^  of  Cumberland  and  IFestmorelani)  gtre  the  SSd  ot 
Henry  IL :  bnt  It  was  to  this  jrvav  that  tlte  flne  far  dettvttiay  up  the  place  . 
was  leviMl  oa  the  governor,  and  the  event  mifht  have-^eeuned  a  yeac  « 
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stands  on  a  lofty  height  rising  from  the  river  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  main  street,  tmd  at  the  lower  end  is  the  parish-church 
of  St.  La  s  rence.  The  keep  of  the  castle  is  in  good  preserva- 
tion. It  is  called  Ceesar's  Tower,  hut  is  not  of  Roman  origin, 
though  it  is  of  great  antiquity.  The  principal  part  of  the 
present  edifice  was  huilt  in  1686,  hy  the  then  Earl  of  Thanet, 
in  whose  family  it  still  remains.  The  church  of  St.  Law- 
rence was  nearly  rehuilt  in  1655,  hy  the  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke. Near  tne  church  is  the  magrket-house,  rehuilt  in 
\H\l  in  the  Gothic  style.  The  town-hall  and  shambles  are 
incommodiously  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  main  street : 
at  each  end  of  the  town  is  an  antient  stone  obelisk. 
The  shire-hall  and  new  gaol  are  in  the  parish  of  St.  Michael 
or  Bondjiate,  in  the  part  of  Appleby  which  lies  on  the 
north-east  or  right  bank  of  the  Eden.  Both  the  Lent  and 
Summer  assizes  are  held  here,  and  the  judges  when  on 
circuit  have  from  time  immemorial  been  entertained  at  the 
castle. 

Towards  the  upper  end  of  the  town  is  an  almshouse  or 
h6spital,  for  twelve  widows  and  a  superior,  or  *  mother,' 
founded  by  the  above-mentioned  Countess  of  Pembroke ; 
and  near  the  church  is  a  grammar-school,  established  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth.  The  income  of  the  school  is  or  was 
204/.  1*.  7d. ;  the  number  of  free  scholars  is  six.  (Digest 
of  Reports,  <^.  on  Public  Charities,  p.  622.) 

The  market  is  on  Saturday,  chiefly  for  corn ;  and  there 
are  several  &irs  for  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  linen-cloth ; 
especially  a  cattle-fair  once  a  fortnight  from  Whitsun-eve  to 
Michaelmas.  The  population  of  the  borough  of  Appleby 
was,  in  1831,  851,  and  of  the  township  of  Bondgate  and 
Langton  645,  together  1496 :  but  the  parishes  of  St.  Law- 
rence and  St.  Michael  had  1459  and  1264  inhabitants  re- 
spectively. 

The  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  twelve  aldermen, 
sixteen  common -councilmen,  and  other  officers.  The 
borough  returned  two  members  up  to  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  by  which  it  was  disfranchised. 

Appleby  was  distinguished  by  its  adherence  to  Charles  I. 
in  the  contest  between  that  nrince  and  his  parliament.  The 
Countess  6f  Pembroke  fortified  the  castle  for  the  king,  but 
it  was  forced  to  surrender. 

APPOGGIATU'RA,  in  music  (from  the  Italian  verb 
appoggiare^  to  lean  on),  commonly  called  a  grace  note,  or 
note  of  embellishment,  but  more  correctly,  a  note  of  exprps- 
sion.  This  is  invariably  written  in  a  smaller  character  than 
the  essential  notes  of  the  melody.  The  term  explains  itself; 
the  appoggiatura  should  always  have  more  or  less  pressure 
of  the  breath  or  hand,  being,  where  the  notation  is  accurate, 
used  for  the  purposes  of  emphasis,  especially  in  recitative, 
where  it  is  quite  as  important  as  the  notes  in  a  larger  cha- 
racter. But  in  recitative  it  is  a  practice  as  common  as 
erroneous,  to  write  notes  not  meant  to  be  sung,  presuming 
that  the  singer  will  suppose  notes  to  be  intended  which  are 
not  represented.  Thus  Handel,  in  his  Jephtha,  has  written 
a  recitative  in  the  following  manner : — 


^ 

«> 


^     >       N      K— ^ 


* 


f 


doch     Mwi       flies      swiftly. 


I've 


4l^^\^r,^\U 


heard   Uie   mouro-fiil     oause     '    of       all    your     sor  .  rows~ 

but  meant  it  to  be  sung  thus :— 


i 


^3^^S™ 


3 — Ji — ^3 — ^^  .0. 


Such  iie«-s    flies        swift -ly. 


I've 


I 


¥ 


V: 


^m 


^^m 


heard   tlie   mourn -fuT    cause         of       all    your      sor  -  rows. 

It  may  however  be  a  question,  whether  a  note  having  a  syl- 
lable appropriated  solely  to  it,  /;an  properly  be  cidled  an 
appoggiatura  ;  but  all  writers  on  the  subject  do,  neverthe- 
less, so  term  it. 

The  appoggiatura  takes  its  length,  or  duration,  from  the 
note  it  precedes,  whence  "it  almost  invariably  abstracts  one- 


half;  exeent  in  the  case  of  a  dotted  or  pointed  note,  firom 
which  it  taxes  two-thirds.    Example  :-* 
As  written.  ^  ft    ^ 


Occasionally,  the  small  note  is  not  only  written,  but  in- 
tended to  be  performed,  as  a  very  short  <me.  For  instance ; 
a  small  semiquaver  sometimes  precedes  a  crotchet,  or  a  mi< 
nim,  where,  u  it  leap  from  a  distance  jibove  to  the  principal 
note,  which  is  rare,  it  is  merely  a  note  of  animation.  If 
it  be  the  semitone,  the  octave,  or  indeed  any  Interval  below 
the  principal  note,  it  is  then  called  an  acciaccatura,  or  crush- 
ing note,  (from  acdaccdre,  to  crush,  to  pound,)  aiid  is  to 
be  forced  and  short.  The  appogpatura,  M.  Framery  ob- 
serves, gives  tenderness  to  the  air  ;  it  therefore  is  not  adanted 
to  music  of  an  energetic  or  majestic  kind.  In  the  hanos  of 
an  accomplished  performer  it  is  the  most  expressive,  the 
most  impassioned,  addition  intrusted  to  his  discretion.  But 
modem  composers,  unwilling,  perhaps,  to  repose  too  much 
confidence  in  those  who  are  to  execute  their  works,  gene- 
rally write  aH  that  they  mean  to  be  introduced,  trusting 
nothing  to  the  judgment  of  the  performer.      , 

APPRAISEMENT,  from  apprkier,  appriser,  or  ap- 
praiser,  *  to  set  a  price  upon  an  aitide.*  When  goods  have 
been  taken  under  a  distress  for  rent,  it  is  necessary,  in  oider 
to  enable  the  landlord  t»  sell  them  according  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  statute  2  William  and  Mary,  sess.  L  t;.  5,  that 
the^  should  be  previously  appraised  or  valued  by  two  ap- 
praisers. These  appraisers  are  sworn  by  the  shenff,  under- 
isherifi;  or  oonstable»  to.  appraise  the  goods  truly  according 
to  the  best  of  their  understanding.  After  such  an  appraise- 
ment has  been  made,  the  lancUord  may  proceed  to  sdl  the 
goods  for  the  best  price  that  can  be  procured.  By  the  sta- 
tute 48  Geo.  III.  c.  i40,  an  advahrem  stamp  duty  is  im- 
posed upon  appraisements. 

APPRAISERS  are  per 


8  employed  to  value  property 
By  the  statute  46  Geo.  III.  c.  43,  it  was  first  required  that 
any  person  exercising  the  calling  of  an  appraiser  should  an- 
nually take  out  a  license  to  act  as  such,  stating  his  name 
and  place  of  abode,  and  signed  by  two  commissioners  oi 
stamps.  By  the  same  statute  a  stamp  duty  of  6<.  was  im- 
posed upon  such  licenses ;  and  unlksensed  persons  were  for- 
bidden to  act  as  appraisers  under  a  penalty  of  50/.  The 
same  duty  has  been  continued  by  the  General  Stamp  Act» 
48  Geo.  III.  c.  149. 

APPRENTICE,  fh>m  apprendre,  to  learn,  signifies  a 
person  bound  by  indenture  to  serve  a  master  for  a  certain 
term,  receiving,  in  return  for  his  services*  instruction  in  his 
master  s  profession,  art,  or  occupation.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  master  is  usually  bound  to  provide  the  necessary  food  land 
clothing  for  the  apprentice,  and  sometimes  to  pay  him  small 
wages,  but  most  commonly  the  master  receives  a  premium. 
Formerly  the  word  was  used  to  denote  those  students  of  the 
common  law  in  the  societies  of  the  inns  of  court  who— not 
having  completed  their  professional  educatioti  by  ten  years* 
study  in  those  societies,  at  which  time  they  were  qualified 
to  leave  their  inns  and  to  execute  the  full  office  of  an  advo- 
cate, upon  being  called  by  writ  to  take  upon  them  the  degree 
of  seijeant-at-law — were  yet  of  sufficient  standing  to  be  al- 
lowed to  practise  in  all  courts  of  law  except  the  court  of 
Common  Pleas.  This  denomination  of  apprentice  (in  law 
Latin,  apprenticii  ad  legem  nobiHores,  apprentieii  ad  barra*, 
or  simply  apprenttcii  cSt  legem)  appears  to  have  continued 
until  the  close  df  the  sixteenth  century,  after  which  this 
term  fell  into  disuse,  and  we  find  the  same  class  of  advocates 
desi^ated,  fh>m  their  pleading  without  the  bar,  as  outer 
hamsters,  now  shortened  into  the  well-known  term,  barris- 
teni.  (See  Spelman*s  Ohss,  ad  verbum  ;  Blackstone's  Com- 
mentaries, vol.  i.  23 ;  vol.  iii.  27.) 

Apprenticeship  appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  an- 
tients ;  and  although  it  has  been  stated  that  in  Rome  the 
distribution  of  the  citisens  into  companies  or  colleges 
according  to  their  trades  took  place  at  an  eariy  period,  we 
can  discern  in  the  Roman  history  no  distinct  traces  of  such 
a  system  as  apprenticeship.    Its  origuKHs  to  be  sought  in 
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th»  initteutioni  of  modmrn  Emope,  and  it  probttUy  spniiiff 
up  in  ooi^imetion  with  the  ^stem  c^  aaaooiating  handicraft 
trades  in  the  twelfth  centiu^,  the  natural  remit,  perhaps, 
of  those  more  general  coqihinations  of  citiions  or  of  bur- 
gesses, which  were  formed  for  the  purposes  of  mutual  pro- 
tection against  feudal  oppression.  Tne  restraint  of  free 
competition,  the  assertion  of  peculiar  privileges,  and  the 
limitation  of  the  numbers  of  such  as  should  participate  in 
them,  were  the  main  results  to  which  these  institutions 
tended ;  and  §x  these  purposes  a  more  obYious  or  efllbctive 
instrument  thah  apprentieeship  could  hardly  be  found.  To 
exercise  a  trade,  it  was  neccssany  to  be  free  of  the  company 
or  fraternity  of  that  trade ;  and  as  the  principal  if  not  the 
only  mode  of  acquiring  this  freedom  in  early  times  was  by 
serving  an  apprenticeship  to  a  member  of  the  body,  it  be- 
came «asy  to  unit  the  numbers  admitted  to  this  privilege, 
either  indirectly  by  the  len^  of  apprenticeship  required,  or 
more  immediately  by  limiting  the  number  of  apprentices  to 
be  taken  by  eaeh  master.  So  strict  in  some  instances  were 
these  regulations,  that  no  master  was  allowed  to  take  as  an 
apprentice  any  but  his  own  son.  In  agriculture,  appren- 
ticeship, though  in  some  comparatively  later  instances  en- 
couraged hj  positive  laws,  has  never  prevailed  to  any  great 
extent,  which  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  its  origin  as  a 
part  of  the  system  of  associated  trades.  The  ten&ncy  to 
association  indeed  is  not  strong  among  the  agricultural 
population,  combination  being,  to  the  scattered  inhabitants  of 
the  counti7,  inconvenient  and  often  impracticable  ;  whereas 
the  inhabitants  of  towns  are,  by  their  very  position,  invited 
to  it 

Subsequentiy  to  the  twelfth  century,  apprenticeship  has 
prevailed  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe,  in  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Spain^  it  may  be  distmctly  traced,  and  it 
probably  existed  in  various  other  countries.  It  is  assert^ 
by  Adam  Smith,  that  seven  years  seem  antienUv  to  have 
been  all  over  Europe  the  usual  term  established  for  the 
duration  of  qiprenticeships  in  most  trades.  There  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  no  settled  rule  on  this  sntgect,  for 
there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the  custom  in  this 
respect  varied  not  only  in  different  countries,  but  in  diflbrent 
incorporated  trades  in  the  same  town. 

In  Italy,  the  Latin  term  for  the  contract  of  apprenticeship 
was  aeecnveniatio.  From  an  old  form  of  an  Italian  in- 
strument, ^riven  by  Beier  in  his  learned  work  De  CoUegiis 
Opiftoumt  it  appean  that  the  contract,  which  in  most  re- 
jects dosely  resembled  finelish  indentures  of  appren- 
ticeship, was  signed  by  the  fotiier  or  other  friend  of  the  boy 
who  was  to  be  beuno,  and  not  by  the  boy  himself,  the 
latter  testifying  his  consent  to  the  agreement  merely  by 
being  present 

In  France,  the  trading  associations  prevailed  to  a  great 
extent  under  the  names  of  '  Corps  de  Marchands  *  and 
'  Communaut^*  At  the  lattw  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  there  were  in  Paris  six '  Corps  de  Marchands,*  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty-nine '  Communaut^'  or  companies 
of  tradesmen,  each  fraternity  having  their  own  rules  and 
laws.  Among  these  bodies  the  duration  of  apprentieeship 
varied  from  tmree  to  eight  or  ten  years.  It  was  an  invariable 
rule  in  the  'Corps  de  Marchands/  which  was  generally 
followed  in  the  '  Communaut^s,*  that  no  master  should  have 
more  than  one  apprentice  at  a  time.  There  was  also  a  re- 
gulation that  no  one  could  exercise  his  trade  as  a  master 
until,  in  addition  to  his  apprenticeship,  he  had  served  a 
certain  number  of  years  as  a  journeyman.  During  the 
latter  term  he  was  called  the  '  compagnon '  of  his  master, 
and  the  term  itself  was  caUed  his  *  compagnonage.*  He 
had  also,  bdfore  beinff  admitted  to  ^practise  his  trade  as 
master,  to  dehver  to  the  *  jurtuo^,*  or  wardens  of  the  com- 
pany, a  specimen  of  his  proflciency  in  his  art  called  his 
*  chef  d*(Buvre.*  He  was  then  sua  '  aspiFsr  4  la  maltrise.* 
The  sons  of  merchants  Uving  in  their  fathers*  house  tfll 
seventeen  yean  of  ase,  and  following  his  trade,  were  re- 
puted to  have  served  their  apprenticeship,  and  became 
entitled  to  the  privileges  incidental  to  it  without  being 
actually  bound.  These  companies  or  associations  were 
finally  abolished  at  the  revolution,  when  a  perfect  freedom 
of  industry  was  recognized  by  the  laws,  and  this,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  has  continued  to  the  present  day.  But  thoo^ 
the  contract  of  aMnentieeship  has  ceased  in  France  to  be 
imperetive  upon  tlhs  artisan,  it  has  not  fallen  into  disuse ; 
and  an  act  passed  the  12th  of  April,  1803,  prescribes  the 
rights  knd  duties  both  of  master  and  apprentice.  It  does 
not,  however,,  lay  down  any  particular  form,  and  leaves  the 


time  and  ether  conditions  of  the  contract  to  be  determined 
by  the  parties. 

In  Germany,  though  We  find  the  same  institution,  it  varies 
not  only  in  the  name,  but  has  some  other  remarkable  pecu- 
liarities. The  companies  there  called  gilden,  xuftfte,  or 
irmungm^  appear  to  have  exercised  in  many  re^^ecfo  a 
sort  of  judicial  control  over  their  membera.  and,  either 
on  account  of  moral  or  physical  defects,  to  have  reAised 
admission  to  applicants  for  freedom  at  the  discretion  of 
the  elder^  or  masters.  They  seem  to  have  occasionally 
admitted  workmen  who  had  not  served  a  regular  appren-  . 
ticeship  into  the  lower  class  of  members  of  a  tnide ;  out  to 
become  masters  was  only  allowed  to  those  who  had  gone 
through  the  regular  stages  of  instruction.  The  course 
which  continues  to  the  present  day  is  as  follows:— The 
apprentice,  after  havin^^  served  the  term  prescribed  by' his 
indenture  iflitftUngf'hnef),  is  admitted  into  the  company 
as  a  companion  (getellh  which  corresponds  in  many  re- 

r!ts  to  the  French  compagnon.  Having  passed  through 
yean  of  his  apprenuoeship,  called  lehr-jakre,  satisfac- 
torily, he  becomes  entitied  to  receive  from  the  masters  and 
companions  of  the  guild  a  certificate,  or  general  letter  of  re-' 
commendation  {kundsehq/t),  which  testifies  that  he  has  duly 
served  his  apprenticeship,  and  has  been  admitted  a  member 
of  the  company,  and  commands  him  to  the  good  offices  of 
ithe  societies  of  the  same  craft,  wherever  he  may  apply  for 
them.  With  this  certificate  the  youiig  artisan  sets  out  on 
his  Iravels,  which  often  occupy  several  years,  called  wofiM- 
J(thn,  supporting  himself  by  working  as  a  journeyman  in 
his  particular  art  or  trade  in  the  various  towns  in  which  he 
temporarily  esteblishes  himself,  and  availing  himself  of  his 
kunatchqft  to  procure  admission  into  the  fellowship  and 
privileges  of  his  brother  workmen  of  the  same  craft.  On 
his  return  home,  he  is  entitled,  upon  producing  certificiates 
of  his  good  conduct  during  his  toandel-jahre,  to  become  a 
master.  In  Germany,  the  periods  of  servitude  have  varied 
in  different  stetes  and  at  different  periods;  in  general,  the 
term  is  seven  yean ;  but  in  some  instences  an  apprentice- 
shm  of  five  or  three  yean  is  sufficient 

Neither  in  Ireland  nor  in  Scotland  have  the  laws  resting 
to  associated  trades  or  apprentices  been  very  risorously 
enforced.  In  the  former,  the  same  system  of  guilds  and 
companies  oerteinly  existed ;  but,  as  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
Eng^hsh  government  to  encourage  settlera  there,  httle  at- 
tention was  paid  to  their  exclusive  privileges;  and  in  1672 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Council,  under  authority  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament  issued  a  set  of  rules  and  regulations 
for  all  the  walled  towns  in  Ireland,  by  which  any  foreigner 
was  allowed  to  become  free  of  the  guilds  and  fraternities  of 
tradesmen  on  payment  of  a  fijie  of  20#.  A  stetute  contein- 
ing  very  similar  enactments  was  passed  in  19  George  III. 
The  term  of  apprentioe^p,  also,  in  Ireland,  was  of  a 
moderate  length,  five  yean  being  required  by  2  Anne,  c.  4, 
for  the  linen  manufacture,  which,  by  10  George  I.,  c.  2,  was 
reduced  to  four  yean.  It  is  asserted  by  Adam  Smith,  that 
there  is  no  country  in  Europe  in  which  corporation  laws 
are  so  little'  oppressive  as  in  Scotland.  Three  yean  are 
there  a  common  term  of  apprenticeship  even  in  the  nicer 
trades,  but  there  is  no  general  law  on  the  subject  the  custom 
bein^  diflbrent  in  diiferent  communities. 

It  IS,  perhaps,  impossible  to  ascertain  precisely  at  what 
time  apprenticeships  first  same  into  general  usein  BngUnd. 
But  that  the  institution  is  one  of  very  old  date  is  certain, 
beinff  probably  contemp<nraneous  with  the  formation  of  the 
guilds  or  companies  of  tradesmen.  In  the  statutes  of  the 
realm,  however,  there  is  no  reference  to  such  an  institution 
for  about  200  yean  after  the  guilds  are  known  to  have  existed, 
apprentices  being  firat  incidentally  noticed  in  an  act  (12 
Rich.  II.  c.  3)  pMsed  in  1388.  But  that  about  this  time 
apprenticeship  bad  become  extrtoiely  common  is  proved  by 
a  statute  pamed  in  1405-6  (7  Henry  IV.  c.  17),  which  con- 
tains the  singular  enactment  that  no  one  shall  bind  his  son 
or  daughter  apprentice  unless  he  have  land  or  mot  to  the 
value  of  20s.  by  the  year ;  the  cause  of  which  provision  is 
stated  to  be  the  scarcity  of  labouien  in  husbandry,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  custom  of  binding  children  apprentices  to 
trades.  In  the  act  (8  Henry  Vl.  e.  11)  which  repealed 
this  statute  in  favour  of  the  c&y  of  London,  the  puttii^j  and 
taking  of  apprentices  is  stated  to  have  been  at  that  tkne  a 
custom  of  London  time  out  of  mind.  The  same  statute  was 
rqwaled  (bv  the  11th  Henry  VII.  c  11)  in  fovour  of  the 
citixens  of  Norwich,  and  (by  the  12th  Henrv  VIL  c.  1)  iu 
favour  of  the  wonted-maken  of  Norfolk;  an^  in  the  ' 
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tude,  the  custom  of  the  woreted-sheeren  of  Norrieh  being 
coDiij'|i|u4  by  it»  whiob  reqYUS^d  an  a^proaliMihip  of  seven 
years.  Except  in  l4>ndoi)t  it  does  pot  aippeiur  waX  at  an 
^rly  period  there  was  m  Englaod  any  uniform  pl^tioe  in 
this  respect,  but  ik^  the  duration  of  the  apprenticeship  was 
a  matter  for  agr^eioent  between  the  parties  to  the  contract. 
In  Mado^^'s  FbfTmUarB  AwUemum*  there  is  an  indenture 
of  a^rentioeship  dated  in  the  lelgn  of  Henry  IV^  whieh  is 
nearly  in  the  same  fbrpa  as  tl^  modem  instrument ;  and  in 
that  ease  the  bMinff  is  to  a  carpenter  for  six  years.  It  is, 
however,  probable  that  before  the  statute  of  the  Sth  Blis. 
c.  4>  the  term  of  apprenticeship  was  seldom  less  than  seven 
years.  In  London,  the  period  of  seven  yeiups  at  the  least  was 
expressly  prescribed  l^  the  custom  as  the  shortest  term ; 
and  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  in  his  CcmmonweaUh  qfEagiand, 
written  about  the  time  c^  the  passing  of  the  statute  of  Slii., 
says*  in  reference  to  the  previous  praetlee*  that  the  appren- 
tice *  serveth,  some  for  sev^i  or  eight  years,  some  nine  or 
ten  vears,  as  the  master  and  the  ftiends  of  the  young  man 
shall  think  meet,  or  can  agree  toaethec* 

The  statute  of  the  6  and  6  Bdw.  Vf.  e.  8,  which  enacts 
that  no  person  shaH  weave  Iwoad  wocdien  cloth,ninless  he 
have  served  a  seven  years*  apprentioeship,  may  be  adduced 
as  a  further  proof  that  this  term  was  flMt  beooming  the 
customary  one,  when,  by  the  5th  Elis.  c.  4,  it  was  made  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  one  uniform  piaetiee  in  all  trades  in- 
troduced throughout  England.  But  neither  bf  that  statute, 
nor  by  the  customs  of  JUmdon  and  Norwioh,  whioh  were 
excepted  by  the  act,  was  a  longer  term  of  apprenticeship 
than  seven  years  forbidden. 

The  London  apprentices,  in  eaHy  times,  were  an  important, 
and  of(en  a  formidable  bpdy.  The^  derived  consequence 
^m  their  numbers,  the  supen<ff  birth  of  many  of  them, 
and  the  wealth  of  their  masters,  but  particularly' from  their 
union,  and  the  spirit  of  freemasonry  which  prevafled  among 
them.  The  autnor  of  a  curious  poem  published  in  1647, 
entitled  JTie  Honour  qf  f/mdon  Apprmtices,  observes,  in 
his  preface,  that  '  from  aU  shires  and  counties  of  the  king- 
dom of  England  and  dominion  of  Wales,  the  sonns  of 
knights,  esquiers,  gentlemen,  ministers,  yeomen,  and 
tradesmen,  come  up  urom  their  particular  plaoss  of  nativity 
and  are  bound  to  be  prentioes  in  Lomdon.*  He  also  mentions 
'  the  unanimous  correspondence  that  is  amongst  that  innur 
merable  company.* 

It  may  be  readily  supposed  that  suoh  a  body,  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  metropolis,  densely  prawded  with  papu- 
lation, and  fiiequented  by  strangers  of  all  kinds,  was 
not  a  little  obnoxious  to  the  poliee ;  and  aceoidingly,  we 
find  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  a  constant 
succession  of  tumults,  and  some  instances  of  serious  and 
alarmiufl  insurrections  arising  among  the  apprenticee.  Thus 
^e  iatM  riot  in  London  against  foreign  artificers,  which 
took  place  on  the  Ist  of  Ifay,  1517,  and  nom  which  that  day 
was  called  '  Evil  May  Day,*  was  commenced  and  encou- 
raged by  the  apprentioes. 

In  the  vear  1595,  certain  apprentioes  in  London  were 
imprisonea  by  the  8tar-Chamt«r  for  a  riot;  upon  which, 
several  of  their  foUoivs  assemUed  and  released  them  by 
breaking  open  the  priioni.  Many  of  tiiese  were  taken  and 
publicly  whipped  by  order  of  the  Lord  Mayor.  This  eaused 
a  muoi  move  foimidable  diatnrbanee ;  for  fiOQ  or  800 
apprentioes  assembled  in  Tower-street,  and  marched  with  a 
drum  in  a  warlike  manner  to  take  pnssejwion  of  the  perscm 
of  the  Locd  Mayor*  and,  upon  the  principle  of  retaliation,  to 
whb  him  through  the  stoats.  Several  of  the  ringleaders 
in  this  riol  were  tried  and  convicted  of  high  treason.  (See 
Criminal  Ttiali,  voL  i.  p.  317.) 

In  the  troubles  of  iSba  civil  wars  the  appnantices  of  London 
took  an  active  part  as  a  politksal  body ;  numerous  petitions 
were  presented  from  thm-  to  the  parliament,  and  they 
received  the  thanks  of  the  House  <  for  their  good  afifoctions.* 
Nor  did  tiiey  confine  their  interference  merely  to  petitions, 
but,  under  sanction  of  an  ordinance  of  parliament  promising 
te  them  seeuri^  against  forfaiture  of  tneir  indentures,  they 
were  intoUed  into  a  sort  of  miUtia.  They  also  todL  part  in 
the  restoration,  and  in  the  reign  of  Chsrlea  IL  they  were 
ftequently  engaged  in  tmnnlts.  The  last  sarions  riot  in 
whidi  tluiy  weva  ooneamed  loek  pbee  in  IMft.  Ob  t^ 
occasion  they  assembled  thamselies  tumuHaonsly  togethei 
durittff  the  helidair8,'a]id  piec'aadad  te  pall  down  the  dtaor* 
deriynouaai  vk  ine  dty.  For  tiiis  espimt,  several  of  them 
leme  tried  and  exeeotad  foe  high 


In  1681,  whin  Oharles  II.  was  deaitoui  ef  stiengthemng 
his  hands  in  every,  way  against  the  oorporatioii  of  Londqn, 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  endj^avour  UTseeure  the  favour  (rf* 
the  apprentices,  and  sent  them  a  brace  of  bucks  for  their 
annual  dinner  at  Sadlera'  Hall,  where  several  of  his  prin- 
cipal courtiers  dined  with  them.  The  apprentices,  Ww- 
ever,  were  divided  in  opinion ;  for  there  were  numerous  pe- 
titions from  them  both  for  and  against  the  measures  of  the 
oourt 

Subsequently  to  this  time  their  union  apnears  to  have 
been  gradually  dissolved,  and  we  do  not  find  them  again 
acting  together  in  a  body.  After  they  had  ceased  howeyer . 
to  form  a  separate  class,  the  laws  which  had  called  them 
into  existence,  though  partially  repealed  as  to  some  trades, 
centiuued' generally  in  force;  nc^r  was  it  until  a  very  late 
period  that  the  progress  of  more  liberal  opiniens  finally  put 
an  end  to  them. .  nut  the  exclusive  spirit  which  had  aie- 
tated  Uiem  was  so  far  modi^ed  by  the  spirit  of  English 
liberty,  Uiat  the  monopolies  upheld  by  lAion  were  never  so 
strictly  enforced,  nor  the  evil  ,of  them  so  much  frit  in  this 
country  as  on  the  oontinent.  For  not  only  were  the  appRn- 
tice-Lawb  condemned  by  the  Uberal  and  speculative  philoso- 
pher, but  they  found  no  favour  in  the  courts  of  law.  They 
were  frequently  reprobated  by  judges  and  legal  writers;  and 
Lord  Mansfield  denounced  them  as  being  '  against  the 
natural  rights  of  man,  and  contrary  to  the  common  law 
rights  of  the  land.*  Acting  upon  this  view  of  the  impolicy 
of  the  system,  the  decisions  of  the  oourts  landed  rather  to 
eonftne  than  to  extend  the  infiuenoe  of  the  statute  of  Elisa- 
beth, and  thus  the  operation  of  it  was  limited  to  market^ 
towns,  and  to  those  trades  which  wen  aotMally  in  existence 
at  the  time  it  was  passed.  And  although,  in  oenaequence  C|f 
this  doctrine,  many  absurd  anomalies  ^id  inponsisteoeiea 
were  introduced,  yet  the  exclusion  of  some  manufiictuies, 
and  particularly  of  the  principal  ones  of  Manohester  and 
Binmngham,  from  the  operation  of  the  aot»  had  probably  a 
fovourable  effect  in  causing  it  to  be  loas  strictly  enforaed 
e%en  against  those  who  were  held  to  be  liable  to  it.  It  was 
proved  oy  a  mass  of  extremely  interesting  eyidenoe  produced 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  (Commons  in  1814,  that 
the  provisions  of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  neither  wera,  nor 
could  be,  carried  into  effect  in  our  improved  state  of  trade 
and  manufoctures.  An  alteration  in  the  law  oould  there- 
ibre  be  no  longer  delayed.  And  though  the  question  was 
brought  before  the  legislature  on  a  petition  praying  that 
the  5th  Eliz.  c  4,  might  be  rendered  more  eieetual,  tbe 
result  was  the  passing <^  an  act  (54  €}eo.  IIL  e.  9fi)  by  whiok 
that  statute,  so  far  as  it  enacta  that  ne  person  shall  exer- 
cise any  trade  without  having  served  a  seven  yearn'  appesn- 
ticesbip  to  it,  was  wholly  repealed.  There  is  in  the  act  of 
54  Geo.  lU.  c.  96,  a  reservation  in  favour  of  the  customs 
and  bye-laws  of  the  city  of  London,  and  of  other  corpovate 
towns*  but  in  general  the  necessity  of  apprsnticeahip,  aa  a 
means  of  acoess  to  particular  trades,  is  abMished,  and  a  per- 
fect liberty,  in  this. respect,  is  estabhshed. 

Apprenticeship,  though  no  longer  absolutely  neoessaiy, 
still  continueB  to  be  the  usual  mode  of  learning  a  trade,  and 
as  such  is  recognised  by  law ;  it  may  therefore  be  useM  to 
mention,  in  a  summary  manner,  some  <tf  the  leading  piovt'- 
sions  of  the  law  upon  the  sul^est  By  the  coinmssi  laer, 
an  inlhnt,  or  person  under  the  age  of  twenty  lOiie  yeera, 
being  unable  to  contract  any  omigataon  exeapt  for  his 
own  benefit,  cannot  bind  himeelf  apprentiee  ae  aa  to  en* 
title  his  master  to  an  action  of  covenant  foi  iepeiting  bis 
service,  <v  other  breaches  of  the  indenture^  The  atatute  of 
5  Eliz.  0.  4,  s.  42  and  4a,  enacts  that  every  pesaon  bound 
by  indenture  aoooiding  to  the  statute,  although  within 
the  age  of  twenty-ooe,  shall  he  bound  as  amplyi  to  eveiy 
intent,  as  if  he  were  of  full  age.  But  by  these  wcids  of  the 
statute,  the  infont  is  not  so  bound  as  that  a  mmedy  ties 
against  him  upon  any  covenant  of  the  indentuos;  and  it 
has  therefore  been  a  common  practice  for  a  relation  or  fraand 
to  be  joined  as  a  contraetins  party  in  the  indentoreb  and  en- 
gaging fiur  the  faithftd  discharge  of  the  agreement  But  \ff 
the  custom  of  London,  an  infont,  unmarried  aad  above  wm 
age  of  fourteen,  may  bind  nimself  apprentiee  to  a  fiiiemsn 
or  London,  and  it  is  said  that,  by  foonoe  of  the  oualoaat  ikm 
maalar  may  have  sooh  remedy  against  him  aa  if  he  ww  of 
fiollage,  and  consequently  aa  aetieA  ef  oavenaBl.  Any 
peraon  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  yearn  iailg^  f  Ue.  a.  4« 
a>  »5  and  36,  eompcllableto  be  bound  appteiiee;  tfeeremdred 
by  any  houselK^cler  usin^  half  a  plqngh  e#  \mA  in  twoM, 
The  same  aet  aho  psondes  thai  the  bidding  m«at  be^ 
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indenture}  «o  aMilt>iiidiii||  bjr  di»d-pidl,  or  l&raA  tfst^mitnk 
^  Xq  execute  aa  iDdfintur6»  or  a  parol  bioding,  havd  ^n  Md 
not  to  ^ngtitute  an  apprenticeahtp^  thdiigo«  b^  stattttd 
$1  Geo.  II.  o.  1  li  a  Uading  by  deed  not  indanted  will  eiiabte 
a  Dpaon  to  gain  a  vettlement. 

By  statute  of  43  Eliz.  o.  fl,  confirmed  by  8  and  9  Wm.  III. 
c*  30>  and  by  subs^uenl  acti,  the  churchwaidens  and  over- 
seers of  a  parish,  with  the  assent  of  two  justices  of  the  peaee» 
may  bind  children  of  paupers  apprentices  till  th6  age  of 
twenty-one,  and  not  only  persons  in  husbandry  and  trad^,  but 
gentlemen  of  fortune  and  clergymen  may  be  compelled  to 
take  them;  But  if  such  master  id  dissatisfied,  be  may  appeal 
tp  the  sessions.  Parish  apprentices  may  also  be  bbund 
(2  and  3  Anne,  o.  6)  to  the  sea  service ;  and  masten  and 
owners  of  ships  are  obliged  to  take  one  or  more  according  to 
the  tonnage  of  the  vessel.  Various  regulations  have  l^n 
made  hy  several  acts,  of  parliament,  and  in  particular  by 
5j6  &eo.  III.  c.  139)  for  ensuring  that  parish  apprentices 
shall  be  bound  fo  proper  masters,  and  securing  them  from 
ill-treatment.  A  settfemeat  is  gained  by  apprentices  in  the 
parish  where  they  last  resided  forty^  days  during  the  service. 
(13  and  14  Car.  11.  c.  12.)     [See  Pooa  Lkyr  and  Settlb- 

MENT.^ 

An  indeatuie  cannot  be  assigned  over,  either  by  common 
law  or  equity,  but  by  custom  it  m^y.  Thus,  by  the  custom 
of  London  and  other  places  it  may  i)e  doi^e  by  a  '  turn-over.* 
Parisn  apprentices  ma^  also,  (32  Oeo.  III.  o.  57»  s.  7,)  with 
the  consent  of  two  justices^  be  assigned  over  by  indorseinent 
oh  the  indentures. 

An  indenture,  is  determinable  by  the  oohseht  of  all  the 
parties  to  it ;  also  by  the  death  or  the  master,  apprentice- 
ship being  a  personal  trust  between  master  ana  servant. 
But  it  is  said  tbat  the  executor  may  bind  the  apprentice  to 
another  master  for  the  remainder  of.  his  term.  And  if  there 
is  any  covenant  for  maintenanciB,  the  executor  is  bound  to 
discharge  this  as  far  as  he  has  assets.  In  the  case  of  a 
parish  apprentice  (32  Geo.  III.  c.  57,  s.  1),  this  obligation 
only  lasts  for  three  nlonths,  where  the  apprentice-fee  is  not 
niore  than  5/.,  and  the  indenture  is  then  at  an  end,  unless 
upon  application  oy  the  widow  or  executor,  &c.  of  the  master 
to  twp  justices,  the  apprentice  is  ordered  to  serve  such  appli- 
cdnt  for  the  remaindelrof  the  term.  By  the  custom  of  Lon' 
don,  if  the  master  of  an  apprentices  die,  the  service  must  be, 
coniinuea  with  the  widow,  if  she  continue  to  carry  on  tne 
tradeu  In  other  cases,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  executor  to 
piit  ine  apprentice  to  another  master  of  the  same  trade.  By 
the  Bankrupts  Act,  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  16.  s.  49,  it  is  enacted,  that 
the  issuing  of  a. commission  against  a  master  shall  be  a  com-* 
plete  discnarge  of  an  indenture  of  apprenticeship;  and 
where  an  apprentice-fee  has  been  paid  to  tne  bankrupt,  the 
commissioners  are  authorized  to  order  any  sum  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  estate  for  the  use  of  the  apprentice  wnich  they 
may  think  reasonable. 

A  master  may  by  law  moderately  chastise  his  apprentice 
for  misbehaviour.  He  cannot,  of  his  own  accord,  discharge, 
him.  But  if  he  have  any  complaint  against  him,  or  the 
apprentice  against  his  master,  on  application  of  either  party 
to  the  session^  by  5  £liz.  c.  4,  or  to  two  justices  in  the 
case  of  a  parisn  apprentice,  by  20  G«o.  II.  o.  19,  and  other 
acts,  a  power  is  given  to  punish  or  to  discharge  the  appren- 
tice, and  in  some  cases  to  fine  the  master.  If  any  ^prentipe, 
whose  premium  does  not  exceed  1 0/.,  run  away  nrom  his 
master,  he  may  be  compelled  (6  Creo.  III.  c.  25)  to  serve 
bbvond  his  term  for  tbe  time  he  absented  himself  or  make 
suitable  satisfi^ction,  or  be  imprisoned  for  three  months.  If 
he  enters  another  person's  service,  his  master  is  entitled  to 
his  earnings,  and  ne  may  bring  an  action  against  any  one 
^  who  has  enticed  him  away. 

In  London,  in  case  of  misconduct  by  the  master  towards 
the  apprentice,  or  by  the  apprentice  towards  the  master, 
either  party  may  summon  the  other  before  the  chamberlain, 
who  has  pow,er  to  ati(judicate  between  them,  and,  upon  the 
disobedience  or  refractory  conduct  of  either  party,  may 
commit  the  offender  to  Bridewell. 

Th^  main  objections  to  apprenticeship  are,  its  uiterference 
with  the  property  which  every  man  has,  or  ought  to  have, 
in  his  own  labour,  and  iis  encroachment  not  only  on  the 
li|>erty  of  the  workman,  but  also  of  those  who  might  be 
disposed  to  eniplo^  liim,  and  who  may  safely  be  allowed  to 
judge  whether  he  is  fit  to  be  employed  or  not  To  reouire 
in  the  more  common  mechanical  trades  the  same  length  of 
annrentlceship  as  in  the  nicer  and  more  diflicult  arts,  is  ma- 
nifestly unnecessary  and  inexpedient;  and  it  ia  obvious  that 


liMg  •pptetttls#slttp»  lul«e  m  tefldalitf  fatlwr  tt  nptmt  ti^M, 
eocoUni^  a  lore  of  iaduiti^,  M  hn  a,ppMitiee  Im  exdndi^d. 
fitnn  tbs  greatest  iaoentiTe  to  TDhmtary  labour j  MinBiy* «. 
pat ticipotion  in  the  firuita  of  his  exelrtioila  or  skill.  Mo«t  4f 
th^se  objecticmft  i^ly  to  kpprentieelh^^  ,aa  a  neoesMjr 
r&ther  than  t  voluilt^  cOntraet*  and  aire  of  «mrte  removed 
by  the  preaeat  atate  df  the.  Uw«  At  the  a^  at  wbicb  ^-. 
prentices  are  lUually  bound  some  subjectidli  to  restraint  is. 
ueairable ;  afid^  whether  by  being  bound  as  »n  apprentice . 
or  by  working  as  a  journeyman,  a  workman  is.mdei  likely 
to  gain  a  tiomplete  knowledge  of  his  trade,  and  to  ri^MiUii^e. 
habits  df  industry  may  be  lef%  to  the  detemunatien  of  uiom 
who  are  practically  interested  in  the  question. 

APPRQACHJBS^the  general  ierm  given  to  the  trenohMt. 
excavated  by  the  besieger,  ior  the  purpose  of  forming  roadsi 
by  which  he  may  advance  from  his  tamp  to  the  foot  of  ^. 
breach  made  ia  thf  walls  of  a  fortress  without  being  ^posed 
to  the  view  of  the  defenders.  These  approached  sometifnet. 
consist  oC  covering  masses  onlv,  formea  eithei^  with  earth  in. 
bags,  with  fasoines,  stuffed  gabions,  woel-paeka,  or  bales  of 
cotton.  ...  :  .  ' 

Approver,    By  Qur  antient  law,  wher«L<^,  person  who 
had  been  a/rest^cU  imprisoned}  and  indioted  f^  ^eaaon,  or 
felony,  oon^BAsed  the  erime  charged  in  the  ikdietmont,  and 
was  admitted  by  the  court  to  reveal  on  oath  the  accomplices . 
of  his  guilt,  he  was  called  an  approver. 

The  judge  or  court  hiight  m  their  discretidn  nve  judg- 
ment and  aWard  execUtbn  upon  the  party  oDn^ing,  or 
admit  him  to  be  an  approver.  In  the  latter  case  a  coroner 
"^as  directed  td  i6cetve  and  record  the  paifioblan  of  the 
opprover-s  disclesu^i  which  was  6alled  an  mppetii  and  foto- 
cesd  was  thereupon  issued  to  apprehend  and  tijr  the  appeUem^ 
viz.  the  pet-sons  whom  the  approver  had  impeached  as  tlM 
partners  of  his  crime. 

As  the  approver;  in  revealing  his  accomplices,  rendered 
Inmself  liable  to  the  puiiishment  due  to  the  crime  which  he 
had  confessed,  and  was  only  respited  at  the  discretion  of  ' 
the  court)  it  was  conceived  thit  an  accusation,  made  under 
such  cirbumstdnces,  was  eiltitled  to  peetiliar  jsrediti  and  the 
aocompUoes  were  theiefi>re  put  upon  their  triel  without  the 
intjonrentiott  of  a  grand  jury. 

Here^  hbwerer,  as  in  other  appeals  [see  Appbal]  the 
parties  aoellaed  by  the  approter  were  aUotred  to  choose  the 
mode  of  trial,  and  the  apj^over  might  be  compelled  to  fight 
each  of  his  acoompltees  in  sucoesnon.  But,  ^unlike  an  ap- 
peal by  an  innocent  person,  the  ptosebution  at  the  suit  of 
an  approver  mig^ht  be  defeated  and  discharged  by  a  partloil 
granted  by  the  king  elthet  to  the  approver  or  to  the  ap- 
pellee. 

.  If  the  approver  fliiled  to  make  good  his  appeal,  judgment 
of  death  was  given  against  him.  If  he  succeeded  in  con- 
victing liie  appellee,  then  he  was  entitled  to  a  small  daily 
allowiMiee  from  the  time  of  being  admitted  approver,  and  to 
a  p^on  firom  the  king. 

The  appeal  by  approvers  had  become  ^obsolete  before  the 
abolition  of  it  l^  parliament ;  and  the  present  praotied  is  to 
prefer  a  bill  of  indictment  against  all  parties  implicated  in 
the  charge,  and  to  permit  the  criminal  who  coQfbsses  his 
guilt  tp  give, evidence  against  hif  companions, before  the 
grand  jury.  If  upon  the  t^al  the  dei^eanour  and  testimony 
of  the  aocomplice  is  satisfactory  to  the  courts  he  Is  recom- 
mended to  toe  mercy  of  the  crown.  (See  3  Hawk.  Crown 
Leap,  <}h.  24.)    _     ,  . 

APPROXIMATION,  from  the  JLatin>  si^ifies  a  draw- 
ing  near  tch  In  matheniatics,  results  are  said  to  be  fi>Uttd 
by  approximation,  when  the  'process  employed  gives  nearly, 
but  not  exactly,  the  result  required, 

^Strictly  speaking,  the  observed  phenomena  m  every 
brapch  of  experimental  philosophy  are  approximation^  more 
01*  less  near,  to  the  truth.  Thus  the  distance  of  the  sun,  or 
the  diameter  of  a  planet,  are  only  known  approximatelv . 
but  general  custom  does  not  sanction  the  application  of  the 
term  to  any  *  drawing  near*  in  which  the  imperfection  arises 
from  error  of  the  senses,  or  of  instruments.  It  is  only  whea 
the  defects  of  mathematical  analysis  oblige  us  to  be  content 
with  a  formula  which  gives  results  (mly  nearly  true,  tiiat  the 
latter  are  said  to  be  approximate.  To  this  part  ot  the  sub* 
ject,  then,  we  confine  ourselves.     ^  , 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  fact,  that  tnere  are  very,  few 
mathematical  processes,  except  those  of  pure  geometry  ^whioh 
give  absolutely  correct  determinations,  in  which  the  answer 
obtained  is  neither  more  nor  loss  than  U  necessary  to  satisfy 
the  conditions  of  the  question.    But  tne  fault  is  not  in  the 
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proetMes  lOiemt^bM,  b«t  in  the  probkms  ivldch  H  M  BMe^ 
flsry  to  snlraiit  to  tli0iii,aiid  in  the  natnre  ofarithmetioftl,  as 
diitingaished  ftom  g^eometneal,  magnitade.  It  is  worth 
wkik,  briofly,  to  elucidate  this  point  In  geometry,  the 
iBUid  conceives'  one  line  or  angle  to  differ  ftmn  another  by 
some  magnitade  of  the  same  kind  which  can  be  amgned, 
and  a  magnitode  is  rather  imagined,  to  be  given,  than 
aetoally  given.  If  we  attempt  to  construct  the  line  or  angle 
of  geometry,  we  must  have  recourse  to  approximation,  and 
that  of  tiie  roughest  character,  since  the  errors  are  as  great 
as  those  of  the  senses.  It  is  only  by  laying  down  the 
postulate  that  any  line  or  angle  can  be  assigned  inde- 
pendently of  dl  mechanical  methods,  that  geometry  becomes 
a  science  of  absolute  exactness.  In  arithmetic,  on  the  con- 
trary, tiie  very  first  notion  of  numbers  throws  a  theoretical 
difficulty  in  lae  way.  We  can  imagine  a  line  to  ^w  or 
increase  continuau$ly :  that  is,  in  such  a  way  that  it  shall 
not  increase  from  one  to  two  feet,  without  previously  assuming 
every  possible  length  which  lies  between  one  and  two  feet. 
This  iosa  is  forced  upon  us  whenever  we  see  points  moving 
to  or  from  each  other.  But  is  it  therefore  true,  that  every 
possible  length  which  is  greater  than  one  foot  and  less  than 
t#o>  can  be.  expressed  by  one  foot  and  some  determinate 
nrnnerical  fraction  of  a  foot?  This  questbn  reduces  itself 
to  the  following.    Let  A  D  be 
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A  B        D  C 

materthan  AB  (one  foot),  and  less  than  AC  (two  foot) ;  if 
B  C  be.  successively  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  three  equal 
parts,  four  equal  parts,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum^  does  it  follow 
that  some  one  or  other  of  the  subdivisions  must  of  necessity 
foU  upon  the  point  D,  previously  taken  at  hazard  ?  If  we 
appealed  to  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  we  should  certainly 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  for,  though  the  finest  compasses 
were  used,  we  should  soon  find  some  point  of  subdivision  so 
near  to  D,  as  not  to  be  distinguishable  from  it  by  the  severest 
test  our  senses  could  apply.  But  our  mechanical  points 
are  minute  solids,  while  the  mathematical  point  has  neither 
length,  breadth,  nor  thickness.  Conceive  the  latter,  and  the 
affirmative  answer  does  not  appear  self-evident ;  for  thouffh 
the  coq^nuation  of  the  points  of  subdivision  is  unlimited,  the 
number  of  points  which  can  be  taken  in  the  line  is  also 
unlimited,  i  But  we  can  demonstrably  answer  the  question 
in  the  negative  (see  the  Society's  Treatue  on  the  Study  qf 
Mathematics^  p.  81):  as  an  instance,  let  BD  be  equal  to 
the  ade  of  that  square  of  which  B  C  is  the  diagonal,  or  let 
B  C  be  the  circumference  of  that  circle  of  which  B  D  is  the 
diameter.  In  nmther  case  can  one  of  the  subdivisions  of 
BC  ever  fall  on  D. 

Here  then  is  a  fruitfrd  source  of  the  necessity  of  having 
recourse  to  approximation,  since  we  cannot  be  sure  that  any 
required  relation  between  concrete  magnitudes  is  absolutely 
expressible  in  numbers.  .In  fkct,  we  may  state  the  following 
as  a  result  of  experience,  though,  not  so>  far  as  we  know, 
capable  of  demonstration: — numbers  being  taken  at  hazard, 
and  submitted  to  any  process  which  requires  the  solution  of 
an  equation  higher  tnan  the  first  degree,  the  odds  are 
greater  than  can  be  assigned  asainst  obtaining  an  absolute 
result  without  approximation.  In  a  common  table  of  loga- 
ritiims,  fixing  at  hazard  upon  any  number,  tl\e  odds  are 
nearly  seventeen  thousand  to  one  against  choosing  a  number 
of  which  the  logarithm  can  be  exactly  given. 

This  would  appear  to  throw  an  ajr  of  uncertainty  over 
almost  all  the  conclusions  of  pure  mathematics,  and  justly 
so,  tf  it  were  not  for  the  following  truth,  which,  except  so  far 
as  the  labour  of  approximation  is  concerned,  renders  it 
practically  immaterial  whether  a  result  is  obtained  exactly, 
or  by  approximation.  Any  equation  whatsoever,  which  ex- 
presses tne  conditions  of  a  possible  problem,  if  not  capable 
.  of  exact  solution,  piay  yet  to  so  far  satisfied  that  a  number 
or  fraction  can  be  found,  which,  on  being  tried  in  the  given 
equation,  shall  produce  an  error  smaller  than  any  we  may 
thmk  it  necessary  to  name  at  the  outset  For  instance,  the 
ratio  which  the  circumference  of  a  circle  bears  to  its  dia- 
meter does  not  admit  of  an  exact  and  absolute  determination. 
If  any  two  numbers  be  named,  their  ratio  is  either  too  great 
er  too  small.  But  supposing  it  asked  to  determine  Uie  cir- 
enmference  of  a  circle  mm  its  diameter  so  neariy,  that  the 
error  shall  not  be  so  much  as  a  foot  for  e^'ery  hundred  miles 
of  diameter,  6r  in  that  proportion.  It  can  be  shown  to  be 
more  thiin  sufficient  for  this  purpose  tomultipb'^e  diameter 


by  865  and  divide  by  IIS ;  whkOi,  H  the  diameter  ww  10» 
miles,  would  give 814  miles,  980  yards,  and  one  foot,  thi^ 
though  too  mall,  is  within  the  conditions  of  the  question, 
not  being  too  small  by  one  foot.  Again,  thoueh  it  is  im- 
possible exKctly  to  solve  the  equation  ir = 7  or  a^7 = 0,  that 
is,  to  find  a  fraq^on  which,  multiplied  by  itself,  shall  make 
7,  yet  naming  any  fraction,  however  small,  at  pleasure,  for 
example,  one  millionth  or  *  000001,  it  is  possible  so  to  det&t- 
mine  x,  that  O!^^— 7,  though  not  absolutely  no^ng^  shaU  be 
less  than  the  proposed  fraction,  one-miUionth. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  enter  upon  methods  of  ^h 
psoximation :  no  space  which  we  could  devote  to  the  subject 
would  suffice  m  explain  any  of  them  with  sufficient  detail 
to  render  them  of  practical  use.  We  shall  therefore  content 
ourselves  with  giving  a  general  view  of  one  of  the  great 
methods,  we  might  say,  the  great  method,  usually  employed, 
and  shall  thereby,  in  suco^ding  articles,  show  the  young 
mathematician  that  various  methods,  upon  which  he  must 
have  come  in  the  course  of  his  reading,  contain  a  common 
principle,  though  dis^:ui8ed  under  the  various  forms  of 
calculation  .:which  it  is  necessary  to  employ  in  different 
cases.  We  must  now  suppose  the  reader  acquainted  with 
the  elements  of  the  differential  calculus. 

When  a  number  is  given,  and  certain  processes  are  also 
known,  so  that  they  can  be  performed  either  exactly  or  ap- 
proximately, we  are  in  possession  of  the  solution  of  the  follow- 
mg  question— given  tne  number,  and  tbe  process,  to  find 
&e  result  of  the  process.  Hence  immediately  there  results 
reason  for  inquiry  into  the  inverse  question — ^knowing  the 
process,  and  the  result  of  it,  what  was  die  number  tm  whid^ 
the  process  was  employed  ?  The  wav  of  finding  this  number 
is  caUed  the  inverse  process,  and,  if  of  sufficiently  frequent 
occurrence,  a  nunc  is  given  to  it,  and  the  rule  for  finding  it 
is  put  into  wcnrds,  and  arranged  in  its  most  systematic  flmn. 
Thus  the  process  of  squaring  or  multiplying  a  number  by 
itself,  is  known  when  multiplication  is  known,  and  ^  ques- 
tion is  easily  answered,  what  is  the  square  of  2(  or  any 
other  number,  or  what  results  from  the  process  of  squaring 
employed  upon  the  number  2^?  From  this  arise  such 
questions  as  the  following : — ^The  result  of  squaring  is  found 
to  be  50;  yAi2X  ynAlYie  number  enqdoyedf  This  can  only 
be  answered  approximatelv ;  that  is,-  no  number  squared 
can  give  exactly  50,  though  one  can  be  found,  the  square 
of  which  is  as  near  50  as  we  please.  This  operation  occurs 
sufficiently  often  to  receive  tne  name  of  the  extraction  of 
the  square  root,  and  the  rule  ffx  approximating  to  it  is  well 
known.  We  can  now  carry  the  generalization  a  step  fiirther, 
for  the  result  of  the  last  is  to  put  a  new  process  into  our 
hands  which  we  may  consider  as  direct,  since  the  means  of 
performing  it  in  all  cases,  approximately  at  least,  have  been 
found.  We  may  now  ask,  wnat  is  the  result  of  the  process 
denoted  by  « 

any  number  being  substituted  instead  of  x :  but  the  inverse 
question — namely,  suppose  the  above  process  to  have  been 
performed,  and  the  result  to  be  20 ;  wnat  number  was  em- ' 
plowed? — presents  itself  and  requires  new  investigations. 
Neither  the  direct  nor  inverse  process  in  this  case  has  re- 
ceived ft  name ;  and  it  is  evident  that,  name  as  many  as 
we  may,  each  addition  will  give  new  processes,  require  new 
inverse  processes,  and  90onad  infinitum. 

Previous  to  enterinp^  upon  tbe  process  of  approximation, 
it  is  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  effect  which  a  small  change 
in  the  number  employed  would  produce  upon  the  result. 
We  say  a  small  change,  because  changes  of  any  magnitude 
require  formulse  of  great  intricacy,  compared  with  small 
changes.  The  consideration  of  the  effect  of  such  changes 
is,  among  other  thines,  the  object  of  the  differential 
CALCULUS ;  into  whicn  we  can  here  enter  no  fbrther  than 
to  state,  that  in  connexion  with  every  process  it  discovers 
others,  which  we  shall  here  call  by  the  names  of  the  first 
derived  process,  the  second  derived  process,  8cc. ;  ^the  two 
first  of  which  are  indispensable,  the  first  for  obtaining  the 
approximation,  the  second  for  ascertaining  the  degree  of 
accuracv  to  ^hich  the  approximation  has  been  carried. 
These  ^l?rit>e</ processes  (as  we  here  call  them)  are  the  first 
and  second  differontial  coefficients.  [See  Diffkabmtial 
Calculus.] 

Let  fx  represent  the  reouired  process  or  function.  Let 
f^x  and/^^r  represent  its  first  a^d  second  derived  functions. 
We  suppose  this  notation  known  to  the  reader ;  but  any  one 
who  has  studied  algebra  may  be  prepared  to  follow  us  by 
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rmimg  tiie  flnfc  tbnrteeii  ptaes  of  tlie  SodMy't  treatise, 
entitled  Elemeniary  lOuHrattma  of  the  D^ermUial  and 
Int^ral  Caicuius,  If  the  opemtkyne  whkh  fx  indkalee  to 
have  been  perfonned  upon  op,  be  guooeseively  perfbrmed  on 
a  and  a  +  A,  giving/a  and/ (a  +  A),  it  may  be  pxoY^  that 

/(a  +  A)  ==  /a  +  hfa  +  ^Z"  («  +  »*)     (A). 

where  9  is  a  fraction  less  than  unity,  or  9h  is  less  dian  A. 
This  rule  only  admits  of  exception  where /r  is  such  that 
either /^o;  becomes  very  large,  oxfx  very  small,  for  some 
Talue  of  X  lying  between  a  and  a  +  A ;  and  since  in  approxi- 
mations A  is  a  very  small  quantity,  this  will  rarely  happen, 
and  whexi  it  does  happen,  the  results  of  an  attempt  to  ap- 
proximate will  soon  pomt  it  out  Let  us  now  suppose  that 
we  wish  to  find  x  in  such  a  way  that/r  =  0.  Every  case 
may  be  easily  reduc^  to  this :  for  example,  to  solve  ^r*  =  7 
is  to  find  or  approximate  to  a  value  of  x,  which  makes  a:*— 
7  =  0.  The  first  step  is  to  find  by  trial  some  value  of  x 
which  will  very  nearly  satisfy  the  proposed  condition,  that  is 
to  find  a,  so  that  fa  shall  be  small.  No  ^neral  rule  can 
be  given  for  this  part  of  the  process,  which  is,  however, 
easily  done  in  most  cases.  To  carry  an  example  with  us, 
let  us  suppose  it  required  to  solve  the  equation : 

,  «•  -  2a?  =B  6 

ortomake 

a*  —  2j?  -  5  =  0. 

Here/r  is  a^  -  2j?  —  5,  and,  by  the  roles  of  the  difierential 
calculus*  f'x  is  akr"  ^  2,  and  f^x  is  6«.  We  spon  find 
that  thm  is  a  root  between  2  and  2*1,  Ibr  if  a;  =  2»  then 
a^  -  2j?  is  4,  and  if  d?  =  2*1,  it  is  5*061 ;  the  first  less  than 
5,  the  latter  greater,  bat  not  much.  We  therefore  take  2*1 
as  tliA  approximate  yalue  of  a?  found  by  trial. 

Returning  now  to  equation  (A),  let  us  suppose  a  the 
approximate  value  incrmed  by  A,  in  such  a  way  that  a  +  A 
shall  be  the  real  value  of  x  required,  or  /  (a  +  A)  =  0. 
This  gives 

A  /« 

'*"  ""/'a  +  iA/"(a  +  ©A) 


(B), 


in  which  A  is  not»  strictly  speaking,  determined,^  because  it 
occurs  on  the  second  as  well  as  the  first  side.  But  A  is 
small,  because  a  is  nearly  the  value  required,  and  therefore 
we  may  approximate  to  me  value  of  A  firom  (B)  by  rejecting 
the  small  term 

,  lA/"(a  +  0A) 

from^the  denomin^itor  of  the  fhietion,  which  gives 

/'« 

for  an  tmtroximate  valu*  of  A :  so  that  the  new  Talue  of  x 
obtained  from  the  step  jnrt  made  it 


A=  ^•'■Trr 


■     «     ^^ 

WilSti  this  new  value  of  a;  we  may  recommence  the  process, 
and  find  a  new  correction ;  and  so  on. 
Resuming  the  example,  we  find  putting  a  »  21, 

/c  =  a»-.2a-5a  -061, 
/'a=s  3a»-2  =s  11-23. 

•061 
*=  "TTia*  -•0054nearly, 

07  ^  a  +  A  s  2*0946  nearly. 

Tryinff  this  value  in  ic»  -  2ic  —  5,  we  find  it  '005,  nearly ; 
less  than  the  tenth  part  of  its  preceding  value.  With 
2*0946  for  a,  the  process  must  be  now  repeated. 

The  degree  of  approximation  thus  obtained  may  be  esti- 
mated as  follows,  tnough  we  can  only  very  briefly  explain  it 
to  those  who  have  no  more  practice  in  the  mfierential  (»dculus 
than  we  have  hi&erto  supposed.  Resuming  the  correot 
equation  (6),  we  see  that,  if  we  call /a,  as  obtuned,  a  small 
Quantity  of  the  first  prd^r,  (fa)*  of  the  second,  and  so  on, 
tnen  A  will  be  of  the  same  order  as  /a,  unless  /'a  be  also  of 
that  order,  which  is  one  of  the  excepted  cases.  Hence,  in 
rejecting  OA,  we  reject  oiily  quantities  of  the  first  order  irbm 
the  term/"  (a  +  eA),  or  of  the  second  finom  1 A  Z''  (a+  Oh), 
or  of  the  third  order  from  the  whole  fraction,  since  fa  is 
itself  of  the  first  order.    This  will  appear  flrom  the  develop- 


ment of  ttie  seoond  aide  of  (B)  by  oommoii  diviaion. 
rejecting  Bh^  and  developing 


Ites 


/'o  +  i  hff'a 
as  f^  as  terms  of  the  second  order,  we  have 


jfc    /        f'ah       ^    \ 


fh 
in  which,  if  on  the  second  side  we  write  ^  -sr  fo9  h,  which 

rejects  terms  of  the  second  order  only,  we  stttl  reject  terms 
of  the  third  order  only  in  the  value  of  A.    Hence 

A -.>^fl.l/Vi^)  nearly, 

fa 
and  its  ratio  to  its  preceding  value  -  7~t  is 


1  - 


whence  — 


\f"afa 
2  if  of 


1  fa  fa 

2  (/'a)« 


represents  roughly  the  greatest  part 
fa 


of  itself,  by  which  the  correction  ff  may  be  erroneous,  the 

sign  indicating  whether  it  is  too  small  or  too  great.    In  the 
preceding  example,  where  a  =  2*1,  and  where 

/a  =  i^-2a—  5=  061, 

f^a^Zi^  ^^         =  11*23, 

ffa  =  6a  =  12*6, 

I 
the  preceding  firaetion  is  roughly  -  ^*  >o  ^hat  the  correct 

tion  '0055  may  possibly  be  one  thirty-second  of  itself  too 
great,  or  about  *0002  too  great  * 

This  method  does  not  appear  to  be  of  much  use  for  the 
seoond  approximation;  but  becomes  more  powerM  at  every 
succeeding  step.  Whatever  number  of  correct  decimal 
places  is  obtained  at  the  end  of  any  one  of  the  successive 
approximations,  it  is,  roughly  spei^unff,  doubled  by  the  next; 
since  the  second  term  of  .the  preceding  development  of  A,  bmng 
\  f"a  ^  i 
2  tf^  •^•^«>'' 
is  of  the  same  order  as  the  square  of  A,  or  of  the  same 
order  as 


(: 


fa/ 


In  treating  tae  various  articles,  division,  squarb  root* 
&c.,  EQUATION,  we  shall  show  that  principles  analogous  to 
the  preceding  have  been  adopted  in  the  rules  for  approxi- 
mating. 

Various  methods  of  approximation  are  ibund  in  tiie  Hindoo 
Algebra ;  but,  as  frur  as  we  can  find,  Vieta  is  the  first  who 
generalized  the  main  principle  so  far  as  to  connect  the 
approximate  solutiod  of  equations  with  the  partieular  cases 
of  division  and  the  square  root,  which  were  known  before. 
Hutton,  in  \^  History  of  Algebra,  (see  his  Tracts^)  attri- 
butes this  extension  to  Stevinus,  but  on  searching  the  works 
of  the  latter,  we  cannot  find  anything  which,  in  our  opinion, 
justifies  the  assertion.  The  connexion  of  Uie  arithmetical 
rules,  in  which  snccemdve  figures  are  successively  found, 
with  the  preceding,  will  not  at  once  be  obvious;  but  our 
limits  oblige  us  to  refer  to  Equation  on  this  point  Newton 
first  appli^  the  theory  of  derived  functions  oirectly  to  alge- 
braical equations ;  and  the  method  was  further  extended  by 
Lagrance. 

APRICOT  is  a  well-known  fruit,  cultivated  commonly 
in  this  and  other  European  countries.  The  old  English  name 
is  a-precoke,  of  whidi  apricot  is  probably  a  cormption.  like 
many  other  domesticated  plants,  the  native  country  of  the 
apricot  tree  is  unknown :  from  the  name  it  bore  among  the ' 
Romans,  Armemaca,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  a  native 
of  Armenia,  to  which  country  it  is  in  foot  assigned  by  both 
Pliny  and  Cohimelli^  It  lias»  however,  been  represented 
by  M.  Regnier,  a  French  writer,  that  it  is  rather  a  na- 
tive of  the  Oases  of  t)ie  Desert  of  Egypt  an  opinion  that 
seems  to  have  been  formed  upon  these  ciroumstanees : 
firstly,  that  Che  modem  Greeks  call  the  aprioot  Perihohka, 
ythim  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  Arabic  name  Berkhaoh; 
secondly,  that  vast  quantities  of  this  fruit  are  aotusUy 
dried  in  the  Qaaes  and  brought  to  Egypt,  w|iere  they  are 
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oiBBd  lfiiA4mi*|  and  thiidir,  thtt  tfia  e«4y  tftrfod  <tf  th* 
year  when  its  blossoms  unfold,  b  indibative  of  a  souihem 
rather  than  of  a  northern  clunate.  As  to  the  latter  obseri* 
vation,  it  seems  to  be  completely  at  variance  with  facts,  fot* 
the  earliest  of  trees  in  leafing  are  the  Tartarian  honeysuckle 
and  the  sanguine  hawthorn,  which  are  both  fouhd  Md  iii 
the  coldest  parts  of  Asia.  It  is^  pethaps,  impossible  to  de* 
monstrate,  from  any  published  evidence,  that  it  is  really 
found  wild  in  Armenia.  The  following  note  with  which 
we  have  been  favoured  bv  Mr.  Royle,  the  distioii^hed 
author  of  lUustrcUions  qj  the  Botany  of  the  Himaka/d 
Mountaifu  and  (^  Ceuhmeret  may  throw  some  \ighi  ou 
the  matter: — ^"The  apricot  is  ft^uently  found  in  the  hilU 
between  the  Granges  and  the  Jumna,  apparently  wild,  ai 
well  as  the  walnut,  peach,  and  pomegranate.  The  tw^ 
latter  appear  to  be  perfectly  wild,  at  least  they  are  found 
away  ih>m  villages  and  covering  the  sides  of  hills;  but  the 
latter  having  been  formerly  much  more  populous  than  they 
now  are,  many  sites  of  villages  and  cultivation  are  concealed 
and  overgrown  with  vegetation,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
recognise  them.  The  apricot  is  so  generally  planted  round 
villages,  that  there  are  few  without  them,  the  fruit  beioff 
eaten  f^esh  and  idso  dried,  while  a  very  fine  oU  is  expressea 
from  the  kernel.  My  collectors  in  visiting  Cashmere  said 
the  fruit  trees  there  formed  a  perfeci  jungle.  The  dried 
apricot  is  brought  in  considerable  quantities  from  Cashmere 
intb  India,  and  called  Khoot-banee.  I  atn  myself  rather  in- 
clined to  think  the  Caubul  mountains  the  source  of  many  ot 
our  fruit  trees,  itnd  among  others  of  the  apricot.* 

As  a  domestic  fhiit  tree  in  the  climate  of  England,  the 
apricot  is  a  plant,  of  less  importance  than  many  otners;  the 
early  season  at  which  it  blossoms  causes  it  "lo  be  peculiarly 
sul^ect  to  the  eflfect  of  spring-frosts,  so  that  a  crop  of  its 
fruit  is  very  precarious.  It  is,  however,  very  much  culti- 
▼ttted;  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  we  should  say 
som^ing  of  its  varieties  and  of  the  mode  of  managing  it 

Apricots  in  this  ootintry  are  produced  either  upon  open 
itandard  trees,  or  upon  walls  with  a  westerly  aspect ;  an 
OMtem  exposure  is  extremely  unfavourable  to  them,  at  least 
oh  the  east  side  of  the  island.  The  fruit  produced  upon 
'  wails  il  the  finest,  but  that  from  standards  is  by  for  the  best 
flaroured. 

Of  the  kinds  that  are  cultivated  upon  walls  there  are  only 
three  that  are  much  Worth  having,  namely,  the  orange  for 
preserving,  and  the  Moorpark  and  Turkey  for  the  ta.ble ; 
several  ouer^aretobemet^ith  in  nurserymen's  catalogues, 
but  they  are  of  little  importance. 

^ere  Hie  only  two  sorts  that  deserve  notice  as  open  stand- 
ards, namely,  the  Breda  and  the  Brussels ;  the  former  a  small 
yellowish-brown  unspotted  kind,  the  latter  a  larger  oom- 
presaed  tariety  Irith  rich  sanguine  blotches  on  its  sunned  side, 
both  these,  and  particulariy  the  latter,  are  annually  loaded 
with  fruit  in  almost  any  situation  as  far  north  as  IpsWich, 
but  We  have  not  remarked  them  beyond  that  limit.  For 
preaerviuff,  the  purpose  to  which  the  aprioot  is  best  suited, 
the  fruit  thus  obtained  is  far  siiperior  to  any  other,  as  it  com- 
bines a  moderate  dbgree  of  acidity  with  a  rich  saccharine 
quidity.  In  ue  south  of  Europe  there  is  a  sort  extensively 
Ottltivated  for  reserving,  which  is  hardly  known  in  Great 
Britain ;  the  French  call  it  Alberge,  which  is  pn^bably  a 
oorruption  of  Al  BerMiach^  the  Arabic  name  of  the  Muh- 
miih  variety i  fh)m  which  it  is  probable  that  the  alberge  is  not 
tnat^ally  different :  this  sort  is  too  tender  for  England. 

The  rules  for  training  the  apricot  are  essentially  the 
•ame  fcs  those  for  the  Pxach.  The  practice  is  to  arrange 
the  shoota  upon  the  wall  in  what  is  called  the  fan  foshion, 
which  is  by  making  them  radiate  at  nearly  equal  distances 
from  a  common  centre,  which  is  the  point  where  the  scion 
and  stock  ire  united.  In  order  to  efibct  this,  the  shodts  are 
annually  shortened  back  to  the  length  of  from  six  to  eighteen 
inches,  according  to  their  strength,  and  nailed  to  the  wall  at 
fhnn  five  to  six  inches  distance  from  each  other.  Besides 
this,  the  first  shoots  Umt  are  protruded  in  the  spritlg  should 
be  examined  in  May,  and  all  that  are  superfluous  atnpu- 
tated :  the  stoutest  entirely,  the  weakest  only  reduced  to  the 
length  of  an  inch  at  two,  when  they  will  often  become  flow- 
ering tpurs. 

No  stocks  for  apricots  should  ever  be  employed  except  the 
mussel  plum  and  the  common  plum  for  clayey,  or  kmtny,  or 
Bandy  soil ;  and  the  seedling  aprioot  itself  for  soils  that  are 
wanin  and  calcaroons.  All  others,  and  especially  what  is 
called  the  Brompton  stock,  are  so  unsuitable  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  i^vioot,  ai  to  be  short-Uved  and  worthless. 


Setidefc  tte  ttue  taftiooti  ftfaert  art  ecetttfonidly  aMo  in 
the  Mrdeni  Mts  ctlM  black  or  puirple.  These  ar^  diatinct 
speotea(  ohe  being  Pnmm  doMffca/irpa^  and  the  other  Pntmis 
Sttdnea,  neitker  of  which  ia  at  sU  worth  the.  trouble  bf  colii- . 
viituig :  tbe^  an  snlaUi  dark  pttrple,  acid  ftuilb,  and  tnoraJy 
objects  of  curioaity. 

A'PltIES»  an  Egyptian  king^the  son  of  Psammis,  (He- 
rod, ii.  161,)  otherwiae  called  Psammuthis;  he  i^as  the 
eighth  lung  of  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty,  (Eusebius,)  or  the 
setbtith  iM^cbrdlng  to  Amcanus.  Hi^  naihe  is  also  written 
OuajphreA  by  the  Greeks,  and  he  dppeara  in  the  Hebrew  his- 
tory utider  th^  natne  of  Phara<jh  Hophrti  (Jeremiah  xliv.  30). 
Auries  kucceeded  his  fdther  li.c.  593,  and  reigned  twenty- 
five  years.  Ekrly  in  his  reigh  (b.c.  586)  Jerusalem  was 
plundered  by  NebucbadnezJsat' ;  after  which  a  great  number 
of  tliL?  pi'Qplr  of  Jiidati  tTKjk  refuse  in  Egypt,  tmder  ttie  con- 
duet  of  jsjliaiisva,  wh">  fin  ted  the  prophet  Jeremiah  with 
h)[n  to  Tahpanhea,  (Daphiiee,)  then  the  ^idence  oi  the 
Eg}  ptiftti  kiii^.  Aprils,  as  we  learn  from  Herodotus,  mado 
an  cxpeclitbn  against  Cy^mts,  arid  had  a  naval  engagement 
with  the  Tjrians.  KeaS-  the  bloso  of  his  reign  he  sent  an 
army  siptaivist  the  Greeks  i^f  Cyrene,  which  was  defeated 
^Ih  gn^at  In^s.  Thh  caused  a  reVoU  among  "the  Egyptians, 
wkicli  ended  in  the  dethronement  and  execution  m  Apries 
about  B.C.  56d,  or  568.  [I^ee  Amasii^.]  He  was  buried  in  the 
tombs  near  the  great  teCnple  Of  Athencea  at  Sais,  where  his 
ancestors  of  the  Saite  dynas^  were  interred  (Herod.  iL  U9). 

APRIL,  the  fourth  month  of  the  year,  consists  of  thirty 
days,  Which  was  the  niimber  said  to  be  assiffned  to  it  by  Ro- 
mulus. Nudla  Ponipilin^  deprived  it  of  one  dayt  which  Jnlius 
Ctesar  restot:^,  and  which  it  has  ever  since  retained.  In  the 
original  Alban  dl:  Latin  CUendar,  April  held  the  first  sta- 
tion, add  then  consisted  of  thirty-six  days.  (See  Pitisci, 
Lexicon  AtUiq.  RtMrn,  torn.  i.  p.  129  ;  Brady's  Cktvu  Ca- 
lendaria,  p.  67.)  Its  name  is  usually  considMod  to  hare 
been  derived  from  aperite^  to  open ;  either  from  the  opening 
of  the  buds,  or  of  the  bosom  of  the  earth  in  producing  vege- 
tation. Tbe  .Anglo-Saxons  called  it  ,Ooiter  or  Eoiter- 
Monath,  In  this  month  the  sun  travels  through  parts  of 
the  signs  of  Aries  and  Taurus,  that  is  to  say,  of  those  parts 
of  the  ecltpHe  which  astronomers  designate  by  those  names. 
The  real  motion  bf  the  sun  among  the  constellations  is 
through  pints  of  PiJM^es  ahd  Aries.  [See  Prxcbssion, 
Zbmlc.]     . 

APRIL  CEREMONIES.  Thb  custom  of  making  fools 
on  the  first  df  April  ia  a  practice  well  known  in  England, 
France,  Sweden,  and  probably  in  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  4t  is  behoved  tb  be  connected  with  an  immemorial 
custom  among  the  Hindoos  held  near  the  same  period  in 
India,  toward  the  end  of  March,  called  the  tiuU  Festival, 
when  mirth  and  festivity  reign  among  the  Hindoos  of  every 
class,  and  people  are  sent  upon  errands  and  expeditions 
which  end  m  disappoii^tmenti  and  raise  a  UMigh  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  person  sent  (See  Anat.  Res,  vol.  iL  p.  334.) 

.  The  origin  of  this  April  custom  seems  unknown  every 
where,  though  Bellingen,  in  his  Etymology  tf  French  Pro- 
verbs,  consi&rs  that  it  may  possibly  have  an  allusion  to  the 
mockery  of  our  Saviour,  about  this  time,  by  the  Jews :  a 
cohjeBlure  which  is  lii  some  degree  paralleled,  if.  not 
corroborated,  by  the  custom  of  Lifting  in  the  Easter  hohdays, 
undoubtedly  intended  to  represent  our  Saviour  ft  resurrection* 

In  England,  the  first  of  April  is  usually  termed  *  AU- 
Fools*  Day,*  and  the  person  imposed  upon,  an  April  FooL 
In  France  this  person  is  called  a  '  Poisson  d'Avnf,  i.e.,  a 
mackarel,  or  silly  fish.  In  Scotland,  'an  April  Crowk.* 
Maurice,  Indian  Antiq.  vol.,  vi.  p.  71,  speaks  of  the  Huli 
Festival  as  the  celebration  of  the  period  of  the  vernal  equi- 
nox. 

A*  PRIO'RI  and  A  POSTERIOOtl ;  two  logical  terma, 
signifying,  literally,  "  ftom  a  thing  before,''  and  *'£om  a 
thing  after.'*  They  are  applied  to  distinguish  between  two 
different  methods  of  reasoning,  the  first,  d  priori,  in  which 
the  conclusion  is  drawh  from  previous  arguments,  which 
render  it  unnecessary  to  examine  the  particulars  of  the  case 
in  point;  the  second,  d  posteriori,  in  which  the  thin^  to  be 
proved  is  examined,  and  made  the  source  out  of  which  the 
reasoning  is  drawn.  It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that 
these  are  rather  terms  of  common  conversation  and  writiiig, 
than  of  logic,  properly  so  called ;  so  that  they  are  seldom 
noticed  by  writers  on  that  science.    The  use  of  thetfi  is  in 

Senenll  vety  vague,  atid  the  conse(j[uence  of  any  attempt  to 
efine  them  very  strictly  would  be  either  to  make  fAxXd  priori 
reasoning  td  be  altogether  unpoksible,  or  to  throir  Insuper- 
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mbla  difBeaUkfl  in  liievif  of  indkif  wlMra  H  fn4»  and 
the  a^r  begint.  In  oonnnon  Ungnage,  we  reason  d  priori 
when  we  infer  the  exittenoe  of  m  God  Arom  ihe  Mieral 
difficulties  in  the  supposition 'of  the  extstenoeof  iniatwe 
^en  eall  the  eieatiou,  on  any  other  hypotbeais;  hut  we 
reason  d  posteriori  when  we  infer  the  aame  fi^m  marks 
of  intelligent  contrivance  in  this  pariionlar  creation  with 
'  which  we  are  acquainted. 

The  term  d  priori  is*  howewr,  frequently  used  In  a  sen^e 
which  implies  **  previous  to  any  special  examination!.**  As 
when  a  sentence  begins  with  *'  d  priori  we  should  think, 
&e.  Sec/*  which  in  most  cases  wi)l  be  found  to  mean  no* 
thing  more  than  an  expression  of  the  leaning  which  the 
sneaker  found  his  mind  inclined  to,  wbefi  he  had  only  heard 
tne  nroposition,  and  before  he  had  investigated  it 

All  a  priori  reasoning  is  dubious,  to  pay  the  least :  in 
but  very  few  cases,  if  any,  are  we  able  to  say  we  know 
sufficient  beforehand  to  render  this  soft  <tf  argument  safe. 
The  whde  mass  of  school  learning,  the  ffieater  part  of 
which  was  overturned  by  the  inductive  nhilosophy,  was 
based  upon  d  priori  argument  But  thougti  the  method  is 
of  litUe  efiect  towards  me  establishment  of  truth,  it  is  highly 
effective  in,  its  discovery ;  indeed,  hr  the  very  nature  or  its 
definition,  it  must  be  the  guide  which  points  out  the  probable 
direction  hi  which  the  thing  sou^t  may  be  found.  Co- 
lumbus went  to  look  for  the  continent  of  America,  in  con- 
sequence of  certain  convictiops  of  his  own>  derived  from 
d  priori  reasming.  So  for  he  was  right :  but  had  he  eon* 
tented  himself  with  writing  a  quarto  volume  to  profe  the 
existence  of  ihe  new  continent,  by  reasons  which  wertB  only 
atBong  enough  to  make  it  right  to  look  for  mere,  some  less 
.  imaginative  a  poiteriort  rei^soner  would  have  been  t^M  vsal 
dis^eier. 

APSIDES,  a  Greek  term,  used  to  signi^  tliose  pointo  ci 
a  planet*8  orbit  in  which  it  is  moving  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  drawn  to  the  primary.  These  points  ^t9  afio  those  of 
greatest  and  least  distance  from  the  primary.  [See  Apeoxx 
and  PxniOBB  for  the  moon  and  sun  |  Aphblion  and  Pk- 
RiHBLiov  for  the  earth  or  a  planet.] 

APT,  a  town  in  France,  tne  capital  of  an  arrondissement 
in  the  department  of  Vauduse,  about  nine  leagues  (twenty- 
two  miles)  £.  of  Avignon  seeding  to  Reichard*8  IHnermy, 
but  considerably  more  (above  thirty  miles)  by  measurement 
ODthe  best  maps*.  It  is  a  very  antient  town,  having  existed 
in  the  days  of  lihe  Romans,  who  planted  a  colony  here  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  Apta  Julia.  There  are  some  remains 
Zi  antiquity :  the  present  walls  are  said  to  be  of  Roman  ori- 
gin, but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  had  an  amphiibeatre. 

Apt  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Caukm  or  Calavon,  (f 
feeder  of  the  Durance,)  and  there  is  a  fine  bridge  of  one 
areh  over  this  stream.  It  possesses  an  c^  cathedral,  (for  it 
was  a  bishopric  before  the  revolution,)  in  the  subterranean 
diapels  of  which  are  several  antient  remains.  The  chief 
trade  of  Ae  town  is  in  dried  fruits,  especiallv  plums.  TTie 
inhabitants  manufacture  wax  candles,  which  are  in  consi- 
deirable  repute,  woollen  stuffs,  hats,  and  leather ;  they  also 
spin  eotton  and  silk,  llie  neighbourhood  frimishes  ochre  (^ 
excellent  quality,  and  earth  for  pottery.  The  population, 
according  to  Malte  Brun  is  5433.  43°  53'  N.  lat.,  5°  25'  E. 
long. 

The  arrondissement  of  Apt  contain^  500  square  miles, 
and  above  52,000  inhabitants, 

AP'TERAL,  a  term  used  in  arehrteeture  with  reference 
more  particularly  to  a  mode  of  arr^gement  peculiar  to  the 
temples  of  the  antient  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  is  formed 
from  a  Greek  compound  term,  signifying '  not  having  a  wing,' 
or  '  with  mt  wings ;'  and  in  this  sense  it  is  applied  to  a 
temple  Laving  prostyles,  or  portiooes  of  columns  projecting 
from  its  fronts  or  ends,  but  of  which  the  columns  do  pot  ex- 
tend laterally,  and  run  along  the  flanks  from  one  end  to 
•the  other,  so  as  to  make  it  peripteral,  [See  Pbriptbbal, 
er  Pbrtptbros.]  The  Panhellenium  ofiCgina,  apian  of 
which  will  be  found  with  the  article  Mai»k^  vol.  i.,  p.  141, 
is  peripteral;  but  if  the  outer  columns  of  ihe  fronts,  with 
dfe  ranges  along  the  flanks,  were  removed,  the  temple 
would  then  be  apteral,  as  it  would  be  also  amphiprostyle. 
The  parallelogrammic  temples  of  the  Romans  were  for 
the  most  part  simply  apteral  nrostyles,  and  their  arrange- 
ment has  iMen  much  more  followed  in  modem  works  ^an 
thai  of  t^e  Qreek  temples,  whieh  are,  Vfith  f^  eyotptms, 
petiptmL     Our  modem  churches  which  hyve  portico^ 


though  seme  of  fiiem  are  profossedly  on  Ifae  Cbsek  model, 
are,  neveriheless,  generally,  illustrations  of  the  apteral  ar* 
rangement;  and  of  these  that  of  St  Panctas  in  London 
may  be  best  referred  to  as  an  example. 

APU^BIUS  (LUCIUS),  a  Platonic  philosopher.  He 
lived  in  the  second  century,  and  was  Ixrh  at  Madaurus  in 
Africa.  He  studied  first  at  Carthage,  then  at  Athens,  and 
afterwards  at  Rome,  where  he  acquired  the  Latin  language 
without  the  help  of  a  master.  He  was  a  man  of  a  curious  and 
inquisitive  disposition,  especially  on  religious  subjects; 
and  to  gratify  this  ciuiosi^,  he  travelled  extensively,  and 
sought  to  obtain  initiation  m  the  various  nw*terie8^  as  they 
wextB  called,  by  which  the  peculiar  tenets  of  many  religious 
and  philosophical  sects  were  veiled.  Having  spent  nMtfly 
his  wiiole  fortune  on  .these  journeys,  he  returned  to  Rome,, 
and  was  admitted  as  a  priest  into  the  servico  of  Osiris.  He 
practised  at  Rome  for  some  time  as  an  advocate,  and  then 
returned  to  seek  his  fortune  ip  his  native  countiy,  Africa. 
Here  he  met  with  distinguished  success :  but  he  set  him- 
self more  at  his  ease  by  a  prudent  marriage,  than  even  by 
his  professional  gains.  A  widow,  by  name  Pnden^la, 
neither  young  nor  handsome,  had  wealth,  and  wanted  a 
husband.  She  took  a  frmcy  to  him ;  but  the  marriage  in- 
volved him  in  a  vexatkms  lawsuit.  The  lady*s  relations 
set  up  a  plea  that  he  had  attacked  her  heart  and  ihoney 
with  the  weapons  of  sorcery;  and  they  accused  him  of 
being  a  magician  before  Claudius  Maximua^  proconsul  of 
Africa.  Apuleius  made  a  spirited  defence ;  and  Im  Apo- 
hgy,  or  Oratio  de  Magia,  still  extant,  is  a  ourioui  and 
vuuable  specimen  of  the  literature  of  the  age.  -The  Ookten 
Am,  otherwise  called  the  Metamorphons,  the  besV^nown 
work  of  Apuleius,  is  a  running  satire  on  the  absuraities  of 
magic,  the  crimes  of  the  priesthood,  the  amorous  intrigues  of 
debauchees,  and  the  systematic  outrages  of  thieves  and 
robbers.  The  dupes  to  the  research  after  the  philosopher's 
stone  aifocfed  to  find  authority  for  their  fantastic  science 
laid  down,  and  their  hopes  of  success  encouraged,  in  that 
work.  The  episodes  are  the  most  valuable  portions  of  the 
piece ;  especially  that  of  Psyche.  Many  persons  jiave  taken, 
all  that  is  related  in  it  for  true  history :  St  Augustin  him* 
self  had  his  doubts  on  this  head;  and  did  not  feel  satisfied 
that  Apuleius  had  designed  this  book  only  as  a  romaii^ 
Some  of  the  antients  have  spoken  contemptuously  of  ihh 
performance.  Macrobius  makes  over  the  Golden  Ass  and, 
all  such  romances  to  the  perusal  of  nurses  and  gossins. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  his  defects,  Apuleius  was  an 
unwearied  student,  aiHl  has  touched  many  {mssages  with  a 
masteriy  -hand.  He  wrote  numerous  works  in  verse  ami 
prose,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  lost.  They  are  enu- 
merated in  the  Dissertation  de  Vita  et  Scriptu  ApuleH, 
prefixed  by  Wower  to  his  edition,  and  adopted  into  the 
Delphin.  It  is  probable  that  Apuleius  wrote  some  books 
in  Greek  as  well  as  in  La^in.  He  also  translated  Plato*s 
PheedoHt  and  the  Arithmetic  of  Nicomachus.  He  wrote 
treatises  De  RepubHca,  De  Numeris,  and  De  Aftmca,  FVa^- 
ments  frx)m  his  Table  Questions,  his  Letters  to  CereUia,  his 
Proverbs,  his  Hermagoras,  and  his  Ludicra,  are  scattered 
up  and  dbwn  in  quotation.  Besides  his  Golden  Ass  and  his 
jfyology,  his  work  De  Dogmate  Plaionis,  containing  three 
treatises,  1.  De  Philosophia  NciiuraH,  2.  De  Pkihsoph^ 
Moralu,  3.  De  Philo^ojokia  BationaH;  his  books,  DeDeo 
Socratis,  De  Mundo,  wnich  is  a  translation  firom  Aristotle, 
and  his  Tlorida,  have  survived.  He  took  great  pleasure  in 
declaiming,  and  was  heard  with  universal  applause.  The 
effect  produced  by  his  pleading  at  (Eea  was  so  mat,  that  the 
audience  burst  into  i^  unanimous  demand  for  me  honours  of 
citizenship  to  be  conferred  on  him.  The  people  of  Carthage 
were  so  delighted  witn  his  eloquence,  that  they  perpetuated  ' 
the  remembrance  of  it  by  erecting  his  statue.  Several  other 
cities  paid  him  the  same  compliment.  Some  of  his  work^ 
have  been  printed  separately,  with  notes  by  learned  critics. 
The  editions  of  his  works  are  very  numerous :  that  in  most 
general  use  is  the  Delphin,  in  two  volumes,  quarto. 

The  Qolden  Ass  has  been  very  fi«quentiy  translated.  The 
JBiograpMe  Universelle  enumerates  six  French  translations 
and  four  Italian,  besides  translations  into  Spanish^  German, 
Flemish, and l^nglish.  W.  Adlingtons  English  transition, 
irst  printed  in  1566,  was  reprinted  in  I5fl>  ld92.  159Q. 
l639f  and  pfobablylater  also.    The  latest  an4  best  ISnglidi 

anslation  is  by  Thos.  Taylor;  London,  1822,  one  voL  dvo, 
is  vobime  contains  also  the  treatise  on  the  €lod  of  So-" 
erates,  and  other  treatises ;  with  a  life  of  Apuleius  prefixed. 
APU'LI  A,  the  name  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  southern 
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Itilj  in  tlM  tiofi  of  the  Ronutns.  Its  llmifts  were  on  the 
eest  and  north  the  Adriatic  Sea,  on  the  north*weet  tiie 
river  Frento,  or  perhape  the  Hfemos*  which  divided  it  from 
the  Frentani,  Samnium  on  the  west,  Lucania  on  die  south, 
and  Messapia.  on  the  south-east.  It  does  not  appear  th^t 
the  Romans  ever  considered  the  Messapian  peninsula,  now 
ealled  Terra  d'Otainto,  as  part  of  Apulia.  In  remoter  ages, 
the  whole  of  this  part  of  Italy  was  known  to  the  Greeks  hy 
the  name  of  lapygia  (see  Herod,  iv.  99  .)f  and  was  inhabited 
by  the  Daunii,  the  Peucetii  or  Pflsdiculi  the  Messapians, 
and  the  Sakntini,  who  were  all  said  to  be  descendants  of 
Greek  or  Pelasgic  ccdonies.  The  original  Apulians  were 
probably  a  tribe  of  the  Opici  or  Osoi.  (Niebuhr's  Hiit,  qf 
jRome,  vol.  L) 

According  to  Strabo  (vi.  p.  283),  the  Peucetii  extended 
along  the  coast  from  Brundisium  to  Barium,  a  distance  of 
about  700  stadia ;  north  of  the  Peucetii  were  the  Daunii, 
and  then  the  Apuli,  extending  to  the  southern  confines  of 
the  FrentanL  Stimbo  adds,  Siat  in  his  time  the  names  <rf 
Peucetii  and  Daunii  were  not  in  use  among  the  natives,  and 
that  it  was  difficdt  to  fix  the  antient  limits  of  these  people. 
Roman  Apulia,  in  its  Extended  sense,  included  the  countries 
of  the  Apuli,  the  Daunii,  and  the  Peucetii.  The  islands  of 
Diomedes,  now  called  Tremiti,  belonged  also  to  it  The  prin- 
cipal towns  of  Apulia  were  Teanum,  Luceria,  Asculum,  Ar- 
^rippa  or  Arpi,  Sipontum,  Salapia,  Barium,  Senatia,  Canu- 
•ium,  and  Venusia,  the  birth-place  of  Horace.  This  country 
aufl^ered  greatlv  during  the  second  Punic  war,  when  some  oif 
its  towns  sided  with  Hannibal  and  others  with  Rome.  The 
whde  finally  became  subject  to  the  Roman  sway.  After  the 
Ml  of  the  western  empire  the  possession  of  Apulia  was  long 
disputed  between  the  Goths,  the  Byzantine  emperors,  the 
Lonffobards,  and  the  Saraoens«  The  Normans  concjuered 
Ap^  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  the  Norman  kings  of 
Sicily  styled  themselves  dukes  of  Apulia  and  princes  of 
Capua.  These  two  nunes  included  the  whole  of  their  con- 
tinental dominions.  When  afterwards  the  monarchy  was 
divided  into  two  kingdoms,  namely,  Sicily  ultra  pharum^  and 
Sidly  dtra  fhcarumt  the  latter  vulgarly  called  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  the  name  of  Apulia  was  definitively  limited  to 
one  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  continental  kingdom,  con- 
sisting of  the  Apulia  of  the  Romans  and  the  Messapian 
penuoAula.  [See  Puglia.] 

APURE  RIVER.    [See  Orinoco.] 

APURIMAC,  a  river  in  South  America,  which  carries 
off  all  the  waters  that  descend  fh>m  the  eastern  declivity  of 
the  Cordilleras,  between  the  1 1th  and  16th  degrees  of  south 
lat  Its  source  is  in  the  high  range  which  extends  to  the 
north  of  Areqmpa,  near  the  1 6th  degree  of  lat,  under  the 
parallel  of  tli^  northern  part  of  theliuLe  of  Tiiicacct,  to  the 
north-west  of  thaf  lake,  and  nearly  under  the  meridian  of 
72^.  At  first  it  runs  to  the  north,  but  by  degrees  declines 
to  the  north-east,  descending  in  that  direction  m  a  trans- 
verse valley  of  the  ranee  to  the  meridian  of  71^,  where 
it  enters  into  a  longitudinal  vallev,  and  suddenly  changes 
its  course  to  the  north-west,  in  wnich  direction  it  traverses 
3^^  of  lat,  from  the  15th  to  the  r2th.  In  this  space  its 
waters''are  increased  by  two  tributaries,  the  Calcanuwo  and 
the  Vittccmia^o.  The  former  joins  it  fh>m  the  west,  having 
gathered,  in  its  course  of  about  150  miles,  the  waters  of 
many  small  rivers,  which  descend  from  the  western  range 
of  the  Cordilleras  in  transverse  valleys.  The  Villcamayo 
runs  to  the  east  of  the  Apwirmai,  in  a  longitudinal  valley, 
nearlv  parallel  to  it,  from  15**  to  12** ;  and  is  separated  from 
the  Apurimac  by  a  high  range  of  mountains.  This  stream 
runs  upwards  of  220  mfles.  Near  12^  lat,  the  Apurimac 
is  joined  by  the  Jat^a  or  Xauxa,  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant of  its  tributaries,  which  rises  between  the  10th  and 
11th  degrees  of  south  lat,  on  the  southern  declivity  of  that 
chain,  from  which,  on  the  north,  the  Tunguragua  and 
Huallagua  descend,  and  flows  down  in  a  longitudinal  valley 
from  north  to  south,  till  it  nearly  reaches  the  13th  degree 
of  lat  Here  it  changes  its  course,  running  to  the  east;  but 
it  soon  returns  to  the  12th  degree  by  two  bends  of  a  semi- 
circiUar  form,  afterwards  enters  the  plains,  and  joins  the 
Apurimac  under  the  12  th  degree  of  south  lat,  after  a 
course  of  about  300  miles. 

After  its  junction  with  the  Xauxa,  the  Apiurimac  runs 
through  the  plains  in  a  north-eastern  dinction  till  it 
meets,  in  10^  45'  south  lat,  the  Pangoa,  which  biin^ 
down  all  the  waters  descending  fttmi  the  eastern  declivity 
of  the  mountain-range  skirting  the  valley  of  the  Xauxa  on 
tiie  east ;  and  at  this  junction  the  name  of  the  Apurimae  is 


ehanaed  iilto  tfalit  of  Thmbo,  mider  whk^  name  it  unitM 
in  10^  31'  with  the  Parobeni,  and  then  takes  die  name  of 
UeaydU,  The  whole  course  of  the  Apurimae  may  amount 
to  neariy  500  miles. 

It  does  not  seem  that  either  the  Apurimac  or  any  of  its 
tributaries  is  adapted  to  the  transport  of  commodities. 
Their  rapid  course  in  a  stony  bed  between  high  rocks,  and 
the  shallowness  of  their  waters,  render  them  entirelv  unfit 
for  navigation.  On  the  contrary,  they  oppose  considerable 
obstacles  to  travellinj^  by  land,  on  account  of  the  height 
and  steepness  of  theur  rocfe^  banks,  and  in  many  places 
cannot^be  passed  but  ,by  bridges  made  of  cords  or  willow- 
twig^,  after  the  fashion  of  wicker-work.  Our  authorities 
do  not  mention  any  fish  in  these  rivers.  The  only  advan- 
tage which  is  derived  from  them  is  the  fertilizing  of  a  few 
k>w  tracts  along  their  banks,  by  the  spreading  of  their 
waters. 

The  valleys  through  which  they  fbw,  though  of  consider- 
able length,  axe  rather  narrow.  Near  the  sources  they  are 
mere  crevices  and  ravines,  but  lower  down  they  widen  to 
an  average  breadth  of  two  or  three  miles,  which  sometimes 
extends  even  to  five.  They  are,  however,  not  without 
cultivation.  As  the  upper  parts  of  the  valleys  lie  between 
6000  and  10,000  feet  a^ve  the  level  of  the  sea,  no  tropical 
productions  can  be  raised  on  them,  but  they  produce  the 
grains  of  Europe,  especially  wheat  and  bariey,  and  our 
fruits,  as  also  great  quantity  of  papas.  •  In  the  lower  ports, 
espedally  towards  the  eastern  plains,  sugar,  cacao,  and 
cotton  are  raised  in  great  quantity ;  the  first  is  very  abmi- 
dant  in  the  lower  valtey  of  the  Xauxa  and  Apurimac ;  and 
here  the  gardens  are  chiefly  planted  with  plantains  and 
pine-applM.  Indian  com  and  yams  are  cultivated  fbr  con- 
sumption. The  mountains  winch  skirt  the  valleys  afod 
pasture  for  numerous  herds  of  cattle. 

The  countey  drained  by  the  Apurimac  and  its  tributaries 
is  the  most  important  and  most  populous  part  of  the  repub- 
lic of  Peru ;  it  comprehends  the  three  departments  of 
Junin  or  Tarmot  Ayacudw  or  Quamagiga^  ana  Cuxco.  Its 
superior  cultivation  is  to  be  attributed  not  only  to  its  beinf 
much  more  fertile  than  the  countries  along  the  Pacific,  hue 
also  probablv  still  more  to  the  higher  degree  of  civilization 
which  its  inhabitants  had  attained,  under  the  reien  of  the 
Incas,  before  the  discovery  of  America.  It  is  s^  mostiy 
inhabited  and  cultivated  by  the  industrious  descendants  of 
the  antient  Peruvians,  and  contains  many  towns  of  import- 
ance, among  which  we  mav  mention  TVirmo,  Qucmca  Veliea. 
and  Guamanga,  in  the  valley  of  the  Xauxa,  and  Cugco^the 
antient  residence  of  the  Peruviaxi  monaiehs,  in  the  valley 
of  the  ViUcamaya  (Akedo's  JXeiumar^t  Humboldt's  and 
Maw's  Trt»veU,) 

APUS,  (Constellation,)  firom  the  Greek  airovc,  without 
fbet,  used  to  signify  the  bird  of  Paradise,  the  avis  Indica  of 
LinnsDus,  whii£  was  formerlv  believed  to  have  no  fbet  It 
is  a  constellation  introduced  by  Baybr,  and  Um  too  near 
the  ^south  pole  to  be  visible  in  our  hemisphere.  .It  is  sur- 
rounded by  Ootans,  Pavo,  Triangulum  Australe,  and  Came- 
leon.    Its  principal  stars  are  designated  as  follows 
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AQUAFORTIS.    [See  Nitric  Acid.] 

AQUA-REGIA.    [See  Chlorine.] 

AQUA'RIUS,  (Constellation,)  the  Water-bearer,  one  of 
the  twelve  zodiacal  constellations.  Its  Greek  name  is 
*Y^pox^>  the  Water-pourer.  In  the  Indian  sodiac  it  is 
simplv  a  wategug,  the  name  of  which,  according  to  Le- 

fmtif,  is  Coumbam,  and  the  same  in  the  Arabic  :  in  the 
gyptian,  it  is  a  male  figure  holding  two  urns,  ftom  which 
the  water  flows.  The  mythok)gy  of  the  Greeks  refers  the 
Water-bearer  in  different  places  to  the  fables  of  Deucalion, 
Ganymedes,  Ajistseus,  and  Cecrops.  Its  prbbable  origin, 
however,  whether  we  plaoe  the  origin  of  the  zodiac  in  India 
or  Kgypt*  is  the  watery  season  of  tne  year  in  which  the  sun 
was  m  this  siffn.  Dupuis,  who  supports  the  latter  o^ioo, 
thinks  that  Aquarius  as  well  as  Caprieomus  and  Pisces 
refer  to  the  months  of  tho  year  during  which  the  inundation 
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of  the  Nile  took  iplaee :  Legentil,  who  advocates  the  latter, 
imagines  that  they  represent  the  rainy  season  which  is  ahso- 
lutel^  necessary  for  Uie  growth  of  the  rioe-crops. 

The  coruieliaHon  Aquarius  may  be  feund  m  the  heavens 
by  producing  southward  a  line  mrawn  through  the  bright 
stars  in  the  head  of  Andromeda  and  the  wing  of  Pegasus. 
This  line  passes  throueh  the  two  brightest  stars  in  Aquarius, 
a  and  /3,  situated  in  we  two  shoulders.  The  middk  point 
between  these  two  shoulder  stars  is  on  the  meridian  at  12, 
10,  8,  and  6  p.if.  Jn  the  months  of  August,  September, 
October,  and  November  respectively,  at  an  altitude  of  about 
thirty-five  degrees. 

A  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  constellation 
and  the  sign  of  the  Zodiac  (see  PRftCRssioN).  The  latter 
id  the  part  of  the  ecliptic  which  begins  at  the  horn  of  the 
constellation  Capricornus  and  ends  m  the  middle  of  the  body 
of  that  of  Aquarius,  comprising  the  arc  of  longitude  between 
300^  and  330*^,  and  forming  the  sun*s  path  between  January 
20th  and  February  20th. 

The  following  are  the  designations  of  the  various  stars  in 
Aquarius.  Those  in  the  column  marked  Flamsteed,  &c., 
which  have  no  parentheses  or  letter,  are  as  marked  by 
Flamsteed  :  those  inclosed  in  (  )  were  added  in  Piazzi's 
catalogue :  those  in  [  ]  were  added  by  Bradley ;  and  the 
one  marked  Z  by  Baron  iSach : 
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AQUATIC  ANIMALS.    The  element  in  which  ani- 
mala  habitually  reside,  or  to  which  they  occasionally  resort 


for  the  purpose  of  prooiiring  food  or  seeking  shelter,  is  so 
intimately  connected  with,  and  bean  so  obvious  a  relation 
to,  not  only  their  manners  and  economy,  but  likewise 
their  outward  forms  and  internal  structure,  that  it  is  not 
surnrising  that  those  who  first  turned  their  attention  'to  the 
stuay  of  zoology,  and  sought  to  introduce  the  principles 
of  classification  into  the  animal  kingdom,  shoidd  have 
been  so  forcibly  struck  with  its  importance,  as  to  have 
made  it  the  primary  basis  of  their  system.  '  Animals, 
says  Aristotle  (HisL  b.  i.  c.  1),  'may  be  distributed  into 
different  classes  according  to  their  manner  of  living,  their 

actions,  their  character,  and  their  parts Considered 

according  to  their  manner  of  living,  their  actions,  and 
tlitiir  character,  they  are  divided  into  terrestrial  and  aquatic. 
The  aquatic  are  divided  into  two  classes;  the  one,  as  is 
the  case  with  many  fishes,  pass  their  whole  life  in  the 
water,  breathe  that  element,  and  find  their  food  in  it ;  nor 
do  they  ever  leave  it :  the  others  obtain  their  food  in  the 
water,  and  even  habitually  reside  in  it,  but  they  do  not 
breathe  itj  tliey  breathe  air,  and  bring  forth  their  young  on 
dry  land.  Among  these  latter  some  are  provided  with  feet  and 
walk  upon  dry  land,  others  have  wings  and  fly,  and  others, 

like  the  water  serpent,  have  no  feet Aquatic  animals 

inhabit  seas,  lakes,  marshes,  and  rivers.'  These  principles 
of  classification,  in  which  the  habits  of  animals  take  prece- 
dence of  those  modiflcations  in  their  organic  conformation 
which  produce  these  very  habits,  have  long  since  ceased  to 
be  adopted  by  scientific  naturalists ;  notwitnstanding  which 
Uiere  is  perhaps  no  inquiry  which  can  engage  the  attention 
of  the  zoologist,  more  firuitAil  in  extensive  views  and  inte- 
resting results,  than  the  consideration  of  the  organic  struc- 
ture of  animals  in  relation  to  the  element  in  which  nature 
has  ordained  them  to  live. 

Let  us  consider,  in  the  first  place,  those  animals  which 
reside  entirely  in  the  water,  and  seek  their  food  and  nur- 
ture their  young  in  that  element.  All  their  organiza- 
tion, even  to  the  most  minute  circumstance,  is  rigidly 
adapted  to  these  purposes.  The  extremities  by  which  pro- 
gressive motion  is  performed  in  the  acts  of  walking  and 
flying,  would  be  %  serious  impediment  to  the  movements  of 
animals  residing  in  an  element  of  the  same  specific  gravity 
as  their  own  bodies :  these  organs  accordingly  are  either 
entirely  wanting,  or  are  reduced  to  mere  rudiments,  which 
sen'e  mdeed  to  keep  the  body  steady  and  preserve  its  equi* 
librium,  but  are  entirely  useless  in  assisting  its  progression. 
Such  are  the  flna  of  fishes,  and  the  flippers,  as  tliey  are 
called,  of  cetaceous  animals.  The  real  organ  of  progression 
in  both  cases  is  the  body  itself,  which  is  prolonged  and  atte- 
nuated towards  the  tail,  compressed  on  the  sides,  and  pro- 
vided with  extremely  powerml  muscles,  with  which,  by 
alternately  striking  we  water  on  either  side,  the  animal 
propels  itself  forward  with  a  force  and  velocity  unexampled 
in  any  other  class  of  animated  beinffs.  It  is  upon  this  prin- 
ciple that  we  often  see  a  boat  urged  forwards  by  means  of  a 
single  oar  in  the  stem.  The  purest  majority  of  these  ani- 
mals not  only  reside  habitually  in  the  water,  and  seek  their 
food  there,  but  likewise  breatne  that  element,  and  are  con- 
sequently furnished  with  an  appropriate  apparatus  for  ex- 
tracting the  vivifying  principle  from  its  general  mass.  These 
tribes  may  reside  at  any  aepth  of  the  ocean  and  for  any 
length  of  time ;  they  are  not  under  the  necessity  of  cominff 
frequently  to  the  surface  for  the  purpose  of  breathing,  and 
their  organization  is  modi$ed  accordingly.  Instead  of  hav-  > 
ing  the  tail  broad  horizontally,  it  is  br^  in  a  vertical  direc- 
tion, which  enables  them  to  turn  with  astonishing  rapidity, 
and  is  no  impediment,  but  rather  an  assistant  to  their  for- 
ward movements.  But  the  case  is  different  in  the  cetaceous 
tribes :  these  animals,  though  residin^^  entirely  in  the  water, 
breathe  air  by  means  of  lungs  like  ordinary  quadrupeds,  and 
are  consequently  obliged  to  come  continually  to  the  surface. 
For  this  purpose  they  are  provided  with  a  powerful  cartila- 
ginous i9\\,  flattened  norizontalljf,  by  moving  which  upwards 
or  downwards  as  the  occasion  requires,  they  descena  to  or 
ascend  from  the  greatest  depths  of  the  ocean  with  almost 
incredible  speed.  Fishes,  though  capable  of  proceeding 
straight  forwards,  or  of  turning  with  great  rapidity,  are 
comparatively  slow  in  changing  their  depths ;  and  if  they 
breathed  air,  they  would  frequently  be  suffocated  before  they 
could  arrive  at  the  surface,  from  the  vertical  position  of  the 
tail  not  being  adapted  to  propel  them  in  a  vertical  direction. 
But  by  a  simple  change,  merely  by  the  direction  of  the  tail 
being  altered  from  the  vertical  toUie  horizontal  position,  the 
object  of  nature  is  accomplished,  and  the  ^c^breathing  ceta- 
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eeoua  animals  aye  aAafitea  lo  aP  the  droiuasta&eaa  of  an 
aquatic  life.  Anottier  beatttifbl  adaptation  is  observed  in  the 
position  of  the  mamm»,  Ibr  the  oetaeea,  like  warm-blooded 
qnadbrupeds,  suckle  their  yctaog ;  these  are  situated  upon 
the  breast,  and  when  the  young  animal  requires  to  su6k, 
the  mother  stands,  as  it  were,  upright  in  the  water,  with 
her  head  and  shoulders  elcTatisd  a^ive  the  surfkoe,  sup- 
porting herself  by  means  of  her  flippers  or  fbre-naws.  In 
this  position  she  is  enabled  to  supply  her  cub  witn  the  food 
whicn  nature  has  provide4»  and  which  she  could  not  have 
accomplished  had  the  mammee  been  placed  in  any  other 
position. 

There  is  another  extensive  tribe  of  aquatic  animals,  which 
are  provided  with  perfeift  articulated  members,  sometimes, 
indeed,  supplied  with  fringes  which  convert  them  into  a 
swimming  apparatus,  but  always  adapted  to  enable  the 
animals  to  walk  or  crawl  along  the  bottom.  Such  is  the 
ease  with  all  the  crustaceous  tribes,  the  crabs,  lobsters, 
prawns,  Sec.;  and  these  animals,  as  is  well  known,  can 
walk  on  dry  land  with  the  same  ease  as  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean.  When  they  swim,  it  is  by  means  of  the  tail,  which 
is  always  construeted  for  that  special  purpose,  and  is  large 
and  powerful. 

Nor  is  the  modiQcation  of  structure  less  striking,  when 
we  examine  those  land  animals  which  breathe  air,  and 
resort  only  occasionally  to  the  water,  than  when  we  con- 
template the  tribes  which  make  it  their  constant  re- 
«dence.  Progressive  motion  on  land, and  in  water  are 
BO  different,  that  the  organs  best  adapted  to  the  one  s<»i 
are  exactly  ^  most  unsuited  for  the  other.  In  the  one 
case,  the  body  being  much  heavier  than  the  surrounding 
medium,  requires  to  be  supported,  or  raised  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground ;  and  as  progression  is  performed  by 
^e  same  organs  which  serve  nur  supports,  it  follows  that 
the  speed  of  the  animal's  course  will  be  proportioned  to 
the  length  of  its  extremities:  in  the  other  ease,  the 
body  being  already  supported  b^  the  element  in  which  it 
tfoats,  tlie  length  of  the  extremities  wikild  be  onfy  an  im* 
pediment  to  the  progress  of  the  wiimal,  and  consequently 
they  arc,  ih'such  cases,  either  entirely  wanting,  or  i^uced 
U)  a  rudimentary  form,  at  least  inperfoctly  aquatic  animals. 
Thoee  which  resort  indiffeiently  either  to  the  land  or  water, 
as  they  are  Intermediate  in  habits,  so  are  they  likewise  inter* 
mediate  in  structure  between  these  two  extremes :  and  the 
degree  in  which  their  organisation  is  modified,  wnen  eom- 
pafed  with  either  of  the  two  types,  is  exactly  proportioned 
to  the  diiforence  of  their  habits  and  economy.  All  mam- 
mtXi  and  reptiles,  for  instance,  which  seek  their  food  in 
fre9h*water  rivers  and  lakes,  partake  more  of  terrestrial 
than  of  aquatic  habits ;  the  extent  of  water  with  which 
they  are  conversant  is,  in  this  case,  very  small  when  com- 
pared to  the  extent  of  land,  and  their  organisation  diflbrs 
but  slightly  ttoxn  that  of  ordinary  land  animals;  their  ex- 
tremities are  perfectly  developed,  and  of  the  ordinary  form, 
the  principal  aiflbrence  behig  that  their  toes  are  umted  by 
an  expanded  web  or  memlnane,  which  gives  the  paw  a 
broad  oar-like  form,  and  dius  converts  it  into  a  convenient 
instrument  of  swimming,  at  the  same  time  that  it  scarcely 
interferes  with  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  walking  and 
running  on  land.  Of  this  nature  are  the  extremities  of  all 
the  vertebrated  terrestrial  animals  which  seek  their  food  in 
fiesh  water,  the  otters,  beavers,  &c  among  mammals ;  the 
whole-order  of  Natatores,  compri^ng  tiie  ducks,  swans,  pe- 
licans, gulls,  auks>  puffins,  &c.  among  the  birds ;  and  the 
crocodiles,  alligators,  f^resh-water  tortoises,  and  frogs,  among 
the  reptiles.  All  these  animals  are,  pnmerly  speaking,  web- 
footed,  and  their  aquatic  habits  are  less  prominent  and 
power fril  than  their  t^restrial ;  their  organs  of  motion  in  fact 
are  but  little  different  from  those  of  common  terrestrial  ani- 
mals. In  those  whi^  frequent  the  salt  waiter^  on  the  con- 
trary, the  aquatic  habits  greatly  predominate  over  the  terres- 
trial :  they  Hve  less  on  land  than  in  water,  and  the  structure 
of  their  extremities  approiumates  more  to  that  of  purely 
aquatic  than  of  terrestrial  animals.  Their  legs  are  short  and 
inserted,  or,  as  it  were,  buried  in  the  common  integuments  of 
the  body,  as  for  as  the  elbows  and  knees  respectively,  leaving 
apparent  only  a  short  fin-like  paw,  which  is  un adapted  to 
terrestrial  progression,  exactly  in  proportion  to  its  fitness  as 
an  organ  of  swimming.  Their  progress  on  land  is  conse- 
quently slow  and  dimoult;  they  creep  rather  than  walk, 
dragging  the  body  along  the  ground,  and  leaving  a  brc^ 
mark  behind  them.  Few  species  possess  even  this  limited 
power  of  terrestrial  motion ;  ^lose  which  do,  however,  have 


the  structure  of  lihe  extremities  a  litHe  leas  approximated 
to  the  form  of  fins  than  the  purely  ooeaob  species.  The 
seals  and  walruses,  for  instance,  have  the  bones  of  the  paws 
and  feet  similar  to  those  of  ordinary  land  quadrupeds,  only 
much  shorter  and  more  flattened,  and  the  hind-legs  aro 
thrown  backwards  in  the  same  direction  as  the  tail.  '  StiU 
th^y  are  enabled  to  use  the  extremities,  in  a  certain  degree, 
for  walking  or  creeping  on  dry  land;  but  the  numerous 
tribes  of  cetaceous  animals  which  can  execute  no  kind  of 
motion  whatevei^out  of  the  water,  have  the  bones  of  the  an- 
terior extremities  flattened  and  connected  together  like  the 
stones  of  a  mosaic  pavement,  whilst  the  posterior  members 
are  entirely  wanting.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  sea- 
tortoises,  or,  as  they  are  more  properly  called,  turtles, 
when  compared  with  those  whicn  frequent  fresh  water 
ponds  and  rivers;  the  form  of  their  extremities  anproxi- 
mates  more  nearly  to  that  of  fins  than  of  foet,  and  tiieir 
aquatic  habits  consequently  predominate  over  their  ter- 
restrial. 

Thus  it  is  that  the.  peculiar  fimn  of  the  extremities  not 
only  indicates  the  degree  in  which  an  animal  is  aquatic,  but 
ev^n  the  nature  of  Uie  element  which  it  fl^uents.  If  it 
inhabit  firesh-water  ponds  and  rivers,  its  feet  are  simply 
webbed  between  the  toes,  but  in  other  respects  perfectly 
developed,  and  its  terrestrial  habtts  predominate  over  its 
aquatic :  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  iiihabit  the  salt  water,  its 
feet  are  flattened  i}[ito  the  form  of  fina^  the  hind  legs  are 
thrown  backwards  into  the  plane  of  the  body,  and  the 
aquatic  habits  greatly  predominate  over  the  terrestrial.  The 
first  are,  properly  speaking,  toeb'/ootid,  the  second  Jfn- 
footed.    [See  AmphvbiaJ 

AQUATIC  PLANTS,  in  horticultare,  are  those  which 
are  naturally  found  floating  in  deep  water,  and  are  care- 
frilly  distinguishefl  by  the  cultivator  from  mere  marsh  plants. 
The  mana^ment  of  them  when  they  are  hardy  is  of  the 
simplest  kind,  nothing  being  necessary  beyond  planting 
thenf  in  boxes  with  holes  in  the  sides,  and  sinking  them 
three  or  four  feet  below  the  surface  of  a  pond,  so  mat  the 
boxes  lie  upon,  or  among  the  mud  at  the  bottom. 

But  for  those  which  demand  the  protection  of  the  stove  or 

?:reen-house,  some  additional  precautiens  appear  requisite, 
f  left  to  themselves  in  such  situations*  the  uniformity  of 
temperature  is  such  as  to  deprive  them  in  some  measure  of 
the  repose  that  they  naturally  receive  from  the  alternation  of 
seasons ;  kept  constantly  in  a  growing  state,  their  excitability 
is  gradually  destroyed,  and  death  ensues  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  mode  of  treating  them  most  successfully  may 
be  collected  from  the  following  aecount  of  their  management 
at  Eaton  Hall,  given  in  the  Trtmsactiom  qf  the  Horticul- 
tural Societif, 

'  December,  1826»  when  the  leaves  were  decayed,  I  took 
up  the  bulbs  or  tubers  out  of  the  stone  eistcms  in  which  they 
had  grown  for  years,  and  put  them  into  pots  according  te 
the  sise  of  the  tubers,  andplunged  the  pots  in  water  to  within 
an  inch  of  their  rims.  They  remained  in  this  situation  in  , 
the  pine-stove  till  the  plants  began  to  show  leaves  kt  the 
April  and  May  following.  They  were  then  pUmted  in  cis- 
terns and  in  glazed  earthenware  pots  in  which  were  the 
following  soils : — ^in  the  bottom,  four  inches  of  strong  cLay 
made  solid;  above  this,  six  inches  of  light  mellow  loam,  and 
at  the  top,  an  inch  or  two  of  sand  to  keep  the  water  clear. 
The  cisterns,  which  are  made  of  Yorkshire  flags,  are  of  the 
following  dimensions, — 3  feet  long,  1  foot  8  inches  jbroad, 
and  I  foot  4  inches  deep.  They  were  placed  upon  the  end 
flues  of  pine-pits  where  the  fire  enters  and  escapes,  and  they 
were  elevated  with  brieks  to  within  eight  and  twelve  inches 
of  the  glass.  The  glazed  pots  were  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  inches  in  breadth  and  depth,  and  were  sin»larly 
placed,  except  a  few  that  were  plunged  in  corners  of  the 
melon-pits.  They  were  kept  constantly  fuH  of  water,  and  it 
frequently  was  made  to  run  over  in  order  that  the  water 
might  be  kept  pure.  The  temperature  of  the  pits  was  seldom 
under  80^,  and  in  sunshine  often  above  100^  of  Fahrenheit. 
No  air  was  admitted  at  the  lights  immediatelv  above  the 
plants.  As  the  plants  increased  in  growth,  they  put  out 
many  runners,  whidi  were  pinched  off  close  to  the  tubers. 
When  the  roots  reached  the  clay,  the  leaves  got  very  strong, 
raising  themsdves  on  the  sides  of  the  cisterns. 

*  The  NympJuea  ccerulea   and   N.  odoratot  under  si- 
milar treatment,  produced  abundance  of  flowers.    The  first 
flower  of  iV.  ruiira  opened  on  the  t3th  of  August;  on  the 
15th  it  was  AiUy  expanded,  and  measured  over  tne  disk  five 
I  inches  and  a  quarter.    Tlie  same  plant  produced  another 
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fl^nret  m  September,  sooiMrhat  larger,  and  witk  uineteeiv 
petals;  many  more  bods  were  formed,  bat  they  opened 
very  indifferently  towards  the  end  of  September ;  in  Octo> 
her  the  plants  began  to  lose  their  leaves.  When  this  was 
aeoomplished,  the  tubers  were  taken  out  of  the  cisterns  and 

Sut  into  small  pots  as  before  stated.  The  last  was  done  this 
ay  (December  U,  1827). 

'  The  Nelumldum  speciomm,  in  a  glazed  pot,  with  similar 
treatment,  plunged  in  leaves  in  the  same  pit,  has  flowered 
well  and  ripened  seeds.* 

Various  other  methods  have  been  recommended ;  but  they 
all  depend  for  their  success  upon  keeping  in  view  the  prin- 
ciple of  periodical  rest  and  rapid  growth  under  a  high  tem- 
perature, with  but  httle  air  during  the  season  of  vegetation. 

Some  verv  good  practical  observations  on  the  management 
of  both  hardy  and  tender  aquatics  have  been  given  by  Mr. 
Kent,  in  the  3d  volume  of  the  Hortiadtural  Transac- 
Horn,  p.  24. 

AQUATINTA  ENGRAVING.  The  word  oauaHnta 
is  a  compound  of  two  Latin  words,  aqua  (water)  ana  itnctus 
(stained),  by  which  is  implied  that  this  mode  of  engraving 
it  an  imitation  of  water-colour  or  India-ink  drawings.  The 
inventor,  a  German  artist  named  Le  Prince,  was  born  at 
Metz  in  1723.  His  method  was  to  sift  the  common  black 
resin,  when  tied  up  very  loosely  in  a  muslin  bag,  and  being 
shook  oyer  the  plate,  the  suiface  was  partly  covered  with 
the  particles ;  this  method  is,  in  some  cases,  still  adhered  to. 
It  was  then  fixed  by  a  moderate  heat  sufficient  to  make 
the  dust  adhere  without  fluxinff  or  becoming  an  even  var- 
nish :  he  thus  formed  a  granulated  surface  on  the  plate, 
usually  called  a  ground,  which  suffered  very  little  from 
the  action  of  the  diluted  acid,  yet  allowed  it  to  corrode 
very  freely  in  the  small  spaces  left  between  the  grains 
of  the  resm.  Mrs.  Catherine  Prestel,  also  a  German,  im- 
proved much  upon  the  meagre  works  of  Le  Prince,  and 
executed  several  laree  works  with  so  much  success,  that 
httle  more  was  found  wanting  than  a  ground  that  would 
adhere  better  to  the  plate  and  ^  yield  a  greater  number  of 
impressions ;  this  was  effected  by  dissolving  the  black  resin 
in  the  highest  rectified  spirits  of  wine  (alcohol),  and  then 
pouring  the  mixture  oVer  tne  nlate,  the  quantity-of  rdsih  de- 
termining the  coarseness  or  fineness  of  the  grain.  When 
the  plate  is  latge,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  brotul  and  shallow 
tin  pan  (with  a  spout  at  one  comer)  in  which  the  plate  is 
laid  inclining  from  the  upper  edge,  so  that  the  superfluous 
ground  may  be  saved ;  thid.  mast  be  quickly  returned  to  the 
bottle,  and  the  plate  laid,  inclining  a  little,  on  a  table,  so 
that  the  ground  may  run  to  the  lower  edge,  where  it  is 
wiped  off  ftom  the  extreme  edge  with  a  cloth.  .When  the 
ground  is  quite  dry,  ihe  surface  will  be  of  a  bright  copper 
colour,  and  in  a  few  hours  will  be  ready  for  use.  A  warm 
room  is  requisite  for  this  operation  in  cold  weather,  but  if 
hot,  the  early  morning  must  be  taken.  Pust  should  be 
most  carefully  avoided.  A  small  plate  mav  be  held  on  the 
points  of  the  fingers  and  thumb  of  the  left  nand  whilst  the 
ground  is  laid,  and  be  gently  moved  about  till  the  ground 
has  granulated  or  formed ;  this  aids  the  better  formation  or 
crystalli£i^tk>n  of  the  grain :  before  a  ground  is  laid,  the 

{)lates  are  to  be  well  cleansed  with  dry  whiting  and  a  dry 
inen  cloth,  it  being  absolutely  necessary  that  the  plate 
should  have  a  very  perfect  polish,  for  without  this  the 
granulation  cannot  be  well  effected.  Any  of  the  resinous 
gums  will,  with  spirits  of  wine,  make  a  ground,  but  the 
black  resin  is  generally  preferred.  As  the  proportions  can- 
not be  given,  it  is  usual  to  have  a  bottle  in  which  the 
IP'ound  is  much  too  stron|^  for  use,  ai;id  to  make  it  rcadv 
in  another  by  mixing  a  httle  of  the  strong  ground  with 
sufficient  spirits  of  wine.  The  modern  aquatinters  have 
another  advantage  over  their  predecessors  in  using  a  com- 
position for  painting  the  forma  of  leaves  of  trees,  or  other 
objects,  where  the  trouble  of  surrounding  the  forms  by  a 
varnish  would  be  too  great.  This  composition  is  made  of 
moist  sugar  or  treacle  added  to  the  same  bulk  of  whitingt 
and  ground  well  on  a  slab  with  a  little  water ;  a  very  small 
proportion  of  gum  Arabic  or  gamboge  may  be  added.  When 
this  compositwn  is  used,  it  must  be  thoroughly  dry  before 
the  varnish  is  passed  over  it ;  the  varnish  also  must  be  al- 
lowed time  to  dry,  after  which,  cold  water  poured  on  the 
plate  will  in  a  few  minutes  bring  off  all  the  composition 
and  the  varnish  which  had  passed  over  it,  leaving  the  forms 
perfect  and  the  ground  in  Uiose  places  free  to  receive  the 
acid  again — the  remamder  of  the  plate  being  permanently 


sApped  (mt\3^iSk»  yaniish :  tbii  Tacnkh  i*  eitiher  Caaada 
balsam  or  tur^ntine  v&raish  mixed  with  a  little  lamp- 
black and  afrits  of  turpentine ;  with  this  also  the  margin 
of  the  plate  is  io  be  varnished,  leaving  a  narrpw  strip  of  the 
ground  for  trials.  These  trials  are  made,  after  each  time 
that  the  acid  has  been  on  the  plate»  by  taking  off  a  small 
portion  of  the  strip  with  spirits  of  turpentine,  cleaning  the 

Slace  well,  and  then  rubbing  in  with  the  finger  a  little  pow- 
ered white  lead;  this  process  will  give  a  good  idcA  or  the 
actual  and  comparative  strength  ef  tints.  It.  is  only  by 
these  trials  that  the  aquatintcr  knows  what  he  is  doing,, 
for  the  acid  varies  so  greatly  with  the  weather,  that  what 
might  be  considered  very  weak  in  a  oool  morning,  becomes 
very  strong  towards  the  evening ;  for  this  and  other  obvious 
reasons,  if  the  room  be  kept  at  an  equal  temperature,  the 
work  will  advance  with  mucn  greater  certainty  than  when  it 
varies  by  the  changes  of  weather.  The  design  intended  to 
be  engraved  is  'then  made  on  the  ground ;  this  is  done  in 
the  following  manner : — The  design  is  first  copied  on  very 
thin  transparent  paper,  called  tracing-paper ;  between  this 
tracing  and  the  prepared  ground  on  tne  plate  a  thin  sheet 
of  paper  is  placed,  which  has  been  rubbea  over  with  lamp- 
black, or  vermilion,  and  sWeet  oil ;  every  line  of  the  design 
is  then  gone  over  with  on  instrument  called  ^  blutu  point, 
with  a  moderate  pressure,  uid  is  thus  transferred  to  the 
ground  so  securely  that  the  acid  cannot  destroy  it. 

Before  the  acid  is  poured  on  tira  plate,  a  border  or  wall 
of  wax,  about  an  inch  in  depth,  is  placed  rouiid  the  margin  of 
the  plate.  The  borderine  wax  is  made  by  melting  together 
one  pound  of  burgundy  pitch,  half  a  pound  of  bees'  wax,  and  a 
wine  glass  ildl  of  sweet  oil ;  when  melted,  to  be  poured  itito 
cold  water  and  worked  into  small  cakes.  When  wanted,  these 
cakes  are  put  into  lukewarm  ^ater  and  made  into  small  rolls 
like  a  sausage,  then  flattened,  and  one  of  the  edges  being  a 
little  melted  at  the  fire,  is  to  be  pressed  close  to  the  plate 
with  a  wet  finger,  making  a  spout  at  dne  corner ;  this  should 
be  well  'performed,  or  the  acid  yrill  get  beneath  it  and  occa- 
sion much  mischief.  In  order  to'  make  the  wax  adhere, 
the  plate  should  be  made  as  warm  as  the  hand  of  the 
operator. 

The  plate  being  so  far  made  ready,  the  c0mj>letion  of  the 
design  is  resumed  by  stopping  out  the  highest  lights  on 
the  edges  of  clouds,  water,  &c.,  with  a  mixture  of  Canada 
balsam  or  turpentine  varnish,  and  the  perfictly  impalpable 
oxide  of  bismuth  (bismuth  is  preferred  on  account  of  its 
weight) ;  these  are  mixed  with  a  spatula  on  a  slab,  and  Used 
with  a  small  sable  brush,  diluting  the  varnish  occasionally 
with  spirits  of  turpentine*  Nexi  pour  on  the  acid,  which 
has  been  prepared  bjr  mixing  One -sixth  of  a  pint  of  the 
strongest  acid  to  fivo-sixths  of  a  pint  of  water ;  let  it  remain, 
according  to  its  strength,  from  half  a  minute  to  a  minute/ 
then  pour  it  off,  and  ^ash  the  plate  three  or  fbur  times  with 
clean  water,  and  dry  it  with  a  clean  linen  cloth  or  a  pair  of 
bellows :  the,  last  is  tbe  best,  if  the  stoppincr-out  varnish 
should  not  be  perfectly  hard.  If  on  trymg  the  strip  the 
tint  is  found  not  to  be  sufficient,  repeat  the  acid  for  another 
half  ifiinute,  and  then  proceed.  The  colour  of  the  bismuth 
varnish  must  be  changed  for  the  second  stopping  out,  by 
adding  a  little  chromic  yellow,  vermilion,  or  lamp-black,  or 
any  other  colour  that  is  not  destrd}'ed  by  the  acid.  The  co- 
lour is  to  be  changed  after  each  application  of  the  acid,  that 
the  engraver  may  remember  in  what  places  he  has  carried 
forward  his  work,  what  tints  have  b^n  softened  at  their 
edges,  &c. 

It  is  impossible  to  givie  a  scale  of  times  fbr  each  cmplov- 
ment  of  the  acid,  but  the  following  may  serve  as  a  guide. 
If  the  first  tint  has  half  a  minute,  the  second  may  take 
three-quarters,  the  third  one  minute,  the  fifth  one  mi- 
nute and  three-quarters,  the  sixth  two  minutes  and  a  half, 
the  seventh  five  minutes,  the  eighth  twelvd  minutes,  fro. 
The  acid  should  be  strengthened  a  very  little  after  each 
application ;  and  it  may  be  so  equally  done  that  the  abm'e 
proportions  wiU  serve  very  well  as  a  general  rule,  dependinfr 
on  the  strength  of  the  tints  requiroi.  When  the  ground 
changes  to  a  grey  colour  it  is  beginning  to  fail,  and  must  be 
taken  off  by  heating  the  plate  till  the  ordering  wax  will  lift 
off;  after  tnis,  sweet  oil  is  applied  to  the  whole  surfiice,  and  a 
brisk  heat  beneath  the  plate  will  brine^  off  all  the  different 
Varnishes  with  a  linen  cloth  ;  then  an  oil  rubber,  made  of  fine 
woollen  cloth,  rolled  up  hard  and  the  end  cut  off,  applied 
with  sweet  oU,  will  take  out  the  stains ;  tints  which  are  too 
strong  may  be  soften^  or  even  rubbed  out.    Perhaps  it 
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need  not  be  added,  that  a  ring^e  grain  of  sand  or  any  otber 
hard  substance  under  the  rubMr  will  ruin  the  whole  work. 
Grradaiions  in  skies,  &c«  are  sometimes  made  in  this  manner, 
though  more  ^nerally  by  pouring  the  acid  on  slowly,  be- 
ginmng  at  the  darkest  corner.  It  will  frequently  happen  that 
some  portions  of  the  varnishes  will  become  so  hard,  that  the 
common  method  will  not  stir  them ;  in  this  case  a  little  of  the 
oil  of  spike  lavender  ftppli^  with  the  finger  is  quite  certain  to 
IHToduoe  the  eflbct  The  plate  is  now  cleaned  with  spirits  of 
turpentine  and  sent  to  the  printer  to  prove,  after  which  it  is  to 
be  exceedingly  well  cleaned  with  turpentine,  &c,  and  another 
ground  laid;  this  should  be  done  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  the  grains  fall  exactlv  on  the  granulations  of  the 
former  ground,  which  is  called  re-biting.  It  is  done  by 
making  the  ground  much  stronger  than  was  used  before. 
Fortunately,  the  liquid  ground  has  a  natural  tendency  to 
granulate  upon  the  same  places  as  before,  and  when  the 
acid  is  again  applied  it  will  act  in  the  same  interstices  as 
before,  and  only  wants  a  little  care  to  make  it  answer.  The 
process  for  the  second  ground  is  the  same  as  for  the  first ; 
re-touching  with  the  acid  those  tints  which  require  more 
depth,  and  stopping  out  those  parts  that  are  sufficiently 
dark.  Another  proof  must  be  taken,  and  the  plate^  then 
finished  with  the  burnisher,  which  some  use  with  oil,  but 
others  prefer  it  dry,  previously  filling  the  whole  plate  with 
powdered  white  lead,  by  whibh  it  can  be  seen  how  much 
nas  been  burnished  down,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
colour  left- in  the  plate. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  aquatinta  engraving  has  suffered 
much  odium  from  the  facihty  with  which  inferior  plates 
can  be  produced ;  but  it  is  capable  of  the  greatest  beauties, 
as  maybe  seen  in  the  justly-celebrated  plates  to  the  Hunch- 
hacK by  W.  Daniell,  Esq.  K.  A. ;  Mr.  Ostervalds  work  On 
Sicily  ;  and  many  others. 

AQUA  TOFAN A,  a  poisonous  fluid  invented  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  an  Italian  woman  of 
the  name  of  To&na.  This  woman,  who  resided  first  at  Pa- 
lermo, and  afterwards  at  Naples,  was  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  a  dass  of  persons  known  under  the  name  of  Secret 
'  Poisoners  [see  Poisoning,  Sbcrbt],  who  in  antient  tunes 
were  believed  to  possess  the  power  of  destroying  life  at  any 
stated  period,  from  a  few  hours  to  a  year ;  and  who,  during 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  were  regarded  in 
all  the  nations  of  Europe  with  extraordinary  terror.  In  the 
year  1659,  during  tiie  pontificate  of  Alexander  VII.,  it  was 
observed  at  Rome  that  many  young  married  women  became 
widows,  and  that  many  husbands,  suspected  to  be  not  agree- 
able to  their  wives,  died  suddenly.  The  government  used 
eieat  vig^ance  to  detect  the  poisoners ;  suspicion  at  lenffth 
fell  on  a  society  of  young  wives,  whose  president  appeared  to 
be  an  old  woman,  who  pretended  to  foretell  future  events, 
aiid  who  had  often  predicted  very  exactly  the  death  of  many 
persons.  By  means  of  a  crafty  female  their  practices  were 
detected ;  the  whole  society  were  arrested  and  put  to  the 
torture,  and  the  old  woman,  whose  name  was  Spara,  together 
with  four  others,  were  puUicljr  executed.  It  appears  that 
8para,  who  was  a  Sicilian^  derived  her  art  firom  Tofana  at 
Palermo,  the  latter  selling  the  poison,  which  from  hence 
acquired  the  name  of  '  Aqua  della  Tofana,*  in  small  glass 
phials  with  this  inscription,  *  Manna  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Bani* 
and  ornamented  with  the  image  of  the  saint.  Though  this 
infamous  woman  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  she  was  at  length 
dragged  from  a  monastery,  in  which  she  had  taken  refo|;e, 
and  put  to  the  torture.  She  confessed  that  she  had  been  in- 
strumental to  the  death  of  no  less  than  600  persons.  The 
dose  of  her  poison  was  from  four  to  six  drops :  yet  though,  in 
this  state  of  concentration,  its  nature  could  not  be  detected, 
it  was  subsequently  discovered  to  consist  of  a  solution  of 
arsenic ;  but  so  little  was  that  age  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  chemical  analysis,  that  they  had  no  means  of  detecting  a 
solution  of  arsenic  so  highly  concentrated  that  from  four  to 
six  drops  was  a  mortal  dose,  whereas,  at  present,  even  when 
arsenic  has  been  dissolved  in  the  stomach  and  mixed  with 
vegetable  and  animal  fluids,  it  may  be  reduced  to  its  metallic 
form,  and  made  to  exhibit  HA.  the  physical  properties  of  the 
metal  to  the  noAa/eye,  with  as  great  distinctness  as  in  any 
quantity,  however  large,  v^ien  only  the  twentieth  part  qf  a 
grain  hcu  been  frocttred.  Modem  chemistry,  therefore,  has 
deprived  the  poisoner  of  all  chance  of  escape  by  conceahng 
or  disguising  the  poison  he  administers. 

AQUEDUCT,  or  AQUiBDUCT  {aquiP  ductus),  as  it 
was  formerly  more  correctly  written,  is  composed  of  two 


Latin  words,  aqua^  in  the  senitive  case'  aqtue,  and  ductue^ 
si^pifjring  together,  a  conductor  or  conduit  of  water.  In 
this,  its  more  extended  sense,  the  term  aqueduct  may  be 
applied  to  all  sorts  of  pipes  and  channete  for  the  con- 
veyance of  water,  but  it  is  commonly  restricted  in  its  appli- 
cation to  constructions  of  a  somewhat  peculiar  description, 
which  have  been  formed  above  the  sumce  of  the  ground  ~ 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  streams  of  water  in  a  regu- 
larly, but  slightly  descending  current  across  valleys  and 
over  plains,  frdm  one  comparatively  high  point  to  anothw. 
The  canal  or  conduit  callea  the  New  River,  by  whidi  water  ' 
is  brought  into  London  from  a  distant  source,  is  strictly 
an  aqueduct,  but  it  is  not  what  is  generally  understood  by 
the  term,  in  any  part  of  its  lenffth.  Indeed  we  have  not 
in  this  country  an  example  of  the  sort  of  structure  which 
the  term  designates,  though  it  may  be  exemplified  by  some 
of  the  canal  and  railwav  ducts  in  the  north  of  England  and 
in  Scotland,  such  as  Barton  Bridge,  in  Lancashire,  which 
carries  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  s  canal  over  the  river  IrweU ; 
the  bridge  which  carries  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Union 
Canal  over  the  valley  of  the  water  of  Leith  at  Slateford ; 
and  the  Sankey  viaduct  in  the  line  of  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  railway.  The  former  of  these  liave  been  some- 
times called  aqueducts,  but  thii  application  of  the  term  only 
leads  to  confusion,  unless  bridge  be  superadded;  struc- 
tures for  the  purpose  of  carrying  a  canal  are  indeed  more 
strictly  viaducts  than  aqueducts.  Neverdidess,  such  is  the 
form  and  structure  of  an  aqueduct,-*a  series  of  piers  equi- 
distant, or  nearly  8o,^with  arches  connecting  their  heads  to 
form  one  continuous *and  neariy  level  line,  on  the  back  of 
which  is  the  channel  or  water-course. 

We  do  not  read  of  any  aqueducts,  properly  so  called,  till 
the  RomMi  period,  yet  contrivances  ror  the  conveyance  of 
water  fi^m  a  distant  source  for  the  supply  of  a  city  are  of 
great  antiquity.  Herodotus  (iii.  60)  describes  the  mode  in 
which  Eupalinus,  an  architect  of  Megara,  supplied  thetity 
of  Samos  with  water.  A  hill  900  Greek  feet  high  was 
pierced  by  a  tunnel  seven  stadia,  or  4200  feet  long.  The 
tunnel  was  eight  feet  hiffh  and  eisht  feet  wide,  and  in  it 
there  was  cut  a  channel  thirty  feet  deep  (if  the  text  is  cor- 
rect) and  three  feet  wide,  through  which  tiie  water  was  con- 
veyed in  pipes  (6x(rtv6fitPov  cUt  iruiKrtvtav)  from  a  large 
source  to  the  city.  In  translating  the  woid  tnaXi^v  {solm) 
by  the  usual-  term  '  pipe,*  we  do  not  mean  either  to  assert 
or  deny  that  pipes,  properly  speaking,  of  wood  or  metal 
were  used  on  wis  occasion:  the  wora  may  here  signify 
merely  channel  stones. 

Aqueducts  were  most  extensively  used  by  the  Romans, 
and  on  the  sites  or  in  the  vicinities  of  many  of  their  more 
in^portant  cities  in  Asia  and  Africa,  as  well  as  in  Europe, — 
in  Greece,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  as  in  Italy  and  Sicily—parts 
remain,  even  to  the  present  day,  of  extensive  constructions 
of  the  kind.  That  of  Segovia,  for  instance,  in  Old  Castile, 
erected  in  the  time  of  Tr^gan,  is  a  magnificent  woik.  The 
neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Rome  itself  is  pre-eminently 
distinguished  by  a  long  series  of  these  almost  imperishable 
memorials  of  her  antient  magnificence. . 

The  aqueducts  of  the  Romans  were  built,  for  to  most 
part,  of  brick,  and  consisted,  as  we  have  said,  of  nearly 
square  piers  running  up  to  the  same  height,— the  necessaiy 
fall  of  the  course  being  considered—  and  connected  by  semi- 
circular arches,  over  which  the  conduit  ran.  This  conduit 
had  a  paved  or  tiled  floor,  and  was  inclosed  laterally  by  walls 
of  brick  or  stone,  and  covered  with  a  transverse  arch,  or  by 
a  simple  flat  coping  of  stone.  This  species  of  conduit  fre- 
quently involved  a  serious  difficulty,  for  if  the  source  of  the 
water  conveyed  were  much  higher  than  the  place  at  which 
it  was  to  be  delivered,  and  the  distance  too  short  to  redgce 
the  flow  of  water  to  a  proper  velocity,  the  stream  had 
to  be  carried  in  a  winding  direction  to  expend  the 
height  in  a  ereater  length.  Otherwise,  the  pressure  of 
water  fi!om  &e  head  would  burst  or  blow  up  the  cover- 
ing arch  or  coping  of  th^  aqueduct,  render  the  woik  use- 
less, and  inundate  the  country  over  which  it  was  attempted 
to  carry  it. 

Some  idea  ma^  be  formed  of  the  extent  and  importance  of 
the  Roman  works  of  this  kind  when  it  is  stated,  that  Rome 
was  supplied  with  water  from  sources  varyinff  from  thirty 
to  sixty  miles  in  distance,  and  that  at  one  period  of  its  history 
no  less  than  twenty  aqueducts  brought  as  many  dUferent 
streams  of  water  across  the  wide  plaiii  or  Campagna  in 
which  the  city  stands.    Great  portions  of  the  distance  were 
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of  coona  in  everr  case  occupied  by  artifieial  ohanneU  wind- 
ing alon^  the  sides  of  hillt  and  mountains ;  and  long  tun- 
nels earned,  the  streams  through  these  natural  barriers  when 
occasion  required,  but  noTerttiriess  the  arcaded  duet  led 
the  streams  across  the  deep  valleys,  and  the  aqueduct 
was  in  every  ease  required  to  carry  it  onwards  from  the 
hills  over  the  wide  plain  to  the  doors  of  the  eternal  city. 
These  metropolitan  aqueducts  were  of  various  lengths,  ao- 
eordinff  to  the  direction  in  which  they  came,  but  in  one  of 
fhem  the  series  of  arches  is  calculated  at  nearly  7000,  their 
height  beinff  in  many  places  more  than  a  hundred  feet. 
There  is  no£ing  more  interesting  or  mem  really  beautiftil, 
in  the  existing  ruins  of  antient  Rome  than  the  remains  of' 
these  splendid  works,  which  radiate,  in  almost  every  direc- 
tion, and  run  across  the  almost  level  plain  out  of  which  its 
hills  arise  in  long  arcaded  series,  whose  simplicity  and  un- 
broken continuity  produce  a  degree  of  fpran&ur  unmatched 
by  the  more  laboured  and  more.pretendmg  works  within  Uie 
walls. 

Sextus  Julius  Frontinus,  idio  was  inspector  of  the  aque- 
ducts of  Rome  under  the  Bmperor  Nerva,  has  left  a  treatise 
on  this-  subject,  which  contams  much  curious  inibrmation. 

SSee  Frontinus.]  Some  of  the  more  remarkable  aque- 
iucts  wiH  be  noti<»d  under  the  names  of  the  cities  to  which 
they  belong,  or  the  individuals  whose  name  they  bear.  The 
modes  in  use,  both  in  antient  and  modern  times,  for  distri- 
buting water  through  a  large  city  when  brought  to  the  great 
reservoirs  will  be  noticed  und«r  the  head  oi  Watbr  and 
Watbr-pipes. 

Modem  Rome  is  abundantlv  supplied  with  water  by  three 
of  the  antient  aqueducts,  which  have  undergone  repairs  and 
restorations :  the  most  important  was  made  by  that  great 
papal  reformer,  Sixtus  V.,  from  whose  oonventual  name  of 
Dfother  Felix  (Fra  Felice)  one  of  the  streams  so  delivered  is 
called  the  Acqua  Felice. 

Aqueducts  have  heea  constructed  in  modom  times,  and  of 
.these  the  most  celebrated  are  that  <tf  Caserta  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  of  Maintenon  near  Versailles  in  France, 
and  that  of  Bemfica,  called  Agoa»  Uvret^  near  Xisbon  in 
Portugal. 
AQUIBA,  rO^>  or  Akibah  ben  Joseph,  called  by 

Epiphanius  and  Hieron^us  Barakiba,  lived  at  the  end  of 
^  first  and  at  the  begmning  of  the  second  century  aj>., 
and  was  president  <^  the  academy  at  Lydda  and  Tabae, 
as  disciple  and  successor  of  rabbi  Gamaliel,  and  one  of  tbe 
most  frtmoos  doctors  of  the  Mishnab.  The  Jews  assert 
that  things  which  were  unknown  to  Moses  were  revealed 
unto  Akibah.  According  to  Jochia,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Mishnah  originated  from  the  verbal  and  writtenlnstruotions 
of  Akibah.  According  to  Zakat,  the  whole  of  the  Mishnah 
came  from  Akibali,  who  lived  120  years.  When  he  was 
forty  years  of  age  he  fell  iir  love  with  the  daughter  of  Kalba 
Shwa,  in  whose  service  he  lived  as  herdsman.  She  promjsed 
to  marry  him  if  he  became  a  rabbi.  Akibah  studied  forty  years 
with  great  zeal,  and  had  24,000  disciples,  among  whom  was 
Rabbi  Jose,  the  author  of  the  Great  Jewish  Chronicles. 
He  joined  the  pseudo-Messias,  Bar  Cocheba  (Coziba),  who 
raised  disturbances  in  Judea.  The  Emperor  Hadrian,  in 
whose  time  the  insurrection  took  place,  after  taking  Bitter 
or  Bethara,  put  many  Jews  to  death,  and  ordered  Akibah 
io  be  killed  by  iron  combs,  with  which  his  skin  was  taken 
off.  Akibah  was  buried  in  Tiberias,  where  his  tomb  was 
annually  visited  by  his  admiren  between  Easter  and  Pen- 
tecost   The  book  Jezirah  (rrW)»  which  some  ascribe  to 

T  • : 

Adam,  and  others  attribute  lo  Akibah,  is  the  chief  book  of 
cabalistic  doctrines.  The  two  last  editions  of  this  famous 
book  are  by  Rittangel,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  com- 
mentary, Amst  1642,4 ;  and  lately,  by  Friderichvon  Meyer 
at  Frankftirt  on  the  Main,  with  a  German  translation, 
1832,  4to. 

A'QIHLA  (the  Eagle),  a  constellation  situated  above,  so 
as  to  rest  on,  Caprioomus  and  Aquarius.  It  may  be  readily 
found  by  means  of  the  head  of  Draco  and  the  bright  star  a 
IjfTmy  since  a  line  passing  between  jS  and  y  Draconis,  and 
throng  a  Lyr»»  passes  through  a  bright  star  of  the  first 
magmtude,  a  Aouiln,  cutting  also  two  stare  of  the  third 
magnitude,  /3  and  y>  situated  directly  above  and  below  a. 
This  constellation  is  on  4he  meridian  at  8'  o'clock  p.  if. 
in  the  middle  of  September,  at  about  40^  of  elevation. 
Its  principal  stars  are  here  given,  as  in  preoedin^  con- 
stellations. The  number  incUwed  in  a  parenthesis  is  that 
of  PiazzL 
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In  the  Greek  mythology  this  constellation  represents 
the  eagle  of  Jupiter.  According  to  some,  it  \a  the  bird 
which  was  the  tormentor  of  Prometheus.  M.  Dupuis  con* 
jectures,  but  with  very  little  probability,  that  the  name  was 
given  when  Aquila  was  near  the  summer  solstice,  and  that 
the  bird  of  highesf  flight  was  chosen  to  express  the  greatest 
elevation  of  the  sun. 

The  constellation  Antinous  is  usually  considered  as  a 
part  of  Aquila,  and  is  treated  as  such  in  catalogues.  It  is 
represented  as  a  boy  in  the  grasp  of  the  eagle,  and  its  prin- 
cipal stars  are  9,  0,  ^  r,  and  X,  in  the  above  catalogue.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  placed  in  the  heavens  by  the  order  of 
the  Emperor  Hadrian,  in  memory  of  a  fovourite  of  that ' 
name,  who  is  generally  supposed  to  have  perished  in  the 
Nile,  A.D.  131.  Othere  have  supposed  it  to  refer  to  the 
fabulous  history  of  Ganymede,  who  was  carried  to  heaven 
by  the  eagle  of  Jupiter ;  but  this  is  rendered  unlikely  by 
the  silence  of  Ptolemy,  who,  though  he^  speaks  of  the  greup 
of  stars  in  question,  does  not  cul  them  tl^e  constellation 
Antinous,  but  simply  '  unformed  stars,  amone  which  is  An- 
tinous.* Had  Che  two  figures  originally  contamed  any  refor- 
ence  to  the  mythology  above  alluded  to,  it  is  most  probable 
that  the  constellation  would  have  been  regularly  distin- 
guished lonff  before  the  time  of  Ptolemy. 

A'QUILA,  a  considerable  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
an4  the  chief  place  of  the  province  called  Abjuzzo  Ultra  rri- 
mo.  It  is  situated  six  miles  south  of  the  ruins  of  Amiternun^ 
a  town  of  the  Vestini,  and  the  birth-place  of  the  historian  Sal- 
lustius,  where  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  and  other  build- 
ings are  still  seen  near  the  village  of  San  Vittorino.  Re- 
mains of  another  town,  called  ForconiOm,  an  episcopal  see 
in  the  early  Christian  ages,  and  which  was  rumed  by  the 
Longobards,  are  found  about  four  miles  south  of  Aquila, 
near  a  place  called  Bagno.  The  origin  of  Aquila  appeara 
to  have  been  in  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  inhabitants 
of  various  ruined  towns  in  that  neighbourl^ood  tbsu^ht  of 
uniting  and  building  a  place  of  defence  against  the  mcur-^ 
sions  of  forei^  and  domestic  depredators,  so  common  in  that 
age.  Fredenc  II.,  emperor  and  king  of  Siriljr,  is,  however, 
considered  as  the  real  founder  of  Aquila,  having  given  it  a 
diploma  or  charter,  assigning  to  the  new  city  a  territory 
which  comprehended  the  two  districts  of  Amitemum  and 
Foroonium.  The  name  of  Aquila  is  said  to  have  been  fint 
given  by  him  in  honour  of  the  emblem  of  the  imperial  eagle. 
He  wished  to  make  the  new  town  a  bulwark  of  his  khigdom 
on  the  fipontier  of  the  ps^l  states.  In  1254  the  episcopal 
see  of  Forconium  was  transferred  to  Aquila.  This  city  be- 
came populous  and  powerful,  and  acted  a  conspicuous  part 
in  all  tne  wars  that  followed  the  first  French  invasion  ofthe 
kingdom  under  Charies  of  Anjou.  It  generally  took  part 
with  the  popes  and  the  Angevins  against  the  Aragonese. 

Aitor  Charles  V.  had  taken  possession  of  Naples,  the 
French,  under  General  Lautrec,  havin^^  invaded  the  king- 
dom, took  possession  of  Aquila;  the  imperial  army,  how- 
ever, retook  it  soon  after,  and  the  prince  of^ Orange,  who 
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commknded  in  the  name  of  Charles,  irritatod  bv  the  disaf-- 
fectlon  of  its  inhabitant^  laid  enormotis  contrwutions  on 
them*  in  onW  to  pa^  ^hioh  all  Ib6  plate  and  the  treadurea 
of  the  churches  wei«  taken.  Numbers  of  the  citizena  were 
imprisODod,  and  noviTovte^B^^a  eomtnltt^d  by  the  soldiers 
OB  the  inhabitants.  This  oteuriediB  1529.  The  {dague, 
\fhich  broke  out  aooti  after,  completed  the  desolation  of  the 
city,  which  never  after  recovered  its  former  prosperity.  .  It 
wa&lona  considered  the  first  city  ia  the  whole  kingdom  next 
to  Naptes,  and  it  ooutd  muster  1.5,000  armed  men  at  the 
sound  of  the  alarm-bell.  Cliarles  V.  ^uilt  the  castle«  which 
is  situated  in  the  highest  part  of  the  city,  and  was  considered 
very  strong  at  the  time.  Aquila  is  en  the  slope  of  a  hill, 
ai  the  fbot  of  whicli  Uie  river  ^temo  or  Pesoara  flows. 
It  commands  the  view  of  a  fino  valley  about  sixteen  miles  ii;i 
length,  watered  by  numerous  springs,  and  productive  in 
com,  f^uit  trees,  flax,  and  especisuly  aafliroQ.  The  hills  are 
covered  wiUi  vineyards,  and  tne  loily  Apennines,  which  rise 
behind  on  both  sides,  afford  pasture  in  sammer  to  numerous 
herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep.  The  chain  to  the 
north-east  of  Aquila  Is  averto|^l  by  Monte  Gomo,  and 
that  to  the  south- west  by  the  mounts  called  Pella  Duchessa, 
whicti  divide  the  valley  of  the  Aterno  from  that  of  the.Salto, 
a  branch  of  the  Velino.  [See  Auautzo.]  Aquila  has 
manufactures  of  linens,  paper,  leather,  and  woollen  cloths: 
its  comfits  0^  sweetmeats  have  a  great  reputation.  Its 
population,  according  to  the  Italian  itineraries  of  1830,  is 
,13,000.  The  walls  are  above  three  miles,  in  extent,  but  a 
great  portion  of  the  enclosed  space  is  now  occupied  by  gar- 
dens. It  had  once  twelve  gites,  eight  of  which  have  &en 
bk)cked  up.  Aquila  has  declined,  white  Chieti,  Lanciano, 
Teramo,  and. other  towns  of  Abnizzo,  have  increased. 

The  province  of  Aqntla.  which  once  occupied  the  largest 
part  of  Abru«Bo,  has  been  of  late  rears*  divided  into  two 
intendenze  or  divisi^^ns,  the  chief  towns  of  which  are  Aquila 
and  Teramo.  Aquila  is  the  residence  of  the  intendente, 
and  also  of  a  military*  commandant :  the  civil  and  criminal 
courts  for  its  division  are  held  here.  It  has  also  a  lyceum. 
The  streets,  though  generrtlly  Uarrow,  are  straight,  and  it 
has  two  squares  ornamented  with  fountains.  The  palace  of 
justice,  or  town  house,  and  the  episcopal  palace  and  cathe- 
dral, are  its  principal  buildings.  It  reckoned  once  above  one 
hundred  churches,  and  numerous  monasteries,  besides  twelve 
nunneries ;  many  of  the  chunihes,  however,  had  fiillen  to 
niin  already  in  the  last  century.  Others  have  been  since 
suppressed. 

Aquila  is  the  residence  of  many  families  of  the  provincial 
nobility.  Its  inhabitants  speak  Italian,  like*  their  neigh- 
bours of  the  Roman  state,  and  not  dialect,  as  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom.  It  lies  in  42°  20'N.  Jat.,  1 3°  28' E.  long.,  106 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Naples,  and  57  N.E.  of  Rome.  There  is 
a  post  road  fh>m  Aquila  to  Sulmona,  32  miles  distant,  and 
from  thence  to  Naples.  A  mountain  road  leads  fh)m  Aquila 
over  the  pass  of  Anfrodoco  to  Rieli  in  Sabina,  and  from 
thence  to  Rome.  (Bernardino  Curillo,  Annali  delta  Cittd 
deir  Aouiia.)  ^ 

A'Q UILA,  Ar^Xac*  tTlTpip,  was,  according  to  Epiphanius, 
DePanderibmeiMensuris.ctip.  15,  a  relative  of  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  and  converted  from  idolatry  to  Christianity,  but 
afterwards  exoommunicated  on  account  of  his  idolatrous 
astrology.  He  embraced  Judaism,  was  circumcised,  and 
translated  the  Old  Testament  literally  into  Greek  (Iron.  iii. 
24  ;  Euseb.  Demofut.  Evang.  vii.  1 ;  Hieronymus,  ep,  ad 
Pammach,  0pp.  $d.  Mart.  t.  iv.  p.  ii,  p.  255).  Aquila  ad- 
hered so  strictly  to  the  Hebrew  text  that  he  translated 
rWWm  iv  w^TaXaiy,  "irnr  frnX'rrvSrfic,  JIK  by  ftitv,  TWH 

avSpis,  The  word  HD  Tlf  i^^»  ^u.,  he  translated  vcdvi c  and 
ITIWD  anointed,  dr  the  iilessiah,  Ps.  ii.  ^Xsifipiivoc,  and  con- 
sequently th^  Jews  preibrred  his  translation  to  the  Septua- 
gint.  It  appears  alto  froir  Irenseus,  iii.  24,  that  the  Ebionites 
used  the  translation  of  Aquila  in  order  to  support  their  Ju- 
daixing  tenets.  The  remains  of  this  translation  have  been 
edited  by  Mont&uoon,  M artianay,  and  others,  in  the  Hexa- 
pla  of  Origen.  [See  Hkxapla.]  Dathe  de  Aquila  Reli- 
quiii  Interprstationig  Rosea  in  Opuscidie  Dathii  ed.  Rosen- 
muUer,  lips.  1746,  8.  Sohlousner,  Optticula  Critica  ad 
vereiones  Oreecas  Vet,  Test,  pertinentia.  Lips.  1812,  8 ;  Ca- 
pblh,  CriOea  Saera^^  Scharfimbeirg,  1.  v.  c.  3.  t  ii.  p.  805. 
The  translator  VrTWf  in  the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem,  is 
calltd  jn  the  Talmud  of  Babyton  DITpM^,  Onkelos.  [See 
Onkri^os.]  J 


AQUILE^GI  A,  fiterallT  the  Watergatherer,  because  tho 
leaves  collect  water  in  their  hollow,  is  a  small  genus  of 
plants,  commonly  called  Columbines,  belonging  to  thecrow- 
fbot  tribcr  of  which  several  species  cLre  cultivated  in  gardens. 
They  are  known  from  acoixitum,  to  which  they  are  tne  ihost 
nearly  related,  by  the  leaves  of  the  calvx  being  all  of  the 
same  form  and  size,  and  by  the  petals  having  each  a  long 
ciurved  horn  or  spur  at  the  oase.  All  the  S]^i68  are  hand* 
some  perennials,  easily  propagated  by  dividing  the  crown 
of  their  roots :  the  commonest,  hence  named  A.  tulgaris,  is 
found  in  woods  and  thickets  in  this  and  all  other  parts  of 
Europe ;  it  h^  produced  many  varieties,  difiering  in  the 
colour  of  the  flowers,  and  in  the  multiplication  of  the  petals, 
for  the  sake  of  which  it  is  commonly  cultivated.  The  other 
species  are  found  either  Sn  the  fiorth  of  Asia,  or  in  North 
America.  They  are  all  acrid  plants,  but  so  much  inferior 
in  vhrulence  to  aconite,  that  no  attentioTi  has  been  paid  to 
their  qualities.. 

AQUILEIA,  a  town  of  the  antieflt  ^eneti,  whose  origin 
is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the  ante- Roman  ages,  was  made  a 
Roman  colony  in  tho  year  181  B.C.,  and  became  fhe  first 
city  in  the  Vcnetia,  aiid  the  bulwark  of  Italy  on  the  side  of 
lUyricum  and  Pannonia.  It  was  built  uear  the  right  or 
western  bank  of  the  river  Sontiu^,  now  Isonzo,  ha  a  low  and 
fertile  plain,  watered  by  numerous  rivers.  It  was  a  nlace  of 
great  trade,  for,  although  several  miles  distant  from  tne  coast 
of  the  Adriatic,  vessels  could  reach  it  through  canals  which 
communicated  with  the  rivers  Natissa  and  Anfora,  which 
^ow  near  it.  Its  walls  wore  twelve  miles  in  extent,  and 
the  city  was  adorned  with  an  amphitheatre  and  other  splen- 
did buildings.  The  Via  iEmilia,  a  continuation  of  the  Fla- 
minian  road  from  Rome,  led  through  Arimluum  and  Bono- 
nia  to  Aquileia.  Augustus,  Tiberius,  and  other*  emperors 
occasionally  resided  in  this  city.  The  poet  Cornelius  Gallus 
was  bom  here.  Aquileia  distinguished  itself  for  its  ftdelily 
to  Rome.  When  the  Thracian  Maximinus,  after  the  death  * 
of  Alexander  Severus,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  le- 
gions of  Pannonia,  and  afterwards  outlawed  by  the  Roman 
senate,  he  marched  against  Italy  to  avenge  himself.  The 
citizens  of  Aquileia  boldly  opposed  his  passage,  and  sustained 
a  siege,  during  which  the  women  vied  with  the  men  in  the 
defence  of  the  town.  The  soldiers  of  Maximinus,  disheart- 
ened by  this  unexpected'  resistanoe,  and  the  delay  thereby 
occasioned  to  their  intended  march  upon  Rome,  revolted 
and  killed  Maximinus  and  his  son,  a.d.  241..  The  Roman 
senate,  relieved  of  its  fears,  voted  thanks  to  the  Aquileians. 

Aquileia,  from  its  situation,  was  exposed  to  the  first 
attacks  of  Alaric  and  the  other  barbarians  who  suecessively 
invaded  Italy  from  the  north-east.  The  famous  Attila  at 
last  stormed  it,  after  an  obstinate  defence,  pillaged,  and  de- 
stroyed it  by  fire,  after  butchering  the  greater  part  of  ita 
inhabitants,  in  the  year  452.  Some  of  those  who  escaped 
took  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Gradp,  where  toey 
built  a  town  of  that  name,  and  where  the  bishops  of  Aquileia 
resided  for  a  time.  It  was  about  the  same  epoch  that  many 
fugitives  from  various  towns  destroyed  by  Attila  escaped  to 
the  islets  in  the  lagoons,  where  afterwards  Venioe  was  built. 
in  the  year  489,  Theodoric  and  his  Goths  defeated  in  the^ 
plains  of  Aquileia  Odoacer,  king  of  Italy.  .  Aquileia  was 
afterwards  restored  by  Narses,  the  general  of  Justinian,  but 
it  never  recovered  its  former  splendour.  The  see  of  Aquileia 
was  one  of  the  oldest  in  Italy ;  ite  first  recorded  bishop,  Iler- 
magoras,  is  said  to  have  lived  under  the  Emperor  Nero. 
Tliere  is  also  a  tradition  that  St.  Mark  the  evangelist  was 
the  first  bishop  of  Aquileia,  and  that  he  wrote  there  his 
Gospel,  a  MS.  of  which,  pretended  to  be  an  autograph  of 
the  saint,  was  transferred  to  Venice  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  deposited  in  the  treasure- room  of  the  church  of 
St.  Mark.  During  the  first  three  centuries  the  chronoio^ 
of  the  bishops  of  Aquileia.exhibits  several  chasms,  but  from 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  the  records  of  that  see  proceed 
without  interruption.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same  century 
it  was  made  ^  metropolitah  see,  about  the  same  time  as 
Milan.  Its  jurisdiction  extended  first  over  Istria,  and  lastly 
over  the  whole  of  Yenetia,  and  even  as  far  as  Ckmio,  and 
beyond  the  Alps,  to  the  river  Save,  having  twenty-seven 
bishops  under  it.  Rufinus,  the  translator  of  Origenes,  and 
who  carried  on  a  bitter  controversy  with  St  Jerome,  was  a 
priest  of  the  church  of  Aquileia.  In  the  sixth  century  a 
schism  arose  between  the  see  of  Aquileia  and  (hat  of  Rome, 
which  continued  for  two  centuries,  during  which  we  find 
often  two  bishops  for  tlie  same  see,  one  orthodox  at  Grado, 
and  the  other  schismatic  at  Aquileia*    It  wtis  then  that  the 
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tiwlN|MiilMM  ef  A«iiOeia  assumed  the  title  of  patriarchs, 
viMi  was  imeA  hi  the  Oreek  Church,  and  had  heen  adopted 
bf  tkki  Oothe  utid  other  Arians.  When  the  Longobards 
iimded  Ital3r  undeir  their  kiii^  Afooin,  the  patriarch  of 
AqolMt  femoved  to  Orado  with  the  treasures  of  the  church. 
la  ^e  sttbeet^uent  wars  between  the  Longobards  and  the 
(iRreekB,  and  afterwards  the  Franks,  many  ftimilies  emt- 
graiad  firatn  Aquileia  to  Venice.  Ghariemagne  and  his 
soooeseors  bestowed  privileges  on  &e  see  of  Aquileia,  which 
bad  almadj  become  reconciled  with  that  of  Rome;  and 
Otho  II.  okYe  it  the  castle  of  Udine  and  other  estates  in  the 
March  of  FViculfFoiviu  Juhi) ;  and  Conrad  II.  and  his  suc- 
cessor Henry  III.  enlarged  stffl  more  the  dominions  of  the 
see,  giving  it  almost  the  whole  of  Frioul  and  Istria,  so  as  to 
render  the  patrisrcb  a  soveieign  prince,  and  a  great  feuda- 
tory of  tbi  empire,  with  nower  of  coining  money,  raising 
troops,  to.  Rome  had  acknowledged  his  title  of  patriarch, 
wfaioh  was  a  smgulaiity  in  the  western  church.  Pope 
Met  XUL  qualified  the  seeof  Aquileia  as  'being  second  m 
raak  to  that  of  iUme,  and  abcyre  all  other  episoopal  sees  in 
Italy/  Popo»  who  was  patriarch  about  that  time,  Teslored 
the  walls  of  Anuikia,  and  buQt  a  magnificent  temple,  with 
a  lofty  tower,  which  he  dedioated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  making 
proTiaian  fcr  fifty  priests  to  officiate  in  it.  This  was  to 
Aquileia  a  period  of  revived  prosperity.  But  the  wars  be- 
twieen  Frederic  II.  and  the  popes,  and  the  Auctions,  of  the 
Guelphs  and  Ghibeltne,  oame  again  to  disturb  the  country ; 
and  these,  added  to  the  growing  unhealthiness  of  Aquileia, 
eooasioBed  bv  the  stagnant  waters  around,  induced  the  pa- 
triarchs, in  nie  thirteenth  oeatury,tD  remove  their  residence 
Is  the  castie  of  Udine,  which  town  then  rose  on  the  decline 
of  that  of  Aquilata.  FroQ&  Uiat  time  Aquileia  became  deso- 
late and  by  degrees  dwindled  away  to  a  mere  unheiithy 
village.  The  patriarchs,  however,  continued  to  govern  the 
eooAtry  of  Frioul  as  independent  prinoes,  and  to  exercise 
their  spiritual  iurisdietion  overthsr  numerovM  dioceses  sub- 
ject to  them.  They  were  fiequently  at  variance  with  their 
nei^bours,  die  Ymetians,  the  Paduans,  the  dukes  of  Ca- 
riattiia,  the  counts  of  Gforisia,  and 'the  dukes  of  Aiutria,  and 
somefimes  with  their  own  subjects.  At  last,  in  1420,  the 
Venetians  conquered  Frioul,  and  Udine  submitted  to  them. 
Thus  ended  die  temporal  dominion  of  the  patriarchs.  Their 
spiritual* authority  taey  retained  to  a  much  later  period, 
until  the  year  1758,  when,  in  consequence  of  disputes  having 
arisen  betweei^  the  Venetian  senate  and  the  court  of  Ai»- 
tria  about  die  right  of  nomination*  to  the  vacant  see,  die 
patriarchate  was  fimUv  abohsbed,  wkh  the  consent  of  the 
pope,  and  its  diocese  divided  into  two  episoopal  sees,  Udine 
and  Gorisia.  TIm  provinoe  of  Frioul  continued  under  the 
Venetians  until  the  fkll  of  that  republic  in  1797.  *  Aquileia, 
or  rather  its  ramidns,  fiirm  now  part  of  the  circle  of  Istria, 
in  the  govemmMit  of  Trieste,  m  the  Austrkn  monarchy, 
being  just  outside  the  frontiers  of  the  Lombardo^Venetktn 
kin^^om,  the  Italian  boundary  being  two  or  three  miles  to 
the  west  of  Aqaileia.  The  road  f^m  Venice  to  Trieste 
passes  through  Palmanova,  about  eight  miles  north  of  Aqui- 
leia. (JohBAnes  CandiduMfOommentariorumAquilefendum 
libri  viiL ;  Da  Rubeis,  Monumenta  Ecdesim  Aqtdlefentu,) 

AQUINAS,  THOMAS,  that  is,  Thomas  of  Aquino,  in 
Naples.  Thki  famous  theotogian  was  ei  very  distinguished 
biitn,  being  a  3rounger  son  m  Landulf,  count  of  Aquino, 
and  lord  of  Loretto  and  Bekastro^  who  was  nephew  of  the 
Emperor  Frederic  I.,  die  celebrated  Barbarossa.  He  was 
bom  in  1227>  some  authoritaes  state  in  the  town  of  Aquino, 
others  in  the  caslle  of  Roeca  Secoa,  the  seat  of  his  &mily, 
nesr  the  toonastery  of  Monte  Casmo.  Having  been  sent 
at  five  years  of  age  to  die  neighbouring  monastery  to  receive 
the  rudimento  <n  his  educadon,  he  remained  there  till  he 
was  nearly  thirteen,  when  he  proceeded  to  the  university  of 
Naples,  which  had  been  founded  in  1230  by  his  relation,  the 
Emperor  Frederic  II.,  grandson  of  Barbarossa,  and  had 
alrMdv  acquired  great  reputation.  From  his  eariiest  years 
he-had  shown  a  love  of  studf .  and  die  circumstances  of  the 
time  were,  in  various  respects,  such  as  naturally  t^uled  to 
encourage  the  preference  which  he  was  thus  led  to  form  for  a 
Iiterary»  or  at  least  a  meditative,  life.  His  native  country 
was  distracted  by  civil  dissensions,  in  which  if -he  was  to 
mix,  the  trade  of  arms  alone  ofibre^  him  any  chance  of  dis- 
tinction. On  the  other  hand,  a  fervent  excitement  had 
bpen  recendy  awakened  among  all  classes  by  what  were 
then  esteemed  learning  and  philosophy,  which,  puerile  and 
miediveoted  as  their  wirit  might  to  some  extent  be,  at 
least  affiiodMl  mi  inteUeclaial  exercise,  and  dierefore  ad- 


vatioed  the  wortd  a-  ttK»t  material  step  In  civilization 
About  1^1  y,  dw  order  of  preaching  friars  called  after  his 
name  had  been  founded  by  St.  Dominic ;  and  of  this  body, 
dready  in  the  enjoyment  of  vast  popularity,  the  young 
ndWeman  proposed  to  become  a  member.  On  his  oamest 
entreaties  the  superior  of  their  convent  at  Naples  was 
prevailed  upon  to  admit  him  as  a  novice.  He  was  at  this 
time  in  his  fifteenth  year,  and  the  Important  step  upon 
which  he  had  ventured  was  taken  widiout  the  knowledge 
of  his  parents.  As  soon  as  they  heard  of  what  he«had  done, 
his  mother  hastened  to  Naples  in  the  hope  of  inducing  her 
son  to  change  his  resolution.  On  finding  that,  to  avoid  her, 
he  had  token  Higbt  for  Ropse,  she  proceeded  after  him  to 
that  city,  but  there  learned  that  he  was  already  on  the  road 
to  Paris.  He  was,  however,  apprehended  on  his  way  by  the 
exertions  of  his  two  elder  brothers,  who  then  held  commands 
in  the  army  of  the  emperor  in  Tuscanv,  and  brought  back  to 
Rocca  SeccaT  But  no  entreaties  or  other  inducements  couW 
prevail  upon  him  to  give  up  his  determination;  and  at 
length,  after  about  a  year  had  elapsed,  the  friars  got  both 
the  emperor  and  the  pope,  Innocent  IV.,  to  interfere  in  the 
case,  and  by  their  command  Aquinas  was  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  his  convent.  Witti  the  view,  probably,  of  effectually 
preventing  all  i\irther  attempts  to  withdraw  him  from  his 
ohosen  vocation,  he  soon  a^  (in  IS«J3)  mad^  profession, 
and  then  went  to  Cologne  to  attend  the  iheobgical  and  phi- 
losophical lectures-  delivered  by  Albertus  Magnus  in  the 
Dominican  convent  there.  Here,  freip  his  silence,  which, 
however,  was  not  that  of  stupidity,  but  of  meditation,  he  is 
said  to  have  been  named  by  his  fellow>students  the  Dumb 
Ox.  His  teacher,  however,  detected  the  genius  that  was 
wrapped  up  under  diis  taciturnity,  and  remarked,  that  if 
that  ox  should  once  begin  to  bellow,  the  world  wouhl  be 
filled  with  the  noise.  After  remaining  a  few  years  at  Co- 
logne, he  accompanied  Albeit  on  a  visit  to  Paris,  firom  which 
they  returned  together  in  1248*  Aquinas  was  then  ordained 
a  priest.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  12 AS.  Seen  after  this 
he  published  the  first  work  by  which  he  distinguished 
himself  as  a  writer,  a  treatise  in  defence  of  the  monastic 
life,  in  answer  to  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  who  had 
Attadied  die  privileges  of  the  new  mendicant  orders.  He 
afterwards  defended  his  positkms  in  a  debate  with  his 
opponent,  in  the  presence  of  Pope  AlexMtder  IV.  This, 
and  some  other  exploits  of  a  similar  kind,  acquired  him 
the  hiffhest  reputation  in  what  was  then  deemed  the  chief 
of  intellectual  feats — the  dexterous  use  of  the  weapons  of 
the  Aristotelian  metaphysics  and  logic.  In  1255  Aquinas 
received  firom  the  University  of  Paris  his  degree  of  doctor  in 
theology;  and  he  afterwards  Spent  seveml  years  in  that 
city,  lecturing  publicly'  with  immense  applause.  In  1272, 
however,  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  for  two  ytars  taught  theo- 
logy at  Naples.  POpe  Gregory  X.  having  then  requested 
his  presence  at  the  general  eouncil  which  had  been  sum- 
moned to  meet  at  Lyons,  with  the  e^ect  of  efbcting  a  union 
between  the  eastern  and  western  chur^ies,  he  prepared  to 
set  out  fcr  that  city,  but  first  paid  a  visit  to  his  niece, 
Frances  of  Aquino,  the  wife  of  the  Count  Annibal  de  Cec« 
cano.  Having  arrived  at  their  residence,  the  castle  of 
Magenza,  he  was  there  suddenly  attacked  by  fever,  on  which 
he  desired  to  be  removed  to  the  neighbouring  Cistertian 
monastery  of  Fossi*Novi,  in  the  diocese  of  Terracino ;  and 
here  he  expired  en  the  7th  of  March,  1274,  in  the  forty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age. 

The  lu>nour8  paid  to  Hiomas  Aqimias,  both  during  his 
life  and  after  his  death,  comprise  nearly  aU  the  highest  dis- 
tinctions by  whi^  men  have  ever  testified  their  admiration 
of  int^leetual  emiaenee*  Popes,  kings,  emperors,  learned 
bocUes,  and  great  cities,  ooatended  for  his  presence  during 
his  Ufe ;  and  as  seon  as  he  had  ceased  to  hve,  die  order  to 
which  he  belonged,  the  menks  of  the  abbey  in  which  he 
died,  and  the  University  of  Peris,  of  which  he  had  been  an 
alumnus  and  a  graduate,  disputed  the  right  to  the  possession 
of  his  body.  It  was  not  tifi  neariy  a  eenturv  afterwards  that 
this  latter  controversy  was  tenninated  by  tne  rsmoval  of  his 
remains  on  the  28th  of  January,  1869,  to  die  Dominicaa 
convent  of  Toulouse,  where  a  magnifioent  tomb  erected  over 
them  stiU  remains.  Before  diis  he  had  been  canonised  by 
Pope  John  XXII.  by  a  bull  dated  the  18th  of  July,  1823. 
Pope  Pius  V.  also  declared  him  a  dooter  of  the  church  in  1 567. 

The  piety  and  moral  virtues  of  6t  Hiomae -Aquinas  have 
received  the  warmest  commendatioBs  feom  his  contempo- 
raries. His  religious  sincerity  and  fervour,  appear  to  have 
been  accompanied  by  unilfeoted  hnmdity,  and  .also  by  a 
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niildness  of  temper  that  has  not  always  been  tlie  grace  of 
eminent  theologians.  Hie  popularity  of  his  writings  was  fx 
merly  so  great  that  there  have  beeii  at  least  five  ot  six  edi- 
tions of  the  complete  collection.    The  best  edition  is  consi- 
dered to  be  that  printed  at  Rome,  in  1570,  in  seventeen 
Yolomes,  foho.    Various  oi  his  trea^ses  have  also  been  re- 
peatedly printed  separately.    Of  the  whole  the  most  femous 
u  his  Summa  Theologia,  which  is  still  a  Ikvourite  authority 
in  the  Catholic  church.  His  Conrntmiany  on  the  Pour  Books 
qfPeim'  Lombard  (called  the  Master  <rf  Sent«aces)  is  ano- 
ther performance  that  was  long  in  high  esteem.    He  has 
also  left  Commentaries  on-several  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle, 
which,  however,  he  perhaps  only  knew  in  Latin  transla- 
tions made  from  .the  Arabic    A  good  many  of  the  works 
that  have  been  attributed  to  Aquinas  are  now  admitted  to  be 
spurious ;  and  doubts  have  even  been  entertained  as  to  whe- 
ther the  *  Summa  Theologise*  be  really  his.    Of  the  theo- 
logical opinions  Which  he  maintained,  the  most  memorable 
is  his  assertion  of  the  supreme  and  irresistible,  efficacy  of 
divine  grace.    This  doctrine  was  afterwards  opposed  by 
Duns  Scotus;   and  it  formed  for  ages  a  matter  of  violent 
controversy  between  the  Tkondsts  and  the  Scotuts,  as  the 
followers  of  the  two  doctors  called  themselves.  The  writing 
of  Aquinas  are  not  likely  to  be  very  fairiy  appreciated  m 
the  present  day ;  but  thoush  we  had  no  other  evidence  than 
the  recorded  admiration  which  he  excited  in  his  own  times, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  doubt  his  extraordinary  genius.  His 
talents,  too,  appear  to  have  been  as  various  as  they  were  power- 
ful.   He  wrote  in  verse  as  well  as  in  prose ;  and  some  of  the 
Latin  hymns  still  used  in  the  service  of  the  Romish  church  are 
of  his  composition.  He  seems  also  to  have  been  celebrated  for 
his  ready  and  pointefl  repartees.    One  which  has  beeh  pre- 
served is,  his  reply  to  Pope  Innocent  IV.  when  that  pontiff, 
OP  some  money  being  brought  in  one  day  when  they  were 
together,  remarked,  *  You  see  that  the  affe  of  the  church 
is  past  when  she  could  say.  Silver  or  gold  have  I  none ; — 
•Yes, holy  father,*  answered  Aquinas,  'and  the  day  is  also  past 
when  she  could  say  to  the  paralytic,  Take  up  th^  bed  and 
walk.*   There  are  other  stories  of  the  absence  of  mind  which 
he  sometimes  showed  in  company  when  absorbed  in  some  of' 
^  his  profound  speculations.    One  day,  while  dining  with  Louis 
IX.,  king  of  France  (St.  Louis),  ho  suddenly,  after  a  long 
silence,  struck  the  table  with  violence,  and  called  out,  *  A  de- 
cisive argument !  Uie  Manichseans  could  never  answer  it  I* 
Reminded  of  where  he  was  by  the  prior  of  the  Dominicans, 
who  was  also  present,  he  asked  pardon  of  the  king ;  when 
his  majesty  expressed  himself  only  anxious  to  get  fkoXd  of 
the  unanswerable  argument  against  the  Manichflsans,  and, 
calling  in  a  secretary,  had  it  taken  down  immediately.    Ra- 
belais alludes  40  another  anecdote  of  this  kind.  (See  ParUa- 
gruel,  Uv.  iii.  chap.  2,  and  the  note  of  Ducbat  on  the  pas- 
sage.)   The  titles  of  Aquinas,  in  the  list  of  the  scholastic 
doctors,  are,  the  Angelic  Doctor,  and  the  Angel  of  the 
Schools.  (See  a  few  remarks  on  Aouinos  in  the  notes  to  the 
translation  of  Richard  de  Bury's  PMobiblon.  Lend.  1832.) 
ACJXJI'NO,  an  antient  but  long  since  decayed  town  in  the 
province  of  Campania  or  Terra  di  Lavoro,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.    It  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  a  large  and  popu- 
lous city  in  the   time  of  Strabo :   the  Via  Latina  passed 
through  it    Juvenal,  the  Roman  satirist,  was  born  at,  or  in 
the  neighbourhood  of,  Aquinum.     Pesoennius  Niger,  one  of 
the  competitors  for  the  empire  after  the  death  of  Pertinax, 
was  also  a  native  gf  this  place.    Aquinum  suffered  ffreatly 
by  the  various  invasions  of  the  barbarians  after  the  ftdlof  the 
empire.    It  was  at  last  utterly  destroyed  during  the  wars  of 
Conrad  and  Manftred  against  the  Popes,  after  the  death  of 
Frederic  II.  of  Suabia.  The  chroniclers  of  the  foUowine  cen- 
turies speak  of  it  as  a  place  in  ruins,  and  containing n[>ut  a 
few  hundred  inhabitants.    It  retained,  however,  its  bishop's 
see  and  Uie  feudal  tiUe  of  county.   The  ftunous  St.  Thomas 
was  the  son  of  a  count  of  Aquino,  and  was  bom  at  Rocca 
Secca  in  the  neighbourhood.    At  present  Aquino  contains 
hardly  a  thousand  inhabitants ;  toe  ground  is  covered  with 
ruins  of  buildings  of  various  ages  and  styles,  among  which 
are  the  remains  of  a  theatre  and  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  a 
lofty  wall  of  square  stones  united  without  cement,  which 
formed  part  of  a  magnificent  Doric  temple.  Several  columns 
about  four  feet  in  diameter  lie  prostrate  around,  as  well  as  a 
large  portion  of  the  firieze  with  triglyj^  and  part  of  the 
k:  Tornice.    From  a  hasty  measurement  taken  by  Sir  R.  C. 
Hoare,  this  temple  appears  to  have  been  190  feet  in  length, 
and  above  60  in  breadth.    An  old  ruinous  church,  which  is 
•till  called  U  Vescovato,  (although  the  see  has  been  long 


since  transfonred  to  Fonteocnrvo,  where  the  bishop  rosidcii,) 
is  built  on  the  site,  and  partly  with  the  materials,  of  another 
antient  temple.  A^joinmg  itjs  a  triumphal  arch  of  a  mixed 
style,  Corinthian  and  Ionic ;  a  copious  stream  now  flows 
between  the  arch,  and,  after  supplying  a  neigUKNiring  mill, 
runs  to  join^  the  Liris.  A  native  of  the  pUuse,  the  nephew 
of  the  Canomco  Bianchi,  has  cdUecled  oopies  of  all  Uie  in- 
scriptions which  are  found  at  Aquino  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Aquino  lies  six  miles  west  of  the  town  of  San  Ger- 
mane, the  antient  Casinum,  in  a  plain  between  the  rivem 
Melfa  and  liris,  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  the  mountain 
on  which  the  monastery  of  Monte  Casino  is  built.  The  air 
of  Aquino  is  unwholesome ;  the  village  of  Palazsuolo,  three 
miles  distant,  enjoys  a  better  air.    [See  Montb  Casixo.] 

AQUITA^IA,  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  antient  Gaul. 
The  limits  of  Aquitania  are  stated  by  Cseto  to  have  been 
the  river  Garumna,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Ocean.  The 
Garumna  divided  it  from  Celtic  Gaul.  The  original  Aqui- 
tanians  are  supposed  to  have  bcien  of  Iberian  race,  distinct 
from  the  (Delts.  Csssar  did  not  go  into  Aquitania,  but  his 
lieutenant,  the  younger  Crassus,  made  an  incursion  into  it. 
The  country,  however,  was  not  finally  subjugated  un^  the 
year  28  B.C.,  when  Augustus  sent  Marcus  Valerius  Me«sala 
to  conquer  it.  The  poet  TibuUus  acoompailied  Messala  in 
this  expedition,  whicn  he  has  commemorated  in  his  poems. 
In*  the  division  of  Gaul  into  Roman  provinces  as  settled  by 
Augustus,  the  limits  of  Aquitania  were  extended  north- 
waras  as  far  as  the  river  Ligeris  (the  modem  Loire),  and 
eastwards  to  the  Mount  Cebenna,  which  formed  the  limits 
of  the  Narbonensis  province.  By  this  extension,  Aquituiia 
was  made  to  include  several  lar^  districts  or  tribes  of  Celtic 
GauU  siK^  as  the  Santones,  Pictones  or  Pictavi,  Bituriges, 
Arverni,  Lemovices,  &c.  In  the  following  subdivisions  of 
Gaul  under  the  later  emperors,  we  find  the  Aquitania  of  Au- 
gustus divided  into  three  i»ovinces,  viz.,  the  Novempopu- 
uma,  which  comprised  the  greater  part  of  the  original  Aqui- 
tania, between  the  Garumna,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Ocean ; 
its  principal  towns  were  Climberris,  afterwards  Augusta, 
Benebamum,  Iluro,  Accuse  Tarbell® :  the  Aquitania  prima 
bordering  on  the  Ligens,  and  whose  capital  was  Avaricum, 
afterwards  called  Bituriges  (now  Bourges),  and  the  Aqui- 
tania seounda,  situated  between  the  otner  two,  )ind  whose 
principal  city  was  Burdegala  (Bordeaux).  Under  the  reign 
of  Hononus,  the  Visigoths,  after  ravaging  Italy,  passed  into 
Graul  and  tod^  possession  of  Aquitania ;  which  Uiey  kept  till 
Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  defeated  them  in  a  great  battle 
near  Poitiers  a.d.  507,  and  killed  their  king  Alario  II.  Anui 
tania  then  became  part  of  the  monarchy  of  the  Franks ;  but 
under  the  weak  successors  of  Clovis  it  was  detached  from  it 
again,  and  given  as  an  apanage  to  Charibert,  a  younger  son  of 
Clotarius  II.  We  find  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century, 
Eudes,  duke  of  Aquitania,  and  a  descendant  of  Charibert, 
at  war  with  Charles  Martel.  The  Saracens  from  Spain 
having  invaded  the  country  and  ]Hllaged  Bordeaux,  Eudes 
was  glad  to  make  his  peace  with  Charles  and  to  join  him 
against  the  Mohammedans,  who  were  utterly  defeated  by 
Cnaries  between  Tours  and  Poitiers  a.d.  732.  In  768, 
Waifer,  Eudes*  successor,  was  attacked  by  Pepin,  who  con- 
quered the  whole  of  Aquitania-and  reunited  it  to  tiie  Frenca 
monarchy.  But  Aquitania  had  undergone  another  change 
in  its  southern  limits.  The  Vascones,  a  Spanish  people, 
finding  themselves  hard  pressed  by  the  Visigoths,  crossed 
the  Pyrenees  and  settled  in  the  southern  part  of  Aquitania, 
which  from  them  took  the  name  of  Vasconia  or  Gascxiny, 
which  it  has  retained  ever  since,  whilst  the  more  northern 
parts  of  the  same  province  continued  to  be  called  Aquitaine, 
and  afterwards  by  corruption,  Guienne.  The  Vascones  were 
conquered  by  Penin  and  Charlemagne,  but  revolted  again, 
and  fijrmed  an  inoependent  state,  having  their  dukes,  until 
the  eleventh  centuiy,  when  they  became  united  to  the  duchy 
of  Aquitaine,  which,  under  the  successors  of  Charlemagne, 
had  become  one  of  the  great  fiefe  of  the  French  monarchy, 
and  virtually  independent  of  the  crown.  Eleanor,  the 
heiress  of  William,  last  count  of  Poitou  and  duke  of  Aqui- 
toine,  married  Louis  VII.,  king  of  France,  but  being  repu- 
diated by  him,  she  next  married  Henrv,  duke  of  Normandy, 
afterwards  Henry  II.  of  England,  who  thus  became  pos- 
sessed of  Guienne,  Poitou,  GlUcony,  Ai^)ou,  in  short,  of  the 
whole  Aquitania  in  its  most  extended  sense.  This  was  the 
origin  of  long  wars  between  the  two  kingdoms.  At  last 
Charles  VII.  conquered  Guienne  and  the  other  districts 
above-mentioned,  and  took  Bordeaux  in  1451-2,  and  reunited 
tlM  whole  to  France.  The  name  of  Guienne  continued  after- 
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waidfttobe  utedasthstof  oneof  ilie  pcovinMs  df  tlie  old 
moiiiirchy,  thoogh  restricted  to  a  ver^  small  portion  of  the 
Avmer  Aquitania,  until  the  revolution,  when  the  whoto 
gounfcry  iras  divided  into  departments,  and  the  old  deno« 
minations  becasie  ohliteralad. 

ARA  (the  Altar),  a  southern  constellation*  not  visible  in 
<mr  latitude.  It  is  situated  near  Lupus,  above  Pavo  and 
Triangulum  Australe,  in  such  manner  that  the  Centaur  ap- 
|>eai8  to  be  placing  the  Wolf  upon  the  Altar.  One  mytholo- 
gical account  explains  it  as  the  altar  upon  which  Chiron 
aacrificed  a  wolf ;  another,  as  an  altar  constructed  by  Vukan, 
upon  which  the  gods  swore  fideUty  to  each  other  during  the 
war  against  the  Titans. 

The  principal  stars  are  as  follow : — 
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ARA.    (Macrocercus,  Vibllot.)    [See  Macaw.] 

ARABESQUB.  This  terfli  is  applied  to  an  heteroge- 
neous species  of  ornament,  or  mode  of  enrichment  on  flat 
sor&ces  employed  in  works  of  architecture  principally.  The 
name  is  intended  to  mean  simply '  in  the  Arabian  manner,* 
and  is  a  French  form  of  that  expression.  The  mode  of  enrich- 
ment which  it  refers  to,  was  practised  in  the  decoration  of  their 
•tructures  by  the  Moors,  Saracens,  or  Arabians  of  Spain,  for 
they  were  called  by  all  those  names  by  their  Christian  but 
less  civilized  neighbours,  and  from  them  particularly  the 
species  of  ornament  to  which  it  belongs  was  so  designated. 
As  fiir  as  the  Mohammedan  conquerors  of  Spain  were  con- 
cerned, they  appear  to  have  borrowed  the  idea  fix)m  the 
hieroglyphical  enrichments  of  the  monuments  of  £g3rnt. 
The  dogmas  of  their  religious  code,  however,  forbidding  tne 
representation  of  animids,  in  order  to  avoid  the  very  semblance 
of  idolatry,  they  employed  plants  and  trees  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, and  with  stalks,  stems,  tendrils,  foliage,  flowers,  and  fruit, 
produced  an  endless  variety  of  forms  and  combinations,  with 
whidi  they  j>ainted  and  sculptured  the  surfaces  of  their 
buildings.  Hence  fainciful  combinations  of  natural  objects 
to  form  the  continuous  ornament  of  a  flat  sur&ce  came  to  be 
called  Arabesque,  though  it  differed  so  widely  flrom  the  Arsr 
bian  or  Mohammedan  compositions  as  to  be  filled  with  repre- 
sentations of  flni'P«l»  of  every  variety,  and  with  combinations 
of  plants  and  animals,  as  well  as  combinations  of  animal 
Ibrms  almoBt  equally  discordant  with  nature.  The  name, 
indeed,  has  become  so  eeneral  as  to  be  applied  to  the  fanciful 
enrichments  found  on  the  walls  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii,  as  well  as  to  others  of  the  same  and  earlier 
date,  which  were  formed  alnd  forgotten  long  before  the  sons  of 
Ishmael  learned  to  draw.  The  most  celebrated  Arabesques 
of  modem  times  are  those  with  which  Raphael  ornamented 
the  piers  and  pilasters  of  the  aicaded  gj^llery  of  the  palace 
of  the  Vatican,  which  bears  his  name.  This  gallery,  or  these 
galleries  rather,  for  it  is  in  three  lengths,  are  always  distin- 
guished as  RaphaeVs  galleries  {*  LeLoggediRaffaelle'),  be- 
cause of  the  .^jrabesques  and  of  the  illustrations  of  the  Bible 
history  in  the  cielings,  though,  indeed,  but  one  of  the  three 
side^  exhibits  the  designs  of  the  great  artist  himself. 

The  term  Arabesque  is  more  applied  to  painted  than  to 
sculptured  ornament,  though  it  is  not  restricted  to  the 
former ;  but  Arabesque  ornament  in  sculpture,  if  not  kept 
very  low  in  relief^  is  apt  to  become  grotesque,  as  is  the  case 
with  many  or  most  of  the  sculptured  enrichments  of  our 
pointed  architecture. 

ARABIA.  It  is  intended  in  the  present  article  to  offer 
a  sketch  of  the  prominent  natural  features  of  Arabia,  and 
a  brief  survey  of  the  history,  state  of  cultivation,  language, 
and  literature  of  its  inhabitants.  Further  information  con- 
cerning particular  points  connected  with  each  of  these  de- 
partments, will  be  found  bv  turning  to  the  separate*  articles, 
such  as  Mecca,  Koran,  Mohammed,  Abulfeda,  &c. 
The  entire  surface  of  Arabia  is  calculated  to  be  about 


feo^  tuBM  thai  ef  FbOMe.  It  ia  eonsid«red  as  pertal%f» 
to  Asia,  though,  from  its.  position  and  physical  oharae^ 
it  would  appear  rather  to  belong  to  Africa.  If  the  Red  Seit 
did  not  interpose  a  narrow  interraption,  one  almost  con- 
tinuous tract  of  sandy  deserts  would  extend  from  the  shmt 
of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Arabia  presents  the  focm  of  a  vast  peninsula,  oonnected 
with  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the  continent  of  Asia 
by  an  isthmus  pf  sandy  deserts,  the  breadth  of  which,  frcmi 
the  northern  end  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  to  the  mouth  of  tha 
Shatt-el-Arab  (the  Euphrates)  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  may 
be  estimated  at  about  800  EngUsh  miles.  It  is  situated 
between  12''  and  30°  N.  lat,  32°  and  59°  E.  long.,  partly 
within,  and  partly  to  the  north  of  the  tropical  region :  Uie 
tropic  of  Cancer  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts*.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Syria  and  the  Euphrates,  on  the 
E.  bv  the  Persian  Gulf;  the  Indian  Ocean  (called  here 
the  Arabian  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Oman)  washes  the'^long 
extent  of  its  south-eastern  coast;  the  straits  of  Bab-el- 
Mandeb  and  the  Red  Sea  form  the  western  boundary. 
Cape  Rasalgate  or  Ras-al-Had  is  the  most  eastern  projec- 
tion of  the  peninsula ;  cape  Mussendom  (cape  Maketa  of 
the  antients)  extends  in  a  north-easterly  direction  towards 
the  straits  o^Ormuz ;  cape  Aden,  near  the  south-west  angle 
of  the  peninsula,  is  discovered  between  fifteen  and  twenty 
leagues  off  at  sea,  as  a  steep  and  lofty  rock ;  Bab-el-Man- 
deb,  or  the  Gate  of  Tears,,  the  dangerous  passage  from  the 
Indian  into  the  Red  Sea,  is  the  point  of  the  peninsula  which 
is  situated  farthest  to  the  south-west ;  and  cape  Mohammed 
marks  the  projection  of  the  Sinai  mountains  between  the 
Gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akaba,  the  two  northern  branches  or 
gulfkoftheRed  Sea. 

The  name  Arabia,  by  which  the  Grreeks  introduced  this 
va^t  country  to  the  knowledge  of  Europeans,  is  derived  from 
the  name  which  has  for  ages  been  used  by  the  inhabitants 
themselves.  The  word  ani6,  as  a  collective  noun  in  the 
singular,  is  used  as  the  common  name  of  the  Arabic  nation* 
its  plm^l,  aWdb,  is  restricted  to  signify  the  wacndering,  no- 
madic tribes  of  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  Bel&d-el-Arab 
(t.  e.  the  land  of  the  Arabs),  and  Jezirat-el-Arab  (t.  e,  the 
peninsula  of  the  Antbs),  are  the  usual  native  designations  of 
the  country :  besides  these,  we  may  also  notice  the  Persian 
appellation  of  ArabistAn,  by  which  name  Arabia  is  often 
called  among  the  Persians  and  Turks. 

The  derivation  of  the  word  Arab  is  doubtful.  Pocock 
has  adopted  the  notion  of  segroral  oriental  writers,  that  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants  were  So  named  from  Araba,  a 
district  in  Yemen,  to  which  Ya*rab,  the  son  of  Ki^tan,  the 
frkther  of  the  antient  Arabs,  gave  his  name.  But  the  real 
existence  of  an  individual  referred  toby  the  name  of  Ya*rab, 
like  that  of  several  others  of  the  primeval  forefathers  men- 
tioned in  the  antient  g^walogies  of  the  Arabs,  appears  te 
us  subject  to  the  same  historical  doubts,  as  that  of  many  of 
tlie  reputed  founders  of  states  in  antient  Greece.  Tho  very 
form  of  the  name  Ya*rahshowB  a  peculiarity,  observable  idso 
in  <rther  names  that  occur  in  the  eariy  genealogies  of  the  Ara- 
bian tribes,  which,  in  our  opinion,  characterizes  it  as  a  verbal 
derivative,  formed  at  a  subsequent  period,  in  allusion  to  a 
former  event,  the  remembranoe  of  whidi  might  be  preserved 
by  tradition.  We  are  inclined  to  trace  the  word  Arab  to 
the  same  verbal  root,  from  which  this  name  Ya  rab  is  evi- 
dently derived,  namely  to  the  Hebrew  verb  (trab, '  to  set  or  go 
down  (as  the  sun).'  According  to  this  etymology,  the  name 
Arab  implies  '  the  nation  or  country  situated  towards  sun- 
set," t.  e.  westward  from  the  Euphrates,  and  firom  the  regiona 
which  were  probablv  the  earliest  seats  of  the  Semitic  tribes. 
In  support  of  this  oerivation,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  here 
to  observe,  that  in  the  Old  as  well  as  in  the  New  Testament^ 
by  the  names  Arabia  and  Arabs,  only  small  territories  or 
isolated  tribes  in  the  northern  part  of  what  we  now  call 
Arabia  appear  to  be  meant.  (See,  e»g.  Jerem.  xxv.  24; 
Ezek.  xxvii.  21  ;  Galat.  i.  17.)  Others  have  deduced  the 
name  Arab  from  the  Hebrew  substantive  UrBbah,  *  a  bar^ 
ren  place  or  desert,*  which,  in  several  passages  of  the  earliest 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  used  as  the  designation  (^ 
the  dreary  region  east  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
as  far  south  as  the  ^lanitic  Gulf. 

Greek  and  Roman  Christian  writers  have  confounded 
the  Arabian  tribes  from  Mecca  to  the  Euphrates  under  the 
name  of  the  Saracens,  the  impoi:t  of  which  term,  as  appears 
from  its  etymology,  (shark,  in  Arabic,  *  the  East,*^  skitrf^, 
*  Eastern,*)  is  '  Eastern  Nations.'  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
adopt  this  interpretation,  notwithstanding  the  passage  of 
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Piitfliiif  (pointed  mit  hf  CKbbon),  wIm  eX{iMiftly  ttfBtiMn 
tia  rtntern  and  «oi&theni  poftitioii  of  th«  Saraomt. 

Th«  name  of  Arabia,  in  itt  pnpet  aoMptalioD,  Dompt^- 
hiiuds  the  penintula  as  far  aa  tlie  tathtniis»  which  mna  from 
dw  Dortham  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  to  the  mouth' 
of  the  Shatt-el-Arab«  In  a  mora  axteniiTe  aatiso  it  is  made 
to  comprehetid  also  a  large  tract  north  of  tha  Munus,  reach- 
ing as  far  as  the  river  Euphr^tas  oa  the  east,  and  the  aouth- 
eastem  angle  of  the  Mediterranean  en  tb6  west. 

Some  of  the  antionta  have  extended  the  limits  of  Arabia 
aonMcWrably  to  the  north  of  the  iathmus  iuat  defined.  Piinj 
(Nai.  Hifi,  v.  24)  malLea  Arabia  eomorehend  part  of  Meso- 
potamia, nearly  as  fhr  as  the  frontiers  of  Armenia.  Xehophon, 
in  hill  personal  narrative  of  the  march  of  Cyrus  the  Yonn^ 
[see  An  \b  asis],  considers  the  sandy  tract  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  south  of  the  tributary  river  Araxes  (the 
Khabour),  as  part  of  Arabia ;  and  the  physical  features  of  the 
country,  of  which  he  {^ves  the  following  lively  description, 
will,  perhaps,  justify  him  in  assigning  this  tract  to  the  divi- 
sion (Mf  Arabia.  Having  crossed  the  Araxes,  Cyrus '  marched 
along  through  Arabia,  having  the  Buphratea  on  his  right 
for  five  days*  journeys  through  the  desert,  a  distance  of 
thirty-five  parasangs.  In  this  regiou  the  soil  was  a  plain, 
perfectly  level  like  &e  sea,  but  fhll  of  absinthium  :  whatever 
else  there  was  to  be*seen  of  brushwood  or  reed,  was  all  fitt* 
grant  like  spices  ;  yet  no  tree  was  found.  There  also  was  a 
variety  of  animals,  amonr  which  wild  asses  were  the  most 
numerous,  and  not  k  small  quantity  of  oetzichea ;  there  were 
also  bustards  and  gaaelles.* 

The  whole  peninsula  of  Arabia^  as  ikr  as  it  is  at  present 
explored,  consists  of  an  elevated  table-land,  declining  on 
the  north  towards  the  Syrian  desert,  and  encircled  cdong 
the  seaeoast  with  a  belt  of  tlat  sandv  ground.  The  flat 
eountry,  beginning  at  Buea  and  extending  round  the  whole 
peninsula  to  the  mouth  of  the  Shatt-ebArab,  iji  called  Gaur 
or  Tehftma,  t.  €,  the '  liow-land,*  from  which  the  mountainous 
regbn  in  the  interior  is  distinguished  by  the  appeUation  of 
Jabal,  ^  the  Hills/  or  N^  the '  High-land.*  The  width  of 
the  Teh&ma  varies :  nekr  Mokha  its  breadth  is  about  one 
day*s  journey,  near  Hodeida  and  Loheia  about  twice  as 
much.  On  the  eastern  eoaat,  in  the  province  of  Oman*  from 
Ras-al-Had  up  to  Cape  Mussendom,  it  is  much  narrower : 
between  the  villagea  of  Sib  and  Sohar,  indeed*  its  width 
extends  to  about  a  day's  journey ;  but  in  the  remaining  part 
of  the  country,  the  hills  reech  idmost  to  the  sea. 

The  soil  of  the  Tehima,  ftem  its  regular  inclination  to- 
wards tiie  sea,  as  well  as  from  the  large  beds  of  salt  and 
marine  exuvim  with  which  it  is  intertpsfsed,  appears  to  ha^e 
keen  onee  a  part  of  the  bed  of  the  sea.  It  is  observed  that 
the  eea  on  the  western  coast  stiU  continues  to  recede :  the 
reelW  of  madrepore  and  ooral  which  abound  in  &e  Arabfatn 
Gulf,  and  in  some  parts  riae  ten  fk^ms  above  ^m  sea,  are 
increasing  and  coming  nearer  the  shore ;  and  aa  the  inter- 
mediate space  is  graduallv  filled  up  with  sand,  the  Tehtma 
ia  on  that  side  constanli3r  extending  its  limits.  Muca  is 
mentioned  by  Arrian  ( Pmplus  qf  the  Bruthnean  Sea,  c.  5) 
•a  a  aea-port  of  Arabia  Felix ;  we  now  find  it  at  a  dfttance  of 
eeveml  mfles  from  the  sea.  The  harbour  of  Jidda  is  de- 
•eribed  by  Lord  Valentia  as  being  formed  by  innumerable 
leefr  of  coral,  Which  extend  to  about  four  miles  froni  the 
ahore,  leaving  many  narrow  channela  between,  in  which 
there  is  a  goM  bottom  at  fr^NKi  six  to  twelve  fathoms,  and 
where  the  aea  is  perfectly  smooth  even  when  it  blows  the 
heaviest  gale.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  Arabian  Gulf 
tiiese  banks  of  coral  are  less  numerous. 

The  bw-land  of  Arkbia  is  occasionally  for  many  years 
entirely  destitute  of  rain ;  but  sometimes  it  is  scantily  wa- 
tered by  the  iklling  of  sU|^t  showers  during  the  months  of 
March  and  April  The  dews  in  the  most  arid  tracts  are 
eaid  to  be  copious.  The  high-land  has  its  regular  rainy 
season,  which  begins  about  tne  middle  of  June,  and  conti- 
nues till  the  end  of  September.  Springs  also  abound  in  the 
Mdet  mountains,  Which,  when  fed  by  the  copious  annual 
rains,  send  streams  of  water  through  the  valleys  that  descend 
towards  the  Tehfima:  some  of  them  are  lost  before  they 
leave  the  mountainous  region;  others,  which  are  more 
abundant,  rush  into  tho  Tehftma,  where  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  mainly  depends  on  irrigation.  Most  of  the  larger 
streams,  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  burning  plains,  spread 
uut  into  shallow  lakes,  and  are  lost  in  the  sand ;  only 
a  few  reach  the  isea.  These  temporary  currents  of  rain- 
water and  the  small  verdant  vallevs,  but  a  few  feet  below 
the  general  level,  which  i^ersect  the  and  Tehdma,  consti- 


tute  VI  Important  and  ehavaoteriatie  foature  in  the  aspect 
of  the  country :  they  are  called  tifddis,  an  expression  which 
we  llrequently  meet  with,  though  variously  written,  as.  a  c^m- 
pottent  psirt  of  the  names  of  rivers  generally,  on  the  maps  of 
other  countries  also  into  which  Arabian  sealers  have  pene- 
trated. The  adopted  Greek  word  oasis  or  auaets  appears  to 
be  the  tame  aa  w^di.  The  Wadi  Zebid  and  Wadi  Meitam 
are  the  two  principal  torrents  in  the  ternUay  of  Yemen :  th6 
former  reaches  the  sea  near  the  town  of  Zebid  on  the  Arabian 
Gulf;  the  latter,  taking  a  southerly  course,  pours  its  waters 
into  the  Indian  Sea.  In  the  province  of  Oman,  the  rivers 
Maaora  and  Wadi  Sib  contain  water  throughout  the  year, 
and  both  reach  the  Indian  Sea.  Arabia  is  entirely  destitute 
of  navigable  rivers. 

In  the  Tehama,  the  heat  during  summer,  owing  to  the 
want  of  rain,  and  the  almost  direct  action  of  a  tropical  sun, 
is  intense.  Niebuhr  states,  that  during  his  residence  in 
the  low-land  of  Yetnen,  in  the  month  of  August,  the  ther- 
mometer rose  to  9B°  Fahrenheit,  and  at  Loheia,  during  the 
month  of  January  to  86° ;  at  Sana,  in  the  high-land,  it  only 
reached  85^  during  the  summer,  and  Niebuhr  heard  it 
asserted,  that,  in  the  latter  district,  it  sometimes  freezes.  At 
Miiscat,  the  thermometer  varies,  according  to  Frazcr,  from 
92°  to  102°  of  Fahrenheit  during  summer.  Niebuhr  was 
struck  with  the  delightful  scenery  of  the  coffee-mountains 
near  Beit-el- Fakih,  where  he  found  the  air  much  fresher 
and  cooler  than  in  the  parched  plains  of  the  Tehtoa :  yet 
he  had  then  scaacely  reached  half  the  ascent  to  Kusma  and 
to  the  summit  of  the  range  of  hills,  which  here  forms  the 
boundary  between  the  Nejd  and  the  Tehftma.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Yemen,  he,  observes,  are  dwelling,  as  it  were,  in 
difierent  zones ;  and  within  tlie  limits  of  a  comparatively 
small  territory  may  be  found  a  variety  of  indigenous  species 
of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kinedoms,  such  as  in  other 
countries  can  only  be  seen  when  brought  together  by  man 
from  distant  regions. 

The  poisonous  blasts  known  by  the  names  of  sam,  m- 
mum,  or  eamielt  seldom  blow  in  the  southern  parts  of  Arabia. 
They  are  chiefly  experienced  in  the  tract  oetween  Basra, 
Bagdad,  Haleb,  and  Mecca ;  but  even  here  they  are  only 
dr^ided  during  the  hottest  months  d  the  year.  Theae 
winds  seem  to  derive  their  noxious  qualities  from  passing 
over  the  great  sandy  desert  when  scorched  by  the  intense 
rays  of  the  tropical  sun ;  and  accordingly,  Niebuhr  was  in- 
formed that  at  Mecca  the  samum  mows  from  the  east 
at  Bagdad  from  the  west,  and  at  Basra  from  the  north" 
west.  The  nature  of  winds  generally  seems  to  differ  accord- 
ing to  the  tract  which  thev  have  passed  over.  Ali  Bey 
observes  that,  at  Jidda, '  the  north-wind,  traversing  the 
deserts,  arrives  in  such  a  state  of  dryness,  that  the  skin  is 
parched,  paper  cracks  as  if  it  were  in  the  mouth  of  an  oven, 
and  the  air  is  always  loaded  with  sand.  If  the  wind  changes 
to  ^  south,  everything  is  in  the  opposite  extreme  s  the  air  is 
damp,  everything  that  you  handle  feels  of  a  clammy  wetness, 
and  the  atmosphere  appears  to  be  loaded  witiii  a  sort  of  fog.* 
Lord  Valentia  remarks,  that  the  southern  part  <^  the  Ara- 
hian  Gulf;  as  frur  as  the  island  of  Jebel-Teir,  opposite  l.oheia, 
is,  during  eight  months  of  the  year,  exposed  to  the  S.W. 
monsoon,  wmch,  as  it  blows  over  the  and  sands  of  Africa, 
renders  the  climate  of  the  adjacent  coast  extremely  sultry. 
From  Jehel-Teir  to  Jidda  the  winds  are  variaUe.  Above 
Cosseir  as  for  as  Sues,  the  wind  blows  for  rather  more  than 
eight  months  from  the  N.W. 

Arabia  has  long  been  celehrated  for  the  abundance  of 
ftsodoriferoua  plants.  The  frankincense  of  Saba  is  alluded  to 
bv  the  Hebrew  prophets  (Isaiah  Ix.  6;  Jeremiah  vi.  20). 
Herodotus  (liL  107)  mentions  frankincense,  myrrh,  cassia, 
cinnamon,  and  laddnum,  as  productions  exclusively  peculiar 
to  Arabia,  though  his  information  on  the  products  of  Arabia 
IS  neither  extensive  nor  exact  Among  the  Romans  also, 
Arabian  odours  seem  to  have  been  quite  proverbial.  (Pro- 
pert  iL  22.) 

The  coifoe-shrub  is  cultivated  chiefly  on  the  western  de- 
scent of  the  chain  of  bills  which,  in  the  provincS  of  Yemen, 
separates  the  level  countrv  from  the  high -land :  that  grown 
at  Bulgosa  near  Beit-el-Fakih,  and  exported  from  Aiokha, 
still  maintains  its  superiority  over  the  coffee  produced  in  the 
European  colonies  in  all  other  parts  of  the  globe.  The  fari- 
naceous deposit  called  manna,  familiar  to  all  readers  from 
the  use  made  of  it  by  the  Israelites  during  their  wanderings 
in  the  desert,  is  now,  according  to'  Niebuhr,  chiefly,  if  not 
exclusively,  foimd  on  the  leaves  of  a  species  of  oak  called 
btUlBt  or  qfs:  according  to  others,  it  is  a  pellucid  substance 
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enM  lif  llM  iMWM  or  ^iflbnat  Idndf  of  iiMt,  ehk^  th^ 
k^it^BCBTum  alhagi  of  Linn«tis.  GrapM  are  cultivated  ia 
several  parte  of  Arabia,  though  in  the  Koran  wine  is  for- 
bidden to  the  Mussulmans.  In  Yemen,  where  some  pains 
are  bestowed  upon  agrieulture,  Niebuhr  saw  excellent  ijrheat, 
Turkey  com*  or  maixe^  durra,  barley,  beans,  lentils,  tobaoco^ 
&c;  senna  and  the  cotton-tree  are  also  cultivated  here. 
Much  indigo  is  grown  about  Zebid.  Niebuhr  says  that  he 
saw  no  oats  in  Arabia :  the  horses  are  fbd  on  barley,  and  the 
asses,  on  beans.  The  time  of  the  harvest  varies.  At  Muscat, 
wheat  and  barley  are  sown  in  December  and  reaped  in 
March ;  in  the  high-land,  near  Sana,  the  time  of  the  har- 
vest for  barley  is  iwout  the  middle  of  July. 

Arabia  is  rich  in  iiidi^nous  trees ;  the  acacia  Vtffti,  fiom 
which  the  gum  Arabic  is  obtained,  the  date-tree,  and  many 
varieties  of  the  palm  and  fig-tree  deserve  to  be  particularly 
noticed.  Forests  appear  to  be  rare.  In  the  barren  tracts  of 
the  country,  ibe  Beauins  sometimes  supply  the  deficiency  of 
fuel  by  the  dried  dung  of  the  cameL 

Among  the  antiento,  Arabia  was  celebrated  for  ite  wealth 
in  precious  metak ;  yet,  according  to  the  accounts  of  modem 
travellers,  Arabia  possesses  at  present  no  mines  either  of 
gold  or  silver.  Iron  mines  are  noticed  by  Niebuhr  as  exist- 
ing in  the  territory  of  Saade.  The  lead  mines  of  Oman  are, 
according  to  him*  very  productive,  and  large  quantities  of 
lead  are  exported  from  Muscat. 

On  the  sands  of  Arabia  and  Syria,  the  camel,  the  ship  of 
the  desert  as  it  is  emphatically  called  by  the  natives,  is  an 
invaluable  treasure.  Lake  the  6eduins  themselves*  it  learns 
from  early  youth  to  endure  hunger,  thirst,  and  fati^e.  It 
performs  journeys  of  300  to  400  nours  without  requiring  to 
drink  ofrener  than  once  in  eight  or  ten  days.  The  herbage 
scantily  supplied  by  the  desert  is  sufficient  for  its  food. 
It  carries  a  weight  of  a  thousand  pounds  and  upwards, 
without  being  unloaded  for  weeks.  A  hint  from  its  leader 
directe  its  motions ;  ^  song  renews  its  strength.  Its  hair  is 
manufoetured  into  cloth  for  garments  and  tents ;  its  milk, 
like  that  of  the  cow,  is  nutritious  and  sweet;  ite  flesh,  when 
voung,  is  in  taste  similar  to  veaL 

Arabia  is  noted  for  its  horses,  of  which  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct breeds.  The  one,  which  is  called  kadithi,  i.  e.  of  uii- 
known  descent,  is  in  no  higher  estimation  than  the  common 
horses  in  Europe ;  horses  of  this  breed  are  employed  to 
carry  loads,  or  as  draurht-animals.  The  other,  ct!\mLkoheili 
or  kohldm,  i.e.  of  antient  and  noble  pedigree,  is  reserve 
for  riding  only.  The  best  honea  are  bred  in  the  desert  bor- 
dering on  Syria :  they  are  here  educated  in  the  eneamp- 
mente  of  the  Beduins  with  a  careM  tenderness  which  trains 
them  to  habito  of  attachment  to  their  masters.  It  is  for  this 
quality,  and  for  their  amazing  speed,  that  they  are  valued, 
more  than  for  their  siie  or  beau^. 

There  is  also  in  Arabia  a  spuited  kind  of  ass,  which  is 
used  for  riding  and  for  military  service ;  the  best  are  to  be 
found  in  the  province  of  Lahsa.  The  Arabian  oxen  and 
cows  are  distinguished  by  a  hump  over  the  shoulders.  He- 
rodotus (iiL  113)  mentions  two  kinds  of  sheep  with  fiit  tails 
as  being  indigenous  in  Arabia.  The  rock- goat,  the  fooL,  the 
musk-deer,  and  a  wild  species  of  ass  inhabit  the  hill-country. 
The  jackal,  the  wolf,  tbe  hysona,  and  the  panther,  roam 
around  the  tento  of  the  Beduins,  or  follow  the  track  of  the 
oaravans  through  the  solitary  desert  The  gaselle  seeks 
pasture  and  shade  in  the  isolated  toadii.  The  woods  of 
Yemen  and  Aden  are  inhabited  by  troops  of  monkeys.  The 
lion,  from  the  frequent  allusions  to  it  in  antient  Arabis 
poedy,  and  from  the  number  of  names  which  the  language 
has  for  it,  must  at  one  period  have  been  very  common.  . 

Among  the  birds  indigenous  in  Arabia,  we  find  men- 
tioned several  large  birds  of  prey,  such  as  the  eagle,  the 
vulture,  and  several^  kinds  of  hawk.  The  carrion-vulture 
frequente  battle-fields  and  performs  the  services  of  scaven- 
ger. The  ostrich  and  other  birds  valued  for  their  plumage 
live  in  the  deserts.  Tame  fowls,  pheasants,  and  different 
sorts  of  pigeon,  are  firequent  in  Yemen.  Along  the  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea,  pelicans  and  various  kinds  of  sea-fowl  are 
found. 

The  locuste  of  Arabia,  whose  devastations  are  so  often 
alluded  to,  are  dried,  and  roasted  or  boiled,  and  in  this  state 
eaten  by  the  Arabs.  Niebuhr  stetes  that  they  are  strung 
on  threads  and  offered  for  sale  in  the  markete  of  all  the 
Arabian  towns  from  Bab-el-Mandeb  to  Basra. 

The  sea,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Oman,  is  so  abundant  in 
fish,  that  not  only  asses,  cows,  and  other  domestic  animals 
are  fod  with  them,  but  they  are  also  spread  on  the  fields,  to 


te  aoO,  tfi  MdhM^  The  piMJ  ftilnHui  el  ^ 
Persian  Gulf  are  wdversaUy  celebrated.  The  bask  t^ 
which  pearl-shells  are  principally  found  extends  from  tb* 
Bahrein  islands  to  very  near  tne  promontory  of  Julfsr.  The 
northern  extremity,  near  the  istes  Karek  and  Bahrein,  is 
distinguished  as  partieularlT  rich  in  pearls.  The  pearl* 
fisheries  in  this  part  of  the  Persian  Quif  are  alluded  to  by 
Ainuk.^(Peripkii  Mar.  Rubr.  c  9.) 

Divinons  of  Arabia.— Anbia,  has  been  variously  divided 
at  different  times,  and  by  different  authors.  Strabo  (xvL 
c.  4.)  divides  the  whole  country  into  the  Happy  and  the 
Desert  Arabia,  the  former  ocoapyin|^  the  southern,  and  the 
latter  the-northem  part  of  the  penmsuhL  Tbe  triple  divi* 
sion  into  Arabia  Felix,  Arabia  retrssa,  and  Arabia  Deserta, 
was  introduced  by  Ptolemy:  Arabia  Fe&x  he  called  the 
peninsu^  as  for  as  the  isthmus  already  described  ;  Arabia 
Tetraa^  so  named  from  Petra,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
NabathsBans,  was  the  country  between  the  Red  and  the 
Dead  Sea,  bordering  upon  Palestine  and  Bgvpt ;  and  Arabia 
Deserta  comprehended  the  whole  extent  dr  the  Syrian  de^ 
sort,  as  for  as  the  Buphrates,  where  we  find  Palmyra. 

By  some  contemporary  Christian  writers  on  thie  history 
of  the  Crusades,  the  teixitory  aroupd  Bostra,  or  the  Aura* 
nitis  of  the  antiente,  is  called  Arabia  Prima ;  the  country 
east  of  the  Jordan  had  the  name  of  Arabia  Secunda  or 
Arabia  Petracenm  (in  allusion  to  ite  capital  Krak  or  Kar» 
rak,  also  named  Petra  Deserti,  which  was  erroneously  sup* 
posed  to  stand  on  the  spot  of  the  antient  Petra  of  the  Na* 
bathieans) ;  the  country  around  Shaubek  (Bhobak)  or  Mont* 
royal  (Mens  Rcffalis)  was  called  Arabia  Tertia,  also  %na 
Sohal,  or  Terra  Montii  Begake^,  Oriental  writers  generally 
enumOTate  five  provinces  of  Arabia,  Tis.,  Yemen,  Hejas, 
Tehdma,  Nejd,  and  Yemdma ;  some  add  Bahrein  as  a  sixth, 
while  others  consider  this  as  part  of  Irak  ArabL  The  three 
provinces,  Teh&ma,  Nejd,  and  Yemftma,  are  by  some  con- 
sidered as  subdivisions  of  Hejas.  Arabia  Petrm*  including 
Mount  Sinai,  is  by  most  of  them  considered  as  belonging 
partly  to  Egypt  and  partly  to  Syria ;  and  the  northern  part 
DesMTte  is  generally  called  the  desert  of  Syria. 


The  following  outline  of  the  present  division  of  Arabia  is 


of  Arabia] 

iwing  outline  of  the  present 
founded  chiefly  on  that  adopted  by  Niebuhr. 

I.  KuTMft,  bordering  upon  the  Red  Sea,  and  upon  the 
territories  of  fiejaz,  Nejd,  and  Hadramaut  Itis  subaivided, 
according  to  Niebuhr,  mto  fourteen  independent  provinces, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  following  :— 

1.  Yemen  Proper,  with  the  towns  of  Sana,  in  the  moun- 
tainous district  towards  the  highland,  the  residence  of  the 
Imam  of  Yemen ;  Mokha,  on  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea, 
now  the  principal  sea-port  of  Arabia ;  Zebid,  Beit-el-Fakih, 
Hodeida,  and  Loheia^  m  the  flat  country  along  the  coast  of 
the  Arabian  Gulf. 

2.  Aden,  with  the  celebrated  antient  town  and  harbour 
of  the  same  name,  situated  at  the  foot  of  high  mounuins 
which  surround  it  on  almost  every  side,  and  leave  only  ofie 
very  narrow  causeway  by  which  the  town  can  be  approached 
on  the  land  side.  Aden  was,  during  the  twelfth,  thirteenth, 
and  fourteenth  century,  an  important  emporium  in  the 
Buropean  trade  with  India,  which  has  since  been  timnsrerred 
to  Mokha.    [See  Ad^n,  Albuqubrqub.] 

3.  The  vrincipalitv  of  Kaukeban. 

4.  Belaa-el-Kobail,  an  extensive  mounteinous  district 
towards  the  north  of  Yemen  Proper,  the  princes  of  which 
have  maintained  themselvee  indepentoit  of  the  Imam«  of 
Sana. 

5.  Abu  Arish,  with  the  meteantile  town  of  Jeyan  on  the 
RedSea. 

6.  Two  small  territories  called  Khaulan,  the  one  to  the 
south-east  of  Sana,  the  other  on  the  road  from  that  town  to 
Mecca. 

7.  Sahan,  a  large  district  in  the  hiUs  between  Belad-el- 
Kobail  and  Hejas,  mostly  inhabited  by  independent  Be- 
duins. 

8.  Nejran,  a  pleasant  and  fertile  country,  rich  in  water, 
with  excellent  pastures,  and  fomous  for  its  camels  and 
horses :  its  capitel,  Nejran,  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  the 
Nagara  of  Ptolemy. 

9.  Jauf  or  Jof,  a  territory  extending  to  a  great  distence 
over  the  Arabian  high-land,  to  tbe  east  of  Belad-el-Kobail, 
with  the  antient  Mareb  or  Mariaba,  the  capitel  of  the  Sa- 
bnans. 

10.  Yafa,  situated  between  Jof,  Hadramaut,  and  Yemen 
Proper. 

11.  Hadramautf  a  country  once  fiimous  fpr  ite  trade, 
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flhjafly  in  fttokinotnae,  it  bounded  on  the  foath-east  by  the 
Indian  Ootfan,  on  the  north-east  by  Oman,  on  the  north  by 
the  Arabian  high-land,  and  on  the  west  by  Yemen.  The 
trade  with  Oman  and  Yemen  is  carried  on  by  sea ;  Dafar 
and  Keshin  are  the  principal  harbours.  Part  of  the  country 
u  occupied  by  independent  Beduin  chiefii,  among  whom  the 
sheikh  of  Sbibam  is  the  most  powerful.  The  island  of  So- 
ootora  or  Socatra,  famous  for  the  aloe  which  it  produces, 
was,  at  the  time  of  Niebuhr's  visit,  subject  to  the  chief  of 
Keshin. 

III.  Oman  extends  along  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  the  Indian  Sea,  and  borders,  on  the  west  and  south,  on 
the  great  elevated  desert  which  fills  the  interior  of  Arabia. 
The  country  is  in  some  parts  fertUe  in  wheat,  barley,  Turkey 
com,  lentils,  g^pes,  diUes,  and  garden  firuits ;  it  aUo  has 
lead  and  copper-mines.  Rostak  is  the  residence  of  the 
Imam  of  Oman.  The  harbour  of  Muscat  is  important  as  an 
emporium. 

IV.  Independent  States  on  the  ielande  and  borders  qfthe 
Pernan  Ouff. — Almost  all  the  sea-ports  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
occasionallv  even  some  on  the  Persian  coast,  are  in  the  pos- 
session of  Arabic  tribes,'  who  for  the  most  part  depend  on 
navigation,  fishery,  and  diving  for  pearls,  for  their  livelihood. 
Dates,  durra-bread,  afid  fish,  are  their  principal  articles  of 
fbod.  Each  httle  town  has  its  own  sheikh.  In  time  of  war, 
all  their  flshinff-boats  are  made  battle-ships ;  and  as  with  a 
navy  of  this  description  decisive  battles  cannot  easily  take 
place,  the  internal  contests  between  the  Uttle  states  continue 
almost  without  an  interruption.  When  a  Persian  army  is 
■ent  against  them,  they  leave  their  settlements  on  the  coast, 
where  they  have  but  little  to  lose,  and  retire  in  their  boats 
to  some  uninhabited  island  till  the  troops  are  withdrawn. 
Gombroon,  or  Bender-Abbas,  and  Abusheher,  or  Bushire, 
aie  the  principal  sea-ports  on  the  Persian  coast.  The  island 
of  Kharej>  or  Karek,  m  the  northern  ^art  of  the  gul£  nearly 
opposite  Abusheher,  is,  through  its  situation,  an  important 
station  for  eastern  commerce.  The  little  island  of  Hormuz, 
or  Ormu2,  in  the  straits  which  form  the  entrance  from 
the  Indian  Sea  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  celebrated  from  the 
importance  which  it  possessed  while  the  Portuguese  trade 
wim  India  was  flourishing.  At  no  very  great  di^ance  firom 
Ormuz  is  situated  the  large  island  called  Kishme,  or  Loft, 
bv  the  Europeans,  and  Tawile,  or  Derdz,  by  the  Arabs  and 
rersians.  The  island,  or  rather  the  group  of  islands  called 
Bahrein,  near  the  western  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  is 
celebrated  for  its  pearl-fishery.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
very  populous  formerly,  and  to  have  contained  upwards  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  towns  and  villages.  The  principal 
island  of  the  group  is  known  by  the  name  of  Awal.  The 
antient  harbour  of  Gerra  is  supposed  to  have  been  some- 
where on  the  opposite  coast  of  Arabia.  (See  Strabo,  xvi. 
c.  4,  p.  776,  Casaub.) 

V.  The  countrjr  of  Lahsa,  or  Hq;ar,  lies  along  the  western 
shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  the  part  immediately  along  the 
coast  is  sometimes  called  Bahrem.  It  borders  on  the  south 
on  Oman,  on  the  west  on  the  Arabian  high-land,  and  on 
the  north  on  the  territory  of  the  Beduin  tribe  Kaab,  near 
the  Shatt^l- Arab.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  towards 
the  interior  is  occupied  by  Beduins ;  the  inhabitants  along 
the  coast  subsist  chiefly  by  the  pearl-fishery,  or  the  cultiva- 
tion of  date-trees.  The  principal  towns  are  Lahsa,  the  re- 
sidence of  the  sheikh,  and  Kattf,  a  sea-port  opposite  the 
Bahrein  islands,  perhaps  near  the  antient  Gerra. 

yi.  The  country  of  Nejd  occupies  nearly  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  high-land  of  Arabia,  from  Yemen  and  Hadramaut 
in  the  south  to  the  Syrian  desert  on  the  north,  and  from 
Hejaz  in  the  west  to  Lahsa  and  Irak  Arabi  on  the  east.  It 
is  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  wandering  tribes  of 
Beduins.  The  hilly  tracts  are  fertile,  cliiefly  in  dates ;  but 
rivers,  and  even  the  temporary  toadiSf  are  scarce,  and  to 
obtain  water  deep  wells  must  be  dug.  The  greater  part  of 
the  country  consists  of  arid  deserts.  The  climate  is  exces- 
sively hot,  but  the  air  is  pure  and  salubrious.  Besides  the 
moveable  tents  of  the  nomadic  Arabs,  the  traveller  meets 
with  a.  niunber  of  small  villages,  irregularly  built,  but 
populous,  and  agreeably  situated  on  the  declivities  of  hills, 
or  in  the  midst  of  verdant  valleys. 

The  country  of  Nejd  is  at  present  subject  to  the  Wahha- 
bites,  a  religious  sect,  which  Aot  long  ago  threatened  by 
its  rapid  progress  to  overthrow  the  whole  Mohammedan 
community.  The  founder  of  this  fimatio  sect  was  Abd- 
al-Wahh&b»  a  native  of  Nejd,  who  lived  several  years  at 
Basra^  and,  after  visiting  Bagdad  and  Persia,  returned  to 


his  native  country.  Here  he  began  to  promulgate  his  i^ 
ligious  opinions,  which  were  soon  embraoed  by  many  of  the 
independent  Beduin  chiefs.'  We  are  still  without  an  au- 
thentic- and  detailed  aocount  of  the  doctrine  of  Abd-aU 
Wahh&b ;  its  main  tendency  seems  to  be,  to  reduce  the 
Mussulman  fiuth  to  a  pure  deism,  by  representing  Mohammed 
and  his  predecessors,  Moses,  Jesus,  &c  not  as  inspired 
mrophets,  but  only  as  enlightened  and  benevolent  men.  ' 
The  ci^ital  of  the  Wahhabite  dominion,  and  the  principal 
city  of  the  whole  Arabian  high-land,  is  Dereiye,  a  town  of 
about  25D0  houses,  piotmesquely  situated  idong  the  bcnrderft 
of  the  Wfidi  Haxiifa.  This  valley,  extending  itself  from 
west  to  east,  is  several  hundred  English  miles  in  length, 
and  about  one  and  a  half  in  breadth :  during  part  of  the 
year  it  is  watered  by  a  torrent  of  rain  from  the  mountains  ; 
during  summer,  the  want  of  irrigation  is  supplied  from 
the  copious  wells  of  the  surrounding  country.  Dereiye  baa 
twenty-ei^ht  mosques,  (but,  contrary  to  the  Mussulman 
fashion,  without  minarets  and  cupolas,)  and  thirty  schools, 
in  which  the  children  rec^ve  instruction  twice  every  day, 
except  Fridays.  The  gardens  and  fields  around  Dmiy» 
aie  fertile  in  dates,  nomegranate-trees,  apricots,  peadiee, 
napes,  melons,  &c.,  also  in  wheat,  barley,  and  millet."^  [Seat 
Rousseau,  in  the  Mines  de  f  Orient,  II.,  f>.  155,  &c.] 

VII.  Hejaz  borders  en  the  east  on  Nejd,  on  the  north  on 
the  Syrian  desert  and  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  on  the  west  on 
the  Red  Sea,  and  on  the  south  on  Yemen.  It  is  the  holy 
land  of  the  Mohammedans,  on  account  of  the  two  sacred 
cities  Mecca  and  Medina,  the  former  the  iwtive  town  of 
Mohammed,  the  latter  the  place  where  he  is  interred.  '  Aa 
long  as  the  Grand  Seignior  or  Constantinople,  in  hk  character 
of  Protector  of  the  Holy  Places,  maintained  his  sovereianty 
over  this  important  province,  he  used  regularly  to  appoint  a 
pasha,  who  resided  in  the  citadel  of  Ji<fia,  the  sea-port  of 
Mecca,  with  a  Turkish  guard,  and  divided  the  receipts  of 
the  custom-house  with  me  sheriff  of  Mecca,  who  was  consi- 
dered as  his  vassal.  The  dominion  of  the  Grand  Seignior 
was,  however,  little  more  than  nominal,  and  the  sheriff 
might  very  eauly  have  made  himself  independent  long  ago, 
if  die  existing  relations  with  Constantinople  bad  not  been 
advantageous  to  the  Hejaz,  on  account  of  the  rich  presents 
annually  sent  from  the  Turkish  capital  to  the  sanctuary  of 
Mecca,  m  which  aU  the  descendants  of  the  prGphet*s  frimUy 
throughout  the  Hejaa,  and  almost  every  inhabitant  of  that 
town,  were  allowed,  as  servants  attached  to  the  temple,  to 
participate.  But  when  the  power  of  the  Porte  in  the  African 
and  Asiatic  provinces  became  weakened,  and  when  the  in- 
creasing ascendency  of  the  Wahhabites  cut  off  the  commu- 
nication between  Constantinople  and  the  sacred  cities,  the 
sheriff  of  Mecca  became  disinclined  to  remain  tributary  ta 
the  sultan.  Disputes  and  open  hostflities  followed;  the 
sheriff  attacked  the  Turkish  pasha  at  Jidda,  destroyed  his 
citadel,  and  got  rid  of  him  by  poison.  Soon,  however,  the 
sheriff  found  himself  besieged  by  the  Wahhabites ;  and  the 
caravans  of  pilgrims,  which  annually  proceed  from  all  Mo> 
hammedan  countries  to  Mecca,  were  frequently  intercepted, 
and  exposed  to  constant  annoyance  from  the  followers  of  the 
new  religion.  Mohammed  AU,  the  present  viceroy  of  B^ypt, 
at  length  succeeded  in  checking  the  power  of  the  Wahhabites ; 
he  made  himself  master  of  the  Hejaz,  and  assumed  the 
protectorship  of  the  holy  towns.  ' 

'  The  number  of  pilgrims,'  says  Niebuhr, '  who  annually 
assemble  at  Mecca  is  very  great.  One  great  caravan  eomes 
from  Damascus,  consisting  chiefly  of  pilgrims  from  the 
Turkish  empire.  Another,  coming  from  Egypt,  brings 
along  the  Mogrebi  or  African  pilgrims ;  both  meet  at. a  W9f 
days'  distance  from  Mecca.  Another  caravan  arrives  from 
Bagdad,  with  which  most  of  the  Persian  pilgrims  travel. 
Two  smaller  caravans  come  from  Lahsa  and  Oman,  besides 
a  separate  company  of  pilgrims  from  Yemen,  and  num- 
berless smaller  crowds  which  arrive  direct  by  sea  from  Persia, 
the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Arabia  and  the  adjacent 
islands,  from  India,  the  Arabian  colonies  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  &c.  Only  a  few  pious  Mohammedans  perform  the 
pilgrimage  out  of  real  devotion,  and  at  their  own  expense ; 
most  of  the  pilgrims  undertake  the  tour  with  a  view  to  profit 
Some  accompany  the  caravan  as  soldiers,  and  are  remune- 
rated for  the  protection  which  they  afford  to  the  pilgprims 
against  the  attacks  of  the  warlike  Beduins  ;  some  are 
pilgrims  by  profession,  and  are  paid  to  perform  the  sacred 
journey  for  others,  who  are  prevented  from  discharging  this 
religious  du^  persoiially.* 

The  principaL  towns  of  the  Hejaz  (Mecca,  Medina^  Jidda) 
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htve  alTMidy  been  alluded  to.  Besides  these,  we  may  men- 
tion Yanbo,  the  sea-port  of  Medina ;  Tayef,  which  is  agree- 
ably situated  upon  a  lofty  eminence,  and  supplies  Jidda  and 
Mecca  with  excellent  fraits ;  Ghnnfude,  and  Hali. 

^VIII.  The  detert  qf  Mount  Sinai,  including  the  Arabia 
Petrsa  of  the  antients,  once  the  seat  of  the  Nabathfean 
dominion,  is  now  nourly  desolate,  and  contains  but  few  towns ; 
the  open  country  is  entirely  in  Uie  hands  of  the  independent 
Bedums.  iThe  group  of  the  Sinai  mountains  is  the  last 
considerable  ele^ition  towards  the  north-west  of  the  moun- 
tains which  form  the  high-land  in  Uie  interior  of  Arabia.  It 
neariy  fills  a  peninsula  projecting  into  the  Red  Sea,  having 
the  Gulf  of  Akaba  on  the  east,  and  that  of  Suez,  called  also 
the  Gulf  of  Kolsum,  on  the  west  At  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  the  eastern  gulf  is  situated  the  antient  town  of  Aila, 
the  Elath  of  Scripture  (Deut.  ii.  8 ;  1  Kings  ix.  26 ;  2  Kings 
xvi.  6),  now  oommonly  called  Akaba.  At  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  western  gulf  lies  the  town  of  Suez,  one  of 
the  few  safe  and  spacious  harbours  in  the  Red  Sea  where 
ships  can  be  repaired :  it  is  now  of  secondary  importance,  as 
the  traffic  by  sea  between  Egypt  and  tiie  Hejaz  is  chiefly 
carried  on  from  Kosseir ;  yet  tne  trade  in  coffee  and  Indian 
goods  still  passes  by  Suez  to  Kairo.  Qn  the  eastern  side  of 
t^e  gulf  of  Suez  is  another  good  harbour  called  Bender-Tor, 
where  the  ships  trading  between  Jidda  and  Suez  are  in  the 
habit  of  anchoring  to  take  in  IVesh  water,  which  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains  supply  of  excellent  quality.  In  the  Sinai 
mountains  we  find  sandstone,  and  on  the  highest  parts 

Sanite.  In  the  midst  of  the  hills,  on  the  height  of  Jebel 
nsa,  surrounded  by  higher  mountain-tops,  and  near  the 
summit  considered  as  the  proper  Sinai  of  Scripture,  is  situ- 
ated the  convent  of  St  Catherine,  founded,  according  to  the 
credited  tradition,  by  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantino,  in 
the  fourth  century.  Jebel  Musa  is  rich  in  springs  of  firesh 
water;  the  surrounding  valleys  produce  excellent  grapes, 
'  peai^  dates,  and  other  fruits,  quantities  of  which  are  brought 
for  sale  to  Kairo.  Wadi  Faran,  or  Feiran,  with  its  continu- 
ation Wadi-el-Sheikh,  and  Wadi  Girondel,  both  to  the  north 
of  Jebel  Musa,  and  sloping  towards  the  gulf  of  Suez,  are 
filled  with  water  during  the  rainy  season,  which  obliges  the 
inhabitants  then  to  retire  up  the  hills. . 

Towards  the  north  of  the  group  of  Sinai  is  a  desolate 
tract,  called  by  the  Arabs  Bl-Ti,  or  Tiah-Bani-Israil,  i.e. 
the  desert  of  the  children  of  Israel  Abulfeda  (Deicript, 
Mgyptiy  p.  14,  ed.  Michaelis)  states  its  dimensions  from 
hearsay  at  forty  parasangs  in  length,  and  as  much  in  breadth, 
the  soil  being  partly  jocky  and  hard,  and  par^  sandy,  with 
now  and  tiien  a  well  of  brackish  water.  This  account  is 
.  fully  confirmed  by  Burddiardt  who  describes  it  as  the  most 
dreary  end  barren  wilderness  that  he  ever  met  with. 

To'the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  in  the  hilly  district  of 
Jebel  Shera,  at  a  distance  of  about  seven  hours  from  Shobak, 
or  Kerek-al-Shobak,  its  ca|»tal,  the  Wadi  Musa  opens  itself, 
watered  by  the  copious  spnng  of  Ai'n  Musa.  In  this  valley, 
bek>w  the  village  of  Eldjy,  Burekhaidt  discovered  the  mag- 
nificent ruins  of  a  town  which. he,  no  doubt  correctly,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  antient  Nabathesan  capital  Petra.  *  The 
metropolis  of  the  Nabathssi,*  says  Strabo,  (book  xvi.,  o.  4, 
p.  403,  ed.  Tauohnitz;  Casaub.  p.  779,)  'is  a  town  called 
Petra.  It  is  situated  in  a  place  which  itself  is  smooth  and 
level,  but  which  is  all  around  fenced  by  a  circle  of  rocks,  and 
on  the  outside  consists  of  precipitous  cliffs,  while  towards 
the  interior  it  has  copious  springs  for  the  watering  of  fields 
and  for  horticulture.*  Pliny  (N.  H.  vi.,  c.  28)  describes  Pe- 
tra as  situated  '  in  a  valley  somewhat  less  than  two  thousand 
paces  wide,  inclosed  by  inaccessible  mountains,  wiUi  a  stream 
running  through  it.* 

IX.  Tribes  ^  Bedidnst  or  Wandering  Arabs. — The  word 
beduin  is  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic  baSu^,  which  is  derived 
from  the  substantive  badw,  *  an  open  country,  a  desert,*  and 
signifies  an  inhabitant  of  the  desert.  The  Arabs  who  live 
in  towns,  Niebuhr  observes,  especially  those  near  the  sea- 
ooaftt,have  through  their  commerce  had  so  much  intercourse 
with  strangers,  that  they  have  lost  much  of  their  antient 
manners  and  customs.  But  the  true  Arabs,  who  have 
always  valued  their  freedom  higher  than  wealth  and  luxury, 
Hve  in  detached  tribes  under  tents,  and  still  adhere  to  the 
primitive  form  of  government,  habits,  and  usases  of  their 
ancestors.  Their  nobles  they  call  sheikhs.  A  sheikh  rules 
over  his  family,  and  all  their  servants.  If  they  are  unable 
separately  to  defend  their  property  against  a  hostile  neigh- 
bour, several  petty  sheikhs  unite,  and  choose  a  chief  from 
among  themselves.    Several  chiefs,  with  the  assent  of  the 


petty  sheikhs,  submit  to  one  still  more  powerfbl,  who  k 
called  sheikh-al-kebir,  or  sheikh-al-shoyukn,  and  the  entire 
body  of  united  tribes  is  then  named  after  the  family  of  this 
supreme  sheikh.  The  Beduins  are  all,  as  it  were,  bom 
soldiers,  while  at  the  same  time  they  attend  to  their  cattle. 
The  sheikhs  of  the  groat  tribes  have  a  large  number  of 
camels,  partly  for  use  in  time  of  war,  partly  to  transport  the 
goods  of  merchants  from  one  town  to  another,  and  partly  for 
sale.  The  smaller  tribes,  which  are  less  wealthv  and  indepen- 
dent, principally  tend  sheep.  Agriculture,  ana  otiier  descrip- 
tions of  hara  work,  they  commit  to  their  subiects,  ti^e  common 
Arabs,  who  live  in  miserable  huts ;  the  sheikhs  live  under 
tents.  Being  accustomed  to  an  atmosphere  of  great  purity, 
the  scent  of  Uiese  Arabs'  of  the  desert  is  uncommonly  nice. 
It  is  said,  they  are  able  to  live  for  five  days  without  dnnking. 
The  government  remains  in  the  family  of  every  greater  or 
smaller  sheikh:  among  the  sons  or  nearest  relations,  not 
the  eldest,  but  he  who  appears  the  best  fitted,  is  chosen. 
They  pay  little  or  nothing  m  the  way  of  taxes  to  their  supe- 
riors. Every  little  sheikn  is  not  onfy  the  protector,  but  also 
the  leader  of  his  family ;  he  is;  accordingly,  looked  upon  by 
the  greater  sheikh  rather  as  a  confederate,  than  as  a  subject. 
If  one  of  the  littie  sheikhs  is  dissatisfied  with  his  sheikh-al- 
kebir,  and  is  nevertheless  unable  to  depose  him,  he  will  re- 
move with  his  cattle  to  another  tribe,  which  is  usually  glad 
to  strengthen  its  party.  Every  sheUdi,  however  small  he 
may  be,  must  therefore  endeavour  to  go^orn  his  tribe  well, 
for  foar  of  being  deposed  or  deserted.  The  names  of  many 
tribes,  once  possessing  ^reat  power,  have  thus  fallen  into 
oblivion ;  and  small  families,  unknown  before,  have  raised 
themselves  to  importance. 

The  Beduins  have  never  been  suljugated  by  foreign 
conquerors :  only  a  few  tribes  who  live  near  the  large  towns 
of  Baffdad,  Mosul,  Orfa^  Damascus,  and  Aleppo,  are  in 
some  degree  subject  or  tributary  to  tiie  Grand  Seignior.  The 
several  tribes  are  often  at  wix  with  one  another ;  but  their 
conflicts  are  neither  of  long  duration  nor  sanguinary. 
Whenever  any  tribe  is  attacked  by  a  foreign  enemy,  all  the 
neighbouring  chiefs  will  unite  in  defence  of  the  common 
cause.  Every  sheikh  considera  himself  as  sovereign  in  his 
territory,  and  therefore  entitled  to  exact  a  tribute  from  tra- 
vellera  passing  through  it.  The  Turkish  sultans  even  used 
to  engage  themselves  to  pay  annuallv  a  fixed  sum  of  money, 
besides  a  number  of  garments,  to  the  Beduin  tribes  on  the 
road  to  Mecca,  for  not  destroying  the  wells  along  the  way, 
and  for  conducting  the  pilgrims  through  their  respective 
territories.  NeverQieless,  di«)utes  frequently  arose  between 
the  sheikhs  and  the  haughty  Turkish  leaders  of  the  caravans, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  pUgrims  were  often  attacked 
an  J  plundered. 

The  sheikhs  are  daily  mounted  on  horseback  or  on  their 
dromedaries,  to  inspect  their  subjects,  to  visit  friends,  or  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  The  horizon  in  the  desert 
is  nearly  as  open  as  at  sea.  If  a  Beduin  sees  a  solitary 
wanderer  firom  afkr,  he  rides  towards  him,  and  orders  him 
to  undress.  In  such  cases,  the  Beduins  are  real  robbere ; 
yet  it  would  be  incorrect  to  say  that  they  live  chiefly  firom 
robbery.  They  seldom  kill  those  whom  they  plunder,  pro- 
vided no  resistance  is  offered ;  the  robber  is  sometimes  even 
kind  and  hospitable  to  the  forlorn  traveller  whom  he  has 
plundered,  fUmishing  him  with  provisions  and  old  clothes 
m  exchange  for  his  own,  and  conducting  him  part  of  lus 
wi^  that  he  may  not  perish  in  the  desert 

The  tents  of  the  Beduins  are  made  of  a  coarse  kind  of 
dark  coloured  cloth,  woven  by  their  own  women,  which  is 
drawn  over  seven  or  nine  poles  fixed  upright  in  the  ground, 
the  middlemost  bdng  the  highest.  The  larger  tents  consist 
of  two  or  three  compartinents,  so  as  to  have  separate  rooms 
for  the  men  and  women,  and  for  the  domestic  animals. 
The  poor,  who  cannot  afford  the  expense  of  a  regular  tent, 
spread  a  piece  of  cloth,  as  large  as  they  can  get,  near  a  tree, 
or  take  shelter  in  the  caves  of  rocks  from  heat  or  rain. 
There  is  but  little  fhmiture  in  a  Beduin  tent :  a  jnat  of 
straw  is  used  as  table,  chairs,  and  bedstead ;  spare  clothes 
are  kept  in  bags.  The  kitchen  apparatus  is  very  simple 
and  portable.  The  pots  are  made  of  copper  lined  with  tin  ; 
the  oishes  of  the  same  metals,  or  of  wood.  Their  hearth  is 
easily  built,  they  merely  place  their  cauldrons  on  loose 
stones,  or  over  a  pit  dug  in  the  ground.  They  have  neither 
spoons,  nor  knives  and  forks.  A  round  piece  of  leather 
serves  them  as  table-cloth,  in  which  the  remains  of  the  meal 
are  preserved.  Their  butter,  which  the  heat  soon  melts 
down»  they  keep  in  leather  bottles.    Water  is  kept  in  goats* 
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^Intt  a  Mpper  eap,  «ar«ftilly  tinned  over,  feireB  m  a 
ifrinking-veMel.  Wind- mills  and  water-mills  are  nnknoiim; 
all  grain  is  ground  in  a  small  hand-mill.  There  are  also  no 
oveqs  in  the  desert:  the  dough  is  either  kneaded  into  a  fiat 
cake,  and  baked  on  a  round  iron  'plate,  or  it  is  formed  into 
large  lumps,  which  aife  laid  between  glowing  coals  till  they 
are  suificienUy  baked.  Among  the  great  sheikhs  of  the 
desert,  who  require  nothing  but  pilau— t.  e»  boiled  rice — for 
their  meals,  a  large  wooden  dish  full  is  served  up,  around 
which  one  party  ^ter  another  sits  down,  till  the  dish  is 
emptied,  or  all  are  satisfied.  (Niebuhrf,  Beschreibung  von 
Arabien,  p.  379,  &o. ;  also  Reige  narh  Arabieriy  vol.  i.,  p.  233.) 

Ancient  AraJbia,  as  known  to  the  western  nations, — ^Tbe 
history  of  antiquity  is  not  without  traces  of  an  early  influence 
of  the  Arabs  on  the  condition  of  nei^^hbouring  nations.  The 
book  of  Genesis  (x.  )0)  mentions  Nimrod  as  the  founder  of 
the  Babylonian  empire — *  And  the  beginning  of  his  king- 
dom was  Babel  and  Erech,  and  Accad  and  Calneh,  in  the 
land  of  Shinear.*  We  think  we  reco^:nixe  in  Nimrod,  the 
mighty  hunter,  an  Arabian  chieftam,  like  the  modem 
sheikhs  of  the  Beduins :  in  the  passage  quoted  from  th^ 
Hebrew,  Erech  is,  according  to  several  of  the  antient  ver- 
sions, the  modem  Orfa  (Edessa) ;  Accad  is  supposed  to  be 
Nisibis,  in  Mesopotamia;  and  Calneh  to  correspond  to  the 
situation  of  Ctesiphon  on  the  Tigris. 

Egypt  seems  at  an  early  period  to  have  been  iniested  by 
invasions  from  Arabia ;  for  we  cannot  hesitate  to  consider 
the  Hyksos  as  predatory  Arabian  tribes.  They  are  said  to 
have  occupied  the  Delta,  and  eVen  to  have  penetrated  as  far 
as  Memphis :  the  king  of  Thebes,  Thutmosis,  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  expelling  them.  Their  dominion  over  Egypt,  is 
said  to  have  lasted  284  years— it  is  supposed  from  the 
eighteenth  till  the  sixteenth  century  befbre  the  Christian 
fcra.  Sesostris  is  said  to  have  built  a  wall,  1500  stadia  long, 
fhim  Pelusium  to  Heliopoiis,  to  protect  Egypt  fhnn  a  repe- 
tition of  such  invasions;  but 'this  stoiy  about  the  wall  is 
open  to  several  serious  objections. 

Among  the  nomadic  tribes  in  the  northern  tracts  of  Ara^ 
^bia,  the  Midianites  seem  to  have  early  applied  themselves 
to  traffic  with  the  neighbouring  nations.  It  was  a  caravan 
of  Midianite  merchants  to  whom  Joseph  was  sold  (Gten. 
xxxvii.  28,  36).  Arabia  was  the  country  of  frankincense ; 
and  so  essential  a  requisite  of  religious  worship  in  all  the 
temples  of  antiquity  would  soon  give  great  importance  to 
the  trade  of  foreign  countries  with  Arabia.  Gterra,  probably 
situated  near  the  present  El  Katif  or  Lahsa,  was,  according 
to  Strabo,  a  Babylonian  colonv,  founded  by  Chaldean  emi- 
grants. The  exact  period  of  its  foundation  is  unknown; 
but  the  companions  of  Alexander  the  Great  found  it  a§  an 
opulent  town  (Strabo,  xvi.  c.  3rp.  766,  Casaub.),  and  it  must 
ha\'e  been  long  prospering  as  an  emporium.  The  advantages 
for  an  extensive  commerce  by  land  and  by  sea,  possessed  by 
a  harbour  thus  situated  oh  the  spacious  Persian  Gulf,  are 
striking.  From  Gerra  the  productions  of  both  Arabia  and 
India  were  shipped  to  Babylon,  and  fkrther  iS^  the  Eu- 
phrates to  Thapsacus,  whence  they  spread  by  land  all  over 
western  Asia. 

Considerable  variety  of  opinion  prevails  concerning  the 
situation  of  Ophir,  the  countrv  whence  the  shins  of  Solomon, 
conjointly  with  those  of  the  PncBnicians,  brought  gold,  silver, 
gems,  sandalwood,  and  other  precious  articles  (I  Kings  ix. 
28 ;  X.  ii.  22).  Bochart,  Reland,  and  other  critics  sought  it 
in  India.  .Modem  historians  are  inclined  to  think  that  it 
was  situated  in  Arabia.  The  name  is.  in  the  book  of  (Gene- 
sis (X.  29),  enumerated  among  Arabian  tribes  descendc^l 
from  Joctan,  and  a  town  named  El-Oflr  has  recently  been 
found  on  the  coast  of  Oman.    {Bohlen's  Indien,  IL  p.  1 37.) 

In  the  history  of  antient  commerce  generally,  Arabia  is  of 
importance  not  only  on  account  of  the  export  of  its.  own 
productions,  but  also  as  an  intermediate  station  in  the  trade 
with  India.  Herodotus  (iii.  107)  calls  Arabia  the  only  coun- 
try where  fhinkinbense,  myrrfa,  cassia,  and  ladanum  are  to  be 
fbund :  Strabo  (xiv.  c.  4,  tom.  3.  p.  385>  ed.  Tauchnitz)  men- 
tions the  province  of  Cattabania  in  particular  as  the  country 
of  fhinkincense,  and  Chatramotitis  (Hadramaut)  as  that  of 
myrrh.  Gold  and  ))recious  stones  are  also  often  alluded  to 
bv  the  antients  as  indigenous  productions  of  Arabia  Felix. 
Crold-mines  are  not  at  present  known  to  exist :  some  precious 
stones,  such  as  the  onyx,  the  mby,  and  a  kind  of  agate 
called  the  Mokha-stone,  are  common  in  Yemen  and  Hadra- 
maut. In  enumerating  cinnamon  among  the  productions  of 
Arabia,  Herodotus  probably  confounded  tne  real  productions 
of  the  country  with  the  other  ^reign  artieles,  which,  like  ^ 


ivdry  and  ebon^,  Ilia  iPeatam  aalieui  Mlgfal 
Arabian  empona. 
,  Antiquity  abounds  in  proofii  of  the  early  trade  of  tha 
Phoenicians  with  India,  wliich  must  in  a  great  measure  have 
l)een  carried  on  through  Arabia.  One  of  the  earliest  and 
most  important  allusions  to  this  mercantile  intarcouneof 
the  Phoenicians  with  several  towns  or  countries  and  tribes 
of  Arabia,  occurs  in  the  elegy  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel  on 
the  fall  of  Tyre.  We  insert  a  literal  translation  of  the 
passage,  leaving  the  proper  names  in  their  Hebrew  forms* 
and  subjoining  to  each,  between  parentheses,  the  probable 
modem  or'classieal  equivalent 

Ezek.  xxvii.  12.  <  Tarshish  (Tarteesus)  was  thy  (Tyre's) 
customer,  on  account  of  the  variety  of  aU  [thy]  treasures  r 
silver,  iron,  tin  iMtl  f),  and  lead  did  they  (the  merchants 
from  Tarshish)  place  on  thy  markets. 

13.  Yavan  (Greece),  Thubal  (the  Tibareni  in  Pontus),  and 
Meshech  (the  Moschi  between  Armenia,  Iberia*  and  Ck>lehis) 
dealt  with  thee  :  souls  of  men  (slaves),  and  copper  vessels 
did  they  bring  on  thy  markets. 

14.  Those  fh>m  the  house  of  Thogarma  (Armenia) 
brought  on  thy  markets  houses  for  draught  and  horses  Ibr 
war,  and  mules. 

15.  The  sons  of  Dedan  (according  to  Bochart,  a  town  on 
the  Persian  Gulf;  according  to  Heeren,  one  of  the  Bahrein 
islands ;  whv  should  it  not  be  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  tribe 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Idumea?)  dealt  with  thee;  many 
islands  transacted  business  with  thee :  wiUi  ivory  and  ebony 
did  they  repay  thy  gifts. 

16.  Aram  (Syria)  was  thy  customer' on  account  of  the 
variety  of  thy  manufacture :  [in  exchange]  fbr  gems,  and 
red  purple,  and  embroiderv,  and  byssus,  and  corals,  and 
crystal  [which  Aram  brought]  on  thy  markets. 

17.  Juda  and  the  land  of  Israel  dealt  with  thee :  wheat 
of  Minnith  (a  town  in  the  land  of  the  Ammonites),  and 
sweetmeats,  and  honey,  and  oil,  and  balsam  did  they  place 
on  thy  markets. 

1 8.  Damesek  (Damascus)  was  thy  customer,  on  account 
of  the  variety  of  thy  manuflsu^res,  and  on  account  of  the 
variety  of  all  [thy]  treasures :  [in  exchange]  for  wine  from 
Chelbon  (Haleb,  Aleppo)  and  shining  woof  [which  Damesek 
brought  in  retuml. 

19.  Vedan  and  Yavan  (both  here  Arabian  towns  or  tribes 
not  yet  ascertained)  brought  weavings  on  thy  markets: 
wrought  iron,  cassia,  and  calamus  hadst  thou  for  sale. 

20.  Dedan  (a  tribe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  IdumsM) 
dealt  with  thee  in  carpets  that  are  spread  to  sit  upon. 

21.  Arab  (Arabia)  and  all  the  chiefs  of  Kedar  (the  Ara* 
bes  Cedreni  of  Pliny)  were  transacting  business  with  thee 
they  were  thy  customers  with  their  lambs  and  rams  and  he- 
goats. 

22.  The  tradesmen  of  Sheha  (Sabsea  in  Arabia  Felix) 
and  of  Raima  (the  Rhegma  of  Ptolemy,  on  the  Persian  Gulf) 
dealt  with  thee :  the  choicest  of  all  spices,  and  all  [sorts  of] 
precious  stones,  and  gold  did  they  bring  on  thy  markets. 

23.  Haran  (Carrhse,  the  modem  Harran  in  Mesopotamia) 
and  Canneh  (  =  Calneh,  i.e.  Ctesiphon?)  and  Eden  (pro- 
bably the  Ma  adan  of  Syrian  writers,  in  the  province  of 
Diarbckir),  the  tradesmen  of  8heba  (Sab»a),  Ashur  (Assy* 
ria),  and  Kilmad  (not  yet  ascertained)  dealt  with  thee. 

24.  They  dealt  with' thee  in  rich  garments,  in  crimson 
and  variegated  cloth,  and  in  chests  full  of  many-coloured 
weavings,  tied  with  ropos,  and  firm,  [which  they  brought] 
on  thy  markets.' 

Professor  Heeren,  in  his  valuable  work  on  antient  com- 
merce. (Ideen,  &c.  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  102.  &c.,  fourth  edit), 
has  adopted  the  interpretation  of  J.  D.  Michaelis,  aocording 
to  which,  by  the  first  three  names  in  verse  23,  three  great 
Arabian  harbours  on  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Sea  are  to  be 
understood.  This  we  think  improbable,  since  almost  all  the 
other  names  which  can  be  traced  with  some  degree  of  cer- 
tainty belong  to  northern  countries ;  besides  the  special  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  the  identity  of  at  least  Hdran  withCarrh». 
To  arrive  at  a  precise  conclusion^  as  to  the  exact  import  of 
many  of  the  "names  mentioned  by  the  Hebrew  writer,  is 
perhaps  the  more  hopeless,  as  it  is  clear  enough,  from  the 
context,  that  the  Phoenician  merchants  (in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Nabathoeans  afterwards)  did  not  resort  to  the 
places  personally,  but  received  their  goods  from  thence  by 
foreign  caravans :  thus  the  name  and  situation  of  the  coun- 
tries whence  the  several  articles  came  would  be  less  attended 
to  than  if  the  ease  had  been  the  reverse. 

Besides  this  caravan  trade  with  the  PhoBnicians,  tha  inter- 
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MHUir of  IIm  aitltet  Alibi  ^ihtht  wMtwn  Woarld  siMis  to 
have  been  but  soanty,  and,  aooordingly,  the  aoeounto  of  Arabia 
^iren  bv  the  clatueal  writers  ara  imperfeot.  The  intrepid 
valour  q£  the  Arabs  was  proverbial  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  The  body  of  the  nation  has  escaped  the  dowinioQ 
of  tha  most  powerful  monaiohies  that  hava  arisen  and  fallen 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  Of  the  antient  Persian 
empire,  Herodotus  (iiL  88.)  expressly  mentions,  that  all  na^ 
tions  of  (western)  Asia  were  subject  to  Darius  Hystaspis, 
except  the  Arabs,  who  were  the  independent  confederates  of 
the  Persians :  and  wheu  Cambyses  nad  formed  the  design 
of  invading  Egypt,  he  was  obliged  to  seek  the  friendship  of 
some  Arabs,  who  engaged  to  supply  the  Persian  army  with 
wiiter  during  its  march  through  the  sands  of  Arabia  Petrea. 
(Herodot.  iii.  7-9.)  If  Phul,  the  conqueror  of  the  new  Assy- 
rian empire,  is  said  to  have  subdued  the  Arabs,  or  if  San- 
berib  is  called  the  ruler  of  Assyria  and  Arabia,  this  can  only 
be  understood  as  applying  to  the  northern  tribes  6f  Arabia. 
Aleouuider  the  Crre^t  is  said  to  have  contemplated  the 
circumnavigation  of  Arabia  and  the  sul^ection  of  its  preda* 
tory  hordes.  The  fleet  of  Nearohus  was  prenaring  to  make 
the  circuit  of  the  peninsula,  when  the  deatn  of  Alexander 
prevented  the  execution  of  the  design. 

The  Nabath»i  (Nebaioih,  Gen.  xxv.  13;  xxviii.  9; 
I^.  Ix.  7)  inhabited,  according  to  Diodorus  (ii.  48),  the 
north-eastern  part  of  Arabia,  which  was  subsequently,  in 
allusion  to  the  name  of  their  capital  Petra,  called  Arabia 
Petroa.  Diodorus  describes  them  as  a  valiant  nation,  safe 
ih  their  deserts  as  in  an  asylum,  where  none  but  themselves 
knew  the  springs  ot water.  Like  other  Beduin  tribes,  they 
subsist^  in  a  great  measure  by  predatory  excursions :  but 
they  seem  at  an  earlier  aj(e  than  their  neighbours  to  have 
applied  themselves  to  an  independent  traffic,  and  in  cons<^ 
quence  also  to  other  occupations  of  peace.  '  Some  of  them,' 
says  Diodorus,  *  make  it  their  business  to  transport  to  the 
Mediterranean  frankincense,  myrrh,  and  other  spices,  which 
they  obtain  from  those  that  bring  them  from  Arabia  Felix.* 
Their  territory  was  repeatedly  invaded  by  the  states  arising 
out  of  the  Macedonian  empire.  Demetrius,  the  son  of 
Antigonus,  and  afterwards  Antiochus  the  Great  (2^4-187 
B.C.).  attacked  them  without  success.  The  Nabathmans 
maintained  Uieir  independence,  and  their  trade  £loi!lrished 
even  more  tiian  previously.  After  Syria  had  become  a 
lloman  province  (64  b.c.)*  its  governors  Scaurus  and 
Oabirius  repeatedly  threatened  Petra  with  an  invasion. 
In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  .^lius  Gallus  is  recorded  to 
'  have  conducted  an  expedition  into  Arabia  Felix,  in  which 
Obodas,  then  king  of  Petra,  assisted  him  with  a  thousand 
Nabath«ao  Arabs.  The  Roman  army  landed  at  Leuke- 
k5me  (Yanbo),  and  after  a  fatiguing  march  of  several 
months  reached  Marsyab®  (Strab.  xvi.  c.  4,  p.  407,  Tauch- 
nitz),  the  capital  of  the  Sabfleans.  But  want  of  provisions, 
imd  the  bad  effects  of  the  climate,  compelled  the  invaders  to 
a  speedy  retreat  to  the  coast,  and  over  the  Red  Sea  to 
Egypt.  It  is  to  this  expedition  that  Propertius  (ii.  8)  alludes 
in  the  lines : 

'  India  qmo.  Aagu«tB,  too  dal  oolU  tiiuapbo^ 
Bt  domas  Intactae  te  tremit  Aral)l».' 

In  the  reign  of  Trajanus,  Arabia  Petreea  hecame,  through 
the  victorv  of  A.  Cornelius  Palma,  a  Roman  province  (a J). 
107),  and  the  northern  countries,  towards  th^  east  of  the 
river  Jordan,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Nabatheeans, 
continued  to  be  subject  to  the  Romans  even  after  the  death 
of  Trajanus.  A  Roman  legion  was  stationed  at  Bostra,  and 
the  Emperor  Philippus,  who  was  bom  here,  hence  received 
the  surname  of  Arabs.  Petra  sunk^  into  insignificance :  its 
inhabitants  deserted  it,  and  sought  the  freedom  of  their 
deserts ;  even  the  plaCe  where  it  had  flourished  was  for- 
gotten ;  till,  in  our  own  time,  Burckhardt  discovered  the  ruins 
ofWadiMusa. 

History  of  the  Arabs. — Of  the  internal  history  of  Arabia 
before  Mohammed,  our  knowledge  is  very  imperfect.  Prior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  ^hird  century  of  the  Christian  cera, 
nil  that  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Arabic  writers 
amounts  only  to  some  genealogies  or  lists  of  kings,  without 
any  fixed  chronology,  and  interspersed  with  hut  a  few  fkcts 
vnsatislkctorily  recorded. 

The  Arabiahs  are,  by  their  own  writers,  (Abulfkrsg,  Hist. 
Dt/nast.  p.  100)  distinguished  into  two  classes,  the  old  and 
^e  modem  tribes.  As  belonging  to  the  old  Arabians,  which 
are  now  entirely  extinct,  we  find  enumerated  the  tribes  of 
Ad,  Thamud,  Tasm,  Jadis,  the  (antient)  tribe  of  Jorham, 
and  Amalek.-  The  names  of  these  tribes  now  only  survive 


in  vague  tmdkioM :  llraa  Sheddad,  (^  the  tribe  of  Ad,  is  44i 
to  have  founded  the  magnifleent  eity  and  the  delicious  gar* 
den  of  Irem,  whioh  aie  often  alluded  to  in  eastern  poetry, 
and  fisnded  by  some  to- be  still  extant,  though  now  miracu* 
lottsly  hidden  from  view  in  impassable  deserts.  The  present 
or  modem  Arabians  are,  by  their  own  historians,  divided 
into  pure  or  senuine,  and  insititious  or  naturalised  Arabs  • 
the  former  date  their  origin  from  Kahtan  (the  Yoktan  of 
the  Old  Tettamant,  €ton.  x.  28),  and  the  latter  from  Ad- 
nan,  a  descejidant  of  Ismael,  the  son  of  Abraham  and  Hagar. 
These  IsmaeUde  Arabs  seem  to  have  settled  chiefly  in 
Hc(jaa ;  while  the  southern  part-of  the  peninsula  received  its 
inhabitants  through  the  Kahtanides  or  Yoktanidea.  Kah- 
tan's  son  was  Ya*nd>,  who  was  thtf  frither  of  Yash'ab ;  the 
son  of  Yash'ab  was  Abd-al-shama,  (or  according  to  soqie,. 
Amer,)  sumamed  Saba.  This  Saba  had  a  great  number  of 
sons,  two  of  whom,  Himyar  (pronounced  by  some  Homeir) 
and  Kahlan,  had  a  numerous  prog^iy.  The  family  of  Himr 
yar,  it  appears  had,  during  3020  years,  the  general  govern- 
ment ever  all  the  descendants  of  Saba  who  were  settled  in 
Yemen,  whence  the  name  of  the  Himyarides  (or  Homeritas) 
was  sometimes  taken  by  foreign  nations  as  synonymous  with 
that  of  Sabnani,  Hmtiyar  was,  according  to  Arabian  au- 
thors, the  fijTSt  king  of  the  family  of  Kahtan  that  wore  a 
crown.  He  ia  said  to  have  gsvemed  fifty  years.  The  only 
fact  whi(di  we  find  reeorded  ^  him  is,  that  he  expelled  the 
tribe  Thamud  from  Yemen  -into  Heias.  Various  reports 
exist  as  to  Himyar*s  successor :  according  to  some  it  was  his 
son  Wathel ;  according  to  others  his  brother  Kahlan :  pro- 
bably Wathel  sttcceeaed  him  in  Yemen,  and  Kahlan  in 
Hadramaut,  Similar  variations  in  the  lists  of  kings  given 
by  different  authors  (Abulfeda,  Hamsa  of  Isfahan,  Nuweiri, 
Masudi,  &e.)  are  observable  throughout  the  antient  history 
of  Yemen.  Among  the  succeeding  rulers,  Al-Hareth-al- 
Rayesh  is  distinguished  as  the  filrst  conqueror  among  the 
kings  of  Yemen ;  he  also  first  received  the  title  of  Tobba, 
i.  e.,  *  successor,*  which  became  hereditary  in  his  line.  Dsu'l- 
manar  Abriiha  and  his  son  Dsu'l-adsar  are  reported  to  have 
made  conquests  in  Nigritia  and  other  parts  of  Africa.  The 
next  sovereign  but  one  in  succession  after  I)su  1-adsar  is 

aueen  BtUkis,  according  to  Arabian  authors,  the  queen  of 
[16  Sabnans  who  visited  Solomon  (i  Kings  x.  ),  seq. ; 
2  Chron.  ix.  1,  seq,).  Many  generations  a&r  Balkis,  in 
the  reign  of  Akran,  an  event  occurred  which  forms  an  im- 
pcqrtant  epoch  in  the  history  of  Arabia.  Impetuous  moun- 
tain-torrents used  freauently  to  destroy  the  labours  of  agri* 
culture  in  the  nlains  of  Yemen,  till  some  antient  king  (accord- 
ing to  some,  Lokman,  according  to  gthers,  Himyar  himself) 
opened  channels  which  brought  the  waters  to  tne  sea,  con- 
structed an  immense  dike  or  mound  letween  two  hills  just 
above  the  capital  March  (or  Saba),  which  prevented  sudden 
inundations,  and  from  the  reservoir  thus  formed,  supplied  the 
gardens  and  fields  below,  through  aqueducts,  with  the  ne- 
cessary irrigation.  The  count^  around  Mareb  had  thus 
become  fertile  and  hi^^py ;  but  its  prosperity  depended  on 
the  preservation  of  the  mound,  which  in  the  lapse  of  time 
fell  mto  decay.  Its  final  ruin  is  one  of  the  few  facts  in  the 
antient  history  of  the  Arabs,  the  period  of  which  can  with 
some  degree  of  probabilitv  be  ascert^ned.  According  to  De 
Sacy,  it  occurred  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century. 
This  event,  which  is  in  oriental  writers  designated  by  the 
name  of  Seil-al-Arim,  i.  e.,  *  the  Torrent  of  the  Mound,* 
caused  a  great  change  in  the  whole  peninsula.  Amru  ben 
Amer,  sumamed  Mosaikiya,  one  of  the  nobles  of  the  country, 
perhaps  the  chief  of  the  Kahlanides,  had  been  previously 
warned  of  the  imminent  danger ;  he  sold  his  estates,  and 
widi  a  number  of  families  quitted  Yemen  and  went  into  the 
country  of  Ace.  After  the  death  of  Amru,  the  emigrant 
families  separated,  and  settled  in  different  countries.  The 
family  of  Amm*s  son,  Jofna,  established  itself  in  Syria,  and 
founded  the  kingdom  of  the  Ghassanides  in  the  desert  S.E. 
of  Damascus,  which  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  and 
formed  part  of  the  Roman  or  Grecian  dominions ,  till,  in  the 
reign  of  the  caliph  Omar,  it  was  incorporated  in  the  Moham- 
m^an  empire.  The  tribes  of  Aus  and  of  Khasraj,  de- 
scended firom  Amru  hy  his  son  Thalaba,  went  to  Yatreb 
(afterwards  called  Medina).  The  descendants  of  Azd  settled 
partly  in  Oman,  and  partly  in  the  country  of  Sherat  in 
Syria;  Malec  ben  Fahm,  also  of  the  family  of  Azd,  esta- 
buahed  himself  in  Irak,  and  founded  the  kingdom  of  Hir%, 
which  was  govemed  during  597  years  by  a  succession  of 
twenty -five  kings,  who  at  last  became  vassals  to  Persia ;  till, 
in  the  caliphat  of  Abu  Bekr  the  country  was  subjected  to 
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tbt  HohaauBMdiii  dottiiiioD.  The  tribe  of  TiS^wUeb  had 
left  Yemen  soon  after  Amru  b«i  A]iier,.ietlled  in  the  N«jd, 
between  the  mountains  of  Aja  and  Solma»  linoe  ealled  the 
nonntakii  of  Tai.  The  iutaly  of  Rebia,  grandson  of 
Arnni,  seUled  at  Mecca,  and  received  the  name  of  Khoiaa. 

In  the  series  of  the  Himyaride  kinps  that  ruled  over 
Yemen  after  Aknn  and  the  Seil-al«Anm,  there  is  almost 
as  much  oonftision  as  in  the  eariier  part  of  it  We  shall  not 
enter  into  an  enumeration  of  the  names,  but  refer  the  reader 
to  the  dissertation  of  De  Sacy,  Sttr  dwers  ivinemmu  de 
rHutofre  de$  Arabm  aoant  Mahomet^  in  the  fiftieth  volume 
of  ^e  M6moir$9^  de  LUUrahare  qfthe  French  Aoademyt  and 
to  Johannsen*s  Hiitoria  Jbnuma  (Bonn.  1828). 

The  fountain  Zemxem  and  the  black  stone  in  the  antient 
temple  of  Mecca,  called  the  Caaba,  had,  from  immemorial 
time,  been  regarded  by  the  Arabs  as  national  sanctuaries. 
The  (modem)  Jorhamkles,  descended  from  Jorham  the  son 
of  Kahtan,  had  established  themselves  in  Hejas  about  the 
same  time  that  Ya*rab  settled  in  Yemen,  and  had  for  many 
ages  been  the  hereditary  protectors  and  keepers  of  the 
Caaba;  when  Amru  ben  Loheia  of  the  tribe  Khosaa,  with  the 
Yemenese  emigrants  from  Ace,  and  assisted  by  the  tribe  of 
Bekr,  availed  hmiself  of  the  opportunity  of  a  dii|rate  between 
the  Jorhamides  and  the  neighbouring  Ismaelides,  to  expel 
the  formerfrom  Mecca,  and  take  possession  of  the  sanctuary. 
Soon,  however,  the  tribe  of  Bekr  felt  indicant  at  being  ex- 
cluded by  a  stranger  from  the  |;0vemorship  over  the  Caaba, 
which  honoinr,  after  the  services  they  had  rendered,  they 
eonridered  due  to  themselves.  They  entered  into  a  trea^ 
with  Kossai  of  the  Ismaelide  tribe  of  Koreish,  and  by  his 
issistanee  compelled  the  tribe  of  Khosaa  to  resign  thechar^ 
which  it  had  assumed.  But  the  tribe  of  Bekr  was  agam 
excluded  from  the  guardianship  of  the  temple,  which  came 
through  Kossai'  into  the  hands  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish.  It 
is  ralculated  that  this  happened  about  A  J>.  464. 

The  grandson  of  the  Koreishide  Kossai  was  Hashem, 
who  is  reported  to  have  averted  a  famine  by  giving  up  his 
treasures.  His  son  Abd-al-Motalleb  is  famous  for  his  vic- 
tory over  Abraha,  an  Ethiopian  ruler  of  Yemen,  and  a 
Christian,  who  approached  Mecca  with  an  army  and  several 
elephants,  mtendmg  to  destroy  the  Caaba.  A  mirade  is 
said  to  have  preserved  the  sanctuary,  and  to  have  destroyed 
the  army  of  Abraha.  The  year  cf  ibis  vlct<n7  is  in  the 
chronicles  of  the  East  named  the  '  Year  of  the  Klopbant,*  in 
allusion  to  the  elei^iant  on  which  Abraha  was  mounted, 
whidi  suddenly  refrised  to  proceed  flitrther  when  the  army 
was  approaching  the  sacred  mtv :  it  is  the  year  571  of  our 
nra.  Another  event  rendered  it  still  more  universally 
memorable ;  for  in  it  Hashemis  grandson,  Abdallah,  became 
tiie  frLther  of  the  Arabian  prophet  Mohammed. 

Yemen  had  since  the  Seu-al-Arim  become  temporarily 
subject  to  foreign  power.  The  Jews,  who  since  the  aestruc- 
tion  of  Jerusalem  had  in  great  numbers  retired  into  Arabia, 
had  made  proselytes  of  several  Arabian  tribes,  particularly 
those  of  Kenana,  Kenda,  and  Hareth  ben  Kaaba,  and  had 
already  gained  considnrable  power  in  some  puts  of  the 
peninsula.  Dsu-Nowas,  who  occupied  the  throne  of  the 
Himyarides  towards  the  dose  of  the  fifth  century,  adopted 
their  religion,  and  began  cruelly  to  persecute  all  those  who 
would  not  follow  his  example.  Christianity  had  about  the 
same  time  found  its  way  into  the  southern  parts  of  the  pe- 
ninsula, and  had  become  the  relimon  of  the  tribes  of  Him- 
yar,  Ghassan,  Rebia,  Tagleb,  Bahra,  Tanuh;  TaV,  and 
Kodaa,  besides  the  inhabitants  of  Hira  and  of  Nejran.  The 
inhabitants  of  Neiran  in  particular  were  sufiSsring  from  the 
atrocious  cruelty  of  Dsu-Nowas,  when  the  Negus  of  Habesh 
came  to  the  assistance  of  his  persecuted  fellow  Christians. 
The  Jewish  Arabs  were  vanquisned ;  Dsu-Nowas,  in  despair; 
sooght  a  voluntary  death  by  throwing  himself  into  the  sea, 
and  Yemen  became  an  ifithiopian  province.  This  Ethio- 
pian occupatbn  of  Yemen  beciune  of  a  melancholy  import- 
ance to  the  dvilixed  world  through  the  small-pox  which  the 
victors  brought  with  them  into  Arabia,  and  which,  by  the 
conquests  of  the  Mohammedans,  soon  spread  all  over  the 
esjru.  In  consequence  of  a  revolt  among  the  ^Ethiopian 
occupants,  Abraha  came  in  aj>.  549  to  the  command  of  Ye- 
men. He  endeavoured  with  great  seal  to  spread  Christi- 
anity among  the  Arabs,  and  with  this  view  built  a  church  at 
Sana  which  he  intended  should,  as  a  place  of  pil^mage,  vie 
with  the  ancient  Caaba.  The  heathen  Arabs,  mdignant  at 
tUs  measure,  prdkned  the  new-built  church,  and  Abraha, 
to  avenge  the  insult,  resolved  on  an  expedition  against 
Mecca,  the  frulure  of  which  (a.d,  571)  has  already  bemi 


afluded  to.  After  a  reign  of  twenty-thne  yens,  Ahiiha 
was  foUowed  by  his  sons  Yeksum  (572-589)  and  Masruk 
(589-601).  During  the  reign  of  the  latter,  Seif  ben  Dsi- 
Yesen,  an  oflbpring  of  the  antient  royal  Himyaride  family 
obtsined  the  assistance  of  a  Persian  army  under  Wehrax' 
with  the  aid  of  which  he  put  an  end  to  the  JS  thioptan  power, 
after  it  had  lasted  about  72  or  73  years.    Y^nen  was  now 

S»vemed  bv  Persian  prefeola,  till  it  became  subject  to  the 
ehammedans,  when  the  last  of  the  prefeecs,  Badsan,  em- 
braced the  Mussulman  fluth. 

The  Arabs  before  Mohammed,  like  those  of  the  present 
day,  partly  dwelt  in  cities,  and  partlv  as  wandering  tribes  in 
movrahle  encampments.  The  mhamtasto  of  cities  subsistod 
by  agriculture  and  by  diffiBrent  trades,  especially  by  commerce, 
in  inuch  the  tribe  of  Koreish  appears  early  to  have  distin- 
guished itself.  The  wandering  Arabs  employed  themselves , 
in  the  breeding  and  tending  of  cattle,  and  occasionally  in 
the  pillage  of  travellers.  The  pieture  exhibited  by  antient 
poeto  (especially  in  the  romance  Antar  by  AsmaSf)  of  tiieir 
customs  imd  mode  of  lifb,  entirely  corresponds  to  the  repre- 
sentation which  modem  travellers  make  of  the  manners  of  * 
the  luresent  Beduins.  The  elements  forming  the  sphere  of 
their  lifo  are  so  simple,  and  their  habito  so  closely  adapted 
to  the  nature  of  their  country,  that  the  lapse  of  time  can 
work  no  perceivable  change  in  their  social  state.  Hospi- 
tality, expertness  in  the  use  of  arms,  horsemanship,  and 
eloquence  in  his  own  copious  and  energetic  language,  were 
of  old,  as  the^  still  are,  the  aocomplismnmits  on  whidh  the 
Arab  valued  nimself  most 

With  respect  to  the  religion  of  the  antient  Arabs,  our  in- 
formation is  very  imperfbct.  As  they  were  rangins  their 
trackless  deserts  beneath  the  concave  of  uncl^ned  skies, 
they  seem  to  have  been  eariy  led  to  the  worsh^  of  the  hea^ 
veniv  luminaries.  The  tribe  of  Himyar  is  said  to  have 
chiefly  worshipped  the  sun^  Keiuma,  ihn  moon ;  Tai',  the  fixed 
star  Sohail  (Canopus);  Misam,  the  star  Aldebaran,  &c.; 
Saba,  the  ancient  capital  of  Yemen,  had  a  temple  bmlt  in 
honour  of  the  planet  Venus ;  the  temple  of  Mecca  was,  ac- 
cording to  some,  originally  consecrated  to  Saturn ;  and  Abd- 
al-Shams,  t.e.,  '  Servant  of  the  Sun,*  is  a  name  occurring 
several  times  in  the  fragments  of  Ante-Islamitic  history. 
The  Koran  alludes  to  thne  fomale  deities :  Allat,  (see  He- 
rod, iii  8,)  adored  by  the  tribe  of  Thakef,  whose  temple,  at 
Nakhb,  was  destroyed  by  Mogaira  in  the  ninth  vear  of  the 
Hejra;  Al-Uua,  adored  by  the  tribes  of  Koreish  and  Ke- 
nana, under  the  form  of  a  tree ;  and  Menat,  the  goddess  of 
the  tribes  of  Hudseil  and  Khosaa.  Two  ether  deities,  Asaf 
and  Naila»  were  adinred  by  the  tribe  of  Koreish,  the  one 
undei*  the  fbrm  of  a  man,  and  the  other  under  that  of  a 
woman.  Five  more  are  noticed,  which  vrere  worshipped 
unto  various  human  and  animal  shapes,  besides  a  number 
of  inferior  idols,  belonging  to  particular  families.  Among 
the  tribe  of  Temim,  in  toe  Persian  Gul^  the  Persian  flre- 
wordhip  is  said  to  have  been  introduced.  The  idea  of  gob- 
lins and  fkiries,  some  of  a  terrific,  some  of  a  mild  and  placid 
character,  was  eariv  associated  with  the  loneliness  of  the 
deserts.  Fortune-t^ing,  necromancy,  astrology,  and  sorcery, 
were  early  at  home  in  Arabia. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Arabs  about  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh  century.  A  few  small  provinces  in  the  north 
had,  like  the  neighbouring  countries  of  Syria,  Palestine, 
and  Egypt,  become  subject  to  the  Grecian  empire,  while 
those  bordering  on  the  Euphrates  acknowledged  Petsian 
supremacy,  and  an  Ethiopian  dynasty  ruled  temporarily  in 
the  south.  The  great  mass  of  the  country  remained  nee, 
and  probably  even  ignorant  of  these  slight  encroachments 
of  foreign  dominion;  The  Arabs,  long  celebrated  for  their 
valiant  and  intrepid  character,  had  never  yet  been  united 
Jby  a  common  tie  into  one  mass.  Their  wandering  tribes, 
without  fixed  mutual  relations,  scattered  over  a  vast  ex- 
tent of  land,  and  often  enga^  in  transitor]^  feuds  among 
each  other,  continued  to  enjoy  unlimited  independence. 
The  union  of  these  tribes  into  a  nation,  and  the  great- 
ness of  that  nation  as  a  link  in  the  chain'  of  historical 
events,  dates  fVom  the  promulgation  of  the  Islam  by  Abu  1- 
Kasem  Mohammed.  The  no^e  inspiration,  the  firm  belief 
in  the  truth  and  divine  origin  of  the  new  religion,  and  the 
intrepid  courage  which  animatcKi  the  prophet  and  his  sno- 
cessors,  the  natural  inclination  of  the  Arabs  towkids  war 
and  perilous  undertakings,  the  weakness  of  the  neigh- 
bouring governments,  and  the  precept  of  the  Koran,  wmch 
enjoined  the  propagation  of  the  Islam,  and  war  against  the 
unbelieveri  at  a  religious  du^»-Hiproad  within  a  oentnry 
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Hie  doBoaokKh  Hke  fti^  and  e?«ii  tiie  Uagiuife  of iihe  Arabs, 
fiom  the  Atlantio  Ooaan  to  the  InduB»  and  nom  the  Indian 
Sea  and  the  African  Deaerta  to  Franee,  the  Meditenanean, 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Mohammed  was  born  in  the  tribe  of  KcNreish,  at  Meoca, 
•ooording  to  some  on  the  10th  of  November,  670»  according 
to  others  on  the  21st  of  Ai^l,571,  p.c.  In  his  twentieth 
year  he  took  part  in  an  expedition  agaitast  predatory  hordes 
which  then  molested  the  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Mecca. 
Five  years  later  he  visited  tne  fair  of  Damascus  as  the  agent 
of  Khad\ja,  a  rich  widow,  whom  he  subsequently  mamed. 
In  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age  (a.d.  610)  came  &e  Leilai- 
ol-KadTf  i.  e.  '  the  Night  of  the  Divine  Determination,' 
in  which,  the  Mc^anmiedaas  believe,  the  angel  Gabriel 
called  him  to  become  the  proohet  of  God.  Khadya  his 
wife,  his  cousin  Ali  ben  Abi  Taleb,  and  his  fath«^in-law 
Abu-bekr*  were  the  first  who  acknowledged  his  divine  mis- 
sion. Twelve  years  had  elapsed,  when  a  revolt  at  Mecca 
threatened  the  life  of  Mohammed.  The  day  of  his  flight  to 
Yatreb  (since  called  Medina  or  Medinat-al-nabi,  i.  e.  *  The 
Town  of  the  Prophet*),  the  16th  of  July,  622,  has  become 
the  flsra  from  which  the  Mohammedans  count  their  years. 
With  it  commenced  a  war  against  the  opnosers  of  the  new 
reliffion.  When  Mecca  was  oonauered,  when  the  tribes  of 
Arabia  j(nned  in  the  profession,  that  '  There  is  no  God  but 
AUah,  and  Mohammed  is  his  apostle,*  the  prophet  com- 
manded to  spread  the  Islam  over  all  countries,  and  to  unite 
into  one  community,  by  concjuest  or  by  faith,  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  Mohammed  died  at  Medina,  the  8th  of  June, 
632,  in  the  sixty-third  jear  of  his  age.    [See  Moh  amm bd.] 

llie  Byzantine  empure  had  just,  tnen  been  engaged  in  a. 
long  conflict  with  Persia.  The  despotism  of  its  nuers,  fre- 
quent ^ough  inefficient  revolutions,  and  constant  efforts 
for  the  repression  of  foreign  enemies,  the  low  state  of  the 
finances,  notwithstanding  an  oppressive  taxation,  and  the 
discord  of  contending  religious  sects,  had  exhausted  its 
strength.  The  Persian  empire  had  sunk  still  lower :  the 
superannuated  doctrine  of  Zoroaster  could  no  longer  ani- 
mate its  foUowers  in  the  contest  against  a  religion  defended 
and  propagated  by  a  new  nation  with  all  the  vigour  and 
enthusiasm  of  youth.  This  weakened  state  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal neighbouring  empires  favoured  the  quick  progress  of 
the  Arabian  conquests.  Whoever  adopted  the  Moham- 
medan faith  became  embodied  in  the  new  state,  and  was  no 
longer  regarded  as  a  stranger.  Jews  and  Christians  were 
tolerated,  but.  required  to  pay  a  tribute :  death  awaited  the 
fiollowers  of  other  'religions.  The  supreme  pontificate  and 
worldly  command  were  united  in  the  person  of  Mohammed's 
successors,  the  caliphs.  Many  of  these  were  individually 
weak ;  but  their  authority  and  the  might  of  the  empire 
were  supported  by  a  religbuabelief  which  was  rooted  deeply 
in  the  mind  of  the  nation. 

The  history  of  the  first  century  of  the  caliphat  exhibits  an 
almost  continuous  series  of  conquests.  In  the  reign  of  Abu- 
Bekr,  the  valiant  Khaled  conquered  the  whole  of  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia ;  in  that  of  Omar  the  victories  of  Amru  ben 
As  aoded  Egypt  to  the  Arabian  empire ;  after  a  siege  of 
fourteen  monms,  Alexandrik  was  taken ;  Memphis  fell,  and 
Amru  laid  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  ruins  the.  foundation 
of  Fostat,  the  present  Old  Cairo.  The  conquest  of  Egypt 
was  soon  followed  by  that  of  Cyrenaica  and  tne  other  states 
along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean :  congenial  habits  united 
the  Berber  hordes  of  Africa  with  the  sons  of  the  Arabian 
Desert  The  victories  won  b^  Saad  ben  Abi-Wakkas  over 
the  Persian  forces  near  Cadesia  (635),  Jalula  (637),  Holwan 
and  Nehawend  (642),  decided  the  ML  of  the  Persian  throne. 
Under  Osman,  the  island  of  Cvprus  was  plundered  (648); 
Abdallah  ben  Amer  conquered  KhorasaUf  and  penetrated 
as  far  as  Balkh.  The  reign  of  Ali  ben  Abi-Taleb  was  spent 
in  the  quelUng  of  intemiu  commotions,  which  ended  in  the 
murder  of  the  caliph  by  the  hand  of  the  fanatic  Abdorrah- 
man  ben  Mo\]am,  and  the  accession  of  the  Ommaiades  to 
the  caliphat. 

Moawiya,  the  first  of  the  Ommaiade  caliphs,  removed  the 
residence  of  the  empire  from  Kufa,  near  the  Euphrates,  to 
Damascus.  In  his  reign  Okba  ben  Nafi  laid  tne  fbunda- 
tion  of  Kairwan  (675),  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Tanger  and 
the  Atlantic.  Okba  was  murdered  when  he  was  preparing 
to  pass  over  into  Spain,  in  consequence  of  which  many  of 
the  provinces  conquered  in  these  distant  regions  were  lost 
again;  but  after  a  few  years  (688),  the  entire  northern 
coast  of  Africa,  as  far  as  the  Straito  of  Gibraltar,  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  Arabs.  In  the  reign  of  Walid  I.  (705-715), 


the  dominion  of  the  Arabs  attained  its  widest  extint 
Julianus,  the  govemor^  of  Ceuta,  incensed,  it  is  said,  against 
his  sovereign,  king  Roderic  of  Spain,  who  had  disgRioed  hk 
daughter,  surrendered  Algeziras  (Jezirat-al-Khadra,  'the 
Green  Island,*)  into  the  hands  of  the  Arab  Tarik  ben  Zbid, 
who,  at  the  command  of  the  AfHcan  governor  Musa  ben 
Nosair,  landed  at  the  promontory  which  still  bears  his 
name  (Gibraltar,  corrupted  from  Jebel  Tank,  the  mountain  of 
Tarik),  vanquished  Roderic  in  the  battle  of  Xerez  de  la 
Frontera  (19  July,  711),  and  in  a  short  time  subjected  the 
•greater  part  of  Andalusia,  Granada,  and  Murcia  to  the 
Mohammedan  newer.  In  the  East,  Koteiba  ben  Moslem, 
the  governor  of  Khorasan.  took  possession  of  Mawaralnahr, 
Bokhara,  Turkestan,  and  Khowarezm ;  and  Mohammed  ben 
Kasem-al-Thakefi  made  conquests  in  the  northern  parts  of 
India.  Under  Soleiman  (715-717)  the  greater  part  of  Asia 
Minor  was  conquered,  and  Constantinople  besieged ;  and  in 
the  reign  of  Omar  ben  Abd-al-Aziz  (71 7-720)  the  countries 
(^  Joijan  and  Tabaristan  were  added  to  the  empire.  But 
the  want  of  energy  of  the  latter  caliph,  as  well  as  of  his 
successor,  Yezid  II.  (720-724),  and  the  avarice  of  Hesham 
(724-743),  roused  a  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  interior, 
send  encouraged  the  revolutionarv  attempts  of  other  aspi- 
rants to  the  caliphat.  -  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Hesham  that 
the  arms  of  the  Musulmans  experienced  their  first  signal 
defeat ;  the  victory  of  Charles  Martel  over  Abdorrahman 
ben  Abdallah,  near  Poitiers  (Oct.  732),  checked  for  ever 
the  ferther  progress  of  the  Arabs  on  the  continent  of 
Europe :  the  nver  Aude,  in  Languedoc,  became  the  frontier 
of  their  dominion. 

When,  in  the  year  749,  the  fiunily  of  Abbas  came  to  the 
command  ever  Uie  Faithful,  all  the  surviving  Ommaiades 
were  cruelly  persecuted :  Abdorrahman  ben  Moawiya  only 
escaped  into  Spain,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  Om- 
maiade caliphat  of  Cordova  (756). 

Under  the  Abbasides,  who  fixed  their  residence  at  Bagdad, 
but  few  additions  were  made  to  the 'Mohammedan  empire : 
the  islands  of  Crete,  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily,  became 
subject  to  the  Arabs  of  Spain  and  Africa.  The  sovereigns  of 
the  House  of  Abbas  generally  distinguished  tiiemselves  as 
much  by  their  love  and  zeal  for  the  arts  and  literature,  as 
their  predecessors  had  done  by  their  warlike  achievements. 
The  names  of  Mansur,  Harun-al-Rashid,  and  Mamun,  are 
for  ever  entitied  to  an  honourable  place  in  the  history  of  let- 
ters, and  their  reigns  form  the  brilUant  epoch  of  the  Moham- 
medan power.  But  their  love  of  mental  refinement,  and  tiieir 
fondness  for  a  o  uiet  and  luxurious  life,  withdrew  the  attention 
of  the  Abbaside  caliphs  frx>m  the  affairs  of  government ;  in- 
ternal disturbances  soon  became  frequent ;  the  authority  of 
the  court  of  Bagdad  became  imperceptibly  diminished,  at  first 
in  the  distant  provinces  of  the  empire.  Abdorrahman,  by 
establishing  an  independent  Ommaiade  dominion  in  Spain, 
had  set  an  example  which  the  prefects  of  other  countries 
soon  followed.  Ine  caliphs  were  obliged  to  assemble  a  life- 
gruard  of  Turkish  mercenaries  around  their  throne,  and  sur- 
rendered the  care  of  the  government  into  the  hands  of 
ministers  of  unlimited  authority,  the  Emira  al  Omara* 
Through  these  arrangements,  and  through  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Se^uki(&  Turks,  the  caliphat  had  Ions  since 
become  a  merely  nominal  dignity,  when  Hulaku  took  Bag- 
dad (1528),  and  put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the  Abba- 
sides.    [See  AuBASiDBs.] 

Thd  history  of  the  several  Mohammedan  states  which 
arose  out  of  the  caliphat  from  the  ninth  century,  does  not, 
strictly  speaking,  belong  to  the  Jbistory  of  the  Arabs ;  we  shidl, 
however,  here  briefly  enumerate  the  principal  dynasties. 

I.  In  Spain,  .the  Ommaiades  reigned  till  1038.  Among 
the  small  principalities  which  sprung  up  afterwards,  that  oi 
Granada  maintained  itself  till  1492. 

II.  In  Africa,  1.  in  Egypt,  Ahmed  ben  Tulun  established 
in  868  an  independent  dominion,  which  remained  in  the 
possession  of  his  family,  the  Tuhmides,  till  905,  when 
Egypt  returned  to  its  allegiance  to  the  caliphat  From 
935-969,  the  Ikshids  or  Akdiids,  the  family  of  Abu  Bekr 
Mohammed,  a  descendant  of  the  antient  kings  of  Ferghana, 
ruled  over  Egypt  They  were  in  969  followed  by  the  FoUe- ' 
mides,  or  Moezzides,  who  called  themselves  descendants  of 
Fatima,  the  daughter  of  Mohammed :  their  dominion  lasted 
for  two  centuries,  and  extended  from  the  Euphrates  to  Kair- 
wan. In  1171,  the  Fatemides  were  succeeded  by  the 
Ayubide  dynasty,  which  was  in  1250  followed  by  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Baharide  Mamluks.  In  1 51 7,  Egypt  became  a 
Turkish  province. 
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•  ^  In  lUiklfan,  Ibhifatm  ben  AgUtb  deoliued  hitaself  in- 
ikpendeAt  in  the  reisn  of  Hamn-al^Rasbid  (80d);  the 
dominion  of  his  fEimihr^  the  A^labides,  in  t^  territory  of 
the  Bntient  Carthagimatis,  oontmued  tUi  the  beginning  of 
the  tenth  century. 

3.  In  Fez,  Edri^  a  descendant  of  Fatima,  founded  an 
independent  kingdom  (788),  which  remained  in  the  hands 
of  his  familv,  the  Edrinde^t  till  085,  when  it  became  tribu* 
tary  to  the  tatemides. 

4.  The  Zeiridts,  descendants  of  YuasUf  Belkin  ben  Zeiri, 
governed  orer  Tunis  and  the  surrounding  country,  from  978 
till  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 

5.  In  Marocco,  Abdallah  founded  about  1056  the  religions 
sect  and  the  dominion  of  the  Morabet9,  whieh  soon  extended 
itself  as  fkr  as  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  subsequently 
oaused  ^m  fall  of  the  Ommaiades  in  Spain.    (See  Almo- 

KATIDES.) 

III.  In  Alia*  1.  in  Khorasan,  Taher  had  already  under 
Mamun,  in  619,  declared  himself  independent  His  sue- 
eessors,  the  TakmdeM,  were  soon  obliged  (873)  to  yield  the 
dominion  over  the  adjoining  Persian  provinces  to  the  Soffa- 
'ridesy  descendants  of  Yaoub  ben  Leitb. 

2.  The  Samamd»9t  who  pretended  to  be  of  the  race  of  the 
antient  kings  of  Persia,  established  a  powerful  dynasty  in 
Khorasan  and  Mawaralnahr,  whieh  reigned  from  898  till 
899,  when  it  was  overthrown  by  the  Gasnevites. 

3.  Nasireddin  Sebuktegin  founded  tbe  dynasty  of  the 
Qcanetritei  in  the  eastern  part  of  Persia,  which  ruled  at 
CTasna  from  978  till  11 82 ;  they  w^e  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
Gaurides,  and  these,  in  1208,  to  the  sultans  of  Khowarezm. 

4.  The  DihmiiB  dominion  oriffinated  early  in  the  ninth 
eentury,  among  the  emigrant  descendants  and  followers 
of  the  caliph  Ali,  who  had  taken  refUge  in  the  hilly  parts  of 
tbe  provinces  of  Ghilan  and  Masenderan.  It  continued 
from  927  till  ]  029,  when  the  Gasnevites  took  possession  of 
the  country. 

5.  The  jBuidBs  (properly  BauxxihidBi)  ruled  in  Persia,  and 
had  their  residence  at  Shiras :  thev  were  in  932  recognized 
by  the  caliphs.  They  kept  the  title  and  power  of  £mir-al- 
Omara  till  their  dominion  was  overthrown  by  the  Seljuks  in 
1056. 

6.  An  IsmaeHdi  dynastv  arose  at  Kasbin  in  Persia  since 
1090,  and  lasted  till  the  Tatar  invasion  in  1256.  They  are 
only  a  ramification  of  the  religious  sect  of  the  IsmaeUans, 
which,  under  diflbrent  names  (vis.,  Batenians,  Karmates, 
Fatemides,  Druces,  Nosairis,  &c.),  has  often  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  history  of  Mohammedism. 

7.  The  Hamadanides,  in  Syria,  ruled  over  Mosul  from 
929  tyi  978;  and  their  successors  the  tferdasides  over 
Aleppo  till  1086. 

8.  The  Auamns  were  a  fanatic  sect  in  Mount  Lebanon, 
who  gained  great  importance  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades ; 
the  present  Dmzes  are  believed  to  be  their  descendants. 

9.  The  Seljukkh  Turks,  under  Togrul  Beg,  occupied 
Bagdad  in  1055;  their  dominion  over  Aleppo  lasted  till 
1154;  over  Kerman  till  1187;  over  Iran  till  1195;  and 
ovw  Iconium  till  1308.  Independent  of  tbem,  a  d3masty  of 
Atabeks  had  since  1127  established  itself  in  the  country 
east  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Since  the  time  when  tiie  Ommaiade  caliph  Moawiva 
chose  Damascus  for  his  residence,  and  still  more  when  the* 
Abbasides  removed  the  seat  of  the  government  to  Bagdad, 
ibiB  country  of  Arabia  relapsed  into  its  former  insignificance : 
it  became  a  mere  province  of  the  Mohammedan  empire,  ana 
was  soon  again  divided  into  small  domains.  Curious  details 
about  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  imnortant  of  these  divi- 
sions, that  of  Yemen,  fh>m  the  time  of  Mohammed  till  near 
Uie  close  of  the  fifteentii  century,  are  to  be  found  in  Johann- 
sen's  HistoHa  Jemance,  Except  the  monotonous  enumera- 
tion of  the  annual  procession  of  pilgrims  to  the  sacred  city, 
the  mutual  confliots  among  the  B^uin  chiefs,  and  of  late 
the  rise  of  the  Wahhabite  power  m  the  N^d,  the  recent 
history  of  Arabia  generally  offers  little  of  sufficient  interest 
to  fix  the  attention  of  the  general  historian. 

After  the  conquest  of  Syria,  Persia,  Mauritania,  and 
Spain,  the  trade  of  the  Arabs  became  of  great  importance. 
The  Islam  favoured  the  establishment  of  emporia,  and  the 
wide  dominion  of  one  religion  and  "one  language  rendered 
travels  and  mercantile  transactions  easy.  The  luxury  of 
l^e  court  of  Bagdad,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  Abbaside 
caliphat,  caused  frequent  travels  of  merchantr  into  India. 
Sinoe  the  ninth  eentuiy  of  our  sera,  Arabs  began  to  settle 
•in  various  parts  of  Indda;  several  Indian  princes  embraced 


ttieMohanimedniMth.  8oRi  th»  All^  piMttltid  «» til* 
Indian  islands,  CSeyton,  Snimatrftt  J«rM»  Celitbeet  aad  «f m 
toChina.  Arabian  caniTans  p»oot8fc<  overland  as  Ikr  as 
Tartary^  and  Siberia  in  the  flordi ;  in  Af^iea  they  came  te 
the  Niger,  where*  since  the  tenth  eentury,  the  Moham- 
medan states  of  Gttiana,  Wangani,  Toktur,  K^u,  ifid  ifte^ 
wards  those  of  Sennaar,  DarfVir,  fturnn,  Tumbuetn,  afii 
Melli,  were  founded.  On  the  coasls  of  AiHca  they  cam6 
through  the  Straits  of  Babnil-MaSideb  te  Ztnguebar,  esta- 
blished the  harbours  of  Makdashus,  Melind6,  Sofilla,  Kelu, 
and  Moeambique,  and  went  over  to  Msdi^Mcar.  It  is  even 
probable  that  Lusitanian  Arabs  were>  iA  the  eleventh  cen* 
tury,  the  first  disooverers  of  America.  (See  A'olfctfff  $t 
ExtraiU  de»  MSS..de  la  Bihl  du  B<d,  vol.  ii.  p.  25; 
Kosegarten*  Dissert,  de  MohamrMdsBbH  Btauta,  Jena,  1 8 1 8, 
4to. ;  Rasmussen,  Essai  sur  le  ComMree  et  lei  Relations 
des  Arabes  et  des  Persons  avee  la  Russie  et  la  Sdandintnfis 
dans  le  moyen  dgs,  in  the  Journal  Asiaiiqua,  Vols.  v.  and  vi., 
Paris,  1824,1825,  8vo.) 

Arabian  Language.—the  Arabic  forms,  with  the  iBthic- 
pic,  the  southern  ramification  6f  the  great  stock  of  languages 
commonly,  though  improperiy,  called  the  Semitic ;  the  other 
two  principal  branches  are,  1.  the  Aramaic  brscnch,  indi- 
genous in  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Babylonia,  comprising 
the  Syriac  and  Chaldee  languages ;  and  2.  the  Hebrew,  once 
the  language  of  Palestine  and  Phoenicia.  These  dialects 
have  flourished  at  different  epochs.  Of  the  Hebrew,  we 
possess  ^e  earliest  written  documents.  About  the  time 
when  it  ceased  to  be  a  living  language,  the  Chaldee  makes 
its  appearance.  Whatever  we  possess  in  Svriae  is  of  a  stiH 
more  recent  date.  The  literature  of  th*  Arable  language 
does  not  reach  far  back  beyond  the  age  of  Mohammed.  At 
present  most  of  these  Semitic  languages  are  extinct,  or 
survive  only  in  small  districts.  The  Arabic  alone  has  out- 
lived  all  its  sister-ton?ues,  and  has  roread  iiot  only  as  the 
vernacular  tongue  all  over  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Northern 
Africa,  but  also  as  the  language  of  religion  throughont 
Persia,  the  Turkish  empire,  and  all  countries  into  Which  the 
Mohammedan  faith  has  been  introduced. 

Various  dialects  prevafled  among  the  Arabian  tribes 
previous  to  the  age  of  Mohammed,  among  whieh  that  of 
the  tribe  of  Koreish  has,  through  the  Koran,  become  the 
classical  tongue.  Ebn  Khaldun  thinks  that  the  reason 
of  the  elegance  and  purity  of  the  Koreishide  dialect  i^  to  be 
found  in  the  seclusion  of  that  tribe  firom  intercourse  wi^ 
foreigners.  Next  to  Koreish^  the  neighbouring  tribes  of 
Thakif,  Hudseil,  Khoiaa,  Kenana,  Asad,  Temim,  and  Ghat- 
fan,  are  by  native  writers  distinguished  for  the  correctness  of 
their  language ;  less  so  the  Yemenese  Arabs,  and  the  tribes 
of  Rebia,  Lakhm,  Jodham,  Ghassan,  lyyad,  and  Kedhaa; 
Niebuhr  observes  that  the  Arabic  is  at  present  snoken  with 
the  greatest  purity  in  the  district  of  Sahan.  The  Arabic 
language  is  nch,  not  only  in  words  (eroecially  in  such  as 
refer  to  natural  objects  and  to  the  lifo  of  a  nomadic  people), 
but  also  in  grammatical  inflections,  particularly  in  the  verb, 
where  certain  general  modifications  of  the  meaning  are 
briefly  and  energetically  expressed  by  slight  changes  m  the 
form  of  the  roots.  The  purity  and  copiousness  of  their 
language  had  among  the  Arabs  long  been  an  object  of 
national  pride.  When,  after  the  first  conquests  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans, its  genuine  correctness  seemed  to  become 
endangered  through  the  frequent  and  Unavoidable  inter- 
course with  strangers,  grammarians  fu-ose,  to  fix  its  rules 
and  secure  it  from  corruption.  Abu'l-Aswad  al-Duli  is 
mentioned  as  the  first  author  on  Arabic  grammar:  he 
flourished  under  the  caliph  Ali  ben  Abi  Taleb.  Among 
the  subsequent  Arabian  mmmaridns,  Sibawaih,  Ebn 
Malek,  Zamakhshari,  Ebn  Hesham,  Ebn  Doreid,  Motar- 
rezi,  Tebrizi,  Beidhawi,  &c.,  deserve  to  be  distinguished. 
Khalil  ben  Ahmed  al-Ferahidi,  of  Basra,  who  lived  during 
the  second  century  of  the  Hegira,  reduced  the  prosody  and 
metrics  of  the  Arabic  poets  into  a  system.  Abu  Nasr 
Ismael  ben  Hammad  al-Jauhari  (a,d.  1000,  or,  according 
toothers,  1009)  compiled  a  dictionary  of  the  pure  Arabic 
language,  containing  about  40,000  words,  and  entitled  A  I' 
Sihah,  i.e.,  «the  Purity  (of  language):'  this  work  is  still 
of  great  value  in  oriental  philology  on  account  of  the 
numerous  quotations  from  antient  poems  which  are  adduced 
in  illustration.  Al-Darir  and  Al-Sighani,  two  other  lexico- 
graphers flourished,  the  one  in  the  eleventh  and  the  other 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  In  the  fourteenth,  Mohammed 
ben  Yacub  al-Piruzabadi  (a.h.  817,  A.n.;i414)  compiled 
an  immense  Arabic  thesaurus,  entitled  AULami,  ie^  *the 
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•Mdgmml  «Mkr  tlM  titl^ ^  4^JM9mtif>or  <tbe  Ooean;* 
tto  Utlnr  iRffk  «wtiiiif  »bout  60,000  wprds*  and  is  th^ 
best  original  Arabio  dictionary  tbat  we  possess ;  an  accurate 
edilm  of  it  waa  jmbli^b^  at  Calcutta  in  )817;  a  Turkish 
tfiUiilatio»  anwu^  at  Scutajri.  in  three  volumes,  folio, 
181Mai7, 

The  period  at  which  the  art  of  writing  was  introduced 
into  Ambia  ia  Bot  known.  Arabian  ^ihors  speak  of  an 
alphabet  used  by  the  antient  Himyaddes,  which  they  call 
AhMotnad:  this  alphabet  is  now  lost.  In  the  second  volume 
of  the  Minm  da  fOrient  may  be  found  «  copy  of  a  few 
undeeiphered  msoriptions  discovered  by  Seetsen,  between 
Poffar  and  Mankat,  near  Jerim,  in  Yemen,  which  he  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  Momad  charaeter.  The  northern  Arabs 
de  not  appear  to  have  had  any  alphabet  till  a  short  time 
before  Mohammed:  Morar  ben  Morrah  is  said  to  have  intro* 
duoed  an  alphabet  which  was  Ibunded  on  the  Syriac  Estran- 
ftlo  charaeter.  In  it  the  Korto  was  written,  (niginally 
without  diacritieal  points  and  vowels,  which  were,  however, 
added  before  the  end  of  the  first  eentury  after  the  Hegira. 
This  character,  which  was  called  the  Cufic,  in  allusion  to  the 
eopyists  that  lived  at  Cufit,  remained  long  in  use  on  coins 
anid  inscriptions;  for  eommon  porposes  a  current  hand- 
«nriting,  known  under  the  name  of  Neakhi,  was  introdubed 
by  Bbn  Mokla,  in  the  tenth  century.  Hiis  is  the  character 
itiU  in  nse :  the  Persian  TaaUk  and  the  A^can  Mogrebi 
character  are  modiftcationi  of  it^ . 

To  European  students  who  wish  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  Arabio  language  the  fi)Uowing  works  deserve  to  be 
recommended  :-^Silvestre  de  Saey*s  Orammaire  Arabe,  2d 
edit,  Paris,  1832,  2  vols.,  Svo. ;  Ewald's  QrammcUica  Cri* 
Hca  Idnfum  Arabiece,  Leipzig,  1831-1633,  2  vols.,  Svo.; 
Rosenmuller  s  InMtituHonei  ad  Fundammia  LingtuB  Ara- 
biom^  Leipsig,  1818,  4to.;  S.  de  Saey*s  ChrestomatMe 
Arabe,  2d  edit,  Paris,  1 82^-1 830,  4  vols,,  8vo.;  Kose* 
garten's  OhreitomoMa  Arabica,  Leinaig,  1828,  Svo. ; 
Golius'  Lstdeon  Arabico-LaiimMn,  Lugduni  Batav.,  1656, 
folio ;  Wilmet's  LBxictm  IAng%H»  Arabka  in  Coranum,  ^., 
Rotterdam,  1 784, 4te. ;  Freytag*a  Lemam  Aralnc(hLai*nwn, 
Halle,  1830,  seqq.,  4  to.  (not  yet  completed.) 

The  modern  v^raaeular  AraUe  does  not  materially  differ 
from  the  classical  langpiage  of  the  Koran,  which  has  become 
the  model  and  standaid  of  eorreetness  for  all  Arabic  writers ; 
bat  in  the  grammatical  ibrms  time  seems  to  have  produced  a 
change  sinUlar  to  that  which  we  perceive  in  other  languages, 
the  history  of  which  we  can  trace  with  accuracy.  Many 
terminations  i^  the  inflections  of  the  verb  and  noun  have 
disappeared,  and  their  want  is  supplied  by  auxiliary  words. 
The  pronunciation  is  said  to  vary  considerably  in  difierent 
countries;  ^at  of  Yemen  is  esteemed  the  purest  Among  the 
mmmars  which  have  appeared  of  the  modem  Arabic,  t^  of 
Canssin  de  Pwoeval  (Paris,  182S,  4to.)  is  considered  the  best. 
.  ArMc  Lit€rattir§.'^li  is  now  generally  agreed  by  those 
who  study  oriental  literature,  that  the  Arabs  do  not  possess 
any  authentic  literary  relies  anterior  to  the  sixth  jDcntury  of 
our  »ra,  and  that  the  poems  called  MoaUakai  all  bebng  to 
that  or  the  beginning  of  the  next  century.*  It  cannot,  how* 
ever,  be  disputed  that,  at  the  time  when  they  were  com- 
posed, the  language  and  the  poetry  of  the  Arabs  had  already 
attained  a  high  degree  of  cultivation ;  the  language  appears 
in  them  with  perfect  grammatical  regularity,  and  subject 
to  all  the  rules  of  a  fixM  system  of  prosody. 

The  life  qf  a  nation  secluded  by  the  nature  of  its  country 
ftem  the  introduction  of  toeign  refinement,  and  compelled 
by  its  occupations  of  hunters  and  herdsmen  to  live  in  small 
clane  spread  over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  amidst  the  awful 
sohtude  of  deserts,  the  terrors  of  which,  while  tempting  the 
spirit  of  the  hasardous  to  dangerous  enterprise,  seem  to 
endear  the  security  of  a  sociable  home,  and  to  tie  closer  the 
bonds  of  fellowship,  appears  of  itself  rich  in  poetic  elements ; 
and  indeed,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  trace  back  the  character 
of  the  Arabs,  wq  find  the  love  of  poetry  one  of  its  essential 
features.  The  appearance  of  a  poet  in  a  iamily  was  hailed 
with  congratulations  by  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  we 
hear  of  assemblies  annually  held  at  Okadh,  in  Yemen, 
where  poets  fh>m  all  parts  of  Arabia  contended  for  a  prise 
by  reciting  their  compositions :  the  poems  of  the  successful 
competitors  were,  it  is  said,  written  in  letters  of  gold  and 
hung  up  on  the  Caaba,  whence  they  were  named  moallakcUy 
i*  e.,  •  the  suspended.*  Seven  of  these  poems,  those  of  Amru 
ben  Kolthum,  Amrulkeis,  Antara,  Tarafa,  Lebid,  Hareth, 
.  and Zohair,  have  been  preserved 4o us;  and  the  carefhl  man- 


aer  bi  y^tiUx  they  have  been  eemienteA  um  Vf  iiij^ 
grammarians  (Zuzeni,  Nahas,  &c.)  attests  the  fmportaM^ 
that  was  attached  to  them  by  the  Arabs  in  subsequent  agei. 
The  poem  of  Shanfara,  that  of  Asha,  and  that  of  Nabega 
Dhobyani,  are  in  some  manuscripts  appended  to  the  MoalH^ 
kat  More  comprehensive  coUectiomi  of  antient  poems  are 
the  Diwan  of  the  Hudseilides,  the  Hanuua  of  Abu  Teui- 
mam  (about  a.d.  830)  expl^ned  by  the  scholiasts  T^briai 
and  Merzuki,  and  the  small  Hama»a  of  Bokhtori  (a.d.  8961. 
A  DiT^an  of  Hatim  Tai'  and  of  Taabbata-Shanran,  besides  a 
single  poem  of  Caab  ben  Zohair,  are  handed  down  separately. 

flohammed  reeommended  learning  and  poetry,  and  the 
admired  and  often  truly  sublime  diction  of  the  Koran  attests 
that  he  himself  was  no  stranger  to  the  powers  of  poetic  lan- 
guage. Yet  during  the  first  eentury  alter  his  death,  in  the 
reign  of  the  warlike  Ommaiades^  the  voice  of  poetrv  was 
silenced  ot  not  heard  in  the  n(Hse  and  tumult  of  war. '  'But|* 
says  AbuUiarai  {Hut.  Dyn,*  p.  246),  *  when  Allah  called  the 
family  of  Hashem  (t.  e,  tiie  Abbaskles)  to  the  government, 
and  surrendered  to  them  the  command,  the  hearts  returned 
from  their  indolence,  the  minds  awoke  from  their  torpor.* 
Among  the  writers  who  flourished  under  the  earlier  Abba> 
side  caliphs,  Asmai  deserves  to  be  distinguished :  to  him  i^ 
ascribed  a  romance  of  great  celebrity  in  the  east,  called 
Antar,  after  the  name  of  its  hero ;  it  exhibits  an  interesting 
picture  of  the  condition  of  Arabia  shortlv  previous  to  the 
appearance  of  Mohammed,  especially  of  the  life  of  its  wan- 
dering tribes,  of  which  it  gives  as  lively  a  representation  as 
the  well-known  Arabian  Nif;bts  do  of  the  state  of  society  in 
the  Arabian  towns.  The  exact  period  to  which  the  compo- 
sition of  this  latter  work  must  be  assigned  is  still  subject  to 
discussion.  That  some  of  the  most  fkncifiil  and  enchanting 
tales  in  the  collection  are  derived  from  an  Indian  source 
appeara  to  us  undeniable,  although  notions  and  images  suited 
to  the  sphere  of  ideas  of  a  Mohammedan  and  an  inhabitant 
of  western  Asia  have  been  carefully  substituted  for  every 
allusion  to  polytheism ,  and  Hindoo  institutions  that  might 
have  puzzled  the  imagination  oi  shocked  the  good  sense  of 
a  Mussulman  reader. 

Among  the  poets  who  flourished  during  the  caliphat,  we 
must  be  satisfied  here  to  mention  the  names  of  Abu'l-Atahia, 
Dsu'l-Rumma,  Fereidak,  Abu  Temmam,  Bokhtori,  Hama- 
dani,  Hariri,  Motenabbi,  Abul-Ola,  Omar  ben  Faredh,  See. 
Specimens  of  the  works  of  some  of  them  will  be  found  in  the 
Anthoiogie  Arabe,  by  Grrangeret  de  Lagrange  (Paris,  1 828)  ^ 
in  the  collection  published  at  CalcutUi,  under  tiie  title  of 
HadikaUal'Afrah  ;  and  in  Carlyle*s  Speeimem  0/ Arabian 
Poetry  (Cambridge,  1796). 

Al-Mansur,  the  second  of  the  Abbaside  caliphs,  was  the 
first  who  distinguished  himself  through  his  zeal  for  literature, 
especially  for  the  study  of  the  law,  of  astronomy,  mathe* 
matics,  and  philosophv.  The  celebrated  Christian  physician, 
G^rge  Bakhtishu,  with  his  disciple  Isa  ben  Shahlata,  and 
the  Persian  astronomer  Nubakht,  lived  at  Al-Mansur's 
court :  Bakhtishu  seems  to  have  first  drawn  the  attention  of 
the  Arabs  to  Ghreek  and  Syriac  literature.  Harun  al-Rashid, 
by  the  advice  of  his  accomplished  minister  and  friend  Yahya 
ben  Khaled,  the  Barmecide,  called  Oabriel  the  son  pf 
Bakhtishu  to  his  court,  who  then  lived  at  Nishabur;  he 
caused  many  Greek  and  Syriac  works  to  be  translated  into 
Arabic,  and  established  colleges  in  Uie  principal  towns  of 
the  empire.  In  the  reign  of  Mamun  the  literature  of  the 
Arabs  saw  its  golden  age.  Among  the  foreign  scholars  who 
lived  at  his  court,  we  d&tin|^ish  &e  Indian  physician  Saleh 
ben  Nahala,  and  the  Syrian  Yahya  ben  Mesawaih  (com- 
monly called  Joannes  Mesne).  The  works  of  Aristotle, 
of  Hippocrates,  Ckden,  Dioscorides,  and  Theophrastus,  of 
Euclid,  Archimedes,  i£nd  Ptolemy,  were  translated  partly 
from  the  Greek  originals,  partiy  through  intermediate  Syriac 
versions.  Among  the  translators  we  find  mentioned  the 
Sabian  astronomer  Thabet  ben  Korra ;  the  Christian  phy- 
sician Honain,  with  his  son  Is'hak,  and  liis  grandson 
Hobaish  ben  al-Asam ;  Yahya  ben  Batrik,  Yahya  ben 
Adda,  Ibrahim  ben  Takwin,  and  others.  At  the  command 
of  Mamun,  Mohammed  ben  Musa,  of  Khowarezm,  wrote 
the  first  elementary  treatise  on  A]gel>ra,  evidently  drawn  in 
a  great  proportion  from  Indian  sources.  Mamun  founded' 
academies  at  Bagdad,  Basra,  Kufa,  and  Bokhara,  and  fur- 
nished scholars  with  the  necessary  means  to  visit  foreign 
countries  for  literary  purposes.  In  his  reign  Yahya  ben 
Abil-Mansur  built  and  superintended  observatories  at 
Bagdad  and  Damascus.  Soon  after  ^e  accession  of  Theo- 
phuua  to  the  throne  of  the  Grecian  empire  (a.d.  829)  a  war 
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hiJ  Vrokea  out  between  him  and  Ifamim,  in  wfaioh  The»- 
skilas  was  untuoceBsftiL  He  was,  like  bis  antagonist,  a 
jnend  to  icience,  and,  in  order  to  negotiate  a  peace,  sent  the 
celebrated  schobir  Joannes  Grammaticus  as  ambassador  to 
the  court  of  the  caliph.  The  assistance  and  advice  of  this 
envoy  were  of  sreat  value  in  the  scientific  undertakings  then 
encouraged  bvMamun;  and  Joannes  was  so  much  in  favour 
at  Bagdad,  that  he  would  doubtless  have  effected  a  recon- 
cfliation  between  the  two  courts,  had  not  the  caliph  died  in 
the  midst  of  the  negotiation . 

In  the  subsequent  times  of  the  caliphat,  the  Emirs  al 
Omara  and  the  Bawaihide  (Buide)  sultans  encouraged  lite- 
rature ;  in  almost  all  the  dynasties  which  sprung  out  of  the 
caliphat,  there  were  some  sovereigns,  at  least,  who  loved  the 
sciences  and  patronized  scholars.  The  dynasty  of  the 
^atemides  in  £gypt  is  in  this  respect  distinguished.  Ibra- 
him ben  Aglabi  the  founder  of  the  Aglabide  dynasty,  made 
Kairwan  a  seat  of  learning ;  and  Zeiri  encouraeed  litera- 
ture in  the  town  of  Afshir,  which  he  had  founded  in  the 
territory  of  the  present  Algiers. 

In  Spain,  the  Ommaiade  caliphs  followed  the  example  of 
Al-Mansur  and  his  successors.  An  exchange  of  learned 
ambassad(»rs  took  j^aoe  between  Abdorrahman  llL  (9 1 2-96 1 ) 
and  the  German  Emneror  Otto  I.  His  son  Hakem  founded 
the  university  of  Coraova,  and  many  colleges  and  libraries 
in  Spain ;  his  own  library  is  said  to  have  contained  not  less 
Uian  600,000  volumes.  Gerbert  of  Aurillac,  who  afterwards 
ascended  the  papal  throne  as  Sylvester  II.,  studied  at  Cor- 
dova, and  introduced  into  Euippe  the  Arabic  decimal  system 
of  numerical  notation,  for  which  the  Arabs  themselves  were 
indebted  to  the  Hindoos.  Several  English  scholars,  Adelard 
or  Adhelard  of  Bath,  in  the  eleventh,  and  Robert  and 
Daniel  Morley  in  the  twelfth  century,  also  visited  the  Arabic 
universities  of  Spain.  It  was  through  Spain,  and  through 
the  Arabic  versions,  that  the  attention  of  the  schoolmen  was 
^rst  drawti  to  the  writings  of  Aristotle. 

Among  the  Arabic  philosophers,  Pococke  (in  a  note  pre- 
fixed to  his  edition  of  Ebn  Tofail)  selects  the  following  as 
the  most  distinguished:  Abu  Nasr  Mohammed  al-Farabi 
(died  A.D.  942),  Abu  Ali  al-Hossein  ben  Abdallah  ben  Sina, 
commonly  called  Avicenna  (bom  a.d.  980),  Abu  Hamed 
Mohammed  al-Gaiali  (d.  a.d.  1111),  Abu  Bekr  Mohammed 
ben  Yidiya  ben  Baja,  commonly  called  Avenpace  (d.  a.d. 
1129  or  1139),  Abul-Walid  Mohammed  ben  Ahmed  ben 
Mohammed  ben  Roshd,  commonly  called  Averroes  (d.  aj>. 
1198),  and  Abul-Kasem  al-Jonaid  (d.  a.d.  910). 

Some  of  the  most  celebrated  Arabic  writers  on  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy  are  the  Sabian  Thabet  ben  Korra, 
the  Christian  Is'hak  ben  Honain,  Mohammed  ben  Musa, 
Jaber  ben  Afla,  Behaeddin  of  Amol,  Mohammed  ben  Jaber 
al-Battani,  Al-Fergani,  Ibn  Yunis,  Abul-Hassan  Kushyar, 
Ulugh-Beg,  &c. 

The  literature  of  the  Arabs  is  particularly  important  on 
account  of  its  numerous  and  valuable  historical  works :  of 
most  of  the  following  authors  in  thi:}  department,  the  reader 
will  find  some  account  by  turning  to  tbeir  respective  articles. 
The  earliest  historical  writer  of  &e  Arabs,  of  whom  we  have 
any  knowledge,  was  Hesham  ben  Mohammed  ben  Shoaib 
al-&helebi  (d.  a.d.  826).  In  the  same  century  lived  Ibn 
Koteiba,  Abu  Obeida,  Mohammed  ben  Omar  al-Wakedi, 
Abul-Abbas  Ahmed  al-Beladsori,  and  Asraki^  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  history  became  a 
favourite  study  of  Uie  learned  Arabians.  Masudi,  Tabari, 
Hamza  oflsfahan,  and  the  Christian  patriarch  of  Alexandria 
Eutychius,  also  called  Said  ben  Batrik,  were  among  the 
earliest  authors  of  works  pn  universal  history.  They  were 
Mowed  by  Abul&r^j,  Greorge  Elmakin,  Ibn  al-Amid,  Ibn 
al- Athir,  Mohammed  Hemavi,  Abulfeda,  Nuweiri,  Jelaleddin 
Soyuti.  Ibn  Shohna,  Abu* I- Abbas  Ahmed  al-Dimeshki,  &c. 
Abu^l-Kasem  Khalef  ben  Abdalmalek  ben  Baskwal  of  Cor- 
dova (d.  1)39),  Temimi,  Ibn  Khatib,  Ibn  Alabar,  Ahmed 
ben  Yahya  al-Dhobi,  and  Shehabeddin  Ahmed  al-Mokri 
(or  al-Makari)  wrote  chronicles  of  the  Arabian  dominion  in 
Spain ;  Kotbeddin  in  the  sixteenth,  and  Abul-Hassan  Bekri 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  composed  histories  of  Mecca ; 
Omar  ben  Ahmed  Kemaleddin  (d.  1261)  wrote  a  chronicle 
of  Aleppo;  Ibn  Khallican,  Ibn  Abi  (Dseibia,  Dsahebi,  and 
others,  compiled  biographical  dictionaries ;  Makrizi,  Abdal- 
lati^  Shehabeddin  ben  Abi  Hijla,  Marai  ben  Yussuf  air 
Hanbah,  Jemaleddin  Yussuf  ben  Tagri  Bardi,  and  Mo- 
Lammed  ben  al-Moti,  wrote  special  works  on  the  history  of 
Egypt;  Behaeddin  and  Emadeddin  wrote  biographies  of  the 
Sultan  Saladin ;  Ibn  Arabshah  described  the  life  of  Timur ; 


Ibn  Khaldoa,  bsMes  vaiioas  oOmt  works  of  faigli  ntaraet* 
wrote  «  history  of  the  Berbers ;  Hni  KbaUk  eompoeed  a 
bibliographic  work  on  the  history  of  literature  among  the 
Arabs,  Persians,  and  Turks.  • 

Damiri,  Ibn  Beitar,  and  Kazwini,  left  books  on  natural 
history ;  the  latter  is  also  the  author  of  a  work  on  geography. 
Peculiar  to  the  Arabic  geographers  is  the  division  of  the 
earth  (the  northern  hemisphere)  into  seven  climates,  or  as 
many  zones,  which  are  counted  from  the  equator  towards  the 
north  pole,  and  are  measured  by  the  increase  of  the  duration 
of  dayhght  at  the  summer-solstice.  Among  the  Arabic  writers 
on  geography  we  must  notice  Ibn  Khordadbeh,  litakhri, 
Abu  l8*hak  al-Faresi  and  Ibn  Haukal,  who  flourished  in  the 
tenth  century ;  the  Sherif  Edrisi  (often  called  Geography 
Nubiensis),  who  Uved  in  the  twelfth  century  in  Sicily  under 
Roger  I.;  Omar  Ibn-al- Wardi ;  Yakut!  (d.  1249),  and  Al- 
OsyutL  More  infcnrmation  timn  from  the  professedly  geogra- 
phical works  of  soihe  of  these  writers,  may  perhaps  still  be 
obtained  from  the  aooounts  given  by  Arabic  travellers  of  the 
countries  which  they  had  visited.  Al-Hassan  ben  Mohammed 
al-Wassan  al-Fasi,  of  Grenada,  commonly  known  under  the 
name  of  Leo  Afrioanus,  travelled  through  Asia  and  Afirica ; 
Ibn  Waheb  and  Abu  Zeid  al-Hassan  visited  India  and 
China  in  the  ninth  century;  Selam  al-Tanoman  visited 
central  Asia  during  the  reign  of  the  caliph  W  athek ;  Abd- 
al-Rizzak  travelled  in  the  fifteenth  century  as  ambassador 
fr(Hn  Persia  to  India;  Mohammed  Ibn  Batuta  wandered  in 
the  fourteenth  century  through  the  interior  of  Afirica,  India, 
Java,  China,  Russia,  Greece,  Spain,  &c. 

A  history  of  Arabia  Itteiature  is  still  wanted.  A  good 
Account  of  the  works  printed  in  Arabic  till  the  year  1811 
may  be  ^und  in  Schnurrer  s  BibHotheca  Arabioa.  Those 
who  want  further  information  on  the  suligect  of  Arabic  lite- 
rature must  consult  the  NoHce$  et  ExtraiU  det  MSS.  de 
la  Bibliothique  du  Boi,  the  BibMheca  Arabica  Escuria' 
lensis  of  Casiri,  the  Bibiiotheca  OrientdtU  of  Assemani,  the 
Chreitomathie  Arabe  and  other  works  published  by  De  Sacy, 
Mosller*s  Catalogue  (f  the  Arabic  MSS.  at  Qotha,  Uris  and 
Nicoll*8  catalogues  of  the  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  hbrary,  the 
Mnei  de  tOnent,  the  BibUothkque  Orientale  of  D*Her- 
helot,  &c. 

ARABIAN  GULF.    [See  Rid  Sba.] 

ARABIAN  NIGHTS.    [See  Arabia,  p.  219.] 

ARA'BII  were,  accoidinf^  to  St  Auj^ustin  (Hsdres.  c.  83), 
a  sect  of  Christians  in  Arabia,  who  believed  the  human  soul 
to  be  mortal*  and  that  it  is  dissolved  by  death  together 
with  the  body,  but  will  be  restored  to  life  at  the  resurrection. 
Mosheim  (in  CommmUariU  de  Bebui  ChrisHanorum  ante 
CwutanOnum  Magnum,  ed.  1753,  p.  718,  seql)  thinks,  that 
the  materialism  of  Epicurus  had  some  influence  on  the  ori- 
gin of  this  sect :  but  it  is  more  Ukely  that  the  prevailing 
opinion  in  those  days  of  the  materiality  of  the  human  soul 
occasioned  their  heretical  infbrenees.  The  Arabii  were  con- 
ftited  and  converted  by  Origen  in  a  synod  held  in  Arabia, 
A.D.  246  (Mansi,  CoUectio  ConcUiorum,  t  i.  p.  789). 

ARABLE  LAND,  so  called  fmai  the  Latin  word  ardre 
*  to  nbugh,*  is  that  part  of  the  land  which  is  chiefly  culti- 
vated by  means  of  the  plough. 

Lana  in  general  is  divio^  into  arable,  grass  land,'  wood 
land,  common  pasture,  and  waste.  The  first  of  these  is  by 
far  the  most  important  in  agriculture.  In  this  article  we 
shall  briefly  explain  the  principles  on  which  are  founded 
the  most  improved  methods  of  cultivating  arable  land,  by 
which  the  natural  produce  of  the  soil  is  |reatly  increased, 
and  many  productions  are  obtained  in  perfection  which  are 
foreign  to  the  soil  and  cUmate. 

We  shall,  first,  consider  the  nature  and  properties  of  va- 
rious soils. 

2.  The  best  modes  of  preparing  and  improving  the  na- 
tural soil,  so  as  to  increase  its  produce. 

3.  The  most  advantageous  succession  of  crops,  so  as  to 
obtain  the  greatest  returns,  with  the  least  diminution  of 
feitUily. 

O/Sot^.— When  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  penetrated, 
we  generally  find  that  the  appearance,  texture,  and  colour 
vary  at  different  depths.  There  is  a  layer  of  earth  nearest 
the  surfece,  of  greater  or  less  thickness,  which  covers  the 
more  solid  and  uniform  materials  which  lie  below  it.  This 
may  be  particularly  observed  wherever  there  are  natural  or 
artificial  excavatxoDs  or  pits.  A  distinct  line,  nearly  parallel 
to  the  surface,  genertdly  marks  the  depth  of  the  upper  soil, 
and  separates  it  from  the  sub-soil.  The  soil  is  more  or  less 
composed  of  minute  parts  of  various  kinds  of  earth,  mixed 
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with  animal  and  tegetable  sabatanoes,  in  diiferont  atatea  of 
deeompoaition ;  and  to  theae,  in  a  neat  meaanre,  it  owea  ita 
«(dour,  which  ia  generally  dai%er  than  that  of  the  anb-aoiL 
Except  where  iron,  peat,  coal,  or  alate  abound  in  the  soil,  a 
dark  cblour  ia  an  indication  of  correapondiitff  fertility.  The 
ridi  aoil  of  gardena,  long  cultivated  and  hii^y  manured,  is 
nearly  blac£  As  Uie  soil  is  the  bed  in  wluch  all  yegetable 
productions  are  to  be  reared,  and  in  which  they  are  to  And 
"Uieir  proper  nourishment,  its  texture  and  composition  be- 
come obgects  of  great  importance  to  the  cultivator;  and, 
without  a  competent  knowledge  of  these,  no  practical  rules 
«an  be  laid  down  or  depended  Upon. 

AU  soila  are  composed  of  earths,*  metallic  oxides,  saline 
anbstances,  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  and  water.  The 
«ar^  are  chiefly  clay  or  alumina,  flint  or  ailica,  and  lime. 

Masnesia,  barvtes,  and  other  earths  are  occasionally  met 
with,  but  in  so  few  instances  that  they  may  be  omitted  in 
the  list. 

Of  the  metals,  the  most  abundant  is  iron  in  the  state  of 
peroxide.  The  other  metals  are  rarely  (bund  near  the 
surface. 

Saline  substances  form  a  small  part  of  a  soil,  but  an  im- 
portant one. 

Potasaa  exists  in  almoat  every  vegetable,  soda  in  a  few, 
and  ammonia  is  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  animal 
matter,  but  from  its  volatile  nature  it  is  not  long  retained  in 
the  soil,  except  when  it  forms  a  fixed  compound  wi&  other 
aulMtancea. 

'  The  vegetable  acids,  as  a  general  rule,  are  perhapa  limited 
to  small  jpordons  of  acetic  acid  in  combination  with  seme 
base,  as  lime  or  potaah. 

The  mineral  acids  are  found  united  with  earths  and  alka* 
Has,  in  the  state  of  neutral  compounds. 

These  saline  substancea  have  a  powerful  eflEect  on  vege- 
tation, and  a  knowledf^e  of  their  proportions  in  ti^e  soil  and 
of  their  various  qualities,  is  indispensable  in  order  to  modify 
or  correct  their  action  by  other  substances  for  which  they 
have  an  affinity. 

Water,  in  a  state  of  combination,  or  of  mere  mechanical 
diffusion,  is  essential  to  the  growth  of  all  plants :  without 
it,  and  atmospheric  air,  there  is  no  life  either  animal  or 
vegetable. 

0/the  Earths. — Clay  or  alumina,  so  called  because  it  is 
obtained  in  its  purest  state  from  alum,  in  which  it  is  com- 
bined with  the  sulphuric  acid,t  is  the  basis  of  all  strong  and 
heavy  soils.  When  it  is  minutely  divided,  it  is  easQy  sus- 
pended in  water;  when  dried  slowly,  and  stinred  while 
drying,  it  becomes  a  fine  powder  soft  to  the  feel,  and  when 
kneaded  with  water,  a  tough  ductile  mass  easily  moulded 
into  hollow  vessels,  which  retain  liquids.  This  property,  of 
being  impervious  to  water,  gives  the  specific  character  to 
clby  aa  an  ingredient  of  tli^  soil.  In  a  pure  and  immixed 
ataie  it  is  absolutely  barren.  When  clay  is  heated  to  a 
(Treat  degree,  it  parts  with  the  water  combined  with  it ;  i{  is 
»Den  said  to  be  baked,  as  we  see  in  bricks.  It  is  no  longer 
dufusible  in  water,  and  differs  little  from  silica  or  sand  in 
ita  effects  on  the  soil. 

Silica,  or  the  earth  of  flints,  suffers  no  chanee  in  water. 
It  consists  of  crystals,  or  fragments,  of  very  hard  stone* 
furminf^  gravel  or  sand  according  to  their  size ;  and  the 
finest  siliceous  sand,  when  examined  with  a  magnifying 
glass,  has  the  appearance  of  irregular  fragments  of  stone 
without  any  cohesion  between  them. 

SiUceout  iond  holds  water  in  its  interf^tices  by  simple  co- 
<  hesive  attraction  in  proportion  to  its  fineness. '  It  heats  and 
cools  rapidly,  letting  the  water  pass  through  it  readily, 
either  by  filtration  or  evaporation.  Its  use  m  ^e  soil  is 
to  keep  it  open,  to  let  the  air  and  water,  as  well  as  those 
other  substancea  on  which  the  growth  of  plants  depends, 
eirculttte  through  it.  Unmixed,  it  dries  so  rapidly  that  no 
vegetation  can  continue  in  it,  unless  a  constant  supply  of 
moiatore  be  given  by  irrigation.  A  small  portion  ofclay 
will  much  improve  light  sands ;  it  takes  a  large  quantity 
ot  sand  to  correct  the  tenacity  of  clay. 

lime  in  its  pure  state  ia  familiar  to  every  one  as  the  basis 
of  the  mortar  used  in  building.  It  is  produced  by  burning 
marble,  chalk,  limestone,  or  snells,  in  a  great  heat.  In  the 
atones  which  are  formed  principally  of  lime,  it  is  combined 

*  We  retain  the  old  dirision,  althoosh  tTte  earths  have  been  aecerUined  to 
be  oxIdM  of  peculiar  metals,  bat  as  they  are  never  Anind  in  tne  soil  in  their 
BMtaliie  elate,  the  resulu  and  reasooinge  are  not  affected  by  this  circam- 
stanee. 

t  Solph^  acid,  tos^moaly  called  ui!  i4  vitriol,  is  euinpiMed  of  snlphor  and 
•jy/«ii,  wuea  it  the  pun.  jr  wiUl  part  jf  Uie  atciosphete.    [See  Aib.] 


wifli  some  add,  most  generally  tiie  carbonic  add,  whid^ 
separates  ttom  it  by  the  operation  of  burning,  in  the  form  of 
an  air^r  gas,  hence  celled  flxed  air,  fh)m  its  bein?  thus/fxMf 
in  a  stone.  These  stones,  of  various  domes  or  hardness, 
are  now  all  classed  under  the  name  of  caroonates  of  lime. 

Lime  unites  readily  with  water,  which  it  also  absorbs  from 
the  atmosphere.  It  then  becomes  slaked.  By  uniting  with 
carbonic  acid,  it  returns  to  its  former  stato  of  carbonate; 
with  this  difference,  that,  imless  much  water  be  present,  it 
remams  a  fine  impalpable  powder.  Pure  lime  is  soluble  in 
water,  thoueh  sparingly ;  a  pint  of  water  cannot  diysolve 
more  than  about  twenty  grains :  the  carbonate  is  not  soluble 
in  water.  Carbonate  of  lime  has  a  powerful  effect  on  the 
fertility,  of  a  soil,  and  no  soQ  is  very  productive  without  it 
It  is  consequently  used  extensively  as  an  improver  of  the 
soil,  otherwise  called  a  manure;  but  its  use  in  this  respect, 
and  the  mode  in  which  it  acts,  will  be  given  in  the  articles 
.Manure  and  Limb. 

Carbonate  of  Ume,  aa  an  earth,  is  neither  so  tenacious  as 
clay,  nor  so  loose  as  sand.  In  proportion  to  the  fineness  of 
its  particles  it  approaches  to  the  one  or  the  other,  and  when 
the  parts  are  large  and  hard  it  takes  the  name  of  limestone 
gravel. 

Its  distinguishinj^  feature  is  its  solubility  in  acids,  which 
it  neutralizes,  depnving  them  of  their  noxious  qualities  in 
the  soil.  A  proper  mixture  of  these  three  earths,  in  a  due 
state  of  mecbauical  division,  forms  a  soil  well  fitted  to  the 
growth  of  every  species  of  plants,  espedally  those  which  are 
cultivated  for  food ;  and  nothing  more  is  required  than  a 
proper  climate  as  to  heat,  a  proper  degree  of  moisture,  and 
sumdent  nourishment,  to  make  all  the  plants  generally  cul- 
tivated thrive  most  luxuriantly  in  such  a  mixture,  which  is 
usually  called  a  loam. 

But  there  are  some  soils,  which,  besides  a  proper  mecha- 
nical texture  and  mixture  of  earths,  contain  a  large  pro- 
portion of  a  natural  manure  which  rendera  them  extremely 
fertile.  This  is  a  substance  produced  by  the  slow  decay  of 
animal  and  vegetable  matter.  It  can  be  separated  from 
the  other  parts  of  the  soil,  and  has  been  accurately  ana- 
lyzed and  described  bv  many  of  the  mbst  experienced 
chemists,  particularly  by  Fourcroy,  Davy,  Chaptal,  and 
Theodore  de  Saussure.  (See  Recherches  Chimiques  sur  la 
Veseiationt  Paris,  1804,  8vo.)  This  substance  has  been 
called  vegetable  mould;  but,  as  this  is  not  a  very  distinct 
term,  we  shall,  after  Thaer  and  other  eminent  writers  on 
agriculture,  adopt  the  name  of  humus  when  speaking  of 
it.  Humus  is  a  dark,  unctuous,  friable  substance,  nearly 
uniform  in  its  appearance.  It  is  a  compound  of  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  nitrogen,  which  is  found  only  in  some  substances,  are 
the  elements  of  all  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 
It  is  the  result  of  the  slow  decomposition  of  organic  mat- 
ter in  the  earth,  and  is  found  in  the  greatest  abundance 
in  rich  garden  mould,  or  old  neglected  dunghills.  It 
varies  somewhat  in  its  qualities  and  composition,  according 
to  the  substances  from  which  it  has  been  formed,  and  the 
circumstances  attending  their  decay.  It  is  the  product  of 
organic  power,  such  as  cannot  be  compounded  chemically. 

Besides  the  four  essential  elements  in  its  composition,  it 
also  contains  other  substances  in  smaller  quantities,  viz., 
phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids  combined  with  some  base, 
and  also  earths  and  salts.  Humus  is  the  product  of  living 
matter  and  the  source  of  it.  It  affords  food  to  organization. 
Without  it  nothing  material  can  have  life.  The  greater 
the  number  of  living  creatures,  the  more  humus  is  formed ; 
and  the  more  humus,  the  greater  the  supply  of  nourishment 
and  life.  Every  organic  being  in  life  adds  to  itself  the  raw 
materials  of  nature,  and  forms  humus,  which  increases  aa 
men,  animals,  and  plants  increase  in  any  portion  of  the 
earth.  It  id  diminished  by  the  process  of  vegetation,  and 
wasted  by  being  carried  into  the  ocean  by  the  waters,  or  it 
is  carried  into  the  atmosphere  by  the  agency  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  which  converts  it  into  gaseous  matter.  (See 
Thaer,  Grundsdtze  der  RationeUen  Landwirthshaft,  Berlin, 
1810,  four  vols.  4to.) 

Humus,  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  usually  found  in  the 
earth,  is  not  soluble  in  water,  and  we  might  have  some 
difliculty  in  comprehending  how  it  enters  into  the  minute 
vessels  of  the  roots  of  plants ;  but  here  the  admirable  pro- 
vision of  nature  may  be  observed.  Humus  is  insoluble  and 
antiseptic ;  it  resists  further  decomposition  in  itself,  and  in 
other  substances  in  contact  with  it.  It  remains  for  a  long 
time  in  the  earth  unimpaired;  but  no  sooner  is  it  brought 
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Mtb  tht  oxygfii  9f  tbt  «itno6pliei«,  produo^l  carbomo  aciO, 
whi^  tht  men  puts  of  pUnta  readilv  absorb:  while  its 
hydrogtn  with  tbci  same  forms  water,  without  which  plants 
oaimot  live;  and  in  very  warm  climates,  where  this  process 
goes  on  more  rapkUy,  tne  moisture  thus  produced  keepe  iH> 
vegetable  life,  when  rains  and  dews  fail  The  residue 
becomes  a  9oiuKe  extract,  and  in  that  state  is  Uken  up 
readily  by  the  fibres  oi  the  roots.  But  the  changes  still  go 
on;  tne  extract  absorbs  more  oxygen,  and  becomes  once 
more  insoluble,  in  the  Ibrm  of  a  film,  which  Fourcroy  calls 
vegetable  albumen,  and  which  contains  a  small  portion  of 
nitrogen,  readily  accounted  for.  By  bringing  flresn  portions 
of  humus  to  the  surftee  and  permitting  the  access  of  air  to 
it,  more  carbonic  acid,  water,  extract,  and  albumen  are 
formed,  and  give  a  regular  supply  to  the  plants,  which, 
by  their  living  powera,  produce  the  varioug  substances  found 
in  the  vegetable  king<k>m  of  natuje.  Hence  we  see  the  great 
importance  (^  frequently  stirring  the  surface  of  the  earth 
between  cabbages  and  otner  yegetables. 

It  is  to  the  patience  and  perseverance  of  the  chemists 
above-named  that  we  owe  this  insight  into  the  wonderful 

8rocess  of  vegetable  growth.  What  we  here  state  is  on 
leir  authority. 

We  ean  now  readily  understand  the  jjreat  importance  of 
humus,  and  of  those  rich  manures  which  are  readily  con- 
verted into  it,  when  not  immediately  absorbed  by  plants. 
But  it  has  still  another  property,  highly  important  to  for- 
tuity: it  renders  stiff  clays  porous,  and  consolidates  loose 
sands.  It  does  so  more  than  lime,  or  any  other  earth. 
Hence  a  soil  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  humus  is 
much  more  fertile  than  the  quantity  of  alumina,  or  of  sand, 
in  its  composition  would  lead  one  to  expect,  as  we  shall  see 
when  we  come  to  the  analysis  of  soils  of  known  fertility ; 
and  we  see  the  great  advantage  of  animal  and  vegetable 
manures,  not  only  as  nourishment  to  vegetables,  but  as 
mechanical  improvers  of  the  texture  of  loils. 

The  greatest  enemy  of  humus  is  stagnant  water;  it 
renders  u  acid  and  astnngent,  as  we  see  in  peat ;  and  soils 
abounding  with  vegetable  matters,  ^m  which  water  is  not 
properly  ^brained,  beoome  wur.  as  is  very  Justly  said,  and 
produce  only  rushes  and  other  useless  and  unpalatable 
plants.  The  remedy  is  tUmple  and  obvious ;  drain  well,  and 
neutrdise  the  acid  with  lime ;  by  these  means  abundant  fer- 
tih^  will  be  restored. 

In  very  light  soils  humus  is  seldom  Ibund  in  any  quan- 
,*ity,  being  too  much  exposed  to  the  air,  and  rapidly  decom- 
posed ;  the  extract  is  washed  through  them  by  the  waters, 
and  as  they  waste  manure  rapidly,  thev  are  called  hungry. 
Such  soils  are  very  unprofitable,  until  thev  are  improved 
and  consolidated  by  clay  or  marl,  which  makes  them  retain 
the  moisture 

With  calcareous  earths  humus  acts  well,  provided  they 
are  pulverised  and  of  sufficient  depth.  Some  chalky  soib 
are  rendered  very  fertile  by  judidous  culture  and  manuring. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  nrobable  fertility  of  a  soil,  it  is 
very  usefitl  to  analyse  it  ana  find  out  the  proportion  of  its 
component  parts.  To  do  this  with  great  accuracy  requires 
the  knowledge  of  an  experienced  chemist ;  but,  to  a  certain 
degree,  it  may  be  easily  done  by  any  person  possessed  of  an 
accurate  balance  and  weights,  and  a  little  sptrits  qf  salts,  or 
muriatic  acid.  For  this  purpose,  some  of  the  soil,  taken  at 
different  depths,  not  too  near  the  surface  (Arom  four  to  eiffht 
inches,  if  the  s<Hl  is  uhifbrm  in  appearance),  is  dried  in  the 
sun  till  it  pulverizes  in  the  hand,  and  f^ls  quite  dry :  the 
small  stones  and  roots  are  taken  out,  but  not  minute  fibres. 
A  convenient  portion  of  this  is  accurately  weighed :  it  is  th^n 
heated  in  a  porcelain-cup,  over  a  lamp,  or  clear  fire,  and 
Stirred,  till  a  chip  or  straw  put  in  it  turns  brown.  It  is  then 
set  to  cool,  and  weighed ;  the  loss  of  weight  is  the  water, 
which  it  is  of  importance  to  notice.  Some  soils,  to  appear- 
ance quite  dry,  contain  a  large  proportion  of  water,  others 
scarcely  any.  It  is  then  pulverised  and  sifted,  which  sepa- 
rates tne  fibres  and  coarser  parts.  The  remainder,  again 
weighed,  is  stirred  in  four  or  five  times  its  weight  of  pure 
water :  after  standing  a  fbw  minutes  to  settle,  the  water  is 
poured  off,  and  it  contains  most  of*  the  humus  and  soluble 
substances.  The  humus  is  obtained  by  filtration,  well-dried 
over  the  lamp,  and  weighed.  The  soluble  substances  are 
obtained  by  evaporating  the  water;  but,  unless  Uiere  is 
a  decidedly  saline  taste,  this  may  be  neglected.  The  humus 
may  be  fhrther  examined  by  heating  it  red  hot  in  a  cru- 


cndOf  ^  attritog  it  with  »ffeoi  of tte  ilm  «r  « to)«^ 
pipe,  when  the  yegetaUe  part  will  ba  consumed*  ana  4^ 
earths  remain  behind;  thus  the  exaet  quantity  of  pm^ 
vegetable  humus  is  fi)und.  Some  muriatiG  a<na,  diluted 
with  five  times  its  weight  of  water,  is  added  to  the  deposit 
left  after  nourixkff  off  the  water  containing  the  humus  and 
soluble  matter ;  uie  whole  is  agitated,  and  more  acid  added 

rLually,  as  bng  as  efierveseehce  takes  place,  and  untU 
mixture  remams  decidedly  acid,  which  indicates  that  all 
the  calcareous  earth  is  dissdlved.  Should  there  be  a  great 
proportion  of  this,  the  whole  may  be  boiled,  adding  muriatie 
acid  gradually,  till  all  efiervescenoe  ceases;  what  remains, 
after  washing  it  well,  is  siliceous  and  argilla<^us  earth. 
These  are  separated  by  agitation,  allowing  Uie  silioeous  part 
to  settle,  which  it  does  in  a  few  seconds.  The  alumina  is 
poured  off  with  the  water^  filtrated,  heated  ovw  the  lamp, 
and  weighed, — the  same  with  the  silioeous  sand.  The  loes 
of  weight  is  calcareous  earth.    In  this  manner,  but  with 

greater  care  and  more  accurate  tests,  various  sodls  of  known 
rtility  have  been  analysed,  of  which  we  will  give  a  kw 
examples. 

A  very  rich  soil  near  Drayton,  Middlesex,  examined  by 
Davy,  consisted  of  I  of  siliceous  sand  and  |  of  impa^^eble 
powder,  which,  analyzed,  was  fbund  to  be  composed  of 

Carbonate  of  lime        , 
Siliceous  earth        •  , 

Alumina      .... 
Animal  and  yegetable  matter 

This  is  a  rich  sandy  loam,  probably  lenff  end  highly- 
manured,  fit  fbr  any  kind  of  produce,  and,  ff  deep,  admir" 
ably  fitted  fbr  fruit  trees. 

Another  good  turnip  soil,  by  the  fame,  coniistod  of  I 
parts  of  coarse  siliceous  sand,  and  \  of  fine  earth,  which 
being  analyzed,  consisted  ef 

Carbonate  of  limo        ...  $3 

Silica 15 

Alumina             .       *    ,   ,       .  U 

Oxide  of  iron 3 

Vegetable  and  psline  mfttter                a 
Water , 3^ 

100 
This  is  a  yery  Usht  sandy  seQ,  and  ewes  its  ferity  to  the 
fine  divisieii  of  uie  carbonate  of  lime  and  the  vegetuble  and 
saline  matter.    It  may  probably  have  been  hmed  or  maried 
at  some  time  or  other. 

The  best  loam  in  France,  aeeerding  to  Mr.  Tillet,  consiste 
of 

FmU. 

Fine  silioeous  sand  ..,91 
Coarseditto  .  .  •  .  td 
Carbonate  ef  lime  •  .    3f*6 

Alumina  ie*A 


A  loam  at  Chamart,  highly  prized  by  gardeners  about 
sris,  as  the  basis  of  their  artificial  soiU*  consists  of 

Argillaceous  sand  . 

Finely  divided  clay     .        , 

SUiceoussand     ^.        .      . 

Carbonate  of  lime,  coarse   . 

Ditto,  fine       . 

Woody  fibre 

Humus  and  soluble  matter 

57 
.     33 

7-4 
.       I 

•5 

•5 

The  arf^llaceons  sand  is  composed  of  fhigments  of  sofi 
stone,  which  retain  moisturb,  and  do  not  bind  hard ;  ^e 
small  proportion  of  humus  is  of  no  consequence  where 
manure  is  to  be  had  in  any  quantity. 

A  very  rich  heath  or  bog  earth  fbund  at  Meudon,  and  in 
great  request  fbr  flowers  and  in  composts,  consists  of 

P*Ttf. 

Gritty  Siliceous  sand  63 

Vegetable  fibres  partly  deeorapesed  dO 

Humus 16 

Carbonate  of  lime  ...  *8 

Soluble  matter  .  .        .1*2 


100 
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This  soil,  like  our  bog  earth*  woold  be  very  unfit  for  the 
gronrth  of  corn;  but,  from  the  quantity  d  humus  and 
vegetable  matter,  is  highly  useftil  m  composts  and  artiflcii|l 
soils ;  mixed  ^th  lime,  it  would  ioake  an  excellent  top- 
dressingibr  moist  day  soils. 

Mr.  Thaer  has  given  a  classification  of  soils  of  known 
qualities,  which,  we  think,  worthy  of  notice.  It  ii  as  fol- 
lows : — 


No. 


1  1 

2 

FintclAsi  of  strong 

5 

'    whest  soils    .     . 

Rich  light  'land  in 
natural  grass  •     . 

6 

Rich  barlqr  land     . 

7 

Good  wbeat  land    . 

8 

Whvat  land       •     • 

9 

Ditto      .... 

M) 

Ditto      1     •     •     . 

11 

Ditto    .   .  ;    . 

12 

Qood  barley  land    . 

13 

Ditto  second  quality 

14 

Ditto     •     .     •     . 

15 

Oat  land     .     .     . 

16 

Ditto     .... 

OiA.of 

Olay. 

■4n4. 

Um^ 

HWBii, 

p.Mlli 

p.  cent. 

p.  cent. 

p-MnU 

74 

10 

H 

^4 

SI 

6 

4 

^1 

79 

10 

4 

4 

40 

22 

36 

7 

14 

49 

10 

^ 

20 

67 

3 

10 

58 

36 

2 

4 

56 

.    30 

13  / 

8 

60 

38 

f 

2 

48 

50 

8 

2 

68 

30 

<p  if 

2 

38 

60 

MD^S 

2 

33 

65 

If 

2 

28 

70 

2 

^ 

75 
80 

1' 

!{ 

Vaitt*. 

100 
98 
96 
90 


78 
77 
75 
70 
65 
60 
60 
50 
40 
80 
20 


Below  this  are  very  poor  rye-lands. 

In  all  diese  soils  tne  depth  is  supposed  the  same,  and  the 
qualitv  unifonn  to  the  depth  of  at  least  six  inches;  the 
subsoil  sound,  and  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry. 

Nos.  I,  2,  and  3,  are  alluvial  soils,  and  from  the  division 
and  the  intimate  union  of  the  humus,  are  not  so  heavy  and 
stiff  as  the  quantity  of  clay  would  indicate. 

No.  4  is  a  rich  clay  loam,  such  as  is  Ibund  in  tnany  t)arts 
of  England,  neither  too  heavy  nor  too  loose,— a  soil  easily 
kept  in  heart  by  judicious  cultivation. 

No.  5  is  Very  light  and  rich,  and  best  adapted  for  gardens 
and  orchards,  bat  not  for  com ;  hence  its  comparative  value 
can  scarcely  be  given. 

Nos.  6,  7,  8,  are  good  aeile  {  the  quantity  ef  carbonate  of 
lime  in  No.  8  compensates  for  the  smaller  portion  of  humus. 
This  land  requires  manure,  aa  well  as  the  others  below. 
In  those  from  No.  9»  downwards,  lime  or  marl  would  be 
the  greatest  impiwement.  Noe.  15  and  16  are  poor  light 
soils,  requiring  day  and  much  manure.  But  even  these 
lands  will  repay  ^e  cost  of  JudicioUd  cultivation,  and  rise  in 
value. .  ■  . 

The  last  columtt*  of  comj^arative  Value,  is  the  result  of 
several  vears*  careAil  valuation  of  the  returns,  after  labour 
and  seed  hcul  been  deducted. 

Few  soils  in  England  contain  more  than  4  or  5  per  cent, 
of  humus,  even  when  in  vefj  good  heart ;  and  2  per  cent., 
with  a  good  loamy  texture*  will  render  a  soil  fit  fi»r  com 
with  ju£cioua  cultivation.  The  texture  is  of  most  import- 
ance, as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  Nos.  7  and  8  with  No: 
6.  If  this  is  of  good  qiiality,  dung  will  soon  give  the  proper 
supply  of  humus. 

The  depth  of  the  soil  and  the  nature  of  the  subsoil  greatly 


affect  its  value.  However  ridi  it  may  ba»  if  there  is  only  a 
thin  layer  of  good  soil  over  a  sharo  glt¥8l  Or  a  wet  clay,  it 
en  never  be  very  productive :  in  m  fiAt  case,  it  wiU  be 
parched  in  dry  weather;  and  III  the  latter,  eoikverted  into 
mud  by  every  coptinued  riilL  If  the  eidNott  be  loam  or 
chalk,  six  inches  of  gOOd  ftott  Witt  bt  tllfficient.  With  a 
foot  of  good  soU,  tiM  inbloll  Si  tf  Hide  consequence,  pro- 
vided it  be  dry,  and  tb^l  Wltif  6&n  find  a  rea<]^  outlet  The 
beet  alluvial  toils  an  ftnerally  deep,  the  ohalky  shallow. 

The  exposure*  with  respect  to  the  sun,  and  the  dechvity  of 
the  ground,  are  Very  important  circumstances,  and  equivalent 
to  an  aetual  differenoe  in  the  climate.  A  gentle  doclivity 
towards  the  south,  and  a  shelter  against  cSid  winds,  may 
make  as  great  a  difference  as  several  degrees  of  latitude ; 
and  in  oomparing  the  value  of  similar  lands  in  different 
climates,  the  average  heat  and  moisture  in  each  must  be 
aoeurately  kkkown.  A  eoil  V^  fertile  in  the  soutii  of  Europe 
may  be  very  unproductive  in  SnglaiiA;  and  i  tight  aeil  of 
aome  value  hi  tho  west  of  SoOtlaiid  might  b«  tbaolutely 
barren  in  Italy  or  Spain. 

Of  the  OMivcmn  of  ih$  Soff.— Th8  better  th«  sdl, 
the  less'  cultivation  it  require  to  product  tolerable  crops  | 
hence,  where  the  land  is  veiy  iioh,  we  find  In  general 
a  slovenly  culture ;  where  the  ground  Is  less  productive, 
more  labour  and  skill  ar»  applied  to  eompongate  fbr 
the  want  of  natural  fbttility.  The  simplest  oultivatioa 
is  that  of  the  spade,  the  hoe,  and  the  rake,— and  on  a 
small  scale  it  is  the  belt ;  but  spade  husbandry  cannot  be 
carried  to  a  great  extent  without  imploying  tnore  hands 
than  can  be  spared  firofu  other  occupations.  The  plough, 
drawn  by  oxen  or  horses,  is  the  ehlef  instrument  of  tillagOg 
and  has  been  so  in  all  age^  and  natiotu  of  which  we  havo 
any  records.  ltd  general  form  is  fiittiliai:  to  every  one,  and 
requires  no  minute  deseriptiou.  Hie  varices  kindB  of 
ploughs  in  xMe  at  different  times,  and  the  improtensentA 
which  have  been  \  made,  and  are  attempted  dailv,  will  be 
noticed  in  a  separate  article  [see  pLOtiQfl].  Suffice  it  to 
say,  at  present,  that  a  plough  should  as  mtteh  as  possible 
imitate  the  work  done  with  a  spade.  It  shotdd  cut  a  slice 
f^tn  the  land  by  iU  eoutor  <«)  Virtlbally,  and  by  the 
share  (h),  horizontally  lift  it  up,  and  tum  it  quite  over 
bv  means  of  the  mould-beard  (cji  and  the  art  of  the 
ploughman  consists  in  doing  this  pmeatly,  and  with  such  a 
depth  and  width  as  suit  the  Soil  and  the  intended  purpose. 
In  rich  mellow  soils  a  ploughed  field  should  dilBer  tittle 
from  a  garden  dug  with  the  spade.  In  tenadous  soils,  the 
slice  wiU  be  oontinued  without  breaking,  especially  if  bound 
by  the  fibres  and  roots  Of  plants ;  the  whole  surface  will  be 
turned  over,  and  the  roots  exposed  to  the  air :  it  is  of  great 
consequence  that  each  slice  be  of  the  same  width  and  thick 
ness,  and  the  sides  of  it  perfectly  straight  and  parallel.  The 
plane  of  the  coulter  tnust  be  perfectly  vertical,  and  that  of 
the  share  horizontal,  in  order  that  the  bottom  of  the  furrow 
may  be  level,  without  hollows  or  baulks,  which  are  irregula- 
rities produced  by  the  nsiug  of  sinking  of  the  plough,  or  in-  * 
cUning  it  to  either  side.  TIm  antiants  were  very  particular 
in  this  respect,  and  reeommended  sounding  the  earth  with 
a  sharp  slake,  to  -ascettain  wlioiller  th*  ploughman  had 
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«,  Tlacb«iB  by  whieh  Hit  drawn;  ^  a  1m«  hOb  Uidi  to  wliidi  fh«  Ada  U  flss4, 
which  eaa  be  hookid  in  any  cff  tike  ndtehM //  aUtfbkftli*  Una  of  diAa^ 
AA»Ttohiui4lM»or«ttUa. 
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[Pl«nty*t  Improved  nendah  PloQiih,  with  one  wheel  uid  ikim  cotdier.] 

This  p1<ra^  diflim  ftom  the  eoounon  swing  pkmgh.  in  haTing  a  small  wheel  (k)  by  which  the  depth  of  the  fhiTOW  is  more  ^MtSly  regulated.— and  a 
•kirn  coulter  (JX  which  pares  off  the  grass  and  weeds  and  turns  them  into  the  hottom  of  the  ftirrow ;  it  is  also  broader,  at  the  peint.    It  is  suited  to 


light  Mable  soils. 

done  his  duty.  There  are  various  modes  of  ploughing  land, 
eidier  quite  fiat,  or  in  lands  or  stitches,  as  they  are  called 
in  England,  and,  in  Scotland,  riggs,  that  is,  in  portions  of 
greater  or  less  width,  with  a  douSe  furrow  hetween  then\ — 
somewhat  like  beds  in  a  garden.  Sometimes  t^vo  ridges  are 
set  up  a^nst  each  other,  which  is  called  ridging  or  bmtting; 
the  land  then  is  entirely  laid  in  high  ridges  and  deep  fur- 
rows, by  which  it  is  more  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
atmosphere  and  kept  drier ;  this  is  generally  done  before 
winter,  especially  in  stiff  wet  soils.  Sometimes  two  or  more 
ridges  are  made  on  each  side,  forming  narrow  stitches.  When 
the  ground  is  to  be  ploughed  without  being  laid  in  lands 
or  stitches,  and  all  the  ri&es  inclined  one  way,  the  mould- 
board  of  the  plough  is  shifted  at  each  turn  from  one  side 
to  the  other.    The  plough  which  admits  of  this  is  cidled 


a  turn  toreit  plough,  and  is  in  general  use  in  Kent,  and 
in  many  parts  of  the  continent,  where  the  subsoil  is  dry 
and  the  land  not  too  moist.  In  most  other  situations  the 
ground  is  laid  in  landi,  and  the  mould-board  of  the 
plough  is  fixed  on  the  right  side.  When  grass  land  or 
stubble  is  ploughed,  care  must  be  taken  to  bury  the  grass 
and  weeds  completely,  and  the  slice  cut  off  by  the  plough 
must  be  turned  over  entirely,  which  is  best  done  by  making 
the  width  of  the  furrow  greater  than  the  depth.  When  the 
grass  and  weeds  are  rotten,  and  the  ground  is  ploughed  to 
pulverize  it,  a  narrow  deep  furrow  is  best;  the  earth 
ploughed  up  is  laid  against  the  side  of  the  preceding  ridge» 
which  forms  a  ^mall  nirrow  between  the  tops  of  the  ridses* 
well  adapted  for  the  seed  to  lodge  in  and  to  be  readily 
covered  with  the  hanows. 


[Plenty's  Common  Rhomooidal  Banow.] 


Nothing  has  divided  both  practical  and  theoretical  agri- 
culturists more  than  the  question  whether  the  land  should 
be  ploughed  deep  or  shallow ;  but  a  very  slight  attention  to 
the  purposes  for  which  land  is  ploughed,  and  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  will  readily  reconcile  these  apparently  contradictory 
opinions.'  A  deep,  rich,  and  stiff  soil  can  never  be  moved 
too  much  nor  too  deep:  deep  ploughing  brings  up  rich 
earth,  admits  the  air  and  water  readily,  and  gives  room  for 
the  roots  to  shoot,  whilst  the  rich  compact  sou  affords  mois- 
ture and  nourishment.  Wherever  trees  are  to  be  planted,  the 
ground  should  be  stirred  as  deep  as  possible,  even  in  a  poor 
soil :  fbr  grass  and  com,  this  is  not  always  prudent ;  tneir 
roots  seldom  go  above  three  or  four  inches  deep,  and  if  they 
find  sufficient  moisture  and  humus,  they  reqtiire  little  more 
depth. 

Whenever  the  soil  below  a  certain  depth  is  of  an  inferior 
QuaHty,  there  can  be  no  use  in  bringing  it  up ;  and  where 
the  soil  is  light  and  porous,  the  bottom  had  much  better 
not  be  broken.  Norfolk  farmers  know  this  well,  and  are 
very  careful  not  to  break  the  pan,  as  they  call  it,  in  their 
light  lands:  this  pan  is  formed  by  the  pressure  of  the  sole 
oi  the  plough  and  the  tread  of  the  horses,  and  opposes 
a  useful  bank  to  the  too  rapid  filtration  of  the  water; 


it  lies  from  five  to  ei^ht  inches  below  the  surface.  If  it  is 
broken,  the  manure  is  washed  down  into  the  light  subsoil^ 
and  the  crop  suffers,  especially  when  sheep  have  been 
folded,  their  dung  being  very  soluble.  In  such  soils  an 
artificial  pan  may  be  formed  by  the  land-preMcr  or  prest- 
drtil.  This  instrument  consists  of  two  very  heavy  cast-iron 
wheels,  a  a,  with  angular  edges,  set  on  an  axle,  at  a  distance 
from  each  other  equal  to  the  width  of  the  fUrrows,  and  a 
lighter  wheel,  6,  to  keep  the  instrument  vertical. 

It  is  drawn  by  a  horse  immediately  after  the  plough, 
pressing  two  furrows  at  once,  and  going  twice  over  each 
furrow.  It  leaves  the  land  in  regular  dnlls>  and  the  seed 
sown  by  hand  fklls  into  the  bottom  of  the  drills,  and  is 
covered  by  the  harrows.  When  the  plants  come  up  they 
appear  in  regular  parallel  rows. 

The  great  object  in  ploughing  land  is  to  divide  it,  expose 
every  part  of  it  to  the  mfluence  of  the  elements,  and  destroy 
every  plant  or  weed  but  those  which  are  sown  in  it.  To  do 
this  perfectly  requires  several  ploughings,  with  certain  in* 
tervals,  and  during  that  time  no  crop  can  be  upon  the  land. 
This  is  the  real  use  of  fallows,  and  not,  as  was  once 
su^pesed,  to  allow  the  land  to  rest ;  on  the  oontrary,  it 
ougnt  then  to  have  the  least  repose. 
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inenty's.PraM  Drill 

"Where  the  aoil^s  good,  with  a  porous  subsoil,  the  greatest 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  go  too  deep ;  but  where  the 
subsoil  is  compact  and  impervious  to  water,  but  not  wet  for 
want  of  outlet  or  draining,  it  is  useful  to  stir  the  soil  to  ar 
great  depth,  but  without  bringing  it  to  the  surfoce,  which 
may  be  done  by  a  plough  without  a  mould-board  following 
a  common  plough  in  the  same  furrow.  This  is  an  excellent 
mode  of  draining,  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  a  reservoir 
of  moisture,  which  in  dry  weather  ascends  in  vapours  through 
the  soil  and  re^shes  tne  roots. 

The  mode  in  which  the  soil  is  prepared  most  perfectly  for 
the  reception  of  the  seed  is  best  shown  by  following  the 
usual  operations  on  fallows.  After  the  harvest,  the  plough 
is  set  to  work,  and  the  stubble  ploughed  in.  The  winter's 
fiost  and  snow  mellow  it,  while  the  stubble  and  weeds  rot 


or  Laad-PrMMT.] 

below.  In  spring,  a^  soon  as  the  weather  permits,  it  ia 
ploughed  agam,  the  first  ridses  being  tamed  over  as  they 
were  before :  this  completes  the  decomposition  of  the  roots 
and  weeds.  It  is  then  stirred  with  harrows,  or  other  in- 
struments, which  tear  up  the  roots  which  remained,  and 
some  of  these,  not  being  easily  destroyed,  are  careftilly 
gathered  and  burnt,  or  put  in  a  heap  to  ferment  and  rot* 
a  portion  of  quick  lime  bein^  added.  Another  ploughing 
and  stirring  follows,  at  some  mterval,  till  the  whole  ground 
is  mellow,  pulverized,  and  free  from  weeds;  manure  is  put 
on,  if  re(]|uired,  and  immediately  spread  and  ploughed  m ; 
the  land  is  then  prepared  for  the  seed. 

This  has  been  the  method  universally  followed  by  all  in- 
dustrious husbandmen  from  the  oldest  times.  The  Komani 
had  names  for  each  of  the  ploughings :  the  fiivt  was  /ringere 


[Plenty's  ScarUyer.] 


the  next  verterij  the  third  r^i/ringere,  and  the  fourth  rever- 
tere;  more  ploughings  were  often  given,  and  in  modem 
agriculture  tne  direction  of  the  third  ploughing  is  sometimes 
changed  across  the  old  furrows,  at  a  right,  or  acute  angle, 
as  Virffil  recommends  (Georgica,  i.  98),  by  which  the  earth 
is  still  better  divided  and  mixed. 

Various  instraments  have  been  invented  to  stir  the  earth 
and  mix  it,  without  so  often  using  the  plough,  and  also  to 
loosen  and  separate  roots  and  weeds ;  of  these  the  principal 
are,  the  cultfvator  or  scarifier,  which  enters  but  a  few  inches 
into  the  ground,  and  moves  a  great  sur&ce  by  meaiis  of 
tines,  or  iron  teeth  of  various  constructions.  The  whole  in- 
stmment  is  made  of  iron  :  a  a  is  the  frame ;  b,  the  beam ; 
e^  rods  by  which  it  is  drawn,  the  horses  being  attached  by 
a  hook  at  the  point  d;  ee,  the  handles;  ///,  different 
shftped  shares  and  tines  to  be  used  according  to  the  state  of 
the  soil ;  gg  g*  contrivances  bv  which  the  teeth  are  fix^  to 
the  firame  at  any  required  distance  torn  each  other,  and 
lengthened  or  shortened;  hhh,  three  wheels  to  regulate 
the  depth  of  the  ground  moved.    By  raising  the  beam  and 


fixing  it  higher  or  lower  on  the  piece  (t),  by  means  of  on 
iron  pin  passed  through  the  difl&rent  holes,  the  whole  in- 
strument is  raised  or  depressed  in  the  ground. 

This'instmment  diviaes  the  soil,  but  does  not  turn  it  over; 
it  is  well  calculated  to  destroy  roots  and  weeds,  and  let  in 
the  air ;  but,  evidentiy,  is  only  adapted  to  tolerably  loose 
and  mellow  soils,  where  there  are  no  large  stones. 

An  ingenious  harrow  or  cultivator  has  been  invented  by 
Finlayson,  which  rakes  the  weeds  out  of  the  ground,  and 
throws  them  on  the  surface  without  clogging  the  instru« 
ment ;  it  is  excellent  in  light  soils. 

When  the  soil  turned  up  by  the  ploueh  is  in  large 
hard  lumps,  a  roller,  sometimes  with  spikes  in  it^  is  drawn 
over  the  land  to  break  the  clods,  or  mallets  are  used  to 
break  them  by  hand ;  but  this  is  seldom  necessary  except 
where  very  stiflT  soils  have  been  ploughed  when  too  wet,  and 
the  ridges  have  dried,  and  been  ploughed  aeain  in  ^ 
weather.  Deep  wet  clay  soils  should  bo  carefully  watchea, 
to  know  when  is  the  proper  time  ta  plough  them ;  nothing 
pulverizes  them  Uke  fros^  and  if  they  are  kept  from  wet  by 
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(naUywM'f  Paltat  Hanov.] 
IL  4.  Tb«  IroB  frMBA.  h,  b,  Th«  t««t]i«  ih»pe4  to  m  to  throw  the  veedt  ortr. 

^  r.  e,  Thrr«  tnall  wheeli.  of  which  iho  tifomMt  is  brought  fbrward  by  dcprdHing  the  levtr  d.  iia<t  raitiag  th«  treth  uut  of  th«  gnunA, 
0,  Im%  Mntrivanot  to  kovp  th«  Wv«r,  A  in  any  requirvd  potiUon,  to  as  to  leguUte  thtf*  depth  to  whieb  ih*  ttstth.  ^  6,  suter  tbs  frouad. 

/,  U  tbs  hook  by  whtch  tho  iiutrumsnt  U  drawn. 


eaivftil  draining  and  numeroas  water  furrowa  in  autumn, 
they  will  be  loose  and  friable  in  apring ;  they  had  better  not 
be  touched  Uian  worked  when  too  wet  On  hght  aoili  the 
plain  roller  is  used  to  advantage  to  produce  flrmneas,  with- 
out which  the  plough  cannot  so  well  turn  the  ground  over 
eompletely,  but  merely  pushes  it  to  the  right  and  left 

The  great  expense  of  teams  for  the  plough  has  led  to  expe- 
dients and  inventions  to  lessen  the  labour,  but,  in  general,  a 
more  imperfect  cultivation  has  resulted  from  it  Columella 
mentions  one  Celsut,  whom  be  blames,  because,  to  '  save  the 
expense  of  a  stronger  team,  he  only  scratched  the  ground 
with  small  shares  and  toothed  instruments  {exigvit  vwne- 


[RoUer.] 

ribuf  0i  denialiimt)  ;*  and  a  modem  agriculturist  of  some 
note  has  revived  ihe  praetioe  of  Celsus.  General  Beatson, 
who  had  been  in  India*  and  had  seen  the  simple  instruments 
used  there  by  the  natives,  lias  substituted  for  the  plough 
and  cultivators  in  common  use,  various  light  instruments, 
of  which  he  has  published  an  account  He  recommends 
stirring  the  soil  only  a  few  inches  deep,  except  occasionally ; 
and,  bv  means  of  burnt  clay,  which  he  uses  m  great  abund- 
ance, he  has  produced  a  succession  of  good  crops :  but  he 
has  too  high  an  opinion  of  the  fertilizing  qualities  of  burnt 
clay,  which  makes  him  undervalue  animal  and  vegetable 
manure :  and  although  be  may  improve  the  texture  of  his 
heavv  soil  by  the  burnt  clay,  which  is  insoluble  and  absorbent, 
be  will  soon  find  out,  like  the  followers  of  TuU,  that  manures 
which  contain  soluble  extract,  or  firom' which  it  can  be 
Ibrraed,  can  alone  maintain  fertility. 

The  influence  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  soil,  and  the  in- 
creased fertilitv  |Hroduced  by  pulverizing  and  stirring  heavy 
lands,  has  led  to  the  notion  adooted  by  Jethro  Tull,  that 
labour  might  entirely  supersede  tne  necessity  of  manure : 
hence  tlie  origin  of  the  noree-hoeing  husbandry,  which  at 
one  time  was  so  highly  thought  of  as  to  be  called,  by  way  of 
distinction,  the  new  husbandry.  Fallows  and  manuring 
were  both  discorded  as  unnecessary ;  the  seed  was  sown  in 
rows  with  wide  intervals,  which  were  continually  kept 
worked  and  stirred.  At  first  the  result  was  highly  satis- 
Ikctory ;  all  the  humus,  bv  exposure  to  the  air,  was  converted 
into  soluble  extract,  and  taken  up  by  the  plants,  whkli 


throve  well  as  long  as  the  supply  lasted :  but  in  the  end  it 
was  exhausted ;  and  the  warmcbt  iidmirers  and  supporters  of 
TuU's  svstem,  Du  Hamel  and  De  Chateauvieux,  besides 
many  others,  found  to  their  cost,  in  practice,  that  pulveriiing 
alone  will  not  restore  fertility.  The  system  of  arilUng  and 
hone-hoeing,  when  united  with  judicious  manuring,  has, 
however,  been  found  a  great  improvement  in  agriculture. 

In  deaoribing  the  various  proeesdos  in  general  use  in  th<» 
cultivation  of  tne  soil,  we  have  taken  tne  year  when  the 
land  IB  fallowed,  because  it  is  then  that  it  receives  the  most 
perfect  culture,  which  enables  it  to  produce  several  crops 
afterwards  with  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  labour,  liy 
such  fallowing  and  proper  manuring,  the  soil  is  fully  re- 
stored to  its  hishest  degree  of  fertility.  In  light  soils, 
which  are  genenuly  poorer,  turnips  or  other  green  crops  are 
sown,  on  which  sheep  are  folded,  who,  by  their  manure,  still 
more  enrich  the  soil,  and  it  is  only  when  this  manure  is 
ploughed  in,  that  the  land  may  be  conaidwed  aa  possessing 
theproper  degree  of  fertility. 

There  are  some  soils  which  are  so  mixed  with  pebbles  and 
stones,  that  the  foregoing  observations  will  scarcely  be 
applicable,  and  the  instruments  must  be  adapted  to  their 
texture.  Some  of  these  soils,  abounding  with  chalk,  are 
tolerably  fertile,  and  the  stones,  when  they  are  not  so  large 
as  to  impede  the  operations,  are'  rather  beneficial  than 
otherwise.  Theophrastus  mentions  a  field  which  had  been 
dei^ved  of  its  fertihty  by  the  removal  of  the  stones,  and 
others  have  learned  the  same  from  experience.  Pebbles 
prevent  too  ^reat  evaporation,  shelter  the  young  plants 
m  exposed  situations,  and  reflect  the  light  and  heat  of 
the  sun.  The  only  inconvenience  found  from  them  in  good 
soils  is  that  they  occupy  the  room  of  better  earth,  and  wear 
out  the  instruments  used,  which,  in  consequence,  are  made 
stronger  and  blunter.  When  there  is  a  crop  to  be  moWn 
with  tne  scythe,  the  stones  must  be  removed  from  the  sur- 
fkce,  but  not  otherwise,  at  least  in  light  soils. 

When  the  land  has  been  duly  prepared,  the  seed  is  sown. 
This  is  done  sometimes  before  the  last  ploughing,  but  th«n 
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iba  miaiife  ih<mM  haiv«  been  pkmghtd  in  Ulbri ;  ftr»  ^xMpt 
fn  planting  potatoes,  which  are  not  a  seed,  but  a  bulb*  tbe 
Daanure  should  always  be  deeper*  and  not  in  contact  with 
the  teed.  When' the  seed  is  ploughed  in,  the  fUrrow  should 
not  be  above  two  or  three  inches  deep,  and  eight  or  nine 
wide;  and  it  is  onlyin  particular  soils  that  this  mode  is  to 
be  recommended.  The  most  common  method  is  to  sow  the 
seed  on  the  land  after  the  last  ploughing,  and  draw  the 
barrows  over  -to  cover  it :  when  the  land  has  been  well 
ploughed,  and  especially  if  the  ]Mress-drill  has  followed  the 
plough,  the  seed  will  mostly  fall  in  the  small  fiirrows  made 
by  two  adjoining  ridges,  and  rise  in  regular  rows.  But  by 
mr  the  moh  perfect  way  is,  to  sow  it  at  a  regular  depth,  by 
means  of  a  taachine,  and  in  rows  at  regular  distances  [see 


DmLL],  or  to  dfbhle  if,  whfeb  it  an  eperafkm  performed  only 
in  a  Aw  parts  of  England,  especially  in  Suffolk,  Essex,  and 
Norfolk.  A  man  makes  small  holes  at  the  distance  of 
four  or  six  inches,  and  in  rows  nine  to  twelve  inches  asunder, 
with  two  rods  about  thirty  inches  long,  one  in  each  hand, 
havings  an  oval  ring  for  a  handle  at  one  end,  and,  at  the 
other,  an  inverted  cone  three  mches  in  the  axis,  and  one 
and  a  half  inch  diameter  at  the  base,  which  he  pushes 
and  turns  with  his  hands  in  the  ground  to  prevent  the  earth 
adhering,  and  makes  the  holes  rapidly  going  backwards 
along  the  furrows ;  two  or  more  children  follow  and  drop 
three  or  four  grains  in  each  hole ;  a  bush-harrow  is  drawn 
over  the  ground,  and  fills  the  holes  with  loo^  earth ;  when 
ibe  com  comes  up,  it  looks  like  a  regular  plantation. 
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[BiMOwHariow.] 


The  proper  season  for  sowing  each  kind  of  grain,  the 
choice  of  seed,  and  other  particulars,  will  be  given  under 
the  name  of  the  different  seeds  usually  sown.  As  a  general 
rule.' it  may  be  observed,  that  the  smaller  the  seed,  Sie  less 
it  must  be  covered,  and  clover  or  ^rass  seed  are  not  usually 
harrowed  in,  but  only  pressed  in  with  the  roller. 

0/  the  succession  of  crops  or  rotations,— It  has  been 
found  by  experience,  that  besides  the  general  exhaustion 
of  humus  produced  by  vegetation,  especially  by  those 
plants  which  bear  oily  or  farinaceous  seeds,  each  kind  of 
crop  has  a  specific  effect  on  the  soil,  so  that  no  carer  or 
manure,  can  make  the  same  ground  produce  equal  crops, 
of  the  same  kind  of  grain,  for  any  length  of  time  without 
the  intervention  of  other  crops.  Whether  this  be  owing 
to^any  peculiar  nourishment  neoessary  to  each  particular 
kind  of  plants,  or  because  plants  not  indigenous  degenerate 
in  a  foreign  soil,  the  fact  is  certain  with  respect  to  most 
crops  usually  raised,  and  ^particularly  red  clover.  This 
points  out  the  advantage  or  varying  the  crops,  abcording 
as  they  are  found  to  succeed  best  alter  each  other.    In 

general,  all  kinds  of  grain  succeed  best  after  a  crop  which- 
as  been  cut  before  the  seed  has  ripened,  or  the  stem  is 
dried  up.  Those  plants  which  have  a  naked  stem  with  few 
leaves  thrive  best  after  leguminous  plants,  which  have 
more  succulent  stems  and  more  leaves,  and  which  bear  their 
seeds  in  pods,  as  peas,  beans,  tares  or  vetches;  or  after 
esculent  roots,  whicn  strike  deep  into  the  ground,  as  carrots, 
parsnips,  beet-roots,  and  turnips.  From  this  circumstance, 
confirmed  by  universal  experience,  the  different  systems  of 
rotation  have  had  their  origin,  taking  the  nature  of  the  soU 
into  consideration. 

The  simplest  rotation,  and  one  which  can  onlv  be  adapted 
to  the  richest  strong  allurial  soils,  is  that  of  wheat  and 
beans,  dternately,  and  without  any  intermission.  It  is  in 
use  in  some  parts  of  Kent  and  Essex,  and  in  a  few  places 
in  Germany.  The'  land  is  well  prepared  and  manured  for 
the  beans,  which  are  set  or  drilled  in  rows,  so  as  to  admit 
of  horse-hoeing  between,  as  in  TulVs  method,  till  the  beans 

get  to  a  considerable  height ;  besides  this,  careful  hand- 
oeing  and  weeding  are  practised,  by  which  the  land  is 
cleaned  and  stirred  as  in  a  regular  fallow.  The  beans  being 
cut,  the  ground  is  ploughed  once,  and  the  wheat  sown.  It 
is  the  practice  in  some  places  to  scarify  the  land  imme- 
diately after  harvest,  to  cut  up  the  stubble.  It  is  done  in 
Kent  with  a  plough  without  a  mould-board,  and  with  a 
very  broad  share,  hence  called  broad-sharinfft  but  most 
usually  by  the  scarifier  mentioned  before :  the  stubble  and 
w.e«ds,  if  any,  are  raked  up  and  burned :  this  is  an  excellent 
practice.  Another  equally  simple  rotation,  on  very  poor 
light  land,  ii  that  of  turnips  and  barley  alternately,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Arthur  Young  as  being  in  use  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  with  the  simple  variation  of  clover  occa- 
fionadly.  The  turnips  are  alwavs  fed  off  by  sheep  folded  on 
them.  Where  winter  food  for  tne  sheep  is  scarce,  this  it)ta- 
tion  may  answer,  but  otherwise  cannot  be  very  profitable. 


The  oldest  rotation  known,  and  which  was  almost  universal 
in  Europe,  firom  the  time  of  the  Romans,  wherever  any  regular 
system  of  agriculture  prevailed,  is  the  triennial  rotation  of  fal- 
low, winter  corn,  and  suminer,  or  lent  com ;  that  is,  wheat  or 
rye  sown  in  autumn,  and  barley  or  oats  sown  in  spring.  This 
was  called  the  threefold  system  ;  and  on  ever>*  farm,  the 
arable  land  was  divided  into  three  parts,  one  of  which  was 
in  fhllow,  one  in  winter  com,  and  one  in  summer  com. 
When  properties  were  much  intermixed  and  subdivided, 
the  whole  of  a  considerable  tract  was  divided  into  three 
fields,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  for  any  individual  to 
deviate  from  the  established  course ;  especially  as  a  rij^ht 
freouently  existed  of  pasturing  ;all  the  sheep  of  the  paiisii 
or  district  on  the  fallow  field  in  summer,  and  on  all  the 
others  after  harvest.  In  England,  this  impediment  was 
removed  by  the  legislature  passing  acts  of  inclosure ;  but 
it  is  still  felt  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent.  This  rotation 
had  its  advantages,  or  it  could  never  have  been  so  long  in 
use.  Where  a  sufficient  quantity  of  manure  could  be  col- 
lected by  means  of  cattle  fed  on  pastures  and  commons 
in  summer,  ahd  in  the  strawyard  in  winter,  to  ?ive  a  regular 
dressing  to  the  fallows  every  third  year,  fpA  crops  were 
produced,  and  the  fertility  kept  up.  The  labour  was  very 
equally  divided  throughout  the  year;  and  such  was  the 
re^larity  of  every  operation,  that*  a  large  quantity  of  land 
might  be  cultivated  by  a  proprietor  at  a  considerable  dis* 
tance,  with  only  occasional  inspection,  without  an  overseer 
or  bailiff,  provided  he  had  honest  servants.  But,  when 
pastures  came  to  be  broken  up,  and  converted  into  arable 
land,  and  cattle  consequently  diminished,  the  land  could 
not  be  manured  on  every  fkllow ;  the  crops  suffered  ;  less 
straw  being  grown,  the  quantity  of  manure  w;is  diminished, 
and  the  land  became  graduall v  less  and  less  productive,  till, 
fVom  necessity,  a  portion  was  left  uncultivated,  and  returned  to 
natural  and  inferior  pasture;  this  gave  the^ idea  of  laying 
the  land  down  regularly  to  grass  by  sowing  seeds,  and 
gradually  introduc^  the  alternate  and  convertible  system 
of  which  wo  will  take  notice  hereafter.  • 

The  apparent  loss  of  a  third  part  of  the  land  by  the  taX- 
lows  introduced  various  crops,  which  were  supposed  not  to 
exhaust  the  soil,  but  rather  to  enrich  it :  of  this  kind,  one 
of  the  first  was  clover,  introduced  by  the  Flemish  ;  and 
afterwards  turnips,  which  have  been  found  of  such  imyort- 
ance  in  light  soils  and  moist  climates.  By  substituting 
turnips  for  an  entire  fallow,  or,  more  properly,  sowing  them 
early  on  the  regular  fallow,  and  intei^osin^  the  clover  be- 
tween the  summer  and  winter  corn,  the  highly -improved 
Norfolk  rotation  has  been  obtained,  vi2.  1.  Turnips,  well 
manured.  2.  Barlev.  3.  Clover.  4.  Wheal,  by  which 
a  sufficiency  of  food  tor  sheep  and  cattle  is  obtained,  without 
natural  pastures,  and  the  land,  manured  everv  fourth  }  ear 
at  least,  is  kept  in  a  regular  state  of  progressive  improve- 
ment. The  advantages  of  this  rotation  have  made  it  a  cbn- 
dition  in  many  leases  of  light  land,  under  heavy  penalties 
in  case  of  deviation.    The  first  and  principal  inconvenience 
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Ibfind  in  it  wat  flie  hUtwn  of  tii6  dover  in  ikiott  soili,  if 
■own  eTery  fourth  year ;  this  obliged  the  former  to  have  re- 
oourse  to  other  less  profitable  tsrops,  such  as  my-grass,  peas, 
or  tares,  which,  in  light  lands,  ate  not  equal  to  broad  cloyer 
as  a  preparation  for  wheat  Where  the  soil  is  firm  and 
rich,  and  at  the  same  time  mellow,  a  rotation  may  be  intro- 
duced, compounded  of  the  first  and  last  mentioned ;  that 
is,  beans,  wheat,  turnips,  barley,  clover,  wheat,  making 
a  rotation  of  six  years.  This  can  only  be  introduced  with 
advantage  where  Uiere  are  considerable  pastures,  and 
much  cattle  is  kept  to  supply  manure  for  the  land  twice  in 
the  rotation,  viz.,  for  the  turnips  and  for  the  beans,  and 
where  the  drill  husbandry  admits  of  hoeing  and  weeding 
thoroughly ;  but  with  these  advantages,  no  course  can  l^ 
more  profitable,  as  is  found  in  those  parts  of  Kent  and 
Essex  where  marsh  pastures  are  attached  to  the  farms. 
If  the  soil  is  too  heavy  and  wet  for  turnips,  and  thejMsannot 
well  be  drawn  off  nor  fed  on  the  land,  without  iniunng  it, 
a  clean  fallow  is  substituted  for  the  turnips,  the  ouier  crops 
remaining  the  same ;  or  cabbages  are  planted  for  the  cattle, 
but  seldom  to  a  great  extent.  A  long  fallow  from  after 
harvest  until  the  second  sprint,  including  two  winters,  pre- 
pares Uie  land  admirably  for  barley,  so  that  it  can  be  sown 
without  any  manure,  which  is  reserved  as  a  top-dressing  for 
the  voung  clover  after  the  barley.  This  is  a  v^ry  excellent 
method.  The  clover  or  ray-grass  will  be  more  abun- 
dant, and  the  wheat  after  it  wiU  .not  be  in  danger  of  run- 
ning to  straw,  or  lodging,  that  is,  falling  down  for  want  of 
a  sufficient  hold  of  the  ground  by  the  roots 

These  rotations  are  sufficient  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
principles  on  which  they  have  been  adopted^  In  Scotland 
they  adhere  less  strictly  to  particular  rotations,  nor  are  the 
tenants  in  general  so  mucn  tied  down  as  in  England; 
seasons  and  circumstances  cause  deviations,  which  are  some- 
times judicious  and  often  unavoidable.  It  is  best,  however, 
to  fodow  some  regular  course,  and  in  the  end  itwiU  be 
found  most  profitable.  A  very  common  rotation  in  Scotland 
is  fallow,  wheat,  clover,  or  grass,  fed  one,  two,  or  three 
years,  then  oats,  peas,  or  beans,  and  wheat  again,  if  the 
land  is  clean  and  in  good  heart :  for  there  is  no  rule  better 
established,  than  that  of  never  allowing  the  soil  to  be  ex- 
hausted beyond  a  certain  point,  where  manure  and  tillage 
can  readily  recruit  it  The  greedy  cultivator  is  sure  to  pay 
dearly  in  the  end  for  every  crop  forced  firom  the  land  un- 
y     reasonably. 

Without  preventing  the  tenant  from  using  his  discreticm  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  nis  farm  is  best  cultivated,  a  proprietor 
may  be  sufficiently  protected  against  wanton  deterioration  of 
the  land,  by  insisting  on  a  green  crop  or  fallow  intervening 
between  every  two  crops  of  grain,  and  consuming  all  the 
fodder  and  roots  on  the  farm.  For  this  subject  we  must 
refer  to  the  article  Farm.  A  proprietor  with  skill  and  ex- 
perience, cultivating  his  own  land,  need  only  consider  the 
state  and  quality  of  his  fields,  and  what  will  most  likely 
grow  well  in  them ;  what  is  most  in  request,  both  for  his 
own  use  and  in  the  market ;  what  will  keep  his  men  and 
cattle  in  most  regular  work,  without  confusion  or  hurry. 
If  he  allows  his  land  to  be  impoverished  for  want  of  manure, 
or  to  run  wild  with  weeds,  for  want  of  hoeing  or  fallowing, 
he  has  not  the  experrence  and  judgment  which  are  neces- 
sary for  his  pursuits. 

The  Flemish  husbandry  proceeds  much  on  this  principle. 
The  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  manuring  and  weeding. 
Much  inore  manual  labour  is  bestowed  than  with  us,  and 
the  crops  seem  more  certain,  varied,  and  abundant  That 
it  is  not  unprofitable  we  may  conclude  from  the  wealth  of 
the  peasants,  the  comfort  of  the  labourers,  and  the  sleek  ap- 
pearance of  the  cattle.  From  the  very  interesting  account 
of  Flemish  agriculture  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Van  Aelbioek 
of  Ghent,  written  in  Flemish,  translated  into  French,  and 
published  at  Paris  in  1830,  we  learn  with  what  neat  care 
the  soil  \B  cultivated  in  Flanders.  After  ploughing  into 
lands  as  we  do,  every  intervening  furrow  is  deepened  and 
cleared  with  the  spade,  the  earth  being  thrown  over  the  bed 
sown,  liouid  manure  (which  is  sadly  thrown  aWay  in  this 
coun^),  chiefly  the  urine  of  animals  and  drainings  of  dung> 
hills,  is  carefully  collected,  and  is  carried  on  and  distributed 
over  the  poor  lig^ht  soils,  by  means  of  water-carts,  before 
sowing,  and  again  when  the  crop  is  come  up.  By  this 
means  such  lands  are  made  to  yield  <»rops  of  rape  sec^, 
clover,  lucem,  flax  and  com,  equal  in  luxuriance  to^  those 
on  the  richest  soils.  Fallows  are  rendered  unnecessary  by 
the  careftil  destruction  of  weeds.    In  short,  it  is  a  garden  I 


oultu|[e  on  an  extended  scale.  All  the  land  is  in  tillage^ 
excent  where  rivers  occasiondly  overflow,  and  render  toa 
meadows  rich  and  profitable.  The  cattle  are  mostly  kept  in 
stables,  and  fed  with  green  food  cut  and  brought  to  them ; 
by  which  ineans  one  acre  of  clover,  lucern,  or  other  artificial 
grass,  will  maintain  five  times  as  many  beasts,  or  more» 
as  an  acre  of  the  best  pasture :  but  the  great  obiect  is  to 
increase  manure,  especially  in  a  liquid  state,  which  *is  care- 
fully preserved  in  reservoirs,  witnout  loss  or  waste,  tQl 
wanted  for  the  land.  This  system  is  also  followed  in  Swit- 
zerland, which,  considering  its  soil  and  climate,  is  one  of 
the  best  cultivated  countries  in  Europe. 

We  observed  before,  that  the  want  of  a  sufficient  supply 
of  manure  on  the  old  three-field  system  led  to  the  layinj^ 
down  arable  land  to  pasture  for  a  time  and  then  breaking  it 
up  again.  This  was  first  practised  in~a  regular  rotation  in 
Holstein  and  Mecklenburg,  and  raised  these  countries 
rapidly  amongst  agricultural  nations. 

In  Holstein,  on  moderately  good  soil,  they  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing course: — 1.  Oats,  on  newly  broken  up  grass  land. 

2.  A  fallow  to  destroy  grasses  and  weeds,  and  accelerate 
the  decomposition  of  tiieur  roots.  3.  Wheat  with  or  without 
manure,  according  to  the  state  of  the  land.  4.  Beans,  barley, 
or  oats.  5.  Wheat,  manured,  unless  it  has  been  done  for 
the  beans  the  year  bofore.  6.  Grass  seeds  pastured  for 
three  yea^s  or  more,  when  the  rotation  begins  again. 

A  Mecklenburg  rotation,  not  unlike  the  Scotch,  consists 
of, — 1.  Beans  well  manured,  or  potatoes.    2.  Wheat  or  oats. 

3.  Barley  or  oats,  unless  sown  the  year  before.  5.  Peas  or 
tares,  manured,  6.  Wheat  7.  White  clover  and  grass  seeds, 
which  were  sown  among  the  wheat  the  year  before,  and 
are  kept  in  pasture  the  8th  and  9th.  There  is  no  fallow,  and 
in  a  moist  dimate  it  will  be  difficult  to  keep  the  land  clean. 
It  might,  however,  easily  be  introduced,  as  in  the  Holstein 
rotation. 

Another  rotation  is, — 1.  Oats.    2.  Beans  well  manured. 

3.  Wheat  4.  Tares  manured.  5.  Barley.  6.  Clover  and 
grass  seeds  mown  for  hay  and  green  fodder;  7  and  8. 
ditto,  fed.  All  these  are  excellent  for  a  moderately  good 
soil  well  managed.  If  the  soil  is  very  rich,  the  following  is 
the  most  profitable  of  any: — 1.  Rape  seed  well  manured. 
2.  Wheat  ,  3.   Beans  or   potatoes   manhred    and   hoed. 

4.  Barley.  5.  Clover.  6.  Wheat.  7.  Oats  with  white  clover 
and  grass  seeds  pastured  two  or  three  years.  The  principal 
object  in  this  convertible  system  is  to  lay  the  land  down  in 
good  heart,  and  as  clear  of  weeds  as  possible :  the  grass  will 
tnen  be  abundant,  and  continue  good  for  several  years. 
Liquid  manure,  carried  upon  it  in  spring,  will  so  enrich  it  as 
to  admit  of  making  the  crop  into  hay,  or  cutting  it  green  for 
the  cattle  in  the  stables.  In  Ught  soils,  the  tread  of  sheep 
and  cattle  is  of  great  use ;  in  heavy,  wet  soils,  they  would 
do  harm.    No  wet  land  will  bear  this  rotation. 

We  have  now  given  a  brief  outline  of  the  manner  in 
which  arable  land  may  be  cultivated  and  improved,  tf  we 
should  be  asked,  whether  so  much  attention  and  labour 
upon  land  of  a  proper  quality  will  be  repaid  by  the  value  of 
t^e  produce,  after  deducting  the  portion  due  to  the  landlord, 
or  to  the  sjtate  ?  we  shall  answer,  without  any  hesitation,  in 
the  affirmative,  provided  the  cultivator  is  possessed  of  know- 
ledge, judgment,  and  experience,  and  devotes  all  his  tune 
to  the  superintendence  of  his  farm.  The  calculations  on 
which  this  opinion  is  founded  cannot  be  introduced  here ; 
some  idea  of  them  will  be  given  in  the  article  Faru .  Agri- 
culture is  so  healthy,  so  agreeable,  and  so  moral  an  occu< 
pation,  that  it  can  never  m  extremely  profitable :  the  com- 
petition for  land  will  always  prevent  this.  The  butcher  and 
cattle-dealer  will  always,  if  successfiU,  make  far  greater 
profits  than  the  farmer;  and  a  decent  hvelihood,  with  a 
moderate  interest  bn  the  capital  laid  out,  is  the  most  that  a 
farmer  can  expect,  even  with  the  greatest  assiduity.  If 
he  neglects  his  business,  and  leaves  it  to  others  less  inte- 
rested in  the  result,'  he  must  be  a  loser.  Gentlemen  who 
cultivate  for  pleasure,  and  employ  bailifis,  are  fortunate  if 
they  get  a  moderate  rent  after  paying  expenses.  For  careless 
farmers,  the  simplest  system  alone  can  prevent  great  loss ; 
and  grass  land  may  be  profitable  in  the  hands  of  a  pro- 
prietor, who  would  probably  be  ruined  if  his  land  were  all 
arable  and  in  his  own  hands. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  ns  to  enter  into  the  important 
subject  of  improvements, — nor  into  the  question  or  great 
or  small  forms,  as  most  beneficial  to  the  community : — these 
and  various  other  branches  of  the  subject  will  be  found 
under   proper   heads ;   such  as  Barrbn  Land,  Farm, 
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DtAJifiKO,  Irrioatiok,  Manvri,  L^Bomu  Grais-land, 
Cattlb,  &c.;  and  for  the  peculiar  eultivation  of  the  varioas 
products  of  agriculture,  see  Whbat,  Bbans,  Barlbt» 
Cloybii,  Oats.  Pbas,  &c  &c. 

We  shall  only  add  the  names  of  a  few  authors  whose 
works  may  he  studied  and  consulted  with  advantage,  hy  all 
those  who  desire  to  have  a  competent  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture, either  as  a  branch  of  .^^eral  knowledge,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  its  practical  application. 

Of  the  Greek  writers  on  husbandry  we  have  hardly  any- 
thing left,  except  in  the  collection  of  Cassianus  Bassus,  en- 
titlda  Oeopordka  (earth-labouring).  This  collection,  in  twenty 
books,  was  made  at  the  command  of  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantinus  Porphyrogennetus,  and  was  chiefly  compiled  from 
Greek  writers,  whose  names  are  given..  We  are  not  aware 
that  there  is  any  foreign  translation  of  the  Oeoponika^  except 
the  old  Grerman  version  of  Herreih  first  printed  at  Strasburg 
in  1545,  4to.  The  Latin  writers,  Cato,  Varro,  Virgil  in  his 
G€orgic9,  ColumeUa,  and  Palladius,  are  well  known :  their 
works,  especiallv  the  last  two,  will  be  found  to  contain  many 
valuable  remarks;  and  abridged  translations  of  them,  or 
extracts,  would  be  very  useful  even  to  modem  agriculturists. 
Of  the  above,  the  following  have  been  translated  byihe  Rev. 
T.  Owen,  rector  of  Upton  Scudamen,  Wilte :— 1 .  The  Three 
Books  ofM.  Terentim  Varro,  concerning  Agricultitre.  Lon- 
don, 1800.  8vo.  5s.  6d.  2.  The  Fourteen  Books  o/PalkuHus 
on  Agriculture.  London,  1807.  8vo.  8«.  The  same  author 
has  also  published  Agricultural  Pursuits,  translated  from 
the  Oreek.  London,  1>805,  2  vols.  8vo.  \5s.  Of  the  earlier 
English  writers,  we  shall  only  mention  Fitzherbert,  Blvthe, 
Hartlib,  and  Weston.  Afterwards  came  Evelyn,  TuU,  Hale, 
and  the  great  oracle  of  modem  husbandry,  Arthur  Young ; 
with  Sir  John  Sinclair,  to  whom,  as  President  of  the  Boud 
of  Agriculture,  much  useful  information  was  communicated, 
which  he  industriously  compiled.  (Sinclair's  Account  qf 
Systems  of  Husbandry,  &c.,  2  vols.  8vo.)  The  Surveys  and 
B^ports  on  the  agriculture  of  the  different  counties,  pre- 
pared for  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  are  rei>lete  with  useiUl 
mformation  as  to  what  is  the  actual  practice ;  and  among 
a  multitude  of  agricultural  publications,  journals,  and  pro- 
ceedings of  societies,  we  may  notice  Loudon*s  i?ncyciqp<c(/ta 
0*  Agriculture,  as  a  useful  book  of  reference. 

The  French  are  rich  in  elementary  works,  among  which 
the  TM^re  d" Agriculture,  par  Olivier  de  Serres,  is  a 
standard  work.  It  was  written  at  the  express  desire  of 
Henry  IV.  and  bis  minister  Sully,  and  published  in  1600 ; 
the  last  edition,  in  four  volumes  quarto,  Paris,  1804,  with 
numerous  additions,  and  the  Cours  Conmlet  ^Agriculture, 
by  various  members  of  the  Institute  of  France,  published  in 
1820,  contain  everything  that  was  then  known  of  the  science 
of  agriculture.  A  little  work  of  much  merit  may  be  men- 
tioned, called  Le  Manuel  Pratique  du  Laboureur,  by  Cham- 
bouill^  Dupetitmoiit,  Paris,  1826,  two  volumes,  duoidecimo ; 
and  also  te  Calendrier  du  bon  Cultivateur,  par  C.  I.  A. 
Mathieu  de  Dombasle  (on  the  plan  of  Arthur  Young  s 
Farmers  Calendar),  Paris,  1 833, duodecimo, is  a  very  usetul 
work.  Innumerable  works  on  particular  branches,  and  the 
annals  and  memoirs  of  various  agricultural  societies,  appear 
daily.  Among  the  German  auUiors  we  shall  only  mention 
Thaier,  whose  works  we  have  quoted  above,  and  which  form 
a  most  complete  body  of  theoretical  and  practical  agricul- 
ture :  his  experiments  made  on  a  large  scale  at  the  national 
fium  of  MogeUn  near  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and  repeated 
for  many  years,  can  bo  fully  depended  upon.  We  have  also 
quoted  the  work  of  Mr.  Van  Aelbroek,  De  V Agriculture 
Pratique  de  la  Flandre,  Paris,  1830,  octavo,  as  a  usefUl  and 
interesting  work. 

ARABS*  GULF,  a  bay  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa, 
lyin^  between  Alexandria  uid  some  point  west  of  Alex- 
andria, which  is  not  well  defined.  Ras-cl-Kanys,  1 1 5  miles 
west  of  Alexandria,  is  the  first  very  salient  point  as  we 
mdTance  westward. 

The  bay  called  PiintMnStes  (Herod,  ii.  -6)  corresponded 
to,  or  formed  a  part  of,  the  Arabs*  Gulf. 

ARACAN,  or  RAKHAIN,  is  a  country  of  Asia,  lying 
on  the  eastem  shore  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  and  forming  the 
wastemmost  part  of  the  Peninsula  bevond  the  Ganges.  It 
extends  firom  20^  46'  to  about  ^8^  N.  fat,  and  lies  between 
92^  and  95^  B.  long.  Its  extreme  length  from  N.N.W.  to 
S.S.E.  may  amount  to  upwards  of  230  miles,  and  its  average 
breadth  to  about  50  miles.  Its  surface  is  estimated  to  con- 
tain 11,500  English  square  miles,  so  that  it  exceeds  the 
principality  of  Wales  by  more  than  3000  miles. 


It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  range  of  mountains,  whiah 
separates  it  from  the  Burmese  empire,  from  which  it  is  also 
divided  on  the  soutii  by  a  small  mountain-river.  On  the 
west  it  extends  to  the  bay  of  Bengal,  and  on  the  north  to 
Chittagong,  a  province  of  Bengal,  and  to  the  mountainous 
and  sWoody  tract  which  exten£  between  Chittagong  and 
Muneepoor.  It  is  separated  from  Chittagong  by  the  river 
Naf;  or  Nauf. 

This  country,  whicn  in  1826  was  acquired  by  the  East 
India  Company  from  the  Burmese,  contains  three  districts. 
Proper  Aracan,  or  Akyah,  Sandoway,  and  Ramree. 

Aracan  Proper  consists  of  a  vuley  stretching  nearly 
parallel  to  the  shore,  between  a  range  of  mountains  and  a 
ridge  of  hills.  The  mountain-range  which  divides  it  on  the 
east  from  Ava  is  called  Yeomadong  by  the  Aracanese, 
and  Anapectomiu  by  the  Burmese :  it  extends  from  Cape 
Negrais  (16^  2'  N.  lat)  to  the  Tipperah  Hills  Iving  east  of 
Dacca  in  Bengal,  which,  together  with  the  hiUa  bounding 
Silbit  on  the  soutli,  may  l^  considered  as  the  northem 
extremity  of  this  range.  Its  mean  elevation  is  about  3000 
feet  abovo  the  level  of  the  sea,  though,  in  some  parts,  it 
attains  the  height  of  5000  feet.  On  the  east,  or  towards  the 
Irrawadd);  in  Ava,  it  declines  by  a  succession  of  ranges ; 
but  towaids  Aracan  its  descent  is  steep  and  abrapt  Seve^ 
ral  passes  conduct  over  these  mountains  to  Ava»  but  only 
two.  can  be  passed  with  ease. 

The  heights  which  extend  along  the  Bay  of  Bengal  at  no 

Seat  distance  from  the  shore  and  separa^  the  vaUey  from 
e  sea,  do  not,  probably,  rise  to  more  than  700  feet  They 
generally  assume  a  conical  shape,  and  do  not  form  a  con- 
tinual range ;  some  are  insulateo,  others  oonnected  by  nar- 
row ridges»  but  all  are  scattered  in  an  irregular  n^oiner 
and  separa^  by  many  ravines,  valleys,  and  confined  level 
spots,  each  occupied  by  a  stream,  a  lake,  or  a  mar^.  On 
the  shore  they  are  intersected  by  many  rivers,  creeks,  and 
inlets  of  the  sea,  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  peninsulas,  isth- 
muses, and  islands,  by  which  the  land  communication  is 
completely  intenrupt^.  The  coast  is  fronted  by  numerous 
islands,  moderately  hish  and  thinly  inhabited. 

The  valley,  which  lies  between  tiie  two  ranges,  varies 
in  breadth :  m  some  parts  the  hills  advance  from  the  shore 
so  far  to  the  east  as  to  narrow  it  to  10  miles,  and  even  less, 
whilst  in  other  places  they  leave  a  space  of  40  miles  be- 
tween them  and  the  mountains.  This  valley  is  so  little 
above  the  level  of  the  sea^  that  the  tide,  which  m  the  straits, 
rivers,  and  harbours  rises  14  feet  at  frill  and  change,  inun- 
dates the  flat  borders  of  the  rivers  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  its  ebb  converts  them  into  a  noisome  swamp.  With 
the  exception  of  this  swampy  ground,  the  soil  consists  of 
rocks,  crumbling  on  the  surface,  and  covered  by  a  thin  layer 
of  loose  black  soil.  Where  this  layer  has  not  been  washed 
away  by  the  rains,  the  country  is  covered  with  grass  and 
jungle-shmbs.  In  July,  when  the  periodical  rains  become 
very  abundant,  the  whole  valley  is  inundated,  and  resembles 
a  channel  of  the  sea,  in  which  the  few  towns  and  villages 
appear  like  islands  scattered  in  a  large  lake. 

The  small  rivers  which  intersect  this  valley  are  so  nu- 
merous as  to  form  a  complete  labyrinth,  one  winding  creek 
leading  to  another,  so  as  to  form  an  inland  water-com- 
munication between  the  villages  and  towns  for  the  greatest 
part  of  the  year.  Most  of  the  small  streams  mn  to  the 
northward,  where  the  valley  is  lowest  and  broadest,  and 
where  the  hills  on  the  shore  terminate,  or  rather  leave  a 
wide  opening.  Here  they  fall  into  a  kind  of  bay  fulf  of 
islands  of  considerable  extent,  which  seem  to  be  low  and 
partly  uninhabited.  This  bay  receives  also  tlie  principal 
river  of  the  country,  the  Keladyne  or  Huritung,  which  rises 
in  the  mountainous  tract  between  Chittagong  knd  Munee- 
poor, and  may  have  a  course  of  about  250  miles.  The  rivers, 
which,  farther  to  the  south,  intersect  the  hills,  as  the  Talak 
Keen  and  the  Yanaway  Keen,  are  small,  but  commonly 
navigable  for  boats  eight  or  nine  months  in  the  year. 

Many  causes  concur  to  render  this  ill-ventilated  valley 
extremely  unhealthy^the  heat,  the  inundations,  and  the 
general  moisture.  Even  in  the  dry  season,  in  November, 
I>ecember,  and  January,  occasional  and  sometimes  heavy 
showers  occur.  In  Febraary,  March,  .and  April,  they  beoome 
more  freouent,  and  still  mere  in  May  and  June,  when  the 
periodical  rains  set  in  and  last  till  November.  Tne  rain  in 
Jidy  amounts  to  nearly  60  inches,  and  in  August  to  43}. 
From  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  end  of  September,  it 
amounted,  in  1824,  to  196  inches,  and  then  nearly  the  whole 
surface  of  the  valley  was  under  water.    Heavy  dews  and 
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and  great  dmI  in  tha  day-tim«.  Th«  thiniMielsr  riMt  in 
JalT  t»  89^»  and  in  Anfuit  to  94^  and  ia  navar  undor  f 7^ 
in  tnaie  months. 

Tha  fertility  of  thia  aountry  it  vary  graat^  and  ita  aoil  fit 
for  the  culture  of  naarlr  all  tropical  producttona ;  but  in  the 
adfcoal  atate  of  afhoulture  rice  only  iii  cultivated  to  any 
great  extent.  Inmgo,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  as  well  aa  hemp, 
aia  also  ruaad,  and  their  culture  has  lately  increased,  but 
not  ao  aa  to  produce  any  for  exportation.  Sesamum  and 
mustard-seed  are  cultivated,  on  account  of  the  oil  which  is 
extracted  Arom  them  and  largely  used.  The  sugar-cane 
growa  verr  luxuriantly,  and  might  be  cultivated  to  a  great 
extent  Black  pepper  of  a  ^ood  quality  grows  wild  near 
Aeng,  but  it  is  nowhere  cultivatecL  Fruit  ia  plentiful  and 
of  excellent  quality.  The  pineapples  and  plantains  are, 
perhapa,  the  finest  flavoured  m  the  world,  and  are  produced 
m  the  greatest  abundance.  Mangoes,  jack-fVuit  (Artocar- 
pui  inUftifoliOf  Linn.),  sweet  limes,  and  cocoa-nuts  are  also 
plentifm,  mit  oranges  are  scarce.  Of  the  vegetables  raised, 
the  principal  are  onions,  garlic,  and  turmeric ;  but  bhan- 
gans,  red  pepper,  cucumbers,  water-melons,  papayas,  and 
rliktalua  are  aiao  abundant.  No  fbrest-trees  grow  in  the 
valley,  nor,  aa  it  seems,  on  the  hills  along  the  shore ;  but 
ettensive  forests  of  teak  abound  in  the  mountains  at  the 
sources  and  along  the  upper  course  of  the  Huritung ;  their 
great  distance  firom  the  coast,  however,  and  the  want  of  roads 
prevent  the  people  from  bringing  them  to  the  more  inhabited 
part  of  the  country.  This  timber,  therefore,  is  imported  from 
Kangoon  in  Ava,  of  from  Bengal.  Other  forest-trees  abound 
in  the  same  mountains  and  on  the  borders  of  Chittagong. 

The  zooloey  of  this  country  is  very  little  known.  We 
learn  only  Uiat  the  jungles  abound'  in  tigers  and  wild 
elephants,  and  that  the  latter  are  much  more  dangerous  to 
the  cultivated  fields,  than  the  former  to  the  cultivators  them- 
selves. Of  domestic  animals  only  poultry  and  buffaloes  are 
mentioned.  The  latter  are  most  esteemed  from  their  being 
decide  and  usefhl  in  cultivating  and  treading  out  rice.  Silk 
is  raised,  but  not  enough  for  the  consumption  of  the  inha- 
bitants. Bees  abound  in  the  country  near  the  mountains.' 
Fish  is  so  plentifhl  that  it  not  only  supplies  the  principal 
food  of  the  mhabitants,  but  also,  when  dried,  an  article  for 
exportation. 

Still  less  is  known  of  its  mineral  riches.   Silver,  it  is  said, 

,  has  been  ascertained  not  to  exist  in  the  mountains,  but  there 

is  iron-ore  in  abundance,  and  this  is  all  we  know.    Salt  is 

made  in  a  groat  many  places,  and  is  an  important  article  of 

exportation. 

Aracan,  20^  43'  N.  lat.  and  93°  31'  B.  long,  the  antient 
capital,  is  built  on  a  plain  entirely  surrounded  by  hills, 
and  intersected  by  several  streamlets,  which  occasionally 
join  each  other  or  foil  immediately  into  the  river  Huri- 
tung.   One  of  these  streamlets  runs  through  the  town  and 
divides  it  into  two  parts  connected  by  strong  but  clumsy 
wooden  bridges.    This  stream  ebbs  and  flows  with  the  tide, 
and  at  high-water  boats  are  able  to  navigate  it.    During  the 
periodicad  rains  the  greater  part  of  the  town  is  inundated, 
and  on  this  account  here,  as  well  as  in  the  villages  on  the 
]>lain,  the  houses  are  raised  upon  piles  or  strong  posts  of 
timber,  little  more  than  four  feet  above  the  ground,  that  the 
water  mav  have  a  free  course  under  them.    These  houses, 
or  rather  nuts,  are  miserable  structures,  only  one  storv  high, 
and  thatched  with  straw  6t  mats.    They  are  rangea  with  . 
considerable  regularity  in  streets,  the  chief  of  which  skirts  { 
the  stream  on  each  side.  ,  This  town  is  about  four  miles  | 
in  circumforence,  and  of  a  quandrangular  form.     Before  ' 
its  occupation  by  the  British  troops  (in  1824)  it  is  said  to , 
have  contained  13,000  houses  and  99,000  inhabitants.    Its  ' 
actual  population  is  not  known,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  has  , 
much  aeclined  since  it  has  ceased  to  be  the  seat  of  the  , 
government  of  the  countrv,  which  b^  the  Company  has  ' 
been  transferred  to  other  places ;  and  it  is  probable  that  at 
present  it  does  not  contain  one-fifth  of  the  number  of  inha- 
Ditants  formerly  assigned  to  it. 

Within  the  town  is  a  fort,  a  very  antient  building ;  the 
date  of  its  erection  is  unknown.  It  is  surrounded  by  three 
quadrangular  concentric  walls,  each  about  20  feet  high  and 
of  considerable  thickness.  There  are  also  four  pagodas,  built 
in  the  centre  of  the  town  on  a  hill  about  100  feet  high,  and 
inclosed  by  a  quadrangular  wall.  They  contain  numerous 
images  of  Gaudama,  from  one  inch  to  twenty  feet  in  height ; 
but  what  renders  them  especially  remarkable  are  some 
antient  sculptures  found  in  and  about  them,  among  Which 


aeoM  apbinste  «rt  dUarftd,  whidi  eoBlrm  tha  atrfldtt| 
analogy  between  thd  hiarogbrphiea  of  Ava  and  Bgypi 
observed  by  Symes.  Bxcept  we  ibil,  the  pagodas  are  tM 
only  stone-build inffs  in  Aracan. 

The  heighta  whkh  surround  the  town  are  oovarad  with 
pagodas,  the  gilt  spires  of  which,  shooting  up  like  pyramid! 
from  every  pinnacle  around  and  slittering  m  the  sun,  eon- 
tribute  greatly  to  the  singular  and  picturesque  appearance 
of  this  place.  Upwards  of  sixty  of  these  temples,  of  variouA 
forms,  may  be  counted  at  once. 

Akyabt  the  capital  of  the  district  which  comprehends  Ara^ 
can  Proper,  has  a  good  harl>our,  but  is  little  frequented,  on 
account  of  its  unheal th fulness.  Two  other  places  are  worth 
notice,  Tahft,  on  the  Talak  Keen,  and  Aeng,  on  the  Yana- 
way  Keon.  Both  are  places  of  some  commerce,  and  owe 
this  advanta^  chiefly  to  their  being  situated  where  ihh 
roads  traversing  the  mountains  terminate,  and  on  the  bankA 
of  rivers  navigable  for  boats  firom  June  to  April.  The 
country  along  these  rivers  is  improvinff  in  cultivation. 

The  district  Sandotoay  comprehends  chiefly  the  main- 
land between  19^  and  18^  N.  lat.,  and  is  a  mountainouft 
country,  intersected  by  valleys  running  east  and  west  Not 
being  exposed  to  inundations,  nor  subject  to  fogs,  it  is  tolera- 
bly healthy,  and  enjoys  a  cool  sea-breeze,  with  temperate 
nights,  nearly  through  the  year.  Agriculture  is  increasing, 
on  account  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Kyouk  Pbyoo.  The 
capital,  Sandoway  (18*^  28'  N.  lat..  and  94*»27'E.long.),  li«a 
on  a  navigable  river,  and  is  a  thriving  town. 

The  district  Ramrte  contains  the  two  large  islands  of 
Ramree  and  Cheduba,  and  several  smaller  ones.  Thd 
island  of  Ramree  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  divided 
from  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  but  navigable  channel.  It 
consists  of  hills,  intermingled  with  much  level  ground,  and 
has  generally  a  very  fertile  soil.  Besides  the  common  pro- 
ductions of  the  country,  excellent  oranges  are  raised :  horti- 
culture is  improving,  and  the  cinnamon  tree,  which  lately 
has  been  introduced,  promises  very  well.  On  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  island  is  a  ridge  of  hills,  among  which  are 
several  volcanoes,  reported  to  discharge  flames  occasionally 
and  a  quantity  of  iron  f)yrites,  but  in  their  tranquil  state  only 
a  greasy  mud  bubbles  up,  mixed  with  a  little  petroleum. 

Kyouk  Phyoo  (meaning  the  white  stones,  because  small 
white  pebbles  are  washed  on  the  beach  during  the  8.W. 
monsoon)  is  at  present  the  capital  of  Arac4in,  and  begins  to 
be  a  pllice  of  some  trade.  It  is  situated  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremitv  of  the  island  of  Ramree,  on  a  beautiful  plain,  with 
much  high  land  in  its  vicinity,  which  is  co\'ered  with  forest 
trees,  yielding  timber  of  superior  quality  for  masts  and 
yards,  and  pernaps  for  other  naval  purposes.  The  harbour 
IS  spacious  and  good,  fVee  from  fogs,  with  abundance  of 
water  and  fire-wood.  Lately  a  fow  cargoes  of  rice  and  dried 
fish  have  been  shipped  fVom  this  plac6  to  the  Mauritius. 

At  the  south  end  of  Ramree  is  a  s'afo  harbour,  called 
Ramree,  or  Amherst  Harbour* 

The  island  of  Cheduba  is  divided  horn  Ramree  and  the 
main  land  by  a  channel  some  miles  broad,  an<l  navigable, 
but  no  safe  harbour  is  found  on  it.  From  north-west  to  south- 
east the  island  extends  about  twenty*  one  miles,  by  about  fif- 
teen miles  in  breadth.  It  is  of  moderate  height,  with  several 
hummocks  on  it ;  its  soil  is  excellent,  and  well  watered  by 
hill-streams,  on  the  banks  of  which  rice,  tobacco,  cotton,  red 
ppper,  hemp,  and  sugar-cane,  are  cultivated.  But  the 
lai^er  part  of  the  island  is  still  covered  with  jungle.  In 
1827  it  contained  about  2300  houses,  and  12,000  inhabitants. 
Here  also  are  several  volcanoes,  mostly  of  the  descriptioil 
called  mud  volcanoes,  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur. 
Thej  are  worshipped  by  the  inhabitants,  who  think  them 
occasioned  by  the  great  naga  or  serpent  which  supports  the 
world,  and  takes  this  method  of  giving  vent  to  its  ag'ony. 

The  actual  population  of  Aracan  is  stated  to  amount  to 
little  more  than  200,000  inhabitants,  but  it  seems  somewhat 
under-rated;  if  it  be  true  that  400  square  miles  of  the  coun- 
try are  under  cultivation.  The  aborigines,  who  to  all  ap- 
pearance form  almost  exclusively  the  population,  are  called 
Muffs  by  the  inhabitants  of  Bengal,  but  their  national  name 
is  Vakain,  or  Ma-ran-ma,  They  are  short,  squat,  robust, 
and  fleshy,  and  differ  in  features  greatly  from  Europeans. 
Their  face  is  somewhat  of  the  shape  of  a  lozenge,  the  fore- 
head and  chin  being  sharpened,  but  the  face  at  the  cheek- 
bones very  broad.  The  eyebrows  project  verjr  little,  and 
the  eyes  are  very  narrow,  and  placed  father  obliquely  in  the 
head,  the  external  angles  being  the  highest  Their  nose  ia 
very  small,  but  has  not,  like  that  of  t^gaegib,  the  appear- 
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W9$  of  Uwng  b#»n  fl«Hi»»d ;  tlio  hidr  it  kaNk,  lank,  tad 
lllaek.  Though  living  in  %  veiy  kol  oUmait,  they  have  not 
tiio  dorp  huo  of  the  nogro  or  Hindu.  From  thit  do9eri|^tion, 
it  i«  ovi<lent  that  tho]f  bdong  to  tho  tamo  raoe  at  the  Chinese. 

Their  hmguago  ia  (mo  of  thoae  which  may  properly  bo 
oallfd  monoayllabio,  (h>m  tho  maaa  (^  their  radical  words 
being  monosyllables,  like  the  spoken  dialects  of  China. 
They  have  borrowed  a  considerable  number  of  terms  from 
the  P^li,  which  exists  among  them  as  the  language  of 
learning  and  science ;  but  in  adopting  these  polysyllables, 
they  suit  them  to  their  peculiar  enunmation  by  pronoun- 
cing every  syllable  as  a  distinct  word.  Though  monosyl- 
labic, their  language  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  China, 
but  exhibits  a  very  great  affinity  to  that  spoken  bv  the  Bur* 
mese,  who  consider  tne  Kakhain,  or  language  of  Aracan,  as 
the  roo^t  antient  ai)d  original  dialect  of  the  Burma  language. 
AoQording  to  Dr.  Leyden,  their  literature  is  not  scanty,  for 
he  enumerated  twenty-nine  different  Rakhain  compositions, 
of  which,  howe\'er,  Uie  gusatest  number  are  translations 
firom  the  Sanscrit. 

Though  far  from  being  civilixecl,  according  to  our  notions, 
tiiey  do  not  neglect  education.  A  person  rarely  is  met  with 
who  cannot  read  and  write.  Their  records  are  kept  on 
palm-leaves>  beautifully  lacquered  in  japan  and  red,  gene- 
rally on  a  gilt  ground  with  dark  letters.  Their  common 
accounts  are  written  with  a  chalk  pencO,  resembling  talc, 
on  folds  of  paper  made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  and  then 
covered  with  lamp-black,  or  on  a  smooth  board  smeared 
with  the  same  substance.  Thev  have  thirty-six  letters  in 
•  their  alphabet,  written  from  left  to  right,  and  in  writing 
tb^r  hold  the  pen  or  pencil  as  we  do,  the  lines  being  as  fine 
ana  the  characters  as  beautifully  formed  as  if  made  with  a 
pen  and  ink. 

Their  religion  is  that  of  Bhudda ;  their  priests  seem  en- 
tirely occupied  in  the  education  of  the  chiloren.  In  everv 
villai^e  are  two  or  three,  and  their  schools  are  open  to  all. 
Their  only  remuneration  seems  to  be  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
foofl,  and  the  erection  of  a  house,  which  answers  as  a  resi- 
dence, temj>le,  and  schoolroom,  with  generally  a  small 
pagoda  annexed  to  it,  having  a  number  of  poles  and  pen- 
dtints  banging  iVom  it,  much  after  the  manner  represented 
ou  common  china-ware.  Indeed  all  iheir  habits,  as  well  as 
their  persons  and  dress,  resemble  those  of  the  western  parts 
of  China. 

The  Mugs  ar^  distinguished  for  their  simple  honesty  and 
inoffensive  disposition :  they  are  perfectly  free  from  the  ser- 
vile hypocrisy  of  the  Hindoos,  and  eaually  unlike  them 
as  to  probity— their  word  being  generally  trust wurthy.  In 
dealing,  they  ask  the  price  which  they  think  the  article 
to  be  worth,  and  no  more.  They  are  averse  to  lyins,  so 
that  when  detected  aft^  the  commission  of  any  felonious 
act,  however  serious,  they  almost  invariably,  and  with  the 
utmost  fhinkness,  confess  the  crime,  and  detail  with  tho 
greatest  minuteness  the  manner  in  which  it  was  com- 
mitted. Their  religion  enjoins  them  not  to  take  away  ani- 
mal life ;  but  they  do  not  seem  very  bigoted  to  this  part 
of  their  creed,  ca  they  have  no  objection  to  part  with  tneir 
oxen  and  buffialoes,  and  to  eat  every  part  when  dead,  even 
to  the  offal  usually  given  to  dogs. 

The  women  dress  much  after  the  Chinese  manner ;  but 
they  are  by  no  means  secluded,  having  a  full  share  in  the 
common  intercourse  and  transactions  of  life.  As  they  are 
not  precluded  from  instruction,  they  are  often  shrewd  and 
intelligent.  A  peculiar  usage  of  this  nation  is,  that  when  a 
man  wants  to  raise  money,  he  pawns  his  wife  for  a  certain 
period,  or  until  the  debt  is  liquidated. 

The  mountains  which  separate  Aracan  from  the  Burmese 
empire  are  Inhabited  by  a  nation  called  by  the  Burmese 
Kycdn,  but  who  term  themselves  Koloon,  and  whose  lan- 
goage  is  peculiar,  having  little  or  no  affinity  to  either 
Rakhain  or  Burma.  They  have  presened  their  independ- 
ence, not  by  resisting  the  invasion  of  their  more  powerful 
neighbours,  but  by  withdrawinffthemselves  to  other  places 
in  the  interior  of  the  range.  They  are  a  harmless  and 
mdustrious  race,  cultivating  rice  in  the  valleys,  fishing  in 
the  rivers,  gathering  the  honey  and  wax  of  the  wild  bees, 
and  fkbricattng  a  sort  of  cloth,  called  pujung,  of  the  cotton  of 
the  wild  cotton-tree,  which  abounds  in  the  mountains.  Dried 
fish,  bees'  wax,  honey,  and  pujung  are  exchanged  by  them  in 
Ava,  or  Aracan,  fer  a  few  manufactured  articles.  They  seem 
not  to  adhere  to  the  doctrines  either  of  Brahma  or  Bhudda. 

A  considerable  traffic  was  formerly  carried  on  between 
Araean  and  Ava,  tiio  flnt  exporting  n^idostanee  and  £u- 
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lina,  held-nml,  ialt»  &o..  and  rooeiTing  m  ntum  ivory 
silver,  copper,  aogar,  tobaeoo,  ofl,  and  laoquovad  ware.  It 
seams  that  this  oommeroo  baa  boon  ooMiderably  rodueod 
since  tho  oeeupation  of  tho  British,  but  no  later  atatomoni 
informs  us  to  what  extent  it  is  still  oafdod  on  by  tho  passoa 
over  tho  mountains.  The  ot^mmoroo  by  aoa  ia  not  important : 
a  few  boats  coasting  along  the  shore  to  Chittagong,  an^ 
ftom  thence  through  the  Sundorbunds  to  Calcutta,  aiw 
sufficient  for  all  their  trade  to  the  northwafd.  .  About  tho  ^ 
same  number  goes  to  Rangoon  in  Ava,  whence  they  bring 
back  silk  and  other  articles  manufactured  in  that  country, 
which  are  much  superior  to  those  made  by  thomaelvos,  and 
more  valued  than  any  yet  brought  by  Burq>eans. 

This  country  is  dependent  on  the  prosidoney  of  Calcutta. 
Each  of  the  three  districts,  Akyab  (Aracan),  Bandoway.  and 
Ramree,  is  govemod  by  a  civil  judge  or  sunorintendent, 
under  the  immediate  inspection  of  a  commissioner,  who 
usually  resides  at  Chittagong.  The  revenue  derived  from 
it  does  not  exceed  three  lacs  of  rupees  and  a  half  (360,000/.), 
produced  principally  by  the  rental  of  tho  land,  tho  Com* 
pany,  as  sovereign,  considering  themselves  the  proprittora 
of  the  soil.  This  revenue  barely  suffices  to  defhiy  the  ex- 
penses, though  the  garrison  only  consists  of  eight  companiaa 
of  sepoys,  two  at  Akyah,  two  at  Bandoway,  and  four  with 
the  head-quarters  of  tho  regiment  at  Kyouk  Phyoo.  ($#e 
$ymes*s  Emba99y  to  tk§  Court  qfAva;  Francis  Buchanant 
Dr.  Leyden,  Paton,  and  Trant,  in  the  Asiatic  Resmnrches.; 
Journal  o/'  the  Lond,  Oeogr,  Society ^  vol.  i. ;  Asiatic  Joum,) 

A'RACHIS,  in  Botany,  the  generic  nan^o  of  a  kind  H 
pulse,  called  the  Earth-nut,  which  is  much  cultivated  in  tho 
warmer  parts  of  the  world :  it  belongs  to  the  pea  tribe,  to 
which  and  the  bean  it  is  botanically  related.  The  circum- 
stance bv  which  the  arachis  hypogtea  is  particularly  remark- 
able is  tne  manner  in  which  itsTruit  is  produced :  instead 
of  hanging  down  from  aniong  the  leaves  in  the  manner  of 
other  plants,  this  conceals  itself  in  the  earth,  in  which  it  is 
deeply  buried  at  the  period  when  it  becomes  ripe,  a  pheno- 
menon which  happens  thus :— The  young  fruit,  instead  of 
being  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  as  in  otlier  kinds  of 
pulse,  is  found  at  the  bottom  and  in  the  inside  of  a  long 
slender  tube,  which  looks  like  a  flower  stalk.  When  tho 
flower  has  withered,  and  the  young  fruit  is  fertiUzed,  no- 
thine  but  the  bottom  of  this  tube  with  its  contents  remains. 
At  this  period,  a  small  point  projects  from  the  summit  of  the 
young  fruit,  and  gradually  elongates,  cuning  downwards 
towards  the  earth.  At  the  same  time  the  stalk  of  the  fruit 
lengthens,  until  the  small  point  strikes  the  earth,  into  which 
the  now  half-grown  fruit  is  speedily  forced,  and  where  it 
finally  ripens  in  what  would  $eem  a  most  unnatural  position. 
When  mature,  it  is  a  pale  yellow,  wrinkled,  oblong  pod,  often 
contracted  in  the  middle,  und  containing  two  or  three  seeds 
the  size  of  a  hazel  nut  These  are  considered  a  valuable 
article  of  food  in  Africa,  and  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia  and 
America.  In  flavour  the  nuts  are  as  sweet  as  ai\  almond ; 
and  they  ^ield,  when  pressed,  an  oil  in  no  respect  inferior  to 
that  of  ohves. 

The  plant  will  onlv  grow  m  a  light  sandy  soil,  in  which 
its  pods  can  readily  be  buried,  and  it  requires  a  climate  aa 
hot  at  least  as  that  of  the  south  of  France.  Its  stems  grow 
from  one  to  two  feet  high ;  its  leaves  are  composed  of  four 
broad  and  blunt  leaflets :  and  its  flowers  are  small  and  of  a 
pale  yellow  colour. 

ARA'CHNIDA,  a  class  of  animals  including  spiders, 
mites,  and  scorpions,  all  ranked  by  Linnseus  under  Insects, 
but  which  are  very  properly  separated  from  them,  on  account 
of  external  form,  structure,  and  habits.  The  separation 
was  first  made,  we  believe,  by  Fabricius,  who,  looking  chiefly 
at  the  structure  of  the  mouth,  characterized  the  greater 
number  of  the  opimals  now  ranked  under  arachnida,  by 
the  jaws  {maxiUa)  being  homy  and  furnished  with  a  claw 
(Unogata).  M.  Lamarck  afterwards  made  tho  arachnida  a 
distinct  class ;  but  we  owe  to  M.  Latreille  and  Dr.  Leach  tho 
establishment  of  characters  more  precise  and  extending  to 
'a  greater  number  of  genera.  Much  has  been  done  in  per- 
fecting the  knowlc^e  of  their  structure,  manners,  and 
numerous  species  by  Clerck,  De  Geer,  Walckenaer,  Tre- 
viranus,  Leon  Dufour,  Herold,  Straus-Diirckheim,  Black- 
wall,  and  others.  We  shall  condense  into  as  short  a  compass 
as  we  can  the  most  important  points  investigated  by  these 
naturalists. 

The  arachnida  {Acera,  Virey)  uiffer  fh>m  inserts  in  having 
no  antennia;  in  the  ev^  being  in  most  apecios  eigh^ 
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and,  ex^  wlien  only  two  in  number,  never  beinff  pAaoed 
laterally  on  the  head;  in  the  legs  being  nraally  eiffht, 
though  in  some  species  six,  and  in  others  ten ;  and  in  their 
respiratory  apparatus  consisting  of  radiated  trachea^  com- 
municating with  a  sort  of  gills  inclosed  in  pouches  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen. 

The  skin  or  crust  of  arachnida  is  in  general  more  leathery 
than  homy ;  but  whether  it  be  soft,  as  in  most  species,  or 
hard,  as  in  a  few,  it  performs  a  similar  office  to  the  bones  of 
larger  animals  in  giving  support  to  the  soft  parts  and  attach- 
ment to  muscles,  uie  legs  bemg  jointed  u];)on,  and  radiating 
from,  a  common  breast-plate  (jp/rniwrn)  externally ;  while, 
according  to  Straus-Diirckheim,  there  is  also  an  internal 
breast-plate  of  a  gristly  texture  (wn  sternum  cartila^neux 
inUrieur)  in  form  of  a  horseshoe,  the  two  ends  of  which  are 
directed  forwards. 

The  greater  number  of  the  arachnida  are  carnivorous, 
and  are  fUmisbed  with  appropriate  organs  for  their  predatory 
life.  Some  parasitic  species,  such  as  the  minute  parasite 
mites  iLepit,  De  Geer),  which  we  have  observed  infesting 
numerous  species  of  insects,  from  the  largest  butterflies  to 
like  smallest  gnats,  are  furnished  with  a  sucker,  in  some  re- 
spects constructed  like  that  of  the  gadfly  iTabanus),  In 
other  species,  there  may  be  distinguished  a  pair  of  uppr 
jaw»  (man^'6ti/k),  a  pair  of  under  jaws  {maxilla),  carrying 
jointed  feelers  (palpi),  and  between  them  a  sort  of  tongue 
formed  by  d  projection  from  the  breast.  At  the  back  part  of 
the  mouth  is  placed  a  piece  of  a  homy  texture,  which  Savigny, 
Latreille,  and  Audouin  term  the  pharynx,  forming  the 
entrance  into  the  gullet  The  gullet,  together  with  a  bulging 
on  the  fore  part  of  it,  termed  the  stomach,  as  well  as  the  in- 
testines, run  in  a  straight  line  from  the  pharynx  to  the  vent. 
Near  the  upper  portion  of  the  gullet  are  found  salivary 
vessels,  whose  exterior  aperture  is  in  the  first  joint  of  the 
upper  jaws.  The  saliva  secreted  by  these  vessels  appears  to 
be  poisonous.  J^wer  down  are  the  biliary  vessels,  which 
resemble  those  of  insects. 

In  the  greater  number  of  arachnida,  there  is  a  complete 
and  very  distinct  circulatory  system.  The  heart,  wnich 
differs  materially  from  the  dorsal  vessel,  by  some  termed  the 
heart  in  insects,  occupies  the  abdomen,  and  its  pulsations 
may  be  distinguished  cxtemally.  .  It  is  a  thick  longitudinal 
vessel,  giving  origin  to  a  certain  number  of  arteries,  and  re- 
ceiving veins  by  which  the  blood  returns  from  the  respiratory 
orffuis  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  respiratory  organs  have  two  striking  peculiarities, 
upon  which  M.  Liatreule  founded  his  two  great  dinsions  of 
arachnida. 

The  division  furnished  with  air-pipes,  similar  to  those  of 
insects,  comprises  harvest  or  shepherd  spiders  (Phalangid), 
mites,  and  several  other  genera.  *  The  presence  of  air-pipes 
(trochees),'  says  M.  Latreille,  •  excludes  all  complete  circu- 
lation, that  is,  the  distribution  of  blood  to  different  ijarts, 
and  its  retura-from  the  respiratory  organs  to  the  heart.' 

The  other  division  of  the  class  comprises  the  numerous 
species  of  spiders,  and  the  scorpions  whicli  M.  Straus-Diirck- 
heim  and  Leon  Dufour  place  first.  Their  respiratory  appa- 
ratus consists  of  small  cavities  formed  by  the  union  of  a 
great  number  of  triangular  white  lamines  of  extreme  thin- 
ness. The  number  of  these  is  usually  two,  but  in  some 
species  there  Sre  four,  and  in  others  eight.  The  external 
apertures  of  these,  termed  sp^iracles,  and,  as  M.  Latreille 
well  remarks,  objectionably  stigmata,  are  transverse  chinks, 
corresponding  in  number  with  the  pulmonary  pouchy. 

The  nervous  system  of  the  arachnida  is  ganglionic,  con- 
sisting of  nerve-knots  (ganglia).  In  man  and  the  larger 
animals  a  ganglion  is  composed  of  two  substances  similar  to 
the  cortical  and  medullary  substances  of  the  brain,  and 
differs  from  ner\'es  in  being  firmer  in  texture,  and  covered 
with  a  membrane  of  closer  tissue.  In  the  arachnida  these 
nerve-knots  are  mor*»  concentrated,  if  the  terra  may  be  used, 
than  in  insects,  and  they  are  uniform  in  composition,  rather 
than  a  chain  of  eanglions  equally  separated.  Thus  in  the 
harvest  spiders  (Phalangia)  there  are  a  pair  of  nerve-knots 
in  front  of  the  gullet,  and  at  the  back  of  the  gullet  a  medul- 
lary mass,  apparently  consisting  of  three  ranges  of  nerve- 
knots  united. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  organ  of  hearing  in  arachnida, 
though  it  is  certain  enough  that  they  do  hear.  Their  eyes 
are  dl  simple,  not  composite,  hke  those  of  many  insects. 
*  The  eyes  of  spiders  and  scorpions,'  says  Swammerdam, 
'  are  cxtemally  fbrmed  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  'and 
vn  smootbi  glittering,  and  without  divisions ;  and  are  as 


much  dispersed  as  those  Ibat  are  disposed  at  random  over 
the  body.  The  wolf-spider,  which  catcnes  its  prey  by  leaping 
on  it,  has  it^  eyes  placed  in  the  same  manner.*  In  the 
greater  number  of  spiders  they  are  eight  in  number,  but  in 
some  six  (Dysdera  and  Segestria),  and  in  others  two  (Pha- 
langium).  The  arrangement  of  the  eyes,  when  more  than 
two,  A-aries  considerably  in  the  different  genera,  and  is  taken 
advantage  of  in  arranging  them  systematically,  on  the  prin- 
ciple first,  we  believe,  pointed  out  ^Dr.  Lister,  and  improved 
upon  by  Latreille,  Leach,  and  Walckenaer.  Figures  of 
various  arrangements  of  the  eyes  in  spiders  may  be  seen  in 
Insect  Miscellanies,  pp.  125,  126.  after  Audouin. 

With  regard  to  the  sexes,  male  spiders  are  always  much 
smaller  than  the  females,  being  often'  not  more  than  one 
fourth  the  size.  The  feelers  (pklpi)^  also,  in  the  male  are 
furnished  with  organs  at  the  tip,  which  are  of  various  forms, 
but  usually  bulging,  whereas  the  filers  in  the  female  taper 
gradually  to  a  point 

Looking  at  the  size  of  the  female  spider,  and  the  eggs 
which  she  lays,  it  appears  almost  incomprehensible  how  they 
oould  be  contoinea  m  so  small  a  body.  But,  by  observing 
them  more  closely,  it  may  be  discovered  that  they  have  not, 
like  the  eggs  of  birds,  a  hard  shell,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are 
soft  and  compressible.  Accordingly,  before  they  are  laid 
they  lie  in  the  egg-bag  (ovarium)  within  the  spider's  body, 
squeezed  together  in  a  flat  manner ;  and  only  come  into  a 
globular  form  after  they  are  laid,  partly  in  consequence  of 
tne  equal  pressure  of  the  air  on  every  side,  in  the  same  way 
as  we  see  dew-drops  and  globules  of  quicksilver  formed  from 
the  same  cause.   .     - 

The  eggs  of  spiders,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  are  in  most 
cases,  though  not  always,  placed  in  a  roundish  ball,  and,  as 
there  is  no&ing  in  nature  without  some  good  reason,  if  we 
can  discover  it,  we  may  infer  that  this  form  is  designed  to 
economize  the  materials  of  the  silken  web,  which  the  mother 
Spins  around  them  by  way  of  protection.  Whether  we  -are 
right  or  not  in  this  conjecture,  there  can  be  no  question  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  ball  is  shaped,  as  the  writer  has 
often  observed  tlie  process.  The  mother  spider,  in  such  cases, 
uses  her  t)wn  body  as  a  gauffe  to  measure  her  work,  in  the 
same  way  as  a  bird  use%  its  body  to  gauge  the  size  and  form 
of  its  nest.  The  spider  first  spreads  a  thin  coating  of  silk 
as  a  foundation,  taking  care  to  have  this  circular  by  turning 
round  its  body  during  the  process.  It  then,  in  the  same 
manner,  spins  a  raised  border  round  this  till  it  tekes  the  form 
of  a  cup,  and  at  this  stage  of  the  work  it  begins  to  lay  its 
eggs  in  the  cup,  not  only  filling  it  with  these  up  to  the 
brim,  but  piling  them  up  above  it  into  a  rounded  heap  as 
high  as  the  cup  is  deep.  Here  then  is  a  cup  full  of  eggs, 
the  under  half  covered  and  protected  by  the  silken  sides  of 
the  cup,' but  the  upper  still  bare  and  exposed  to  the  an;  and 
the  cold.  It  is  now  the  spider  s  task  to  cover  these,  and 
the  process  is  similar  to  the  preceding,  that  is,  she  weaves  a 
thick  web  of  silk  all  round  them,  and,  instead  of  a  cup-shaped 
nest  like  some  birds,  the  w  hole  eggs  are  inclosed  m  a  ball 
much  larger  than  the  body  of  the  spider  that  constructed  it 

There  is  a  singular  mechapism  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
the  eggs  in  the  proper  position.  The  eggs,  different  from 
what  takes  place  in  birds,  are  excluded  from  a  cavity  just 
behind  the  breast.  Here  there  is  an  organ  placed  somewhat 
in  form  of  a  hook  or  a  bent  spatula,  which  the  spider  can 
move  fn  such  a  manner  as  to  direct  every  individual  ege 
which  it  lays  to  the  exact  spot  in  the  nest-cup,  where  it 
wishes  it  to  be  placed.  The  sense  of  touch  in  this  organ 
must  of  course  be  very  acute  as  by  touch  it  must  be  wholly 
guided,  for  its  eyes,  thoush  eight  in  number,  and  very 
piercing,  are  situated  on  tne  upper  part  of  the  head,  and 
cannot  be  brought  within  sight  of  the  nest. 

The  hatching^  of  the  eggs  of  one  species  (Epeira  diadema) 
has  been  traced  with  great  minuteness,  and  the  successive 
ei^olution  of  the  embryo  figured  with  great  skill,  by  M, 
Herold  of  Marburg. 

M.  Latreille,  whose  method  has  been  generally  followed 
both  in  Britain  and  on  the  continent,  arranges  the  arachnida 
into  two  orders : — 

I.  Arachnida  pulmonaria,  or  culmonaia,  distin^ished 
by  ha\ing  pulmonary  cavities  for  tne  purposes  of  respiration, 
and  from  six  to  eight  simple  eyes. 

II.  Arachnida  iracheana,  or  trachearta,  distinguished  by' 
having  air-pipes  (trachea),  like  insects,  and  more  than  four 
simple  eyes. 

Each  of  these  orders  comprises  a  number  of  genera  whicl^ 
shall  be  noticed  in  their  proper  places* 
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ARACK,  or  ARRAC.  This  word  is  derived  from  the 
Arabic  word  arak^  which  properly  signifies  perfpiraiion  ; 
henoe  juice^  sap^  and  thus,  lastly,  ardent  spirit  Under 
various  modes  of  spelling  it  is  employed  as  a  general  name 
for  distilled  spirits  along  the  northern  coast  of  AfHca,  in- 
cluding Egypt,  over  all  Asia,  and  even  in  the  north  and 
eastern  parts  dT  Europe.  This  spirit  is  prepared  from  different 
substances,  more  especially  ftom  sweet  juice  (toddy)  ex- 
tracted ftom  the  unexpanded  flowers  of  different  species  of 
the  palm  tribe.  In  Ceylon,  where  a  large  quantity  of  arack 
is  manufactured^  it  is  entirely  distilled  from  coco-nut  tree 
toddy.  [See  Coco-nut  Trxk.]  Some  authors  assert  that 
toddy  is  extracted  from  the  tnranches  of  palm-trees,  and 
even  from  incisions  made  in  the  stem,  but  erroneously.  The 
*  toddy  topes,'  or  coco-nut  tree  orchards,  are  very  exten- 
sive inCeylon,  and  their  produce  is  collected  for  the  distil- 
lation of  arack,  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  and  oil. 

In  Ceylon,  when  it  is  intended  to  draw  toddy  from  a  tope, 
the  toddy-drawer  selects  a  tree  of  easy  ascent  near  to  the 
centre  of  the  tope,  tbe  stem  of  which  he  surrounds  with  a 
number  of  bands  made  of  creepers,  about  a  fbot  distant 
from  one  another.  Upon  these  oands  he  ascends  the  tree, 
and  by  means  of  the  stems'of  creeping  plants  or  coir  ropes, 
he  connects  the  heads  of  a  number  of  trees,  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  pass  from  tree  to  tree  in  the  subsequent  operation  of 
collecting  the  produce. 

The  ordinanr  implements  of  a  toddy-drawer  are  a  large 
broad  knife,  which  he  carries  in  a  coffer  or  basket  suspended 
by  a  cord  tied  round  his  body ;  a  mallet,  consisting  of  a  pieces 
of  hard  wo6d  about  a  foot  in  length ;  and  the  shell  of  a  large 
P^rd,  which  is  suspended  round  his  waist  When  a  tree 
IS  in  a  state  fit  for  yielding  sweet  juice,  the  toddy-drawer 
ties  the  flowering  spath  in  different  phioes,  hy  means  of 
the  white  leaves  of  young  branches.  This  process  has  the 
effect  of  preventing  a  bud  from  blowing.  The  spath  is 
then  bruised  along  its  whole  length  by  means  of  slight 
blows  with  the  maUet  or  bat  of  haid  wood.  This  operation 
occupies  a  few  minutes,  and  requires  to  be  regularly  re- 
peated every  morning  and  evening  for  six  or  seven  days. 
In  a  few  days  after  the  spath  has  oeen  tied,  a  few  inches 
of  it  is  cut  off  by  means  of  the  broad  knife.  Two  or  three 
days  after  k  is.  thus  truncated,  sweet  juice  exudes  from  the 
cut  surface,  which  is  received  in  an  earthenware  vessel  at- 
tached to  the  spath.  The  liquor  issues,  drop  by  drop,  and  a 
good  healthy  blossom  will  yield  from  two  to  four  English 
pints  in  twenty-foar  hours,  and  continue  toaffi>rd  that  quantity 
mr  a  period  extending  from  three  to  five  weeks.  As  the 
coco- nut  tree  blossoms  every  four  or  five  weeks,  two  spaths 
on  one  tree  sometimes  yield  sweet  juice  at  the  same  time. 
The  toddy-drawer  generally  ascends  the  trees,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  the  sweet  juice  that  has  exuded  into  the 
toddy  pots,  both  morning  and  evening,  and  to  cut  off  a 
fresh  portion  of  the  flowering  spath.  The  toddy  is  poured 
from  the  earthen  vessels  into  the  gourd,  which  is  conveyed 
to  the  ground  hy  means  of  a  line.  The  gourd  is  emptied 
into  a  large  vessel  by  a  person  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and 
drawn  up  by  the  toddy-drawer  fbr  the  purpose  of  being 
refilled. 

Arack  may  be  distilled  from  toddy  the  same  day  it  is 
drawn  from  the  tree,  but  sometimes  this  operation  is  delayed 
until  it  becomes  sour.  The  process  of  distilladon  is  carried  on 
in  the  maritime  provinces  in  copper  stills,  but  in  the  interior 
of  the  island  earthen  vessels  are  chiefly  employed.  Toddy 
yields  by  distillation  about  one-eighth  ]^ut  of  proof-spirit. 

On  the  peninsula  of  India,  arack  is  distilled  horn  the 
flowers  of  the  Bassia  Umfnfolia^  Tell  mee  (Cinealeieh  the 
Mdhtcah'tree,  and  the  Basna  latifolia.  Ma£wah-arack 
may  be  procured  at  the  rate  of  an  English  pint  for  less 
than  one  penny. 

Arack  is  prepared  in  the  island  of  Java,  where  it  is 
known  by  the  name  of  kneip^  from  a  mixture  of  molasses, 
palm-wine,  and  rice,  jn  the  following  proportions. 

Molasses 62mirt8 

Palm- wine  (toddy)       .     .     .    '  3  ditto 
Rice 35  ditto 

1 00  parts  of  these  materials  yield  23^  of  proof  spirit. 

The  nee  is  first  boiled,  and  after  being  cooled,  a  quantity 
of  yeast  is  added  to  it  and  pressed  into  baskets.  Each 
basket  is  placed  over  a  tub  for  about  eight  days,  during 
which  time  a  quantity  of  fluid  passes  through  the  basket 
into  the  tub ;  this  fluid  is  added  to  the  molasses  and  toddy 
in  large  fermenting  vats,  where  the  mixture  is  allowed  to 
yemiin  until  it  is  fit  for  distillation. 


In  most  parts  of  Turkey,  arack  iraki)  is  made  firom  the 
skins  of  grapes.  It  is  flavoured  with  aniseed,  and  8om<»- 
times  contains  a  solution  of  ghm-mastic.  The  mountain 
Tartars  distil  it  fVom  sloes,  elderberries,  wild  grapes,  plums, 
&c.,  and  the  Calmuck  Tartars  distil  it  from  mitk. 

Cevlon  exports  annually,  and  for  the  most  part  to  the 
presidencies  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  fVom  5000  to 
6000  leaguers  of  arack,  each  containing  150  gallons.  The  - 
custom  duty  on  the  exportation  of  arack  amounts  to  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem^  and  in  1813,  the  Madras  government  im- 
posed an  excise  duty  of  440  per  cent  upon  Ceylon  manu- 
factured spirits.  The  prime  cost  of  arack  at  Colombo  varies 
from  Sd,  to  \0d.  per  gallon.  Ceylon  arack  is  superior  to 
Batavian  arack,  and  it  commonly  brings  a  higher  price  of 
from  1 0  to  1 5  per  cent,  on  the  peninsula  of  India,  than  Java- 
nese manufactured  spirits.  The  quantity  and  estimated 
value  of  arack  exported  from  Ceylon  in  1825  amounted 
to  611,218  gallons,  value  21,500/.,  which  is  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  Sid,  per  gallon.  The  following  is  a  schedule  of 
duties  levied  on  the  ooco-nut  plantations  in  Ceylon,  average 
of  three  years,  1827-8-9,  which  will  show  the  importance 
of  the  manufacture  of  arack  in  political  and  commercial 
points  of  view.  . 

Distilling  of  arack £  3,644 

Retail  of  ditto 24,975 

Export  of  ditto 3,136 

Export  of  coir        153 

Export  of  jaggery 162 

Export  of  copperas      .     .^  .     .     .  ~  1,539 

Export  of  coco-nuts     .     .     .     .     .  1,551 

Exportof  coco-nut  oil       .     .     .     .  413 

JE-35,573 

The  tariff  duty  levied  upon  arack  imported  into,  the 
United  Kingdom  is  ]5«.  6d[.  per  gallon.  (See  Marshall's 
CorUribtttion  to  a  Natural  and  Economical  History  of  the 
Coco-nut  Tree;  and  Bartolacci  on  the  Revenue  and  Com' 
merci  of  Ceylon.) 

ARAD  ISLAND.    [See  Bahrbin.] 

ARiKCMETER.    [See  Hydromkter.] 

ARiEOSTYLE.  This  is  a  term  composed  of  two  Greek 
words,  <ipm^,  signifying  rare  or  few,  thin,  weaK  and  ^rvXoc, 
a  column.  It'  is  used  hy  writers  on  architecture;  who  follow 
the  ahsurd  svstem  of  Vitruvius,  as  a  name  for  one  of  what 
he  terms  *  the  five  species  of  temples.*  As  the  term  itself 
imports,  it  refers  rather  to  the  arrangement  of  columns  than 
to  the  composition  or  structure  of  a  temple.  The  kind  of 
temple  called  arsBOStyle  is,  according  to  Vitruvius  huaaself, 
that  in  which  *  the  columns  are  pla^  more  distant  fVom 
each  other  than  in  fact  they  ou^ht  to  he.'  This,  the  com- 
mentators upon  that  writer  say,  is  when  the  space  between 
columns,  or  the  intercolumniation,  is  iVom  four  to  five 
diameters.  The  arseostyle  intercolumniation  is  generally 
assigned  by  the  same  authorities  to  what  in  the  Yitruvian 
system  is  called  the  Tuscan  order ;  for  as  the  remains  of 
the  more  classical  arehitectural  works  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  on  which  the  system  professes  to  be  basedf  exhibit 
no  examples  of  either  the  aneostyle  intercolumniation,  or  of 
the  Tuscan  order  of  columns,  each  could  wiUi  safety  be  as- 
signed to  the  other.  The  east  or  market  front  of  St.  Paul's 
chiurch,  Covent  Grarden,  in  London,  exhibits  an  example 
of  what  the  ibllowers  of  Vitruvius  would  term  a  Tuscan 
portico  in  antis,  though  the  colunms  are  hardly  set  widely 
enough  to  come  up  to  the  character  which  they  have 
assigned  to  the  arsBOStyle  intercolumniation.     [See  also 

EUSTYLB.] 

ARiEOSYSTYLE.  This  term  is  compounded  of  ara>o 
and  systyle,  and  was  fbrmed  to  designate  an  arrange- 
ment of  columns  not  mentioned  by  Vitruvius.  The 
French  arehitect,  Perreult,  is  understood  to  have  introduced 
the  term  arceosystyle  to  designate  an  alternately  very  wide 
and  very  narrow  intercolumniation,  or,  what  is  familiarly 
called  coupled  columns.  This  arrangement  is  alternately 
oraosiyle—cxAumaA  too  for  apart ;  and  systyte^colmntiB  too 
close  together. 

Perraulfs  front  of  the  palace  of  the  Louvre  in  Paris,  the 
western  V  portico  of  St.  PauVs  cathedral,  the  porticoes,  pavi- 
lions, and  colonnades  of  the  Pimlico  palace,  and  numberiess 
other  edifices  in  London,  exemplify  the  pecuUariy  inelegant 
mode  of  arranging  columns  which  the  term  aratosystyle  de- 
signates. 

ARAFAT  is  the  name  of  a  hill  near  Mecca,  where,  ac^ 
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eotding  to  the  \M6tct  the  ttoiiailitaiedanfi,  Adam,  con- 
duetod  bjr  t1i6  anM  Gftbriel,  met  Eve,  after  they  had  been 
separated  for  two  nondred  years^  in  coi^^uenoe  of  their  dis- 
obedience, and  banishment  f^m  Ptoadise.  The  Mussulman 
pilgrims,  after  having  visited  the  town  of  Mecca,  perform 
ui£  devotions  on  Mount  Arafat  on  a  fixed  day,  the  ninth 
of  Dsu  Ihijjah,  the  last  month  of  the  Mohammedan  year. 
Burckhardt,  who,  in  1814,  visited  those  territories  which  the 
Mohammedans  regard  as  sacred,  in  the  disguise  of  a  haji  or 
pilgrim,  describes  Mount  Arafat  as  a  granite  hill,  rising  on 
the  tlofth-east  side  of  a  plain,  closely  encompassed  bymoun- 
tHinB,  but  separated  firotn  them  bv  a  rocky  valley.  The  hill 
it,  ateording  to  him,  about  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
circuit ;  its  sides  are  sloping,  and  its  summit  is  nearly  two 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain.  *  On  the  eastern 
side,*  says  he, . '  broad  stone  steps  lead  up  to  the  top,  and  a 
broad  unpaved  path  on  the  western,  over  rude  masses  of 
granite,  with  which  its  declivity  is  eovered.  After  mounting 
about  forty  steps,  we  find  a  spot  a  little  on  the  left,  called 
Modaa  Seydna  Adam,  where,  according  to  Mohammedan 
tradition,  the  angel  Gabriel  first  instructed  Adam  how  to 
adore  his  Creator.  On  the  summit  of 'the  hill  the  j^lace  is 
shown  where  Mohammed  used  to  take  his  station  during  the 
pilgrimage ;  a  small  chapel  formerly  stood  over  it,  but  this 
was  destroyed  by  the  Wahhabites.  The  steps  and  the  sum- 
mit are  covered  with  handkerchiefs  to  receive  the  pious  gifts 
of  the  pilgrims.    The  top  of  the  hill  commands  an  extensive 

Srospeci.  Several  lai^e  reservoirs  lined  with  stone  are 
ispersed  over  the  plains  they  are  filled  from  a  fine  aque- 
duct which  supplies  Mecca  with  ftesh  water  from  the 
eastern  mountains.*  From  the  summit  of  Arafat,  Burck- 
hardt counted  about  three  thousand  tents  scattered  over 
the  plain ;  but  the  greater  number  of  the  pilgrims  were  with- 
out tents.  The  number  of  persons  assembled  here  from  all  tiie 
Mohammedan  countries  he  estimated  at  about  seventy  thou- 
sand, and  that  of  the  camels  at  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
thousand.  '  There  is,  perhaps,*  sa^s  he,  *  no  spot  on  earth 
where,  in  so  small  a  place,  such  a  diversity  of  languages  are 
heard ;  I  reckoned  about  forty*  and  have  no  doubt  that 'there 
were  many  more.'  The  essential  part  of  the  ceremony  at 
Mount  Ara&t  consists  in  a  procession  of  all  the  pilgnms 
towards  the  hilU  the  sides  of  which  they  cover  from  top  to 
bottom ;  and  in  hearing  a  sermon,  which  is  usuallv  delivered 
:hy  the  kadhi  of  Mecca,  and  which  lasts  from  about  three 
o  clock  in  the  afternoon  till  sunset.  No  nilgrfan,  although 
he  may  have  visited  all  the  holy  places  of  MeccA,  is  entitled 
to  the  name  of  h<yi  unless  he  has  been  present  on  this 
occasion.  (See  Burckhardt*s  Traveh  in  Arabics,  London, 
1329,  dvo.  vol.  ii.  p.  40,  &c.) 

A'RAGON,  or  ARRAGON,  kingdom  of,  one  of  the 
provinces  of  Spain,  situated  between  40"^  and  42^  55'  N.  lat., 
35'  E.  and  l^  ^5'  W.  lon^.,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Catalonia  and  part  of  Valencia ;  by  Navarra  and  Old 
Castile  on  the  west ;  on  the  south  by  Valencia ;  and  on 
the  north  by  the  Pyrenees.  It  extends,  in  its  greatest 
length,  about  a  hundred  and  tiiirty  miles  from  east  to  west* 
ana  two  hundred  from  north  to  south.  Aragen  may  be 
compared  to  a  large  basin  surrounded  en  all  sides  by  moun- 
tains. The  Pyrenean  chain  and  its  ramifications  separate 
it  from  France*  the  6»ierras.of  Molina  and  Guenea  fVom 
Castile,  and  those  of  Morella  from  Valencia.  The 
principal  of  these  mountains  is  the  great  Pyrenean 
ehain.  The  ofi&ets  of  this  range,  which  penetrate  into 
Aragon,  fi}rm  a  number  of  lateral  vall^s  with  a  rapid  slope 
to  the  south.  Taking  Monte  Perdide  or  Mont  Perdu,  elevated 
1 1,168  feet  above  the  ses^,  as  a  central  point,  the  range  de- 
scends westward  in  eight  suocessive  steps  to  the  ocean. 
On  the  eastf  the  same  gradual  descent  is  observed  as  far 
as  the  frontier  of  Catalonia,  where  it  rises  again  m  the 
l^ena  Maladeta  to  1 1 ,424  feet ;  it  again  descends  as  fai  as  the 
valley  of  Andorra*  where  it  rises  in  the  Moneal  to  1 0,663  feet ; 
from  which  point  it  makes  another  inelinatien,  and  rises 
again  in  the  Canig il  te  91 41*  and  then  makes  a  rapid  descent 
to  the  Mediterranean.  This  eireumstanee  at  first  led  lo 
the  erroneous  idea  that  the  Canigu  was  the  highest  point 
of  the  range,  ler  a  kpeetlitor  en  its  dutnmit  tiiight  observe 
tiie  ehain  appear  t0  d<N6tBd  in  all  dbreetionfl,  whil^  the 
distance  diminished  ^  Kppftrtat  heij;ht  of  the  other 
summits ;  but  by  exact  vMasttreneBls  thii  error  has  been 
reetifted. 

The  first  valley  of  Aragon  which  we  find  in  the  Pyrenean 
chain*  as  we  advflilee  fro0  the  test)  is  thail  of  Binksqs^*  ^e 
capital  of  which  is  the  town  of  the  same  name,  with  a  fortress 


and  a  custom-house.  Proceeding  weatwarda,  we  And  the  vaK 

leys  of  Bi6,  Brot6^  TeUa,  the  capital  ef  which  last  is  SaUen,  in 

the  centre  of  the  range :  about  two  miles  frdm  Sallen  is  the 

source  of  the  river  Galle|;o  (an  affluent  of  the  Bbro)*  and 

not  far  from  it  are  the  mmeral  waters  of  Pantioesa ;  then 

follows  the  valley  of  Canfranc  (the  Puerto*  or  opening 

which  bears  that  name,  is  6713  feet  high) ;  those  of  Aragiies, 

Hecho ;  and  the.  last,  Ans6,  on  the  frontier  of  Navarra. 

Every  valley  is  separated  from  the  a^ioining  by  the  gigantie 

offsets  of  the  Pyrenees,  which,  running  in  an  irregular 

southern  direction  from  the  tnain  mass,  form  these  lateral 

valleys.    All  the  summits  of  the  Pyrenees  in  this  part  are 

covered  with  snow  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  even  in 

June  it  is  found  five  or  six  feet  deep.    The  secondary  chain 

of  this  province  is  that  called  by  some  geographers  the 

Iberian,  which  runs  in  a  direction  from  N.W.  to  S.S.,  under 

the  names  of  Montes  de  Oca,  5436 ;  Sierra  deMencayo  (the 

Mons  Caunus  of  the  antients),  elevated  49^1  fbet;  Sierra  de 

MoHna,  4488;  Sierra  of  Teruel,  4331.  at  the  eity  of  that 

name ;  and  then  enters  Valencia,  and  terminates  en  the 

shore  of  the  Mediterranean  near  the  dfsierto  of  las  PatvM$. 

Almost  all  the  rivers  ^f  Aragon  have  their  source  in 

these  two  chains  of  mountains,  and  run  in  different  direo' 

I  tions  to  their  common  receptacle,  the  Ebro.     This  river 

crosses  the  province  from  N.W.  to  S.B.  and  divides  it  into 

i  two  parts  almost  equal.    Its  affluents  on  the  right  bank 

I  within  Aragon  are,  the  Huecha,  Jalod*  Huerva,  Aguas, 

I  Martin,  Guadalope  and  Matarrana,  which  latter  serves  as  the 

line  of  boundary  between  Aragen  and  Cataluna  *  Mid  on 

I  the  left,  the  Arvo,  Aragon,  Gallego,  and  Segre.  (See  Emro.) 

•      Several  roads  cross  the  province*  passing  through  all  the 

principal  towns.    The  Canal  Imperial  de  Aragon  was  com* 

menced  in  1529,  by  order  of  Charles  V.     The  water  was 

taken  from  the  Ebro  at  Fontellas ;  a  basin  and  a  house 

were  constructed  three  miles  below  Tudela  in  Navarra,  and 

the  canal  was  continued  parallel  to  the  river.    This  work 

I  was  abandoned,  and  remained  unfinished  for  nearly  twoliun- 

I  dred  years.  Under  Charles  III.,  in  1 773*  the  oenduct  of  the 

undertaking  was  entrusted  to  Don  Ramen  Pi^atelli*  a  man 

of  great  activity  and  skill,  under  whose  direction  it  was  oon* 

tinned  and  carried  six  miles  below  Zaragoza.    This  oanal 

crosses  the  Huecha,  Jalon,  and  Guerva*    If  we  oensider 

it  with  respect  to  its  width,  we  may  assutedly  say  that  it  is 

one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  but  the  benefits  derived  at 

present  from  it  are  very  inconsiderable.    There  is  suffieietkt 

water  for  vessels  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  tens,  but  in  cense* 

quence  of  the  canal  not  reachinj^  the  sea  the  trade  is  very 

limited :  if  ever  the  original  project  is  completed,  and  the 

navigation  continued  to  Tortosa,  the  advantages  which 

Aragon,  Navarra,  and  Catalonia  will  derive  from  it  are  in* 

calculable.    In  1819,  the  produce  of  this  canal  amounted  to 

about  13,352/.    The  object  of  this  canal  is  double,  being 

designed  both  for  irrigation  and  navigation. 

Tne  climate  of  Aragon  varies  according  to  the  elevation 
and  particular  situation  of  the  different  districts,  but  in  gene- 
ral, except  on  the  mountainous  parts,  it  is  Wanted  to  mo4t 
of  the  productions  of  temperate  climates.  The  winds  that 
ehiefly  prevail  are  the  Cierao,  or  N.W.,  and  the  Boch<^o, 
or  S.E.  These  two  continue  during  nine  months  in  the 
year.  The  period  that  the  S.  or  S.W.  blows  is  venr  short 
The  W..  which  tl^e  Aragonese  call  /dgiieno,  and  the  Cas- 
tilians /aromo,  is  always  welcomed  by  the  husbandman,  at 
it  never  fkils  to  bring  along  with  it  abundant  showers,  which 
are  favourable  to  vegetation. 

The  productions  of  the  soil  are,  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats, 
Indian  com,  leguminous  vegetables,  esparto,  or  Spanish 
broom,  flax,  hemp,  sumach,  barilla,  madder,  saffron,  hquo- 
rice,  fruits,  oil,  wine,  and  timber.  The  productions  of 
the  mineral  kingdom  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead, 
quicksilver,  cobalt,  alum,  jet,  coals  (near  the  source  of 
the  Martin,  a  tributary  of  the  Ebro),  and  cqiperas ;  ftw 
of  these  mines  are  now  worked.  The  chief  mine  is  one 
of  rock-salt  at  the  village  of  RemOlinos,  near  Alagon, 
which  supplies  Aragon  and  Catalonia  with  this  article. 
Peat  earth,  which  has  been  compared  with  thitt  ef  Holland, 
is  found,  in  the  district  of  Tefu^,  ted  n&ed  Ibr  friel.  The 
mountains  abound  in  game ;  Wolves  and  heart  ar^  likewise 
found,  and  numerous  herds  of  eatUe  tod  in  the  valleys. 
Before  ^e  Peninsular  war,  the  nmiber  ef  sheep  wis 
2,050,000  heads.  The  rivers  preducft  etqniiite  fish;  jiartii 
cul^ly  trouts  and  eels ;  of  the  latter*  th|r  tneet  elle)ffaf«id 
are  those  of  a  lake,  or  rather  pohd*  tour  MXmnQiz^  The  pn* 
duce  of  grain  and'  wine  is  more  than  sufficient  fi>r  the  con* 
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•umptiQii:  bqt  tl^re  i?  %  deficiency  of  homed-K^tUei  and 
mules,  which  are  $uvplied  from  France.  The  industry*  ^f 
Aragon  is  very  limited,  and  consists  principally  in  mann- 
iiictories  of  common  oloth,  hemp  sandals,  sacks,  and  cordage, 
hats,  leather,  paper,  eartiienware,  and  some  iron-lbundries. 

Aragon  is,  in  a  considerable  degree,  impregnated  with 
salt ;  the  water  of  many  of  its  rivers  is  as  saline  as  that  of 
the  sea,  particidarly  the  spring  near  Bujaraloz.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  l^e  Oallocanta,  between  Bello  and  Tomos, 
ftiei  and  other  sea  plants  are  found.  Thermal  springs-  are 
abundant  both  in  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Iberian  chain. 

The  province  is  divided  into  thirteen  districts,  or  corregi- 
mientos,  viz.,  Albarracin,  Aloafiiz,  Barbastro,  Benavarre, 
Boija,  Calatayud,  Ghdoo-villas,  Daroca,  Huesca,  Jaca,  Tara- 
zona,  Teruel,  and  Zaragoza ;  the  capitals  of  these  districts 
are  the  towns  of  the  same  name,  which  are  likewise  the 
principal  towns  in  the  province. 

The  population  of  Aragon,  acodrding  to  the  census  of 
1808,  amounted  to  657,376  upon  a  sur&ce  of  12d2|  square 
leagues;  the  number  of  souls  fbr  a  square  league  being 
538,  a  proportion  by  no  means  great,  even  if  we  consider 
that  mountains  oeeupy  a  great  part  of  the  surface.  (Antillon.) 
Asse  states  the  area  at  2000  square  leagues,  of  25  to  a 
desree,  which  is  equal  to  about  15,346  English  square 
mues. 

Amgon  contains  1  archbishopric,  6  bishoprics,  8  col- 
legiate ehufches,  1396  parishes,  228  convents  of  both 
seKes,  29  mjlitajry  oominanderies,  23  hospitals,  2  uni- 
versities, 12  dties,  239  villages,  688  hamlets.  Like  the 
rest  of  the  peninsula,  Aragon  was  successively  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Carthaginians,  Romans,  and  GoUis.  When 
the  Arabs  invaded  Spain,  those  Aragonese  who  escaped 
the  sword  of  the  invaders  soudit  a  refuge  in  the  fast- 
nesses of  the  Pyrenees,  where  they  assembled  together  in 
the  valley  of  Sebrarbe  in  Navarra,  and  chose  for  their  leader 
Garcia  Iniguez,  eaUed  also  Inigo  Arista,  on  account  of  his 
nimbleness,  about  a.d.  819.  They  stipulated  vfith  him  that 
since  by  common  consent  they  had  elected  him  their  chief, 
and  put  him  in  possession  of  the  territory  which  they  had 
wrested  from  the  Moors,  he  was  bound  to  swear  to  them, 
first,  to  maintain  their  fUeros,  or  privileges,  and  to  improve 
them ;  secondly,  to  divide  with  them  the  territory  he  should 
oonquer  firom  the  enem^ ;  not  to  enact  laws  without  the 
'  advice  and  consent  of  his  subjects ;  not  to  declare  war,  or 
make  either  peace  or  truce  with  any  sovereign,  without  the 
assent  of  twelve  of  the  most  noble  and  twelve  of  the  oldest 
and  wisest  men  of  the  country.  The  chief  agreed  to 
these  conditions,  and  declared  that  if  he  ever  violated  the 
compact  established  between  them,  they  were  free  firom 
their  engagement,  and  might  elect  another  chief,  either 
^Christian  or  Pagan  (Zurita,  book  L  ch.  v.  p.  9).  The  Ara- 
gonese, not  content  with  setting  these  boundaries  to  the 
royal  authority,  created  a  magistrate  or  officer  peculiar  to 
them,  whom  Uiey  denominated  the  Jtutida,  This  officer 
was  the  guardian  of  the  laws  and  the  mediator  between  the 
king  and  the  people.  He  was  at  first  appointed  by  the  king 
and  the  Cortes  together,  and  his  office  was  for  Ufe.  His 
person  and  proper^  were  saered ;  he  was  the  supreme  inter- 
preter of  the  law :  to  him  both  king  and  subjects  applied  for 
redress  against  wrong :  his  decisions  were  without  appeal, 
and  he  was  only  answerable  to  the  nation  duly  assembled 
in  Cortes.  Once  eleoted,  he  could  neither  be  arbitrarily 
removed  by  any  power,  nor  renounce  the  office.  He  had  two 
substitutes,  or  lieutenants,  to  act  for  him,  when  he  was 
unaUe  to  perform  his  duties.  These  officers  were  at  first 
appointed  by  him.  and  enjoyed  the  same  privileges  as  he 
did.  Both  the  iusticia  and  his  substitutes  were  chosen  from 
the  order  of  oaballcros,  or  middle  class  between  the  nobles 
and  the  commons.  In  1461,  a  law  was  enacted  by  which 
the  kings  were  empowered  to  nominate  the  deputies  of  the 
|ustieia.  The  Cortes  deposited  in  a  box  the  names  of  eight 
individuals  as  candidates  for  that  office,  out  of  which  the 
king  chose  two  by  lot,  when  it  was  necessary  to  fill  up  the 
vacancies  of  those  whose  term  had  expired,  or  who  had  died. 
Their  office  lasted  only  three  years,  and  none  could  be  re- 
elected before  the  same  number  of  years  had  elapsed.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  when  the  office  of  the  justicia  began ; 
j6urita  and  all  the  other  historians  of  Aragon  make  its 
creation  contemporary  with  that  of  the  fiiero  of  Sobrarbe, 
but  no  mention  is  made  of  the  justicia  before  the  conquest 
of  Zaragoza. 

The  Cortes  were  eomposed  of  four  brastWt  or  orders, — the 
ecclesiastics,  the  nobility,  the  caballeros,  and  the  people. 


The  ecclesiastics  were  not  admitted  into  the  Cortes  until 
1861.  (Blancas  M^§o  df  ProceSer  en  €orte9,  ch.  vi.  p.  f4.) 
The  first  Cortes,  where  the  breuio  of  the  unherndade*  or  com- 
mons is  distinctly  mentioned,  are  those  of  Monzon,  in  1131. 
These  orders  formed  one  house.  Every  brazo  gave  ite  vote 
separately,  and  the  majority  in  each  brazo  decid^  the  vote  of 
that  brazo,  but  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  four  brazos  was 
r^uisite  to  the  enactment  of  any  law.  Any  individual  might 
stop  the  proceedings  of  the  Cortes  by  giving  his  veto  in 
writing.  The  number  of  the  nobles  that  generally  sat  in  the 
Cortes  were  eight ;  the  ecclesiastic  brazo  consisted  of  twenty- 
three,  and  the  cities  and  boroughs  that  returned  members  were 
thirty-one.  The  number  of  the  members  for  the  cities  and 
boroughs  was  not  fixed.  In  the  Cortes  of  Zaragoza,  a.d. 
1163,  fifteen  deputies  ih>m  that  city,  besides  many  from 
Huesca,  Jaca,  Calatayud,  Daroca,  and  Tarazona  were  pre- 
sent; and  those  of -Lerida,  in  1214,  were  attended  by  ten 
deputies  from  eveir  principal  city  and  borough  in  the  realm. 
Thus  Aragon  had  a  popular  representation  neariy  a  cen- 
tury before  any  other  nation  in  Europe. 

The  Cortes  were  summoned  by  the  king,  and  were 
also  dissolved  by  him.  After  the  convocation,  they  ad- 
ioumed  from  day  to  day,  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 
The  adjournment  was  made  by  the  justicia :  if  before  the 
opening  of  the  sessions,  in  virtue  of  his  authority,  nsjuez  of 
the  Cortes ;  and  if  after,  by  the  order  of  the  king  and  at  the 
will  of  the  Cortes  themselves.  When  the  king  absented 
himself  from  the  place  where  the  Cortes  were  assembled^ 
they  were  dissolved.  The  kins  presided  in  the  Cortes  in 
person,  and  when  he  was  unable  to  do  so,  that  body  em- 
powered the  crown  prince,  or  some  other  individual  of  the 
royal  family,  to  supply  his  place. 

On  the  opening  of  the  assembly,  a  discourse  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  king,  called  the  proponcion.  In  former 
times  every  brazo  answered  separately  to  the  speech  from 
the  crown,  but  subsequently  the  archbishop  of  Zaragoza 
addi'essed  the  king  in  the  name  of  the  four  brazos.  On  tiie 
first  sitting  every  brazo  appointed  a  certein  number  of  indi- 
viduals of  their  respective  order  to  prepare  and  put  in  a  pro- 
per shape  the  matters  which  were  to  be  laid  before  ^he 
general  assembly.  These  were  ekWed  promovedores,  or  pro- 
moters, and  tratadoreSf  or  discussers.  Of  the  promovedores, 
two  were  so  by  virtue  of  their  office,  viz.,  the  archbishop  of 
Zaragoza  for  the  ecclesiastic,  and  die  jurado  of  the  same 
city  for  the  commons :  the  rest  were  elected  by  their  res- 
pective brazos.  The  promovedores  proposed  the  subjects 
and  petitions  which  were  to  be  subjected  to  discussion, 
and  the  tratadores  examined  and  arranged  them  in  proper 
order. 

From  the  first  opening  of  the  Cortes,  the  justicia  was 
obliged  to  sit  in  a  place  below  the  throne  to  hear  the  greuges, 
or  grievances,  which  any  Aragonese  had  to  make  agamst 
any  individual,  hieh  or  low,  for  infractions  of  the  Jueros, 
and  -*  this,'  says  Martel,  *  was  not  dene  by  way  of  suppli- 
cation, but  as  a  matter  ef  right.*  Certain  officers  called 
recqjedores  and  examinadoreft  de  greugeSt  or  collectors  and 
examiners  of  grievances,  were  appointed,  to  decide  whether 
the  complaint  presented  was  a  constitutional  greuge  or  not. 
When  the  king  or  any  of  his  ministers  were  affected  by  the 
greuge,  he  was  excluded  at  the  time  of  f;iving  the  sentence, 
which  was  jH'onounced  by  the  justicia  and  the  Cortes. 
Both  the  positive  infraction  of  the  law,  and  the  nonfhlfil- 
ment  of  it^  were  a  subject  of  greuge.  As  these  complaints 
were  more  frequently  made  by  persons  of  rank,  some  have 
erroneously  supposed  that  this  was  a  privilege  of  the  nobi- 
hty :  but  Blancas  says,  that  if  any  officer  of  the  crown  had 
put  t6  the  torture  (a  thing  contrary  to  the  fueros)  the  most 
miserable  fanper  of  the  meanest  village  in  the  kingdom, 
the  latter  had  a  right  to  complain  to  the  Cortes,  and  he 
should  not  only  be  attended  to,  but  even  be  fdmished  by 
the  nation  with  the  necessary  means  for  the  prosecution  of 
his  cause. 

The  serpicio  or  supplies  were  granted  by  the  Cortes,  but 
not  until  the  several  petitions  of  uie  deputies  had  been  first 
granted.  In  former  times,  it  was  not  called  servicio,  but 
progeria  or  socorro,  offer  or  succour,  and  was  made  not  in 
money,  but  in  men.  The  first  time  that  the  kings  of 
Aragon  asked  for  the  servicio  in  money  was  at  the  Cortes  of 
Monzon,  1376,  when  Pedro  IV.  demanded  a  certain  sum  to 
pav  one  thousand  lancers  to  continue  his  war  vrith  France. 
•  The  deputies,'  says  Blancas,  •  were  amazed  at  this  novelty, 
never  before  heard  qf  in  the  kingdom,  and  answered  his 
highness,  "that  the  Aragonese  were  not^aceustomed  to 
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•erve  their  kings  except  with  their  ijeraooft  ^  that  it  was  the 
Jews  and  Moors  that  served  theirs  with  money/*  *  The  fol- 
lowing still  more  striking  fact  is  recorded  hy  the  same  his- 
torian:—In  the  Cortes  of  Teruel,  20th  of  March,  1428, 
Miser  Juan  de  Marguillen,  treasurer  to  the  queen,  pre- 
sented to  the  tratadores  of  the  Cortes  and  the  king  an 
humhle  petition  from  la  SeHora  Reina,  requesting  some 
pecuniary  assistance  for  her  support;  to  which  they  an- 
swered that  such  a  thin^  had  never  before  been  done,  and  it 
was  their-  opinion  that  it  could  not  be  done  without  great 
detriment  to  their  liberties ;  a  thing  >^hich  da  Senora  Reina 
peither  could  nor  ou^ht  to  wish,  and  therefore  they  begged 
Su  Merd  to  bear  patiently  their  reAisal.  On  the  treasurer's 
requesting  them  to  consider  again,  both  the  petition  and  the 
answer  they  had  given,  their  reply  was,  that  they  stood  firm 
to  what  they  had  said,  and  they  neither  could  nor  would 
alter  it  in  the  least  In  1383,  Pedro  IV.  obtained  of  the 
Cortes  a  loan  of  60,000  Horins,  about  9000/.,  a  buen  tomar, 
to  be  duly  returned.  In  1412,  another  sum  was  lent  to 
Fernando  I.  upon  the  same  condition.  In  course  of  time 
these  debts  were  remitted  to  the  kings,  and  by  little  and 
little,  the  custom  was  introduced  of  granting  supplies  of 
money,  the  first  of  which  was  the  one  made  to  Fernando  el 
CatoUco,  for  the  conquest  of  Tunis  and  Bugia.  The  ordi- 
nary expenses  of  the  state  were  defrayed  by  means  of  cer- 
tain taxes  imposed  by  the  Cortes,  which  were  granted  gene- 
rally for  six  years.  These  taxes  were  either  direct,  ds  the 
booage^  or  a  certain  sum  paid  for  every  couple  of  oxen,  the 
,  moneiage  or  property  tax,  and  the  foccLse  or  house  tax ;  or 
indirect,  as  the  mcv,  or  a  tax  upon  the  articles  of  food. 
After  the  period  for  which  these  contributions  had  been 
granted,  nobody  could  exact  them,  under  the  penaltv  of  ex- 
communication. 

The  last  sitting  of  the  Cortes  was  that  called  the  ioUoy  in 
which  all  the  laws  that  had  been  enacted  were  solemnly 
proclaimed  and  sworn  to,  first  by  the  king  and  the  justicia, 
and  then  by  two  individuals  for  each  braxo,  and  by  all  the 
public  functionaries.  The  sanction  of  the  king  was  abso- 
lutely requisite  for  the  validity  of  any  law ;  if  he  refused  to 
give  it,  the  deputies  mi^ht  insist,  with  all  due  respect,  until 
the  king  signified  that  it  was  not  his  pleasure  that  it  should 
be  insisted  upon  any  further.  Though  the  king  was  present 
during  the  discussion,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  Cortes 
when  the  vote  was  given. 

By  the  Cortes  and  the  justicia  two  deputies  were  ap- 
pointed for  each  brazo  to  sit  permanently  until  the  next 
general  assembly.  Tlie  dipuladon,  in  union  with  the  jus- 
ticia, watched  over  the  observance  of  the  law,  and  examined 
the  accounts,  and  every  thing  in  the  financial  department. 
'  Among  the  many  privileges  of  the  Airagonese,  the  most 
notable  were,  the  prtvile^o  de  la  manifestacion^  and  those  i 
of  the  union.  By  the  privilege  of  the  manifestacion,  when 
any  Aragonese  was  imured  by  any  tribunal  of  the  king 
contrary  to  the  fueros,lie  appeared  before  the  justicia,  and 
being  asked  by  him  whetner  ne  desired  to  be  manifestado^ 
if  he  answered  in  the  aflirmative,  he  was  placed  in  the  prison 
of  the  justicia,  called  the  prison  of  the  manifeatacum,  and 
his  cause  Was  taken  fh>m  the  jud^  of  the  crown,  and  ex- 
amined by  the  court  of  the  justicia.  The  privileges  of  the 
union  were  granted  by,  or  rather  wrested  fi:^m,  Alonso  III. 
This  prince  having  assumed  and  exercised  the  royal  dignity 
without  having  first  taken  the  necessary  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  constitution,  his  subjects  formed  a  union,  and 
with  the  Cortes  at  their  head,  thr^tened  to  withdraw  their 
allegiance,  unless  he  eonsented — not  to  prosecute  capitally 
any  member  of  the  union,  not  to  cause  him  any  injury,  or 
even  to  imprison  him  without  previous  sentence  of  the  justi- 
cia to  that  effect,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  majority 
fit'  the  Cortes ;  secondly,  that  the  king  should  be  obliged 
thenceforward  to  assemble  the  Cortes  every  year  at  Zara- 

Soza  in  the  month  of  September,  and  to  give  the  deputies 
le  power  to  appoint  his  ministers,  councillors,  and  other 
officers  of  the  crown,  and  even  the  officers  of  his  house- 
hold, with  die  condition  that  the  persons  appointed 
should  first  swear  to  advise  him  well  and  loyally;  and 
that  in  case  he  or  any  of  his  successors  infiinged  any 
of  these  privileges,  the  members  of  the  umon  would  not 
acknowledge  him  as  their  king,  and,  without  any  charge 
of  treason,  might  choose  another.  As  a  security  for 
these  privileges,  seventeen  castles  in  Valencia  and  Aragon 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  representatives  of  the 
union.  This  extraordinary  transaction  took  place  on  the 
29th  of  December,  1288.    Pedro  IV.  abolished  these  privi- 


leges in  the  Cortes  of  Zaragoia,  1348 ;  sdll  the  justicia  of 
.Axagon,  in  union  with  the  diputacion  of  the  Cortes,  pre- 
6er\'ed  the  constitutional  ri^ht  of  calling  the  nation  to  arms 
against  the  king,  when  he  mvaded  the  faetoB  of  the  king- 
dom. 

'  The  Aragonese  devised  an  oath  calculated  to  remind 
their  monarchs  of  this  privilege.  *  The  king,*  says  An- 
tonio Perez, '  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne,  kneeling 
before  the  justicia,  the  latter  being  seated  and  with  his 
head  covered,  swears  solemnly  to  observe  the  iueros  of  the 
nation  ;  then  the  justicia,  in  the  name  of  the  Cortes,  says, 
Nos,  que  valemoe  tanto  como  vos,  ot  hacemos  Rey  y  Stuior^ 
con  tal  que  nos  guardeii  nuestros  Jueros  y  liberiade»,  y 
sino,  no ;  that  is.  We,  who  are  worth  as  much  as  you,  make 
you  our  king  and  lord,  provided  you  keep  our  laws 
and  liberties,  otherwise  not.*  {Relacionde  Antonio  Perez, 
p.  132.) 

Under  the  monarchs  of  the  Austrian  dynasty,  these  insti- 
tutions, which  had  lasted  neariy  eight  centuries,  began  first 
to  be  undermined.  The  justicia  Juan  de  Lanuza  IV.,  having 
in  virtue  of  his  authonty  rescued  Antonio  Perez  from  the 
grasp  of  the  king  and  the  inquisition^  seeing  that  the  Cas- 
tihan  army  was  in  march  to  invade  the  kingdom,  called  the 
Aragonese  to  arms,  and  the  priests,  both  in  the  pulpit  and 
in  the  confessional,  exhorted  the  people  to  come  forward  in 
defence  of  their  liberty ;  but  the  unfortunate  Lanuza  was 
.shamefully  deserted  by  ^e  nobility,  imprisoned  while  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties,  and  without  any  trial  pubhcly 
beheaded.  The  king,  Phdip  II.,  in  %  letter  written  with  his 
own  hand,  without  any  signature  of  either  secretary  or 
minister,  after  the  fashion  of  an  Asiatic  tyrant,  said  to  his 
general,  '  As  soon  as  you  receive  this  letter,  you  are  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  imprisonment  and  execution  of  the  justicia  Don 
Juan  de  Lanuza,  and  let  me  hear  of  his  execution' as  soon 
aaof  his  imprisonment.*  This  order  was  strictly  obeyed,  and 
between  the  arrest  and  execution  of  Lanuza  there  was  only 
the  lapse  of  twenW  hours.  His  charge,  says  Perez,  was  his 
arrest,  and  his  defence  his  martyrdom.  From  that  time  the 
constitution  of  Aragon  became  an  empty  sound ;  but  it  was 
not  actually  abolished  until  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
Philip  v.,  the  first  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  in  Spain,  abolished 
it,  not  only  in  virtue  of  the  sovereign  authonty  residing  in 
him,  but  by  the  right  of  conquest,  as  the  decree  states.  In 
civil  concerns,  however,  the  Aragonese  are  still  governed  bv 
their  own  laws,  and  ouly  apply  to  those  of  Castile  in  cases 
where  their  fueros  are  deficient. 

The  crown  in  Aragon,  as  well  as  in  all  the  rest  of  Spain, 
fi^m  the  time  of  the  Goths,  was  elective :  and  although  the 
kmg  was  generally'  chosen  out  of  the  family  of  the  deceased 
monarcli,  following  the  order  of  primogeniture,  until  the  fif- 
teenth century,  yet  instances  may  be  adduced  both  in  Aragon 
and  in  Castile,  of  the  nation  having  departed  iVom  this  cus- 
tom, and  appointed  as  successor  another  in  opposition  to  the 
one  who  might  be  called  the  rightftil  heir.  Wo  are  not  aware 
that  there  existed  any  positive  law  on  this  subject,  previous* 
to  the  constitution  of  1812. 

In  accordance  with  its  political  constitution,  all  the  other 
codes  of  AraKon  were  dictated  by  a  more  liberal  and  hu- 
mane spirit  than  those  of  the  neighbouring  states ;  thus, 
while,  in  the  surrounding  nations,  a  criminal,  or  perhaps 
an  innocent  person,  was  hihumanly  tortured,  the  Cortes  of 
Zaragoza,  in  1325,  declared  it  unlawful  to  put  any  Arago- 
nese, of  whatever  rank  or  condition,  to  the  torture,  or  to 
confiscate  his  property ;  neither  could  foreigners  be'^iubjccted 
to  it,  except  for  forgery 

Aragon  was  formerly  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
Peninsula :  it  embraced  the  provinces  of  Navarra,  Catalonia, 
and  Valencia ;  abroad,  it  possessed  tlic  Balearic  islands  and 
Sardinia.  Ferdinand,  the  catholic,  king  of  Aragon,  was  also 
king  of  the  two  Sicilies,,  and  by  his  marriage  with  Isabel  of 
Castile,  the  two  kingdoms  of  Aragon  and  Castile  were 
united  under  one  sceptre.  ' 

The  Aragonese  are  sullen  and  stern,  scrupulously  honest 
in  keeping  their  word  ;  brave,  firm,  and  tenaciously  opposed 
to  all  foreign  dominion :  the  firmness  of  their  character  is 
proverbial,  and  often  carried  to  excess. 

A  Chronological  Table  of  the  Kings  of  Aragon.  from  the 
separation  of  that  kingdom  from  Navarra  to  its  union 
with  Castile,  showing  the  years  of  accession :— • 

A.  D. 

'    1035.  Ramu'O,  son  of  Sancho  el  Mayor. 
1063.  Sancho,  son  of  Ramiro. 
1094.  Pedro,  son  of  Sancho.  ^  t 
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1 1 04.  AUmso,  broker  of  Pedtp. 

1134.  Ramiio  IL,  brother  oiir  Alonso, 

1137.  Petronila,  daughter  of  Ramiro  IL  Aragon  and 
Catalonia  were  united  by  the  marriage  of  thia 
queen  to  Raimundo  III.,  count  of  Barcelona. 

1162.  Alonso  U.,  son  of  Petronila. 

1196.  PedroIL,  son  of  Alonso  IL 

1213.  Jaime,  son  of  Pedro  II. 

1276.  Pedro  III.,  son  of  Jaime. 

1285.  Alonso  III.,  son  of  Pedro  IIL 

1291.  Jaime  II.,  brother  of  Alonso  III. 

1327.  Alonso  IV.,  son  of  Jaime  II. 

1336.  Pedro  IV.,  son  of  Alonso  IV. 

1387.  Juan,  son  of  Pedro  IV. 

1395.  Martin,  brother  of  Juan. 

1412.  Fernando,  brother  of  Enrique  III.,  king  of  Castile, 
and  nephew  to  Martin. 

1416.  Alonso  v.,  son  of  Fernando. 

1458.  Juan  II.,  brother  of  Alonso  V. 

1479.  Fernando  II.,  son  of  Juan  II.,  married  Isabel  of 
Castile,  and  thus  Aragon  and  Castile  were 
united  under  one  sceptre  in  1516. 

See  Zurita,  Anales  de  Aragon ;  Blancas,  Rerum  Arago- 
'  nermum  Comtnentarii,  Afpdo  deproceder  en  Cortes ;  Martel, 
Modo de  celebrar  Cortes.Tueros  y  Observancias del Beino de 
Aragon;  Minano,  AntiUon,  Qec^rafia  de  Eewxna;  Antonio 
Perez,  Relacion ;  Coxe's  Memoirs  qf  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon. There  is  a  work  entitled  Historia  de  la  Economia 
Politico  de  Aragon,  por  D.  J.  de  Asso,  Zaragoza,  1 798, 
small  4  to.  AntiUon,  in  the  preface  to  his  Geography,  gives 
it  a  qualified  character. 

ARAL,  SEA  OF,  a  great  inland  lake  of  Asia,  situated 
east  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  between  the  forty-third  and  forty- 
jseventh  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  the  fifty-eighth  and 
sixty-second  degrees  of  east  longitude.  The  omy  exact 
astronomical  observation  which  has  been  made  with  the 
view  of  determinin'g  the  position  of  tho  Aral  Lake  is  that 
of  M.  Lemm,  ^ho  found  the  longitude  of  the  western  shore, 
in  latitude  45°  38'  30",  to  be  56°  8'  59''  east  of  the  meridian 
of  Paris,  or  68°  29'  14"  east  of  that  of  Greenwich.  Its 
greatest  length  is  about  290  miles  from  N.  to  S. ;  its  breadth 
nom  E.  to  W.  is  irregular,  but  it  is  no  where  less  than  130 
miles,  and  in  some  places  250.  In  superficial  extent  it  &r 
exceeds  any  lake  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  except  the 
Caspian.  Its  depth  is  not  great,  and  it  abounds  so  much 
in  sand-banks  near  its  ^ores,  that  the  Kirghiz  fishermen, 
its  only  naiogators,  are  obhged  to  use  flat* bottomed  boats. 
The  southern  extremity  is  studded  with  innumerable  small 
islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amoo,  and  firom  this  cir- 
cumstance it  has  received  its  name,  Aral,  which  in  the 
Tartar  language  signifies  island. 

The  water  is  salt,  but  no  expeiiments  appear  as  yet  to 
have  been  made  to  ascertain  its  specific  gravity,  and  the 
nature  of  its  saline  contents— how  far  these  are  similar  to 
the  salts  contained  in  sea-water:  the  probability  is,  that 
they  are  very  different  in  quantities,  and,  in  some  respects, 
in  their  nature.  It  would  be  important  to  determine  this 
with  accuracy,  in  order  to  compare  the  results  with  those 
of  similar  experiments  in  future  years;  a  great  diminu- 
tion of  its  superficial  extent  has  taken  place  within  a 
very  recent  period,  and  seems  to  be  in  progress,  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  any  correspond- 
ing increase  takes  place  in  the  saltness  of  its  waters. 
Two  rivers  of  considerable  magnitude  discharge  their 
waters  into  this  lake ;  the  Syr-<£iria  or  Sihoun,  the  an-- 
tient  laxartes,  flows  into  it  from  the  east;  the  Amou  or 
Jhoin,  the  Oxus  of  the  aniients,  enters  it  from  the  south. 
The  lake,  Uke  the  Caspian,  has  no  ouUet ;  and  the  whole  of 
the  water  supplied  by  these  rivers,  as  well  as  that  of  some 
minor  streams,  must  be  carried  ofl'  by  evaporation.  The 
evident  proofs  of  a  gradual  lowering  of  the  level  of  the  lake, 
which  we  shall  afterwards  mention,  show  that  the  supply  of 
water  is  not  equal  to  the  waste ;  in  the  heat  of  summer,  the 
evaporation  from  so  vast  an  expanse  must  be  enormous, 
and  the  quantity  poured  in  during  this  period  must  be 
greatiy  diminished,  for  the  two  great  rivers  become  fordable 
in  places  where,  in  the  spring,  the>'  are  navigable,  and  the 
channels  of  the  streams  which  flow  from  the  steppes  on  the 
north  become' quite-dry. 

It  has  been  ascertained,  that  in  this  part  of  Asia  the 
continent,  over  an  extent  of  more  than  18,000  square  leagues, 
is  depressed  below  the  level  of  the  ocean ;  the  Caspian  Sea 
occupies  the  lowest  parts  of  this  depression.    It  was  long 


fttspeeted  that  the  Caspian  was  lower  than  the  Black 
Sea,  and  the  teuct  was  ascertained  with  great  accuracy, 
in  the  year  1811,  by  the  Russian  travellers,  Engel 
hardt  and  Parrot,  who  were  sent  by  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences at  St  Petersburg  to  examine  the  mountainous  legion 
of  the  Caucasus.  By  a  series  of  levellings  at  fifty-one  dif- 
ferent stations  across  the  mountains,  and  by  means  of  baro- 
metrical observations,  they  found  the  surflEUse  of  the  Caspian 
to  be  541  toises  or  348*39  EngUsh  feet  bwer  than  that  of  the 
Black  Sea.  This  depression  extends  to  a  great  distance  on 
the  north,  for  by  the  barometrical  measurements  of  Hel- 
mersen  and  Hofmann  in  the  years  1828  and  1829,  the  town 
of  Orenbourg,  on  the  Ural  or,  laik  river,  is  only  fifty-two 
toises  or  332*41  English  feet  above  the  Caspian,  conse- 
quentiy  very  nearly  sixteen  feet  lower  than  the  level  of  the 
Black  Sea.  Now  Orenbourg  is  500  versts,  or  about  335 
miles,  in  a  direct  line  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian ;  and 
Humboldt  is  of  opinion  that  the  northeni  boundary  of  the 
depression  runs  between  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns 
of  Orenbourg  and  Saratov,  and  consequently  includes  sdi 
the  country  lying  between  the  Volga  and  the  Ural  south  of 
that  line,  these  rivers  being  in  some  places  more  than  300/ 
miles  distant  from  each  other.  Humboldt  further  states, 
that  the  great  chain  of  the  Himalaya  extends  westward, 
until,  passing  to  the  south  of  the  Caspian,  it  joins  the  table- 
land of  Azeidb\)an,  south-east  of  the  Caucasus,  and  forms 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  great  depression. 

On  the  north  of  the  Aral  Lake  is  a  wild  hilly  region,  thinly 
inhabited  by  half-civilized  nomadic  tribes,  who  are  to  be  found 
all  round  the  lake,  wherever  an  oasis  in  the  desert  enables 
man  to  subsist^  The  Monghodjar  mountains,  which  occupy 
the  highest  part  of  these  steppes,  are  a  continuation  of  one  of 
the  groups  into  which  the  great  Ural  chain  divides  itself 
towards  its  southern  termination :  the  insulated  cone,  called 
Ai'rouk,  the  highest  point,  is  only  960  feet  above  its  base. 
The  Urals  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Orenbourg  are  com- 
posed of  a  red  s^tndstone,  and  the  same  rock  extends  into 
these  steppes  of  the  Kirghiz.  Dr.  Pander,  the  naturalist, 
attached  to  the  Russian  embassv  to  the  Khan  of  Bokhara, 
found  between  Orenbourg  and  tne  Monghodjar  mountains 
the  red  sand.stone  replaced  by  a  pudding-stone  composed  of  > 
quartz  pebbles  united  by  a  quartzose  cement,  and  then  pass- 
ing into  a  white  sandstone ;  he  observ^ed  a  stratum  of  coal  in  the 
bed  of  a  brook  in  this  sandstone ;  he  found  the  pudding-stone 
covered  by  a  limestone  full  of  shells,  with  sharks*  teeth,  ma^y 
belemnites  and  ammonites,  some  of  the  latter  two  feet  in  dia- 
meter ;  and  he  discovered  beds  of  gypsum  associated  with  Uie 
limestone :  the  Monehoc^ar  mountains  are  composed  of  the 
sandstone  associated  with  porphyry  and  greenstone.  The 
hilly  region  gradually  sinks  to  sandv  plains  towards  the  south 
and  east,  no  branch  of  the  Urals  being  prolonged  so  as  to 
reach  any  part  of  the  Altai  chain.  These  plains  are  com- 
posed of  clay,  marl,  and  calcareous  tufa,  covered  by  loose 
sand,  which  is  blown  up  into  hillocks  from  thirty  to  forty  fbet 
high,  and  the  aspect  of  the  country  is  t)ius  changed  after  every 
storm  of  wind.  In  these  desert  plains  between  the  base  of 
the  hilly  region  and  the  shores  of  the  Aral  Lake  are  two 
ranges  of  low  hills  called  the  Great  and  Little  Bourzouk ; 
the  latter  terminates  in  a  promontory,  at  the  north-east 
angle  of  the  lake,  but  the  Great  Bourzouk  extends  consi- 
derably westward.  North-east  of  the  Littie  Bourzoi^  are 
some  hills  composed  of  indurated  marl  full  of  marine  shells, 
and  the  formation  extends  to  the  shores  of  the  lake.  The 
hills  of  Aigour  and  Sari-boulak,  forty  miles  inland,  are  com- 
posed of  it,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  the  antient  shores 
of  the  lake.  The  northern  sides  of  the  hills,  or  those  sloping 
from  the  lake,  are  gradual  and  covered  with  shrubs ;  but 
the  side  of  Sari-boulak  next  to  the  lake  presents  a  face  of 
naked  marl,  furrowed  by  torrents,  with  conical  masses  cut 
by  precipitous  sides  firom  120  to  180  feet  high,  and  the  marl 
contains  beds  of  shells  and  fishes'  bones,  from  three  to  four 
feet  thick.  *  I  mentioned  to  our  Kir^hisians,'  says  Baron  Mey- 
endorff*, '  the  traces  of  water  on  San-boulak,  and  they  assured 
me  that  their  fathers  had  seen  th^  waters  of  the  Aral  Lake 
extend  to  the  foot  of  this  hill,  although  it  is  at  present  sixty 
versts  distant  from  it.  So  great  a  number  of  the  Kirghisian^s 
have  told  me  the  same  thing,  that  I  consider  it  as  an  un- 
doubted fact,  and  it  proves  now  very  considerable,  and  at 
the  same  time  how  rapid,  the  diminution  of  the  waters  of 
the  Aral  Lake  has  been.  It  continues  to  diminish,  and  one 
of  our  guides  pointed  out  a  place  in  our  route,  far  inland, 
which  he  himself  remembered  to  have  seen  the  waters  roach.' 
Tins  remarkable  fact  may  be  comparedTWith  the  stal^ 
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uient  of  Colonel  Monteith  (Journal  qf  a  Tour  through 
Azerdbijm  emdihe  SkoPM  of  the  OaipUn,  Ib  tho  %VM 
▼olume  of  the  Journal  ^$hs  Royal  Geographical  Soeiaiyij 
that  4uring  hU  residenee  in  that  part  of  Asia  from  1811  t» 
1828,  the  Caspian  8ea,-  '  a«  well  as  every  other  lake  in 
Persia,  had  deereased  most  sensihly  in  depth/ 

From  the  foot  of  the  Menghodjar  mouBtains  te  the  hanks 
of  the  Syr-daria,  a  distance  of  mere  than  870  miles,  net  a 
tingle  riv^  traverses  the  sandy  desert,  whieh  is  covered  with 
a  number  of  shallow  salt-water  lakes,  and  has  exactly  the 
appearance  of  land  from  which  the  sea  has  retreated.  These 
lakes  are  in  some  places  dried  up,  and  have  left  a  c^ke  ef 
salt  of  dazzling  whiteness,  covering  a  surfaee  of  sometimes 
six  or  seven  square  miles.  From  the  north-eastern  part  of 
the  Aral  Lake  to  the  mouth  of  the  Syr-daria,  there  is  a 
great  sandy  desert  called  Cara-Coum  (meaning  idaok  aand), 
which  is  in  some  places  175  miles  broad.  The  country 
along  the  bknks  of  tlie  S3rr,  and  especially  near  its  mouth, 
is  tolerably  fertile,  but  that  fertility  is  confined  te  a  narrow 
band  between  the  desert  of  Cara-Coum  en  the  north,  and 
one  no  less  sterile  on  the  south,  the  Kizil-Coum  (or  red 
sand),  which  extends  to  the  banks  of  the  Araou;  an  ocean 
of  sand  without  one  drop  of  firesh  water.  The  base  ef  the 
Kizil-Coum  is  an  areillaceous  red  sandstone,  which  in  some 
places  rises  above  uie  surface ;  the  plain  is  covered  with 
sandy  hillocks  rising  from  twelve  to  sixty  feet,  and  the 
view  from  the  top  of  one  of  these  is  like  looking  over  a 
stormy  ocean  transformed  into  sand. 

The  country  between  the  Aral  Lake  *and  the  Caspian, 
the  Turcomanian  isthmus,  is  but  little  known.  Humboldt 
says  that  the  southern  prolongation  of  the  Ural  mountains 
may  be  followed  from  the  table-land  of  Gouberlinsk  near 
C)renbourg  to  Oust-ourt,  between  the  Aral  Lake  and  the 
Caspian.  The  chain  of  low  hills  of  the  Great  Bourzouk,  on 
the  northern  ^ide  of  the  lake,  spreads  out  towards  the  west, 
and  turning  south  extend^  through  the  isthmus  to  within 
ten  days*  journey  of  the  town  of  Khiva ;  and  there  is  a 
range  of  mountains  in  the  isthmus  called  by  the  Kalmucks 
Mangislawski  Gori.  The  caravans  between  Astracan  and 
Khiva,  and  between  Orenbourg  and  Khiva,  pass  through 
this  isthmus,  the  route  to  Orenbour?  lying  along  the  shore 
of  the  Aral  Lake,  and  the  distance  between  the  two  places 
being  about  470  miles.  The  English  traveller,  Thompson, 
who  accompanied  this  caravan  in  1 740,  describes  the  lake 
as  being  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  rocky  cliffs. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Aral  Lake  and  the  Caspian 
were  at  one  time  united ;  the  Greek  geographers  appear  to 
have  been  of  this  opinion,  or  rather  were  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  the  Aral  Lake,  for  they  make  the  Oxus  and 
the  laxartes  flow  into  the  eastern  part  of  the  Caspian. 
But  until  we  are  better  acquainted  with  the  structure  of  the 
isthmus,  no  sound  opinion  can  be  formed  on  the  subject. 
That  this  part  of  Asia  has  undergone  great  changes  in 
its  physical  structure,  and  that  the  relative  position  of  land 
and  water  has  materially  altered  since  the  existence  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  there  can  be  no  doubt :  but  to  what  ex- 
tent these  have  taken  place  within  the  historical  »ra  can  only 
be  determined  by  a  much  more  minute  examination  of  the 
country  than  has  yet  been  made,  and  by  careful  researches 
into  the  nature  of  the  organic  remains  which  are  imbedded 
in  the  soil  that  has  been  abandoned  by  the  waters.  The 
narrowest  part  of  the  isthmus  is  not  less  than  150  miles 
wide,  and  a  series  of  barometrical  measurements  by  Messrs. 
Duharael  and  Anjou  of  the  French  navy,  from  the  Caspian 
to  the  Bay  of  Mertvoy  Koultouk,  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Aral  Lake,  have  proved  that  the  surface  of  the  lake  is  1 1 7 
feet  (dfove  that  of^the  Caspian. 

These  steppes  and  sandy  deserts  eannot,  from  their  nature, 
support  a  great  variety  of  animals  and  plants.  Violent 
heats  in  summer,  succeeded  by  very  rigorous  winters,  ai-e 
unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  trees  or  even  of  shrubs. 
Poplars  and  willows,  which  attain  a  height  of  five  or  six  feet, 
are  met  with  in  groups  in  those  oases  where  a  river  has 
overflowed  its  banks  and  deposited  a  covering  of  fertile  soil, 
or  where  there  are  springs  of  fresh  water.  A  species  of 
tamarisk  is  common,  and  attains  in  favoured  spots  a  height 
V  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet.  Liliaceous  plant«»  of  the  genera 
hypoxis,  iris,  anthericumy  aspkodelus,  &c.,  are  very  gene- 
rally diffused,  and  their  bulbous  roots  are  the  principal  food 
of  the  mammiferous  quadrupeds  found  in  these  countries. 
These  are  chiefly  of  tne  smaller  sized  kinds,  and  such  as 
burrow  in  the  ground.  Different  species  of  the  rat,  mouse, 
dormouse,  and  marmot,  are  abundant,  and  the  Baikal  hare 
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is  not  uncommon.  Among  caraivoroufl  animals  there  us 
different  species  of  the  for,  mattea,  veaael«  ^  For  the 
botany  and  zoolo^  of  diese  ceuntnes  the  veades  may  con- 
sult Mlas't  Trai»h,  and  Dr.  Fand^'t  AppemHx  to  Meyen- 
dorgTa  Tr^mUi  A  W.  Kephalides,  D§  Mistona  Marti 
Ca^i;  fingelhai4t  und  Panot,  Bma  in  dan  Kaukasus, 
Meyendorff,  Voyage  dOtemhourg  d  Boukhara;  HumDoldt, 
Fragmens  Asiatioues, 

ARALIA'C£.dE  are  a  snail  natural  order  ef  plants, 
nearly  related  to  the  umbelliferous  tribe,  from  whieh  they 
are  solely  known  by  their  voung  fruit  consisting  ef  more 
parts  than  two.  They  are  frequently  shrubby,  and  not  un- 
commonly ^mished  with  pewerfVil  herd  priokles ;  but  they 
often  are  also  herbaceous  a»d  unarmed,  like  umbelliferous 
plants  themselves.  As  an  illustration  of  the  order,  the 
American  ginsengt  Panax  fuinquefi^liumj  may  be  taken. 


[Panax  quiaaueMhni.] 
1.  A  tairm  fl9Wfr.       %  A  ftrtU«  jlower.      9.  O^fHiue  §9^  ftyiea. 
4,  Fruit  cat  in  )>alr,  vith  the  tfeOfl  projecting. 
9.  A  8«ctioD  of  a  ued,  showing  iti  minute  embryo. 

This  plant,  which  is  nearly  related  to  the  celebrated  sti- 
mulating drug  csAled  ginseng  hy  the  Chinese  (see  Panax)* 
is  found  occasionally  on  Ihe  mountains  of  America,  from 
Canada  to  the  Carolines.  It  has  long  since  been  intro- 
duced into  our  gardens,  but  it  is  now  seldom  seen.  Thii 
natural  order  seems  to  possess  little  or  no  sensible  proper** 
ties,  for  the  singular  imigorating  power  ascribed  to  gin- 
seng by  the  Chinese  is  considered  to  be  apocryphal, 

ARAM,  D^Kf  literally,  the  high  land,  is  a  geographical 

designation  given  in  the  Old  Testament  to  all  the  countries 
between  Phoentcia,  Palestine,  Arabia,  the  Tigris,  and  Ar- 
menia, or  to  those  countries  which  the  Greeks  called  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia  (Jer.  vii.  8  ;  1  Kings  xx.  26).  Aram  was 
djvided  into 

1.  Aram  of  Damascus  pfefOT  D'W*  ^^o  territory  of  Da- 
mascus, whose  rulers  waged  almost  continual  war  with  the 
Hebrews  from  the  time  of  David  to  that  of  the  Babylonian 
exile  (2  Sam.  viii.  6  ;  1  Kings  xi.  24,  seq.;  xvi.  5.  seq.) 

2.  n^^y  D1M»  Aram-Zohah,  which  wa«,  acoqrding  to 

Syrian  authorities,  Nisibin,  the  Greek  Nisibis.  But  this 
cannot  be,  beca^ise  Nisibin  is  in  Aram  Naharaimy  or  Meso- 
potamia, which,  according  to  Psal.  Ix.,  differs  iVom  Aram- 
Zobah,     The  passage  to  which  we  r^r  belongs  to  the 
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finglish  anthoriMd  version  of  tlw  ilnt  verto:  *  Wboa  ho 
(David)  strove  with  Aram-Nahotaim  and  with  Aram-Zifbaht 
&c  We  road  alto  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  the  kmg  of 
2ohah  obtained  auxiliaries  from  beyond  the  Suphrateg  ^m 
Aram-Naharaim.  Accordioff  to  Beigamin  of  Tudela,  Zobah 
iKieans  Haleb,  or  Aleppo,  Spanheim  and  Bochart  think 
that  Aram-Zobah  meant  that  part  of  the  territory  of  Ka- 
ma^ where  the  town  of  Zobah  was  situated,  not  far  from 
Tadmor  or  Palmjrra;  because,  according  to  2  Chr.  viii.  d,  4» 
'  Solomon  marched  to  Halnkth- Zobah,  prevailed  against  it, 
and  built  Tadmor  in  the  desert*  And  according  to  1  Chr. 
xviiL  3,  When  David  went  to  recover  his  bor^r  towards 
the  river  Euphrates,  he  slew  Hadadezer,  the  king  of  Zobah, 
&nd  pursued  him  to  Hamath.  We  think,  therefore*  that 
tiamathf  being  a  part  ef  Aram,  sometimes  went  under  the 
name  of  Aram-Zobah.  The  inhabitants  of  Aram-Zobah 
were  frequently  involved  in  war  with  the  Hebrews,  1  Sam. 

S'v.  47 ;  2  Sam.  viii.  3 ;  x.  6  ;  1  Chron.  xviii.  3.    Compare 
yde  s  note  to  page  60  of  Dthy  /ITT  mtk  ir)»k.  Oxonii, 
1691,  4to. 
3.  Dnnj  U^H*  Aram  qfihs  Two  Rivers,  is  the  Meeope- 

fatnii  of  the  Crreeks,  or  the  countries  between  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris  (Gen.  Xxiv.  16;  Deut.  xxiii.  4 ;  Judges  iii.  8), 
Irhich  was  also  called  Q'^K  n^>  Padan  Aram^  literally,  thejiat 

^thekighland(Qen.x]iY.^O;  xxxi.  l8),andcnK  TTfO,  ^ 

field  of  the  high  land,  (Bochart,  Phaleg,  ii.  6  f  Winer,  in 
Enq/dlop.  von  Srsch  und  Gruber :  Michaelis*  Spicil,  Geo* 
graph.  Ilebr,,  ii.  p.  11 7,  seq.) 

ARAM  was,  according  to  Moses  of  Chorene  (i.  13,  p.  83, 
•d.  Whiston),  a  conqueror  who  went  from  the  western  or 
AramsBan  or  Syrian  (;appadocia,  or  from  Armenia  Minor,  into 
tho  high-lands  of  Armenia,  and  from  whom  thepresent  name 
of  Armenia  may  be  derived,  like  Anglia  or  England  from 
the  conquering  colony  of  the  Angles  or  Anglo-Saxons. 
ThlA  circumstance  explains  the  fact,  that  the  Aramseans 
ind  Armenians  are  sometimes  c6nft)unded  (as  we  see  in 
Btrabo,  I.  p.  41,  42,  Casaub.  and  I.  p.  112.  SiebenkoesX 
and  that  the  Armenians  themselves,  descending  by  Baik 
from  Noah,  do  not  uHe  the  name  of  Armenia,  which  first 
fiocurs  in  Herodotus  and  other  Greek  authors,  and  has 
boen  since  adopted  by  oriental  writers.  , 

.   ARAM^ AN  or  AftAM AIC  LANGUAGE  (D^H  ttlW. 

or  IWntkt  ^tt  the  unusual  foot  QTUt,  whkh  is  related  to 
the  cogmUe  forms  BH,  00%  faTfJ.  DTJ^,  DK^,  to  be  high. 
&t  he  woe  e^^ro/^rO,  literally  means  the  Highland-dialect,  in 
contradistinction  to  ^^  ^ttf^>  the  language  of  Canaan,  or 

the  Lowland-dialeot  The  Aramiean  was  thus  denominated 
biOause  those  parte  of  Aram  Whi()h  bordered  upon  Pales- 
tine were  Idgher  than  the  territory  of  the  JewB»  ana  etpecially 
higher  ^n  the  toast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  inhabited 
by  the  Canaanites.  Thus  a  desf^ation  became  current 
which  was  improperly  applied  to  the  whole  of  Aiam,  many 
{>art^  of  which  had  a  lower  level  than  Canaan,  but  passed 
under  the  general  appellation  of  Highlands,  because  Ar&m 
bordered  by  Mount  Lebanon  upon  Palestine,  and  had  a  hiriier 
level  in  all  points  of  immediate  eontact.  Aramaic  is  spokeA 
near  Mardin  and  Mosol  (see  Niebuhr's  Reisebeeekreibtmg 
iwih  Arahient  t  ii.  p.  8ft2 ;  and  its  French  translation  of  1 780, 
tome  ii.  p.  275),  where  it  is  asserted  that  the  Sjrriae  is  also 
fipoken  in  several  villaffee  of  the  gevemmeDt  of  Damascus. 
Niebuhr  calls  the  Chrirtian  idiom  ChakDse,  The  Christians 
Of  Mardin  and  Mosul  write  even  the  Arabk)  in  Chaldee  cha- 
racters, and  the  Maronites  in  Syriac  letters.  W.  Q.  Brown 
tnentions  in  his  travels  that  the  Syriac  is  snoken  at  Malaia 
and  Wara,  Compare  the  Jowmdl  t^a  Reeiieme  at  Bagdad, 
by  Anthony  Gh'oves,  London,  1832,  8vo. 

The  Aramssan  langu^  compri^  two  principal  dialects, 
the  Babylonian  or  East-Aramaic  (whieh  is  usually,  but 
improperly,  called  Chaldee),  and  the  Syriac  or  West- Ara- 
maic dialeets ;  both  dialects,  though  neariy  extinct,  are  yet 
spoken  by  a  few  tribes  dwelling  hi  the  antient  Aram.  This 
faet,  taentibned  by  variods  tiraveUer^,  we  find  also  rMotdod 
in  the  Joamai  of  Mr.  Qtoiwi*, 

The  sections  in  DtnitI  and  Ss^  ealM  Chaldfl^  and  ^ 
few  words  in  Jeremiah  and(iMMis,  WB  th4  most  ftntient  re- 
mains of  the  East-Aramale  dialeot^  whieh  is  «alM  b^tde  JMI6 
y^n  T^t^f.^.thelangttilrgiofth^Tklmud,orthe language 

ot  learning,  because  parti  of  the  Talmud  and  many  rab- 


binical writings  are  ooroposed  in  tliis  idiom,  which  is  now 
usually  written  and  printttd  in  the  Hebrew  square  characters 
or  D12lin  ^wP,  i'^'  the  language  of  tdinslAtion,  because  th« 

Targums  of  Onkelos  nnd  Jonathan  are  paraphrastic  transla- 
tions of  the  Old  Testament  into  the  Cast-Aramaic  language. 

The  oldest  specimens  of  the  West-Aramaic  ai-e  much 
later ;  they  consist  of  some  Palmyrene  inlcriptions,  one  of 
which  has  been  referred  to  a.o.  49.  The  characters  of  the 
West- Aramaic  or  Syriae  differ  greatly  from  the  Hebrew. 
(See,  for  the  various  Aramaic  characters,  the  iylicles  Estr  AH* 
OSLO,  Chaldbk,  Syriac.  Assyria.) 

The  Aramaic  is  one  of  the  Sbemitie  dialects  spokon  by  > 
the  descendants  of  Shem.  Many  forms  of  nouns  and  verb^ 
which  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic  are  polysyllabic,  are  shortened 
in  Aramaic  into  monosyllables.  The  forms  of  nouns  ift 
AraUiaic  are  less  numerous  than  in  Hebrew  and  Arabia 
The  dual  is  rare  in  the  East- Aramaic.  The  personal  pro- 
noun of  the  second  person  singular  combines  both  genaeri 
in  one  form  r\M' 

Thus  we  see  thM  the  Aramaic  has  ftwer  gratnmatlcal 
forms  thaii  the  cognate  dialect!)  but  wO  observe  the  rtvorsft 
in  the  fbllowing  instances. 

The  Atamaic  has  fbur  active  and  four  pasftivo  modifica«> 
tiOns,  uhde^  fevery  active  modification,  two  participles,  one  of 
which  has  a  passive  signification,  althdugh  xhe  passive  modi- 
fications have  their  own  participles.  The  third  person  plu* 
M  of  the  preterites  distinguished  the  genders  by  meant 
of  a  double  formation.  A  pt-es^nt  tense  is  formed  by  thA 
combination  of  participles  with  the  personal  pronoun. 

The  Aramaid  seems  to  have  fewer  words  than  the  Hebrew, 
but  an  exact  notion  of  its  l^kicoi^phical  extent  can  hardly 
be  formed  till  the  dictionary  of  Bar  Bahlul  is  printed  and 
has  bedome  more  generally  accessible.  Abulhasan  Isa  bar 
fiahlul  composed  his  Syrian  lexicon,  explained  in  ArabiOi 
in  the  convent  of  Kuschaia,  about  a.d.  963.  Maouseripti 
of  this  work  exist  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Florence. 

While  the  Jewish  community  maintained  its  political  {n« 
dependenee  in  Palestine,  the  Hebrew  continued  to  be  thtt 
common  languagO  of  the  country,  and,  so  fhr  as  we  ard  able 
to  judge,  Although  not  entirely  pure,  was,  during  that  time, 
Itee  from  any  importafit  changed  in  thofte  elements  and 
fbrmft  by  Which  it  was  distinguished  fh^  othtr  lan^ageit 
A  few  foreign  words  only  had  crept  in  along  With  the 
products  of  foreign  commerce,  arts,  and  inventions;  and 
these,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  appropriate  terms  in 
the  language  of  the  country,  received  the  right  of  citizensbip. 
Even  in  the  time  of  Hesekiah,  the  Hebrew  dialect  differed 
so  touch  firom  the  Babylonish- Aramean,  chiefly,  it  is  pro*- 
bable,  in  respect  of  pronunciation,  that  the  latter  sounded 
in  the  ears  of  the  common  people  of  Jerusalem  like  an  en- 
tirely foreign  language,  and  was  intelligible  only  to  the 
principal  (^cers  of  the  court  (comp.  2  Kings  xviii.  «6). 
But  when  the  Assyrian  and  Chaldddan  rulers  of  BabyloA 
subdued  Palestine,  everything  assumed  another  anpect* 
The  Jfews  of  I'alestine  lottt^  with  their  political  independence, 
the  independence  also  of  their  tanguage.  The  Babylonish^* 
Aramnan  dialect  supplanted  the  Hebrew,  and  by  degree! 
became  the  prevailing  dialect  of  the  people. 

The  Babylonish-Aramsean  language  was  very  eloiel? 
allied  to  the  Hebrew ;  it  stood  to  it  in  nearly  the  same  kind 
of  relationship  as  the  Lower  Saxon  does  to  the  High  Ger- 
man. Both  were  the  offspring  of  the  original  Sheroitia 
language,  which  was  used  fh)m  the  Halys  in  Cappadocia  to 
the  regions  beyond  the  Tigris,  and  from  the  source  of  the 
Tigris  to  Arabia.  Both  of  these,  as  well  as  the  other  She*- 
mitic  dialects,  had  the  same  stock  of  antient  radical  word8« 
and  essentially  the  sanie  grammar.  The  principal  featureA 
of  their  diflference  were,  that  many  words  of  the  old  primitive 
language  remained  current  in  one  dialect,  which  were  en*> 
tirely  or  partiWly  lost  in  the  other,  e.g.  the  verb  Ifi^tS^  (ti 
expose  to  the  sufi,  or  to  dry)  in  Aramaean,  of  whieh  only  the 
noun  IttotC^  (sun)  remained  in  the  Hebrew.   The  sam^  word 

was  sometimes  in  use  in  both  dialects,  but  in  different  signi* 
fieations.  The  Babvlonish  dialect  borrowed  expressbns  from 
the  northern  Chaloseans,  who  made  an  irruption  into  th# 
eeuntry.  Traces  of  such  additions  are  to  be  found  in  the 
names  of  the  ofiioers  of  state,  and  other  terms  having  refei> 
enoe  to  the  government.  The  Babylonish  pronunciation  wiM 
eafier  eC  utterance,  knd  more  soborous  than  the  Hebrew. 

The  numerous  Aramlean  Tsolonies  (2  Kings  3tvii.  94) 
which  were  substituted  for  the  subjects  of-ihe  kingdom  o. 
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Israel,  carried  to  Assyria  hj  Shalmaneser,  retained  their 
fbrmer  language,  and  caused  it  to  spread  in  the  neighhour- 
hood  of  their  i^aces  of  residence,  even  before  the  destruction 
of  tne  kingdom  of  Judah.  At  a  later  period,  the  Babylonisb- 
Chald»an  governors  who  ruled  over  Palestine ;  the  standing 
forces  which  they  had  brought  with  them  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  tranquilUty,  and  which  were  composed  of  Aramoeans 
and  Chaldfleans  (2  Kings  xxiv.  2) ;  the  host  of  foreign  officers 
in  their  train,  and  the  transactions  of  all  pubUc  business  in 
the  Babylonish- Aramaean  dialect,  must  have  greatly  tended 
to  restrain  the  use  of  the  national  Hebrew  dialect,  since  the 
Jews,  who  held  public  offices,  or  stood  in  any  other  near 
connexion  with  the  new  rulers,  were  compelled  to  become 
familiar  with  the  ordinary  dialect  of  these  rulers.  There  is 
also  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Babylonish  hadf  still  earlier 
been  the  court  language  at  Jerusalem  (see  2  Kings  xviii.  26.) 

The  Aramasan  language  derives  peculiar  interest  from 
having  been  spoken  generally  by  the  inhabitants  of  Pales- 
tine, from  the  Babylonian  capti\nty  to  the  final  and  general 
dispersion  of  the  Jews.  We  find  that  Jesus  Christ,  when 
repeating  on  the  cross  the  beginning  of  the  twenty -second 
Psahn,  £>es  not  quote  the  Hebrew  original,  but  the  Aramaic 
version.  Many  other  occasional  quotations  and  expressions 
used  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  writings  of  Josephus 
indicate  the  prevalence  of  the  Aramaic  language  in  Pales- 
tine in  the  age  of  Christ.  The  Greek,  however,  had  been 
long  firmly  established  in  Palestine,  where  it  was  first  in- 
troduced by  the  Macedonian  conquests,  and  extended  under 
the  dynasty  of  the  Seleucid®.  We  know,  both  from  positive 
testimony  and  the  indirect  evidence  of  inscriptions,  &c., 
that  Greek  must  have  been  as  common  in  Palestine  at  this 
period  as  the  French  now  is  in  Alsace,  though  it  was  n6 
more  the  native  tongue  than  the  French  now  is  in  the  pro- 
vince just  mentioneid.  Greek  was  also  the  language  of 
science  and  learning,  as  it  contained  nearly  all  the  know- 
ledge which  at  that  time  existed.  Concerning  the  language 
of  Palestine  in  the  age  of  Christ,  compare  the  dissertations 
of  De  Rossi  and  Pfannkuche,  and  a  chapter  in  Hugs  intro- 
duction to  the  New  Testament;  which  have  been  translated 
partly  in  America,  by  Robinson,  in  the  Biblical  Repontory 
for  1831,  and  partly  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  Biblical  Cabinet, 
1833.  vol.  i.  The  standard  work  on  the  Aramaic  language 
is,  AndrecB  Theophth  Hofirumni  GmmmaiuxB  Syriaca  libri 
tre^,  cum  tatndts  varia  Scripturce  Aramaic€e  genera  exhi- 
bentibus,  Hal»,  1827,  4to. 

Enghsh  readers  may  compare  Yates's  SunacGrammar  ; 
Harris's  Chaldee  Grammar,  1 824,  8vo. ;  and  D'lthlCfn  TODf 
a  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon,  containing  ail  the  words  of 
the  Old  Testament,  with  the  Chaldee  words  in  Daniel, 
Ezm,  and  the  Targums,  and  also  the  Talmudical  and 
Rabbinical  words  derived  from  them,  by  Selig  Newman 
London,  1834,  8vo.,  price  21 «. 

Strabo  calls  the  Aramo^ans  {Geogr,  i.  p.  1 1 2,  ed.  Siebenk.) 
Apfifviovc  Koi  ApafudovCf  and  Api/iovc-  Comp.  Stephanus 
Byz.  under  "Apifui ;  and  Gesenius,  Commerttar  zum  Jeeaiah 
t.  i.  688,  to  chap.  xxiL  6.  

ARANDA  DON  PEDRO  PABLO  ABAROA  DE 
BOLEA  COUNT  OF,  descended  from  a  very  antient 
and  noble  family  in  Aragon,  was  bom  about  the  year 
)718,  and  embraced  the  profession  of  arms.  In  1743  he 
was  severely  wounded  in  an  engagement  against  the 
Austrians,  near  Bologna  in  Italy,  and  left  for  dead  on 
the  field.  The  day  after  the  battle  one  of  his  servants 
happened  to  pass  by,  and  bavins  recognised  his  master 
among  a  heap  of  bodies,  procured  him  the  necessary  assist- 
ance. Aranda  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Frederic 
Augustus  II.,  elector  of  Saxony  and  king  of  Poland.  On 
his  return  to  Spain,  he  was  sent  to  Portugal  to  suoersede 
the  Marquis  of  Sarria  in  the  command  of  the  Spanish  army 
then  invading  Portugal.  In  August,  1762,  he  reduced 
Almeida  and  other  places ;  and  soon  after  peace  was  made. 
In  1765  Aranda  was  appointed  captain-general  of  Va- 
lencia, and  in  the  following  year  he  was  called  to  Madrid, 
that  capital  being  then  in  a  state  of  violent  commotion 
against  the  minister  Squillace.  The  conduct  of  Aranda  in 
this  emergency  fhlly  corresponded  to  the  confidence  placed 
in  his  talents.  He  was  honoured  with  the  presidency  of 
the  council  of  Castile.  Not  only  was  tranquilhty  restored  in 
that  capital,  but  by  making  a  new  municipal  division  of  the 
dty,  by  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  garrison,  and  by 
odier  prudent  regulations,  the  count  prevented  the  recur- 
rence of  similar  riots.  During  his  travels  in  Europe, 
Aimnda  had  improyed  his  natural  talents  and  knowledge. 


In  Prussia,  he  had  devoted  his  attention  in  partieultr  to 
examine  the  military  tactics  adopted  br  the  great  Frederic, 
which  were  then  the  admiration  of  Europe,  with  a  view 
to  apply  them  to  the  military  system  of  his  own  country. 
With  a  courage,  firmness,  and  perseverance  which  no  obsta- 
cle could  daunt,  he  undertook  tne  reform  of  abuses  in  every 
branch  of  the  administration,  and  the  adoption  of  those  im- 
provements of  which  his  country  stood  so  much  in  need. 
He  diminished  the  asylums,  confining  their  number  to  two 
churches  in  the  capital  of  every  province,  and  he  reformed 
the  municipal  system  by  the  establishment  Of  the  diputadoa 
delcommun,  or,  deputies  of  the  commons.    The  coin,  which 
was  greatly  debased,  was  called  in  and  replaced  by  sound 
money ;  a  new  and  improved  plan  was  adopted  for  recruiting 
the  army ;  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  was  abolished*  and  new 
houses  of  education  established ;  and  the  thickets  of  the  Sierra 
Morena,  until  then  the  abode  of  wolves  and  desperate  ban- 
ditti, were  colonized  with  an  industrious  population  of  Ger- 
mans, Swiss,  and  French,  through  the  efforts  of  the  philan* 
thropio  Olavide.  Apanda  also  endeavoured  to  check  the  papal 
power  in  Spain  by  reforming  the  tribunal  called  the  nun" 
datura,  which  he  composed  of  six  native  ecclesiastics  pro- 
posed by  the  king,  and  confirmed  by  the  pope,  instead 
of  a  body  of  Roman  jurists  appointed  by  the  pope  alone, 
of  which   it  formerly  consistea;  and  by  establishing   a 
law  that  no  papal  decree  should  be  valid  in  Spain  with- 
out having  first  received  the  sanctioi^  of  the  council  of  Cas- 
tile.   The  pasos  de  semana  sania,  or,  holy  week  drama* 
tic  processions,  the  rosarioSf  and  other  pious  or  rather 
impious  exhibitions,  were  also  abolished  bv  him.  The  power 
of  the  Inquisition  was  greatly  diminished  by  the  establlBh- 
ment  of  a  political  censorship,  and,  indeed,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  imprudence  of  the  French  encyclopsedists,  he  would, 
perhaps,  have  abolished  that  sanguinary  tribunal.    When 
at  Paris,  Aranda  fVequented  the  society  of  Voltaire,  D*AIem- 
bert,  and  other  philosophers  of  that  period,  where  he  had 
often  expressed  his  intention  to  abolish  the  Inquisition  if 
ever  he  came  into  power.    Not  long  after  his  appointment 
to  the  presidency  of  the  council  of  Castfle,  an  article  ap- 
peared in  some  of  the  pubUcations  of  the  encyclopsddista 
(see  Coxe's  Memoin,  vol.  iv.  ch.  67,  p.  408,  4to.  edit  1815), 
wherein  this  confidential  conversation  was  revealed  to  the 
world.    When  Aranda  read  this  account,  he  was  greatly 
vexed,  and  said,  '  this  imprudent  disclosure  will  nun  roe, 
and  foil  all  my  plans.*    He  was  not  mistaken  in  liis  con- 
jecture :  such  a  ferment  was  raised  against  him,  that'  fbre- 
seeing  his  ruin  unavoidable,  he  solicited  to  be  appointed 
ambi^sador  to  France,  and  retired  from  the  administration 
A.D.  1773.    Aranda  returned  from  Paris  in  November, 
1 787,  but  still  remained  in  disgrace,  with  the  honorary  title 
of  counsellor  of  state.    After  the  accession  of  Charles  IV. 
in  1788,  Aranda  superseded  count  Florida Blanca  in. the 
office  of  prime  minister  (1 792) ;  but  he  was  not  long  after 
dismissed  through  the  Intrigues  of  Godoy.    He  retained, 
however,  the  presidency  of  Uie  council  of  Castile  until  he 
was  exiled  to  his  native  province,  where  he  died,  acoordinff 
to  some  authorities,  in  1794,  and  according  to  othora,  which 
appear  more  to  be  depended  on,  in  1799,  leaving  behind 
hin^  a  young  widow,  without  any  children. 

Aranda  was  a  man  of  profound  mind,  and  of  a  firmness 
characteristic  of  the  Aragonese.  Coxe  relates  the  follow- 
ing anecdote.  One  day  when  Aranda  was  urging,  with 
his  usual  perseverance,  one  of  his  measures  of  improvement, 
the  king,  who  had  exhausted  all  his  objections  against  it, 
said :  '  Uount,  you  are  as  obstinate  as  an  Aragonese  mule.* 
'  Please  your  majesty,'  replied  the  minister, '  I  know  another 
who  is  more  obstinate  than  I.*  On  the  Question  'who?* 
'  His  sacted  majesty,  Charles  III.,  king  or  Spain  and  the 
Indies,*  answered  Aranda.  The  king  smiled  at  the  sally  of 
his  minister^  and  dismissed  him  with  his  usual  complacency. 
The  Marquis  Caraccioli  compared  Aranda*s  mind  to  a  deip 
well  with  a  narrow  mouth.  (See  Coxe*s  Memoirs  of  1M 
House  qf  Bourbon,  vol.  iv.  cb.  67.) 

ARANEA.       [See  Spidkr.] 

ARANJUEZ  (Ara  Jovis),  a  town  in  Spain  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Tagus  and  Jarama,  in  a  plain  surrounded  by 
high  and  bleak  hills,  in  40®  2'  N.  lat.,  3®  36'  W.  teng., 
twenty -six  mOes  S.S.B.  of  Madrid.  Arai^uez  was  once 
a  country-residence  of  the  master  of  the  order  of  San- 
tiago; it  came  afterwards  into  the  possession  of  the  crown, 
and  the  kings  selected  it  fbr  their  residence  .during  the 
spring  months,  on  account  of  its  advantageous  situation 
and  the  mildness  of  its  climate,    Philip  IL  was  the  first  king 
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whopotMMedit  The  pdaoe  i*  a  TArY  hmdiome  iqiiare 
baflding,  with  twenty-ooe  windows  m  mnt,  and  a  turret 
at  each  extremity.  It  was  desired  by  the  arohiteet  Juan 
Ue  Herrera,  and  was  begun  under  Philip  11. ;  Philip  V^ 
Fernando  VL,  and  Charles  m.  continued  it,  and  Charles  IV., 
who  delighted  in  this  residence,  greatly  oontributed  to  its 
embellishment  The  gardens,  wmch  are  wateted  by  the 
Tagus,  are  partksularlv  admired  tx  their  natunl  beautiea. 
In  the  time  of  the  Peninsular  war,  this  place  suflinred  a 
truly  Vandalic  devastatbn.  Not  only  the  wardens  were 
destroyed,  but  even  the  Ceres,  a  fine  statue  of  the  fountain 
of  that  name,  entirely  disappeared. 

The  town  is  of" modem  construction;  the  streets  are 
broad,  very  well  paved,  and  intersect  each  other  at  right 
angles.  The  actual  population  of  Aramues  amounts  to 
5246,  which  number  is  more  Aan  doubled  during  the  resi- 
dence of  the  court  In  1808,  part  of  the  ground,  which  had 
till  that  time  been  uncultivated,  and  was  retained  by  the 
Iting  as  an  appendage  to  the  palace,  was  let  to  &rmelli, 
and  brought  mto  cultivation  by  them.  From  that  period 
the  population  became  more  numerous ;  and  the  increased 
production  of  grain  in  consequence  has  had  considerable  in- 
fluence on  the  markets  of  Madrid.  Charles  IV.  established 
here  a  farm-house  and  menagerie,  in  which  various  foreign 
animals  were  very  successiVifiy  reared.  Trees  and  other 
productions  of  distant  climates  were  also  cultivated.  The 
loss  caused  during  the  war  has  been  partly  repaired.  (See 
Minano ;  Pons,  carta  v.  voL  i.) 

ARARAT  (20*)"U<I)>  the  name  of  a  region  in  the  centre 
TT  -:  " 

of  the  high-lands  of  Armenia,  which  was  included  in  the 

fbrmer  Persian  province  of  Aran,  but  now  in  the  present 

Russian  government  of  Armenia  (2  Kings  xix.  37);  the 

Armenians  call  it  to  this  day  Ararat.     The  mountains  of 

this  reeion  are  called  the  mountains  of  Ararat,  on  whLdi 

the  Ajtk  rested  (Gen.  viii.  4).    The  whole  of  Armenia  is 

called   the  kingdom  of  Ararat  (Jer.  IL  27).    That  Ararat 

was  originally  a  name  of  the  region  appears  from  Moses 

of  Chorene  (Compendium  Qeograpkia  t/nivei^u,  p.  46, 

52),  who  derives  the  name  from  Araji  Arat,  the  spot  qf 

Araji^  who  was  king  of  Armenia  in  the  days  of  Semiramis. 

(See  Schroederi  TT^aurui  Lingua  Armemac€9t  p.  55 ;  and 

Moses  Chorenensis,  Hist,  Armen,  ed.  Whiston>  pp.  289, 308, 

358,  361.) 

The  antient  interpreters  render  QT)H»  Ararat,  in  Gtenesis 

TT-: 

and  3  Kings,  by  the  word  Armenia,  as  Aquila  did  with 
Symmachus,  Theodotion,  and  the  Vulgate.  At  present 
toe  Armenians  give  the  name  Ararat  in  preference  to  that 
mountain,  which  they  call  also  Macis  or  Massis,  and  the 
Persians,  Koh-i-Nuh,  the  mountain  of  Noah»  (See  Wahl*s 
Arien^  pp.  518.  806,  &c.;  Gesenii  Thesaurus,) 

ARARAT,  MOUNT,  a  celebrated  mountain  of  Armenia, 
titaatad  to  the  south-west  of  the  town  of  Brivan,  about 
five  miles  from  the  right  bank  of  the  rit^er  Aras,  the 
antient  Araxes.  It  rises  mijestically  from  the  midst  of  a 
great  plain,  detached  from  the  other  mountains  of  the 
country,  in  two  conical  peaks,  one  of  which  rises  fiur  above 
the  limit  of  eternal  snow.  Humboldt,  on  the  authority  of 
the  RuasUn  traveller.  Parrot,  states  its  height  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  to  be  2700  toises,  which  is  equal  to  17,260 
Snglish  Ibet.  Thus  it  is  6389  feet  higher  than  iBtna,  4792 
feet  h^her  than  the  volcanic  peak  of  Teneriife,  and  exceeds 
bv  1528  feet  Mont  Blanc,  the  point  of  greatest  elevation  in 
Europe.  It  does  not,  however,  ascend  to  this  great  height 
from  Its  base,  for  it  stands  upon  the  table-land  of  Armenia, 
which  in  atated  by  Ritter  to  be  7000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  smaller  cone  is  separated  from  the  greater  by 
a  plain  of  great  extent,  and  ia  considerably  lower,  for  the 
snow  disappears  from  its  summit  in  Mimmer,  and  it  serves 
as  a  calendar  to  the  suirounding  people,  who  regulate  their 
agriooltural  operations  by  the  progress  of  the  melting  of  the 
snow  on  the  httle  Ararat.  The  aopearence  of  this  mountain 
is  well  described  in  the  travels  of  Sir  R.  Ker  Porter  and  of 
Mr.  Morier.  The  former  approached  it  from  the  north,  and 
paints  in  glowing  eoloure  the  magnificence  of  the  spectacle 
whea  he  first  came  in  sight  of  Ararat,  rising  from  a  widely- 
extended  green  plain,  nrtHixed  by  ^e  clear  waters  of  tne 
Araxes,  and  covered  with  villages.  He  had  the  advanta^ 
of  seeing  it  unveiled  by  clouds  from  its  base  to  its  summit 
and  the  ice-clad  cones  shone  with  daisling  splendour  against 
the  clear  blue  expanse  of  the  heavens.  Mr.  Morier,  who 
approached  it  from  the  south,  speaks  in  strong  terms  of  admi- 
ration oi  the  beauty  of  its  form.  Such  a  mountain  must  natu- 


rallvbe  seen  from  a  vast  distance,  and  it  is  said  to  serve  as  a 
landmark  to  the  navigatere  of  the  Caspian  sea.  Aremark- 
able  cucnmstanoe,  as  connected  with  the  traditions  belonirinir 
to  thismountain  has  beep  observed,  namely,  that  when  ieen 
from  alar  and  m  certain  positions,  the  summit  has  a  striking 
resemblance  to  a  ship.  TBe  whole  country  round  is  ftiU  of 
traditionary  stories  about  Noah's  ark  and  the  flood.  The 
Armenians  call  Ararat,  Massisseusar,  or  MounUin  of  the 
Ark,  the  Persians  Koh-i-N«ih,  or  Mountain  of  Noah.  It  is  a 
common  belief  that  the  remains  of  the  ark  still  exist  on  the 
summit,  and  that  the  wood  is  converted  into  stone.  In  a 
church  at  Nova  Schamaohia,  near  the  junction  of  the  Aras 
with  the  Kur,  they  show  a  cross,^ade  many  centuries  airo 
out  of  a  plank  of  the  ark.  Peter  the  Great,  in  1720,  sent 
some  Armenians  and  Russians  to  ascertain  the  fact,  and 
they  reported  that,  to  their  amazement,  nothing  of  the  kind 
was  to  be  seen.  The  report,  however,  in  no  way  shook  the 
faith  of  the  true  believers ;  whor  with  great  reason,  rested 
upon  the  conviction  that  the  summit  w  the  mountain  im 
unapproachable.  The  Armenian  monk  who  brought  the 
plank  from  which  the  cross  was  formed,  when  nearly  ex- 
hausted in  his  effort,  was  metby  an  angel,  who  had  compassion 
on  him,  and  handed  to  him  the  precious  relic.  The  higher 
regions  are  usually  covered  with  clouds,  and  when  these  are 
^spersed  and  the  summit  is  unveiled,  the  devout  Armenians 
nil  on  the  ground,  cross  themselves,  and  pray.  At  Erivan, 
they  show  the  spot  where  Noah  first  planted  the  vine,  and 
the  name  of  another  town,  Nachichevan,,  or  Nakhdjovan 
means,  according  to  Chardin,  'place  of  descent,'  being  the 
plMe  where  Noah  first  settled  when  he  came  out  of  the  ark. 
Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  reach  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  but  no  one  has  got  much  beyond  the  snow 
limit.  The  enterprising  Toumefort.  in  1700,  made  the 
attempt;  but  after  undergoing  great  fittigue  he  was 
obliged  to  give  it  up.  About  twenty-five  yeara  ago,  a 
Turkish  naoha  fitted  out. an  expedition  and  boflt  huto 
well  supplied  with  provisions  at  different  stations;  but  his 
people  suffered  severely  in  their  struggle  amid  the  snow 
and  masses  of  ice  in  so  rarefied  an  atmosphere,  and  re- 
turned without  accomidishing  their  purpose.  From  all  the 
accounto  we  have  of  ito  structure,  there  is  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  Ararat  is,  partly  at  least,  a  volcanic  mountain. 
Ito  conical  shape  and  ito  detached  position  are  in  favour  of 
this  supposition.  Toumefort,  describing  the  ascent,  says,  that 
they  passed  over  a  great  and  beautiful  plain  to  the  base  of 
the  mountain;  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  ascent  they 
found  movinff  sand,  which  continued  for  a  great  way  up, 
their  feet  sinking  in  it  so  that  they  slii^K^d  back  at  eaoti 
step,  which  made  the  ascent  exceedingly  laborious;  that 
they  afterwards  came  upon  sharp  fh^ents  which  cut 
their  shoes  to  pieces,  and  then  to  large  blocks  piled  upon  one 
another.  This  description  indicates  a  volcanic  mountain 
covered  with  ashes  apd  lava  in  a  stote  of  decomposition,  but  it 
is  rendered  still  more  clear  bv  what  Colonel  Monteith  says  in 
his  Memoir  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Journal  </  the  Oeo 
graphical  Society.  He  ascended  some  way  up  Mount  Ararat, 
and  says  that  he  passed  great  quantities  of  pumice-stone. 
On  the  side  of  the  greater  cone  there  is  a  vast  cleft,  which 
Toumefort  describes  as  a  deep  abyss,  with  lofty  predpitoua 
sides,  and  sharp  pinnacles  of  black  rock.  This  cleft  is  so 
peat  that  it  can  be  seen  distinctly  from  Erivan ;  and  between 
It  and  the  foot  of  the  mountain  there  is  a  succession  of  low 
round-topped  eminences.  One  can  hardly  hesitate  to  con- 
sider this  hollow  as  the  crater  of  an  eruption  from  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  an  event  which  would  be  in  accordance 
with  the  phenomena  observed  in  all  volcanos  ^  great  eleva- 
tion ;  for  m  these,  such  as  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  and  iStna, 
there  is  seldom  an  eruption  from  the  top,  but  almost  always 
from  the  sides,  as  if  the  great  mass  heaped  up  by  sucoessiva 

Sections  afforded  a  greater  resistance  to  the  volcanic  force 
lan  the  sides.  But  no  eruption,  nor  any  indication  of  vol- 
canic action,  has  been  recorded  within  the  historical  nra. 
In  the  Chronicle  kept  by  the  monks  of  the  monastery  of 
Eitschmi^adsen,  in  which  everything  relative  to  this  sacred 
moimtain  has  been  carefully  recorded  for  the  last  800  yeara, 
there  ii  no  mention  of  any  eruption.  Many  parte  of  the 
region  around  Ararat  are  decidedly  volcanic:  Sevellan,  a 
mountain  13,000  feet  hiffh,  between  Araurat  and  the  Caspian* 
isvdcanic,  and  Colonel  Monteith  thinks  that  it  has  perhaps 
been  the  latest  in  activity  in  that  country.  Extensive  beos 
of  lava  ate  visible  on  ito  side,  and  there  are  warm  sfHringa 
all  round  the  base^  The  same  traveller,  describing  tSo 
lake  of  Goukeka,  or  Sevan,  a  body  of  water47  miles  long, 
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and  in  some  places  21  broad,  situated  eastward  of  Eriyan 
and  between  Ararat  and  SeveUan<  says,  tibal  be  fbnnd  on 
its  banks  bigb  perpendicular  cUfib  of  lava>  vast  quanthiea  of 
obsidian  or  volcanic  glass  scattered  over  the  country,  and  the 
shore  of  the  lake  covered  with  pumiee-stOne*  light  enough 
to  doat  on  the  water. 

A  remarkable  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  TouniefiirC 
connected  with  Mount  Ararat*  namely,  that  the  middle 
region,  f^nd  even  the  borders  of  the  snow  limit,  are  inhabited 
by  tigers.  He  says  that  he  saw  them  Within  700  yards  of 
him,  and  that  he  and  his  people  threw  themselves  on  the 
ground  for  the  sake  of  concealment  while  the  tigers  passed 
by.  He  adds  that  the  young  ones  are  caught  in  traps  by 
the  people  round  the  mountain  to  be  exhibited  in  shows  of 
wild  beasts  throughout  Persia.  (Touraefort»  Vo}fage  dam 
h  Levant;  Sir  K.  Ker  Parter*s  ThweU;  Mr.  Mqriers 
TraveU ;  Humboldt,  FragwmiU  AnaiiquBi  t  Von  Hoft 
Ge$i^chie  der  VerHnderungm  dtr  Erdober/lache)  MoU' 
teith*8  Tour  through  AttrdSijanj  S>c.) 

ARARAT,  or  PILOT  MOUNTAIN.  [8ee  Nomttt 
Carolina^] 

ARAS,  or  ERAS,  is  a  large  river  of  ArB>enia,  men- 
tioned by  Greek  and  Roman  Writers  under  the  naiM  of 
Araxes.  It  rises  at  Dekman  in  Mount  Bin-Gheul,  ftom  a 
number  of  sources,  about  20  miles  8.E.  of  Srxerum,  and 
about  39°  47'  N.  lat,  41*'  9'  B.  kmg.  A  branch  of  the 
North  Frat  or  Euphrates  rises  on  th6  opposite  or  western 
side  of  the  same  elevation,  a  fkct  known  to  Pliny  (vi.  9). 
Its  general  c^nirse  from  this  point  is  east,  with  a  slight 
deviation  to  the  north,  through  Basen  and  along  the  Iwt'- 
ders  of  the  province  of  Cars  to  within  eight  or  ten  miles 
of  Erivan,  at  a  place  called  Sahathaphos.  FVom  this  pobt 
it  takes  a  bend  to  the  S.E.  (p^ng  the  eastern  base  of 
Ararat)  as  fkr  as  the  ruins  of  old  Julfe  in  the  mvince  of 
Nakh^ovan :  at  Sahathaphos,  the  fi-ontier  of  Erivan,  its 
breadth,  according  to  Toumefort,  is  about  equal  to  that 
of  the  Seine  at  Paris.  Erivan  and  Nukhdiovan  are  now  in 
the  Russian  province  of  Armenia,  whion  was  ceded  by 
Persia  in  1 826.  Between  the  bend  to  the  S.E.  and  the  lati- 
tude of  Ararat,  the  river  makes  numerous  windings.  From 
the  ruins  of  Julik  (within  a  few  miles,  the  most  southem 
point  of  the  river*s  course)  the  general  course  of  the  river  is 
S.  to  the  limits  oi  Khaphan,  where  it  turns  N.E.,  running 
in  this  part  of  its  eourse,  with  some  considerable  bends, 
through  part  of  Nakhdjovan,  Kaphan,  and  the  Kftimbagh 
to  near  Jevat,  where  it  is  joined  by  tiie  Kur  (Cyrus) 
coming  from  the  Caucasus.  The  united  stream,  after 
running  about  thirty  mUes  east,  turns  suddenly  to  the 
south,  and  entAn  the  Caspian  Lake  by  three  months 
(about  39^  2(/  N.  lat) ;  a  long  nrqiiacting  tongue  of  land,  or 
delta,  is  here  formed  between  the  Caspian  on  the  east,  and 
the  small  gulf  of  Kisilgatoh  on  the  w4st.  After  its  junction 
with  the  Kur,  the  river  separates  Great  Annenia  en  the 
south  from  Shirvan,  and  part  af  the  antient  Albania  on  the 
north.  Its  length  cannot  be  less  than  600  or  700  miles,  if 
its  general  course  on  our  maps  is  correct  $  but  the  I>|ihan- 
Numa  assigns  to  it  a  length  oi  only  150  parasangs. 

The  Araxes  receives  numerous  ^tributaries,  but  none  of 
Uiem  are  of  any  considerable  ma^itude  compered  with 
the  chief  streams  on  the  north  side,  the  Hessan*Caleb 
in  Basen,  the  Dcbenkli,  whkh  oomes  from  a  lake  of  the 
same  name  in  Cars,  and  the  Arpatchai'  (according  to 
Kennel,  the  Harpasus  of  Xenophon,  Aftab.  iv.  7)  in  the 
same  province ;  tne  Arpatchaf  runs  in  a  deep  ravine,  with 
numerous  ruined  castles  on  Its  high  banks;  the  Zenghi, 
one  branch  Of  which  tows  from  the  large  lake  Sevan, 
said  to  be  about  5000  feet  above  the  sea,  runs  past  Eri- 
van, and  joins  the  Araxes  twenty^four  miles  from  this  town ; 
the  river  of  NakhdjoVan,  lcc«  Other  streams  of  about  the 
same  sixe,  but  fewer  in  number,  enter  it  on  the  south  bank. 
There  is  a  bridge  at  Dekman,  one  in  the  province  Of  Basen, 
a  third  at  Khaphan.  and  a  fourth  at  Jevat,  below  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Kur.  There  was  a  bridge  at  Julfa  (88*^  54'  N. 
lat).  oi  which  the  ruins  remain,  and  similar  traces  of 
bridges  are  seen  in  other  parts  of  the  river.  The  Aras,  when 
not  swollen  by  sudden  rains  or.  the  melting  of  the  snow  on 
the  high  mountains  ef  Armenia,  is  easily  passed  either  m 
boats  or  at  the  fords,  particularly  in  the  upper  parts';  but  in 
its  swollen  state  the  current  is  extremely  impetuous  and 
dangerous.  In  Khaphan  there  is  a  considerable  cataract 
at*  a  place  called  Erespar ;  it  is  said  {Journal  Aiiatique), 
that  tne  Ikll  leaves  at  the  bottom  a  space  wide  enough  to 
aUo^  men  and  a  whole  earsran  to  pass.    But  tiiere  is  pr^ 


bably  some  exaggeration  in  this  statement,  if  these  ftdls  are 
the  same  which  Odonel  M onteitb  describes  aa  not  mare 
than  six  (bet  high,  and  whieh  he  eonsidan  to  be  the  ftdUi  of 
Erespar,  or  Axas  Bar<  This  is  probably  the  eatariot  alluded 
to  b^  Strabo  (p.  531),  aoecrdinc  to  irham  there  was  an  M 
tradition,  that  the  Araxes,  after  &  exit  from  the  high  moun» 
tain  region,  spread  out  into  a  great  lake,  till  at  length  a 
rent  was  effleted  in  the  mountain  barrier  like  that  which 
made  a  passage  for  the  waten  of  the  Peaeus  in  Thessaly, 
and  the  plain  was  drained.  The  position  of  this  eataraot  ap* 
pears  also  to  oonespond  to  the  great  break  in  the  mountain 
chafn  which  CJolonei  Monteith  places  about  forty  miles  bdkrw 
Julfa.    (See  Monteith*8  Jtfc^i,  and  Rennell's  AUmi.) 

Many  of  the  afflnenU  of  the  Araxes  risein  mountains 
oovered  with,  oaks,  pines,  and  fire.    The  water  of  the  river  is 

Cand  wh(desome.  It  abounds  in  a  g»aat  variety  of  exoeU 
fish,  of  whieh  the  chief  are  the  Jaimr,  a  ish  of  large 
aise  and  delicate  flavour,  met  with  in  the  province  of  Basen  j 
the  leeg,  still  larger  than  the  jaiMtf,  a  long  slender^shaped 
fish ;  the  deghin-port,  whkh  sometimes  w<Sghs  an  okha  (45 
ounces,  if  that  of  CJonstanthiople  Is  meant),  and  the,  earm^ 
rakhet  (red-skin),  so  called  ftgm  its  ext«pnal  colour,  but 
the  flesh  itself  is  white. 

The  Araxes  was  known  to  Herodotus,  though  only  from 
hearsav  (L  802,  iv.  40)  |  he  dcMribes  it  as  flowing  eastward 
from  the  country  of  the  Mafletii,  and^divftding  at  its  anproach 
to  the  (Caspian  into  forty  dhannels,  only  oneof  which  made 
its  Way  clear  to  tbe  I^ike,  the  rest  being  obstrueted  so  as 
to  form  swamps.  This  seems  in  substance  to  agree  with  8tra«- 
bos  description  of  the  ontleu  of  the  OfrvM  and  the  Araxes 

SP4  601)«  It  is  a  question  much  disputed,  what  river  Bero- 
otus  means  by  the  Araxes :  but  we  think  there  is  little  doubt 
that  he  meant  the  Aras  of  Armenia.  If  this  supposition  will 
not  reconcile  all  the  difficulties,  as  it  certainly  will  not,  his 
ignorance  of  the  regions  bordering  on  the  west,  east,  and 
south  of  the  CasMan,  helps  to  comolete  ^e  solution  of  our 
difficulties.  (See  Mannert,  Geog,  aer  Oriechen  und  Romer, 
Armemen,) 

Strabo,  according  to  the  foshion  of  bis  countrymen,  ex- 
plains the  word  Anuses  as  being  of  Greek  origin,  and  having 
reference  (according  to  its  supposed  derivation  from  Apaffvia, 
to  strike,  or  break)  to  the  gap  where  it  passes  through  tbe 
mountains.  '  The  Peneus  of  Thessaly,*  he  adds,  '  was 
once  called  Araxes  on  account  of  its  having  separated  {iiA 
rb  dirap66iai)  Ossa  from  Olympus  by  forming  tne  gorge  of 
Tempo.  Such  remarks  are  mere  trifling ;  and  it  is  more 
important  to  observe  that  the  name  Arexes  was  given  to 
various  rivers  and  places  in  countries  widely  separated.  An 
Araxes  (no^r  the  Bund'Bmir)  flowed  through  mountainous 
Persia  and  entered  the  Lake  of  Bakhtegan.  Xenophon,  in 
his  Anaboiitf  gives  the  name  of  Araxes  to  the  Aborras,  or 
Chaborras,  now  the  Khabour,  an  affluent  of  the  Euphrates. 
Afnxus  Was  also  the  name  of  a  promontory  on  the  N.W. 
coast  of  the  Peloponnesus,  near  tne  ooofines  of  Elis  and 
Achflsa.  {Horn  Journal  Anatiqu$  dt  Paris,  Na  71,  1838; 
Journal  qf  London  Qoographioal  Soaiaty,  vol.  iiL) 

ARATUS,  the  author  of  an  astronomical  poem  in 
(Ireek,  which  has  oome  down  to  us.  Neither  the  date  of  hia 
birth  nor  death  is  exactly  known ;  but,  from  other  eiroum- 
stances,  we  infor  that  he  mtist  have  be«i  alive  in  the  I£5th 
Olympiad,  that  is,  he  lived  about  the  time  of  the  first  Punio 
war,  and  must  be  placed,  as  to  the  time  of  his  notoriety, 
between  Euclid,  ana  ApoUonius  oi  Perga,  with  both  oi  whom, 
in  the  most  extended  sense,  he  may  have  been  contemporary. 
The  materials  for  his  lifo  are  chiefly  colleeted  from  an  anonym 
mous  account  of  him  in  Greek,  printed  by  Petavius  in  lua 
Uranologum,  and  various  scattwed  notiees  and  alluaions  in 
classical  authors.  There  are,  in  foot,  thtfee  anonymous  lives 
of  Aratus,  besides  the  notices  in  Snidas  and  Budoda^  All 
that  is  worth  rscordhig  amoonta  to  this,  that  he  was  cer- 
tainly bom  in  Cilicia,  some  say  at  Tarsna,  others  at  SoH 
(afterwards  called  Pompek>pohs) ;  that  his  oalhng  was  medi- 
cine ;  that  he  was  invited  to  the  court  of  Antigonus  Cbnataa, 
king  of  Macedon,  son  of  Demetrius  Polioroetea,  where  he 
passed  the  rest  of  his  days.  It  is  aUw  stated  that  he  waa 
educated  by  a  Stoic  named  Dteyato  Heildaoiss  in  the 
principles  of  that  sect 

By  the  desire  of  Antigonus,  Aaitns  tamed  tfaa  PA^moiiMiM 
of  Sudoxus  into  verse.  It  does  not  appear  whether  he  had 
any  remarkable  astronomical  (fualiloatieii  for  tha  task.  It 
is  a  questk>n  whethsr  he  made  any  origteal  observations  at 
not ;  but  it  is  certain,  from  the  commentary  tf  tlia  eeMiBted 
Hippwohus^  whish  is  yet  eodantt  thai  he  made  m«qr  altnra^ 
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fcf  this  oommentator  ^i^equeuUy  cites  %\\e  prcise  of 
8ud<Hni9  W^i  the  poetry  of  Aratus  together,  Thi^  work  of 
the  ^tmer  hae  not  oome  down  to  mi ;  m  fact*  Ar&tu^  i^lke 
.aeoond  Ghreek  writef  on  astronomy  extant,  Autolycua  beiug 
the  tol«  We  are  inolined  to  think  that  Aratus  was  ridtber 
an  observer  nor  a  mathematician,  and  for  this  rea^ioiv.  thai,  in 
his  description  of  celestial  phenomena,  he  us^  uo  higher 
degree  of  precision  than  might  have  been  attained  bv  a 
mere  spectator  of  the  heavens,  For  instanoe :  Im  dc^-riues 
^  head  of  the  dragon  as  pever  setting,  but  only  ju^it  Ujuch- 
ing  the  waves.  This,  at  his  ora,  answered  to  a  latitude  of 
a^  7'  I  but,  in  another  place,  he  describes  the  intersection 
of  the  northern  tropic^  and  the  horixon  as  if  he  was  in  lati- 
tude 40°  M',  mora  than  21°  greater  than  the  former.  The 
second  latUude  aftswen  to  some  of  the  southern  parts  of 
Macedonia. 

The  poem  of  Aratus  is  divided  into  two  parts]  the 
^mvSutva  or  P^€8namemh  and  the  />MKrti/tfia  or  PromoBHcs; 
the  nrst  contains  733  lines,  the  second  417.  It  opens 
with  a  declaration  of' the  dependence  of  all  things  upon 
Jupiter,  uihoa$  Ml4ren  qU  men  ar^t  and  who  has  given  the 
itara  as  the  ffuides  of  agriculture,  The  passage  m  italics 
(ri  ydp  mU  iivo^  ivfikv)  IS  remarkable  as  having  been,  at  a 
much  li|tar  period,  quoted  by  St,  Paul  in  his  addreas  to  an 
Athenian  audienee  (Aots  of  the  Apoatlea,  chap.  xvU,  v^  gg), 
'  For  in  him  we  live,  and  move*  and  have  our  being  i  as  cer- 
tain also  (xfyour  own  poets  have  said.  For  we  are  also  his 
offspring/  If  the  words  in  italios  represent  the  correct  text, 
they  remarkably  serve  to  show  the  notoriety  of  the  poem*  if 
it  be  reeolleeted  that  Paul  was  a  countryman  of  Aratus ; 
but  some  manUseripts  of  the  New  Testament  (see  Oriea* 
haeh*s  editkm)  support  the  reading  «<!0*  tiii&c, 

Aratus  then  proceeds  to  lav  down  the  doctrine  of  the  int- 
novability  of  the  earth  and  the  motion  of  the  heavens  round 
a  fixed  axis.  He  desoribes  the  names  and  oonOgurationa  of 
all  the  constellations  then  in  use,  their  relative  times  of 
rising  and  setting,  the  march  of  the  sun  through  the  lediaci 
and  the  milky  way,  which  is  descnbed  as  one  o(  the  great 
circles  of  the  heavens.  The  planets  are  simply  mentioned 
as  bodies  having  a  motion  of  their  own,  but  no  idea  is  giveit 
of  the  length  pf  periods.  There  is  nothing  on  the  orbit  of 
the  moon,  or  on  the  unequal  motion  of  the  sun  in  longitude* 
There  are  many  mistakes  as  to  the  placing  of  the  stars ;  for 
example,  it  is  said  that  Lyra  has  none  but  small,  and  Cygnus 
none  but  moderate,  stars,  though  there  is  one  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  both.  There  are  various  phenomena  whioh 
are  irreconcilable  with  any  one  latitude,  an  instance  of 
whioh  we  have  notieed ;  and  there  are  others  whieh  could 
not  have  coexisted  at  any  one  epoch;  for  example^  his  separ** 
rate  description  of  the  winter  and  summer  solstice  belongs 
lo  periods  distant  by  900  years  from  each  other. 

The  book  of  PrognasHei  ^contuiU  of  predictions  of  the 
weather  from  observation  of  astronomical  phenomena :  ex« 
eept  that  the  celebrated  cycle  of  19  years  is  mentioned  in  it, 
it  adds  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  existing  state  of 
astronomy.  It  contains  various  accounts  of  the  effect  of 
weather  upon  animals,  with  directions,  and  is,  on  the  whole, 
more  like  the  Chofffics  of  Virgil  than  any  other  poem  of 
antiquity.  The  latter  work  contains  several  imitations  of 
the  Progno»Hc9.  There  is  not  a  word  of  astrobgy  either  in 
the  Phienomma  ot  the  Progno8tie$. 

Aratus  is  also  said  to  have  written  poems  on  Homer,  on 
the  Iliad,  on  osteology*  on  medicine*  a  hymn  to  Pan,  a  ftme- 
ral  ode  on  his  brother  Myris,  and  a  poem  called  IkvOimw  et 


the  time  of  his  anonymous  biographer. 

The  number  of  commentators  upon  Aratus  is  very  great. 
The  elegance  of  the  verse  caused  his  work  to  be  for  a  long 
time  in  circulation  amon|  the  Greeks.  Petavhu  gives  a  list 
of  thi^ty-flix  commentaries  in  Greek ;  among  the  authors 
of  which  are  Arisrtarchus,  Geminus.  Eratosthenes,  and 
Hit)])archu8.  The  last  has  cotpe  down  to  us,  and  owes  its 
orij^iq  to  the  difference  which  Hipparchus  had  observed 
between  the  descriptions  of  Aratus  and  his  own  observatfons. 
According  to  his  account  Aratus  had  frequently  altered 
EudoTU9  for  the  worse ;  but  the  latter  is  also  shown  le  have 
so  for  fallen  short  of  what  might  have  been  eKpected  even 
with  the  then  existing  means  of  observation,  that  Delambre 
oonjectures  the  whole  system  to  have  been  formed,  not  from 
the  heavens,  but  from  a  globe,  on  which  the  stars  had  been 
incorrectly  laid  down. 

A  fhll  account  as  well  of  Aratus  as  of  his  commentators 
will  be  found  in  Delambre's  Histoire  de  tAstronomie  An^ 


denne.  t1»e  anonymous  life  ^Aratus,  is,  as  before  noticej, 
in  the  Uranohffwn  of  Petavius,  together  with  the  com- 
mentary of  Hipparchus  and  another,  which  has  been  attri- 
buted sometimes  to  Hipparchus,  sometimes  to  Eratosthenes, 
but  which  is  given  by  Petavius  to  Achilles  Tatius. 

The  Phipnamena  was  translated  into  J^itin  by  Cicero 
when  a  very  young  man.  Several  fragments  of  this  trans- 
lation still  exist,  and  are  given  by  Grotius  in  his  edition  of 
Aratus.  It  was  also  translated  by  Germanicus  Csesar  and 
by  Fe^tus  Avienus,  both  of  which  versions  are  to  be  found 
in  the  same  editiout  which  was  published  at  I^yden  ifi 
1600,  and  contains  also  the  original  Greek  with  notes. 

There  are  numerous  editions  of  Aratus.  The  first  is  by 
the  elder  Aldus,  Venicci  1490,  folio ;  this  edition  contains 
other  writers  oq  astronomy.  The  latest  is  by  Bekker,  with 
scholia,  Berlin.  1828,  8vo.  J.  H.  Voss  pubfished  a  oritioal 
edition  of  the  Greek  text  of  Aratus*  at  Heidelberg,  18^4, 
8vo.,  and  accompanied  it  with  an  excellent  German  poetical 
version.  / 

ARATUSj  sonof  Cleinias,  was  bom  at  Sicyon  271  ».c. 
His  native  oitjr,  distinguished  in  the  history  of  Greece 
as  a  school  of  art  more  than  for  its  poUtical  import- 
ance, had  long  been  harassed  by  the  confiicting  pretensions 
of  various  persons,  who  in  succession  became,  to  use  the 
language  of  Greece,  its  tyrants  or  princes.    Cleinias  held 
that  precarious  dignity  for  a  short  time :  but  he  was  killed 
by  Ahantidas,  who  assumed  his  power,  and  suffering  a 
like  fate  gave  way  to  Paseas,  who  was  succeeded  by  Nioo- 
cles.     Aratus  was  but  seven  years  old  at  his  father'e 
death.    He  fled  in  the  tumult,  and  falUng  into  humane 
and  honourable  keeping,  was  concealed  for  a  time,  and 
then  oonveyed  to  Argos,     There  he  grew  up  to  man^ 
hood,  distinguished  for  his  bodily  powers,  a  frequenter  ef 
the  pakf$$ra,  or  phMse  of  ei^ereises,  and  a  frequent  viotor  in 
the  rough  games  which  the  youth  of  Greece  loved  to  prae- 
tiee  and  were  proud  to  excel  in*    When  Nicooles  succeeded 
to  the  tyranny,  Aratus  was  just  entering  upon  manhood, 
and  he  became  the  olject  of  tluit  person's  especial  fear.  This 
jealousy  was  not  unfounded.    Aratus  aheady  meditated  the 
bold  enterprise  of  restoring  himself  to  his  native  country ; 
and  he  endeavoured  to  associate  in  his  views  the  numerous 
exiles  who  had  been  hftuished  from  S»ioyon  in  its  sueeessive 
changes  of  masters.  A  few  only  joined  him ;  the  greater  num- 
oer  doubted  the  capacity  of  the  young  and  inexperienced 
plotter  to  conduct  sueh  an  enterprise,  and  shrunk  from  its 
danger.    He  persevered  however,  and  carried  on  his  de^ 
sign  with  seeresy  and  boldness.   He  deceived  the  spies  whom 
H^odes  employed  to  watch  his  motions*  by  an  affectation 
of  earelesa  and  riotous  extravagance ;  and  when  his  plans 
w^re  ripe,  he  made  a  night  mareh  from  Argos  to  Sieyon. 
with  a  small  number  of  followers,  whom  his  own  rosourees, 
and  those  of  his  friends,  enabled  him  to  arm  and  retain. 
The  details  of  this  spirited  enterprise  may  be  read  with 
pleasure  in  his  life  by  Pluftaroti ;  he  succeeded  in  sealing 
the  walls,  forced  his  way  to  the  tyrant's  residence,  mi3 
mastered  his  guard.    Niooelee  escaped  by  seeret  pasaagea. 
Aratus  immcMiiately  sent  round  the  city  to  summon  his 
friends;  and  at  break  of  day  the  population  assembled 
in  the  theatre,  where  proclamation  was  made  that  Ara^ 
tua,  son  of  Cleinias,  invited  the  citizens  to  nsume  Iheir 
liberties.    This  striking  revolution  was  efihcted,  a.c.  251, 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  lifo,  either  in  the  heat  of  contest 
or  as. a  measure,  of  policy  or  revenge.    Still  the  new  order 
ef  things  was  to  from  being  ^afoly  estoblished.  Both  justice 


Scythian,    More  than  thirty  epistles  of  his  were  extant  at  >  and  expedienee  piow^ted  the  restoration  of  all  exiles  to 


their  ehril  rights  t  and  these  who  vstumed,  in  number  ne^ 
600,  naturftuy  sought  to  i«oof  er  the  possessions  whieh  they 
had  formerly  enjoyed.  This  difficulty  of  adjustipg  the  con- 
flicting olaims  of  emigrants  and  actual  possessors  was  re* 
eently  experienced  in  France,  after  the  restomtion  ef  the 
Bourbons.  Aratus,  seeing  the  newly-recoverad  libmrty  of 
l^ieyon  threatened  at  once  by  civil  discord  and  by  ^e  ambi- 
tion of  Antieonus  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia,  whose  policy 
was  directed  to  the  establishment  of  tyrants  in  all  the  Gre- 
cian cities,  gave  up  something  of  independenoe  for  greater 
security,  and  procured  the  enrolment  of  Sicyon  as  a  mem* 
her  of  the  Achsaan  confederacy.  [See  Aghai.]  Aratus 
had  cultivated  the  friendship  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  king  of 
Bgypt,  hy  sending  presents  of  the  most  valuable  produo- 
tions  of  Grecian  art ;  and  he  now  undertook  a  voyage  to 
Egypt,  and  gained  so  muck  upon  the  king's  esteem*  that 
he  presented  him  with  a  large  sum  of  money  CI  SO  talents), 
the  whole  of  which  Aratus  employed,  on  his  return  to  Greece, 
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In  laUafrliig  the  indigent  exiles,  tnd  le-ettabliBhing  con- 
cord. He  was  appointed  commissioner,  with  AiU  power  to 
a^ndioate  all  questions  connected  with  their  claims.  Un- 
wuling,  however,  to  bear  the  whole  responsibility,  he  asso- 
ciated fifteen  citizens  in  the  task ;  which  was  fiilfilled  with 
■0  much  justice  and  liberality,  that  the  restored  exiles 
erected  a  brazen  statue  of  him,  with  a  laudatory  inscrip- 
tion, in  testimony  of  their  gratitude. 

The  talents  and  services,  and  perhaps  the  intrigues,  of 
Aratus  soon  made  him  captain-^neral  {sirategu^  ot  the 
A(^»an  league;  which  under  his  prudent  counsels  grew 
up  from  a  bcmfederacy  of  a  few  insignificant  cities  fiyr  mutual 
defence  into  a  formidable  body  exercising  a  powerful  in- 
fluence in  Greece.  He  held  this  office  for  the  first  time  B.C. 
245 ;  in  which  year  he  invaded  Locris  and  Galydonia,  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Corinthian  gulf.  Being  re-elected 
in  243,  after  the  necessary  interval  of  a  year,  he  conceived 
the  project  of  wresting  Connth  from  Antigonus.  The  Acro- 
corinthus,  or  citadel,  was  considered-  the  key  of  southern 
Greece.  Antigonus,  after  long  coveting,  at  last  gained  pos- 
session of  it  by  treachery,  and  held  it  with  a  strong  garri- 
son. But  the  faithlessness  of  two  soldiers  in  his  service  dis- 
closed a  weak  point  in  the  fortifications  and  a  practicable 
path  up  the  precipitous  mountain ;  and  Aratus  undertook 
the  bold  enterprise  of  mastering  the  strongest  fortress  of 
Greece,  by  night,  with  only  400  men.  For  the  particulars 
of  this  remarkable  escalade  we  must  again  refer  the  reader 
to  Plutarch.  It  proved  successful,  though  not  without 
much  difficulty ;  and  the  advantage  gained  was  secured  by 
the  arrival  of  a  larger  booty  of  Acn»an  troops,  to  whom  the 
Corinthians  gladly  gave  admittance.  Early  in  the  morning 
the  citizens  assembled  in  the  theatre,  and  Aratus,  appearing 
on  the  stage  in  his  armour,  was  received  with  the  warmest 
demonstrations  of  joy  and  mtitude.  He  restored  to  them 
the  ke3rs  of  the  city,  which,  since  the  reign  of  PhiUp  of 
Maeedon,  they  had  not  had  in  keeping,  and  invited  them  to 
join  the  Achnan  league.  They  acceded  to  the  proposal ; 
and  the  Acrocorinthus  was  thenceforward  occupied  by  an 
Achsean  garrison.  Aratus  also  gained  possession  ai  Le- 
chmim,  one  of  the  ^rts  of  Corinth,  and  before  the  end  of 
his  year  of  office  prevailed  on  the  state  of  Meg^aris  to  join 
the  league.  Troezen  and  Epidaurus  soon  foUowell  the 
example,  and  the  confederacy  was  fUrdier  strengthened  by 
the  fhendship  and  support  of  the  king  of  Egypt 

The  poweiTul  city  of  Argos  had  long  been  held  by  a  suc- 
cession of  tjrrants.  To  re-establish  the  commonwealth  was 
a  fevourite  object  with  Aratus ;  and  he  made  several  at- 
tempts, which  proved  abortive,  not  being  seconded  by  the 
temper  and  wishes  of  the  people.  It  was  not  until  b.c.  227 
that  Aristomachus,  being  tyrant  for  the  time,  was  induced 
by  the  counsels  of  Aratus  to  resign  his  power,  and  bring 
^  over  ArM  to  the  Achssan  league.  CleonflD,  an  antient  city 
of  the  Argian  territory,  had  become  a  member  of  it  some 
time  beft^e.  Phlius  was  admitted  to  it  at  the  same  time. 
The  resignation  of  Aristomachus  was  probably  prompted  by 
the  example  of  Lysiadas,  tyrant  of  Megalopolis,  who,  emu- 
latinff  the  virtues  and  the  reputation  of  Aratus  (if  Plutarch 
righUy  represents  his  motives),  had  retired  into  private  life, 
and  induced  his  city  to  join  the  league,  b.c.  232.  Lysiadas 
was  rewarded  by  tne  popular  favour,  and  was  three  times 
chosen  strategns,  alternately  with  Aratus.  Each  probably 
felt  jealous  of  the  other*  for  continual  bickerings  existed  be- 
tween them.  Lysiadas  was  killed  in  battle  with  the  Lace- 
dsmonians,  about  B.C.  225. 

In  prosecution  of  his  favourite  policy,  Aratus  made  several 
attempts  to  drive  the  Macedonians  from  Athens.  That 
which  he  could  not  obtain  by  arms,  he  effected  by  money, 
soon  after  Antigonus,  sumamed  Doson,  began  to  reign, 
B.C.  237,  when  Diogenes,  the  Macedonian  governor,  deli-< 
vered  up  the  fortresses  which  he  held,  tc^ether  witii  the  isle 
of  Salamis,  for  a  bribe  of  150  talents,  of  which  Aratus  con- 
tributed twen^  fiK>m  his  private  fortune.  At  the  same  time 
iEgina,  Hemuone,  and  a  anuuderaUe  part  of  Arcadia  joined 
the  Achsean  league. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  reference  to  the  map  of  Greece,  that 
during  a  period  of  about  twenty  jrears,  in  which  the  aflUrs 
of  the  ActkSBan  league  had  been  chiefly  manased  by  Aratus, 
that  body  had  grown  up  from  the  union  of  a  row  weak  cities 
for  mutual  defence  into  a  powerful  ccmfederation,  including 
the  whole  northern  coast  of  Pekmonnesus  ftom  the  promon- 
tory of  Araxus  to  Scyllesum,  witn  the  lands  of  Ccnrmth  and 
Megara,  and  the  greater  part  of  Arcadia.  This  change  was 
wrought,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  probity  and  high  personal 


character  of  Aratns ;  who,  as  we  tie  told  by  Plirtareh«  efw 
durinff  tiiose  years  when  the  fimns  of  the  constitution  pre* 
vented  his  having  the  name  of  strategns,  still  had  the  au- 
thority of  the  office, '  because  the  people  saw  that  he  set 
neither  glorv,  nor  wealth,  nor  ^e  uiendship  of  kings*  nor 
the  good  of  his  own  countrv,  nor  any  other  thing,  before 
the  general  advantage  of  the  Achiean  league.*  Accordingly, 
he  was  elected  general  oftener,  it  should  seem,  than  the  law 
strictly  allowed ;  for  in  a  period  of  thirty  years  from  his  first 
elevation,  b.c  245,  to  his  death,  B.C.  213,  he  held  the  office 
seventeen  times.  The  leading  feature  of  his  policy  was  the 
expulsion  of  those  petty  tyrants  whom  it  had  been  the 
favourite  object  of  the  Macedonian  kings  to  establish  in 
all  the  cities  of  Greece,  as  the  readiest  way,  of  retaining 
them  in  subjection;  to  exclude  the  Macedonians  from 
Peloponnesus ;  and  to  give  vigour  to  the  Greek  nation  by 
uniting  them  in  one  confederacy  of  well-organized  common- 
wealths. We  have  seen  that  he  succeeded  to  a  great  extent 
in  this  virtuous,  and  judicious,  and  truly  patriotic  design; 
But  he  was  constantly  opposed  by  the  Macedonian  kiiiirs, 
Antigonus  and  his  son  Demetrius,  and  very  firequentiy  by 
the  iEtolians,  a  warlike  and  turbulent  people,  who  derhed 
much  of  their  wealth  from  plunder,  ana  were  ever  opposed 
to  peace  and  to  good  order.  Hence,  though  sometimes  led 
to  alliance  with  the  Acheeans  by  a  common  jealousy  of  the 
power  of  Maeedon,  they  were  much  more  frequently  arrayed 
against  them ;  and  in  one  of  their  |>redatory  incursions  into 
Peloponnesus,  they  were  defeated  by  Aratus  at  Peilene  with 
considerable  slaugnter.  By  this  victory  Aratus  acxjuired  con- 
siderable  renown :  for  the  most  part,  however,  he  was  tmsuc- 
cessfril  in  Uie  open  field,  and  cautious  to  excess  in  his  move- 
ments ;  a  singular  fkult  in  one  who  was  so  bold  in  attempting, 
and  so  successful  in  efibcting,  the  capture  of  the  strongest 
fbrtresses  by  sudden  assault,  a  species  of  enterprise  in  which, 
above  all  others,  prompt  contrivance  and  bold  execution  are 
required.  His  personal  couraffe  did  not  escape  unquestioned, 
and  in  certain  circumstances  he  doubtless  betrayed  a  weak- 
ness and  want  of  steady  purpose.  He  seems  to  have  done 
best  where  he  had  least  tune  for  reflection ;  he  saw  and  did 
what  was  expedient  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  but  hesi 
tated  and  became  perplexed  where  he  had  time  to  deli- 
berate: so  that,  according  to  Polybius,  quaUties  totally 
opposite  were  united  in  him,  and  in  different  circumstances 
he  was  no  longer  the  same  man. 

,  Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Argos  to  the  Achsean  league, 
war  broke  out  (b.c.  226)  between  the  Lacedsdmonians  and 
Acheans ;  a  war  to  whidi  neither  party  seems  to  have  been 
averse.  The  Achseans  looked  with  contempt  upon  the  youth 
of  Cleomenes,  Idng  id  Sparta;  and  Cleomenes  was  both 
desirous  of  military  fsme,  and  hoped  to  find  in  the  events  of 
war  some  favourable  opportuni^  for  effecting  the  civil 
changes  at  home  which  he  desired.  Aristomachus,  the  late 
tyrantof  Argos,  was  strategns  when  the  war  began.  Aratus 
had  dissuaded  him  fifom  engaging  in  it,  and  had  sufficient 
influence  to  prevent  his  giving  battle  when  the  hostile  armies 
were  first  opposed  to  each  other  at  Pallantium,  in  Arcadia, 
though  the  Achsans  were  20,000  strong,  and  the  Lacedse- 
monian  army  consisted  of  only  5000  men.  This  raised 
the  spirits  of  the  Lacedsmonians,  and  in  the  following 
campaigns  Cleomenes  was  generally  successful.  He  de- 
feated Aratus  in  the  next  year  at  Mount  Lyceum  in  Arca- 
dia; but  the  Aduean  general  retrieved  this  mishap  by 
gaining  possession  of  Mantineia  in  his  retreat  Soon  after, 
another  battle  was  won  by  Cleomenes  under  the  walls  of 
Megalopolis,  in  which  Lysiadas  wa^  killed ;  and  on  this 
occasion  Aratus  was  loudly,  and  it  should  seem  justly,  cen- 
sured for  his  slackness  and  want  of  enterprise.  The  war 
languished  while  Cleomenes  was  occupied  by  the  revolution 
in  Sparta ;  but  when  that  was  completed,  he  resumed  his 
■ucoessfid  career.  He  regained  Mantineia,  invaded  AchsMi, 
and  won  a  great  victory  at  Dyme;  he  took  Peilene  and 
some  other  towns ;  Argos,  Phlius,  Epidaurus,  TrcBsen,  Her- 
mione,  went  over  to  him ;  and  Corinth  passed  into  his  hands, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Acrocorinthus,  which  still  re- 
mained in  custody  of  the  Achssans.  Aratus,  though  re- 
elected, had  reftised  to  accept  the  office  of  strategns,  whether 
from  anger  at  some  censures  which  bad  been  passed  on  him 
after  his  late  defeats,  or  firom  a  fear  of  being  unable  to  ex- 
tricate the  AdiSDans  from  the  difficulties  in  which  the  war 
with  Sparta  had  involved  them.  He  was  much  censured, 
both  in  his  own  time  and  afterwards,  for  having  brought 
the  vessel  of  the  state  mto  danger,  and  then  abandoning  the 
hehn  to  others.    Though  ostonsttily  in  a  private  station,  he 
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OQDtinued  to  ezaoite  hit  nsoal  oontroUing  influence.  To 
«xtrieate  himself  from  the  difficulties  in  which  he  was  in- 
volved, he  adopted  the  disgraceful  expedient  of  inviting  hai^k 
the  Macedonians,  whom  ne  had  heen  at  so  much  pains  to 
expel  fix>m  the  Peloponnesus.  He  had  heen  already  engaged 
in  negotiation  with  Antigonus  Doson,  during  that  course  of 
successes  which  put  Argos  and  so  many  other  places  into  the 
hands  of  Cleomenes.  Having  prepared  the  way  for  reconcilia- 
tion, and  ascertained  that  Antigonus  was  not  unwilling  to 
form  an  alliance  with  the  Achseans  after  the  hatUe  of  Dyme, 
he  advised  them  to  mtAie  a  formal  application  to  that  monarch 
for  assistance.  Antigonus.  however,  required  that  the  Acro- 
oorinthus  should  he  placed  in  his  hands  as  the  price  of  his 
services:  and  this  open  invasion  of  the  lihertieii  of  Corinth, 
a  confederate  city,  could  not  he  tolerated.  But  the  voluntary 
revolt  of  the  Corinthians  T^emoved  this  difficulty,  and  the 
Acheans  forthwith  transferred  the  citadel  to  the  custody  of 
Antigonus.  Cleomenes  took  up  a  station  to  defend  the 
Isthmus,  hut  he  was  ohliged  to  ahandon  it  in  consequence 
of  a  counter-revolution  at  Argos,  which  returned  to  the 
Aehssan  alliance,  and  Antigonus  entered  Peloponnesus  un- 
opposed (B.C.  224).  He  took  several  cities  in  Arcadiai,  which 
he  deUvered  to  the  Megalopolitans,  and  going  to  iEgium  to 
confer  with  the  Achoean  congress^  was  appoint^  oommander- 
in  chief  of  the  confederate  army.  In  the  following  year  he 
took  Tesrea,  Orchomenus,  and  Mantineia ;  hut  thu  success 
was  oi>unterhalanced  hv  the  loss  of  Megalopolis,  which  Cle- 
omenes plundered,  and  almost  destroyed.  In  the  following 
year,  b.c.  222.  Antigonus  defeated  Cleomenes  in  the  decisive 
battle  of  Sellasia,  which  put  an  end  to  the  war.  The  Mace- 
>  donian  king  entered  unopposed  into  Sparta,  hut  he  treated 
it  with  respect;  and  contented  himself  with  undoing  the 
changes  which  Cleomenes  had  made.  Cleomenes  fled  to 
Egypt,  where  he  died,  and  Antigonus  died  shortly  after  in 
Macedonia,  e^joinin^^  Philip,  his  nephew  and  suocesaor,  to 
regulate  his  policy  in  Qreeee  strictly  by  the  eounielt  of 
Aratut. 

Peace  followed  the  battle  of  Sellasia,  and  fbr  a  time  Pe- 
lopoanesus  was  quiet.  This,  however,  was  of  short  duration. 
Of  the  character  of  the  iEtelian  tribes  we  have  alreadv  spoken. 
Sometimes  in  alliance,  sometimes  at  war,  with  the  AcMans, 
as  their  interest  prompted,  they  were  never  in  firm  friend- 
ship with  a  people  whose  conduct  was  directed  in  the  main 
te  the  upholding  of  peace  and  order,  while  they  led  them- 
selves a  life  of  rapine,  gathering  by  the  strong  hand  those 
luxuries  from  theur  neighbours  which  they  were  too  indolent 
or  ignorant  to  procure  by  honest  industry.  A  series  of 
gross  provocations  induced  the  Ach»anB  to  deelara  war 
against  these  turbulent  mountaineers.  Aratus  took  an 
active  part  in  urging  this  measure,  and  being  elected  etra- 
tegus  tor  the  ensuing  year  (it  was  near  the  period  of  chanip 
ing  officers  when  these  transactions  oooumd),  he  antici- 
pated by  five  days  the  proper  time  for  enteringon  his  office, 
that  he  mieht  hasten  his  march  against  the  %tohans,  who 
were  already  engaged  in  ravaging  Mesaenia.  He  fkiled 
signally  in  th^  conduct  of  this  campaign :  once  at  Caphy», 
by  giving  battle  too  hastily,  in  which  he  was  deleateo,  B.C. 
220 ;  afterwards  by  suifering  the  enemy  to  continue  their 
depredations  unchecked,  and  neglecting  opportunities  of 
which  a  more  active  general  woukl  have  availed  himself. 
Great  oomplainto  were  made  at  the  next  congress ;  and 
Aratus  himself  seems  to  have  been  sensible  that  his  con- 
duct was  open  to  exception,  since,  in  defending  himself,  he 
urged  his  former  services  as  a  plea  fbr  passing  lightly  over 
his  error,  if  it  should  be  judged  that  anv  fiuilt  had  been 
committed  by  him.  .  The  api^  was  probably  suooetsful ; 
and  he  continued  to  retain  lus  wonted  influence. 

In  the  course  of  this  war,  Philip  II.,  the  youns  king  of 
Macedonia,  acted  as  general  of  the  Macedonian  and  Achssan 
army.  For  some  time  he  observed  his  uncle's  dying  com- 
mands, and  regulated  his  own  conduct  strictly  after  the 
counsels  of  Aratus;  and  he  displayed  such  ability,  pru- 
dence, and  justice,  as  gave. rise  to  the  fairest  expeotetions 
9f  his  reign.  Some  however  of  his  confidential  ministers, 
jealous  of  the  influence,  and  opposed  to  the  views  of  Aratus, 
used  every  means  to  destroy  that  statesman's  weight  with 
their  prinoe,  and  they  induced  Philip  to  procure  ti^e 
election  of  Eperatua  as  strategus,  an  avowed  opponent 
of  Aratus,  to  the  exclusion^  of  Aratus  himself.  This  in- 
terference produced  much  discontent  among  the  A^uaans. 
The  successful  candidate  was  a  person  of  little  estimation, 
and  humble  ability,  and  affairs  went  on  so  ill  in  his  hands, 
that  Philip  waa  forced  to  seek  a  reconciliation  with  Aratus.  ^ 


The  war  was  then  prosecuted  with  mecets  both  in  JBtoUa 
and  Peloponnesus.  All  parties,  however,  beoune  desirous 
of  peace.  Philip  sought  to  take  advantage  oi  the  distress 
to  which  the  Komans  were  reduced  by  Hannibal;  the 
AchsDans  wished  to  conclude  peace  wmle  ^e  advantage 
was  on  their  side ;  and  the  Atolians  were  glad  to  put  an 
end  to  a  struglgle  in  which  they  had  the  worst  Peace  was 
concluded  B.C.  217,  each  party  retaming  what  they  then 
possessed. 

The  extensive  prospeeta  of  ambition  opened  to  the  Mace- 
donian king  brought  to  light  the  seeds  of  evil  in  hb  character. 
Hitherto  lus  conduct  towards  his  Grecian  idlies  had  been 
generous  and  faithful ;  henceforth  his  desire  was  to  reduce 
all  Greece  under  his  power,  and  he  scrupled  at  few  things 
which  promised  to  forward  his  views.  The  counsels  of  Aratus 
became  distasteful  to  him,  and  the  authority  which  that 
statesman  had  insensibly  acauired  over  hhn  became  irk- 
some. Latteriy  indeed  the  policy  of  Philip  became  so  hate- 
fVil,  that  Aratus  withdrew  entirely  firom  his  court  and  society, 
fearing  to  incur  the  odium  <^  the  crimes  which  he  was 
constantly  committing.  Still  the  recollection  of  Aratus 
checked,  and  rendered  him  uneasy ;  and  to  rid  himself  of 
this  restraint  (if  Plutarch's  tale  be  true,  and  it  is  confirmed 
by  Polvbius),  he  procured  the  death  of  his  old  friend  and  guide 
by  a  slow  poison.  Aratus  folt  the  blow,  and  knew  the  au- 
thor;  but  feeling  that  complaint  was  useless,  he  endured  it 
in  silence,  with  ttie  single  exception  that  he  once  obi^erved 
to  a  friend  who  was  shocked  at  seeing  him  spit  blood,  *  Such, 
Cephalon,  are  the  rewards  of  the  friendship  of  kings.*  (Poiy  b. 
viii.  14.)  He  died  B.C.  213.  The  honour  of  being  his  burial- 
place  was  disputed  between  Sicyon  and  i^um  in  Achea, 
where  he  died,  and  adiudged  by  the  Delphian  oracle  to  the 
fbrmer.  He  was  splenmdlv  interred  there,  and  a  monument 
erected  to  him.  He  was  nonoured  by  the  Sicyonians  as  the 
father,  founder,  and  saviour  of  their  dty ;  and  twice  a  year, 
on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth,  and  ef  the  restoration  of 
liberty  to  the  dty,  a  religious  festival  was  celebrated  in  his 
honour. 

He  wrdte  a  history  of  his  own  tfanes,  oititled  Cofnmtfit- 
tariei  (ending  with  the  year  220),  which,  unfortunately, 
have  not  come  down  to  us.  It  has  received  high  praise  firom 
Pblybius,  as  containing  'very  fkiihfhl  and  clear  memorials 
of  lus  own  times ;'  and  from  the  close  of  this  work  Polybius 
chose  to  commence  his  own  history.  P^oticulan  of  the  lifo 
of  Aratus  will  be  fbund  in  Polybius,  tib.  ii.  to  ix.  inclusive ; 
aad  in  Phitaroh,  lives  of  Aratus,  and  CleOmenei. 

There  is  a  chapter  devoted  to  this  subject  in  the  Bneydo- 
podia  MgiropoHtana,  firom  which  the  dates  here  given  some- 
timea  vary.  We  have  follovred  our  usual  guide,  CUston,  in 
his ' FoitiH^Uemei^  firom  the  124th  OWmp.  to  the  death 
of  Au^ustiu.*  See  also  Schloaser  s  UnivertalhiHorUche 
Ueberncht  (ii.  1.),  whose  jifdgment  on  the  character  ef  Ara- 
tus is  unfovourable,  and  perhaps  just, 

ARAUCANIANS,  the  name  ||iven  to  a  South  American 
tribe,  inhabiting  a  country  comprised  between  16^  44'  and 
39*'  50^  S.  lat,  and  70""  and  74''  30'  W.  Ions.,  and  boui^  on 
the  B.  by  the  great  CordiUera  of  the  Andes,  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean  on  the  W.,  by  the  river  Bio-bio  on  the  N.,  aiul  by  the 
Valdivia  or  CallacaUa  on  the  S.  It  extends  about  1 86  miles 
alonff  the  coast ;  the  Ineadth  firom  the  sea  to  the  crest  of 
the  Andes  is  perhaps  about  1 50  miles.  The  people  take  the 
name  of  Araucanians  from  the  province  of  Areuco,  which 
is  the  smallest  in  the  state ;  and  pride  themselves  in  being 
called  Auca,  which,  according  to  Molina,  means  fVank, 
or  firee.  The  Spaniards,  who  had  served  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  afterwards  fought  in  Chili,  called  the  country 
Araucanian  Flanders,  or  tAe  Invindble  State.  The  pro- 
ductions of  the  soil  are  in  general  the  same  as  those  of 
Chili. 

The  territory  of  Araucania  has  bem  divided  firom  time 
immemorial  fi:om  north  to  south  into  four  parallel  puthan- 
fnapM  (otherwise  written  uthaimapw\  or  tetrarchies,  almost 
equal  in  extent,  which  are  called  tauguen-mapu  or  the  mari- 
time country*  lehunrmapu  or  plain^  country,  tnapir^-mupH 
or  country  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  and  fdr^-maipu  or 
country  of  the  Andes.  Bvery  vuihanmupu  is  subdivided 
into  five  iUarehues  or  provinces,  and  every  illarthue  into 
nine  rekuti  or  districts.  The  maritime  country  comorises 
the  provinces  of  Arauco,  JucapeL  Ilbcura,  Boroa,  and  Nag- 
tolten.  The  plahi  country  includes  those  of  Encol,  Puren, 
Repocura,  Maqueffua,  and  Mariquina.  That  at  the  foot  of 
the  Andes  comprises  the  districts  of  Marven,  Cdhue,  Cha- 
caico.  Quecheregua,  and  Ghiaoaguiu    Thojrovhioe  of  tha 
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Andes  WM  toxi«rly  postttMod  by  a  scqpiu^te  tnbe,  ^c^^ 
«bMi  which  a^rwwrds  became  united  to  the  Araucaiuane, 

The  geveroment  of  tb^  AntiieamaDg  is  aristocmtioal,  aod 
is  oomposed  of  thfoe  (mien :.  $be  toqui^t  (he  »po'uhimi0, 
and  the  ulmenes^  The  toquik  are  ibur  indei^Qdeiit  chiefs* 
every  oae  presiding  OTejr  one  yuthan-mapu ;  ibair  nania  is 
derived  firom  the  verb  i^tdn,  to  judge  or  rule-  Though 
independent  of  one  another,  they  form  a  federal  union  m 
the  BnbUo  weUsre.  The  apo-nlmenes  have  the  oonuaand 
of  the  provinces  under  their  respective  toonis,  and  the 
ulmenes  preside  over  the  rehHe0  or  districts*  The  badge  or 
device  of  the  toaoi  is  i^  porphyry  or  marble  axe. .  The  apo* 
ulmenes  and  uuntnes  have  staves  with  ^Iver  heads,  but 
the  firmer  are  cUstinguished  by  a  silver  ring  round  the 
middle  of  their  staves.  All  these  dignities  are  hereditary 
in  the  male  line,  in  the  eider  of  primogeniture.  The  tenuis 
possess  hut  a  shadow  of  soverai^ty ;  tne  real  power  resides 
m  the  vutaco^f  or  mieacoifdg,  the  groal  eouneil,  or  eeunoil 
of  the  Araueamans,  This  diet  is  eomposed  of  the  toauis, 
the  apo-ulmenes  and  ulmenes*  and  is  held  in  some  plain 
or  vaUey>  whenever  any  affiiir  of  importance  is  to  be  decided 
upon.  Previous  to  their  meeting  they  have  their  games 
and  spores. 

Their  odmapu  or  code  of  laws  consists  simply  of  tradi* 
tionary  ci^toms.  The  laws  which  are  the  most  distinctly 
defined  are  those  which  regard  the  district  of  every  toqui,  and 
the  succession  and  union  of  the  tetrarchies.  The  eleo^n  of 
the  principal  officers  in  time  of  war  and  the  convocation  of 
the  diet  reside  in  the  toquis.  No  toqui  can  ever  rule  over 
more  than  one  tetrarehy.  The  suljeotB  are  not  bound  to 
render  their  diief  any  sort  of  personal  service  ^cept  .in 
time  of  war ;  be  supports  himself  by  Ms  own  private  pr^ 
perty.  When  the  male  line  of  the  chief  becomes  extineti  the 
peojde  choose  another  ruler  out  of  the  fkmily  that  is  meet 
agreeable  to  tiiem,  but  before  giving  the  new  sovereign  his 
power,  they  present  him  to  the  oth^  toquis  to  be  acknowt 
lodged  by  them. 

The  crimes  which  am  visited  with  the  greatest  severity 
of  the  law  are  treason,  murder*  adultery*  theft  when  to  any 
considerabie  amount,  and  witcherait:  the  murderer  may 
escape  punishment  by  compounding  with  the  offsnded  fhmily. 
Fathers  possess  the  right  of  ptmuhing  their  ohildren*  or 
any  other  individual  of  their  fkmily,  even  with  death,  when** 
ever  they  may  think  proper.  The  sorcerer  is  first  tortured 
by  fire  in  order  to  compel  him  to  deelare  his  acoompticas, 
and  then  stabbed.  The  smaller  crimes  are  punished  by 
the  law  of  retaliation,  called  by  them  ihanhnoo.  Any  one 
fbund  guilty  of  a  capital  ofibnce  is  immediately  put  to  death, 
prisons  not  being  in  general  use  when  Molina  wrote. 

The  military  government  of  the  Araucanians,  though  not 
BK>re  complete  than  the  civU  and  criminal  codes,  '>bows  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  intelligenee.  When  the  council  has  d»* 
cidbd  upon  war,  they*  proceed  to  choose  a  or  omander  fh>m 
among  the  fb\fr  toquis,  but  if  none  of  ther  possess  the  no-* 
oessary  qualifications,  an  ulmen,  or  even  any  other  infbrior 
officer,  is  chosen.  The  general  having  ac  opted  the  office,  as- 
sumes  the  title  of  toqui,  and  takes  t&e  a*  e,  which  all  the  other 
toquis  are  obliged  to  lay  down  durir  ^  the  time  of  his  dicta- 
torship. This  ceases  with  the  war.  Foth  the  toquis  and  all  the 
other  officers  strear  allegiance  to  \im :  ^e  general  then  ap* 
points  a  vice-toqui  and  the  officer ,  of  his  atafV,  the  latter  nomi- 
nating their  subaltern  officers.  The  vice-toqui  is  generally 
taken  firom  the  tribe  of  the  ^  uelehes.  A  messenger,  called 
-hu^rquen,  is  llien  sent  to  >innounoe  the  war  to  the  friendly 
tribes,  and  even  to  the  Indians  who  live  among  the  Spaniards. 
His  credentials  consist '. n  ^  small  bundle  of  arrows  tied  with 
a  red  thread  |  if  the  war  has  already  begun*  they  ][mt  in 
^e  centre  the  finge.  of  a  dead  enemy.  This  expedition  is 
called  the  fAlqudirn  or  running  the  arrqw,  and  is  done  with 
such  sectesy,  par'ioularty  in  the  possesions  of  the  Spanisrds, 
that  it  has  rarely  been  discovered.  The  dictator  then  re- 
quhres  ttom  '.ach  of  the  toquis  his  allotted  contingent  of 
men,  and  t>;e  levv  is  made  by  the^tpo^ulmenes  and  ulmenes 
without  ray  fiillculty,  as  no  Arauoanian  ever  refhses  to 
come  f^rwttd  in  defence  of  his  country's  liberty.  Thus 
the  9*Jkf  is  formed  with  the  ffreaiest  fhcittty  and  nrompti- 
ludc  It  consists  generally  of  five  or  six  ttkousand  men, 
ber'des  a  large  body  of  reserve. 

'Hie  Arau<»inian  army  consists  of  cavalry  and  inihntry : 
fie  former  was  not  known  smong  them  bdbre  the  arrival  of 
che  Spaniards ;  but  they  soon  reared  a  fine  breed  of  horses, 
and  in  1668  they  were  able  to  equip  some  squadrons  fi>r  the 
The  toqui  Cadeguala  was  the  first  who  established 


a  regular  body  of  cavabry  in  1585*  The  infantrv  is  formed 
into  regimente,  each  consisting  of  1 000  men  ^vided  inti9 
fen  companies;  everv  regimenthas  a  Hag  with  a  star  em^ 
broiderml  npon  it,  which  is  the  anns  of  the  nation*  The 
eavalry  is  divided  in  the  same  wav,  but  the  number  of  horse^ 
men  is  not  always  the  same.  The  sddiors  wear  no  uniform* 
but  tboy  put  on,  under  their  usual  dress,  a  cuirass  made  of 
loi^r  hardened  by  means  of  a  certain  varnish.  Their 
helmets  and  shields  arc  also  constructed  of  the  same  ma-» 
ieria)«  The  cavalry  are  armed  with  lances  and  swords,  and 
the  infantry  wi(h  pikes  and  clubs  fumished  with  iron*  Fom 
merlv  they  used  toe  sling  and  the  bow*  but  experience  baa 
taught  them  that  close  combat  was  more  effectual  against 
the  fire-arms  of  the  Spaniards.  The  Araucanians  have  never 
boon  nble  to  discover  the  secret  of  manu^turing  jpinpowder* 
They  were  at  first  very  anxious  to  possess  9t  Having 
observed  some  negroes  among  the  Spaniards,  they  supposed 
that  ffunpowdey,  from  its  blackness,  was  extracted  from 
their  bodies.  Oqe  of  th^  poor  negroes  having  bad  th« 
misfortune  to  fidl  into  their  bands  offered  them  the  opportu* 
nitj  of  trying  the  experiment*  He  was  firsi  flayed  from  bead 
to  foot,  and  then  burnt  to  ginders,  but  tbe^resuU  only  iwrvad 
tosbow  them  the  fallacy  of  their  chemical  knowledge,  They 
have  occasionally  made  use  of  the  guns  which  they  beve  al 
diferent  times  taken  trom  the  Spaniards,  but*  perhaps  from 
their  strong  pr^udioa  against  anything  derived  from  the 
Europeans,  they  have  never,  generally  adopted  them,  Tha 
army,  on  its  march*  is  always  preceded  by  an  advanced 
guard  to  prevent  any  surprise.  The  in&ntry  in  usually  all 
mounted  on  horseback  until  tbev  discover  the  enemy*  when 
they  immediately  dismount  and  form  themselves  into  com 
panics*  Baoh  soldier  carries  with  him  his  own  provisions, 
eonsiirting  of  some  roasted  meal  or  flour  in  a  bag,  a  small 
quantity  of  wbiidi  mixed  with  oold  or  warm  water  serves 
them  fiur  ibod  until  they  srrive  at  the  enemy's  territory.  In 
this  manner  their  armies,  unincumbered  with  any  soA 
^  haggage,  move  witk  gre%t  expedition.  The  prudence 
displayed  in  their  encampments,  particulariy  at  night,  ia 
admirable.  Having  formed  an  entrenciiment  reUnd  the 
oamp  with  ditches  covered  with  branehea  of  tsees  and 
bramUos,  diey  place  their  centinela  around.  Sverv  soldier* 
to  show  his  vigilanca,  is  obliged  to  keep  a  fire  all  nigut  befbm 
his  tent 

After  the  battle,  every  soldier  is  the  righ^il  master  of  the 
prise  which  he  himsMf  has  made,  but  when  the  booty  has 
been  taken  in  common,  H  is  divided  equally  among  them 
all,  the  toqui  himself  having  no  greater  share  iir  it  than  thn 
private  soldier. 

Oneofthe  lawsof  te  military  oode  of  the  Amuqaaisna 
piesDribea,  that  after  ^  batUe  one  of  the  prioenefB  must  ba 
saerificed  to  the  manes  of  the  hemes  who  have  fisUen.  ThiC 
ceremony  is  called  the  pntkineon  or  dance  of  4he  dead, 
^rtunately  1^  honid  custom  is  so  mrely  perftyimed,  that 
in  the  space  of  two  hundred  years,  it  is  said,  only  two  Of 
these  festivals  oocnired. 

When  the  enemy  sues  finr  peace,  a  great  congress  is  held, 
generally  in  an  extensive  plain  between  the  rivers  Bio4>ip 
and  Dunqneco*  on  the  boundaries  of  Chili  and  Araucanfa. 
The  Spanish  president  and  ^  Arauoanian  toqui,  accom- 
panied bv  Ibur  deputies  ftom  the  respective  utbalmapus, 
without  the  unanimous  eonsent  of  whom  the  oeaoe  cannot 
be  ratified,  repair  thither.  The  two  nations  then  encamp 
at  the  distance  of  two  miles  firom  each  other.  ^  The  confer- 
enoe  is  opened  by  many  tedious  compHments  on  each  side, 
and  in  sign  of  reemrocal  friendship,  the  staves  of  the  ulmi^nei 
and  that  of  the  Spanish  president  are  tied  together,  arid 
plaeed  in  the  middle  of  the  assembly.  An  Araucanian 
orator  then  makes  a  long  hamngue  in  the  Araucanian  Ian- 
gttage,  expatiating  at  great  len^  on  the  evibof  war  and 
&e  advantages  of  peaces  a  similar  one  firom  the  Spanish 
president  is  made  in  reply,  which  is^  translated  Word  fbf 
word  by  an  interpreter.  The  articles  of  the  treaty  are  then 
signed  and  ratified  by  the  sacrifice  of  several  Chifibneqnes  or 
Chilian  llamas,  with  the  Mood  of  Which  the  toqui  sprinkles  a 
branch  of  cinnamon,  and  presents  it  to  the  president  as  a 
token  of  friendship.  A  festival  is  then  b^  in  which  ^e 
Spanish  iM^sident  dines  with  the  toqui  and  the  ulmenes, 
and  makes  tlram  a  magnificent  present  in  the  name  of  his 
sovereign. 

The  rellgiouQ  system  of  the  Araneaniane  i^  in  acconUnce 
with  dieir  {Political  system  of  government^  They  aeknow* 
hidge  a  Supretne  Being,  whom  they  cidl  Pilktn,  k  word  de* 
rived  ttompuUif '  the  soul,*  which  means  the  essential  soul  or 
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gpirit  Tbey  give  bim  the  epithets  of  Gtt«nu-Pittanp  or 'the 
Mist  id  HeavMU*  V^H^m,  'Omt  Beift«/  raMtM^, 
'  Crattoff  ef  All/  £^  The  iuiiv«nal  goretliBeftt  of  ^bmt 
P%Ua»  i«  tivolif  ^  their  owll.  He  is  ^  freet  to([i2i  of  the 
iuuveree«  %od  hw  hit  apo-nliaeaea  end  ulmenee  to  ftma^ 
ever  the  infedw  effeure.  The  prinoipel  of  theee  lAfMit 
deiUes  Ai^  the  .^ptma«llM^  eir  *  god  of  wan*  end  t^ 
'  the  beoeflcent  god^  the  frieod  of  the  humahkitMl*  There 
is  also  the  G'lMcti^  oK  Ht$teUmi  (for  it  is  indiflbrent  wfaioh 
mitial  letter  is  used),  who  is  the  author  of  eril.  Ne  miste% 
tune  happens  to  an  Afi^ttoaniaii  whiel^  is  not  attributed  ta 
this  malignant  being.  If  a  horse  is  tired^  the  Gueeuhu  has 
been  riding  on  its  baok ;  4f  the  earth  quahefe*  it  is  because  the 
Gueoubu  has  shaken  it ;  if  a  fHend  dies«  he  has  been  suflb* 
pted  by  the  Gueoubu.  On  the  contrary,  the  good  Meuton» 
oy  the  agency  of  his  celestial  ulmenes,  is  oonstautly  endea« 
vouring  to  cheek  his  niaUgnant  influenoe.  Thise  spirits  of 
genii  are  male  and  fepsale ;  the  former  are  eelled  Cfon,  And 
the  httet  Amei-Mulghen,  wr  spiritual  nymphs,  eoe  of  whieh 
latter  is  constantly  attendant  on  evei^  Araucenian ;  and  se 
firmly  are  they  persuaded  of  tHb  truth  of  this  iaflueBee* 
that  when  any  one  has  been  fortunate  in  anything,  he  mt* 
presees  his  satisfaction  by  saying,  Nim  etd  fit  AnS^Mal* 
ghefh,  that  is,  *  I  have  my  nymph  by  me/  As  their  earthly 
rulers  require  no  particular  service  of  them,  the  ArauoaBians 
suppose  that  the  Supreme  Being  also  requires  no  sort  of 
trorship;  aoc(Mrdingly«  they  have  neither  templea,  idols^ 
nor  pnests,  and  olfor  pp  saoriftcses  except  on  some  aoUmn 
occasion,  when  they  offer  a  llama,  and  bum  tobaooo,  as  the 
incense  most  gratefnl  to  their  divinities*  .  They  are  very 
Superstitious :  an  Araucanian,  who  fhoes  a  cannotl  with  in* 
trepid  valour,  is  terrified  at  tbe  sight  of  an  owL 

One  of  the  chief  articles  of  th«r  ^Uffion  is,  the  immor* 
tslity  of  the  soul. '  They  aoknowledffe  wat  man  is  fbfmed 
of  two  substances,  the  a$»ca,  or  bochr,  and  the  am  ottmiiit 
soul,  and  that  the  latter  is  anotmoiut  or  incorpdreat  end 
mugealu,  immortal.  After  the  death  of  the  booy,  the  soul 
u  taken  by  a  spirit  to  a  place  called  guekhemam,  or  the 
abode  of  the  men  on  the  other  side  of  too  mountains,  whieh 
place,  according  to  some,  is  divided  into  two  regicms,  one  of 
bliss  for  the  good,  and  another  of  misery  for  the  wicked ;  but 
others  pretend  that  they  will  all  be  there  eternally  happy, 
and  that  tiieir  actions  during  the  life  of  the  body  have  no 
influence  on  their  future  state. 

As  soon  as  an  Araucanian  dies,  the  body  is  laid  upon  the 
ground,  and  all  the  Iriends  of  the  deceased  sit  round  it 
uttering  mournful  lamentations  for  some  time.  It  is  then 
placed  on  a  high  bier,  clad  in  the  richest  ffarmenta,  and  the 
night  U  passed  in  weeping,  eating,  and  drinking.  This 
fhneral  festival  is  called  curicahuin  or  the  black  fostival*  that 
colour  being  with  them  the  colour  of  mourning.  On  the 
following  day,  and  sometimes  two  or  three  days  altw  death, 
the  body  is  taken  to  the  elium,  or  burial-ground  of  the 
family,  which  is  generally  on  some  high  hill  or  in  a  wood. 
Two  young  men  on  horseback,  running  at  full  sposd,  pte- 
eede  the  funeral  procession ;  these  are  followed  by  the  bier, 
which  is  carried  oy  the  nearest  relations  oi  the  deeeeeed. 
A  number  of  women  accompany  the  proceesion,  uttering 
lamentable  cries,  and  another  woman  follows  behind,  strew- 
ing the  road  with  ashes,  which  they  imwne  will  prevent  the 
soul  returning  to  its  earthly  abode.  When  they  arrive  et 
the  burial-ground,  the  body  is  placed  in  the  grave,  surrounded 
by  his  arms  if  a  man.  and  oy  female  implements  if  ft  woman^ 
together  with  several  dishes  full  of  viotUBls,'and  some  veeeels 
fUn  of  cMchot  or  wine.  Sometimes  a  horse  is  kiUedi  imd 
buried  with  the  body.  It  is  then  oevered  with  earth,  and 
several  stones  piled  un  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid.  A  great 
QUlintity  of  chicha  is  then  poured  upon  it  aa  a  fiuawral  lihi^ 
Witt,  and  the  company  return  home. 

In  the  new  state  of  existence,  the  soul  being  IVee  flron 
the  incumbrance  of  the  body,  pursues  with  greater  &^ty 
«nd  perfection  all  the  occupations  that  it  hm  in  the  body* 
Wives  return  to  the  hoeom  of  their  husbands,  and  ehiiifeii 
rejoin  their  parents,  but  no  new  children  are  bom. 

They  also  preserve  the  .tradition  of  a  universal  deluge 
ficm  which  a  few  persons  were  saved  on  the  top  of  amountam 
having  three  points,  called  by  them  the  Ttugtkeg  or  *  Thus* 
dering  Mountain/  which  floated  upon  the  waters.  As  thU 
deluge  was  preceded  by  an  earthquake  and  a  vok^ftnie  eni^ 
tion,  whenever  these  pnenemena  take  place  the  inhabitaii%i 
betake  themselves  to  one  of  those  mountains  in  the  Andes 
which  resembles  the  Thegtheg,  carrying  with  them  en  abua- 
dant  supply  rf  proviaioai,  and  sovenl  weedea  platei  le 


protect  their  heads  against  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun  in 
SMelhe  nnvAlaia  should  be  ralltd  tee  he«i»«»  Oiat  b^dy. 

The  AnuhMttiens  divide  their  years  intd  seasons,  tnbnthi, 
and  days,  as  we  de.  Theit  vear  is  solar,  and  begins  pn  the 
tsd  of  Dedember,  or  immediitely  after  thefr  summer  sol- 
stice, wUflh  thiv  sell  tkmMMlhiMtm,  thet  is,  *  the  end  and 
beginniAg  ^  the  yf  ar/  and  the  Wtet^  solstice  they  call 
udaMiipwiUu^  or « divider  of  the  yeaf/  These  )K)ints  they 
dtftermuMi  with  some  degree  ef  aeearacy  by  the  solstitial 
shadows.  Their  ikipaaUu,  or  year,  is  divided  into  twelve 
m^^en^  er  moons,  ctf  thirty  days  eaeh$  and  flVe  days  are 
added,  {irohebly,  to  the  lael  month.  They  neme  their 
meoths  fH»m  eome  ooeurrenoe  which  takes  place  in 'each,  as 
AimnHiuffen^ '  mc^A  of  the  fruit,*  whieh  eetresponds  to  our 
Jaauary ;  Cqfi^tfjfeHf  February,  or  the '  herrest  month,'  Itc. 
They  divide  the  netural  day  toto  two  equal  parte,  and  these 
agaia  they  subdivide  into  twelve  parts,  six  ibr  the  day  and 
six  for  the  night;  thus  their  uagitUth  or  heur,  b  equal  to 
two  of  ourtT)  They  measure  their  hours  by  the  altitude  of 
the  sun  hi  the  day,  and  by  the  start  at  night,  without  the 
aid  of  any  instruments.  In  civil  affairs  they  reekon  their 
time  by  days,  mornings,  er  nights.  They  divide  the  stars 
into  pilf  eonsteUations,  and  diranguish  them  by  the  number 
of  stars  whidi  everyone  eonsists  of  i  thus,  the  pleiadee  they 
eall  et^u-pait  or  *  the  constellation  of  six.'  They  able  distin-  ' 
guish  them  ftom  the  planets,  whieh  they  call  gtm,  from  the 
verb  ^ami,  to  wash,  supposiuff  that  when  they  set  they  sink 
inU>  the  sea.  They  belidve  Uiem  to  be  inhabited,  for  which 
reason  they  call  them  countries,  as  cttfm-mafUf  tiie  country 
of  the  moon.  Bdipeee  are  not  oonsideMd  by  these  people 
aa  bad  omens,  but  as  simple  natural  pheneesent,  the  eause 
of  which  they  do  not  know.  An  eeupee  of  the  sun  they 
eall  Aqf-iHtfti,  and  that  of  the  moon  iay-cwfen,  that  is, '  the 
death  of  the  sun  Or  moon/  Comets  are  considered  by  them 
aa  terrestrial  exhalations  which  heeome  ignited  in  the 
itmoephere,  but  they  are  not  terrified  by  their  ai^earance. 

The  only  sciences  which  they  cultivate  are,  oratory,  poetry, 
and  medicine.  Of  these  sdencee  oratory  is  that  wnion  they 
hold  in  the  highest  esteem.  The  eldest  son  of  an  ulmen  who 
is  not  a  proflcisnt  in  thi^  art  is  excluded  fhnn  the  suecee- 
sion:  for  this  reason  they  take  their  ehildrmi  to  their  national 
assemblies,  and  accustom  ibem,  at  a  very  eerly  period*  to 
vfmwk  in  puUie.  Their  poets  are  ealled  gewtpint '  or  lords  of 
sipeeeh/  Their  poems,  whieh  are  transmitted  horn  fbthcr  to 
son,  generally  have  reference  to  the  exploits  of  their  heroes, 
vsA  the  measure  most  generally  adopted  in  thefar  eompoei* 
tioUa  if  that  of  eight  or  eleven  syllables.  They  are  so  care- 
ful to  preserve  tMr  language  ui  all  its  purity,  that  when  a 
foreigner  settlee  among  them  he  is  obliged  to  change  his 
neme  for  an  Araucanian  one ;  even  the  misskmaries  have 
been  compelled  to  adopt  that  practice,  and  to  submit  to 
he  interrupted  in  their  sermons  by  th^  auditory  at  every 
fiMllt  they  moke.  Thaugh  many  *  Aiawaoians  knew  the 
Spenish  knguage,  they  will  ratner  submit,  on  all  public 
ooceeions,  to  the  tedkms  explanation  of  an  mtevpiwter  than 
adopt  the  Spanish  tongue. 

Ilie  languaee,  though  not  written  by  the  Araucanians,  is 
very  copious.  MoUna  says  that,  aoeotding  to  the  vocabuleriee 
which  are  in  existence,  the  best  of  which  is  far  firom  perfect, 
its  radicel  words,  which  am  aeneraUy  monosyllables  or  dit^ 
syllables,  amount  to  ld73.  These  ruots  are  sus^plible  of  an^ 
indefinite  number  of  eombmations.  Owing  to  the  want  of 
guttural  and  hai^h  aounda,  and  to  the  great  variety  in  ac* 
eentuafingthe  weeds,  it  ia  very  sweet  and  harmonieue ;  Its 
etymekigy  is  very  simple  and  regular.  There  is  not  a  single 
neun  or  v^b  inegtilar.  One  declension  serves  for  all  nouns, 
and  the  sisns  V  the  difierent  caaea  are  the  same  in  the  sin*- 
gular»  dual,  and  plural  i  thuathey  sayeAao-ini,of  thefioheri 
ch^» •gW'fJJi  ef  the  tWo  lathees;  and  fm-dmo-fd,  of  Uie 
Athera.  The  genders  are  eenflned  to  werda  designating 
animate  beings.  The  mtoeuline  ia  expressed  by  hmntu^ 
a  mals,  and  the  feminine  by  dom%  a  female — e.g,  kutn- 
t^iK$kua^  a  dog,  domot/iehm&,  a  bttoh.  In  the  maseuline 
the  sign  is  generally  omitted.  The  mechanism  of  the  eon- 
Jug^tioB  is  also  very  simple.  The  terminations  of  the  indi- 
cative present  ere  n,  tmi,  t,  for  the  singular;  tw,  tetti,  igu, 
for  the  dual ;  and  ign,  im^,  igmt,  for  the  plural,  wlueh 
terminations  are  the  same  hi  all  tenses.  This  number  ef 
tenses  in  the  indiceitive  and  subjunetive  is^  two  fov  the 
nresent,  three  for  the  paet,  two  for  the  f utuiu,  and  twe  aorista. 
The  eharaoterisUo  sign  of  every  tense  is  ^aeed  between 
the  radical  and  the  teiminaitieB.  Thua  firom  elwi^  I  give,  fe 
nad  elu-bu-^I  did  gives  tiM 
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pftttiYo  If  farnMd  wHKi  j^fwi,  to  be;  e.  £.  •lu-jgen*  I  am 
ffivtn;  elu-ffe-«n,  I  will  be  g;iveiu  Substantively  adjec- 
tives, adverbs,  and  even  inteijections,  are  converted  into 
vei^  by  adding  an  n  to  the  word— tf.^.  elu,  a  gift,  elu-n,  to 
give;  eume,  good,  cwne-n,  to  be  eood;  tno,  close, tnon, to  be 
dose  by ;  alulii,  ah !  alulun,  to  feel  a  pain.  A^iectives  are 
converted  into  abstract  substantives  by  adding^  gen  to  them 
— tf.F.  cume,  good ;  cumegen^  goodness.  Intransitive  verbs 
are  cnanged  into  active  by  means  of  certain  particles :  thus 
finom  in,  to  eat,  i^n,  to  cause  one  to  eat  There  Is  in  this 
language  a  great  latitude  for  stringing  words  together,  and 
very  often  a  single  word  expresses  one  or  two  sentences : 
thus  the  Word  rucatunmaclopaen  means, '  pray  come  and 
help  me  to  build  a  house ;  *  wnicli  word  is  composed  of  ruca^ 
a  bouse;  /im,  build;  mo,  a  sign  of  entreaty;  do,  help; 
paen,  come.  The  only  books  existing  in  this  language  are 
cateclusms,  sermons,  prayers,  and  other  religious  books, 
translated  or  composed  \jy  the  Jesuits,  to  whose  labours  we 
are  also  indebted  for  most  of  the  grammars  and  dictionaries 
of  this  tongue. 

The  physicians  are  of  three  classes, — the  amjrivsi,  or 
empirics,  me  vUeus,  or  methodicaU  and  the  macMs,  who 
cure  by  spell;  the  first  of  these  physicians  employ  princi- 
pally simples  in  curing  diseases,  and  are  excellent  practi- 
tioners;  the  vUeui  pretend  that  all  contagious  diseases 
proceed  from  insects.  When  all  the  efforts  St  the  ampives 
and  vileus  have  proved  inefficient  in  curing  a  patient,  a 
machi  is  sent  for,  who,  after  practising  some  mvsterious 
ceremonies,  pretends  he  has  discover  ue  place  wnere  the 
magic  poison  lies,  and  reveals  the  name  of  the  person  sup- 
posed to  have  administered  it,  hereby  very  frequently  en- 
dangering the  life  of  some  innocent  individual.  They  have 
likewise  two  sorts  of  surgeons,— the  gtUcnve,  who  cures 
fhictures,  dislocations,  ulcers,  &c. ;  and  the  cuwve,  or  ana- 
tomizers,  so  called  because  they  are  principally  employed 
in  opening  the  bodies  of  such  as  die  of  unknown  maladies. 
Besides  me  above-mentioned  professions,  they  have  me- 
diani^  such  as  blacksmiths,  silvemmiths,  carpenters,  &c. 

The  Araucanians  have  as  many  wives  as  they  can  sup- 
port, or  rather  are  able  to  purchase ;  but,  as  in  all  other 
countries  where  polygamy  is  permitted,  it  is  only  the  rich 
who  enjoy  this  pnvilege :  the  poor  content  themselves  with 
one  or  two.  Celibaor  is  disgraceful  among  them.  An  old 
bachelor  is  called  tmcmopra,  which  means  a  useless  old  man ; 
and  cud^rat  a  useless  old  woman,  is  the  word  by  whidi  they 
designate  an  old  maid.  The  marriaia^e  ceremony  is  very  simple, 
and  consists  in  carrying  off  the  bnde  by  pretended  violence. 
When  the  bridegroom  has  fixed  with  his  future  father-in- 
law  the  sum  that  be  is  to  give  him  fo»  his  daughter,  he  goes, 
accompanied  by  some  of  his  friends,  to  surprise  the  bride  in 
some  retired  spot ;  she  is  then  seized,  placed  upon  the  horse 
of  her  future  nuiband,  and  conducted  to  the  house  of  the 
bridegroom,  where  the  nuptial  festival  is  celebrated.  The 
first  wife,  called  unendamot  is  always  considered  the  legiti- 
mate one,  and  respected  as  such  by  all  the  inawiomo,  or 
secondary  wives.  Each  wife  is  obUged  te  present  her 
husband  every  daywith  a  particular  dish  cooked  by  herself 
at  her  own  fire.  Thus  the  most  civil  manner  of  asking  an 
Araucanian  how  many  wives  he  has  is,  mivu  ctUhalgnmi  f 
or, '  how  many  fires  have  you  ?  *  It  is,  besides,  the  duty  of 
every  wife  to  furnish  her  husband  with  the  necessary  articles 
of  dress,  and  with  one  poncho  every  year.  The  Araucanian 
women  are  noted  for  the  cleanliness  not  only  of  their  houses 
and  clothes,  but  even  of  their  persons.  They  comb  their 
hair  twice  a  day,  and  wash  their  head  at  least  once  a  week 
wi^  the  bark  of  the  quUlatf,  or  quillaja  taponama,  which 
they  make  use  of  instead  of  soap.  Their  nabitations  are 
placed  near  the  banks  of  rivers,  in  which,  during  summer, 
the  men  bathe  several  times  a-day,  and  in  winter  at  least 
once  a-day.  The  women  also  bathe  regularly,  and  on  the 
verv  day  of  giving  birth  to  a  child  they  wash  both  the  infknt 
and  themselves  in  the  stream,  and  then  lay  it  upon  a  sort 
of  rush  cradle,  which  is  hung  on  the  ceiling,  covered  with 
soft  skins,  and  return  to  their  daily  occupations.  The  child 
is  generally  unclothed  until  it  be^ns  to  walk,  when  they 
put  on  it  a  very  loose  gown.  Their  moral  education  is  not 
more  constrained  than  their  physical.  Their  parents  instruct 
the  males  in  the  management  of  arms,  and  in  speaking 
their  language  with  fk^eoom,  elegance,  and  purity,  allowing 
them  to  do  everything  without  restraint;  they  very  seldom 
inflict  on  them  any  corporal  punishment,  as  in  their  opi- 
nioQ  this  practice  tends  to  degrade  them  and  make  them 
umaids. 


The  Araucanians  are  of  a  moderate  stature,  stxoiig,  fliiii^ 
eular,  and  well-built,  and  naturally  have  a  very  martial 
air.  It  is  exceedingly  rare  to  find  among  them  a  deformed 
person;  not  because,  as  some  have  erroneously  supposed, 
they  destroy  the  infants  who  are  bom  with  any  imperfec- 
tion, but  because  the  modes  of  life  and  other  obstacles,  which 
among  civilized  nations  prevent  the  action  of  nature,  are 
unknown  among  them.  Their  colour,  like  the  rest  of  the 
Americans,  is  that  of  copper,  although  somewhat  lighter; 
their  face  is  oval,  their  eyes  small,  but  lively  and  full  of 
expression,  the  nose  rather  flat,  the  mouth  pleasing,  with 
fine  regular  teeth;  the  lees  well  formed  and  muscular, 
with,  small  and  flat  feet,  in  general,  they  have  no  beard, 
because  they  take  particular  care  to  eradicate  every  hair 
that  grows  on  any  part  of  the  body  except  the  head,  the 
hair  of  which  they  never  cut,  but  dress  it  round  in  tresses. 
Old  age  is  seldom  perceptible  in  the  Araucanians  before 
their  sixtieth  year,  and  it  is  not  a  rare  occurrence  to  see  an 
Araucanian  eighty  years  of  age  without  a  single  grey  hair. 
Fre(}uently  they  attain  the*age  of  ninety  or  a  hundred  years. 
Their  moral  qualities  correspond  to  the  physical.  They  are 
bold,  intrepid,  courageous,  constant  in  enduring  the  fotigues 
of  war,  and  fearlessly  expose  their  lives  when  the  liberty 
of  their  country  is  at  stake.  They  are  also  exceedingly 
jealous  of  their  honour;  hospitable,  honest,  grate  Ail,  generous, 
and  humane  to  the  enemies  they  have  concjuered ;  but  they 
are  indolent  when  not  at  war,  addicted  to  intoxication,  pre- 
sumptuous, and  haughty. 

The  dress  of  the  men  o6nsists  of  a  shirt,  a  sort  of  jacket, 
with  small  tight  breeches,  and  a  poncAo,  which  is  a  piece 
of  cloth  simply  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  for  the  head  to 
pass  through,  falling  before  and  behind  down  to  the  knees, 
and  open  at  the  sides  like  a  cassock.  The  colour  of  their 
d^ess  is  generally  blue,  which  is  their  favourite  colour.  On 
their  heuls  they  wear  a  sort  of  band  like  a  diadem,  which 
in  time  of  war  is  ornamented  with  feathisra ;  they  also  wear 
a  sash  of  different  colours  round  the  waist.  Persons  of 
distinction  make  use  of  woollen  boots  of  diflferent  coloun 
and  leathern  sandals,  which  they  call  cheUe;  but  the  people 
go  bare-footed. 

The  dress  of  the  women  is  very  simple  and  modest,  con- 
sisting of  a  bng  tunic  or  gown  without  sleeves,  called  chiamal, 
fastened  to  the  shoulders  with  silver  buttons ;  a  sash  ruund 
the  waist ;  and  a  short  mantle  called  icheUa.  This  dress  is 
never  altered,  but  they  are  allowed  to  add  to  it  all  the  orna- 
ments which  their  fancy  or  vanity  may  prompt  tliem.  The 
colour  of  their  dress  is  also  blue.  The  haif  is  divided  into 
several  tresses,  which  they  allow  to  fall  down  their  shoulders ; 
their  head  is  adorned  with  false  emeralds,  called  Uianca^  to 
which  they  attach  a  high  value.  They  also  wear  necklacea 
and  bracelets  of  gloss  l^ods,  and  a  sort  of  square  ear-ringa 
made  of  silver.  Even  the  poorest  of  the  Araucanian  women 
has  upon  every  finger  a  ring  of  the  same  metal. 

The  Araucanians  build  their  habitations  along  the  banks 
of  rivers,  or  in  plains  where  there  is  a  facility  for  irrigation ; 
and  every  fafhily  is  anxious  to  occupy  that  piece  of  land 
which  they  inherited  from  their  ancestors.  They  never 
build  large  towns,  and  much  less  walled  cities,  which  they 
consider  as  marks  of  servitude. 

The  i^mes  of  skill  with  which  they  amuse  themselves 
are  eomican  or  chess,  and  the  guechu,  similar  to  buck- 
gammon,  both  of  which  they  knew  previous  to  the  arrival 
^  the  Spaniards.  Gymnastic  exercises  they  practise  most 
passionately ;  besides  wrestling  and  racing,  they  have  a  pecu- 
liar game  called  the  peuco,  representing  a  siege.  Twelve 
young  men  form  themselves  into  a  ring,  holding  each  other 
by  the  hands ;  in  the  middle  a  child  is  placed ;  an  equal 
number  of  assailants  attack  the  ring,  and  endeavour  to 
carry  off  the  child. 

Since  the  first  mvasion  in  1537,  the  Araucanians  have 
sustained  an  almost  uninterrupted  war  against  the  Spaniards 
for  neariy  three  hundred  years.  Valdivia,  one  of  the  first 
who  undertook  the  conauest  of  Chili,  founded  on  the  Arau- 
canian territory  the  settlements  of  Imperial,  Villarico,  Val- 
divia, and  Angol,  all  which  were  almost  entirely  destroyed 
by  the  toqui  Paillamachu  in  1602.  The  siege  of  Villarica 
lasted  two  years  and  eleven  months.  The  pious  Father 
Valdivia,  a  Jesuit  who  had  been  a  missionary  among  the 
Araucanians,  convinced  the  Spanish  government  of  the  ne- 
cessity and  ad\*antage  of  being  at  peace  with  them,  and  the 
negotiations  were  in  a  state  of  forwardness  when  the  i^ifor- 
tunate  circumstance  occurred  of  a  Spanish  lady,  who  was 
the  idave  of  the  toqui  Ancanamon,  making  her  escape^  and 
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Ctttrying  with  her  two  of  his  little  children,  and  fbur  of  his 
wives  and  daughters,  whom  she  had  persuaded  to  emhraoe 
the  Catholic  religion.  The  Spanish  governor  naturally  took 
the  lady  and  her  converts  lender  his  protection.  The  toqui, 
in  high  indignation  at  the  loss  he  had  sustained,  listened  to 
no  further  proposals,  and  the  war  was  again  renewed  with 
fresh  vigour.  In  1641  the  governor,  Marques  de  Ba^des, 
at  last  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  toqui  I^co- 
pichion.  In  1655  war  raged  once  more  fSrom  causes  which 
are  not  known;  and  it  lasted  until  1773,  when  Spain  was 
forced  to  acknowledge  thd  Araucanians  as  an  independent 
nation,  and  to  allow  them  to  send  an  ambassador,  who  should 
reside  at  Santiago  de  Chili.  During  the  time  of  the  pre- 
sidency of  Don  Ambrosio  O'Higgins  this  people  continueid  to 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace  ;  and  we  are  informed  by  Van- 
couver, that  this  enlightened  and  humane  governor  had  in 
some  measure  succeeded  in  introducing  among  them  a 
spirit  of  industry,  and  that  he  had  the  pleasure  to  see  them 
endeavouring  to  excel  each  other  in  the  cultivation  of  tne 
ground,  the  breeding  of  cattle,  and  other  peaceful  arts.  In 
the  late  contest  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country 
the  Araucanian  toqui  promised  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality, 
and  was  faithful  to  his  promise.  Schmidtmeyer,  who  visited 
Chili  in  1820,  says,  that  in  the  independent  army  of  that 
country  some  Araucanian  youths  of  the  first  rank  served  as 
officers,  and  that,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Creoles, 
they  fought  like  Mars,  and  drank  like  Bacchus ;  •  two  cha- 
racteristic national  features,*  adds  he,  *  which  still  appear 
strongly  marked  in  that  people.'  The  exploits  of  this  war- 
like nation  have  been  celebrated  b^  their  enemies.  Six 
different  poems  are  still  in  existence :  the  best  of  those  that 
we  are  acquainted  with  is  the  AraucanOt  by  Alonso  de  Er- 
cilla  [see  Krcilla],  who  was  himself  engaged  in  the  wars 
which  he  describes  in  his  poem.  (See  Molinat's  History  of 
Chili,  written  in  Italian,  and  translated  into  Spanish  by 
Mendoza,  Madrid,  1 788,  2  vols.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
volume  is  a  list  of  more  than  sixty  writers  and  works  on 
matters  relating  to  Chili.  Compenaio  della  Storia  naturale 
e  civile  del  Regno  di  ChUe^  Bologna,  Anonymous.  Vancou- 
ver's Voyage  qf  Discovery  to  the  North  Pacific  Ocecui,  vol. 
iii.,  chap.  5.  Schmidtmeyer's  Travels  into  Chili  over  the 
Andes  in  1820-21,  chap.  xv.  Febress  Arte  de  la  Lengua 
General  del  Reino  de  Chile.) 

ARAUCA'RIA,  in  Botany,  is  tne  name  of  a  singular 
genus  of  gigantic  firs,  found  scattered  over  the  southern 
hemisphere.  It  is  known  from  all  the  other  firs  by  its  stiff 
broad  leaves,  by  a  long  leafy  appendage  with  which  the 
scales  of  its  cones  are  terminated,  and  by  its  anthers  having 
many  cells.  Only  three  certain  species  have  been  described, 
of  each  of  which  we  shall  give  some  account. 

Arducaria  excelsa,  commonly  called  the  Norfolk  Island 
Pine,  is  found  not  only  in  the  spot  after  which  it  has  been 
named,  but  also  in  several  other  places  in  the  South  Seas, 
as  in  New  Caledonia,  Botany  Island,  Isle  of  Pines,  and  in 
some  pai*ts  of  the  east  coast  of  New  Holland.  It  is  described 
as  a  most  majestic  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  160 
to  228  feet,  with  a  circumference  sometimes  of  more  thau 
30  feet  Its  trunk  rises  erect,  and  is  sparingly  covered 
with  long,  drooping,  naked  branches,  towards  the  extre- 
mities of  which  the  leaves  are  clustered;  these  latter, 
when  the  plant  is  young,  are  long,  narrow,  curved,  sharp- 
pointed,  and  spreading,  but  when  the  tree  is  old  they  have 
a  shorter  and  broader  figure,  and  are  pressed  close  to  the 
branches ;  old  and  young  trees  are  consequently  so  different 
that  one  would  think  them  distinct  species.  The  bark  abounds 
in  turpentine ;  the  wood,  which  is  destitute  of  that  substance, 
is  whit^,  tough,  and  close-grained.  It  was  once  expected  that 
this  tree  would  have  been  valuable  fok*  its  timber,  and  that 
it  would  have  afforded  spars  for  the  navy  of  great  size ;  but 
.it  has  been  found  on  trisil  to  be  too  heavy,  and  so  unsound, 
that  Captain  Hunter  could  only  find  seven  trees  fit  for  use 
out  of  thirty-four  that  he  caused  to  b6  felled.  Its  wood  is, 
however,  useful  for  carpenters'  indoor  work.  Several  speci- 
mens of  this  tree  exist  in  the  collections  of  this  country. 
Unfortunately  it  will  not  live  in  the  open  air  in  the  winter, 
and  its  growth  is  so  rapid  as  to  render  it  very  soon  too  large 
for  the  loftiest  greenhouses.  A  supposed  specif  called  the 
Moreton  Bay  Pine,  or  Araucaria  Cunninghamit  is  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  this.  It  is  a  highly  interesting  fact, 
that  a  plant  very  nearly  the  same  as  this  araucaria  excelsa 
certainly  once  grew  in  Great  Britain.  Remains  of  it  have 
been  found  in  Uie  lias  of  Dorsetshire,  and  have  been  figured 
in  the  Fossil  Flora,  under  the  name  of  Arauc-aria  primava. 
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[AmucarU  exceUn.] 

Araucaria  Dotnheyi,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called, 
A,  imbricatOt  is  a  noble  species,  inhabiting  the  mountains  of 
the  Araucanian  Indians  in  South  America,  whence  the  name 
of  the  genus  derives  its  origin.  This  species  has  its  branches 
closely  covered  with  broad,  lance-shaped,  very  rigid  and 
pungent  dark-^reen  leaves;  it  produces  its  oranches  in 
circles  around  its  erect  stem ;  and  when  old  it  acquires  an 
appearance  not  very  unUke  that  of  the  Norfolk  Island  pine, 
only  it  is  much  less  graceful.  Its  wood  is  said  to  be  durable^ 
and  it  yields  a  great  quantity  of  resin.  It  is  expected  co  be 
naturalised  in  this  country,  as  some  individuals  now  exist 
as  far  north  as  London,  which  have  survived  several  win- 
ters with  but  little  protection.  It  is,  however,  not  a  native 
of  so  low  a  latitude  as  is  commonly  supposed,  and  does  not 
exist  on  the  mountains  farther  to  the  southward  than  the 
volcano  of  Villarica. 

Araucaria  Brasiliensis  is  extremely  like  the  last,  but  the 
leaves  are  longer,  weaker,  and  less  densely  imbricated ;  and 
it  is  much  more  impatient  of  cold.  It  is  found  wfld  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  Brazil. 

All  these  species  are  multiplied  with  difficulty,  unless  by 
their  seeds ;  and  the  latter  are  so  seldom  brought  to  Eng- 
land in  a  living  state,  as  to  render  all  the  species  still  ex- 
tremely rare.  Travellers  may,  however,  bring  them  home 
in  safety,  by  packing  them  in  earth  rammed  hard  into 
boxes,  and  kept  dry  and  in  the  dark,  and  exposed  to  aa 
httle  variation  of  temperature  as  possible. 

ARAVULLI  is  a  mountain-range,  which  forms  one  oT 
the  most  remarkable  features  of  northern  India.  Its  south- 
em  extremity  .may  be  placed  where  the  24th  parallel  is  cut 
by  the  73rd  meridian,  to  the  north  of  Edur,  or  Eder.  From 
this  point  it  extends  in  a  N.N. £.  direction  to  28^  N.  lat 
where  it  terminates  some  minutes  to  the  east  of  76^  E.  long. 
Its  whole  length,  therefore,  may  amount  to  upwards  of  300 
miles..  Its  breadth  is  various :  from  the  southern  extremity 
to  the  fortress  of  Komulmair  it  extends  about  sixty  miles 
from  west  to  east,  and  i%  composed  of  numerous  high  ridges, 
generally  running  south-west  and  north-east.  To  the  north 
of  Komulmair  it  forms  one  uninterrupted  and  compact  range 
of  table-land,  from  six  to  twenty  miles  in*  width.  Thus  it 
continues  up  to  the  town  and  valley  of  Ajmeer,  where  it 
■gitized  b 
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begins  to  lose  its  tabular  form,  and,  breaking  into  lofty 
ridges,  sends  numerous  branches  tfaroueh  the  territories  of 
the  rajah  of  Tejpoor  and  Alwar,  which  terminate  to  the 
south  of  Kanound  and  Rewaree. 

This  mountain-chain  is  not  remarkable  for  its  height 
On  an  average  it  does  not  rise  to  more  than  3000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  though,  perhaps,  some  summits  may 
*  attain  a  thousand  more ;  but  the  extreme  steepness  of  its 
declivity  to  the  west  renders  it  impossible  for  the  boldest 
invader  to  attack  India  on  this  side.  Here  it  is  skirted 
by  an  extensive  plain,  the  Indian  desert,  called  by  the  inha- 
bitants Maroost'hali  (the  region  of  deatii),  a  country  which 
rather  resembles  the  high  plains  of  Persia  than  the  Sahara 
of  Africa.  A  general  miffht  conduct  an  army  to  the  foot  of 
the  Aravulli,  but  he  would  find  it  impossible  to  march  over 
this  chain,  across  whloh  no  carnage  road  can  be  made,  at 
least  none  that  is  practicable  fbr  artillery.  Thus  every  invader 
of  India  is  obliged  to  enter  that  country  by  the  plain  which 
extends  from  the  north-eastern  extremi^  of  the  Aravulli, 
and  of  the  Marooet'hali,  to  the  Himalava  mountains ;  and 
India,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  may  be  considered  as  an 
island,  joined  to  the  continent  by  an  isthmus  of  about  100 
miles  in  length,  and  perhaps  less  in  breadth.  This  circum- 
stance must  render  tne  means  of  defence  of  that  rich  coun- 
try easy  and  effective  in  the  hands  of  an  active  and  well- 
constituted  government 

The  southern  extremity  of  the  AravulU  range  is  umted 
to  the  Vindhya  mountains  bv  an  extremely  hilly  and  broken 
country,  extending  from  Edur  to  Lunawarra,  on  the  river 
Myhie,  occupying  all  the  country  on  the  upper  part  of  that 
river  and  its  branches,  and  joining  the  Vindnya  mountains 
near  Champanair.  By  the  same  hilly  country  it  is  united 
to  the  table-land  Pat'har,  fh)m  which  the  principal  range  is 
onlv  separated  by  the  valley  of  Oodipoor. 

lliat  part  of  tne  Aravulli  mountains  lying  to  the  south  of 
Komulmair  is  in  possession  of  a  number  of  communities, 
composed  of  aboriginal  races,  Uving  in  a  state  of  almost 
savage  independence,  owning  no  paramount  power,  paying 
no  tribute,  and  preserving  all  the  simplicity  of  small  repub- 
lics, though  their  leaders,  having  the  tiUe  of  Rawut,  are 
hereditary.  The  rawut  of  OgUna  can  bring  into  the  field 
5000  bows.  Their  habitations  are  dispersed  through  the  val- 
leys in  small  rude  hamlets,  near  their  pastures  or  places  of 
defence.  To  the  north  of  Komulmair  the  range  is  inha- 
bited by  a  onenntain-race  called  Mmr,  who  formerly,  when 
the  surrounding  countries  were  in  a  state  of  war  approaohhig 
to  anarchy,  issued  ftom  their  fostnesses,  inflated  tneir  neigh- 
boors,  and  robbed  them  of  their  most  valuable  property ; 
.but  since  the  East  India  Company  has  beeome  the  protector 
of  Rajaat'han,  they  have  been  peaceable  subjects.  They 
possess  upwards  of  150  villagee  and  hamlets,  scattered  over 
the  rocks  and  valleys,  which  are  abundantly  watered,  and 
not  deficient  in  pasture.  The  produce  of  the  cultivated 
ground,  though  of  comparatively  smaH  extent,  it  commonly 
sufficient  fbr  the  wanU  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  it  is  ridsed 
with  infinite  labour  en  terraces,  as  in  Switzerland  and  the 
Tyrol.  This  is  effected  by  constructing,  on  the  narrow  level 
tract  along  the  rivers  and  upon  the  shelving  sides  of  the 
mountains  and  hills,  a  series  df  terraces  rising  over  ench 
o^r,  and  by  fbrming  above  the  terraces  pools  or  reservoirs, 
by  means  of  large  trees,  fK>m  which  |NK)Is  the  water  is 
conducted  so  as  to  irrigate  successively  the  terraces,  on  which 
rich  crops  of  sugar-cai^e,  cotton,  rice,  and  Indian  com  are 
raised. 

The  rills  which  rise  in  the  short  valleyB  of  this  range  are 
numerous,  and  bv  their  union  fbrm  some  rivers.  Those 
descending  from  the  eastern  declivity  fell  into  the  Bunas, 
a  tributary  of  the  Chumbul ;  and  those  running  to  the  west 
join  the  Loony,  or  Salt  River,  which  enters  the  Rin. 

Tbis  range'  is  composed  of  rooks  of  primitive  fbrmation. 
•The  gramte  reposes,*  as  Colonel  Tod  reports,  •  in  a  variety 
of  angles  (the  geneial  dip  is  to  the  east)  on  massive  compact 
dark  blue  slate,  the  latter  rarely  appearing  much  above  the 
surface  or  base  of  the  superincumbent  granite.  The  internal 
valleys  abound  in  variegated  quarts  and  a  variety  of  schistus 
slate  of  every  hue,  whicm  gives  a  most  singular  appearance 
to  the  housee  and  temples  when  the  sun  shines  upon  them. 
Hocks  of  gneiss  and  of  sysnlte  appear  hi  the  intervals ;  and 
in  the  diverging  ridoes  west  of  Ajmeer  the  summits  are 
quite  dazriing  with  ine  enormons  masses  of  vitreous  rose- 
coloured  quartz/  Tin,  whioh  also  yielded  much  sflver,  was 
once  worked ;  copper,  of  a  very  fine  description,  is  still 
extracted  in  suftdent  quantity  to  supply  tfie  currency  of 


Ri^ast*han*  Garnet,  amethystine  quartz,  rock  crystal^ 
chrysolite,  and  some  inlbrior  kinds  of  emerald*  are  found 
in  a  fbw  places. 

The  name  Aravulli  implies  •  the  strength  of  rcfhge,'  which 
is  very  appropriate,  as  at  all  times  it  has  afforded  protection 
to  the  antient  sovereigns  who  held  dominion  either  to  the 
east  or  to  the  west  of  it  (Tod's  AnnaU  and  Huftory  qf 
Rajasfhan ;  Maps  by  the  Society  for  tl^  Diffusion  of  Use- 
ful Knowledge,  India,  VL  and  /A.) 

ARBE,  one  of  the  Quamaro  islands,  in  the  gulf  of 
Quamaro,  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  and  within  the  circle 
of  Zara  in  that  province,  f^m  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
canal  of  Morlacca.  It  is  twenty-nine  miles  in  superficial 
extent,  and  is  very  mountainous ;  it  contains  four  valleys, 
which  have  a  very  productive  soil.  The  climate  of  this 
island,  when  northerly  winds  are  prevalent  is  at  times  so 
inclement  that  thousands  of  sheep  have  fluently  been 
fW)zen  to  death  in  one  season.  It  produces  wine,  oUves, 
figs,  and  com ;  these,  together  with  its  fishery,  salt-pans, 
and  numerous  flocks,  afford  lucrative  occupation  to  its  in- 
habitants. The  latter  are  above  3000  in  number,  and  dwell 
in  the  town  and  a  market- village,  or  live  dispersed  in  sepa- 
rate tenements :  thejr  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
There  are  six  monastic  establishments  and  sixty  ecclesias- 
tics on  the  island.  The  town  is  Arbe^  in  the  Iniy  of  Cam - 
pora,  with  a  good  harbour:  it  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric, 
and  contains  about  900  inhabitants.  The  name  of'^the 
market  village  is  Barbado,  Lat  44**  50'  N.,  long.  14**  50' 
£.  (according  to  the  twelfth  edition  of  Stein  s  Ams), 

ARBE'LA,  now  Arbtl  or  Erbtl,  a  miserable  village,  which 
lies  on  the  ordinary  route  fh>m  Bagdad  to  Mosul,  in  36^  11' 
N.  lat,  according  to  Niebuhr's  observations.  It  is  situated  be- 
tween the  Little  and  Great  Zab  (the  Lyons),  but  nearer  the 
latter^  in  a  hilly  and  tolerably  fertile  district.  Arbela  was  once 
in  possession  of  an  hereditary  race  of  Mohammedan  princes, 
whose  dominion  extended  to  Tabreez  in  Azerdbgan,  and  it 
was  then  a  large  city,  defended  by  a  castle  situated  on  a  hill 
of  a  conical  shape  Niebuhr  describes  the  castle  as  exist- 
ing when  he  passed  through,  though  its  outer  wall  was 
gone :  Kinneir  remarks,  that  the  castle  probably  stood  on 
the  hill,  from  which  it  would  be  a  ftur  inference,  but  per- 
haps not  a  true  one,  that  the  castle  is  no  longer  there. 
Part  of  the  town,  which  consists  of  wretched  houses  built 
of  sun-dried  bricks,  is  on  the  hill,  and  part  around  it  There 
are  no  antiquities  here,  but  there  is  a  mindreh  belonging  to 
a  mosoue  at  a  httle  distance,  which  was  erected  bySuUan 
Musaffer.  This  minftreh  is  strongly  built  of  burnt  bricks 
and  mortar,  and  has  two  entrances  facing  one  another,  each 
leading  to  a  flight  of  steps,  by  which  two  persons  may  ascend 
the  tower  without  seeing  one  another  till  they  meet  on  the  top. 

Arbela  is  best  known  for  having  given  name  to  ^e 
last  mat  battle  between  Alexander  and  Darius,  B.C.  331. 
The  battle  was  not  fought  at  Arbela,  but  at  a  spot  called 
Oaugamela,  now  Karmelis,  a  little  place  about  36  miles 
(Niebuhr)  W.  by  N.  flrom  Arbela  (but  600  stadia  according 
to  Arrian),  on  a  small  stream  called  the  C^iaser,  the  6u- 
madus  or  Bumelus  of  Arrian.  (Anab.  ili.  8.)  After  the 
battle,  Alexander,  in  his  pursuit  of  Darius,  crossed  the  Lycus, 
and  arrived  at  Arbela.  [See  Alexajtder;  Niebuhr 's 
Tr<weU,  vol.  ii.  p.  342,  Copenhagen  edition ;  Kinneir's  Me- 
moir qfPersia.'] 

AIvBITER,  was  a  term  in  the  Roman  law  signifying  a 
judge  invested  with  a  discretionary  power,  and  was  applied 
to  different  kinds  of  judicial  ftinctionaries.  The  arbiter 
comvromiegarius  answered  to  the  arbitrator  of  modern  juris- 
prudence, and  his  office  will  be  treated  of  under  the  article 

ARBITRATIOIf. 

Another  species  of  arbiter,  peculiar  to  the  law  of  Rome, 
partook  more  nearly  of  the  character  of  an  ordinary  judge. 
In  order  to  understand  the  nature  of  his  office,  it  mu^t  oe 
borne  in  mind,  that  all  actions  were  commenoed  before  the 
prsetor,  and  the  preliminary  proceedings  carried  on  before 
him ;  and  when  the  altercations  of  the  parties  formally  ex- 
pressed had  raised  a  question  of  ftict  disputed  between  them, 
a  person  was  appointed  to  whom  the  abjudication  of  this  fact 
was  referred :  the  title  and  powers  of  this  person  depended 
on  the  nature  of  the  action.  The  difibrent  kinds  of  actions 
known  to  the  Roman  law  were  divided  into  three  classes : 
actians  of  strict  law,  actions  of  good  faith,  and  arbitrary 
actions :  under  the  first  class  were  comprehended  all  actions 
upon  contracts  called  miilateral,  that  is,  where  only  one  of 
the  parties  is  bound,  as  in  the  case  of  money  borrowed,  where 
the  borrower  is  bound  to  repay,  but  no  further  obligatien  Ins 
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upon  ^e  lender.  In  these  aettons  the  person  appointed  to 
aajadicate  was  styled  a  judge  (judex),  and  the  only  ques- 
tion ibr  hhn  to  decide  was,  simply  whether  the  plaintiff  had 
completely  established  his  case  as  originally  stated. 

In  the  two  other  classes  of  actions  the  person  appointed 
to  acyudicate  was  allowed  a  ^ater  latitude  of  judgment,  atid 
was  styled  an  arhiter.  Actions  of  good  faith  were  such  aa 
were  bounded  on  bilateral  contracts,  that  is,  on  contracts  by 
which  an  obligation  is  imposed  on  both  parties,  such  as  the 
contract  of  s^e,  where  the  seller  is  bound  to  deliver  the 
goods,  and  the  purchaser  to  pay  the  price.  In  all  these 
actions  the  arbiter  was  not  compelled,  as  in  actions  of  strict 
law,  either  to  grant  or  to  reject  altogether  the  claim  of  the 

Slaintiff,  hut  might  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  and 
ecide  according  to  what  seemed  to  him  to  he  just  and  equi* 
tahle  hetween  the  parties. 

To  the  third  class,  viz.,  that  of  arhitrair  actions,  belonged 
those  chiefly  in  which  the  restitution  of  property,  or  some 
specific  performance,  was  ret^uired  of  the  defendant.  In  these 
cases  the  arhiter  had  authority  to  estimate  the  just  claims 
of  the  plaintiff,  and  to  condemn  the  defendant  to  some 
greater  penalty,  as  for  instance  to  pay  fourfold  in  ca^e  of 
his  not  performing  the  judgment.  (Just.  Imtitut  lib.  iv, 
tit.  6;  Heinecoil,  Elem.  Jur.  Civ.  $  1181,  $  1196;  Idem, 
Aniiq.  Rom,  iv.  6,  30.) 

ARBITRATION  is  the  adjudication  upon  a  matter  In 
controversy  by  brivate  individuals  selected  and  appointed  by 
the  parties.  This  mode  of  settling  differences  is  very  fre- 
quently resorted  to  as  a  species  of  amicable  litigatioUr  and  a 
means  of  avoiding  the  delay  and  expense  of  a  lawsuit,  and 
the  publicity  of  a  trial.  It  has  the  farther  advantage  of  pro- 
viding an  efficient  tribunal  ibr  the  decision  of  many  causes 
— BMm,  for  instance,  as  involve  the  examination  of  long  and 
complicated  accounts,— ^which  our  ordinary  courts  of  law 
are,  fh>m  their  mode  of  proceeding  and  the  want  of  proper 
machinery,  incompetent  to  investigate. 

The  person  appointed  to  adjudicate  is  called  an  arbitrator, 
or  referee.  The  matter  on  which  he  is  appointed  to  abjudi- 
cate is  said  to^he  referred  or  submitted  to  arbitration.  His 
judgment  or  decision  is  called  an  arbitrament,  or»  more 
usually,  an  award. 

Any  matter  actually  in  controversy  between  privato  per- 
sons may  be  referred  to  arbitration;  but  a  prospective 
agreement  to  refer  anv  differences  which  may  hereafter 
arise  is  not  binding.  Kor  can  any  ii;\)ury  be  the  subject 
of  an  arbitration,  unless  it  is  such  as  may  be  a  matter  of 
civil  controversy  between  the  parties^'  a  felony,  for  instance, 
which  is  a  wrons,  not  to  the  part^  injured  merely,  but  to 
society  in  general,  is  incapable  of  being  referred. 

There  are  no  particular  qualifications  required  for  an  arbi- 
trator. In  matters  of  complioated  accounts,  mercantile  men 
are  ususdl^  preferred.  In  other  cases,  it  is  ^nerally  consi- 
dered advisaible  to  appoint  barristers,  who,  bemg  accustomed 
to  judicial  investigations,  are  able  to  estimate  the  evidence 
properly,  to  confine  the  examination  strictly  to  the  pmnts 
m  question,  and,  in  the  making  of  the  award,  to  avoid  those 
informalities  for  which  it  might  afterwards  be  set  aside. 
Both  time  and,  expense  are  thus  saved  by  fixing  on  a  pro- 
fessional arbitrator.  Any  number  of  persons  may  be  named 
as  arbitrators :  if  the  number  is  even,  it  is  usuaUy  provided 
that,  if  they  are  divided  in  opinion,  a  third  person  shall 
be  appointed,  called  an  umpire,  to  whose  sola  decision  the 
matter  is  then  referred.    [See  Umpiiu.] 

A  dispute  ma^  be  referred  to  arbitration,  either— 1.  When 
there  is  an  action  already  pending  between  the  parties  re- 
lating thereto,  or — 2.  When  there  is  no  such  action* 

1.  In  the  former  case,  the  parties  to  the  action,  if  ^  juris, 
are  in  general  competent  to  submit  to  arbitration.  The 
reference  may  be  made  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings :  if 
before  trial,  it  is  effected  by  a  n^e  of  the  oourt,  either  of 
law  or  equity,  in  which  the  action  is  brought :  if  at  ^e  ^rial, 
by  an  order  of  the  judge  or  an  order  of  Nisi  Prius,  either  of 
which  may  afterwards  be  made  a  rule  of  court  The  usual 
mode  of  proceeding  is  for  the  parties  to  consent  that  a 
verdict  shall  be  given  for  the  plaintiff  for  tbs  damages  laid 
in  the  declaration,  sul^ect  to  the  award  of  the  arbitrator. 

The  person  named  as  arbitrator  is  not  bound  to  %oeept  the 
office,  nor,  having  aooepted»  oan  he  be  compelled  to  proeeed 
with  it.  In  either  case,  if  the  arbitrator  reroses  or  ceases  to 
act,  the  reference  is  at  an  end,  unless  the  contingency  has 
been  provided  for  in  the  submission,  or  unless  both  parties 
consent  to  appoint  some  other  pwson  as  arbitrator  in  his 
stead. 


Previously  to  the  lato  itatuto  for  the  amendment  of  the 
law,  3  ahd  4  Will.  IV.  c  42.  th«  authority  of  the  arbitratoi 
was  revocable  by  either  party  at  any  time  before  the  award 
was  made  j  but  by  that  statute  it  is  declared  that  the  autho- 
rity of  an  arbitrator  cannot  be  revoked  by  any  of  the  parties 
without  the  leave  of  the  court  or  a  judge :  but  it  is  still  de- 
termined by  the  death  of  any  of  the  parties,  unless  a  clause  to 
obviate  this  is  inserted  in  the  submission ;  and  if  one  of  the 

Sarties  is  a  single  woman,  her  marriage,  being  in  law  a  civil 
eath  of  all  her  riehts,  will  have  the  same  effect.  The  order 
of  reference  usually  provides  that  the  award  shall  be  made 
within  a  certain  period ;  and  if  the  arbitrator  lots  the  day 
slip  without  making  his  award,  his  authority  ceases,  but  a 
clause  has  usually  been  inserted  to  enable  the  arbitrator  to 
enlarge  the  term;  and  now,  independently  of  any  such 
clause,  the  court,  or  any  judge  thereof,  is,  by  the  lute  statute 
for  the  amendment  of  the  law,  empowered  to  do  se.  Tlie 
authority  of  an  arbitrator  likewise  ceases  as  soon  as  he  has 
made  or  declared  his  award.  After  this  (even  though  it  be 
before  the  expiration  of  the  time  appointed)  he  has  ho  iOuger 
the  power  even  of  correcting  a  mistake. 

When  the  arbitrator*  has  accepted  his  office,  he  fixes  the 
time  and  place  for  the  parties  to  appear  before  him.  Badi 
of  them  furnishes  him  with  a  statement  of  his  ease,  whicli  is 
usually  done  by  giving  him  a  copy  of  the  brie£»  on  each  side  ; 
and  on  the  day  appointod  he  proceeds  to  hear  tliem  (cither 
in  person,  or  by  their  counsel  or  attorneys),  and  to  receive 
the  evidence  on  each  side,  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
judge  does  at  an  ordinary  trial :  but  he  is  freauently  invested 
by  the  order  of  reference  with  a  power,  which  oourta  of  law 
in  no  case  possess,  of  examining  the  narties  themselves. 

No  means  existed  of  compeuing  tne  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses, or  the  production  of  documents,  before  an  arbitrator, 
until  the  statute  3  and  4  WiU.  IV .  c.  42,  authorized  the  court 
or  a  judge  to  make  an  order  to  that  enect;  disobedience  to 
which  order,  if  served  with  proper  notice  of  the  time  and 
place  of  attendance,  becomes  a  contempt  of  court.  The  wit- 
nesses, thus  compelled  to  attend,  are  entitled  to  their  ex- 
penses in  the  same  manner  as  at  a  trial.  And  where  the 
order  requires  the  witnesses  to  be  examined  upon  oath,  the 
arbitrator  is  by  the  same  statute  author&ed  to  admimster  wi 
oath  or  affirmation,  as  the  case  may  leauire ;  and  any  per- 
songiving  false  evidence  may  be  indietea  for  perjury. 

The  extent  of  an  arbitrator's  authority  depends  on  the 
terms  of  the  reference :  it  may  either  be  confined  to  the 
action  pending  between  the  parties,  or  it  may  include  any 
other  specified  grounds  of  dispute,  or  all  disputes  and  contiH^- 
versies  whatever  existing  between  them  at  the  time  of  the 
reference.  Where  the  matters  referred  to  him  are  specified, 
it  is  his  duty  to  decide  upon  them  all :  where  they  are  not 
specified,  it  is  his  duty  to  decide  upon  as  many  as  are  laid  be- 
fore him.  In  no  case  is  an  arbitrator  authomed  to  aicyudi- 
cate  upon  anything  not  in  fact  comprehended  iQ  the  refer- 
ence i  such,  for  instance,  as  any  claims  or  disputes  whioh 
may  have  arisen  after  the  reference  was  made,  or»  whtfve 
the  reference  is  specific,  anythinar  not  expressly  included 
in  it.  As  nothing  can  oe  referred  by  the  parties  but  the 
differenees  existing  between  themselv^'  an  arbitrator  can 
have  no  authority  to  bind  any  one  who  is  not  a  parfy  to  the 
reference. 

An  arbitrator  being  a  judge  appointed  by  the  parties 
themselves  for  th^  final  settlement  of  their  differences,  his 
decision  on  the  merite  of  the  ease  submitted  to  him  is  coimsIu- 
sive ;  the  question  is  set  at  rest,  and  never  can  be  agitated 
between  them  again.  But  if  his  award  be  partially  or  ille- 
gally made,  the  superior  courts  have  the  power  of  setting  it 
aside,  upon  ^>plioation  being  made  within  reasonable  time. 
Thii  happens  either,  1 .  where  the  award  is  not  co-extensive 
with  the  arbitrator  s  authority ;  or*  S.  where  it  appears  on 
the  ^e  of  it  to  proeeed  on  mistekon  views  of  law,  ot  to  fail 
in  soma  of  the  qualities  required  for  its  vaUdity  [see 
AwAiio] ;  or,  3.  wherg  any  misoonduet  has  been  com- 
mitted. This  may  h^)pen  in  two  oasen:  1st,  where  the 
arbitrators  have  \mn  guilty  of  oormption  or  othw  misbe- 
haviour, as,  if  they  have  prooeeded  to  arbitrate  without 
giving  notice  of  the  meeting,  have  imprc^rly  reftiaed  to 
receive  evidence,  ox  oommitted  any  other  gross  irregularity 
in  praeiiee :  l^y,  whmre  it  is  proved  that  the  arbitrator 
has  been  misled  by  firaud  used  by  either  of  the  parties. 
Where  an  award  is  ahaolutely  void,  as  >whdre  it  is  made 
after  the  authority  of  the  aihftrator  haa  oeasad,  it  is  not  in 
general  neeesaary  to  set  it  aifide*  at  it  it  ineapablft  ofbaing 
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"When  the  award  has  been  made  and  dellTeied,  if  one  of 
Hkt  parties  ivfkises  to  comply  with  it,  the  other  may  bring  an 
action  against  him  on  the  award.  But  the  most  prompt  and 
efficient  remedy  is  to  apply  to  the  court  for  an  attachment^ 
grounded  on  the  contempt  of  court  which  he  has  been  guilty 
of  by  disobeying  the  order  of  reference.  [See  Attachicbnt» 
CoNTBifPT.J  In  opposing  this  application,  the  other  party 
may  insist  on  any  objection  apparent  on  the  award  itself; 
but  if  there  were  any  other  objections  affecting  its  validii^, 
and  he  has  neglected  to  apply  to  the  court  to  set  it  aside 
within  the  time  fixed  by  them  for  that  purpose,  it  is  too  late 
fbr  him  to  avail  himself  of  them. 

When,  in  the  original  action,  a  verdict  has  been  given  fbr 
the  plaintiff  subject  to  a  reference^  if  the  dtfendani  does  not 
abide  by  and  perform  the  award,  the  plaintiff  may,  by  leave 
of  the  court,  enter  a  judgment  and  sue  out  execution  for  the 
whole  damages  mentioned  in  the  verdict. 

2.  Where  no  action  has  been  commenced,  the  parties  may 
refer  their  differences  to  arbitration  by  mutual  agreement 
Svery  person  capable  of  making  a  disposition  of  his  property 
may  be  party  to  such  an  agreement :  no  peculiar  form  is 
necessary  for  its  vididity. 

Whether^the  submission  be  verbal  or  in  writing,  it  is  in 
the  power  of  either  of  the  parties  to  revoke  it,  ana  thus  put 
an  end  to  the  authority  of  the  arbitrator  at  any  time  before 
the  award  is  made,  in  order  to  prevent  this,  it  is  usual  for 
the  parties  to  make  it  a  part  of  their  agreement,  that  they 
wiU  abide  by  and  perform  the  award;  and  if  after  ^s 
either  of  them  should,  without  sufficient  reason,  revoke  his 
submission,  or  otherwise  prevent  the  arbitrator  from  proceed- 
ing with  the  arbitration,  he  will  be  liable  to  an  action  for 
the  breach  of  his  affroement. 

The  time  fbr  making  the  award  may  be  enlarged,  if  there 
be  a  clause  to  that  effect  in  the  agreement  of  submission,  or 
if  all  the  parties  consent  to  it,  but  not  otherwise.  There  are 
no  means  of  compelling  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  nor 
has  the  arbitrator  the  power  of  administering  an  oath ;  bat 
the  witnesses  and — ^if  they  have  agreed  to  be  examined — ^the 
parties  are  sworn  either  before  a  judge,  or,  in  the  country, 
before  a  commissioner.  They  may,  however,  be  examined 
without  having  been  sworn,  if  no  objection  is  made  to  it  at 
the  time. 

The  courts  cannot  enforce  performance  of  the  award  by 
attachment;  the  only  remedy  is  an  action  on  the  award 
itself,  or  ratiier  on  the  agreement  of  submission.  The  de- 
fendant may  insist  on  any  objection  apparent  on  the  award 
itself,  but  where  there  is  any  other  ground  for  setting  it 
aside,  his  only  remedy  is  by  a  bill  in  equity. 

Thus  it  wiU  be  seen  that  where  the  reference  is  by  agree- 
ment, many  inconveniences  occur,  particularly  from  the 
deficiency  of  the  remedies ;  but  the  legislature  has  enabled 
parties  to  put  such  references  on  the  same  footing  as  those 
which  are  made  where  a  cause  is  depending,  by  enacting,  by 
9  &  10  Will.  in.  o.  15,  that  they  may  agree  that  their 
submission  (which  it  is  held  in  this  case  must  be  in  writing) 
shall  be  made  a  rule  of  any  of  his  Majesty's  conrU  of  recora, 
(and  in  practice  courts  of  equity  have  long  enjoyed  concur- 
rent jumdiction),  and  insert  such  agreement  in  their  sub- 
mission ;  and  this  submisston  may  at  any  time  afterwards 
be  made  a  rule  of  court,  by  produdng  the  affidavit  of  its 
execution  made  bya  witness  thereto.  The  provisions  of  the 
new  statute  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  4 1 ,  apply  as  well  to  arbitrations 
made  in  pursuance  of  such  agreements  of  submission,  as  to 
those  made  by  order  of  court ;  and  the  law  is  the  same  in 
both  cases,  except  in  some  few  points  of  practice. 

The  settlement  of  disputes  by  arbitration  seems  to  have 
enjoyed  in  all  ages  a  high  degree  of  public  favour. 
AriMotie,  to  give  an  instance  of  a  metaphor  that  is  appro- 
priate without  being  obvious,  quotes  a  passage  fix>m  Archy- 
tas,  in  which  be  compares  an  arbitrator  to  an  altar,  as  being 
a  refuge  for  the  injured.  (Arist.  Rhetor,  lib.  iii.  ch.  2.) 
There  were  at  Athens  two  modes  of  proceed  ins  which  passed 
by  the  name  of  arbitration — the  Greek  word  for  which  is 
disBta  {i'uuTa),  In  one  of  these  the  arbitrators  appear  to 
have  constituted  what  in  modem  jurisprudence  would  be 
called  a  Court  of  Reconcilemsnt.  A  certain  number  of 
persons,  of  a  roecifled  age,  were  annually  chosen  from 
each  tribe,  as  official  referees ;  and  from  among  these  the 
arbitrators  to  decide  upon  each  particular  case  were  after- 
wards also  chosen  (Petit.  Leges  Atticce,  p.  346;  He- 
raUU  Animadvereiones,  p.  370),  and  were  then  bound  to 
act,  under  pain  of  infamy.  They  sat  in  a  public  court,  and 
their  judgments  were  subsoribed  by  thti  arohons.    (Petit, 


p.  346.)  An  appeal  lay  from  their  decision  to  the  oitlinarf 
courts ;  and  sometimes  the  arbitrator  referred  the  cause  to 
their  judgment  at  once,  without  pronouncing  any  sentence 
of  his  own  (HeralcU  Ammadversiones,  p.  372.)  In  either 
case,  all  the  writings  connected  with  the  trial  were  sealed 
up  and  delivered  to  the  court  before  which  the  cause  was 
brought.  And  it  is  said  that  originally  no  action  could  be 
introauced  into  the  ordinary  courts  without  having  been 
first  carried  before  the  Court  of  Arbitrators.  (Petit,  p.  345 ; 
Pollux^  viii.  10.)  Their  jurisdiction,  however,  was  con- 
fined to  Athenian  citizens,  and  they  took  no  cognizance  of 
suits  in  which  the  sum  in  dispute  was  less  than  ten  drach- 
mae, such  smaller  actions  being  disposed  of  in  a  summary 
manner  by  a  special  tribunaL  (Ibid.)  The  litigant  parties 
paid  the  expenses  of  the  arbitration.  (Boeckh,  Public  (Econ. 
qf  Athene,  i.  316,  English  Tram.)  When  their  year  of  office 
expired,  the  arbitrators  were  liable  to  be  called  on  for  an 
account  of  their  conduct,  and  if  found  guilty  of  corruption 
or  misconduct,  were  punished  with  infamy. 
>  In  the  other  mode  of  proceeding,  which  was  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  definition  which  we  have  ^ven  of  arbi- 
tration, the  parties  were  at  liberty  to  refer  their  differences 
to  whomsoever  they  chose.  The  submission  was  generally 
made  by  a  written  agreement,  which  firequently  contained 
an  engagement  by  third  persons  to  become  sureties  for  its 
performance.  (Demosthenes^s  Speech  against  Apaturiue, 
chap.  4 .)  The  arbitrator  was  not  required  to  adhere  to  a  rigid 
interpretetion  of  the  law,  but  might  decide  according  to  me 
individual  merits  of  the  case  before  him.  (Aristot.  Rhet.  i. 
14.)  There  lay  no  appeal  fh>m  his  award  to  any  other  tri- 
bunal whatever.  (See  the  law  quoted  by  Demosthenes 
against  Meidias,  chap.  26.) 

The  Roman  law  upon  this  subject  is  much  better  under- 
stood, and  is  of  infinitely  greater  importance.  Its  influence 
has  extended  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  even  in  our 
own  country  it  is  evident  that  references  made  by  virtue  of 
a  mutual  agreement — apparently  the  first  species  of  arbitra- 
tion known  in  our  law— are  mainly  founded  upon  the 
doctrines  contained  in  the  Digests  of  Justinian,  lib.  iv. 
tit  8.  The  only  mode  of  referring  a  matter  to  arbitra- 
tion in  the  Roman  law,  was  by  an  agreement  called 
compromissum,  which  contained  the  names  of  the  arbi- 
trators (hence  called  arbitri  compromissarii),  the  matters 
intended  to  be  referred,  and  an  undertaking  by  both  parties 
to  abide  by  the  award,  or  in  default  thereof  to  pay  to  the 
other  a  certain  sum  of  money  as  a  penalty.  The  rule  which  , 
forbids  matters  of  public  interest  to  be  submitted  to  the ' 
judgment  of  a  private  referee,  was  not  confined  in  ite  opera- 
tion to  criminal  prosecutions  and  penal  actions  only,  but  ex- 
tended to  preclude  arbitrators  as  well  from  entertaining 
any  question  afl^ting  the  civil  condition  (stattu)  of  any 
individual, — his  freedom,  for  instance, — as  from  deciding  on 
the  validi^  of  any  contract  which  it  was  attempted  to  set 
aside  on  the  ground  of  its  having  been  obtained  by  fraud 
or  force,  &c. 

Tbe  persons  named  as  arbitrators  were  not  bound  to  under- 
teke  the  office,  but  having  once  done  so,  they  might,  by  an 
application  to  the  prcetor,  be  compelled  to  go  through  with ' 
it.  Their  authority  was,  however,  terminated  by  the  death 
of  either  of  the  parties,  unless  his  heirs  were  included  in  the 
submission ;  by  the  expiration  of  the  time  limited  ^r  the 
decision ;  by  either  party  having  broken  the  agreement,  and 
BO  incurred  the  penalty ;  or  by  his  becoming  insolvent,  and 
his  property  in  consequence  of  a  c^ssio  bonontm  being 
vested  in  his  creditors.  Their  authority  also  ceased  by  what 
we  should  call  an  implied  revocation,  if  the  subject  matter 
of  the  reference  perished,  or  if  the  parties  settled  the  dispute 
in  some  other  way,  referred  it  to  other  arbitrators,  or  pro* 
oeeded  with  an  action  respecting  it  Besides  the  cases  in 
which  his  authority  was  thus  at  an  end,  an  arbitrator  could 
not  be  compelled  to  proceed  with  Uie  reference  if  he  could 
allege  any  sufficient  excuse,  as,  for  instance,  that  the  sub- 
mission was  void,  that  there  had  arisen  a  deadlv  enmity 
between  him  and  one  of  the  parties,  or  that  he  had  been 
prevented  by  ill-health,  or  by  an  appointment  to  some  public 
oflSce  in  the  stete. 

The  extent  of  the  arbitrator's  authority  depended  upon 
the  terms  of  the  submission,  which  might  be  either  special 
or  general.  The  submission  usually  appointed  a  certain  - 
day  for  the  making  of  the  award,  but  power  was  generally 
given  to  the  arbitratore  to  enlarge  the  time  if  necessary,  but 
they  could  not  give  their  awara  on  an  earlier  day  without 
the  Consent  of  the  parties.  On  the  day  originally  appointed. 
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nft  on  that  subteq^^  nUy  fixed  by  the  arbitrators,  they  fi>r- 
mally  prooouncea  their  award,  and  (unless  it  had  been  agreed 
otherwise)  the  parties  were  required  to  be  present,  and  if 
one  of  them  failed  to  appear,  the  award  was  not  binding, 
but  the  party  who  had  thus  prevented  the  arbitration  being 
completed  incurred  the  penalty  specified  in  the  sub- 
mission. If  there  were  several  arbitrators,  all  were  bound 
to  attend:  they  were  not,  however,  required  to  be  una- 
nimous, but  the  opinion  <"£  the  majority  prevailed ;  and  if 
they  were  equally  mvided,  it  is  said  that  they  might  of  their 
own  authority  appoint  an  umpire,  and  in  case  of  their  re- 
fusing, the  preetor  had  the  power  of  compelling  them  to  do 
«o.  When  their  award  was  pronounced,  their  authority 
Bxpured,  and  they  could  neither  retract  nor  alter  their  de- 
cision. 

The  award  when  made  had  not  the  authority  of  the 
-sentence  of  a  court  of  justice,  nor  was  there  any  direct 
ipethod  of  enforcing  the  performance  of  it;  but  as  the  par- 
ties had  bound  themselves  to  abide  by  the  arbitrator's 
decision,  if  either  of  them  refused  to  perform  it,  or  in 
any  other  way  committed  a  breach  of  his  engagement,  he 
was  liable  to  an  action;  and  however  unsatisfactory  the 
award  might  appear,  there  was  no  appeal  to  any  other  court, 
if,  indeed,  the  arbitrators  had  been  guilty  of  corruption, 
firaud,.  or  misconduct,  or  if  thev  had  not  adhered  to  their 
authority,  their  award  was  not  binding :  there  was,  however, 
no  direct  method  of  setting  it  aside;  but  if  an  action  was 
brought  to  enforce  the  award,  such  misconduct  might, be 
insisted  on  as  an  answer  to  it  (Heineccii  Elem,  Jur,  €iv, 
part  i.  }  531-543 ;  Voetii  Commentarius  ad  Pandect,  vol.  i. 
pp.  290-300.) 

The  Roman  law  was,  with  some  slight  modifications, 
adopted  in  France  (Domat's  Civil  LaWt  part  i.  book  i. 
tit  14 ;  and  Public  Law,  book  ii.  tit  7 ;  Pothier,  TraitS  de 
Proddure  Civile,  part  iL  chap.  iv.  art.  2),  and  notwith- 
standing the  changes  which  have  been  introduced  Ifirom 
time  to  time,  it  stilT  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  system. 
There  are  at  present  three  kinds  of  arbitration ;  the  first  is 
▼oluntary  arbitration,  which  is  founded,  as  in  the  Roman 
law,  upon  an  agreement  of  the  parties.  The  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding in  this  case  is  treated  of  at  considerable  length,  and 
with  minute  attention  to  details,  in  the  Code  de  Prooidure 
C!N»fre,  art.  1003-1028. 

The  ordmary  courts  exercise  a  much  greater  control 
ever  the  proceedings  in  references  than  they  do  in  England, 
but  they  have  never  had  the  power  which  the  magistrates 
had  at  Rome— of  compelling  a  person  who  had  once  under- 
taken the  office  of  arbitrator  to  proceed  with  it;  nevertheless, 
if  he  foil  to  do  so,  without  a  sufficient  excuse,  he  is  Uable 
to  an  action  for  Uie  damages  occasioned  by  his  neglect  of 
duty.  In  order  to  understand  clearly  the  peculiarities  of  the 
French  system,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
proceedings  before  the  arbitrators  are  much  more  nearly  on 
the  tame  footing  with  the  regular  administration  of  justice 
tiian  is  the  case  with  us,  and  that  many  of  the  detuls  are 
merely  adopted  from  the  practice  of  tiie  ordinary  courts :  for 
instance,  there  is  a  system  of  local  judicature  established  in 
France,  and  as  the  judge  is  resident  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  8uit<»8,  it  has  been  found  neoessary^n  order  to 
guard  affainst  partiality  or  the  suspicion  pf  partiaUty — to 
allow  eitner  party  to  refuse  or  challenge  a  judge,  as  in 
England  they  would  challenge  a  jury  man ;  and  in  the  same 
manner  an  arbitrator  may  be  challenged,  but  this  can  only 
be  in  respect  of  some  objection  which  has  arisen  since  his 
appointment,  for  the  very  act  of  appointing  him  is  an  implied 
waiver  of  any  objections  which  might  have  existed  up  to  that 
time ;  but  if  there  is  no  ground  for  challenge,  the  arbi- 
trator s  authority  cannot  be  revoked  without  the  consent  of 
both  parties. 

An  arbitrator's  decision  or  award  is  considered  as  a  judg- 
ment and  all  the  formalities  required  for  the  validity  of  a 
judgment  must  therefore  be  observed ;  but  execution  of  it 
cannot  be  enforced  until  it  has  received  the  sanction  of  the 
public  authority  :  this  sanction  is  conferred  by  a  warrant  of 
execution  granted  by  the  president  of  the  trib*ia}al  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  which  the  cau8e^  of  the  action  arose :  the 
granting  of  Uiis  warrant  is  called  the  homologation  of  the 
award.  If  the  arbitrator  has  not  strictiy  pursued  his 
authority,  the  warrant  of  execution  may  be  superseded,  and 
the  award  declared  null  by  an  application  to  the  tribunal 
firom  which  the  warrant  issued*  Besides  this,  the  same 
modes  of  obtaining  relief  may  be  resorted  to  in  the  case  of 
an  awurdy  as  in  that  of  any  other  judgpient    If  any  mis- 


conduct or  ine^plarity  has  ooouned,  the  award  may  be  ftet 
aside  by  what  is  called  a  requeie  civile;  and  even  where 
nothinff  can  be  alleged  against  the  formal  correctness  of  the 
proceedings,  if  one  of  ttie  parties  be  dissatisfied  vrith  the 
judgment  he  is  at  liberty  (unless  the  right  has  been  ex- 
pressly renounced)  to  appeal  to  a  superior  court :  when  this 
happens,  the  whole  case  is  re-opened  before  the  tribunal  of 
appeal,  and  the  merits  investigated  anew;  and  when  an 
award  is  brought  under  the  consideration  of  a  court  in  any 
of  these  ways,  any  final  judgment  which  the  court  may  have 
pronounced  may  be  brought  befofe  the  Court  of  Cassation, 
and  there  quashed  if  erroneous  in  point  of  law. 

The  second  kind,  which  is  called  'compulsory  arbitra- 
tion,* is  where  the  parties  are  by  law  re(}uired  to  submit  to 
a  reference,  and  are  precluded  nrom  having  recourse  to  any 
other  mode  of  litigation.  The  antient  laws  of  France  in- 
troduced this  species  of  arbitration  very  extensively  for 
the  settlement  of  disputes  respecting  either  mercantile 
transactions  or  family  arrangements ;  but  by  the  codes  now 
in  force,  it  is  admitted  in  one  case  only,  that  of  differences 
between  partners.  Over  such  differences  the  ordinary  courts 
have  no  jurisdiction  whatever  in  the  fiirst  instance,  even  by 
the  consent  of  the  parties ;  but  the  commercial  courts  ex- 
ercise a  superintending  and  controUing  authority  over  the 
proceedings.  Thus  the  arbitrators  may  either  be  appointed 
by  the  deed  of  partnership,  or  afterwards  nominated  by  the 
putners ;  but  if,  when  a  dispute  has  arisen,  one  of  the  part- 
ners refiises  to  nominate  an  arbitrator  or  nominates  an  im- 
proper person,  the  commercial  court  upon  application  made 
by  the  other  partner,  will  appoint  one  for  him ;  but  the 
authority  of  the  person  so  appointed  will  be  superseded,  if 
at  any  time  before  he  enters  upon  his  ftinctions  an  arbitrator 
is  duly  nominated  by  the  partner  in  delay :  and  when  the 
firm  consists  of  several  partners,  upon  an  application  being 
made  by  any  one  of  them,  the  court,  after  taking  into  con- 
sideration how  for  their  respective  interests  are  identical  and 
how  far  they  are  conflicting,  will  regulate  accordingly  the 
number  of  arbitrators  to  be  appoint^  by  each.  The  sen- 
tence of  the  arbitrators,  howsoever  appointed,  is  decided  hj 
the  majority  of  votes. 

The  authority  of  the  arbitrators  in  this  case  partakes  more 
of  the  judidal  character  than  it  does  in  voluntary  arbitration , 
they  are  considered  as  being  substituted  for  the  ordinary 
commercial  tribunal ;  their  sentence  is  accordingly  registered 
among  the  records  of  the  court :  and  for  the  same  reason 
also  £ey  stand  upon  the  same  footing  with  the  court  both 
in  the  power  of  sentencing  the  parties  to  imprisonment  and, 
unless  the  right  has  been  renounced  by  the  parties,  in  the 
liability  of  appeal  horn  their  decision.  iJJode  de  Commerce^ 
art.  51-64.) 

Besides  the  compulsory  arbitration  in  matters  of  partner- 
ship, the  parties  who  enter  into  any  engagement  are  at 
liberty  to  stipulate  that  all  differences  arising  between  them 
shall  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  This  stipulation  is  com- 
pulsory, and  the  court  will,  if  requisite,  appoint  an  arbi- 
trator ex  officio  for  the  party  who  shoufd  refuse  to  do  so ;  but 
it  is  not  exclusive,  so  as  to  take  away  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ordinary  tribunals;  it  may  be  rescmded  bv  the  consent  of 
theparties,  or  waived  by  their  acts. 

liie  third  kind  of  arbitration  is  distinguished  by  the 
appellation  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  reference  is  made ; 
they  are  not  called,  as  in  the  other  cases,  arbitres,  but  aimables 
ccmpositeurs,  of  in  the  older  law,  arfntrateurs.  The  peculiar 
char^teristics  of  this  amicable  composition  are,  that  the  re- 
ferees are  not  as  in  other  cases,  bound  to  adhere  rigorously 
to  the  rules  of  law,  but  are  authorized  to  decide  according 
to  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  real  merits  of  the  case ;  that 
in  the  exercise  of  this  discretion  their  decision  is  final,  and 
without  appeal  to  any  other  tribunal.  In  case  of  irregularity 
or  misconduct  the  award  may  be  set  aside  by  the  judgment 
of  a  court  but  this  judgment  cannot  be  ftirther  questioned 
in  the  Court  of  Cassation.  This  modification  of  the  general 
law  may  be  introduced  into  all  arbitrations,  whether  volun- 
tary or  compulsory.  (See  Pardessus,  Cours  de  Droit  Com- 
mercial, §  1386-1419.)  *- 

In  Denmark  and  its  dependencies.  Counts  of  Arbitration 
or  Conciliation  were  established  about  the  year  1 795,  and 
are  said  to  have  been  attended  with  extremely  beneficial 
effects.  In  Copenhagen  the  court  is  composed  of  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  higher  courts  of  judicature,  one  of  the 
magistrates  of  the  city,  and  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
commonalty.  In  other  towns,  the  chief  magistrate  proposes 
five  or  six  of  the  more  respectable  citizensfor  arbitrators,  of 
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whom  the  ttommonalty  of  tbe  town  elect  two.  In  the 
country,  the  bailiffk  or  Bheriffs  are  the  arbitrators,  and. 
generally  act  as  such  personally ;  but  in  extensive  districts 
they  have  authority  to  appoint  deputies.  All  matters  of 
civil  litigation  may  be  referred  to  these  official  arbitrators ; 
who  in  the  country  sit  once  in  every  week,  and  in  the  capital 
as  often  as  occasion  requiret .    It  appears  that,  after  investi- 

f&ting  a  disputed  ease,  the  arbitrators  in  these  tribunals 
ave  no  poorer  to  eompel  the  parties  to  settle  their  differences 
in  the  manner  proposed  by  the  court :  if  they  agree,  the 
lerms  of  the  arrangement  are  re^stered,  and  it  has  then 
the  force  of  a  judicial  decree ;  if,  after  stating  their  differ- 
ences and  hearing  the  suggestions  of  the  arbitrators,  the 
parties  still  disagree,  no  record  is  made  of  the  proceeding, 
and  they  are  at  liberty  to  discuss  their  respective  rights  in 
the  ordinaipy  courts  of  justice.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
that  before  a  suitor  commences  an  action  in  the  superior 
courts,  he  should  prove  that  he  has  already  applied  to  one 
of  the  courts  of  conciliation.  These  courts,  which  are  attended 
vrith  very  small  expense  to  the  suitors,  were,  soon  after  their 
establishment,  multiplied  rapidly  in  Denmark  and  Norway, 
and  are  said  to  have  produced  an  astonishing  decrease  in 
the  amount  of  contentious  htigation.  iSee  Tableau  den  Etats 
Danois,  par  Oatteau,  tome  i.jp.  296.) 

ARBLAST,  or  ARBALEST,  was  the  name  more  par- 
ticularly given  to  the  cross-bow.  Robert  of  Gloucester,  in 
his  C'Aromc^e,  pubhshed  byHeame,  p.  378,  makes  an  espe- 
cial difference  between  the  bowmen  and  the  arblasies  or  ar- 
blasters^  the  cross-bowmen.  In  the  Latin  of  the  middle  aee 
it  is  called  arcubalista,  from  arcia,  a  bow,  and  the  GifeS 
word  j3riXX«,  to  cast  or  shoot 

The  precise  date  and  origin  of  the  arbalest  is  unknown ; 
but  it  seems  easily  derivable  from  the  larger  species  of  bal- 
listcD.  Vegetius  is  inclined  to  consider  the  scorpio  to  be  the 
same  as  the  cross-bow ;  he  speaks  of  scorpions,  which  he 
says  they  now  name  manubaltistcB  ;  find  in  later  writers  the 
modem  weapon  is  sometimes  termed  scorpio  manualis. 

Pitiscus,  in  his  Lexicon,  has  assigned  the  introduction  of 
the  arbalest  into  the  Roman  armies  to  the  time  of  Constan- 
tino, or  a  little  earlier. 

Strutt  thought  that  the  cross-bow  was  introduced  into 
England  about  the  thirteenth  centurv ;  but  Daines  Barring- 
ton  comes  probably  nearer  to  the  truth  (Archcpologia,  vol.  vii. 
p.  46),  when  he  inclines  to  the  opinion,  that  it  was  the  arba- 
lest, and  not  the  long  bow,  which  was  used  with  suoh  de- 
structive efibct  at  the  battle  of  Hastings  by  the  Noi:mans. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  arbalest  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Normans  at  their  first  ^riyal.  We  have  no 
mention  whatever  of  it  in  any  writer  or  document  of  the 
Saxon  times,  but  in  the  Dom$sday  Survey ^  compiled  in  1066, 
we  have  several  arcubcdistarii,  captains  of  cross-bow  men* 
among  the  tenants  in  chief.  No  such  appellation  is  given 
in  that  record  to  any  person  who  held  lands  in  the  time  of 
King  Edward  the  Confessor. 

Brompton,  in  Twysden*&  Scriptores,  ool.  1278,  says,  that 
the  use  of  the  arbalest  having  been  laid  aside,  was  revived 
by  King  Richard  I.,  who  was  afterwards  killed  b^  an  arrow 
shot  from  one  at  the  siege  of  Chalus. 

The  arrows  for  the  cross-bow  were  called  quarrels,  from 
the  French  carreaux.  More  will  be  said  of  the  use  of  the 
cross-how  in  the  account  of  Archkry. 

ARBOGAST.  LOUIS  FREDERIC  ANTOINE,  was 
born  at  Mutzig  in  Alsace,  in  1759.  According  to  the 
account  given  in  the  Bioeraphie  Universelle,  he  was  suc- 
oessively  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  school  of  artil- 
lery at  Strasburg,  and  rector  of  the  university  of  the  same 
town.  He  afterwards  represented  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Rhine  in  the  national  convention,  where,  however, 
he  took  no  prominent  part  in  politics,  and  his  name  only 
appears  to  some  reports  on  scientific  subjects.  He  was  also 
a  principal  actor  in  the  formation  of  the  conunittee  of  pttbhc 
instruoaon,  to  the  affairs  of  which  he  particularly  devoted 
himself.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  convention,  he  became 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  central  school  of  his  de- 
partment at  Strasburg,  where  he  died  April  8, 1803,  leaving 
a  name  which  must  be  placed  high  among  those  of  the 
analysts  of  his  day,  and  a  character  without  reproach. 

Arbogast*s  first  work  was  presented  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  under  the  title  of  Easai  sur  de  Nouveaux  PrincipeM 
de  Calcul IHJhmUelet Intigral,indSpendanU de  la  Thiorie 
dss  in/iniment  Petitif  et  de  ceile  de  Limiee.  This  essay  is 
not  prmted,  but  from  his 'own  account  of  it  in  the  preface  to 
the  Caktd  dee  Derivations,  it  appears  that  he  had>  partially 


at  least,  anticipated  the  leading   joints  of  the  TMorie  des 
Fonctions  of  Legrange. 

In  1790  (Lacroix,  Catc.  Dif,  1792;  Bto^.  Univ,)  he 
gained  the  prize  proposed  by  the  academv  of  Petersburg  for 
an  essay  on  the  nature  of  the  arbitrar}'  umctiona  contained 
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in  the  integrals  of  partial  differential  equations.  In  this 
paper  he  takes,  and  !n  the  opinion  of  Lacroix  finally  esta- 
blishes, the  view  maintaihed  by  Lagrange  and  Euler  against 
D'Alembert,  in  favour  of  the  discontinuity  (Lacroix,  Cak, 
i>iif,  vol.  ii.,.p.  686). 

But  his  great  work  is  toe  Cakul  des  Dcrivatiotis,  published 
at  Strasburg  in  1 800.  Its  main  object,  and  we  can  here 
state  no  more,  is  the  law  of  derivation  of  the  successive  co- 
efficients of  a  development  from  one  another,  when  the  ex- 
pression is  more  complicated  than  a  function  of  a  binomial. 
Therefore  Taylor's  theorem  and  common  differentiation  are 
particular  cases  of  Arbogast*s  method.  It  is  an  embarrassing 
work  to  read,  on  account  of  the  number  of  new  notations, 
and  the  cemplexity  of  the  aljgebraical  part ;  but  it  contains 
much  that  is  elegant,  and  which  may  eventually  become 
useful.  M.  Lacroix  thinks  that  it'  has  not  been  received 
with  sufficient  favour,  and  cites  an  unpublished  memoir  of 
M.  Francais,  who  was  in  habits  of  intimacv  with  M.  Arbo- 
gast,  and  corrected  the  proofs  of  his  worlU  in  which  the 
former  had  applied  the  method  to  a  question  of  mechanics, 
and  had  succeeded  in  a  development  which  he  (M.  Lacroix) 
thinks  would  be  almost  impracticable  by  common  methods. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  the  CalctU  des  Deri* 
vaiions  contains  the  first  tise  of  the  separation  of  symbols  of 
operation  find  of  quantity,  which  has  since  thrown  jmi  rouoh 
light  on  the  connexion  of  various  parts  of  analysis.  (Bee 
Lacroix,  Calc,  Diff,,  voL  iil,  p.  726.) 

ARBOIS,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of  Jura, 
and  the  arrondissement  of  Poligny,  about  six  miles  M.N.B. 
from  the  town  of  Poligny,  and  twenty-three  miles  in  the 
same  direction  from  Lons  le  Saunier,  the  capital  of  Uw 
department.  It  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  little  river 
Cuisance  (a'  feeder  of  the  Loue,  which  empties  itself 
into  the  Doubs,  and  so  into  the  Saone  and  Rhone),  not 
far  from  the  north-eastern  ridge  of  Jura.  It  is  n«?at  and 
well  built.  The  wines  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Arboi» 
are  highly  esteemed,  especially  that  whioh,  from  being 
made  at  the  commencement  of  winter,  has  the  name  of 
vin-de-gelee  (frost  wine).  Leather,  pajper,  and  china,  aie 
among  its  manufactures.  The  population  in  1826  was 
between  6000  and  7000.  It  is  tne  seat  of  a  tribunal  d0 
premiere  instance  (a  subordinate  civil  and  criminal  oourt) 
under  the  Cour  Royale  (assize  court)  of  Besan^on.  Before 
the  revolution  there  were  sevejral  religious  estabUahraenta  at 
Arbois. 

It  possesses  some  Celtic  and  Roman  monuments,  and  has 
the  ruins  of  an  antient  castle,  which  is  considered  by  the  in- 
habitants to  be  haunted.  The  tradition  is  thought  to  have 
originated  firom,  or  been  confirmed  by,  an  aot  of  cruelty 
committed  by  Mahaut  of  Arbois,  CkMmteas  of  Burgundy, 
who  when  some  poor  persons  had  taken  refuge  with  her  in 
time  of  famine,  ordered  them  to  be  confined  in  a  larM 
building,  and  burnt  in  it.  Lat.  46°  55'  N.,  kmg.  5°  60^  &• 
of  Greenwich. 

This  town  gave  birth  to  General  Pichegni.  (M.  Bnm» 
Balbi,  Diet,  Universel  de  la  France,) 

ARBROATH.    [See  Abbrbrothwick.] 

ARBUTHNOT,  JOHN,  a  celebrated  wit  and  physi- 
cian in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  His  father  waa  a  elergyman  oC 
the  Scotch  episcopal  churob. 

Arbuthnot  was  f^uoated  in  the  Univffsity  of  Aberdeen* 
where  he  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  medicine.  The  revo- 
lution having  deprived  his  father  of  his  churob  prefer- 
ment, and  a  small  paternal  estate  being  insofllAieiit  for  the 
comfortable  support  of  the  family,  the  Doetor  cane  to 
London  in  pursuit  of  fortune.  He  began  by  teaching  mm- 
thematios  as  a  means  of  subsistenoo.  Dr.  Woodward^m 
Essay  towards  a  Nattsral  History  t/  tike  Earthy  publtshed 
in  1695,  contained  an  account  of  the  universal  delti^ 
which  Dr.  Arbuthnot  thought  to  be  irreecaieilablo  wdh 
philosophical  truth.  He  ttoeiore  drew  up  a  w<»rk  en- 
titled An  Examnation  qf  Dr^  IVoodwtsrdfs  Acetmmi  qf 
the  Deluge,  with  a  Comparism  between  Stemos  Fhsheoph^ 
and  the  Doctor's,  in  the  case  qf  Marine  Bodies  dtig  ami  ^ 
the  Earth,  1697, 8vo.,  which  brought  him  into  notiee  at  aa 
author.  His  extensive  leaning  and  conversational  talontai 
introduced  him  gradually  into  practice,  and  he  beouoe  emi- 
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nent  in  his  jprofegsion.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
at  Epsom,  when  Prince  Greorge  of  Denmark  was  suddenly 
taken  ill ;  and  being  ealied  in  to  attend  him,  his  treatment 
was  so  successful,  t^t  flie  prince,  from  the  time  of  his  reco- 
very, employed  him  as  his  regular  physieian.  Arbuthnot 
was  appointed  physician  in  ordinary  to  Queen  Anne  in  1 709, 
and  admitted  a  feU ow  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  He  had 
for  some  years  before  been  a  FellOw  of  the  Royal  Society. 

His  tiUenta,  lanrniiigf  And  fiuwiaatiBg  manners*  intro- 
dooed  hioEi  to  %n  intimate  ieornNpoodenM  and  friendriiip 
with  Pope*  Swi^  0»y,  ParneU«  and  other  leading  wiu 
of  the  period,  who  were  all  aaaooiated  as  members  of 
the  Beriblerus  Club.  Xn  1714  he  engaged  wilh  Swift  and 
Pope  ia  a'deugn  to  write  a  aadfa  ea  the  abute  of  hmnan 
learning  in  e^very  branoh*  It  was  to  have  been  exaonted  in 
the  humocous  manner  of  Cervantes.  Fietitious  adventures 
were  to  have  been  worked  xa  with  mook  salemnity  and  all 
the  pratensiona  of  history.  But  the  prqject  was  stopped  by 
the  queea't  death,  when  ne4faiBg  nreie  than  an  imperfect 
essay  towards  it  had  been  drawn  out*  under  the  title  of  the 
tot  book  of  the  Menmn  ^  Mariimu  Seriblerui.  This 
fragment  is  to  be  ftnmd  in  sobm  editioBs  of  Pope  s  works. 
There  is  nothing  like  it  in  our  hmgnago,  nor  to  the  best  of 
euff  kmowMge,  im  any  ether;  it  is  charaeteorised  by  a  bril 
lisBoy  and  exuheraaoe,  nol  to  say  extrtvagance,  of  wit  and 
humour,  which  is  pretty  sore  to  tempt  any  who  has  onoe 
read  it  to  a  second  perusaL  OtdHver's  Travels  are  said  by 
Warburton  to  have  oeen  tot  iotSBded  as  a  part  of  these 
Memoirs:  allusion  Is  made  to  them  in  the  13th  chapter. 
The  treatise,  (J^tkeArt  o/SMing  in  Poetm  the  Virgtlius 
RestauratuSf  aAd  the  report  StrcuSing  v.  SHmt  are  detached 
portions  of  the  same  work;  of  which  the  emkient  writer 
above  named  speaks  thus : — '  Polite  letters  never  lost  more 
than  by  the  defeat  of  this  sefaeme,  in  which  each  of  this  illus- 
trious triumvirate  would  have  ftmnd  exercise  for  Ins  ewn  pecu- 
liar talent,  besides  constant  ^nlployment  for  that  they  all 
held  in  common.  For  Arbuthnot  was  skilled  in  everything 
which  related  to  science :  Pope  was  a  master  in  the  fine  arts ; 
and  Swift  excelled  in  the  knowledge  of  the  world.  Wit  they 
had  all  in  equal  measure ;  and  this  so  large,  ^at  no  age,  per- 
haps, ever  pieduced  three  men  to  whom  nature  had.  more 
bountifully  bestowed  it,  or  art  had  brought  it  to  higher  perfec- 
tion.* The  humorous  political  pamphlet  of  John  Bull,  which 
has  served  as  the  model  for  many^'^ujr  desprits  upon  the 
smne  plan,  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  written  by 
Arbuthnot,  though  attributed  at  the  time  to  Swift,  and  pub- 
Kshed  in  the  collection  of  his  works.  Swift,  however,  in  his 
letters  names  Arbuthnot  as  the  author.  This  piece,  which 
is  entitled  Law  is  a  Bottomless  Pit,  or  the  History  of  John 
Built  contains  a  burlesque  account  of  the  war  which  broke 
out  on  ^e  accession  of  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  to 
the  throne  of  Spain  in  1 700,  and  was  terminated  by  the 
peace  of  Utrecht  m  1711.  The  war  is  described  under  the 
semblance  of  a  lawsuit,  carried  on  by  the  contending  parties 
of  England,  Holland,  and  Austria  against  France  and 
Spain,  which  are  designated  by  names  emblematic  of  the 
national  distinctive  qualities  usually  ascribed  to  each  of 
them. 

The  queen's  death,  and  the  consequent  disasters  which 
befell  his  friends,  dee^y  affected  Arbuthnot*s  spirits.  As  a 
rehef  to  his  melancholy*  he  went  to  Paris ;  but  after  a  short 
stay  returned  to  London,  and  haviug  lost  nis  place  and' offi- 
cial residence  at  St.  Jameses,  he  took  a  house  in  Dover-street, 
observing  to  Swift,  that  he  still  hoped  to  be  able  to  keep  a 
little  habitetionwarmnntown.  In  1705  he  published  Tables 
of  Antient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures,  &o.,  in  octavo, 
republished  in  1727  in  quarto.  He  continued  the  practice 
of  medicine  with  success,  and  amused  his  intervals  of  leisure 
in  writing  papers  of  wit  and  humour.  In  1731  he  pub- 
lished his  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Choice  qf  Aliments, 
which  was  followed  the  year  after  by  an  Essay  on  the 
Effects  of  Air  on  Human  Bodies,  He  is  thought  to  have 
been  led  to  the  subjects  of  these  treatises  by  studied  atten- 
tion to  his  own  asthma,  which  had  gradually  increased  with 
vears,  and  at  length  was  found  to  be  incurable.  In  1734 
he  retired  to  Hampstead  in  hope  of  some  relief;  but  died 
at  his  house  in  Con-street,  BurUngton-flpardens,  in  February 
1735.    He  was  married  and  had  four  cMdren. 

His  son  George  enjoyed  a  profitable  place  in  the  Exche- 
quer, and  was  one  of  Pope's  executors.  Two  daughters 
survived  him,  but  died  unmarried.  Anne  was  honoured  by 
a  legacy  in  Pope's  will.  His  son  Jelm  died  two  years  be- 
ibre  him;  and  firom  Arbuthnot^a  affectionate  expression. 


that  he  'would  willingly  hxve  redeemed  his  life  with  hit 
own,*  it  is  probable  that  grief  aggravated  his  disease,  and 
hastened  its  termination. 

Pope,  in  a  letter  to  Digby,  says  that  the  first  time  he 
saw  the  Doctor,  Swift  observed  to  him  that  the  Doctor 
was  a  man  who  could  do  everything  but  walk.  The  ob- 
ser\'ation  was  made  in  reference  to  a  peculiar  slouch  in 
his  gait,  upon  which  Swift  commenis  in  one  of  bis  letters. 
Arbuthnot  appears  to  have  been  in  every  respect  a  worthy 
and  accomplished  man.  He  was  inferior  to  none  of  his 
brilliant  contemporaries  in  humour,  liveliness,  and  learning, 
and  few  of  them  could  compare  with  him  in  the  strict  per- 
formance of  moral  duties,  or  in  acts  of  humanity  and  bene- 
volence. The  fortitude  displayed  in  his  letter  to  Pope, 
written  almost  on  his  death-bed,  could  have  been  inspired 
only  by  a  conscience  void  of  offence,  and  the  calm  retrospect 
of  a  well-spent  life.  No  person  of  right  mind  and  fcclinj^s  can 
read  that  letter  without  admiring  the  writer,  and  feeling 
better  from  the  perusal.  In  1751  two  volumes  in  12mo. 
were  published  at  Glasgow,  entitled  the  Miscellaneous 
Works  qflhe  late  Dr.  Arbuthnot.  It  is  stated  in  an  adver- 
tisement, that  *the  contents  of  these  volumes,  and  what 
is  inserted  in  SmSt's  Miscellanies,  comprehend' all  the  pieces 
of  wit  and  humour  of  this  admirable  author.*  Hie  collec- 
tion contains  many  of  his  undoubted  productions ;  but  the 
genuineness  of  several  pieces  is  n^atived  both  by  the  inter- 
nal evidence  of  discrepant  style  and  inferior  teste,  and  b^ 
the  direct  testimony  of  Mr.  George  Arbuthnot  ,  To  his 
other  accpmpUshmente,  Dr.  Arbuthnot  added  the  know- 
ledge of  music,  and  some  skill  in  composition.  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  in  his  History,  mentions  an  anthem  composed 
by  him.  Kippis,  Biog.  Britann,;  also  Pope  and  Swift's 
Correspondence, 

A'RBUTUS,  a  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs,  belonginff  to 
the  natural  order  Ericece,  It  is  characterised  by  ite  fruit 
being  a  berry,  conteining  manv  seeds.  The  most  remark- 
able species  is  the  arbutus  of  Virgil,  now  cdWe^  A.  unedo, 
or  the  strawberry  tree,  from  the  resemblance  borne  by  its 
berries  to  that  well-known  fruit.  It  is  a  native  of  the  south 
of  Europe  and  the  Levant ;  in  our  gardens  it  proves  a  hardy 
evergreen  tree,  sometimes  as  much  as  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet  high,  bearing  its  greenish-yellow  blossoms  in  Octdier 
and  November,  and  its  bright  yellow  and  red  berries,  which 
are  studded  with  little  projections,  in  November  and  the 
succeeding  months.  The  most  interesting  specimens  in  this 
country-are  at  the  lake  of  Killamey,  where  they  form  groves 
of  great  beauty:  the  plant  can  scarcely,  however,  be  con- 
sidered indigenous  to  Ireland  on  this  account.  Its  berries 
are  hardly  eatable :  token  in  too  great  quantities  they  are 
apt  to  produce  stupefaction ;  nevertheless  a  wine,  said  to  be 
pleasant  enough,  is  prepared  from  them  in  Corsica.  Three 
varieties  are  found  in  the  nurseries;  one  with  deep  red 
flowers,  called  the  scarlet  arbutus,  which  is  much  more 
beautiful  than  the  original  species ;  a  second,  with  douUe 
greenish  flowers  and  a  smaller  foliage ;  and  a  third,  with 
leaves  which  are  not  at  all  out  at  the  edge  :  the  two  last  are 
mere  objects  of  curiosity.  They  are  all  increased  by  grafting 
upon  the  wild  species,  and  bv  cuttings  or  layera  of  the  young 
shoots ;  the  wild  kind  itself  springs  up  readily  from  seeds, 
by  means  of  whioh  it  may  be  multiplied  in  great  abundance. 
Considering  this  circumstanee,  and  its  great  beauty,  it  is 
quite  surprising  that  we  do  not  see  it  more  fi^equently 
planted  in  large  masses. 

The  Oriental  Arbutus,  A.  andrachne,  is  superior^  to  the 
last  in  beau^  both  of  leaves  and  flowers,  but  it  is  much 
more  tender,  and  does  not  bear  firuit  in  €beat  Eritain.  It 
is  readily  known  by  its  broader  and  less  serrated  leaves,  and 
by  its  bark  peeling  off  so  as  to  leave  the  stem  always  smooth 
and  of  a  clear,  oright  clnnamon-brewn.  Native  oi  the 
Levant 

A.hybrida,  or  the  mule  arbutus,  is  apparentlv  a  hybrid 
between  the  two  last,  agreeing  with  A.  unedo  in  the  general 
aspect  of  ite  foliage,  whioh  Is,  however,  larger  and  more 
handsome,  and  with  A,  andrachne  in  flowera  and  in  the 
deciduous  bark.  It  is  hardy,  and  very  ornamental,  but  it 
does  not  bear  berries. 

The  other  species  are  chiefly  American,  and  of  less  gene- 
ral interest:  one  of  them,  A.procera,  exists  in  the  gardens 
of  this  country,  but  it  does  not  seem  likely  to  be  able  to  en- 
dure our  climate.  It  is  a  native  of  New  Albion,  where  it 
forms  a  moderately-sized  tree ;  another.  A,  mucrontUa^  tvoxn 
the  Straite  of  Magellan,  is  a  hardy  evergreen  bu^di,  with 
small,  very  dark,  pointed  and  serrated  leay^,  among  which 
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Yang  nnmbeTS  of  solitary  white  bloMoms.  If  has  latehr 
begun  to  flower  about  London,  but  is  still  a  rare  plant  It 
requires  to  be  grown  in  peat  soil. 

For  other  species  of  arbutus  see  Arctostaphylos. 

ARC,  from  the  Latin  arcus,  a  bow,  signifies  anv  part  of  a 
curve  line,  as  A  C  B.  The  straight  line  A  B,  which  joins 
the  extremities  of  the  arc,  is  called  its  chord. 


For  the  arc  of  a  circle,  see  Anolb,  where  the  method  of 
,  finding  the  arc  from  its  angle,  and  the  converse,  is  given. 
For  the  properties  of  the  arcs  of  various  curves,  see  their 
several  names. 

It  is  found  necessary  to  assume  the  following  axiom  pre- 
viously to  any  general  investigation  pf  the  properties  of  an 
arc.  Every  arc  is  G^reater  than  its  chord,  bui  when  concave 
to  the  chord  throughout,  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  sides 
of  any  rectilinear  figure  which  contains  it.    Thus  A  C  6  is 

freater  than  A  B,  but  less  than  the  sum  of  A  D,  D  £,  and 
IB.  Ifx  and  y  be  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  in  the 
curve,  the  eeneral  method  of  finding  the  arc  is  by  the  inte- 
gration of  the  formula 

or,  in  the  language  of  the  fluxional  calculust 

fluent  of  Vi»  +  y". 

The  practical  method  of  finding  the  length  of  an  arc, 
which  is  an  approximation  to  the  preceding  process,  is  as 
follows.  Divide  the  arc  into  a  number  of  smaller  arcs, 
making  the  number  large  in  proportion  to  the  deg^ree  of 
accuracy  required,  and  add  together  the  chords  of  the 
smaller  arcs.  The  sum  of  the  chords  will  differ  very  little 
firom  the  arc,  even  when  the  number  of  sub-divisions  is  not 
very  large.  ^  For  instance,  the  arc  of  the  quadrant  of  a 
circle,  whose  diameter  is  ten  milUon  of  inches,  is  7,863,982 
inches,  within  half  an  inch.  Divide  this  quadrant  into  ten 
equal  parts,  and  the  sum  of  the  chords  is  7,845,910  inches : 
divide  the  quadrant  >  into  fifty  parts,  and  the  same  sum  is 
7,853,659  inches,  which  is  not  wroAg  by  more  than  one 
part  out  of  24,316.  For  only  twenty  subdivisions  the  sum  of 
the  chords  is  7,851,963  inches,  wrong  only  by  one  part  out 
of  3890.  Therefore,  for  every  practical  purpose,  an  arc  of 
a  circle  (and  the  s«me  may  be  said  of  every  other  curve) 
is  the^  polygon  made  by  the  chords  of  a  moderate  number 
of  sub-divisions  of  the  arc. 

The  preceding  property  is  (but  in  what  manner  our  limits 
will  not  permit  us  to  snow)  a  consequence  of  the  following  pro- 
position. Let  there  be  a  number  of  arcs,  such  as  A  C  S,  cut 
off  the  same  curve,  having  their  chords  parallel  to  the  tangent 


XCY.  Then,  as  AB  moves  parallel  to  its  first  position 
towards  X  Y,  C  D  not  only  decreases  without  limit,  but  its 
proportion  to  A  B  decreases  without  limit ;  that  is«  let  any 
number,  however  great,  be  named ;  then  shall  A  B,  before 
it  reaches  X  Y,  reach  a  position  in  which  it  contains  C  D 
more  than  that  number  of  times.  This  proposition  is 
startling  to  the  beginner  in  mathematics,  and  should  be 
considered  by  him  with  great  attention.  It  may  be  illua- 
trated  in  the  following  manner:  — Suppose  tb at  while  A  B 
moves  firom  its  first  position  towards  X  Y,  and  has  reached 
a  6,  a  microscope  moves  with  and  over  it,  which  increases  in 
magnifying  power  as  a  6  moves  in  such  a  manner  that  ab 
always  appears  in  the  glass  as  large  as  A  B  to  the  naked 
eye.  Then  aCb  will  not  be  magnified  into  the  form  A  C  B, 
but  into  AQB,  where  QD  grows  less  and  less  without 
limit,  as  a  6  approaches  towards  X  Y.  But  if  two  straight 
lines  had  been  taken,  as  in  the  following  figure,  a  b  could  not 
have  been  magnified  to  A B  without  changing  aCb  into 
ACB, 


A  D 


Formerly,  the  term  arc  was  fi!«quently  confounded  Wit& 
angle,  which  arose  from  the  practice  of  measuring  angles 
by  arcs  of  the  bircle.  For  such  terms  as  arc  of  EL8rATioi<r, 
&c.,  we  refer  to  Angle  of  Elbyation,  &c. 

ARC,  JOAN  or  JEA^^NE  OF,  sumamed  the  '  Maid 
of  Orleans,'  from  her  heroic  defence  of  that  city,  was  bom 
about  the  year  1410  or  1411,  in  the  little  hamlet  of  Dom- 
remy,  near  the  Mouse,  and  about  three  leagues  south  of 
Vaucouleurs,  on  the  borders  of  Champagne.  Her  parents 
were  humble  and  honest  peasants.  The  district  was  re- 
markable for  the  devout  simplicity  of  its  inhabitants,  as 
well  as  for  those  romantic  supersti^ons  which  in  a  rude 
age  are  so  often  allied  with  religion.  It  appears  from  the 
copious  depositions  of  witnesses  from  the  neiehbourfaood  of 
Domremy,  examined  at  Joan  s  trial,  that  she  was  unre- 
mitting in  her  prayer^  and  ot&er  religious  exercises,  and 
was  strongly  imbued,  at  a  very  early  age,  with  the  prevail- 
ing superstitions  of  her  native  place.     . 


During  that  period  of  anarchy  in  France,  when  the 
supreme  power  which  had  fallen  from  the  hands  of  a 
monarch  deprived  of  his  reason  was  disputed  for  by  the 
rival  houses  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy,  the  contending 
parties  carried  on  war  more  by  murder  and  massacre  than 
by  regular  battles.  When  an  army  was  wanted,  both  had 
recourse  to  the  English,  and  these  conquering  strangers 
made  the  unfortunate  French  feel  still  deeper  the  horrors 
and  ravages  of  war.  At  first,  the  popular  feeling  Was 
undecided ;  but  when,  on  the  death  of  Charles  VL,  th® 
crown  fell  to  a  young  prince  who  adopted  the  Armagnac  side, 
whilst  the  house  of  Burgundy  had  sworn  allegiance  to  a 
foreigner  (Henry  V.)  as  king  of  France,  then,  mdeed,  the 
wishes  and  interests  of  all  the  French  were  in  favour  of  the 
Armagnacs,  or  the  truly  patriotic  party.  Remote  as  was  the 
village  of  Domremy,  it  was  still  interested  in  the  issue  of 
the  struggle.  It  was  decidedly  Armagnac,  and  was  strength- 
ened in  this  sentiment  by  the  rivalry  of  a  neighbouring  vil- 
lage which  adopted  Burgundian  colours. 

Political  and  party  interests  were  thus  forced  upon  the 
enthusiastic  mind  of  Joan,  and  mingled  with  the  pious 
legends  which  she  had  caught  from  the  traditions  of  the 
Virgin.  A  prophecy  was  current,  that  a  virgin  should  rid 
France  of  its  enemies ;  and  this  prophecy  seems  to  have  been 
realised  by  its  effect  upon  the  mind  of  Joan.  The  girl,  bv 
her  own  account,  was  about  thirteen  when  a  supernatural 
vision  first  appeared  to  her.  She  de$;cribes  it  as  a  great 
light;  accompanied  by  a  voice  telling  her  to  be  devout  and 
good,  and  promising  her  the  protection  of  heaven.  Joan 
responded  by  a  vow  of  eternal  chastity.  In  this  there  appears 
nothing  beyond  tlie  effect  of  imagination.  From  that  time 
the  voice  or  voices  continued  to  haunt  Joan,  and  to  echo 
the  enthusiastic  and  restless  wishes  of  her  own  heart.  We 
shall  not  lay  much  stress  on  her  declarations  mode  before 
those  who  were  appointed  by  the  king  to  inquire  into  the 
credibiHty  of  her  mission.  Her  own  simple  and  early 
account  was,  that  *  voices'  were  her  visitors  and  advisers ; 
and  that  (hey  prompted  her  to  quit  her  native  place;  take 
up  arms,  drive  the  foe  before  her,  ^4  procure  for  ^e 
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Joung  king  his  eonmatioii  at  Rheimt.  These  veicet, 
owever,  had  not  influence  enough  to  induce  her  to  set  out 
upon  the  haiardous  mission,  unm  a  band  of  Burgundians, 
traversing  and  plundering  the  country,  had  compelled  Joan, 
together  with  her  parents,  to  take  refuge  in  a  neighbouring 
town  *  when  they  returned  to  their  vilfiige,  after  the  depar- 
ture of  the  marauders,  they  found  the  church  of  Domremy 
in  ashes.  Such  incidents  were  well  calculated  to  arouse 
the  indignation  and  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  Joan.  Her 
voices  returned,  and  incessantly  directed  her  to  set  out 
for  France ;  but  to  commence  by  making  application  to  De 
Baudricouit,  commander  at  Vaucouleurs.  Her  parents, 
who  were  acouainted  with  Joan's  martial  propensities, 
attempted  to  force  her  into  a  marriage ;  but  she  contrived 
to  avoid  this  by  paying  a  visit  to  an  uncle,  in  whose  com- 
pany she  made  her  appearance  before  the  governor  of  Vau- 
couleurS,  in  May,  1428.  De  Baudricourt  at  first  refused  to 
see  her,  and,  upon  granting  an  interview,  treated  her  preten- 
sions with  contempt  She  then  returned  to  her  uncle's  abode, 
where  she  continued  to  announce  her  project,  and  to  insist  that 
the  prophecy,  that  *  France,  lost  by  a  woman  (Isabel  of  Bava- 
ria), should  be  saved  bv  a  virgin  firom  the  fh>ntiers  of  Lor- 
raine,* alluded  to  her.  She  it  was,  she  asserted,  who  could 
save  France,  and  not '  either  kings,  or  dukes,  nor  yet  the 
king  of  SeoUand*s  daughter*— an  expression  which  proves 
how  well-informed  she  was  as  to  the  political  evenu  and 
rumours  of  the  day. 

The  fortunes  of  the  dauphin  Charles  at  this  time  had 
sunk  to  the  lowest  ebb;  Orleans,  almost  his  last  bul- 
wark, was  besimd  and  closely  pressed,  and  the  loss  of 
the  *  battle  <^  Herrings*  seemed  to  take  away  all  hope  of 
saving  the  city  from  the  Bnglish.  In  this  crisis,  when  all 
human  support  seemed  unavailing,  Baudricourt  no  longer 
despised  the  supernatural  aid  promised  by  the  damsel  of 
Domren^,  and  gave  permission  to  John  of  Metz  and  Ber- 
tram of  Poulengv,  two  gentlemen  who  had  become  converts 
to  the  truth  of  her  divine  mission,  to  conduct  Joan  of  Arc 
to  the  dauphin.  They  purchased  a  horse  for  her,  and  at 
her  own  desire  fUmished  her  with  male  habits,  and  other 
necessary  equipments.  Thus  provided,  and  accompanied 
by  a  respectable  escort,  Joan  set  out  from  Vaucouleurs  on 
the  13th  of  February,  1429.  Her  progress,  through  regions 
attached  to  the  Burgundian  interest,  was  perilous,  but  she 
safelv  arrived  at  FienM)is,  a  place  within  five  or  six  leagues 
of  Cninon,  where  the  dauphin  then  held  his  court  At 
Fierbois  was  a  celebrated  church  dedicated  to  St.  Catherine, 
and  here  she  spent  her  time  in  devotion,  whilst  a  messenger 
was  despatched  to  the  dauphin  to  announce  her  approach. 
She  was  commanded  to  proceed,  and  reached  Chinon  on 
the  eleventh  day  after  her  departure  from  Vaucouleurs. 

Charles,  .though  he  desired,  still  feared  to  accept  the 
proffered  aid,  b^ause  he  knew  that  the  instant  cry  of  his 
enemies  would  be,  that  he  had  put  his  faith  in  sorcery,  and 
had  leagued  himself  with  the  infernal  powers.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  Joan  encountered  everv  species  of  distrust. 
She  was  not  even  admitted  to  the  dauphin's  presence  with- 
out difficulty,  and  was  required  to  recc^ize  Charles  amidst 
all  his  court ;  this  Joan  happily  was  able  to  do,  as  well  as 
to^in  the  good  opinion  of  the  young  monarch  by  the  sim- 
plicity of  her  demeanour.  Nevertheless,  the  prince  pro- 
ceeded to  take  every  precaution  before  he  openly  trusted 
her.  He  first  handed  her  over  to  a  commission  of  eccle- 
siastios,  to  be  examined ;  then  sent  her  for  the  same  pur- 
pose to  Poictiers,  a  great  law-school,  that  the  doctors  of 
both  faculties  might  solemnly  decide  whether  Joan's  mission 
was  from  heaven  or  from  the  devil ;  for  none  believed  it  to 
be  mereljr  human.  The  greatest  guarantee  against  sorcery 
was  fx>nsidered  to  be  the  chastity  of  the  young  girl,  it  being 
an  uuom,  that  the  defil  would  not  or  could  not  take  part 
with  a  virgin ;  and  no  pains  were  spared  to  ascertain  her 
true  eharaeter  in  this  respect.  In  short,  the  utmost  incre- 
dulity could  not  have  laboured  harder  to  find  out  im|)os- 
ture,  than  did  the  credulity  of  that  day  to  establish  its 
grounds  of  belief.  Joan  was  firequently  asked  to  do  mira- 
cles, but  her  onlv  reply  was,  *  Brin^  me  to  Orleans,  and 
you  shall  see.  The  siege  shall  be  raised,  and  the  dauphin 
crowned  king  at  Rheims.* 

They  at  length  granted  her  reouest,  and  she  received  the 
rank  of  a  miUtary  commander.  A  suit  of  armour  was  made 
Ibr  her,  and  she  sent  to  Fierbois  for  a  sword,  which  she  said 
would  be  found  burieSl  in  a  certain  Kpot  within  the  church. 
It  was  fbund  there,  and  eonveyed  to  her.  The  circumstance 
became  afterwards  one  of  the  alleged  proofs  of  her  sorcery 


or  imposture.  Her  naving  passed  some  time  at  Fierbois 
amongst  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  place  must  have  led,  in 
some  way  or  other,  to  her  knowledge  of  the  deposit  ^Strong 
in  the  conviction  of  her  mission,  it  was  Joan's  desire  to  enter 
Orleans  firom  the  north,  and  through  all  the  fortifications  of 
the  English.  Dunois,  however,  and  the  other  leaders,  at 
length  overruled  her,  and  induced  her  to  abandon  the  little 
company  of  pious  companions  which  she  had  raised,  and  to 
enter  the  beleaguered  city  by  water,  as  the  least  perilous 
path.  She  succeeded  in  carrying  with  her  a  convoy  of  pro* 
visions  to  the  besieged.  The  entry  of  Joan  of  Arc  into 
Orleans,  at  the  end  of  April,  was  itself  a  triumph.  The 
hearts  of  the  besieged  were  raised  from  despair  to  a  fana- 
tical confidence  of  success ;  and  the  English,  who  m  every 
encounter  had  defeated  the  French,  felt  tneir  courage  para* 
lyzed  hy  the  coming  of  this  simple  girl.  Joan  announced 
her  arrival  to  the  foe  by  a  herald,  tearing  a  summons  to 
the  English  generals  to  be  gone  from  the  land,  or  she,  the 
Puoelle,  would  slay  them.  The  indignation  of  the  English 
was  increased  by  their  terror ;  they  detained  the  herald,  and 
threatened  to  bum  him,  as  a  specimen  of  the  treatment 
which  they  reserved  for  his  mistress.  But  in  the  mean  time 
the  English,  either  from  being  under  the  influence  of  terror^ 
or  through  some  unaccountable  want  of  precaution*  allowed 
the  armed  force  raised  and  left  behind  by  Joan,  to  reach 
Orleans  unmolested,  traversing  their  entrenchmento.  Such 
being  the  state  of  feeling  on  both  sides,  Joan's  ardour 
impelled  her  to  take  advantage  of  it  Under  her  banner, 
and  cheered  by  her  presence,  the  besieged  marched  to 
the  attack  of  the  English  forts  one  after  another.  The 
first  carried  was  that  of  St.  Loup,  to  the  east  of  Orleans. 
It  was  valiantly  defended  by  the  English,  who,  when  at- 
tacked, fought  desperately ;  but  the  soldiers  of  the  Pu- 
celle  were  invincible.  On  the  following  day,  the  6th  of 
May,  Joan,  after  another  summons  to  the  EngUsh,  signed 
'  Jhesus  Maria  and  Jehanne  La  Pucelle,'  renewed  the  at- 
tack upon  tho  other  fbrts.  The  French  being  compelled  to 
make  a  momentary  retreat,  the  English  took  courage, 
and  pursued  their  enemies:  whereupon  Joan,  throwing  her- 
self into  a  boat,  crossed  the  river,  and  her  appearance 
was  sufficient  to  frighten  the  English  from  the  open  field. 
Behind  their  ramparts  they  were  still,  however,  formidable ; 
and  the  attack  led  by  Joan  against  the  works  to  the  south 
of  the  city  is  the  most  memorable  achievement  of  the  siege. 
After  cheerinff  on  her  people  fdr  some  time,  she  had  seized 
a  scaling-ladder,  when  an  English  arrow  struck  her  be- 
tween the  breast  and  shoulder,  and  threw  her  into  the  fosse. 
When  her  followers  took  her  aside,  she  showed  at  first  some 
feminine  weakness,  and  wept ;  but  seeing  that  her  standard 
was  in  danger,  she  forgot  her  wound,  and  ran  back  to  seize  it 
The  French  at  the  same  time  pressed  hard  upon  the  enemy, 
whose  strong  hold  was  carried  by  assault  The  Enfflish 
commander,  Gladesdall,  or  Glacidas,  as  Joan  called  him, 
perished  with  his  bravest  soldiers  in  the  Loire.  The  EngUsh 
now  determined  to  raise  the  siege,  and  Sunday  being  the 
day  of  their  departure,  Joan  forbade  her  soldiers  to  molest  their 
retreat.  Thus  in  one  week  from  her  arrival  at  Orleans  was 
the  beleaguered  city  relieved  of  its  dreaded  foe,  and  the  Pu- 
celle,  henceforth  called  .the  Maid  of  Orleans,  had  redeemed 
the  most  incredible  and  important  of  her  promises. 

No  sooner  was  Orleans  freed  from  the  enemy,  than  Joan 
returned  to  the  court  to  entreat  Charles  to  place  forces 
at  her  disposal,  that  she  might  reduce  the  towns  between 
the  Loire  and  Rheims,  where  she  proposed  to  have  him 
speedily  crowned.  Her  projects  were  opposed  by  the  mi- 
nisters and  warriors  of  the  court,  who  considered  it  more 
politic  to  drive  the  English  from  Normandy  than  to  harass 
the  Burgundians,  or  make  sacrifices  for  the  idle  ceremony 
of  a  coronation ;  but  her  earnest  solicitations  prevailed,  and 
earlv  in  June  she  attacked  the  English  at  Jargeau-  They 
made  a  desperate  resistance,  and  drove  the  French  before 
them,  till  the  appearance  of  Joan  chilled  the  stent  hearta 
of  the  Englbh  soldiers.  One  of  the  Poles  was  killed,  and 
another,  with  Suffolk  the  commander  of  the  town,  was  taken 
prisoner.  This  success  was  followed  by  a  victory  at  Patay* 
in  which  the  English  were  beaten  by  a  charge  of  Joan, 
and  the  gallant  Talbot-  himself  taken  prisoner.  .  No  force 
seemed  able  to  withstand  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  The  strons 
town  ofTroyes,  which  might  have  repulsed  the  weak  and 
star\ing  army  of  the  French,  was  terrified  into  surrender 
by  the  sight  of  her  banner ;  and  Rheims  itself  followed 
the  example.  In  the  middle  of  July,  only  three  months 
after  Joan  had  come  to  tho  relief  of  the  sinking  party  of 
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Cbarles,  this  prince  was  crown^  in  the  eathedral  oonse- 
frated  to  this  ceremony,  in  the  midst  of  the  dominions  of 
his  enemies.  Well  might  an  age  even  more  advanced 
than  the  fifteenth  centnry  helieve,  that  superhuman  inter- 
ference manifested  itsolf  in  the  deeds  of  Joan. 

Some  historians  relate  that»  immediately  after  the  coro- 
nation, the  Maid  of  Orleans  expressed  to  the  kins  her  wish 
to  retire  to  her  ftimily  at  Domremy ;  hut  there  is  little  proof 
of  such  a  re^dution  on  her  part.  In  Septemher  of  the  same 
year,  we  find  her  holding  a  command  in  the  royal  army, 
"shich  had  taken  possession  of  St.  Denis,  where  she  hung 
n;>  her  arms  in  the  cathedcal.  Soon  after,  the  French  gene- 
rals compelled  her  to  join  in  an  attack  uoon  Paris,  in  which 
they  were  repulsed  with  mat  loss,  and  Joan  herself  was 
piemed  Uiruu)?h  the  thigh  with  an  arrow.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  a  forne  in  which  she  served  had  suffered  defeat. 
Charles  immediately  retired  once  more  to  the  Loire,  and 
there  are  few  reeords  of  Joan's  ex]^loits  during  the  winter. 
Abtiut  this  time  a  royal  edict  was  issued,  ennobline  her  fa- 
mily, and  the  district  of  Domremy  was  declared  me  from 
all  tax  or  tribute.  In  the  ensuing  spring,  the  English  and 
Burgundians  formed  the  siege  of  CompiSgne;  and  Joan 
threw  her>elf  into  the  town  to  preserve  it,  as  she  had  before 
saved  Orleans,  from  their  assaults.  She  had  not  been  many 
hours  in  it  when  she  headed  a  sally  against  the  Burgundian 
quarters,  in  which  she  was  taken  bv  some  officers,  wno  gave 
h<rupto  the  Burgundian  commanoer,  John  of  Luxemburg. 
Hor  capture  appears,  ft'om  the  records  of  the  Parisian  par- 
liament, to  have  taken  place  on  the  23rd  of  May,  1430. 

As  soon  as  Joan  was  conveyed  to  John  of  Luxemburg's 
fortress  of  Beaurevoir,  near  Cambray,  cries  of  vengeance 
were  heard  among  the  Anglican  partizans  in  France. 
The  Bni^lish  themselves  were  not  foremost  in  this  unworthy 
zeal.  Joan,  after  having  made  a  vain  attempt  to  escape, 
by  leaping  from  the  top  of  the  doi^on  at  Beaurevoir,  was 
at  length  handdd  over  to  the  English  partizans,  and  con- 
ducted to  Rouen.  The  University  of  Paris  called  loudly  for 
the  trial  of  Joan,  and  several  letteva  are  extant,  in  which 
that  body  reproaches  the  bishop  of  Beauvais  and  ihe  English 
with  their  tardiness  in  delivering  up  the  Pueelle  to  justice. 

The  zeal  of  the  University  was  at  length  satisfied  by  letters 
patent  firom  the  King  of  England  and  France,  authorizing  the 
trial  of  the  Pueelle,  but  stating  in  plain  terms  that  it  was  at 
the  demand  of  public  opinion,  and  at  the  especial  rec^uest 
of  the  bishop  of  Beauvais  and  of  the  University  of  Paris, — 
expressions  which,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  delav  in 
issuing  the  letterai.  sufficiently  prove  the  reluctance  of  the 
English  council  to  sanction  the  extreme  measure  of  Yen^ 
geance.  After  several  months*  interrogatories,  the  judges 
who  conducted  the  trial  drew  from  her  confessions  the  arti- 
cles of  accusation:  these  asserted,  that  Joan  pretended  to 
have  had  visions  firom  the  time  when  she  was  thirteen  years 
oM ;  to  have  been  visited  by  the  archangels  Gabriel  and 
Michael,  the  saints  Catharine  and  Margaret,  and  to  have 
been  aecomnanied  by  these  celestial  beings  to  the  presence 
of  the  Dauphin  Charles;  that  she  pretended  to  know  St 
Michael  from  St  Gabriel,  and  St.  Catharine  from  St.  Mar- 
garet ;  that  she  pretended  to  reveal  the  future ;  and  had 
assumed  male  attire  by  the  order  of  God.  Upon  these 
charges  her  accusers  wished  to  convict  h^  of  sorcery. 
Moreover,  they  drew  from  her  answers,  that  she  declined 
to  submit  to  &e  ordinances  of  the  church  whenever  her 
Toicetf  told  her  the  contrary.  This  was  declared  to  be 
heresy  and  schism,  and  to  merit  the  punishment  of  fire. 

These  art  >cles  were  dispatched  to  the  University  of  Paris, 
and  all  the  faculties  agreed  in  condemninp^  such  acts  and 
opinions,  as  impious,  diabolical,  and  heretical.  This  judg- 
ment came  back  to  Rouen ;  but  it  appears  that  many  of  the 
assessors  were  unwilling  that  Joan  snould  be  condemned; 
and  even  the  English  in  authority  seemed  to  think  im- 

Srisonment  a  sumcient  j>unishment  The  truth  is,  that 
oan  was  threatened  with  the  stake  unless  she  sub- 
mitted to  the  church»  as  the  phrase  then  was,  that  is, 
acknowledged  her  visions  to  be  ftdse,  forswore  male  habits 
and  arms,  and  owned  herself  to  havo  been  wrong.  Every 
means  were  used  to  mduce  her  to  submit  but  in  vain. 
At  length  she  was  brought  Ibrth  en  a  public  scaffold  at 
Rouen,  and  the  bishop  of  Beauvaia  proceeded  to  read  the 
sentence  of  condemnation,  which  wm  to  he  folWwed  by 
burning  at  the  stake.  WhiUt  it  was  vtadiu^  every  exhortar 
lion  was  used,  and  Joan's  courage  ibr  once  nilingr  she  gave 
utterance  to  words  of  oontrition,  and  expiesaed  her  wilhng- 
nets  to  submit,  and MwhanolffiNMBd  the  flunaa.  AwBttatt 


form  of  oonfosaion  was  instantly  |HPodaeed,  and  read  to  her, 
and  Joan*  not  knowing  how  to  wnte,  signed  it  with  a  erott. 
Her  sentence  was  commuted  to  perpetual  imprisonment* '  to 
the  bread  of  grief  and  the  water  <tf  angoish/  She  was 
borne  back  from  the  scaffold  to  prison ;  whilst  those  who  had 
come  to  see  the  sight  displayed  the  usual  diaappointment 
of  unfeeling  crowds,  and  even  threw  stones  in  their  anger. 
When  brought  back  to  her  prison*  Joan  submitted  to 
all  that  had  been  required  of  her,  and  assumed  her  female 
dress ;  but  when  two  days  had  elapsed^  and  when  in  the 
solitude  of  her  prison  the  yoUng  heroine  reoalled  this  last 
scene  of  weakness,  forming  such  a  eontrast  with  the  glorious 
feats  of  her  life,  remorse  imd  shame  took  poseeasion  of  her* 
and  her  reliffious  enthusiasm  returned  in  bH  its  antient 
force.  She  beard  htrvmees  reproaehing  her,  and  under 
this  impulse  she  seized  the  male  attire  which  had  been  per- 
fidiously left  within  her  reach,  put  it  on*  and  avowed  her 
altered  mind,  her  resumed  belief^  her  late  visions,  and  her 
resolve  no  longer  to  belie  the  powerfnl  imeukeS  under  which 
she  had  acted.  *  What  I  resolved^  said  she,  *  I  resotved 
against  truth.  Let  me  suffer  my  sentence  at  once,  racier 
than  endure  what  I  suffer  in  prison.* 

The  bi^op  of  Beauvais  knew  Uiat  if  Jdaa  were  eeee 
out  of  the  power  of-the  oourt  that  tried  her,  the  chapter  of 
Rouen,  who  were  somewhat  favourably  diraosed^  would  not 
agjain  give  her  up  to  punishment;  and  leers  were  enters 
tamed  that  she  might  ultimately  be  released*  and  gara  new 
converts.  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  te  make  away  with 
her  at  once,  and  the  crime  of  relapse  was  eotisidered  suA- 
cient  A  pile  of  wood  was  prepared  in  the  eld  market  at 
Rouen*  and  scaffi)lds  placed  round  it  for  the  judges  and 
ecclesiastics :  Joan  was  brought  out  on  the  last  day  of  May, 
1431 ;  she  wept  piteously*  and  showed  the  same  weakness  as 
when  she  first  beheld  the  stake.  But  now  no  mercy  was 
shown.  They  placed  on  her  head  the  cap  used  to  mark  the 
victims  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  fire  soon  eonsumed  the 
unfortunate  Joan  of  Are.  When  the  pile  had  bamed  out, ftU 
the  ashes  were  gathered  and  thrown  into  the  Seine. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  party  most  disgrace  attaches 
on  account  of  this  barbarous  murder :  whether  to  the  Bor^ 
gundians,  who  sold  the  Maid  of  Orleans ;  the  English*  whe 
permitted  her  execution;  the  French,  of  that  party  who 
Eurought  it  about  and  perpetrated  it;  or  the  French,  of  the 
opposite  side,  who  ma^  so*  few  efforts  to  rescue  bw  to  whom 
they  owed  their  liberation  and  their  national  existence. 
The  story  of  the  Ma^  of  Orleans  is  throughout  disgrace- 
ful to  every  one,  friend  and  foe ;  it  ibrms  one  of  the  greatest 
blots  and  one  of  the  most  curious  enigmas  in  historic  record. 
It  has  sometimes  been  suggested  that  she  was  mer^y  a 
tool  in  the  hands  of  the  priests;  but  this  suppoeilion  will 
hardly  satisfy  those  who  read  with  attention  Uw  htstery  Of 
Joan  of  Arc. 

It  is  asserted  (Biog,  Univ.,  art.  Jeanne  d'Aie)*  and  pre^ 
bably  oorrectly,  that  there  is  no  genuine  likeness  of  Joan  of 
Arc  extant.  Our  medal  is  token  from  a  Frendi  work :  Ie# 
Ftrndliu  fU  la  Franc€  iUustriea  par  kt  mofntmen$^  &o.  It- 
ries  dts  phts  rare$  st  cmrieitx  oMneiM  du  Motfoufi^  &e. 
Par  J.  de  Bie  Calcographe,  Paris,  1634. 

The  works  on  the  subject  of  Joan  of  Are  are  very  nurne* 
rous.  M.  Chaussard  enumerates  upwards  ef  four  hundred, 
either  expressly  devoted  to  her  life  or  including  her  history. 
Her  adventures  form  the  suli^iect  of  Vdtaire's  poem  of 
LaPuc&lis,  and  of  a  tragedy  by  Schiller;  hut  perhaps  the 
best  production  of  the  kmd  is  Mr.  Southey's  poem  bearinf 
her  name. 

(The  souroea  which  have  been  here  eonsudted  are  the 
original  menftmrs  of  the  times,  togeUier  with  the  numerous 
biographies.  That  oi  M.  Lsbrun  des  Charmettea  is  the 
fullest  It  was  written  by  a  preiet,  at  the  epoch  ef  1815, 
to  flatter  the  Bourbons.  The  publieatien  by  M.  Lavardy, 
however*  of  extracts  liem  MSS.  m  the  Biblioth^qne  do  Rei, 
contains  every  thing  relating  to  the  triida  of  the  PuceMe ; 
and  is  a  source  at  once  am|ne  and  respeetable.  Unfortu* 
natdv,  the  very  trials  themeelves  are  fuA  of  partiality ;  that 
which  took  place  afterwards  for  the  reveieal  of  J^'e 
condemnatieB  records  the  teetimoar  of  witneesse*  f>^^M 
all  one  way,  and  dicteted  evidently  by  th^  nnetien  ef  the 
period.) 

ARCADB  sigmfleea  series  of  ardbea on  laeiited  pi*t* 
forming  a  screen,  and  also  Uiea^aeeiaeleeed  by  sodi.  This 
is,  perhapa*  a  lifltflatioii  of  the  term  witbiii  th^t  UMnUy  gHvn 
to  U;  hut  areade  is  properly  m  uuweklite  of  eoJbMMK^  flid 
dMuki  net  thscifm  lMif»  a  ]  '    '^      '' 
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Wfai4t  y^y  t  ■tnnge  pewenioB  of  tlie  term,  are  iiji  thU  o^n- 

7  called  pioMmu,  and  most  particularly  the  part  so  termed 
Hio  buildinffs  in  Covent  Garden,  London,  are  strictly 
mrcadm ;  and  Sie  new  market  within  the  inclosed  area  of 
that  same  place  or  square,  to  which  the  term  piaxxa  property 
applies,  exemplifies,  in  a  great  part  of  its  exterior,  the  corre- 
lative term  colonnade. 

Arcade  is  but  another  and  a  substantive  form  of  arched; 
and  although  it  may  be  well  to  restrict  it,  as  a  substantive,  to 
the  meaning  given  above,  yet  it  may  be  conveniently  and  ap- 
propriately used,  as  an  adjective,  instead  of  arched^  as  in  the 
description  of  the  antient  Roman  aqueduct ;  though  it  would 
be  somewhat  absurd  to  designate  such  works  as  tiie  bridgea 
over  the  Thames  at  London  arcades,  or  to  speak  of  them 
as  aroaded. 

ARCA'DIA,  one  of  the  antient  provinces  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, now  the  Morea,  comprising  the  central  part  of  the 
peninsula,  and  bounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains.  It  ex- 
tended from  about  37<*  15'  to  38®  N.  lat.,  and  from  il®  52' 
to  22°  36'  E.  long.  Its- greatest  length  from  Kalivryta,  the 
antient  CynsBtha  in  the  north  to  Samari  in  the  south,  near 
which  it  must  have  been  separated  from  Laconia,  was  about 
50  miles.    Its  breadth  varied  from  35  to  41  miles. 

On  the  north  and  north-west  it  was  separated  from 
Achaia  and  Elis  by  a  range  of  mountains,  which  branching 
off  from  Cyllene  (now  Zyria),  the  highest  point  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  said  to  be  aoout  nine  stadia,  or  5400  Greek 
feet  in  height  (Steph.  Byz.),  ran  in  a  westerly  direction* 
and  was  known  by  the  several  appellations  of  Aroanius, 
Lampeia,  Erymanthus  and  Pholoe:  on  the  west  it  was 
separated  from  Triphylia  by  mountains  which  are  a  .southerly 
continuation  of  Pholoe,  but  the  names  of  which  have  not 
been  transmitted  to  us :  on  the  south,  its  boundary  towards 
Laconia  may  be  considered  the  high  land  from  which  the 
water  Hows  in  opposite  directions,  southwards  into  the 
Eurotas  and  nortnwards  into  the  Alpheus:  its  separation- 
from  Messenia  was  the  high  land  W.  of  Lycosura,  running 
between  the  bed  of  the  Neda  and  the  sources  of  the  Pamisus, 
and  containing  the  great  mountain  Tetr&2i  (Cerausium), 
a  part  of  Lycieum.  On  the  east  it  was  separated  from 
Argolls  by  the  ridge  known  under  the  several  appellations 
of  Parthenium,  Artemisium,  and  Trachy.  Its  area  is  cal- 
culated by  Mr.  Clinton  {Fasti  Hellemci,  i.  385)  at  17ul 
EngHsh  square  miles,  being  next  in  size  to  Laconia,  which 
was  the  largest  and  most  populous  province  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. According  to  the  calculation  of  the  same  author, 
the  free  population  of  Arcadia  may  have  amounted  to 
10r,850  persons,  and  by  adding  half  that  number  of  slaves, 
Jie  makes  the  aggregate  amount  161,750— about  ninety-five 
persons  to  each  S(}uare  mile,  which,  considering  that  a 
large  part  of  Arcadia  is  fertile,  is  probably  below  tne  truth, 
at  least  in  its  most  prosperous  days. 

Arcadia  may  be  regarded  as  the  Switzerland  of  Greece, 
though  its  fountains  are  of  much  less  elevation.  The 
centre  of  the  Morea  may  be  considered  as  a  high  table  land, 
which  is  traversed  by  numerous  ridges  of  hills :  the  valleys 
of  Tegea,  Mantineia,  Orchomenus,  and  Caphy»,  which  run  i 
from  south  to  north  on  the  east  side  of  Arcadia,  are  of  con-  I 
siderable  extent  when  compared  with  others  iu  the  Morea, 
and  show  the  general  level  of  the  eastern  side  of  this  table- 
land :  from  the  west  side  of  these  valleys  the  lon^  slope  lie9 
westw^,  as  we  see  by  the  course  of  the  Alpheius  and  ita 
tributaries;  that  to  the  eastern  coast  is  more  steep  and 
shorter.  The  plains  of  Caphyas,  Tegea,  Mantineia,  and 
Orchomenus,  which  last  is  only  separated  from  that  of 
Mantineia  by  a  low  narrow  ridge,  may  be  considered  as  one . 
its  length  is  about  twenty-five  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying 
from  one  to  eicht  The  modern  town  of  Tripolitzi  (probably 
on  the  site  of  PaUaniium)  is  on  this  elevated  plain,  where, 
in  the  month  of  March,  the  ground  is  often  covered  with 
snow,  while  the  sea-coast  enjoys  warm  and  pleasant  weather. 
These  eastern  valleys  have  a  very  peculiar  appearance,  from 
being  so  enclosed  by  mountains  that  the  water  is  often 
unable  to  find  an  outlet.  At  the  lowest  parts  of  them  small 
lakes  and  marshes  are  formed,  though  sometimes  the  water 
is  earried  off"  by  subterraneous  tunnels.  Such  phenopaena 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  this  part  of  Arcadia,  which  it 
a  limestone  country  i  these  hiffb  VftUeys,  in  fact,  bebng 
neither  to  the  water  system  of  tne  Alpheius  nor  to  that  of 
the  small  streams  which  enter  the  sea  on  the  east  coast 
Being  now  entirely  deprived  of  wood,  and  of  its  three  great 
cities,  Tegea,  Mantineia,  and  Orchomenus,  the  extensive 
plain  of  Tripolitz&  presents  one  dull,  uninteresting  level. 


In  the  seuth  and  ^est,  along  the  valleys  of  the  AlphMufc 
the  Afcadian  scenery  exhibits  its  most  picturesque  features, 
recalling  to  our  reedlection  all  the  beautiftil  descriptions  <i 
the  poets.  The  valley  of  Megalopolis  still  abounds  in  de- 
lightfrtl  scenery.  The  sides  of  the  majestic  mountains  are 
covered  with  oaks,  ehestnuU,  and  plane-trees,  while  the 
lower  hills  are  clothed  with  underwood,  and  refreshed  by 
nunierous  rivulets. 

The  Alpheius,  the  principal  river  of  the  Peloponnesus,  has 
its  source  near  the  southern  frontier  of  Arcadia,  and  runs 
NfW.,  not  hx  from  the  western  boundary  of  the  province, 
till  it  encounters  the  slopes  of  Mount  Pholoe,  when  it  enters 
the  valley  of  Olympla,  aifd,  flowing  in  a  westerly  direction, 
reaches  tne  sea.  (See  Alpheius.)  It  is  joined  on  the  east 
by  the  rivers  Helisson,  Oortynius,  Ladon.  and  Erymanthus, 
celebrated  in  mythology  for  the  scene  of  Hercules*  exploit 
in  killing  the  savage  ^ar ;  on  the  west  the  mountains  ap- 
proach so  closely  to  its  banks  that  the  courses  of  its  tributa- 
ries are  short,  and  in  summer  most  of  them  dry. 

The  Arcadians  were  divided  into  many  independent  states, 
and  each  of  these  contained  several  inferior  towns  or  villages. 
Of  their  number  some  idea  may  be  fbrmed  from  the  fact  that 
the  inhabitants  of  forty  of  them  were  transferred,  B.q.  371, 
to  form  the  new  state  of  Megalopolis,  which  was  founded 
near  the  frontiers  of  Laconia,  and  which  seems  to  have  had 
a  territory  assigned  to  it  more  extensive  than  that  of  any 
other  Arcadian  state,  running  northwards  fbr  about  twenty- 
three  English  miles.  (Pausan.  viii.  27-  5.  3  >.  5.  36.  2.)  At 
the  time  when  Strabo  wrote,  about  a.d.  H,  he  tells  us  that 
there  was  scarcely  a  city  in  the  whole  extent  of  its  territory, 
and  that  even  Megalopolis  had  been  reduced  almost  to  a  desert. 
There  are  now  a  number  of  insignificant  villages  in  Arcadia, 
but  the  only  place  of  any  importance  is  Tripoliizi,  which 
during  the  existence  of  Turkish  oppression  in  this  unfortu- 
nate country  was  the  chief  residence  of  the  pacha.  We  may 
mention  a  few  of  the  principal  antient  cities,  though  the  sites 
of  some  of  them  are  unknown,  or  at  least  doubtful.  In  the 
north  lay  Psoohis,  near  the  modem  Khan  of  Tripotamo,  on 
the  banks  of^the  river  Erymanthus,  remarkable  fur  the 
strength  and  singularity  of  its  site;  Cynseiha,  probubly 
Kal&vryta,  whose  inhabitants  were  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  the  Arcadians  by  the  pe<*uliar  savugenes:)  and  fero- 
city of  their  disposition,  qualities  which  rolybius  (iv.  2i) 
attempts,  at  great  length,  to  prove  aro.-e  from  their  hatred 
to  music,  which  was  particularly  cuhivaled  by  their  fellow- 
countrymen  :  Stymphalus,  the  remains  of  y>  hirh  are  found 
about  an  hour  W.S.W.  of  the  village  of  Zaraka,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Palus  Stymphalia,  once  the  fabled  bauni  of 
the  birds  called  Stymimalideb:  Caphyaa,  the  remains  of 
which  are  found  at  Knotiisa,  celebrated  for  the  deieat  of 
Aratus  and  the  Acheeans  [see  Aratus]  by  the  vEtohans  in 
the  Social  War:  Orchomenus,  at  Kalpaki,  under  which  is  a 
plain  in  a  ^reat  measure  occupied  by  a  small  lake  formed 
from  the  rain-water  which  descends  from  the  buno^nding 
hills :  on  the  east  lav  the  important  city  of  Mantineia,  at  the 
site  of  PaleopoU,  celebrated  for  the  death  of  Epaminfindaa 
in  the  great  battle  between  the  Thebans  and  Xjicedeaio- 
nians,  a.  o.  362 :  Tegea,  at  Paleo  Episcopi.  once  une  of 
the  most  powerful  states  of  Arcadia :  on  the  west  there  wert 
no  cities  of  any  great  importance. 

Besides  the  antient  authorities  already  quoted,  the  reader 
may  consult  Strabo,  \iii.  388 ;  PUny,  iv. ;  and  also  Breiten*- 
bauoh,  Gesckichte  von  Arcadien,  Frankfort,  1791 ;  Leake's 
Morea;  Grell's  Narrative  qf  a  Journey  in  the  Mor^a^ 

AR(3ADIANS.  an  indigenous  race,  according  to  their 
own  account,  who  had  occupied  the  central  parts  of  the  Pelo< 
ponnesus  from  time  immemorial.  According  to  Aristotle 
(see  Scholium  on  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  I.  397),  the 
Arcadians  expelled  a  prior  race  fVom  the  country,  and  were 
therefore  not  the  primitive  nossessors,  if  we  adopt  this  tradi 
tion.  We  have  no  difficulty,  however,  in  making  out  that 
they  were  a  branch  of  the  great  Pelasgic  nation,  which 
seems  to  have  extended,  at  one  time,  nearly  in  a  continued 
line  from  the  Italian  peninsula  to  Asia  Minor.  A  strong 
eonfirmation  of  this  statement  is,  that  Arcadia  furniahea 
specimens  of  antient  polygonal  walls,  (such  as  at  Manii*. 
neia,  and  at  Lycosura)— a  speeies  of  architeeture  supposed 
to  be  peciUiar  to  the  Pelasgi ;  and  their  first  king  is  re» 
ported  to  have  been  the  earth-born  Pelasgus.  Pausanias,  in 
nis  account  of  its  early  histpryi  presents  us  only  with  fable ; 
and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  names  of 
the  kings,  which  he  pretends  to  have  learned  frt>m  diligent 
investigation.  Digitized  by  GOQgJC 
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At  Arcadia  is  a  mountainouB  countiy.  and  abounds  in 
ibretU  and  grass  lands,  the  character  of  its  antient  inhabi- 
tants and  their  mode  of  life  were,  to  a  great  extent,  deter- 
mined by  these  physical  circumstances.  The  tending  of 
cattle  and  hunting  were  Uieir  chief  occupations,  and  we  find 
them  often  represented  in  all  the  rudeness  of  an  uncultivated 
state.  Men  and  swine  alike  lived  on  acorns,  and  Philo- 
ttratus  Gib.  iiL)  paints  the  Arcadians  as  little  superior  to 
the  animaJs  which  they  fed.  With  these  testimonies,  there- 
Ibre,  as  to  their  character,  we  cannot  but  wonder  how  the 
Arcadian  shepherds  could  have  acquired  their  reputation 
for  mildness  and  innocent  simplicity,  qualities  by  which 
they  a/e  best  known  to  us.  Polybius,  their  countryman, 
partly  explains  this  circumstance,  when  he  tells  us  that  the 
Arcadians,  at  first  fierce  and  savage,  were  softened  by  their 
diligent  application  to  music. 

In  the  second  Messenian  war,  B.C.  685-668,  we  find 
the  Arcadians  under  the  command  of  a  king,  Aristocrates, 
whom  they  stoned  to  death  on  account  of  his  treacherous  be- 
haviour to  the  Messenians,  and  (he  country  was  then  divided 
into  a  number  of  small  republics.  Herodotus  (vii.  202)  tells 
ns  that  they  took  part  with  thdr  countrymen  against  Xerxes, 
B.  C.  480,  and  that  they  sent  to  ThermopylsB  a  body  of  2120 
men  to  oppose  that  monarch.  But  if  they  had  no  larger 
number  in  the  field  than  this,  it  does  not  speak  highly  for 
their  patriotism,  nor  do  we  think  that  their  subsequent  his- 
tory proves  that  they  possessed  the  feelings  of  a  imited 
people.  They  were  mere  soldiers  of  fortune,  ready  to  draw 
their  swords  in  defence  of  anv  one  willing  to  pay  them.  In 
the  celebrated  Sicilian  expedition,  b.c.  415,  they  were  found 
in  the  ranks  of  both  armies,  nor  do  they  apvpear  to  have  acted 
as  a  nation  till  they  had  founded,  under  Epaminondas,  the 
oity  of  Megalopolis,  b.c.  371,  which  became  the  metropolis 
of  the  oouatry.  From  this  time  the  Arcadians  appear  as  a 
confederated  state  with  a  general  councQ  to  manage  the 
affiurs  of  the  nation.  It  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  10,000 
members  (ol  fA^pcot),  and  if  it  were  not  frequently  mentioned 
by  antient  writers  under  this  appellation,  we  should  be  in- 
cnned  to  imagine  that  there  must  be  some  mistake.  What 
makes  it  stiU  more  inexplicable  is,  that  it  possessed  the 
executive  and  judicial  powers,  but  not  the  legislative,  which 
Yesided  in  the  whole  assembled  people.  Pausanias,  in 
his  ArcoiUca  (phap.  xxxii.),  mentions  the  council-chamber 
IPovXkvHipwp)  of  tne  Ten  Thousand.  It  was  Epaminondas 
and  the  BcDOtians  who  assisted  the  Arcadians  inrestablishing 
this  constitution,  and  in  rendering  them  independent  of  the 
power  of  the  Spartans.  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  B.C.  323, 
we  find  the  country  a  prey  to  a  number  6f  petty  tyrants,  and 
the  part  they  took  in  the  Adman  leasue  diid  nofr  relieve 
them  firom  their  difficulties,  or  enable  Uiem  to  re-establish 
peace  and  security.  The  Romans  at  last  made  themselves 
masters  (^  their  country,  and  included  it  in  the  province  of 
Aohiia,  but  iheir  days  of  prosperity  never  returned.  Strabo 
states,  that  in  his  time  the  country  was  desolate,  and  that 
Tegea  was  the  only  ci^  of  imjiortance  which  it  contained ; 
but  Strabo  himself  did  not  visit  Arcadia.  Pausanias,  who 
examined  Arcadia  about  a.d.  174,  gives  a  minute  account 
^  its  ruined  cities,  and  of  the  numerous  antiquities  wi& 
whieh  it  abounded.  (See  Pausanias,  book  viiL ;  Thucydides, 
m  57;  Xenophon,  Hdlemca^  viL;  Diodorus,  book  xv.; 
Herodotus,  viii.  73,  &c.) 

AROA^IUS,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  son  of  Tbeo- 
doains  the  Great,  whom  he  succeeded  a.  d.  395.  Nei- 
ther his  personal  character,  nor  the  transactions  in  which 
he  was  engased,  are  of  a  nature  to  attract  much  of  our 
attention.  He  was  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  ambi- 
ticiis  men,  who  pursued  thetr  own  interests  without  refer- 
ence to  theprosperity  of  the  empire  or  the  happiness  of  the 
people.  Tne  genius  of  Rome  expired  with  Theodosius; 
ne  was  the  last  of  the  successors  of  Augustus  and  Constan- 
tine  who  was  acknowledged  by  the  whole  Roman  empire, 
and  who  appeared  at  the  head  of  its  armies,  fiy  his  will  he 
divided  this  mighty  empire  between  his  two  young  sons, 
Aroadius  and  Hononus.  Aroadius  became  emperor  of  Ae 
eas^  reigning  over  the  provinces  of  Thrace,  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  and  Eg}^t,  finom  the  lower  Danube  to  the  confines  of 
Persia ;  Hononus  became,  at  least,  nominal  emperor  of  the 
West  The  line  which  separated  the  two  kingdoms  was,  in 
ftot,  much  the  same  as  that  which  now  divides  the  empire 
of  Austria  from  Turkey.  The  accession  of  Arcadius  maiked 
the  final  establishment  of  the  empire  of  the  East,  which 
subsisted,  till  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks, 
during  a  period  of  1058  years,  in  a  stateof  continual  decay. 


It  is  curious,  that  though  the  period  is  oopioasly  fhr- 
nished  with  historical  materials,  it  is  not  possible  to  fix  on  a 
single  action  whieh  properiy  belongs  to  the  son  of  Theodo- 
sius the  Great.  His  hikorv  is  nothing  else  than  that  of  the 
men  to  whom  he  entrusted  the  alburs  of  his  empue.  He 
was  at  first  the  submissive  tool  of  Rufinus»  who  had  raised 
himself  by  his  talents  to  the  notice  of  Theodosius,  and  was 
employed  by  him  to  direct  the  studies  of  the  young  prince 
Arcadius.  Rufinus  employed  all  his  influence  to  inveigle 
Arcadius  into  a  marriage  with  his  daughter,  but  failing  in 
this  object,  he  was  accused  of  inviting  the  Huns  and  wths 
into  Asia  and  Greece,  and  was  at  last  murdered  in  the  pre- 
sence of  l^e  emperor  by  the  soldiers  of  the  celebrated  Sti- 
licho.  His  place  was  soon  suj^lied  by  a  eunuch,  Eutro- 
pius,  who  exceeded  even  Rufinus  in  acts  of  oppression  and 
cruelty.  Arcadius  saw  every  thing  with  equal  indifibrence, 
and  cared  neither  for  his  own  honour  nor  the  security  of  his 
subjects,  provided  he  was  allowed  to  ei\joy  the  p(nnpous 
luxury  which  we  find  described  in  the  eloquent  sermons  ot 
St  Chrysostom,  an  eye-witness  of  the  scenes  which  he  nar^ 
ratesw  We  cannot,  perhaps,  give  a  clearer  insight  into 
the  sort  of  life  spent  by  these  pageant  emperors  than  by 
the  foUovring  quotations  from  St.  Chrysostom.  (Opera, 
tom.  xiii.  p.  192-196.)  *  The  emperor  wears  on  his  lUMd 
either  a  diadem  or  a  crown  of  gold  decorated  with  precious 
stones  of  inestimable  value.  These  ornaments  and  his 
purple  garments  are  reserved  for  his  sacred  person  alone ; 
and  his  robes  of  silk  are  embroidered  with  figures  of  golden 
dragons.  His  throne  is  of  massive  ^Id.  Wherever  be 
appears  in  public,  he  is  surrounded  by  ms  courtiers,  guards, 
and  attendants.  Their  spears,  shields,  cuirasses,  the  mridles, 
and  trappings  of  their  horses,  have  either  the  substance  or 
the  appearance  of  gold.  The  two  mules  that  draw  the  cha- 
riot of  the  monarch  are  perfectly  white,  and  shining  all  over 
with  gold.  The  chariot  itself,  of  pure  and  solid  gol£  attracts 
the  admiration  of  the  spectators,  who  contemplate  the  purple 
curtains,  the  snowy  carpet,  the  size  of  the  precious  stoim, 
and  the  resplendent  plates  of  gold  that  slitter  as  they  are 
agitated  by  the  motion  of  the  carriage.*  In  the  later  yean 
of  his  life,  Arcadius  was  entirely  under  the  control  oif  hia 
wife,  Eudoxia,  whose  character  is  best  shown  by  Uie  fiict 
that  she  persecuted  the  virtuous  St.  Chrysostom.  Arcadius 
died  May  1, 408,  leaving  his  empire  to  his  infknt  son,  Theo- 
dosius. The  &cts  of  his  life  are  to  be  gleaned  from  Clan- 
dian,  Suidas,  and  Theodoretus. 

ARCESILA^S  was  born  at  Pitana,  actbrofiBolis  io 
Asia  Minor ;  of  his  personal  history  we  are  aUe  to  coUeot  a 
few  fscts  from  Suidas,  and  his  Life  by  Diogenes  LaSrtiae. 
He  was  bom  b.c.  316,  and  began,  aocoraing  to  ApoUodonia» 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  learned  by  the  aeutenesa  of 
his  remarks  before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  seventeen. 
He  died  B.C.  241,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  He  was  the 
pupil  of  the  mathematician  Autdvcus,  his  compatriot,  and 
afterwards  proceeded  to  Athens,  where  it  was  intended  that 
he  should  devote  his  time  to  the  study  of  rhetoric  Philo- 
sophy, however,  had  greater  charms  for  him,  auod  accord- 
ingly he  became  the  pupil  of  Theophrastus  the  peripatetic, 
and  then  of  Crantor.  He  also  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  subtile  dialectics  of  the  Megaric  schod,  and  the 
scepticism  of  that  of  Pyrrho.  He  attached  himself  more 
particulariy  to  the  Academic  sect,  and  became  one  of  their 
leading  philosophers,  though  he  introduced  so  many  chanses, 
that  he  was  considered  the  founder  of  what  has  l)een  called 
the  Middle  Academy.  The  Academic  sect  was  instituted  by 
Plato,  and  continued  through  Speusippus,  Xenooratee, 
Crantor,  Polemo,  and  Crates,  to  Arcesilaus.  It  is  a  point 
which  has  been  disputed,  whether  Arcesilaus  had  established 
his  school  in  the  lifetime  of  Polemo  and  Crates,  or  whether  we 
are  to  consider  him  as  the  successor  of  Crates ;  but  we  think 
that  Mr.  Clinton  {FmH  HeUenici,  vol.  i.  p.  367)  satisikctorily 
proves,  by  reference  to  many  passages  in  antient  authors* 
that  Arcesilaiis  established  his  school  at  the  deadi  of  Crantor, 
who  died  before  Polemo  and  Crates ;  that  from  this  period 
he  was  the  rival  of  Zeno  and  Epicurus ;  that  Pctano  and 
Crates,  strictly  speaking,  had  no  successors ;  that  the  old 
academy  expued  with  them,  and  was  superseded  by  the 
school  of  Arcesilaus,  which  had  been  founoed  in  their  lifo- 


Arcesilaus  revived  the  Socratic  mode  of  teaching  whidi 
had  fallen  into  disuse ;  he  propounded  no  dosmatic  prin- 
ciples of  his  own,  but  discussed  with  mnw  ebquenee 
and  art  the  points  proposed  to  him  by  his  pupils.  He 
brought  forward  all  the  arguments  that  oo^dd  m  sugsetted 
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on  boHi  sides  of  a  ^iiestion»  and  e«ideavoured  to  piovo  that 
there  was  no  certainty  in  philosophical  knowledge,  and  that 
in  all  purely  speculative  suhjects  we  must  refrain  from 
coming  to  a  decision,  because  tne  mind  of  man  cannot  suffi- 
ciently distinguish  truth  from  falsehood.  He  does  not, 
however,  appear  to  have  carried  these  sceptical  opinions  into 
the  everv-day  afifairs  of  life,  but  to  have  restricted  them  to 
philosophy  and  science,  though  his  opponents  asserted,  and 
with  much  reason,  that  such  doctrines  as  he  advocated 
tended  to  undermine  all  virtues  and  morality.  In  the 
world  he  admitted  we  must  act  as  others  do.  The  say- 
ing of  the  philosopher  Cleanthes  respecting  him,  clearly 
proves  that  nis  doctrines  were  not  earned  beyond  his  closet, 
and  that  in  the  world  he  was  strictly  attentive  to  all  the 
duties  of  life.  '  Leave  him  to  himself,*  says  Cleanthes  to 
some  who  lamented  the  tendency  of  his  doctrines,  *  for  if 
Aroesilaiis  loosens  the  ties  of  morality  by  his  wwds,  he  knits 
them  again  by  his  actions/  Yet  he  is  accused  by  some  of 
carrying  tbe  pleasures  of  love  and  wine  to  an  excess 
little  smted  to  his  character  as  a  philosopher ;  but  we  think 
that  all  such  accusations  ought  to  be  received  with  consider- 
able caution.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  school  by  Lacydes, 
B.C.  241 .  The  reader  may  consult  the  fourth  book  of  Cicero*s 
Academic  QztesHoru  for  an  eloquent  and  masterly  exposition 
of  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  philosophical  doctrines 
of  Aroeulaiis  and  the  sect  which  he  rounded. 

ARCH,  the  same  word  as  arc  in  its  etymological  de- 
rivation, and  an  older  English  form  (having  been  always 
used  in  the  sense  of  arc  until  that  continental  f(Hrm  super- 
seded it),  is  now  applied  to  any  solid  work,  whether  of  ma- 
sonry or  otherwise,  of  which  the  lower  part  is  formed  into 
an  arc  of  a  curve  supported  at  the  two  extremities.  We 
proceed  to  give  some  idea  of  the  question  of  theoretical  me- 
chanics connected  with  this  word,  referring,  for  all  matters 
connected  with  the  support,  to  Abutment,  Buttress,  Im- 
post, Pier,  and  for  history  and  general  information  to 
Bridge. 

In  practice,  we  have  not  only  the  arch  itself  to  consider, 
but  the  loose  matter  with  which  the  space  above  it  is  fillod, 
and  the  roadway  or  building  thereon  constructed.  The  two 
extreme  effects  of  this  load  may  be  thus  stated.  If  it  were  fluid, 
the  common  law  of  hydrostatics  would  direct  us  to  consider 
every  small  portion  a  b  (Jig,  1)  of  the  arch  as  sustaining 
a  pressure  perpendicular  to  itself,  equivalent  to  the  weight 
of  a  column  of  fluid  having  the  horizontal  base  a  b,  and 
the  mean  of  a  c  and  b  d  for  its  altitude.     On  the  other 
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hand,  if  the  whole  superincumbent  load  could  be  considered 
as  perfectly  solid  and  wholly  unsustained  by  lateral  pressure, 
the  portion  pqhg  might  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
arch-stone  underneath.  In  the  abeence  of  all  trustworthy 
experiments  to  determine  how  for  the  real  superincumbent 
pressure,  where  resulting  from  loose  materials,  partakes  of 
one  or  ^e  other  suppointion,  we  shall  adopt  the  latter  as 
probably  nearer  the  truth  than  the  former :  which  is  equi- 
valent to  treating  of  the  arch  only  pfter  its  superincumbent 
weight  has  been  added  to  each  arch  stone. 

A  C  and  B  D  are  called  the  piers  of  the  arch ;  it  is  said 
to  taring  from  A  and  B ;  A  E  and  B  F  are  the  flanks,  and 
G  tne  crown.  The  lower  line  of  the  arch  stones  is  called 
tbe  intrados  or  soffit,  the  upper,  the  extrados  or  back; 
the  arch-stones  are  called  voussoin,  and  the  highest 
stone,  G,  the  key-stone,  A  B  is  the  span  of  the  arch, 
and  G  H  its  height.  The  voussoirs  are  cemented  together, 
and  if  the  cement  were  sufiidently  strong,  any  form 
might  be  eiven  to  the  arch,  or  at  least  any  form  which 
would  stand  if  cut  out  of  the  solid  material,  if  we  suppose 
the  stones  uncemented,  their  friction  upon  one  another 
would  tend  to  prevent  the  disturbance  of  equiUbrium,  and 
albw  considerable  variety  of  form  in  arches  constructed  with 
stones  of  the  same  weight*    But  if  we  suppose  the  stones 


perfectly  smooth,  so  that  each  of  them  is  kept  from  slipping 
only  by  the  pressure  of  the  adjoining  two,  then  each  intrados 
has  one  particular  form  of  extrados  and  one  only,'  so  long 
as  the  manner  in  which  the  stones  are  cut  feUows  one 
given  law. 

Let  P  Q,  R  S  (flg.  3.)  be  parts  of  the  pier,  which  we  sup- 
pose firmly  fixed,  and  let  there  be  no  key-stone,  or  suppose 
the  key-stone  divided  in  the  middle  at  A  B.  Let  the  portion 
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A  C  D  B  be  taken,  composed  of  several  arch-stones,  and  let 
its  centre  of  gravity  be  G.  Then  the  weight  of  A  B  C  D, 
collected  at  G,  is  sustained  by  pressures  at  the  surfeoes  A  B 
and  C  D,  perpendicular  to  those  surfaces.  Take  E  F  in  the 
continuation  of  A  B,  of  any  length,  and  draw  F  H  parallel 
to  C  D.  It  is  a  known  theorem,  that  any  three  forces  which 
balance  each  other,  are  proportional  to  the  three  sides  of  a 
triangle,  the  directions  of  the  sides  of  which  are  perpendi- 
cular to  the  direction  of  the  forces.  In  the  present  case, 
H  £  F  is  such  a  triangle ;  for  H  E  being  honsontal  is  per- 
pendioi]dar  to  the  direction  of  all  weights;  FE  is  the 
continuation  of  AB,  and  therefore  perpendicular  to  the 
pressure  at  AB,  while  FH,  bein^  parallel  to  CD,  is 
perpendicular  to  the  pressure  at  CD.  Henc^  HE  bears 
to  E  F  the  same  proportion  as  the  weight  of  A  C  D  B  to 
the  pressure  at  A.  In  the  same  manner  it  may  be  sbown 
that,  F  M  being  parallel  to  K  L,  the  weight  of  tbe  portion 
AB  K  L  is  to  the  pressure  at  AB  as  ME  to  E  F,  ft^m  which 
it  follows  that  the  weieht  of  AKLB  bears  to  that  of  AC 
D B  the  proportion  of  M  E  to  HE.  Hence  the  followiog 
theorem: 
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Let  E  F  be  vertical,  E  S  horixontal,  and  F  M,  F  N.  &c., 
parallel  to  the  divisions  between  the  voussoirs  of  an  arch 
which  is  divided  at  its  highest  point :  then,  no  fritstion  being 
supposed,  tiiere  can  be  no  equilibrium  unless  the  weights 
of  the  successive  voussoirs,  reckoned  from  the  highest  point, 
are  to  one  another  as  E  M»  M  N,  N  P,  &c. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  the  equilibrium  that  the  vertical 
drawn  through  the  centre  of  gravity  G  of  the  part  A  C  D  B 
should  cut  the  parallelogram  1234,  made  by  perpendi- 
culars to  A  B  and  C  D  drawn 
from  their  extremities :  for  other- 
wise there  would  be  no  point  in 
the  vertical  through  G  (at  some 
part  of  which  the  weight  must 
be  supposed  to  act),  at  which  the 
directions  of  the  perpendicular 
pressures  could  meet,  and  no 
three  forces  can  maintain  equili- 
brium unless  their  du-ections  pass 
through  one  point. 
The  application  of  analysis  to  the  preceding  conditions 
gives  the  common  theory  of  arches.  It  may  be  found  in 
most  elementary  works  on  statics ;  but  we  do  not  proceed 
further  here,  because,  as  will  presently  appear,  nothing  but 
a  very  considerable  departure  from  the  principles  of  it  can 
endanger  the  construction  of  an  arch.  We  need  not  there- 
fore dwell  upon  this. 

An  arch  constructed  upon  the  preceding  principles  would, 
if  the  stones  were  perfectly  smooth,  be  totally  overturned  by 
the  least  addition  to,  or  subtraction  from,  thie  weight  of  any 
one  arch-stone:  for  each  arch-stone  is  only  just  kept  in 
equihbrium  by  the  pressures  of  the  two  adjoining.  Such  an 
arch,  therefore,  would  not  serve  for  a  bridge,  which  must 
bear  a  considerable  addition  to  its  weight  at  different  times. 
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II  k  4p  liM  AietM  uid  AMBeato  liut  tii6  povTMT  of  toitaiBiBf 
additioBtl  wtigfaU  it  duft.  It  is  evident  dial  before  the 
•yell,  kepi  in  equilibriom  u  aboye,  can  be  overturned,  the 
additional  preMure  must  be  sueh  ae  to  overcome  the  friction 
against  some  one  arch-stone  exerted  by  the  two  adjoining. 
£kd  the  advantage  is  the  greater,  since  tiie  a(&tional 
pressnie  itself  increases  the  frwtion  whidi  opposes  it.  The 
eftd  of  friotioii  ai^  be  tlius  repnsented.    Jrirst  ascertain 

the  extreme  angle 
A  _^  at  which  a  mass  of 

stone,  such  as  the 
arch  is  to  be  built 
of,  would  rest  upon 
an  inclined  plane 
of  the  same  mate- 
rial; that  is,  raise 
the  stotie  A  upon 
the  stone  plane  BC  until  the  least  additional  elevation 
would  make  it  slide  down.     Measure  the  angle  CBD. 

NoW  suppose  PQ RSTV 
to  be  part  of  an  arch  kept 
in  equilibrium  without  fric- 
tion. From  Ton  both  sides 
make  the  angles  QTX, 
QTY  equal  to  CBD  above 
measured :  then  the  efieot 
of  friction  is  this,  that  in- 
stead of  the  two  aroh-stones 
meeting  in  T  Q,  their  line 
of  junction  might  have  been 
anywhere  in  the  angle  Y  T  X,  without  endangering  the 
mere  equilibrium.    Or  if,  as  in  a  preceding  figure,  FM  and 
FN  are  parallel  to  the  lower  sides  of  two  arch-stones,  and 

8      /'NX'       Y^  X E    the  angles  MFX,M  FY, 

NFX^  N  FY',  be  made 
equal  to  the  angle  BCD 
above-measured,  theUt  in- 
stead of  its  being  required 
that  the  proportions  of  the 
weights  resting  on  those 
sides  should  oe  strictly 
that  of  E  M  to  E  N,  they  may  be  in  the  propiurtions  of 
any  two  lines,  which,  being  set  olT  from  E  towaitls  S,  have 
the  end  of  the  first  between  X  and  Y»  and  that  of  the  second 
between  X'  and  Y'.  The  great  latitude  which  this  gives 
to  the  constuction  (since  B  C  D  is,  for  some  materials,  as 
great  as  40'')  renders  attention  to  the  system  of  equili- 
bration without  friction  almost  unnecessary,  so  that  anv 
arch  which  does  not  very  materially  differ  from  the  arch 
kept  in  equilibrium  without  friction,  may  be  considered  as 
safe  from  all  fracture  which  arises  frtun  the  slipping  of  an 
arch-stone.  We  can  find  no  instance  mentioned  of  an  arch 
which  broke  in  this  manner. 

Hie  difiiculty  in  the  way  of  determining  the  best  figure 
of  an  arch,  lies  in  our  comparative  ignorance  of  the  manner 
in  which  pressure  is  actually  communicated.  The  materials 
supposed  in  meohanical  problems  are  usually  perfectly  rigid ; 
those  of  nature  are  compressible :  and  though  it  is  clear  that 
a  very  slight  alteration  of  fturm  might  throw  the  pressure 
of  one  arch-stone  almost  entire  upon  a  very  small  part  of  the 
adyoining,  we  do  not  know  enough  of  the  nature  of  the 
materials  even  to  guess  at  the  law  of  distribution,  Asain, 
if  a  part  of  an  arch  be  overloaded,  but  prevented  from  faihng 
by  the  friction  or  cement,  a  new  force,  not  contemplated  in 
the  jn^oeding  theory,  is  exerted  upon  the  remainder.  Dr. 
Robiscm,  as  flur  as  we  know,  was  the  first  who  brought 


ftnrard  this  mtthed  ef  eontidering^  the  sulneet    He  was 
M  to  it  by  observing  an  arch  which  fell,  ue  account  of 


wfaish  we  give  in  lus  ewn  words  {M^ifhemiM  PMhiophf. 
voL  i.  p.  ^40) : '  It  had  besB  built  of  an  exeeedingly  soft  and 
friable  stone,  and  the  arch-stones  were  too  shcMt.  About  a 
fntnight  beft)re  it  fell,  chips  were  observed  to  be  dropping 
off  from  the  joints  of  the  arch-stones,  about  ten  feet  on  each 
side  of  ^  middle,*  that  is  at  H  and  F,  *  and  also  at  another 
place  on  one  side  ^e  arch  about  twenty  feet  from  its  middle,' 
thai  is  at  I  and  G.  ^  The  masons  in  the  neighbourhood 
pnognostioated  its  speedy  downfall,  and  said  it  would  sepa- 
rate in  those  plaoes  where  the  chips  were  breaking  off.  At 
length  it  fell :  but  it  first  split  in  the  middle,  and  about 
fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  at  each  sidf ,'  that  is  at  D  and  B,  'and 
also  at  the  very  roringing  of  the  arch,*  that  is  at  A  and  /. 
*  Immediately  before  the  fall,  a  shivering  or  crackling  noise 
was  heard,  and  a  great  many  chips  dropped  down  from 
the  middle  between  the  two  places  from  whence  they  had 
dropped  a  fiirtnight  before,'  that  is  from  a  and  b.  *  The 
joints  opened  above  at  these  new  places  more  than  two  inches, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  arch  tbe  joints  opened  bebw,  and 
in  about  five  minutes  after  this  the  whole  came  down.  Even 
this  movement  was  plainly  distinguishable  into  two  parts. 
The  crown  sunk  a  little,  and  the  haunches  rose  very  sensibly, 
and  in  this  state  it  hung  for  about  half  a  minute.  The 
arch-stones  of  the  crown  wero  hanging  by  their  upper 
com^is.    When  these  splintered  off,  the  whole  fell  down.* 

The  preceding  method  of  fracture  also  took  p^ce  in 
several  model  arches  of  chalk,  loaded  for  the  purpose,  and 
Dr,  Robiaon  explains  the  phenomena  as  follows.  He  sup- 
poses that  the  pressure  from  the  crown  js  communicated  in 
a  straight  line  along  as  many  voussoirs  as  one  straight  line 
will  pass  through.  That  is,  he  considers  each  of  the  four 
parts  E  D,  D  A»  A  B,  B  C,  as  one  separate  stone,  not  liable 
te  be  broken.  The  preliminary  chipping  from  I,  H,  F,  and 
G  he  supposes  to  nave  arisen  from  the  whole  superin- 
cumbent pressure  being  there  sustained  at  the  comer  of  the 
arch-stones.  When  the  arch  opened  underneath  A,  the 
whole  pressure  was  supported  at  a  and  b,  since  the  opening 
at  B  and  D  deprivea  the  arch  of  the  support  at  thos^ 
points.  This  occasioned  the  chipping  there  observed  just 
Dcfere  the  fell.  We  must,  however,  remark,  that  the  loose 
manner  in  which  the  preceding  account  is  given  renders  it 
impossible  to  say  whether  or  no  Dr.  Robison  was  justified 
in  supposing  the  line  of  communication  of  the  pressure 
to  be  straight  His  hypothesis  might  equally  apply,  if 
A  H  D  vere  a  convex  curve,  touching  the  intrados  at  H. 
This  experiment  should  be  repeated,  with  more  attention  to 
minute  circumstances  and  actual  measurement. 

This  verv  ingenious  and  probable  explanation,  which, 
supposing  the  slipping  of  individual  voussoirs  to  be  impos- 
sible, may  be  considered  as  almost  unobjectionable,  led  its 
author  to  recommend  that  the  arch  should  always  be  made 
so  flat  as  to  admit  the  same  straight  line  being  drawn  so 
as  to  pass  through  some  point  of  every  voussoir  en  each  side 
of  the  key-stone.  That  such  an  arch  cannot  be  destroyed 
without  either  removing  the  pier,  or  crushing  the  mate- 
rial, is  evident  in  the  case  of  a  triangular  areh,  slipping 
being  suppoied  impassible,  since  there  is  no  part  of  the  arch 


which  exerts  any  eilbrt  to  overturn  the  rest,  but  only  to 
crush  it.  Blackfriars  bridge  has  arches  of  this  kind,  net 
indeed  triangular,  but  so  flat  that  a  straight  tine  can  be 
drawn  through  all  the  voussoirs,  in  the  manner  recom- 
mended by  1^.  Robison. 

On  this  subject  we  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  RoWson's  work 
above  cited,  and  to  the  article  *  Bridge  *  in  the  Eneyelopeedia 
Britarmica,  For  the  method  of  building  an  arch,  see  Cbn- 
TXRiNO,  to  which  also  we  must  defer  the  aocx>unt  of  a 
method  of  constructing  arches  lately  invented  by  Mr. 
Brunei)  in  which  the  stones  are  so  joined  that  each  half 
of  the  arch  ^ports  itself  independently  of  the  other. 

ARCH.  Tne  origin  of  that  species  of  construction  called 
an  arch  is  still  unknown^  it  cannot  be  stated  with  any  de- 
j^ree  of  oerttunty,  either  in  what  country  or  at  what  epoch 
it  was  first  used.  There  is  good  reason  to  think  that  it  was 
unknown  to  the  Greeks  at  the  time  wl^n  they  prpduoed 
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tlieir  most  beautiftil  temples,  in  the  fifth,  fourth,  and  third 
centuries  before  the  Christian  sera.  No  structure  answering 
to  the  true  character  of  an  arch  has  been  found  in  any  part 
of  those  works,  though  many  occasions  occur  in  which  the 
application  of  the  arch  would  have  been  of  great  service, 
and  could  not  have  been  passed  over  by  an  intelligent  and 
ingenious  people  like  the  Greeks,  if  they  had  been  acquainted 
with  the  principle.  The  want  of  the  arch  would  necessarily 
lead  them  to  contract  the  intercolumniation,  or  spaces  be 
tween  the  columns,  and  to  the  general  and  frequent  adop 
tion  of  columns  as  the  only  mode  of  supporting  a  superstruc* 
ture.  That  the  Greeks,  before  the  time  of  ^exander,  and 
perhaps  even  at  a  somewhat  later  epoch,  were  not  acquainted 
with  that  mode  of  arranging  materials  upon  which  arching 
depends,  might  perhaps  be  considered  sufficient  evidenee 
that  it  was  unknown  in  Asia  and  Africa,  even  if  the  Indian, 
Egyptian,  and  other  monuments  of  early  date  did  not  prove 
the  same  thing.  If  these  nations  had  known  this  admirable 
expedient  they  would  doubtless  have  applied  it  in  many  in- 
stances in  which  it  is  obvions  that  it  would  have  been  of 
the  greatest  use ;  and  if  it  had  been  used  in  Egypt,  it 
could  hardly  have  remained  unknown  to  those  nations 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  trading  with  the  Egyptians.  We 
know  that  both  the  European  and  the  Asiatic  Greeks  had 
commercial  factories  in  Egypt,  even  in  the  reign  of  Amasis. 
(Herod,  ii.  1 78.)     [See  Amasis.] 

It  is  maintained,  however,  by  some,  that  there  are  brick- 
arches  at  Thebes  in  Egypt,  wdich  belong  to  a  very  remote 
epoch,  and  one  long  prior  to  the  Greek  occupation  of  that 
country.  Minutoli  {Reise  zum  Tempel  des  Jt4piter  Ammon) 
has  given  two  specimens  of  Egyptian  arches,  one  of  which 
is  a  Sdse  and  the  other  a  true  arch.  The  first  speeimen  is 
from  the  remains  at  Abydos  in  Egypt  (p.  245),  where  the 
roof  has  the  appearance  of  an  arch,  but  is  lianiied  by  three 
horizontal  stones,  of  which  that  which  occupies  the  centre 
and  lies  over  the  other  two,  is  the  largest ;  tne  three  stones 
are  cut  under  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  semicircle.  The 
true  specimens  are  at  Thebes,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river 
(p.  260),  near  and  behind  the  building  which  contains  the 
fhiffments  of  the  enormous  statue.  They  are  circular  arches, 
and  ormed  of  four  courses  of  bricks  (see  pi.  29),  and  on  the 
walls  there  are  Eg3rptian  paintings  and  hieroglyphics.  (See 
also  Belzoni's  Plates,  No.  44,  and  his  remarks  on  the  toick 
arches  of  Thebes.)  Should  these  be  admitted  to  be  old 
Egyptian  arches,  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive  why  the  arch 
should  not  have  come  into  more  general  and  early  use. 
The  stone  arches  in  the  Nubian  pyramids  can  hardly  be 
addticed  in  proof  of  the  origin  of  the  arch,  as  these  edifices 
are  probably  not  of  very  high  antiquity.  (See  CaiUiaud's 
Plates,  No.  43.)  Etruria  seems,  from  the  best  evidence  that 
can  be  obtained,  to  have  been  the  birth-place  of  the  arch, 
and  to  the  Etrurians,  with  great  probability,  may  be  assigned 
the  honour  of  the  invention,  ana  certainly  that  of  its  earliest 
applications,  as  &r  as  our  positive  and  undisputed  informa- 
tion goes.  The  great  sewer  of  Rome,  commonly  called  the 
Cloaca  Maxima,  is  an  arched  construction,  which  can 
hardly  be  referred  to  any  period  in  the  history  of  the  city 
with  so  much  probability  as  to  that  to  which  it  is  assigned  bv 
uniform  tradition,  namely,  the  age  of  the  Tarquins.  Butthough 
we  may  readily  admit  this  early  date,  we  cannot  say  who 
were  the  architects,  whether  they  were  Roman  or  Etrurian. 

Tlie  application  of  the  arched  structure  is  one  of  the  most 
usefhl  mechanical  contrivances  ever  discovered  by  man. 
By  means  of  it  small  masses  of  burnt  clay,  and  conveniently 
sized  pieces  of  soft  and  friable  sandstone,  are  made  more 
extensively  useful  for  the  economic  purposes  of  building, 
than  the  most  costly  and  promising  materials  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians.  By  means  of  it  cellars 
are  vaulted ;  subways,  or  sewers,  are  made  to  pass  under  heavy 
structures  and  along  streets  with  certainty  and  safety ;  and 
secure  and  permanent  road-ways  for  every  purpose  it  com- 
munication are  formed  across  wide,  deep,  and  rapid  rivers. 

Extensively  as  they  made  use  of  the  arch,  the  Romans 
did  not  deviate  much  from  the  serfii-circular  form.  Arches 
of  smaller  segments  were  certainly  used  by  them,  as  Well 
as  elliptical  arches,  but  in  these  cases  they  were  fortified 
with  enormous  abutments,  which  proves  that  the  architects, 
who  probably  in  nearly  idl  cases  were  Greeks*  knew  veif 
well  the  w«ik  points  of  such  a  constmctkm.  Itwaa  f#« 
served  for  the  architects  of  the  middle  aget»  or  tatihcr 
tho«s  of  ike  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  eentariet« 
to  ^w  what  eould  be  done  by  yuying  th«  form  and  to»- 
ttmirti^B  of  the  aareh. 
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The  pointed  arch,  upon  ita  inrentton  or  flrit  faMfodititbfi 
into  Europe,  seems  to  have  exehsised  the  ingenuity  ef 
architects  in  varying  its  form  and  applioatk>n.  This  we 
observe  in  the  numerous  ecolesiastieal  struetuTes  in  this 
country,  in  our  beautifril  pointed  styles,  and  most  particularly 
in  some  of  the  greater  churches  and  cathedrals.. 

The  origin  of  the  pointed  ardi  has  been  almost  as  much 
disputed  as  the  disoovery  of  the  principle  of  the  areh  itself. 
It  became  general  in  most  parts  of  Europe  at  nearly  the 
same  time,  and  about  the  period  of  the  return  of  the 
warrior-priests  and  pilgrim-soldiers  of  the  first  crtisade. 
This,  and  other  circumstances  which  might  be  adduced, 
added  to  the  tolerably  well  ascertained  Ikct  of  the  pointed 
arch  beinff  used  in  Asia  before  that  period,  and  that  an 
arch  of  t£e  pointed  form  cannot  be  satisfkotorily  shown 
to  have  been  used  at  all  in  the  northern  atid  western 
parts  of  Europe  anterior  to  it,  give,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  people,  a  reasonable  degree  of  certainty  to  the  sup- 
position that  the  notion  was  brought  fh>m  the  east  by 
the  crusaders.  Its  origin  may  be  this! — Beibre  arching 
was  understood,  or  its  principle  known,  the  use  of  long 
lintel  stones  was  sometimes  avoided,  «nd«  indeed,  a  trifling 
degree  of  strength  was  gained,  by  Jutting  stones  over  fhftn 
each  side  of  an  opening  in  three  or  four  liourses  until 
they  nearly  met  in  the  middle : 
then  a  stone  of  common  size 
and  ordinary  length  only  was 
required  to  close  in  at  the  top, 
instead  of  a  long  and  large  one 
to  serve  as  a  lintel.  The  pro- 
jecting lower  angles  of  the 
stones,  which  corbelled  or  bat- 
tened ever,  were  disagreeable  to 
the  eye,  and  might  also  be  in- 
convenient; and  therefore  they  would  be  generally  cut 
off,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines,  leaving  the.  head  in 
the  form  of  a  pointed  arch.  Such  an  explanation  is,  how- 
ever, far  from  satisfactorv ;  and  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
following  extract  from  Mr.  Rickman  {An  attempt  to  dU- 
criminate  the  Styles  of  English  Architecture,  by  Thomas 
Rickman)  contains  a  more  probable  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
at  least  as  far  as  concerns  tne  origin  of  the  pointed  arch  ih 
early  English  buildings. 

"  Intersecting  arches  were  most  likely  an  early,  and  cct- 
tainly  a  very  widely-spread  mode  of  embellishing  Normaii 
buildings,  and  some  of  them  were  constructed  in  places  and 
with  stones  requiring  centres  to  turn  them  on,  and  the  con- 
struction of  these  centres  must  have  been  by  something 
equivalent  to  compasses.  Thus,  even  supposing  (which  could 
hardly  have  been  the  case)  that  the  arches  were  constructed 
without,  a  previous  delineation,  the  centres  would  have  led 
to  the  construction  of  the  pointed  arch;  and  when  once 
formed,  its  superior  lightness  and  applicability  would  b6 
easily  observed.  To  this  remark  it  may  be  added,  that  the 
arches  necessarily  arising  in  some  parts  firom  Norman 
groining,  would  be  pointed.  A  careful  examination  of  a 
great  number  of  Norman  buildings  will  also  lead  to  this 
conclusion,  that  the  style  was  constantly  assuming  a  lighter 
character,  and  that  tne  gradation  is  so  gentle  into  early 
English,  that  it  is  difficult  in  some  buildings  to  class  them, 
so  much  have  they  of  both  styles :  the  same  tnay  be  said,  of 
every  advance ;  and  this  seems  to  be  a  convincing  proof  that 
the  styles  were  the  product  of  the  gradual  operation  of  a 
general  improvement  guided  by  the  hand  of  genius,  and  not 
a  foreign  importation.* 

We  propose  to  treat  of  the  various  forms  and  decorations 
of  the  arch  under  the  several  divisions  indicated  in  the 
article  Architbcturb. 

ARCH,  TRIUMPHAL,  a  ritruelure  which  the  Romany 
used  to  erect  across  their  rood^,  or  bridges,  or  at  the  en^ 
trance  of  their  cities,  in  honotit  of  victorious  general  or 
emperors.  They  were  of  two  kinds ;  temporary  arehes  mada 
of  wood,  on  the  occasioti  6f  a  triumph,  when  the  procession 
passed  nnder  the  arch,  and  the  conqueror  had  the  triumphal 
efewn  placed  on  his  head.  These  urches  were  romoved  after 
the  ceremony.  The  others  were  permanent  structures,  built 
first  of  brick,  afterward?  of  hewn  stone,  and  lastly  made  of, 
te  at  least  eased  witb,  marble.  Thelf  geneinil  Ami  is 
tkat  of  a  pwaDelopipeiod,  whkAx  hm  ih  bfening  In  the 
lenfler  side,  and  sometimes  ft  fmaller  openiirg  on  each  side 
of  ttie  large  onew  These  openings  ftM  ftr<Hied  oter  With 
seraicirealar  arohes,  and  the  fhmts  are  deeerat^d  #itk  eo- 
littitti  and  their  aeoesMriis  m  lohf  pedestida:  the  whei« 
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ig  surmoiinted  hj  a  heavy  attic,  on  the  faces  of  which 
inscriptions  were  generally  placed. 

Trinmphal  arches  were  erected  under  the  Repuhlic.  An 
arch  of  P.  Cor.  Scipio  Afhcanud  (Liv.  xxxvii.  3.)  is  men- 
tioned as  having  oeen  built  on  the  Clivus  Capitolinus. 
(See  also  Liv.  xxxiii.  27,  on  the  archetf  of  L.  Stertinius.) 
The  Fabian  arch  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  (Pro  Planco) 
und^r  the  name  of  '  Fabianus  fornix:'  it  stood  by  the  Via 
Sacra,  near  the  spot  afterwards  occupied  by  the  temple 
of  Antoninus  and  Faustina.  It  was  raised  in  honour  of 
Fabius,  sumamed  Allobrogus  from  his  victory  over  the 
Allobroges.  This  arch  is  also  mentioned  by  Seneca,  who 
calls  it  *  Fabianus  arcus.'  The  term  used  by  Dion  Cassius 
for  a  triumphal  arch  is  ai//cc  rpoicai&fopoq.  The  arches  of 
Stertinius  and  Scipio  were  ornamented  with  gilded  statues ; 
and  that  of  Scipio  with  two  horses  also.  Whether  they 
precisely  resembled  the  later  arches  as  to  their  columns, 
rilievos,  and  other  accessory  parts,  we  cannot  say.  As  far 
as  we  can  judge  from  medals,  these  early  triumphal  arches 
consisted  of  a  single  arch  with  a  column  on  each  side,  with- 
out a  stylobate ;  the  arch  was  surmounted  by  a  simple  border 
as  a  kind  of  architrave. 

'  Under  the  emperors  these  monuments  became  very  nume- 
rous, and  were  overcharged  with  ornaments.  Drusus,  the  step- 
son of  Augustus,  is  mentioned  as  the  first  who  had  one  raised 
to  him  after  death,  and  Livia,  the  wife  of  Augustus,  was  the 
first  woman  to  whom  a  similar  honour  was  decreed.  Augus- 
tus himself  had  several  triumphal  arches  erected  to  him,  of 
which  the  one  at  Rimini,  where  the  Flaminian  Way  termi- 
nated, still  remains,  and  serves  as  a  gate  to  the  town  on 
the  side  towards  Rome,  Another  arch,  also  erected  to 
Augustus,  though  inferior  in  beauty  to  that  of  Rimini,  exists 
at  Susa,  at  the  commencement  of  the  road  which  leads  over 
Mont  Gendvre  into  France.    Of  the  triumphal  arches  remain- 


ing at  Rome,  that  of  Titus  is  the  oldest  It  was  ereetod  to 
him  after  his  death  by  the  senate  in  memory  of  his  oonqnest 
of  Judaea.  This  arch  is  ornamented  with  sculptures  repre- 
senting the  triumph  of  the  conqueror,  and  with  the  ornaments 
of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  which  he  brought  as  spoils 
to  Rome.  But  arches  were  not  erected  solely  to  comme- 
morate victories  and  eonquests ;  thev  were  also  raised  in 
honour  of  emperors  for  benefits  conferred  on  their  country 
on  some  particular  occasions :  such  is  the  fine  arch  of  Trajan 
on  the  old  mole  of  Ancona.  It  is  of  white  marble,  and  chaste 
in  its  style ;  the  inscription  states  that  it  was  raised  '  by  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome  to  Trajan,  Emperor  and  C»sar, 
son  of  Nerva,  tne  conqueror  of  the  Germans  and  Dacians, 
high  pontiff,  &c.,  a  most  provident  prince,  for  having  at  his 
own  expense  constructed  the  mole,  and  thus  rendered  the 
access  to  Italy  on  this  side  safer  to  navigators.* 

Central  Itueription  on  Trajan  s  Arch. 
Imp.  Caesari.  Divi.  Nervae.  F.  Nervae. 
Trajano.  Optimo.  Aug.  Germanic. 

Dacico.  Pont.  Max.  Tr.  Pot.  XVIIII.  Imp.  IX. 
Cos.  IV.  P.  P.  Providentissimo.  Principi. 
Senatus.  P.  Q.  R.  Quod.  Accessum. 
Italiae.  Hoc.  Etiam.  Addito.  Ex.  Pecunia.  Sua. 
Portu.  Tutiorem.  Navigantibus.  Reddiderit 
On  the  Right,  On  the  Left. 

Divae 

Plotin»  Marcianae 

Aug.  Aug. 

Conjugi.  Aug.  Sorori.  Aug. 

Bronze  statues  of  Trajan,  of  his  wife  Plotina,  and  his 
sister  Marciana,  were  placed  on  the  summit  of  the  arch,  but 
they  have  been  destroyed.    Another  fine  arch  in  memory  of 


[Atch  of  Constentine.] 


Tngan  exists  at  Benevento ;  it  is  ornamented  with  fine  ri- 
lievos, and  is  in  very  good  preservation.  All  these  are  single 
arches ;  but  others  have  two  smaller  archways,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  ^;reat  central  one.  These  are  consequently  ob- 
long in  theu*  shape,  and  have  a  heavier  appeuance  than 
the  single  arch.    Two  of  these  triple  arches  still  exist  at 


Rome,  that  of  Septimius  Severus,  and  that  called  the  arch 
of  Constantino,  wnich  we  have  chosen  for  our  illustration. 
The  view  here  given  is  from  an  original  drawing.  The 
arch  of  Constantine  is  in  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Pala- 
tine Hill,  and  near  the  Colosseum.  It  is  the  most  complete 
of  all  the  triumphal  arches  at  Rome-  that  of  Titus  has 
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onky  %  central  archway,  and  that  of  SeptiiniuB  Sevenii  U 
more  dilapidated,  and  more  encumhered  hy  accumulations 
of  soil.  The  style  of  Constartine^s  arch  is  also,  for  the  most 
part,  superior  to  that  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  executed, 
as  it  consists,  in  great  measure,  of  the  materials  of  a  similar 
monument  which  had  heen  erected  to  Trajan.  But  at  the 
same  time,  owing  to  its  being  chiefly  built  of  old  materials, 
and  owing  to  want  of  skill  in  the  architect  and  sculptor, 
it  presents  some  striking  discrepancies  of  parts,  and  some 
specimens  of  bad  taste.  The  captive  Parthians,  and  other 
sculptures,  which  were  historically  appropriate  on  the  arch 
of  Trajan,  are  here  employed  to  decorate  that  of  Constan- 
tine.  Oiir  view  indicates  an  excavation,  bounded  by  a  wall 
of  an  elliptical  form,  within  which  the  monument  stands. 
Accumulations  of  soil  had  raised  the  level  of  the  ground 
nearly  up  to  the  bases  of  the  columns ;  the  excavation  was 
made  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  away  the  rubbish,  and 
the  wall  with  the  view  of  protecting  the  monument 

The  number  of  marble  arches,  in  honour  of  emperors 
and  other  personages,  existing  in  antient  Rome  alone,  is 
stated  to  have  been  at  one  time  thirty-six:  only  five  or 
six  are  now  remaining.  Other  arches  are  found  in  various 
parts  of  Italy,  at  Aquino,  Aosta,  Pola  in  Istria,  &c. ;  seve- 
ral in  the  south  of  France,  of  which  those  of  Nismes  and 
Orange  are  the  best  preserved;  several  in  Macedonia,  at 
Athens,  and  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  all  however  belong- 
ing to  the  Roman  period ;  several  in  Syria,  and  in  Barbary, 
particularly  one  at  Tripoli ;  and  another  at  Constantina,  de- 
scribed by  Shaw.  In  modern  times,  triumphal  arches  have 
been  raised  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  ones.  Those  of  the 
^te  St  Denis  and  the  gate  St.  Martin  at  Paris  were  raised 
m  honour  of  Louis  XIV.  Bonaparte  also  had  one  con- 
structed on  the  Place  du  Carousel ;  it  is  a  triple  arch,  and 
has  all  the  heaviness  of  that  particular  species  of  structure. 
Another,  and  a  much  finer  one,  was  begun  by  his  order  at 
Milan,  on  the  opening  of  the  famous  road  across  the  Sim- 
plon.  It  was  interrupted  by  the  overthrow  of  the  French 
empire,  but  has  since  been  continued  by  order  of  the 
Austrian  government,  under  the  appellation  of  the  Arch  of 
Peace.  It  is  now  nearly  finished.  In  London,  two  struc- 
tures of  the  same  kind  have  been  raised  of  late  years,  a 
single  arch  at  Hyde  Park  Comer,  and  a  triple  one  in  front 
of  the  Pimlico  palace.  On  Roman  triumphal  arches  the 
reader  may  consult  Pitiscus,  Lexicon  Antiqieitatum  Roma- 
norum,  art.  Arcus. 

The  arch  of  Augustus  at  Rimini  is  sixty  feet  in  height 
and  twenty -seven  in  depth  or  thickness;  the  gateway  is 
thirty-one  feet,  being  the  widest  opening  among  all  the 
antient  arches  in  It^y.  The  front  is  decorated  with  two 
Corinthian  columns  thirty-two  feet  high.  It  is  made  of 
Istrian  marble. 

The  arch  of  Septimius  Severus  is  sixty-one  feet  high, 
seventy-one  feet  long,  and  twenty-two  feet  deep.  The  cen- 
tral archway  is  thirty-six  feet  high,  and  twenhr-two  feet 
wide.  The  side  arches  are  twenty-two  feet  high  and  ten 
wide. 

The  arch  of  Orange,  in  the  south  of  France,  supposed,  but 
upon  no  certain  grounds,  to  have  been  erected  m  honour 
of  Caius  Marius,  is  seventy  feet  high  and  sixty-six  long. 
It  is  a  triple  arch. 

ARCHANGEL,  or  properly  ARKH ANGELS KOE, 
*  the  land  of  the  archangel,*  was  one  of  the  three  roots  from 
which  the  gigantic  empire  of  all  the  Russias  has  sprung. 
'  Great  is  our  land,  and  rich  in  fruits ;  but  there  reigns  no  or- 
der in  it.  Come,  then,  be  princes  unto  us,  and  hold  dominion 
over  us.*  At  this  summons  from  the  Slavonians  of  Nowgorod, 
Rurik,  Sineus,  andTruwor,  three  brothers,  chieftains  of^note 
among  the  warlike  Warages,  or  Waragie-Russians,  wilh 
whom  both  Normans  and  An^lo- Saxons  claim  kinship,  de- 
scended from  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  divided  the  sovereignty 
of  their  adopted  country  among  them.  Rurik  selected 
Nowgorod  for  his  residence;  Truwor  established  himself  at 
Isborsk ;  and  Sineus,  receiving  the  northernmost  lands  for 
his  share,  took  up  his  quarters  at  Bieb-O'sero,  or '  the  White 
Lake.*  The  two  younger  brothers  having  died  within  two  years 
after  their  arrival,  Rurik,  the  survivor,  in  864  became  sole 
ruler  over  the  three  states,  and  the  founder  of  a  new  empire, 
which  is  known  among  northern  writers  by  the  name  of  the 
'  Holmgard  Empire.*  Archangel  is  no  less  celebrated,  in  the 
description  given  by  Alfred  the  Great  of  the  Scandinavian 
nations,  as  the  seat  of  the  extensive  empire  of  Biarmia 
(or  Permia),  which  rose  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dwina,  and 
spread  across  the  countries  which  range  between  that  stream 


and  the  sonrees  of  the  Volga.  Tradition  reports,  that  even 
in  those  earlv  times  navigators  were  accustomed  to  sail  round 
the  coasts  of  Norway  in  quest  of  the  produce  of  Biarmia. 

The  province  of  Archangel  is  now  one  of  the  nineteen 
provinces,  or  governments,  which  constitute  that  portion  of 
the  Russian  dominions  called  '  Great  Russia;*  and  is  not 
only  the  most  northern  but  the  most  extensive  province  of 
Russia  in  Europe.  It  comprehends  part  of  antient  Biarmia, 
Russian  Lapland,  the  range  of  country  inhabited  by  the 
Wainotan  branch  of  the  European  Samoiedes,  Nowaia- 
Zemlya,  or  Nova-Zembla,  and  other  islands  in  the  Icy  Ocean. 
Its  most  eastern  Umit  is  about  66^  E.  lon^.,  and  its  most 
western  29^  54';  its  southernmost  point  is  in  61^  lo'  N. 
lat.,  and  its  most  northern  limit  extends  to  iat.  76^,  the  ex- 
treme point  of  Nova  ^embla.  The  superficial  extent  of  this 
Province  is  variously  estimated ;  bv  some  writers  at  two 
undred,  by  others  at  two  hundred  and  seventy,  and  by 
more  than  one  even  at  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
square  miles.  Including  the  27,000  miles  contained  in 
the  recent  addition  of  the  circle  of  Kem,  we  conceive  that 
its  superficial  extent  may  be  safely  set  down  at  upwards 
of  300,000  square  miles.  In  this  respect,  theremre,  it 
exceeds  the  superficial  area  of  the  whole  of  the  Austrian 
dominions,  and  is  more  than  three  times  as  large  as 
Great  Britain.  But  its  population  does  not  exceed  280,000 
souls  at  the  utmost,  or  about  one  to  a  square  mile.  Its  con- 
tinental limits  are  the  government  of  Tobolsk  on  the  north- 
east and  east,  Wologdaon  the  south  and  south-east,  Olonetz 
on  the  south-west,  and  Finland  on  the  north-west;  its 
nortbern  shores  are  washed  by  the  Icy  Ocean,  and  the  great 
gulf  of  the  White  Sea.  The  northern  part  of  the  main 
land  in  this  province  is  situated  within  the  Frigid  Zone,  and 

S resents  as  desolate  and  sterile  an  aspect  as  the  eye  can 
well  upon :  this  is  particuiariv  the  case  towards  the  east, 
where  an  immense  tract  of  black  soil,  covered  with  moss 
and  crusted  with  ice  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  is  better 
known  among  the  natives  by  the  name  of  the  'TundrL* 
It  stretches  150  miles  into  the  country  firom  the  seacoast; 
and  except  its  mossy  coat,  a  little  sorrel,  and  an  occasional 
handful  of  berries,  exhibits  few  signs  of  vegetation.  South 
of  the  Tundri  lie  forests  of  pines,  birches,  alders,  and  willows. 
The  land  in  the  north  abounds  in  lakes  and  swamps,  and 
is  traversed  by  several  rivers,  but  is  not  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  the  westernmost  part  of  it  only,  formerly  called  Rus- 
sian Lapland,  produces  here  and  there  a  few  cabbages, 
turnips,  and  other  sorts  of  vegetables,  as  well  as  berries. 
Even  that  nortion  of  the  province,  which  lies  most  to  the 
south,  afforos  but  a  scanty  and  precarious  return  to  the 
husbandman ;  though  in  proportion  as  we  leave  the  northern 
regions,  vegetation  becomes  more  vigorous,  and  gpiss  and  ex- 
tensive forests  show  themselves.  The  province  is  in  general 
a  continuous  fiat,  particularly  that  part  of  it  which  lies  to  the 
west,  between  the  frontiers  of  Finland  and  the  river  Mezen : 
the  only  exception  arises  from  the  course  of  the  Scandi- 
navian range  of  mountains  through  the  circle  of  Kem  and 
Lapland ;  it  is  in  this  direction  that  they  terminate  in  the 
promontories  of  Orlow  on  the  White  Sea,  and  Swi^i  Noss 
or  *  Holy  Point*  on  the  Icy  Ocean.  In  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
province  two  ridges  encircle  the  bay  of  Tsheskai,  the  westerly 
branch  of  which  ends  at  Cape  Kanin :  these  are  indepen- 
dent of  the  low  chain  of  hills  which  crosses  the  steppe  of 
Tundri,  and  rising  at  a  distance  of  seventy  miles  from  the 
banks  of  the  Petshora,  takes  a  north-easterly  course,  and 
joins  the  Ural,  from  which  point  the  latter  forms  the  boun- 
dary between  Archangel  and  Siberia.  This  portion  of  the 
Ural  range  is  called  *  the  desert  Ural.' 

The  great  river  of  the  province  is  the  Dwina,  or '  the  double 
river.*  In  its  upper  course  from  Lake  Kubinskoi,  it  bears 
the  name  of  '  Sukhona,*  which  it  retains  north-eastwards  as 
fer  as  Ustyug-Weliki ;  there  it  receiver  the  iiaiuo  of  the 
*  Jug,'  or  Upper  Dwina,  and  afterwards  that  of  the  Dwina. 
It  abounds  with  fish,  and  is  navigable  for  30O  miles  and 
upwards  to  the  frontier  of  the  provinc'C  of  Wologda;  it 
widens  to  a  breadth  of  nearlv  five  miles  at  the  town  of 
Archangel,  whence  it  flows  bv  three  channels  into  the 
White  Sea.  [See  Dwina.]  The  Sukhona  communicates 
with  the  Neva  and  Wolga  by  means  of  the  Kubinskoi  canal 
and  the  lake  of  Bielo  Osero.  Thi!  Onega,  whose  whole 
length  is  nearly  400  miles,  is  likewise  a  navifublo  .stream  of 
some  consequence ;  it  enters  the  province  from  the  adjoining 
government  of  Olonetz,  and  flows  into  a  bay  of  the  White 
Sea  studded  with  islands.  The  same  sea,  west  of  Archangel 
bay,  also  receives  the  Panoii  the  longest  river  in  Lapland  ^  and 
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the  Mesen,  a  oonudgrable  stream,  which  mas  in  the  marshei 
of  the  Bteppe  of  Petohora,  and  flows  in  a  north-westerly 
direction  for  nearly  500  miles.  The  Petahora  rises  in  the 
TJnd  mountains,  ranges  over  a  distance  of  full  700  miles 
of  dreary  waste,  and,  before  it  crosses  the  boundary  be* 
tween  the  provinces  of  Wologda  and  Archangel,  receives 
the  Usa  and  Elma,  and  then  enters  the  sea,  between 
Capes  Bolvanski  and  Kostianoi,  where  its  surface  is  spotted 
witn  islands :  it  is  navigable  immediately  after  quitting  the 
Vnl  mountains,  but  is  locked  up  by  ice  for  nine  months  in 
the  vear ;  its  dreary  banks  are  rarely  the  resort  even  of  the 
luiray  Samoiede. 

The  province  of  Archangel  abounds  in  lakes,  separated 
by  sterile  rocks,  in  almost  countless  numbers ;  the  most 
considerable  lie  in  that  part  of  it  which  is  situated  imme- 
diately north  and  west  of  the  White  Sea.  Amongst  these 
are  the  Imandra,  Kowda,  Toposero,  Angosero,  and  upper 
and  lower  Koutno. 

The  climate  of  this  province,  particularly  the  northern 
districts,  partakes  both  of  the  extremes  of  heat  and  eold. 
The  heat  of  the  summer  season  is  oflen  oppressive;  and 
the  transition  from  heat  toe  old,  on  a  chance  of  wind,  is 
frequently  so  instantaneous,  that  'a  man  who  has  been 
working  m  his  shirt  is  forced  to  have  immediate  recourse 
to  his  mr-cloak.  But  the  climate  becomes  more  intensely 
severe  in  prcmortion  as  we  advance  eastward.  Everv  river 
between  the  Mesen  and  Petshora  is  frozen  up  by  the  end 
of  September  or  beginning  of  October;  the  I>wina,  on 
the  other  hand,  does  not  usually  dose  until  a  month  later, 
and  is  a^n  free  from  ice  by  the  end  of  April  or  the  first 
•  week  in  May.  In  those  parts  which  lie  between  the  Petshora 
and  Siberia,  the  Samoiede  himself  yields  to  the  inclement 
cold:  no  stream  is  open  until  June,  and  scarcely  one  is 
free  from  ice  by  the  middle  of  September.  Spring,  summer, 
and  autumn  are  thus  redueed  to  an  interval  of  three  months. 

The  northern  districts  of  Archangel  are  wholly  unculti- 
Table,  and  its  soil,  even  in  the  south,  does  not  yield  grain 
enough  even  for  the  support  of  its  scanty  population.  The 
bread  in  use  is  a  compound  of  meal,  moss,  scrapings  of  the 
bark  of  the  pine,  and  grated  roots ;  yet  this  food,  coarse  as  it 
is,  is  unknown  to  more  northern  palates,  which  must  be  con* 
tent  with  dried  fish.  The  southern  districts  grow  hemp  and 
flax,  and  a  few  kinds  of  vegetables;  and  in  some  parts,  on 
each  side  of  the  Dwina  more  especially,  there  is  pasture 
ground  of  good  quality.  But  Archangel  contains  a  still  un- 
exhausted mine,  of  wealth  in  its  forests,  which  give  profit- 
able employ  to  the  labourer,  the  artisan,  boatman,  mariner, 
shipwright,  merchant,  and  even  the  mote  humblegleaner 
of  the  berries  which  grow  beneath  their  shade.  Ine  pre- 
dominant species  of  timber  are  firs,  pines,  birches,  alders, 
and  larches,  which  are  of  great  dimensions  and  lofty  growth. 
These  forests  are  the  resort  of  a  variety  of  wild  animals, 
which  the  natives  turn  to  good  account.  In  the  Tundri 
and  sea-coast  are  the  bear,  wolf,  rein-deer,  squirrel,  ermhie, 
hare,  martin,  glutton,  fox  (both  the  common  species  and  the 
beautiful  polar*fox),  wild  duck  and  goose,  swan,  water-hen, 
and  eider-fowl.  To  these  may  be  added  an  abundance  of 
marine  animals,  in  pursuit  of  which  hunting  parties  resort 
to  Nova  Zembla  in  particular,  where  they  build  cabins  with 
the  wood  they  have  brought  with  them,  and  pass  the  winter, 
employing  themselves  in  catching  seals,  sea-cows,  and 
morse,  or  in  hunting  the  polar-bear,  fox,  or  rein-deer.  The 
seas,  lakes,  and  rivers  of  Arehangel  furnish  food  to  the 
inhabitants  from  their  ample  store  of  whitings,  pikes,  eels, 
salmon,  perehes,  and  other  fish.  The  only  domestic  com- 
panion of  the  Laplander  and  Samoiede  is  the  rein-deer ; 
their  stock  of  this  invaluable  animal  forms  the  criterion  of 
wealth ;  hence  the  individual  who  has  two  thousand  is  ac- 
counted rich,  but  the  man  is  poor  who  cai^not  muster  more 
than  thirty  or  forty.  Arehangel  is  but  slenderly  supplied 
with  horses  and  cattle,  and  they  are  in  general  of  dimi- 
nutive size:  the  districts  of  Kolmogoiy  and  Shenkursk, 
however,  which  are  rich  in  pastures,  have  formed  an 
exception  ever  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  when 
a  handsome  race  of  oxen,  which  have  no  way  degene- 
rated, were  imported  from  Holland  by  that  monarch : 
the  eslves  of  this  species  are  kept  warm,  and  fod  on  mUk 
for  nine  months ;  at  this  age  thev  weigh  sometimes  as 
much  as  six  or  eiffht  hundred  pounds,  and  are  so  white  and 
delicate  in  flesh,  tnat  they  are  sent  to  St  Petersburg,  where 
they  fetch  uncommonly  mgh  prices.  Neither  sheep,  swine, 
nor  goats  are  bred  in  any  considerable  numbers;  what 
Uttle  muttoft  is  eaten  is  of  indilfemit  quality,  and  the  fleece 


is  fitted  only  inr  making  the  coarse  ck)th  termed  wadmaL 
The  country  is  also  so  well-stocked  with  game,  that  scarcely 
any  i^ultry  bevondthe  cock  and  hen  are  kept.  With  regard 
to  minerals,  salt  is  the  staple  product  of  this  province :  it  is 
obtained  in  various  quartets,  particularly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Totma,  and  from  the  waters  of  the  Kouda  and  Le- 
senga  b)  the  process  of  boiling.  Bog-iron  is  found  in  con- 
siderable abundance,  and  between  700  and  800  tons  of  it  are 
exported  annually. 

The  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industry  of  the  people  is 
principally  confined  to  ship-buildinff,  the  preparation  of  pitch 
and  tar,  and  the  weaving  of  linen,  which  latter  occupation  fills 
up  the  leisure  hours  of  the  peasant's  wife  in  the  cireles  of  Kol- 
mogory  and  Arehangel,  and  constitutes  a  lucrative  branch  of 
their  commerce  with  St  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  other 
Russian  marts.  In  some  years,  3000  tons  of  pitch  have  been 
boiled  down,  and  13,000  barrels  of  it  exported;  whilst  the 
ports  of  Uie  White  Sea  have  despatched  tar  to  the  extent  of 
25,000/.  in  value  to  foreign  narts.  There  are  four  refineries  for 
sucar  in  the  province,  and  seven  rope-manufactories,  but 
only  three  of  them  can  be  said  to  be  of  any  importance. 
From  400,000  to  500.000  deals  are  often  exported  from  the 
capital  in  a  single  twelvemonth.  Tallow  also  is  shipped  in 
very  large  quantities  from  the  White  Sea,  sometimes  to  the 
extent  of  12500  tons  and  upwards  yearly ;  but  the  bulk  of 
this  article  is  brought  down  fh>m  the  adjacent  provinces. 
The  less  important  productions  of  Arehangel  which  find 
their  way  outwards,  are  train-oil,  hemp,  flax,  mats,  canvas, 
skins,  and  furs. 

The  majority  of  the  population  of  Archangel  is  of  Rus- 
sian extraction,  in  the  proportion  of  ninety-five  out  of  every 
hundred  souls;  the  remaining  portion  consists  of  about 
7000  Samoiedes,  6000  Syriaenese  (or  Siri&ni,  a  Samoiede 
race,  who  inhabit  the  distnets  lying  around  the  upper  banks 
of  the  Petshora),  and  1 700  lAplanders,  besides  a  few  Fins, 
who  are  domesticated  in  the  circles  of  Kem  and  Kola.  The 
tenets  of  the  Greek  faith  are  professed  by  all  but  a  fbw  thou- 
sand pagans,  amongst  whom  the  forcible  conversion  directed 
by  an  ukase  of  the  year  1S25  has,  we  trust,  been  as  success- 
ful in  respect  of  their  relieious  comictions,  as  it  has  been  of 
their  numbers ;  for  within  five  years  from  the  sending  out 
of  the  missionaries  three  churches  were  built  for  the  use  of 
the  3500  heathens  who  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  embrace 
Christianity.  These  converts  consist  almost  exclusively  of  the 
Samoiede  hordes  who  inhabit  that  part  of  the  province  of 
Arehangel  which  stretches  firom  the  Mezen  to  the  frontiers  of 
Siberia, — a  tract  of  country  than  which  Russia  in  Europe 
does  not  contain  a  colder,  wilder,  or  more  inhospitable  cli- 
mate. This  uncivilized  race  of  beings,  whose  name  implies 
'  eaters  of  one  another,*  though  there  is  no  trace  whatever 
of  their  having  deserved  to  hs  branded  as  cannibals,  ori- 
ginally migrated  Arom  Siberia ;  but  they  are  not  the  primi- 
tive inhabitants  of  the  soil ;  for  the  ruins  of  whole  lines  of 
antient  dwellings,  which  are  found  on  the  banks  of  lakes 
and  rivers,  show  that  the  Samoiede  was  by  no  means  the 
first  occupant  of  this  country.  The  name  has  been  in  use 
among  the  Russians  ever  since  the  eleventh  century ;  but 
the  Samoiede  himself  admits  no  other  than  that  of  Chas- 
sowa,  signifying,  in  his  own  language,  '  roan.*  He  is  of 
middling  stature,  has  a  broad,  flat,  round  face,  brownish- 
yellow  complexion,  small  black  eye,  black  hair  and  eye- 
brows, and  but  a  slender  beard, — in  every  respect  the 
counterpart  of  his  Asiatic  brethren,  who  are  far  more  nume- 
rous in  the  north  of  Siberia,  where  there  are  upwards  of 
60,000  of  them.  The  dialect  of  the  European  Samoiede  is 
poor  and  imperfect,  and  spoken  by  no  stranger  but  a  few 
Cossack  dealers  ;  the  use  of  written  characters  is  unknown 
among  them.  They  seldom  attain  to  a  greater  age  than 
sixty  or  seventy,  lead  a  wandering  life,  and,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  their  rein-deer,  shift  their  encampment  as  incli- 
nation or  necessity  prompts  them.  They  live  by  breeding 
that  animal,  catching  fish,  and  following  the  chase  ;  which 
enables  them  to  discharge  theu-  annual  '  JassiLk,*  or  tribute 
of  fUrs  and  hides,  to  the  Russian  crown.  This  is  fixed  at 
three  foxes*  skins  for  evenr  Samoiede  who  carries  bow  and 
quiver ;  and  is  collected  by  the  oldest  among  them,  who 
must  make  their  appeacance  at  Mezen  in  the  months  of 
December  or  Janiiary,  and  deliver  the  yearly  quota  to 
the  Russian  authorities.  What  they  succeed  in  collecting 
for  their  individual  benefit  is  sold  to  the  travelling  Russian 
dealer,  or  carried  to  the  opoi  markets  in  dM  a4jacent  pro- 
vinces. Indeed  they  are  frequently  known  to  tranq^ort 
iheir  merchandise  500  miles  and  upwardribr  a  ft»le;  many 
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of  them  resorting  to  so  &tant  a  spot  as  Obsdorsk  in  the 
month  of  February,  where  they  exchange  their  wares  for 
Russian  bread.  Erman,  indeed,  tells  us  that  they  will  at 
times  trace  the  immense  distance  of  1500  miles,  which 
lies  between  Archangel  and  Tumkhansk  on  the  Jenisei, 
from  mere  fondness  for  shifting  their  quarters.  [For  farther 
details,  see  the  article  Samoibdbs.] 

Archangel  consists  of  eight  circles,  namely,  the  city 
and  dependencies  of  Archangel,  Kholmogoiy,  Shenkursk, 
Pinega,  Onega,  Ken^,  and  Mezen.  Independently  of 
Archangel  itself,  the  circle  of  that  name  contains  Nowa- 
Dwinskaia-Krepost,  a  fortress,  about  ten  miles  distant  from 
the  capital,  on  an  island  of  the  Dwina,  the  entrance  of 
which  it  defends ;  close  upon  the  ramparts  is  a  town  of 
about  two  hundred  houses,  which  are  mostly  used  as  stores 
by  the  merchants  of  Archangel.  The  island  of  Solowezkoi, 
in  tlie  White  Sea,  is  also  within  the  limits  of  this  circle : 
it  is  the  largest  of  a  cluster  lying  about  150  miles  N.W. 
of  Arcliangel,  and,  besides  a  monastery,  to  which  num- 
bers of  pilgrims  resort,  contains  a  borough  town,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  prepare  a  peculiarly  pure  description  of 
isinglass,  considered  by  some  to  be  the  finest  that  Russia 
produces.  The  chief  town  in  the  circle  of  Kholrlfogory  bears 
the  same  name,  and  is  situated  on  an  island  in  the  Dwina, 
thirty-five  miles  south  of  Archangel :  it  has  a  building-yard 
for  ships,  and  a  school  for  navigation :  its  environs  afibrd 
pasturage  for  the  finest  breed  of  cattle  in  this  quarter  of 
the  wond.  The  population  scarcely  exceeds  600  souls. 
8henkursk  is  the  capital  of  the  circle  so  called,  and  lies 
on  the  Waga,  about  1 70  miles  S.B.  of  Archangel :  it  is  said 
to  have  been  inhabited  by  the  Tshudes,  who  are  supposed  to 
have  been  a  Finnic  race,  before  the  Russians  settled  in  the 
country ;  and  the  remains  of  a  fort,  built  by  them,  are  still  to 
be  seen  on  an  adjacent  eminence.  In  the  circle  of  Pineza  is 
the  inconsiderable  town  of  the  same  name,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Pinega,  which  flows  into  the  Dwina.  The  chief  town  in 
tbe  circle  of  Onega  bears  the  same  appellation,  and  is  situated 
ai  the  mouth  of  the  Onega,  which  runs  into  the  bay  of  that 
name  in  the  White  Sea.  It  lies  about  80  miles  S.W.  ofArch- 
angel,  and  possesses  a  good  harbour,  is  engaged  in  ship- 
building, ana  exports  timber,  tar,  and  pitch.  The  number 
of  its  inhabitants  is  about  2000.  Kem,  the  capital  of  the 
circle  of  that  name,  which  once  formed  part  of  the  province 
of  Olonetz,  and  has  latterly  been  incorporated  vrith  that  of 
Archangel,  is  a  small  town  with  a  harbour,  not  far  from  the 
afflux  of  the  Kem  into  the  White  Sea.  Kola,  or  Kolkoi- 
Ostrog,  the  principal  place  in  Russian  Lapland,  in  32**  30^  ' 
E.  long.  68**  20'  N.  lat.,  is  the  northernmost  town  of  Russia 
in  Europe,  and  next  to  Wardoe,  a  port  on  a  promontorv  in 
eastern  Finmark  in  Norwav,  which  lies  in  31^  7'  SO"  E. 
long.,  70^  22'  36"  N.  lat,  ana  to  Hammerfest,  which  is  on 
an  island  likewise  on  the  Norwegian  coast,  (70**  38'  N. 
lat.,  23**  49'  E.  long.)  is  the  northernmost  town  in  Eu- 
rope :  it  is  situated  close  upon  an  arm  of  the  White  Sea, 
between  two  rivers,  the  Tuloma  and  Kola,  and  possesses  a 
harbour  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  latter  stream.  Its  in- 
habitants, in  number  about  1200,  are  employed  in  catching 
walruses,  cod,  and  whales,  and  traffic  in  furs  and  hides.  There 
is  a  copper-mine  in  its  vicinit}',  and  at  the  extremity  of  the 
gulf  is  the  port  of  £kat6r  nakaia.  Kola  is  about  630 
miles  north  of  St.  Petersburg.  It  should  here  be  observed, 
that  the  Falleds  districts,  formerly  belonging  to  Norway, 
have  constituted  a  portion  of  Russian  Lapland,  by  virtue  of 
the  frontier  treaty  concluded  between  Russia  and  Sweden, 
ever  since  the  year  1828.  Part  of  tho  river  Pasvig,  and  the 
Jacob's  Elve,  now  separate  Swedish  from  Russian  Lapland. 
Neiden  and  Peise,  two  places  within  the  latter,  are  the  resort 
of  the  native  traders.  The  capital  of  the  circle  of  Mezen, 
as  well  as  the  chief  town  in  the  territory  of  the  European 
Samoiedes,  bears  the  same  name  as  the  circle,  and  lies  on 
the  river  Mezen,  twenty-eight  miles  from  the  Icy  Ocean, 
where  it  forms  a  harbour :  it  is  inhabited  wholly  by 
Russians,  who  make  excursions  on  an  extensive  scale 
to  Spitzbergen  and  the  islands  of  Kalguiew  and  Nova- 
Zembla,  and  bring  back  with  them  the  produce  of  their 
toils  by  land  and  sea,  in  such  quantities  as  to  give  rise 
to  considerable  traffic,  it  is  about  140  miles  E!n.E.  of 
Archangel.  The  other  spots  deserving  of  notice  in  the 
land  of  the  European  Samoiedes  are  Pust-Osersk,  the  cen- 
tral point  of  their  dealines,  which  lies  on  a  lake  of  the  same 
name  connected  with  the  Petshora,  consists  of  about  fittv 
houses,  and  has  seventeen  villages  dependent  upon  it :  this 
place  is  resorted  to  even  by  the  iUr-dealers  of  Wologda,  I 


St.  Petersburg,  and  Moscow,  who  reach  it  in  October  and 
November,  and  leave  it  shortly  before  Christmas.  The 
natives  breed  rein-deer  in  such  large  numbers  that  many 
of  them  possess  herds  of  1000  each.  Pust-Osersk  is 
about  150  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  Mezen»  and  lies  on  a 
lake  near  the  mouth  of  the  Petshora.  About  140  miles 
eastwards  of  Pust-Osersk  lies  Ust-Ziilma,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Petshora ;  it  contains  1 20  houses,  and  has 
four  villages  within  its  district:  besides  rearing  rein-deer 
an4  raising  barley,  the  inhabitants  deal  largely  with  the 
Russian  traders  in  fiirs  and  the  produce  of  their  fisheries. 
And  about  sixty  miles  forther  onwards  stands  Ishma  (or 
Ishemskaja-Slobodka)  on  the  banks  of  the  Ishma ;  it  con- 
sists of  sixty-fbur  houses,  and  has  several  villages  within  its 
jurisdiction.  Rye  and  barley  are  cultivated  near  this  spot ; 
the  natives  breed  considerable  numbers  of  rein-deer,  and 
carry  on  a  thriving  trade  in  furs,  tallow,  butter,  and  dried 
fish. 

The  islands  of  Kalguiew,  Warandei,  Waigatz,  Nova- 
Zembla,  and  Tshorni,  which  are  the  chief  amonff  the  insular 
dependencies  of  the  province  of  Archangel,  will  be  noticed 
under  their  respective  heads. 

ARCHANGEL  (known  amongst  the  Russians  by  the 
name  of  Gorod  Arkhangelskoi^  or  town  of  the  convent  of 
'  St.  Michael '  the  archangel)  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Archangel,  and  the  most  northern  emporium  of  trade  in  the 
Russian  dominions.  Its  site  is  a  low  flat ;  it  extends  about 
two  miles  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Dwina,  and  is  forty 
miles  f^om  the  mouth  of  that  river.  It  is  not  accessible  to 
vessels  of  heavy  burthen,  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the 
stream  and  a  bar  which  runs  across  it,  with  only  twelve  feet 
of  water,  about  five  miles  below  the  town.  Archangel  is 
the  oldest  port  in  the  Russian  dominions :  in  the  eyes  of 
our  own  countrymen,  however,  no  circumstance  can  render 
it  an  object  of  greater  interest  than  its  celebrity  in  the 
annals  of  British  enterprise.  The  discovery  of  a  passage  to 
the  coasts  of  the  White  Sea  has  been  truly  said  to  have 
formed  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  commerce ;  for  itgave  an 
entirely  new  direction  to  the  trade  of  the  north.  This  took 
place  in  1593,  when  Richard  Chancellor,  the  commander  of 
a  vessel  which  was  despatched,  in  company  with  two  others, 
to  find  out  a  north-eastern  passage  to  China,  navigated 
the  White  Sea  and  sailed  up  the  bight  of  St  Nicholas, 
into  which  the  Dwina  pours  its  waters.  Prom  this  point  he 
made  hi.**  way  to  the  court  of  Ivan  11.,  who,  being  thus 
convinced  of  the  practicability  of  navigating  seas  hitherto 
deemed  inaccessible  to  the  mariner,  gave  directions  shortly 
afterwards  for  building  the  port  of  Archangel,  which  was 
commenced  by  NashU^nokin,  the  woiwode  of  those  parts,  in 
the  year  1584,  upon  a  spot  previously  selected  as  a  home- 
stead by  the  members  of  a  religious  establishment.  Russia 
at  this  time  possessed  no  ports  on  the  Baltic ;  and,  indeed, 
for  a  long  period  subsequent*  no  other  port  but  Archangel 
in  its  whole  dominions.  It  is  now  become  the  chief  mart 
of  its  northern  trade,  as  it  was,  in  its  early  days,  the  centre 
of  all  traffic  between  Muscovy  and  foreign  parts.  The 
benefit  of  the  discovery,  after  it  had  been  for  some  time 
confined  to  our  own  countrymen,  was  afterwards  shared  with 
the  Dutch  and  Hamburghese.  Archangel  is  mentioned  in 
the  travels  of  the  Holstein  ambassadors  to  Muscovy  and 
Persia,  as  a  considerable  port  in  1636 ;  it  is  remarked,  that 
from  300  to  400  ships,  principally  English  and  Dutch,  wero 
sometimes  seen  in  the  port.  (Olearius,  Voyage  de  Mo9' 
covie,  p.  159.)  The  prosperity  of  the  port  received  how- 
ever a  shock  firom  the  establishment  of  St  Petersburg,  from 
which  it  did  not  recover  till  the  Empress  Elizabeth  ]>laced 
its  immunities  on  a  level  with  those  Of  the  metropolis  in  the 
year  1762.  It  has  since  been  increasing  gradually  in  im- 
portance. During  the  hundred  years  which  preceded  1827, 
the  exportations  of  Archangel  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
23,350,000/.,  or,  on  an  average,  233,500/.  a-year :  whereas» 
in  1829,  tiiiey  were  to  the  extent  of  562,000/.  In  that 
year,  too,  the  number  of  vessels  which  entered  was  412; 
beinff  an  excess  of  95  over  the  return  for  1825.  Its  trade 
has  been  improved  of  late  years  by  the  opening  of  a  com- 
munication by  canal  with  Moscow  and  Astrachan.  The 
bulk  of  its  shipments  still  consists,  however,  of  the  growth 
and  manufacture  of  Siberia,  and  more  northerly  latitudes ; 
such  as  fish,  fish  oils,  tallow,  candles,  timber  wrousht  and 
unwrought,  pitch,  tar,  wax,  iron,  linseed,  furs,  hides,  brisUes, 
caviar,  &c.  When  the  navigation  of  Archangel  is  open, 
the  river,  firom  the  roadstead  to  tbe  town,  is  covered  with 
vessels  and  boats  of  all  sizes ;  the  quays  and  shores  are 
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pmM  with  uultittides,  Tarioosl^  and  tdiTely  employed; 
and  the  great  road  ftom  Siberia  is  covered  with  travellers 
and  loadM  carts  and  waggons.  Archangel  does  not  contain 
above  2000  houses,  and  its  inhabitants  do  not  exceed  1 5,000 : 
in  both  aespeets  it  stands  much  on  a  par  with  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed.  Mixed  with  the  native-bom  subjects  of  Russia 
are  a  few  Englishmen*  Dutchmen,  and  Germans,  who  are, 
almost  without  exception,  merchants  or  mechanics.  In  a 
manufacturing  point  of  view,  Archangel  is  of  minor  import- 
ance :  there  are  some  sugar-refineries,  and  manufactories 
<^  canvas  and  cordage ;  Siere  is  also  much  ship  and  boat 
building  going  on ;  and  eleven  miles  below  the  town  lies 
the  government  yard,  with  three  slips  for  buildins  ships 
of  war.  This  establishment  is  protected  by  the  lines  of 
Nowadwinka,  which  command  the  entrance  into  the  Dwina, 
and  afford  security  to  the  propertv  of  the  Archang^  mer- 
chants, which  is  deposited  in  the  adjacent  storehouiBes. 
The  females  employ  thems^ves  in  spinning  yam,  and 
making  a  coarse  sort  of  linen,  both  of  which  are  in  much 
request  in  the  interior  of  Russia.  The  houses  are  almost 
universally  constmcted  of  wood,  the  external  covering 
being  laid  horizontally,  and,  in  some  instances,  doubly 
covered,  and  coloured  outside :  most  of  them  are  two  stories 
high ;  they  form  a  comfortable  residence,  and,  when  inha- 
bited by  the  wealthier  class,  are  provided  with  every  species 
of  convenience,  and  indeed  luxury.  The  most  striking  of 
the  stone  edifices  is  the  Gostinnoi-Dwor  (caravansera,  or 
court  of  the  trading  guests),  an  extensi^  mart  for  the 
exhibition  and  sale  of  goods,  which  is  surrounded  by  high 
walls,  with  six  large  towers,  and  a  ditch.  The  churches 
are  eleven  in  number;  ten  for  the  Greek  and  one  for  the 
Protestant  form  of  worship ;  but  most  of  them  are  built  of 
wood,  and  the  Greek  churches  gorgeously  decorated  within. 
The  marine  hospital  is  a  buHding  of  some  extent,  and 
open  to  foreign  as  well  as  native  seamen.  But  its  great- 
est (miament  is  a  number  of  open  spaces,  on  whi<£  the 
merchants  and  dealers  erect  their  stalls:  here  all  articles 
of  the  same  class  are  ranged  in  successive  rows,  and 
they  are  of  almost  endless  variety.  There  are  several 
schools  in  the  town,  at  the  head  of  which  are  a  semi- 
nary for  ecclesiastics,  a  gymnasium,  and  academies  for 
teaching  navigation  and  engineering.  Upon  the  whole. 
Archangel  is  an  ill-built  place ;  the  two  main  streets  run  in 
a  zigzag  direction  parallel  with  the  Dwina,  and  are  con- 
nected oy  narrow  lanes ;  they  are  moderately  broad,  and 
kept  tolerably  clean,  but,  instead  of  pavement,  are  floored 
wim  timber  in  a  rough  state.  Its  supplies  of  provisions  are 
brought  from  a  distance,  as  the  sdl  m.  the  neighbourhood 
grows  no  ^prain  or  vegetables,  and  breeds  no  cattle ;  this  is 
a  consequence  of  its  position— dose  upon  the  line  at  which 
the  growth  of  com  and  fruit  ceases ;  this  line  being,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Dwina,  under  the  65th  degree  of  latitude. 
An  association  was  formed  at  Archangel  in  the  vear  1803, 
under  the  title  of  the  *  White  Sea  Company ;  it  aespatches 
a  fleet  of  vessels  every  year  on  fishery  exwpditions  to  the 
coasts  of  Nova  Zembla,  Kalguiew,  and  Spitzbergen,  at 
the  last  qf  which  ^e  crews  frequently  winter.  Here 
they  contrive  to  maintain  themselves  without  much  difilculty 
by  the  chase,  but  they  depend,  both  for  their  rude  wictiy 
dwellings  and  their  fUel,  on  the  timber  thrown  up  by  tiie 
ocean.  Archansel  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  and  the 
residence  both  of  a  civil  and  militanr  governor.  The  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Solombalsk,  which  is  formed  by  the 
Kushenida,  contains  an  admiralty  and  marine-barracks. 
Archangel  lies  in  64^  32'  N.  lat.,  and  40°  33'  E.  long.,  or 
about  400  miles  N.E.  of  St.  Petersburg. 

ARCHiEO'LOGY,  literally  *  the  study  of  antiquity  or 
antient  things,*  firom  dpxatoc,  antient,  and  V^yoc,  a  diicourte. 
Tbou^  the  term  is  oft^  used,  its  meaning  in  this  country 
has  not  ^ways  been  very  exactly  fixed ;  ^t  there  is  no- 
thing properly  belonging  to  it  which  is  not  included  under 
the  heads  of  Antiquity  and  Antiquitiks.  In  general, 
the  term  arohoBology  is  confined  to  the  study  of  Greek  and 
Roman  art,  but  it  is  sometimes  used  to  express  generally 
the  study  of  all  that  concerns  the  early  history  of  any  nation 
or  country.  The  divisions  of  the  subject  are  consequently 
very  numerous,  and  the  chief  works  on  each  will  be  noticed 
under  their  respective  heads,  such  as  Egypt,  Gruck, 
Mkdals,  Sculpture,  &c. 

The  great  extension  which  the  study  of  archsology  has 
received  of  late  years,  and  is  still  receiving,  seems  to  require 
now  more  than  ever  the  wdted  exertions  of  all  who  devote 
themselves  to  it.    In  this  point  of  view,  tiie  Arclueol<>g;ical 


Institute  of  Rome,  founded  in  1829,  seems  likely  to  be  of 
great  utility.  (See  Thatsachen  des  ArckaologeicheH  In- 
9titui9  in  Rom,  Von  Dr.  Eduard  Gerhard,  1832.) 

ARCHBISHOP.  ¥o^  what  belongs  to  the  episcopal 
character  and  office  generally,  we  refer  to  the  word  Bishop: 
we  mean  to  confine  ourselves  in  this  article  to  what  belong 
more  peculiarly  to  the  archbishop.  For  though,  in  this 
country,  and  generally  throughout  Europe,  the  archbishop 
has  his  own  diocese  in  which  he  exercises  ordinary  episcopal 
functions  like  any  other  bishop  in  his  diocese,  yet  he  has  a 
distinct  character,  having  an  admitted  superiority  and  a  cer- 
tain jurisdiction  over  the  bishops  in  his  province,  who  are 
sometimes  called  his  suffragans,  together  with  some  peculiar 
privileges.  This  superiority  is  indicated  in  the  name.  The 
word  or  syllable  arch  is  the  Greek  element  apx»  (which 
occurs  in  ipx^y  &px^*  apx*^>  ^'*)  ^i^^  denotes  preoedence  or 
authority.  It  is  used  extensive^  throughout  ecclesiastical 
nomenckture,  as  may  be  seen  in  Du  Gauge's  Glossary, when 
there  are  the  names  of  many  ecclesiastical  officers  into 
whose  designations  this  word  enters,  who  were  either  never 
introduced  mto  the  English  church,  or  have  long  ceased  to 
exist  Exalted  officers  of  state  have  sometimes  designa- 
tions into  which  this  word  enters,  as  arch-duke.  Why  this 
word  was  used  peculiarly  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  rather  than 
any  other  term  denoting  superiority,  is  probably  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  term  dpxupt^,  for  chief-priest, 
occurs  in  the  Greek  text  of  the  Christian  Scriptures.  Patri" 
arch  is  a  less  obvious  compound  of  the  same  class,  denoting 
the  chief-father ;  and  is  used  in  ecclesiastical  nomendature 
to  denote  a  bishop  who  has  authority  not  only  over  other 
bishops,  but  over  the  whole  collected  bishops  of  divers  king- 
doms or  states ;  it  is  analogous  in  signification  to  the  wm 
pope  (papa),  a  bishop  to  whom  this  extended  superintendence 
is  attnbuted. 

Whatever  might  be  the  predse  fhnctions  of  the  episcopus 
(lirufffoiroc,  bishop),  the  term  itself  occurs  in  the  writings  of 
St  Paul,  Phil  i.  1 ,  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  and  elsewhere ;  but  the  word 
apxuwitneoiroc,  or  archbishop,  is  not  found  till  about  or  after 
the  fourth  century.  Cyrillus  Archiepiscopus  Hierosolymita- 
norum,  and  Celestinus  Archiepiscopus  Romanorum,  occur 
under  these  designations  in  the  proceedings  of  the  council 
held  at  Ephesus,  a.  d.  431.  Other  terms  by  which  an  arch- 
bishop is  sometimes  designated  vae primate  uid  metropolitan. 
The  first  of  these  is  formed  from  the  Latin  word  primus^ 
'  the  first,*  and  denotes  simple  precedency,  the  first  amons^ 
the  bishops.  The  latter  is  a  (Treek  term,  which  rendered 
literally  into  English  would  be  the  man  qf  the  mother-city, 
that  is,  the  bishop  who  resides  in  that  city  where  is  the 
mother  church  of  all  the  other  churches  withm  the  province 
or  district  in  which  he  is  the  metropolitan. 

The  term  metropolitan,  when  thus  analyzed,  points  out  to 
us  the  origin  of  whatever  real  distinction  there  is  between 
bishop  and  archbishop,  or,  in  other  words,  the  cause  of  that 
elevation  which  is  given  to  the  archbishop  above  the  bishops 
in  his  province,  when  it  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  mere 
personal  assumption,  or  to  be  regarded  only  as  an  un- 
meaning title.  The  way  in  which  Christianity  became  ex- 
tended over  Europe  was  this:  an  establishment  was  gained 
by  some  zealous  preacher  in  some  one  city;  there  be  buOt 
a  church,  performed  in  it  the  rites  of  Christianity,  and  lived 
surrounded  by  a  company  of  clerks  engaged  in  the  same 
design  and  moving  accoraing  to  his  directions.  From  this 
centel  point,  these  persons  were  sent  from  time  to  time  into 
the  country  around  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  re- 
ception of  Christianity,  and  thus  other  churches  became 
founded,  offspring  or  children,  to  use  a  very  natural  fiffure, 
of  the  church  firom  whence  the  missionaries  were  sent  lorUu 
When  one  of  these  subordinate  missionaries  had  gained  an 
establidiment  in  one  of  the  more  considerable  cities,  remote 
from  the  city  m  which  the  original  church  was  seated,  there 
was  a  convenience  in  conferring  upon  him  the  ftinctions  of 
a  bishop ;  and  the  leading  design,  the  extension  of  Chris- 
tianity, was  more  effectuafiy  answered  than  by  reserving  all 
the  episcopal  powers  in  the  hands  of  the  person  who  pre- 
sided in  tne  mother  church.  Thus  other  centres  became 
fixed ;  other  bishoprics  established ;  and  as  the  prelate  who 
presided  in  the  first  of  these  churches  was  still  one  to  whom 
precedence  at  least  was  due,  and  who  still  retained  in  hie 
hands  some  superintendence  over  the  newer  bishops,  orcA- 
biehop  became  a  suitable  desi^ation.  Thus  in  England, 
when  there  was  that  new  beginning  of  Christianity  in  tiie 
time  of  pope  Gregory,  Augustine,  the  chief  person  of  the 
mission,  gained  an  early  establishment  at  Canterbury,  tbo 
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eftvital  of  the  kiDgdoiii  of  Ktnt,  through  the  Hvowt  of  King 
Bmelbeit.  There,  m  this  second  conversion,  as  it  may  be 
cdM,  the  first  Christian  church  was  established,  and  from 
thence  tiie  persons  were  sent  out,  who  at  length  christianized 
the  whole  of  the  southern  part  of  £nglan£  Paulinus,  in 
like  manner,  a  few  years  later,  gained  a  similar  establish- 
ment in  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria,  through  the  zeal  of 
KingBdwin,  who  reoeiTed  Christianity,  and  built. him  a 
church  at  York,  one  of  his  royal  cities,  wmch  may  be  regarded 
as  the  chief  dty  of  Edwin's  kingdom.  From  York  the 
light  of  Christianity  was  diffused  over  the  northern  parts  of 
England,  as  from  Canterbury  over  the  southern.  It  seems 
to  have  been  the  neculiar  diligence  and  dignity  of  Paul^us 
which  procured  for  him  the  title  of  archbishop,  and  gave 
him  a  province,  instead  of  a  diocese  only,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  other  members  of  the  Augustinian  mission.  This 
was  done  by  special  act,  under  the  authority,  it  is  said,  of 
Justus,  an  early  successor  of  Ausustine.  But  the  prece- 
dence of  the  real  English  metropoUtan  is  acknowledged  in 
two  circumstances :  in  the  style,  the  one  being  a  primate  of 
Endand,  and  the  other  the  primate  of  all  England;  and 
in  the  rank,  precedence  beins  always  given  to  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  the  lord  chanoeUor  of  Ensland  being 
interposed  in  processions  between  the  two  archbishops. 

There  is  evidence  sufficient  to  show  that  Christianity  had 
made  its  way  long  befbre  the  time  of  Gregorv  among  the 
RonUm  inhabitants  of  Britain  and  the  Romanized  Britons ; 
and  it  is  not  contended  that  either  Scotland  or  Ireland  owed 
its  Christianity  to  that  mission.  Wales  has  no  archbishop ; 
whence  it  seems  to  be  a  legitimate  inference  that  the  Welsh 
churoh  is  only  a  fragment  of  a  greater  church  in  which 
the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  was  comprehended,  the 
church,  as  to  what  is  now  called  England,  being  destroyed  by 
the  Saxons,  who  were  Pagans.  Yet  some  have  contended 
^at  there  was  an  archbishop  at  Caer-Leon ;  and  others,  on 
g/onnds  equally  uncertain,  that  bishops,  iinder  the  deno- 
mination m  ardibishops,  were  settled  m  those  early  times 
at  London  and  York. 

The  precise  amount  of  rights  of  superintendence  and 
contrt^  preserved  by  the  archbishops  over  the  bishops  in 
their  respective  provinces,  does  not  seem  to  be  very  accu- 
rately defined.  Happily,  these  rights  are  very  seldom  called 
into  exercise.  Yet  it  seems  to  be  admitted  that  if  any  bishop 
introduced  irregularities  into  his  diocese,  or  was  guilty  of 
scandalous  immoralities,  the  archbishop  of  the  province  in 
which  his  diocese  ]^j  mi([ht  visit,  inquire,  call  to  account, 
and  punish.  He  might,  it  is  said,  even  deprive.  Whether 
he  could  depose  is  a  more  doubtful  point 

One  right  he  possesses  of  so  remarkable  a  character 
as  to  require  a  specific  notice.  Every  bishop  has  the 
patronage  of  certain  dignities  or  benefices  within  his 
diocese,  ihat  is,  the  right  of  nominating  the  person  who  in 
to  e^joy  them.  At  every  consecration  of  a  new  bishop,  or 
every  translation  of  a  bishop  firom  one  see  to  another,  the 
archbishop  in  whose  province  the  bishopric  is  has  the  right 
of  selecting  one  of  these  dignities  or  benefices  to  be  fified 
up  by  Ins  nomination  whenever  it  becomes  vacant  This  is 
called  the  archbishop's  option ;  and  the  right  is  now  re- 
garded as  belonging  so  much  to  the  person  of  the  archbishop 
and  not  to  his  office,  that  if  the  archbishop  die  before  the 
incumbent  of  such  benefice  or  dignity,  the  right  of  nomi- 
nating descends  to  the  heir  or  devisee  of  the  archbishop. 
This  exwted  originally  in  the  form  of  a  demand  of  the  arch- 
hiabop  on  each  bishop  to  provide  for  some  one  of  his  chap- 
lains. 

The  archbishop  also  nominates  to  the  benefices  or  dig- 
nities pertaining  to  the  bishops  in  his  province,  if  not  fillM 
up  witnin  six  months  from  the  time  of  the  avoidance. 

Certain  of  the  bishops  are  nominally  officers  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Canterbury,  or  in  the  household  of  the  archbishop. 
The  archbishop  has  also  certain  honorary^  distinctions ;  he 
has  in  his  style  the  phrase  *by  Divine  providence,*  but  the 
bbhop's  style  runs  '  by  Divine  permission ;  *  and  while  the 
bishop  is  only  installed,  the  archbishop  is  enthroned. 

The  archbishops  may  nominate  eight  derks  each  to  be 
their  chaplains.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  claims  the 
ri^t  of  placing  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  the  king  at  his 
coronation;  and  the  archbishop  of  York  claims  to  perform  the 
nme  office  for  the  queen  consort  The  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury is  the  chief  medium  of  communication  between  the 
dergf  and  tiie  kin^,  and  is  consulted  by  the  king's  ministers 
in  sin  aflkirs  touching  the  ecclesiastical  part  of  the  consti- 
tution ;  and  he  genmlly  delivers  in  parliament  what,  when 


unanimous,  are  the  sentiments  of  the  bench.  The  two 
archbishops  have  precedence  of  all  tempml  peers,  except 
those  of  the  blood-royal ;  and  except  that  the  ford  chancel- 
lor has  place  between  the  two  archbishops.  Before  the 
Reformation,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  occupied  a  very 
elevated  station  with  reference  to  the  whole  church,  having 
at  general  councils  the  precedence  of  all  archbishops,  and 
being  regarded  somewhat  in  the  light  of  a  patriarch,  pre- 
siding, as  he  was  supposed  to  do,  over  the  several  kingdoms 
of  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

The  province  of  the  archbishop  of  York  consists  of  the  six 
northern  counties,  with  Cheshire  and  Nottinghamshire ;  to 
these  were  added,  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  ibe  time  of 
Henry  VHI.,  the  Isle  of  Man :  in  this  province  he  has  four 
suflSragans,  the  bishop  of  Man,  the  bishop  of  Durham,  the 
only  see  in  his  province  of  Saxon  foundation,  %nd  the  bishops 
of  Carlisle  and  Chester.  Of  these,  the  bishopric  of  Cariisle 
was  founded  by  King  Henry  I.  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign, 
and  the  bishopric  of  Chester  by  King  Henry  VIII. ;  so  thinly 
scattered  was  the  seed  of  Christianity  over  the  northern 
parts  of  the  kingdom  in  the  Saxon  times.  The  rest  of  the 
Idngdom  forms  &e  province  of  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, in  which  there  are  twelve  bishoprics  of  Saxon  founda- 
tion;^ the  bishopric  of  Ely,  founded  by  Henry  I.;  the 
bishoprics  of  Bristol,  Gloucester,  Oxford,  and  Peterbo- 
rough, founded  by  Henry  VIII. ;  and  the  four  Weli^ 
bishoprics,  of  which  St.  David's  and  Llandaff  exhibit  a 
catalogue  of  bishops  running  back  far  beyond  the  times 
of  St.  Augustine.  Tde  twelve  English  bishoprics  of  Saxon 
foundation  are  London,  Winchester,  Rochester,  Chichester, 
Salisbury.  Exeter,  Bath  and  Wells,  Worcester,  Hereford, 
Lichfield  and  Coventry,  Lincoln,  and  Norwich.  The  dioceses 
of  the  two  English  archbishops,  or  the  districts  in  which  they 
have  ordinary  episcopal  functions  to  perform,  are,  for  Canter- 
bury, the  greater  part  of  the  county  of  Kent,  a  portion  of 
that  county  forming  tiie  diocese  of  Rochester,  a  number  of 
parishes  mstinct  from  each  other,  and  called  Peculiars, 
in  the  county  of  Sussex,  with  small  districts  in  other 
dioceses,  particularly  London,  which  belonging  in  some 
form  to  the  archbishop,  acknowledge  no  inferior  episcopal 
authority.  The  diocese  of  the  archbishop  of  York  consists 
of  a  great  portion  of  the  county  of  York,  and  the  whole 
coun^  of  Nottingham,  with  some  detached  districts.  Exact 
knowledge  of  the  diocesan  division  of  the  country  is  of  gene- 
ral importance  as  a  guide  to  the  depositaries  of  wuls  of 
parties  deceased ;  but  since  the  introduction  of  the  funding 
system,  there  being  scarcely  a  family  which  has  not  a  share 
in  die  kind  of  property  thus  created,  wills  are  generally 
proved  in  the  court  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  the 
Bank  acknowledges  no  probates  but  firom  thence. 

LtvM  of  all  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  England  and 
Wales  are  to  be  found  in  an  old  book  entitied  Be  Prasur 
Ubua  AngfUe  Commeniarius,  It  is  a  work  of  great  re- 
search ami  distingiushed  merit  The  author  was  Francis 
Godwin,  or  Goodwin,  bishop  of  Llandafi",  and  it  was  first 
published  in  1616.  A  new  edition  of  it  or  rather  the  matter 
of  which  it  consists,  translated  and  recast  with  a  continu- 
ation to  the  present  time,  would  form  a  usf fill  addition  to 
our  literature.  There  is  also  an  octavo  volume,  published 
in  1720,  by  John  le  Neve,  containing  lives  of  all  the  Pro- 
testant archbishops,  but  written  in  a  dry  and  uninteresting 
manner.  Of  particular  lives  there  are  manv,  by  Stryne  and 
others ;  many  of  the  persons  who  have  held  tlus  high  dig- 
nity having  been  distinguished  by  eminent  personal  qua- 
lities, as  well  as  by  the  exalted  station  they  have  occupied. 

St  Andrew's  is  to  Scotiand  what  Canterburv  is  to  £nff- 
land ;  and  while  the  episcopal  form  and  order  of^the  church 
existed  in  that  country,  it  was  the  seat  of  the  archbishop, 
though  till  1470,  when  the  pope  granted  him  the  titie,  he 
was  known  only  as  the  Episcopus  Maximus  Scotise.  In 
1491,  the  bishop  of  Glasgow  obtained  the  title  of  arch- 
bishop, and  haa  three  biuiops  placed  as  suffiragans  under 
him. 

In  Ireland  there  are  four  archbishoprics,  Armagh,  Dublin, 
Tuam,  and  Cashel.  Two  of  these,  Tuam  and  Cashei  are,  by 
the  Act  3  and  4  Will.  IV.,  c  37,  to  be  reduced  to  bishoprics 
on  the  occurrence  of  the  next  vacancies.  Catalogues  of  the 
archbishops  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  may  be  found  in  that 
useful  book  for  ready  reference  the  Po&Hcal  Reptter,  by 
Robert  Beatson,  Esq.,  of  which  there  are  two  editions. 

To  enumerate  all  the  prelates  throughout  Christendom 
to  whom  the  rank  and  office  of  archbishop  are  attributed 
would  extend  this  article  to  an  unreasonable  length.    The 
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principle  exifts  in  nW  Catholic  oonntriee,  that  there  ahall  be 
certain  bishops  who  have  a  superiority  over  the  rest,  fbrming 
the  persons  next  in  dignity  to  the  great  pastor  pastorum  of 
the  ehurch,  the  pope.  The  extent  of  the  provinces  betong- 
ing  to  each  varies,  for  these  ecclesiastical  distributions  of 
kingdoms  were  not  made  with  foresight,  and  on  a  regular 
plan,  but  followed  the  accidents  which  attended  the  early 
fortunes  of  the  Christian  doctrine.  In  Germany,  some  of 
the  archbishops  attained  no  small  portion  of  pobtical  inde- 
pendence and  power.  Three  of  them,  via.  those  of  Treves, 
Cologne,  and  Mentz,  were  electors  of  the  empire.  In  France, 
under  the  old  regime,  there  were  eighteen  archbisho)>ric8,  all 
of  which)  except  Cambray,  claimed  to  have  been  fbunded  in 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  centuries ;  the  foundation  of  the 
archbishopric  of  Cambray  was  referred  to  the  sixth  century. 
The  French  have  a  very  large  and  splendid  work,  entitled 
OalHa  Christiana,  containing  an  ample  history  of  each 
province,  and  of  the  several  subordinate  sees  comprehended 
in  it,  and  also  of  the  abbeys  and  other  religious  foundations, 
*widi  lives  of  all  the  prelates  dmwn  up  with  the  most  critical 
exactness. 

The  word  suffhxgan,  used  in  this  article,  may  require 
some  explanation.  A  suffragan,  in  the  more  ordinary  sense 
of  the  term,  is  a  kind  of  titular  bishop,  a  person  appointed 
to  assist  the  bishop  in  the  discharge  of  episcopal  duties;  and 
amongthe  reforms  meditated  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  VIII.,  was  the  introduction  of  a  considerable 
numbei^f  suffiragan  bishops  of  this  class,  and  some  persons 
were  acraaUy  consecrated.     But  every  bishop  within  his 

Srovince  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  suffragan  of  the  arch- 
ishop,  being  originally,  in  fact,  little  more.  Questions 
have  Dcen  raised  respecting  the  origin  of  the  word  suffi^gan, 
which  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  connected  with  suffrages 
or  votes,  as  if  the  bishops  were  the  voters  in  ecclesiastical 
assemblies ;  but  more  probably,  if  connected  with  suffrages 
at  all,  the  term  has  a  reftrence  to  their  claiming  to  vote  in 
the  election  of  the  archbishop.  A  great  question  respect- 
ing the  right  of  election  of  an  Artmbishop  of  Canterbury, 
between  the  suffragans  of  his  province  and  the  canons  of 
Canterbury,  arose  in  the  time  of  King  John,  and  is  a  prin- 
cipal occurrence  in  the  contest  which  he  waged  with  the  pope 
and  the  church. 

ARCHDEACON.  In  contemplating  the  character  and 
office  of  the  bishop  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  we  are 
not  to  regard  him  as  a  solitary  person  acting  alone  and 
without  advice.  He  had  a  species  of  clerical  council  around 
him,  persons  who  lived  a  kind  of  collegiate  life  in  buildings 
attached  to  the  great  cathedral  chuwb.  each  of  whom,  or  at 
least  several  of  whom,  possessed  distihct  otRo^s,  such  as  those 
of  chancellor,  treasurer,  precentor,  and  the  like.  These  per- 
sons are  now  often  called  canons ;  but  the  most  ^neral  ntune 
by  which  they  are  to  be  known,  as  the  institution  existed  in 
remote  times,  is  that  of  deacon,  a  term  of  which  dean  is  a 
contraction.  Deacon  appears  to  come  from  the  Greek  term 
iiAxovoi,  the  name  of  that  officer  in  the  church  of  whose 
appointment  we  have  an  account  in  Acts,  cap.  vi.  To  one 
of  these  deacons  precedence  was  given,  and  no  doubt  some 
species  of  superintendence  or  control,  and  to  him  the  title 
of  archdeacon  was  assigned. 

In  the  name,  then,  there  is  no  indication  of  any  pecu- 
liar employment  What  now  belongs  to  the  archdeacon  was 
antientlv  performed  by  the  officer  in  the  bishop's  court, 
called  the  chorepiscopus ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
archdeacon  usurped  upon  this  obsolete  officer  and  attracted 
to  himself  the  functions  which  belonged  to  him,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  this ; — ^being  near  the  bishop  and  much  trusted 
by  him,  the  archdeacon  was  often  employed  by  the  bishop 
to  visit  distant  parts  of  the  diocese,  especially  when  the  bishop 
required  particular  and  authentic  information,  and  to  report 
to  the  bishop  the  actual  state  of  things.  Hence  it  was,  that 
the  archdeacon  was  spoken  of  bv  very  early  Christian  writers 
as  being  the  bishops  eye;  and  from  this  power  of  inspection 
and  report  the  transition  was  easy  to  the  delegation  to  him 
of  a  portion  of  episcopal  authority,  and  empowering  him  to 
proceed  to  reform  and  redress,  as  well  as  to  observe  and 
report. 

If  this  is  a  just  account  of  the  origin  of  the  archdeacons 
power,  it  is  manifest  that  originally  the  power  would  be 
extended  over  the  whole  of  a  diocese ;  but  at  present  it  is 
confined  within  certain  limits.  In  England,  according  to 
the  Valor  Eccletiasticus  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  tiiere  are 
fiftj-four  archdeaconries  or  districts  through  which  the  visi-, 
tonal  and  corrective  power  of  an  archdeacon  extends,    lliis 


distribution  oif  the  dioceses  into  arehdeteonries  cannot  be 
assigned  to  any  certain  period ;  but  the  common  opinion  is, 
that  it  was  made  some  time  before  the  conquest.  Each  of 
these  districts  is  assigned  to  its  own  archdeacon,  with  the 
same  precision  and  certainty  as  other  and  larger  districts 
are  assigned  to  the  bishops  and  archbishops ;  and  the  arch- 
deacons are  entitled  to  certain  annual  payments,  under  the 
name  of  procurations,  from  the  benefices  within  their  arch- 
deaconries. 

As  the  archaeacon  in  antient  times  intruded  upon  the 
chorepiscopus,  so  in  recent  times  he  has  extinguisned  the 
authority  and  destroyed  almost  the  name  of  another  ofllcer 
of  the  church,  namely,  the  rural  dean.  The  archdeaconries 
are  still  subdivided  into  deaneries,  and  it  is  usual  for  the 
archdeacon  when  he  holds  his  visitations  to  summon  the 
clergy  of  each  deanery  to  meet  him  at  the  chief  town  of  the 
deanery.  Formeriy,  over  each  of  the  deaneries  a  substan- 
tive omcer,  called  a  dean,  presided,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
observe  and  report,  if  he  had  not  even  power  to  correct  and 
reform ;  but  the  office  has  been  laid  aside  in  some  dioceses, 
though  in  others  it  has  been  re-established.  But  where  it 
has  been  superseded,  the  duties  are  discharged  by  the  arch- 
deacon. It  may  be  added,  that  though  the  office  of  rural 
dean  has  been  found  extremely  useful,  no  emolument  what- 
ever is  attached  to  it. 

The  archdeacons  are  nominated  by  the  respective  bishops. 
Their  duty  now  is  to  visit  their  archdeaconries  from  time  to 
time ;  to  see  that  the  churches  are  kept  in  repair,  and  that 
everything  is  done  conformably  to  the  canons  and  consist- 
enlly  with  the  decent  and  orderly  performance  of  public 
worship;  and  to  receive  presentations  from  the  church- 
wardens of  matter  of  public  scandal.  They  have  the  power 
in  their  courts  to  enforce  reform  or  to  punish  the  contuma- 
cious ;  an  appeal,  however,  always  lies  to  the  superior  court 
of  the  bishop. 

In  the  revenue  attached  to  the  office  of  archdeacon,  we 
see  the  inconvenience  which  attends  fixed  money  payments 
in  connexion  with  offices  which  are  designed  to  have  per- 
petual endurance.  It  arises  chiefly  from  pensions  paia  by 
the  incumbents.  These  pensions  originally  bore  no  con- 
temptible ratio  to  the  whole  value  of  the  benefice,  and 
formed  a  sufficient  income  for  an  active  and  useful  officer 
of  the  church;  but  now,  by  the  great  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  value  of  money,  the  payments  are  littie 
more  than  nominal,  and  the  whole  income  of  the  arch- 
deacons is  very  inconsiderable.  The  office,  therefore,  is 
generally  held  by  persons  who  have  also  benefices  or  other 
preferment  in  the  church. 

Catdogues  of  the  English  archdeacons  may  be  found  in  a 
book  entitled  Fasti  Ecclesia  Anglicantg,  by  John  le  Neve. 

ARCHELA'US,  a  Greek  name  composed  of  two  words, 
signifying  ride  and  people,  Moreri  has  distinct  articles  on 
fourteen  persons  who  bore  this  name ;  and  the  reader  will 
find  a  list  of  authors  so  called,  in  the  index  to  Fabricius's 
Bibliotheca  Grc^ca^  with  some  account  of  them  in  the  body 
of  the  work.    We  shall  only  notice, 

1.  ARCHELAUS,  king  of  Sparta,  known  only  as  one 
of  the  reigning  kings  when  Lycurgus  remodelled  the  con- 
stitution. 

2.  ARCHELAUS,  son  of  Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedon, 
who  succeeded  his  father  B.C.  413  (Clinton),  early  in  the 
year.  The  chronology  of  his  reign  has  been  a  subject  of  con- 
troversy ;  and  some  writers  have  erroneously  supposed  that 
he  was  succeeded  by  a  son  of  the  same  name.  Not  much  is 
known  of  him :  the  most  certain  facts  are  comprised  in  one 
sentence  of  Thucydides,  who  says  that '  Archelaus,  son  of 
Perdiccas,  having  become  king,  built  the  fortifications  now 
in  the  land,  and  cut  straight  roads,  and  set  the  military 
affairs  of  the  nation  on  a  better  footing,  as  to  the  provision  of 
arms,  horses,  and  other  equipments^  %an  all  the  eight  kings 
who  had  preceded  him.'  (lib.  ii.  100.)  He  is  connected 
with  the  history  of  Athens  through  one  event,  the  revolt  of 
Pydna,  a  valuable  sea-port  of  Macedonia,  towards  the  close 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  besieged  that  town,  and  took 
it,  B.C.  410;  and  to  diminish  the  chance  of  fiiture  insurrec- 
tions, by  rendering  it  harder  to  call  in  foreign  aid,  he  re- 
moved the  city  (krther  inland  by  a  distance  of  twenty  stadia, 
about  two  miles.  These  scanty  indications  seem  to  point 
him  out  as  a  wise  and  useful  pnnce.  Though  he  improved 
the  military  establishment,  he  seems  to  have  cultivated 
peace,  for  the  only  war  in  which  we  know  him  to  have  been 
engaged,  is  that  for  the  reduction  of  Pydna :  the  f<3w  other 
notices  of  his  reign  refer  either  to  his^vate  character,  or 
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to  his  patronsipe  of  arts  and  literature.  The  tragio  poet 
Surtpides  resided  for  some  time  at  his  court,  and  died 
there.  Plato  is  said  to  have  been  '  very  dear'  to  him ;  and 
he  sent  a  pressing  invitation  to  Socrates,  who  declined  to 
accept  it.  Zeuxis  visited  and  executed  many  pictures  for 
his  palace,  which  in  consequence  became  a  place  of  great 
resort  for  strangers.  He  established  ffames  at  Dium  in  ho- 
nour of  Jupiter  and  the  nine  Miises,  which,  from  the  descrip- 
tion, '  magnificent  religious  festivals  and  dramatic  contests* 
{BviTias  fuyaXoirpiirtlg  Kai  (TKifPucovg  dydvac,  Diod.  xvii.  16), 
we  may  presume  to  have  been  of  as  literary  and  refined  a 
nature  as  the  great  festivals  of  southern  Greece. 


[From  a  tilTer  coin  in  tb*  Britbh  Moaeun.] 

The  character  of  this  prince,  however,  has  been  drawn  in 
darker  colours  by  Plato,  who  says,  that  Archelaus  was  of 
illegitimate  birth,  the  son  of  Perdiccas  by  a  slave,  and  that 
he  gained  the  kingdom  by  a  series  of  murders.  {Gorg.  471, 
vol.  iii.  p.  208,  ed.  Priestley.)  His  private  character  was 
open  to  various  imputations,  for  which  the  reader  who  is 
curious  on  this  head  may* consult  Bayle ;  and  there  is  the 
testimony  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  that  his  excesses  led  to 
his  death  by  conspiracy.  Diodorus  (xiv.  37)  says,  that  he 
was  killed  accidentally  when  hunting,  by  his  favourite,  Cra- 
terus,  or  Cratenas.  The  close  resemblance  between  this 
tale  and  that  of  WilUam  Rufuss  death  cannot  fail  to  strike 
the  reader.  Archelaus  died  B.C.  399,  after  a  reign  of  four- 
teen years.  (See  Mitford,  chap,  xxxiv.  sect  1 ;  and  Clinton, 
Appendix  4,  besides  the  authorities  above  quoted.) 

3.  ARCHELAUS,  an  eminent  general  in  the  service  of 
Mithridates,  king  of  Bontus,  and  the  opponent  of  Sylla 
when  the  Mithridatic  war  was  carried  on  in  Greece.  In  the 
celebrated  siege  of  Athens,  when  that  city  was  taken  by 
Sylla,  he  threw  himself  into  the  PeirsDUs,  and  defended  it 
obstinately.  Compelled  at  last  to  evacuate  his  stronghold, 
he  retreated  into  Thessaly.  He  was  twice  defeated  by 
Sylla,  after  which  he  received  instructions  from  his  master 
to  make  peace  on  the  best  terms  which  could  be  obtained. 
Being  apprehensive  of  danger  from  the  jealous  temper  of 
Mithridates,  he  went  over  to  the  Romans,  by  whom  he 
was  well  received.  (See  Appian,  MitkridoHca ;  Strabo, 
1.  xii.  and  xvii.) 

4.  ARCHELAUS,  son  of  the  preceding,  obtained  the 
dignity  of  high-priest  of  the  temple  of  Comana  in  Pontus, 
where  there  was  a  temple  sacred  to  Enuo,  to  which  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  land  and  numerous  slaves  were  annexed. 
He  served  in  the  expedition  to  Egypt  of  Gabinius,  to  re- 
instate Ptolemy  Auletes  on  the  throne  then  occupied  by  his 
daughter  Berenice ;  but  having  gained  the  affections  and 
the  hand  of  Berenice  under  the  false  pretence  that  he  was 
the  son  of  Mithridates,  he  went  over  to  her  party,  and 
after  a  six  months*  reign  was  slain  in  battle  against  the 
Romans. 

5.  ARCHELAUS,  son  of  the  above,~8Ucceeded  him  as 
high-priest  of  Comana,  and  was  expelled  by  Csssar,  B.C.  47, 
to  make  room  for  Nicomedes  the  Bithynian.  Between  his 
wife,  Glaphyra,  and  Mark  Antony,  an  intrigue  is  said  to 
have  subsisted  ;  and  from  Antony, 

6.  ARCHELAUS,  son  of  Archelaus  and  Glaphyra, 
received  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia,  b.c.  36.  He  fought  on 
Antony's  side  at  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  yet  had  the  rare 
good  fortune  to  retain  his  kingdom  under  Augustus,  and 
even  to  enlarge  it  by  the  acquisition  of  the  lesser  Armenia 
and  part  of  Cihcia.  Incurring  the  displeasure  of  Tiberius, 
as  it  is  said,  because  he  neglected  the  luture  emperor  dur- 
ing his  exile  at  Rhodes,  he  was  summoned  to  Rome,  where 
he  died,  a.d.  1 6,  apparently  by  a  natural  death  brought  on 
by  age  and  infirmity.  He  is  said  by  Dion  to  have  coun- 
terfeited dotage  for  the  purpose  of  turning  aside  the  tyrant's 
suspicions.  (Tacitus,  iiim.  ii  42 ;  Dion,  Ivii.;  Bayle,  .<tfff. 
Un.H%sL) 

ARCHELAUS  the  Milesian,  <n  eminent  philosopher  of 
the  Ionic  school»  and  the  last  who  preyed  in  it  in  direct 


succession  from  Thales.  He  soceeedad  Diogenes  ApoUo- 
niates  as  the  recognised  leader  of  that  school ;  and  was  the 
pupil  of  Anaxagoras,  the  predecessor  of  Diogenes.  Re- 
moving to  Athens,  he  left  no  one  to  occupy  his  chair ;  and 
it  may  be  from  this  circumstance,  or  from  his  having  taught 
publicly  what  Anaxagoras  only  taught  in  private  (for 
Anaxagoras  clearly  taught  the  same  or  similar  doctrines 
before  him),  that  Archelaus  is  said  to  have  transferred  the 
Ionic  school  of  philosophy  to  Athens,  where  he  became 
popular,  and  numbered  Socrates,  and  according  to  some 
authorities,  Euripides,  among  his  hearers.  He  was  called 
'  physicus,'  either  because  physical  doctrines  formed  the  most 
prominent  part  of  his  system,  or  because  he  was  the  first 
who  openly  taught  in  Athens  the  physical  doctrines  of  the 
Ionic  school ;  and  Suidas  says,  that  he  eompoted  a  work  on 
physics  i9vv%Ta3i%  fwrioKoyiAv). 

His  principal  doctrines,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with 
them,  are  these  : — 

The  principles  of  all  things  he  taught  to  be  air  and  infi- 
nity (rb  airtipov).  What  he  meant  by  infinity  is  a  question 
which  Brucker,  in  his  history  of  antient  philosophy, jprolbsses 
himself  unable  to  decide.  Some,  however  (as  Plutarch, 
Plac,  Philoi,  i.  3),  say  that  he  supposed  infinite  air,  by  its 
rarefaction  and  condensation,  to  be  the  cause  of  all  things. 

The  principle  of  motion  he  defined  to  be  the  mutual 
secession  of  hot  and  cM :  the  hot  being  in  motion,  and  tha 
cold  stationary. 

The  sun  he  thought  to  be  the  largest  of  the  stars ;  ib» 
earth  round  or  egg-shaped,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  uni* 
verse. 

He  taught  that  men  and  animals  were  originally  gene- 
rated out  of  mud  or  slime  by  the  heat  of  the  earth,  and  ha 
attributed  mind  to  both  alike. 

Hc^  taught,  like  his  master,  Anaxagoras,  that  everything 
was  made  up  of  small  parts  similar  to  itself  as  wood  ^ 
atoms  of  wood,  metal  of  atoins  of  metal,  bone  of  atoms  of 
bone,  &c. 

Speech  he  defined  to  be  motion  of  the  air ;  but  this  cor- 
rect view  is  also  attributed  to  Anaxagoras. 

He  maintained  the  dangerous  doctrine,  that  just  and 
unjust  are  produced  entirely  by  law ;  and  that,  anterior  to 
law,  nothing  is  either  one  or  the  other.  It  appears  probable 
that  by  law  he  meant  solely  human  institutions;  but  we  do 
not  know  enough  of  his  doctrine  to  assert  positivelv  that 
he  meant  to  exclude  a  moral  law  of  consdenoe  derived  from 
the  Deity. 

Arehelaus  seems  to  have  commenced  teaching  at  Athens 
about  B.C.  450,  in  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second 
visit  of  Anaxagoras  to  that  city  (see  Clinton  on  that  year) : 
the  dates  of  his  birth  and  deau  we  do  not  fiind  clearly  laid 
down.  (Diog.  Laert ;  Brucker,  Hist,  PkUos,  vol.  i.  p.  6l8 ; 
Fabrieius,  BtbL  Or.) 

ARCHELA^US,  bishop  of  Carrhso  in  Mesopotamia^  is 
remarkable  only  for  his  dispute  with  the  heretic,  Manes, 
about  A.D.  278.  He  published  the  oontroversy  in  two  beoks, 
entitled  Acta  Duputationu,  ^.,  in  Syriao,  which  were 
translated  into  Crreek  by  Hegemonius.  A  fragment  of 
this  work  is  extant,  edited  by  Valesius,  in  the  notes  to 
his  Socrates  (pp.  197, 203,  lib.  L  c.  22) ;  and  c^n  in  a  more 
complete  form  by  Zaccagnius,  in  his  *  Collectanea  Monu- 
mentorum  vet^rum  Ecclesis  Gr»ciB,'  Rom.  1698.  (Fabri- 
eius, BibL  Or,) 

ARCHELA'US,  the  second  son  of  the  fifth  wife  of 
Herod  the  Great :  his  mother,  Malthaka,  was  a  Samaritan. 
His  father  s  last  will  declared  him  heir  to  the  throne.  Im- 
mediately after  the  death  of  Herod,  a.d.  3,  he  exercised  the 
regal  power,  but  did  not  assume  the  title  till  his  nomination 
should  be  confii*med  by  the  Roman  emperor.  As  soon  as 
he  had  celebrated  the  obsequies  of  his  father,  he  received 
the  homage  of  the  people.  The  Jewish  nation  having  long 
groaned  imder  the  yoke  of  Herod,  received  with  joy  the  fair 
promises  which  the  unoertainty  of  Roman  favour  extorted, 
at  the  commencement  of  his  reiffn»  firom  the  poUcy  of  Ar- 
chelaus. But  before  he  received  the  imperisd  sanction  to 
his  authority,  he  gave  abundant  proof  of  a  temper  as  cruel, 
and  a  purpose  as  tyrannioalt,  as  those  which  had  characte- 
rized his  father*s  reign.  On  the  foast  of  the  Paswrver  a  num- 
ber of  &ctioiui  Jews  stationed  themselves  in  the  temple,  and 
instigated  the  populaee  to  demand  that  Arehelaus  should 
tvenge  the  death  cd  two  friToarite  teachers  who  Were  exe- 
cuted daring  Herod's  reign  for  having  destroyed  a  golden 
eagle.  Aruielaiis  sent  a  party  of  his  guards  to  seixe  the 
ringleaders,  but  the  rabble  killed  most  of  the.  soldiers.  Upon 
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this  he  employed  the  whole  force  of  his  arms  against  the 
rioters,  and  3000  of  them  were  massacred*  The  rest  escaped 
to  the  neighhouring  mountains. 

Archelaus  presented  himself  in  person  hefore  Augustus 
at  Rome,  and  solicited  the  ratification  of  his  power  on  the 
grounds  of  heing  the  successor  appointed  hy  his  father, 
and  of  his  attachment  to  the  Roman  customs  and  govern- 
ment His  claim  was  disputed  hy  many  members  of  his 
family,  who  produced  a  former  testament  of  Herod,  in  which 
Antipas  was  named  as  heir  to  the  throne.  Petitions  against 
his  appointment  were  also  presented  to  the  emperor  by  the 
Jewish  nation,  who  deprecated  the  confirmation  of  the  autho- 
rity of  Archelaus,  on  the  ground  of  his  having  already  exer- 
cised injustice  and  cruelty,  and  they  requested  an  alteration 
in  the  form  of  government  Archelaus  was  also  accused  of 
retaining  the  legacies  of  Herod.  The  emperor  gave  a  patient 
hearing  to  all  parties.  He  considered  that  it  would  be  im- 
politic to  accede  to  the  demands  of  the  Jews,  but  he  placed 
only  the  districts  of  Judsa  Proper,  IdumsBa,  and  Samaria, 
forming  about  half  of  the  dominions  of  Herod,  under  the  go- 
vernment of  Archelaus.  The  rest,  with  some  small  excep- 
tioM,  was  divided  between  Herod  Antipas  and  Philip.  These 
three  princes  were  not  called  kings  but  ethnarchs,  and  their 
territories  were  not  called  kingdoms  but  ethnarchies.  Arche- 
laus huilt  the  city  called  after  his  own  name,  Archelais.  We 
learn  from  Josephus  (ed.  Hudson,  i.  865),  that  Archelais  was 
built  before  the  tenth  year  of  Archelaus's  reign.  He  married 
Glaphyra,  widow  of  his  brother  Alexander,  by  whom  she  had 
cMldren  r  this  was  a  direct  violation  of  the  Jewish  laws.  Irri- 
tated by  his  conduct,  and  weary  of  the  oppressive  tyranny  of 
his  administration,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Arche- 
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laus  the  Jews  affain  appealed  to  Augustus.  Theu-  complamts 
appearing  well  founded,  and  being  accompanied  by  accounts 
of  frequent  insurrections,  the  emperor  dispossessed  Arche- 
laus of  his  authority,  banished  him  to  Vienna  in  Gaul,  and 
confisoEited  his  property.  It  is  supposed  that  he  ended  his 
days  in  the  place  of  his  exile,  leaving  no  posterity. 

To  understand  the  history  of  Archelaus  in  connexion 
VFith  preceding  and  subsecjuent  events,  the  reader  must  refer 
to  Josephus,  On  the  Jewish  War,  from  book  i.  chapter  28, 
to  book  ii.  chapter  8 ;  and  the  Antiquit.  book  xvii.  Com- 
pare pnVI  P  T^BTn\  ed.  Breithaupt,  v.  35,  from  page  497 
to  528,  and  also  page  564. 

ARCHENHOLTZ,  JOHANN  WILHELM  VON, 
was  bom  at  Danzig  in  1 745.  He  entered  the  Prussian 
army,  in  wluch  he  served  during  the  whole  of  the  seven 
years*  war,  and  was  made  a  captain.  He  afterwards  retired 
from  the  service,  and  travelled  over  a  considerable  part  of 
Europe,  and  at  last  settled  at  Hamburg,  where  he  published 
sevend  works,  which  became  very  popular  in  Germany.  The 
first  work  that  established  his  Uterary  reputation  was  his 
England  und  ItaHen,  published  in  1 785,  in  which  he  gave, 
not  the  journal  of  a  tour,  but  a  methodical  description  of  the 
two  countries,  especially  with  regard  to  their  social  and 
moral  features,  and  their  politicu  institutions.  The  part 
concerning  England  is  the  most  elaborate,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered upon  the  whole  as  one  of  the  most  detailed  accounts 
of  this  country  given  bv  a  foreigner.  Archenholtz  had 
visited  England  repeatedly  and  stayed  there  nearly  six 
years  between  i7£9  to  1779.  He  had  been  likewise  several 
times  in  Italy,  and  had  resided  there  about  three  years. 
He  dedicated  his  book  to  his  friend  Wieland,  who  was  then 
at  Weimar.  The  work  went  through  several  editions,  and 
viras  translated  into  French.  In  the  preface  to  the  second 
German  edition,  1787,  Archenholtz  replied  to  the  charges  of 
injustice  and  asperity  towards  Italy  with  which  he  had  been 
reproached.  In  fact  he  had  placed  in  juxtaposition  two 
countries  widely  dissimilar ;  he  had  viewed  Italy  with  the 
eye  of  a  political  and  moral  philosopher,  rather  than  with 
that  of  a  poet,  or  painter,  or  classical  scholar,  and  the  point 
of  view  which  he  chose  was  the  most  unfavourable  to  that 
country.  Itidy  has  changed  considerably  since  that  time, 
and  manv  of  Ardienholtz*t  observations  are  no  longer  appli- 
cable. Archenholtz's  admiration  of  England,  on  the  other 
side,  displeased  many  persons  on  the  continent;  he  can- 
not^ however,  be  called  a  blind  admirer,  for  he  points  out 
many  friults  in  the  English  institutions  at  that  period, 
and  exposes  with  no  sparing  hand  the  vices  and  foUies  of 
London.  The  next  work  of  Archenholtz  was  a  History  of 
the  Seven  Years"  ^^,  in  which  he  collected  the  information 
•cattered  through  many  memoirs  and  records  of  those  me- 
morable campaigns,  and  especially  consulted  the  valuable 
work  si  Major  Tempelhof  of  the  Prussian  artillery,  Ges- 


Mchie  dee  Siebet^ahrigen  Kriege,  published  at  Berlin  in 
1785.  But  these  were  {nrofessional  works,  and  Archenholts*s 
object  was  to  write  a  nistory  suited  to  the  common  reader. 
His  Seven  Years"  War  was  published  at  Hamburff  in  1788. 
It  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Professor  Reichard,  '  for  the 
benefit,*  as  the  Professor  states,  *  of  readers  of  other  eoon 
tries  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  German  language, 
and  published  at  Baureuth  in  1792,  under  the  title  Zi  Hie^ 
toria  BeUi  Simtenms  in  Qermama,  Archenhollc  next  wrote 
a  history  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  the  restorer  of  Swedish  inde- 
pendence, preceded  by  a  summary  of  the  history  of  Swe- 
den from  tne  oldest  records  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  prosecutine  his  researches  on  this  snbjeet, 
he  consulted  the  old  Swedish  and  Danish  chroniclers, 
and  his  work  is  valued  for  its  accuracy.  It  was  published 
at  Hamburg  in  1801,  and  was  translated  into  French  and 
published  at  Paris,  under  the  title  of  Histoire  de  Otis- 
tave  Vasa,  2  vols.  8vo.  1803.  Archenholtz  wrote  also 
several  other  minor  works.  About  the  time  of  the  French 
revolution,  he  became  editor  of  the  Minerva,  a  German 
literary  journal,  published  at  Hamburg,  which  enjoyed 
considerable  rq>utation  for  many  years..  In  the  number  for 
February,  1793,  Arohenholto  warmly  remonstrated  against 
the  imprisonment  of  General  La  Fayette,  who,  having 
escaped  firom  the  proscription  of  the  French  terrorists,  was 
arrested  by  the  allies  and  confined  in  the  fortress  of  Olmutz 
in  Moravia.    Archenholtz  died  in  1812. 

ARCHER  iToxotes,  Cuv.),  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  aean- 
thopterygious  fishes,  belonging  to  the  &mily  squamipen- 
nas,  or  those  which  are  distinguished  by  having,  not  only 
the  soft  parts,  but  often  the  very  spines  of  the  dorsal  and 
anal  fins,  covered  with  scales  like  the  rest  of  the  body,  and 
not  always  very  easily  distinguished  from  it  Though  the 
single  species  upon  which  this  genus  is  founded  had  been 
long  known  to  naturaUsts,  and  described  under  the  various 
names  of  Scams  scMosseri,  Scitena  jacuiatrix,  Labrus  Sa- 
gittarius, and  Coins  chatareus,  by  the  different  writers  on 
ichthyology,  yet  it  was  left  for  Baron  Cuvier  to  point  out  its 
appropriate  generic  characters,  and  to  distinguish  it  de- 
finitely from  the  different  groups  with  which  it  had  been 
previously  confounded.  These  characters  are  found  in  the 
short  and  compressed  form  of  the  bodv ;  in  the  dorsal  fin 
being  situated  very  for  back,  provided  with  very  strong 
spines,  and  like  the  anal,  which  is  placed  very  nearly  oppo- 
site to  it,  coveoed  on  its  soft  parts  with  large  tough  scales ; 
in  the  short  depressed  shape  cf  the  muzzle,  and  in  the 
length  of  the  under  jaw,  which  considerably  surpasses  the 
upper,  and  entails  upon  the  animal  the  singular  habit  firom 
which  it  has  derived  the  name  of  the  archer.  The  gills  have 
six  branchiostegous  rays ;  the  teeth  are  smaU,  sharp,  and 
dispersed  over  ue  jaws,  tongue,  and  palate ;  the  stomach  is 
short  and  broad,  the  air-bladder  large,  and  the  pylorus  pro- 


vided with  twelve  coscal  appendices.  The  only  known 
speeiesis 

The  Toxotes  jacukUor  of  Cuvier,  which  is  found  in  Java 
and  Sumatra,  and  has  been  long  celebrated  for  the  sin- 
^lar  instinct  which  it  displays  in  catching  flies  and  other 
insects  which  are  its  prey.  Comparatively  speaking,  there 
are  very  few  species  among  the  numerous  class  of  fishes 
distinguished  by  superiorit{r  of  instinct  or  address:  but 
the  very  rarity  of  their  occurrence  makes  the  partial  in- 
stances which  are  occasionally  met  with  still  more  remark- 
able, and  among  these  the  means  which-^he  archer  and  a 
species  of  choDtodon  iC,  Rastratns)  employ  for  procuring  food 
are  entitled  to  especial  notice.  The  tubular  form  of  the 
mouth  in  these  animals  permits  them  to  squirt  or  project 
small  quantities  of  water  to  some  distance,  and  with  consi- 
derable force ;  when,  therefore,  the  archer  perceives  a  fly  or 
other  insect  resting  on  the  leaves  of  the  aquatic  plants 
which  overhang  or  swim  on  the  surface  of  the  stream,  it 
projects,  or,  as  it  were,  shoots  a  single  diop,  not  directly  to- 
wards the  insect  but  obliquely  upwards,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  strike  it  in  falling,  thus  preventing  it  from  perceiving 
its  danser  and  escaping  m  time.  With  such  aoeimey  is  the 
aim  taken,  that  thouen  firequently  projected  to  the  height 
of  four  or  five  feet  the  drop  seldom  fluls  to  hit  the  mark 
and  precipitate  the  insect  mto  the  water,  where  it  is,  of 
course,  within  reach  of  the  archer.  The  fish  .itself  is  of 
a  yellowish  colour,  marked  on  the  back  with  five  brown 
spots. 

ARCHERY,  the  art  of  shooting  with  a  bow  and  arrow. 
With  respect  to  the  origin  of  archery,  the  use  of  tiie  bow  may 
be  traced  to  the  remotest  antiquiiy,  anckit  oocuTS|in  the 
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UttoiT  rfmafljr  dfflfeMtil  nations ;  but  some  people,  the  an- 
tieat  Brilons  for  instanoe,  did  not  nse  the  bow.  The  first 
nodM  whieh  we  'find  of  it  is  in  Genesis  (xxi.  20)»  where 
it  is  said  that  Ishmael  the  son  of  Abraham  *  dwelt  in  the 
wilderness  and  became  an  archer  :*  a  bow-shot  too  is  men- 
tioned in  an  eariier  verse  of  the  same  chapter  as  a  measure 
•f  distance.  In  the  Greek  mythology  we  find  Apollo  armed 
with  the  bow  and  arrow  (Homer,  Iliad,  i.  45),  and  Her- 
enles  also,  as  described  in  the  Odyssey  (u.  606).  The  use 
of  these  weapons  we  may  therefore  conclude  to  be  of  Tory 
high  antiquity  among  tlie  Greeks.  In  the  war  of  Troy,  the 
nain  ibrce  of  the  Greeks  appears  to  have  consisted  of  soldiers 
who  bad  heary  defensive  armour ;  but  the  soldiers  of  Phi- 
loetetes  were  archers.  The  Cretans  maintained  their  repu- 
tation as  skilful  bowmen  to  a  late  period  in  their  history ; 
and  we  find  Meriones,  the  companion  of  the  Cretan  king 
Idomeneus,'  carrying  off  the  prize  firom  Teucer  himself 
illiad,  xxiii.  «82).  Tender,  the  brothw  of  Ajax,  who  came 
firom  the  island  of  Salamis,  exeelled  in  the  use  of  the  bow 
and  arrow,  which  appear  however  to  have  been  considered 
kss  honourable  weapons  than  the  spear  and  sword.  Ulysses 
in  the  Iliad  fights  with  the  spear  and  sword,  but  in  the 
Odyssey  we  find  the  strength  of  the  suitors  tested  by  the 
bow  which  Ulyssee  had  lett  at  home,  and  which  he  after- 
wards uses  against  his  domestic  enemies. 

In  the  later  times  of  Greece,  archers  formed  a  part  of  the 
ligh^armed  troops,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Sagittarii 
among  the  Romans  afterwards  formed  a  part  of  the  Ve- 
Utes.  Procopius  records  it  as  a  great  improvement  when 
the  Roman  auxiliaries  were  instructed  to  draw  the  right 
hmd  to  the  ear.  But  the  practice  itself  is  of  much  greater 
antiquity,  as  we  see  in  the  representations  of  the  sea-fight 
on  the  walls  of  Medinet-Habou,  at  Thebes  in  Egypt. 
(Egytfte,  AfUiq.,  vol.  iL)  It  was  also,  as  we  learn  from 
Piooopius,  the  fiishion  with  the  antient  Persians. 


[Egypttao  Afober.] 

The  time  when  the  use  of  the  long-bow  commenced  in 
England,  as  a  military  weapon,  is  unknown.  That  which 
the  Normans  used  at  the  battle  of  Hastings  was  the  arbalest 
or  cross-bow.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  we  find  several 
facts  recorded  which  show  the  continuance  of  the  use  of 
4he  cross-bow ;  and  in  that  of  Henry  III.  we  find  cross-bow- 
men forming  the  vanguard  of  the  army.  As  a  military 
weapon  of  England,  the  arbalest,  in  all  probability,  was  last 
used  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth  in  1485,  though  as  late^as 
1572  Queen  Elizabeth  engaged  by  treaty  to  supply  the  King 
of  France  with  6000  men,  armed  partly  with  long,  partly 
with  cross  bows.  It  was  also  used  on  the  Continent  in  the 
wars  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

From  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  the  mention  of  the  lonfir- 
bow  becomes  frequent  in  our  history.  At  Cr6cy,  at  Poic- 
tiers,  and  at  Aginoourt,  as  well  as  in  several  battles  which 
were  gained  over  the  Scotch,  the  victory  is  ascribed  to  the 
English  bowmen;  and  it  is  particularly  noticed  that  at 
Crecy  the  rain,  which  had  slackened  the  strings  of  the 
Genoese  cross-bows,  had  not  weakened  the  el^t  of  the 


long-bows  which  our  countrymen  used.  Edward  HI.  en- 
joined the  use  of  t(ie  long-bow  in  two  precepts  addressed  to 
the  sheriffs  of  counties ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  ai 
act  was  passed  to  compel  all  servants  to  shoot  with  it  on 
Sundays  and  holiday's.  By  the  7  Hen.  IV.  the  heads  of 
arrows  were  to  be  well  boiled  or  brazed,  and  hardened  at 
the  points  with  steel;  all  heads  otherwise  manufactured 
were  to  be  forfeited,  and  the  makers  imprisoned :  all  arrow- 
heads, moreover,  were  to  be  marked  with  the  maker  s  name. 
Henry  V.  ordered  the  sherifls  of  several  counties  to  pro- 
cure feathers  from  the  wings  of  geese,  picking  six  from 
each  goose.  Two-feathefs  in  an  arrow  were  to  be  white,  and 
one  brown  or  grey ;  and  this  difference  in  colour  informed 
the  areher  in  an  instant  how  to  place  the  arrow.  In  the 
time  of  Edward  IV.  an  act  passed  ordaining  that  every 
Englishman  should  have  a  bow  of  his  own  height;  and 
butts  were  ordered  to  be  constructed  in  every  township  for 
the  inhabitants  to  shoot  at  on  feast  days ;  ^  and  if  any 
neglected  to  use  his  bow,  the  penalty  of  a  halfpenny  was 
incurred.  An  act,  1  Richard  III.,  complains,  that  by  the 
seditious  confederacy  of  Lombards  using  divers  ports  of  this 
realm,  bow-staves  were  raised  to  an  outrageous  price ;  that  is 
to  say,  to  eight  pounds^  a  hundred,  whereas  they  were  wont 
to  be  sold  at  forty  shillings.  This  act  provided  that  ten 
bow-staves  should  be  imported  with  every  butt  of  malmsey 
or  l^nre  wines,  brought  by  the  merchants  trading  from  Venice 
to  England,  under  a  penalty  of  13;.  4d.  for  every  butt  of 
the  said  wines  in  case  of  neglect  By  6  Henry  VIII.,  chap. 
2,  all  male  servt^ts  were  to  provide  themselves  with  one 
bow  and  (bur  arrows,  which  their  master  was  to  pay  for, 
stopping  the  purehase-money  out  of  their  wages.  Another 
statute,  enjoining  the  use  of  archery  more  extensively,  was 
passed  in  33  Henry  VIII.  It  oraained  that  every  man  ' 
under  sixty,  except  spiritual  men,  justices,  &c.,  should  use 
shooting  with  the  long-bow,  and  have  a  bow  and  arrows 
continually  in  his  house;  that  he  should  provide  bows 
and  arrows  for  his  servants  and  children ;  that  every  ser- 
vant, above  seventeen  and  under  sixty  years  of  age,  should 
pay  6s,  Sd,  if  he  was  without  a  bow  and  arrows  for  one 
month.  The  inhabitants  of  every  city,  town,  and  place  were 
to  erect  butts,  and  practise  shooting  on  holidays,  and  at 
every  other  convenient  time.  Latimer,  in  one  of  his  sermons 
before  King  Edward  VI.,  published  in  1549,  enforced  the 
practice  of  arohery  fropoi  the  pulpit.  '  Men  of  England  in 
times  past,'  he  says,  *  when  they  would  exercise  themselves 
(for  we  must  needs  have  some  recreation,  our  bodies  oannot 
endure  without  some  exercise),  they  were  wont  lo  go  abroad 
in  the  fields  of  shooting,  but  now  it  is  turned  into  glosing, 
gulling,  and  whonjig  within  the  house  The  art  of  shooting 
hath  been  in  times  past  much  esteemed  in  this  realm :  it  is 
a  gift  of  God  that  he  hath  given  us  to  excel  all  other  nations 
withal;  it  hath  been  Grod's  instrument  whereby  he  hath 
given  us  many  victories  against  our  enemies.  But  nuw  we 
have  taken  up  whoring  in  towns  instead  of  shooting  in  the 
fields.  A  wondrous  thing,  that  so  excellent  a  gittofG.d 
should  be  so  little  esteemed  I  I  desfre  vou,  my  lords,  even 
as  ye  love  the  honour  and  glory  of  God,  and  intend  to  re- 
move his  indignation,  let  there  be  sent  forth  some  proclama- 
tion, some jBharp  proclamation  to  the  justices  of  peace:  for 
they  do  not  theu:  duty.  Justices  now  be  no  justicejs ;  there 
be  many  good  acts  made  for  this  matter  already.  Charge 
them  upon  their  allegiance  that  this  singular  benefit  of 
Grod  may  be  practised,  and  that  it  be  not  turned  into 
bowling,  glosing,  and  whoring  within  the  towns  •  for  they 
be  ne^igent  in  executing  these  laws  of  shooting.  In  my 
time,  my  poor  father  was  as  diligent  to  teach  me  to  shoot,  as 
to  learn  me  any  other  thing,  and  so  I  think  other  men  did 
their  children.  He  taught  me  how  to  draw,  how  to  lay  my 
body  in  my  bow,  and  not  to  draw  with  strength  of  arms  as 
other  nations  do,  .but  with  strength  of  the  body.  I  had  my 
bows  bought  me  according  to  my  age  and  strength ;  as  I 
increased  in  them,  so  my  bows  were  made  bigger  and 
bigger:  for  men  shall  never  shoot  well  except  they  be 
brought  up  in  it.  It  is  a  godly  art,  a  wholesome  khid  of 
exercise,  and  much  commended  in  physic'  HoUnshed 
reports  that  Henry  VIII.  shot  as  well  as  any  of  his  guards. 
The  encouragement  thus  given  to  shooting  with  the  long- 
bow caused  arohery  to  become  a  fashionable  amuaement 
after  ^e  bow  had  ceased  to  be  used  as  an  instrument  of 
war.  Edward  VI.  was  fond  of  this  exercise ;  and  there 
seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  practised  by  King 
Charles  1.  This  monarch  issued  a  proclamatbn  in  the 
eighth  year  of  his  reign,  to  prevent  the  fields  near  London 
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from  being  mi  incV)fted  as  *  to  intamipt  tlie  neoMMury  Mid 
profitable  axereise  of  ahooting/  Ha  ift  also  reprateniad  in 
the  frontUpiace  of  Markham  s  Ari  qfArcherp,  1634,  in  the 
dreas  and  attitude  of  a  bowman.  Public  exhibitions  of 
shooting  with  the  bow  were  continued  in  the  reigns  of  King 
Chiurles  II.  and  King  James  II. ;  and  an  archer's  diyision, 
at  least  till  within  these  few  jears,  fanned  a  branch  of  the 
Artillery  Company. 

The  most  important  society  of  this  kind  now  eKistiag  is 
*  The  Royal  Company  of  Aichefs,  the  King*s  body-guard 
of  Scotland.*  The  exact  time  of  its  institution  is  unknown, 
but  it  is  referred  by  the  Scottish  antiquaries  to  the  reign  of 
their  James  I. ^ -when  a  commission  being  appointed  to  oyer- 
see  and  enforce  the  exercise  of  archery  in  aifferent  comities 
of  that  kingdom,  the  most  expert  bowmen  were  selected 
from  the  mass  of  those  raised,  to  ferm  a  body-guard  fer  the 
long  on  perilous  occasions;  and  are  stated  to  hare  con- 
ducted themselves  with  skill,  loyalty,  and  courage.  The 
rank  of  the  King's  body-guatd  fer  Scotland  was  uSdeilitoed 
firom  tradition  to  be  vested  in  the  Royal  Company,  and  they 
accordingly  claimed  the  honour  of  acting  in  this  capacity  to 
his  migesty  King  George  IV.  on  the  occasion  of  nis  visit 
to  Scotland  in  1 822.  They  attended  his  majesty  at  court  and 
on  all  state  ceremonies  during  his  residence  in  Scotland, 
and  accompanied  him  on  his  visit  to  Hopetoun  House,  from 
whence  he  embarked  for  London.  The  oaptain-general  has 
since  been  appoiuted  gold-stick  for  Scotland,  and  the  Royal 
Company  now  forms  part  of  the  household. 

From  their  own  minutes,  still  extant,  it  am>ears  that  an 
act  of  the  privy  council  of  Scotland  was  passed  in  1677,  con- 
ferring on  this  body  the  name  and  title  of  '  His  Majesty's 
Company  of  Archers,*  and  granting  a  sum  of  money  for  a 
piece  of  plate  to  be  shot  for  as  a  prise.  No  permanent 
lung*s  prise,  however,  was  established  till  1788,  when  a 
sum  of  money  was  granted  by  King  Qeovge  ID.  to  be  shot 
for  annually,  with  which  a  piece  of  plate  was  to  be  pur- 
chased. 

During  the  RevolutioB  of  1688  the  Royal  Company  wei^ 
opposed  to  the  principles  then  espoulied,  and  were  all  but  sup- 
pressed. On  Queen  Anne*s  succession  they  were  revived,  and 
in  1 703  received  a  royal  charter  confirming  all  their  former 
rights  and  privileges,  and  conferring  others  upon  them. 
The  affiairs  of  the  Royal  Company,  which  now  consists  of 
about  500  members,  are  managed  by  a  council  of  seven, 
.  who  are  chosen  annually  by  the  members  at  lar^,  and  in 
whom  is  Tested  the  power  of  receiving  or  rejecting  candi- 
dates for  admission,  and  of  appointing  die  officers  of  the 
company  civil  and  military.  Tiie  field  uniform  of  the  Royal 
Company  is  of  dark  green  cloth,  feced  wi^  black  braiding, 
with  a  narrow  stripe  of  crimson  velvet  in  the  centre.  The 
hat  is  of  the  same  colour,  with  a  handsome  medallion  in 
front,  and  a  plume  of  black  feathers.  They  have  two 
standards.  New  colours,  as  well  as  a  confirmation  of  the 
RoyaV  Company  to  be  the  king*s  bodv-guard  for  Scotland, 
have  Been  given  to  them  by  King  William  IV. 

About  fifty  years  ago,  the  revival  of  archery  as  a  general 
amusement  was  attempted,  under  the  patronage  of  the  then 
Prince  of  Wales ;  and  at  that  time,  and  subsequently,  nume- 
rous societies  of  archers  were  formed,  many  of  which  printed 
their  rules  and  orders.  Some  few,  it  is  believed,  are  still  in 
existence. 

The  more  curious  books,  on  the  subject  of  archery  are 
Aschamls  ToacophiluB,  4to.,  1545,  1571,  1589;  Certain 
Discourseff  written  by  Sir  John  Sn^fthB,  Knight :  eonceming 
the  Long  Bow,  as  cdeo  the  great  Suffidencie^  Batceliencie, 
and  uxmdetful  Ejects  o/Ar^ere,  &c.,  4to.,  I/mdon,  1590; 
A  Brief  Treatiee  to  prove  the  Necemtie  and  Excellence  cf 
the  Use  of  Archerie,  by  R.  S.,  4  to.,  London,  1598  ;  Need's 
Douhle-Armed  Man,  4tx),,  London,  1 625 :  Markham's  Art 
qf  Archerte,  8vo.,  London,'  1634 ;  and  Wood's  Bowman*s 
Glory,  8vo.,  1682.  To  these  may  be  wldM,  the  Aymefor 
Finsourie  Archere,  ]2mo.,  London,  1628;  and  thk  Ayme 
for  the  Archers  of  St,  Qetyrges  Fields,  8vo.,  1664. 

The  distance  to  which  an  arrow  could  be  shot  from  the 
long-bow  depended  much  upon  the  strength  and  art  of  the 
bowman ;  but,  in  genoral,  the  distance  was  reckoned  from 
eleven  to  twelve  score  yards.  In  1794,  the  Turkish  am- 
bassador's secretary,  in  a  field  behind  Bedford  Square,  near 
the  Toxophilite  ground,  vfith  a  Turkish  b6w  and  arrow,  shot 
415  yards  partly  against  the  wind,  and  482  yards  with  the 
wind.  He  said  that  the  then  grand  sultan  shot  500Tards, 
which  was  the  greatest  performanoe  of  the  modem  liirks ; 
but  that  pillars  stood  on  a  plain  tiear  Oon8tantinople>  oom- 


nemeratiiig  aneient  dktanete  about  $00  yards.  ThoBtniii 
de  Tott  says,  in  his  Memoirs,  Paris,  1786,  torn,  ii,  p.  107, 
'  Lss  empereurs  Tures  ont  eu  presque  tous  la  vanit6  de  pr4- 
tendre  k  oe  genre  de  c6l6brit6.'  '  Neariy  all  tlie  Turkic 
emperors  have  had  the  vanity  of  wishing  to  acquire  this 
kind  of  celebrity.* 

Ascham  has  enumerated  fifteen  sorts  of  wood,  of  which 
arrows  were  made  in  England  in  his  time,  namely,  brasell, 
turkiewood,  fVisticke,  sugeroheste,  hardheame,  byrche,  asbe, 
oak,  service-tree,  alder,  Uaokthorn,  beacii,  elder,  aspe»  and 
salow.  Of  tiiese,  asp  and  ash  were  preferred  to  the  rest, 
the  one  for  target^hooting,  the  other  for  war.  Whisding 
arrows  have  been  once  or  twice  found  on  flekb  of  battle  Sc 
the  time  of  Bdward  IV.  They  were  chiefly  used,  it  is  b^ 
lieved,  for  giving  signals  in  the  night.  The  Chinese  have 
tMcd  whistung  arrows  firom  time  immemorial.  The  arrows 
shot  ftom  cross-bows  were  called  quarrels,  or  bohs.  They 
were  usually  headed  with  a  large  square  pyramid  of  iron ; 
but  had  sometimes  other  forms  given  to  them. 

,  For  many  of  the  materials  of  this  article,  we  are  indebted 
to  Barrington*s  ObsenMtions  on  the  Prattice  qf  Archery  in 
England,  printed  in  the  Arch»ologia ;  and  to  the  late  Mrs. 
Banks's  Manuscript  CoUeetions  on  Arehmy,  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum. 

ARCHES,  COURT  OF,  is  the  supreme  court  of  appeal 
in  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  It  derives  iti  name 
feom  having  formeriy  been  held  in  the  ehurch  o^  St.  Mary 
le  Bow  {;de  Arcubus),  from  which  place  it  was  removed 
about  the  year  1567  to  the  Common  Hall  of  Poetors  Com- 
mons, where  it  is  now  held.  The  acting  judge  of  the 
court  is  termed  Official  Principal  of  the  C^iut  of  Aiehes, 
or  more  commonly  Dean  of  the  Arches.  This  court  has 
ordinary  Jurisdiction  in  all  spiritual  causes  arising  witlmi 
the  parish  of  St.  Mary  le  Bow  and  twelve  other  parishes, 
which  are  called  a  deanery,  and  are  eiempt  from  the  autho- 
rity of  the  bishop  of  London.  The  Court  of  Arches  has 
also  a  general  appellate  jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical  causes 
arising  within  the  province  of  CantertMiry,  and  it  has  ori- 
ginal jurisdiction  on  subtraction  of  legacy  given  by  wills 
proved  in  the  prerogative  court  of  that  province.  The  Dean 
of  the  Arohes  for  the  time  being  is  president  of  the  College 
of  Doctors  of  Law  practising  in  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Admi- 
ralty Courts,  incorporated  by  royal  charter  in  1 768,  and  the 
advocates  and  proctors  who  piactiae  in  tiiese  courts  receive 
th^ir  admission  in  the  Arches  Court.  The  judge  is  the 
deputy  of  the  archbishop,  who  is,  in  legal  consideration,  the 
judge  of  the  court.  The  D^an  of  Arohes  has  always  been 
selected  ftt)m  the  College  of  Advocates.  There  are  four 
terms  in  each  year,  and  four  sessions  in  each  term.  Causes 
are  conducted  by  libel  {libellus,  a  httle  book)  and  answers,  or 
by  aiticles,  according  to  their  respective  nature.  Responsive 
pleas  are  termed  allegations.  Depositions  of  witnesses  are 
taken  in  private  by  examiners  of  the  court  appointed  for  that 
purpose  by  the  registrar,  with  the  approbation  and  sanction  of 
the  judge  and  archbishop.  The  evidence  being  read  either  be- 
fore triS  by  the  jud^,  or  read  over  at  the  trial,  and  the  case 
argued  by  counsel,  judgment  is  pronounced  in  open  court. 
For  the  last  twenty  years  and  upwards,  reports  of  decisions 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  have  been  laid  before  the  public, 
which  was  not  the  case  formerly.  Execution  of  the  sentence 
may  be  enforced  by  the  compulsory  process  of  contumacy, 
significavit,  and  attachment.  An  appeal  lay  firom  this  court 
to  the  Court  of  Delegates,  or  more  strictly  to  the  king  in 
chancery  (st.  25  Henry  VIII.  c.  19),  by  whom  delegates 
were  appointed  to  hear  each  cause,  the  appeal  being  to  him 
as  head  of  the  church  in  place  of  the  Pope.  By  2  and  ^ 
Wm.  IV.  c.  M,  appeals  are  transferred  tram  the  Court  of 
Delegates  to  the  king  in  council.  Th6  ecclesiastical  courts 
are  competent  to  entertain  criminal  proceedings  in  certain 
cases,  and  also  to  take  cognizance  of  causes  of  defamation  ; 
fi>r  which  last  offence  persons  were  formeriy  directed  to  do 
penance,  but  this  has  very  rarely  been  required  by  the 
Arches  Court  of  late  years.  There  is  no  salary  attached 
to  the  office  of  judge;  and  his  income  arising^ftom  fees,  as 
also  that  of  the  registrar,  is  veir  small.  One  judge  has 
for  many  years  presided  in  the  Arches  i^d  m  the  Preroga- 
tive Courts.  It  is  understood  that  a  measure  Is  m  prepa^ 
ration  by  which  this  court,  in  common  with  all  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts,  win  be  much  modified. 

AUCHIAS,  A.LICI'NIUS,  a  Greek  poet  of  Antioch 
in  Syria,  whose  name  would  never  have  reached  us  but 
hr  the  beautiful  oration  of  Cicero,  pronounced  in  his  de- 
ibnce.    We  cannot,  however,  rogam  him  as  anything  else 
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than  »  fly  pre89rva4  in  wbex :  nor  are  we  inclined  to4biQk, 
thopgli  Vq  w{i9  the  intimate  friend  of  many  illustrious  men 
^t  I&me,  and  gave  lessons  to  Cicero  in  Greek  philosophy 
and  rhetoric  (^rch.  c-  iX  that  his  ^alenU  \j'ere  oi  that  higa 
order  which  Cicero  would  have  us  believe.  He  had  undertaken 
to  celebrate,  in  verse,  the  grand  event  in  the  orator's  history 
— the  conspiracy  of  Catiline— and  nothing  more  was  rec^uired 
to  gain  the  good-will  of  that  great  though  vain  man.  Archias 
came  to  Rome  in  the  consulship  of  Marius  and  Lutatius 
Catulus,  B.C.  102)  and  lost  no  time  in  recommending  him- 
self to  these  leading  persona  by  a  poem  in  celebration  of 
their  victories  over  the  CimbrL  He  was.  in  fact,  the  poet- 
laureat  of  those  days :  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Lucul- 
lus,  and  we  find  him  chanting  the  jpraises  of  that  luxu- 
rious Roman  in  a  poem  on  the  Mithridatic  war.  It  wap 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Lucullus  that  he  was  ad* 
mitted  ta.the  freedom  of  Heraclea,  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful Greek  cities  in  the  south  of  Italy,  and  one  who«e  citizens 
were  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  Romans.  It  was  thus 
that  Archias  became  fn  naturalized  citizen  of  Rome.  Why 
a  certain  Gratius  should  have  contested  this  right,  we  have 
no  means  of  discovering ;  but  as  the  publie  archives  of 
Heraclea  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  Archias  was  unable 
to  produce  any  legal  dpcument  in  proof  of  his  claim.  The 
result  of  the  trial,  which' took  place  at  least  after  the  consul- 
ship of  Cicero,  bx.  63,  is  unknown,  but  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  jury  resisted  the  eloquent  harangue  of  the  orator  and 
the  influence  of  the  leading  men  of  Rome.  If  we  could  be 
certain  that  the  epigrams  pubhshed  under  bis  name,  in 
the  Antholcgia  Grwca^  were  bis  productions,  we  should 
foel  satisfied  that  we  had  justly  appreciated  his  oharacter. 
They  are  in  gene^ral  below  mediocrity,  but  as  there  were 
several  of  the  same  name  as  the  poet,  we  cannot  decide 
to  whom  they  really  belong.  These  epigrams  have  been 
published  separately  by  Il^n,  Animadvert,  Hutor.  et  Cri' 
tic,  in  Cic.  Orat,  pro  Archta,  Erfurdt,  17Q7 ;  and  by  HiiUe* 
mann,  in  his  edition  oi  Cicero's  Oration /or  Archi(u,JjNa^t 
1800,  8vo.  We  may  observe,  that  lately  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  prove  that  this  oration  of  Cicero  in  defenee  of 
Archias  is  not  genuine;  but  we  think  that  the  disoovery  by 
Angelo  Mai,  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan,  of  a  eom- 
mentary  on  the  oratimi  by  Asconius  Pedianus»  whoHtlou- 
hshed  A.D.  30,  puts  the  matter  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt. 
(See  the  work  to  which  we  allude  by  SchroSter,  OraUo 
qum  vtdgo  fertar  pro  Archia  rec.  nuuque  Obtervationet 
a(ff'ecit.  Lips.  1816;  and  the  opposite  view  of  the  question 
by  Platz,  in  the  Krit.  Biblicihek  von  Seebode,  1820.)^ 

ARCHIAHTER  (in  Greek  apxi^rpoc),  an  honorary  dis- 
tinction conferred  on  physicians  in  the  times  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  and  still  employed  in  s(»ne  of  the  continental 
countries.  Physiciajis  generally  occupied  a  vary  subordi- 
nate station  in  Rome  during  the  republican  period:  in  faet, 
no  well-educated  medical  men  existed  among  the  Romans 
at  that  time ;  and  the  Greek  physiciany  who  went  to  Rome 
were  not  at  first  favourably  received.  Juliue  Ceesar  int 
length  bestowed  the  rights  of  Roman  eitizenship  on  the 
foreign  physicians  practising  at  Rdme ;  and  the  Emperor 
Augustus,  after  his  recovery  from  a  dangerous  illness,  not 
only  conferred  on  his  ovm  physician,  Antonius  Musa,  tiie 
honours  of  knighthood,  but  is  said  to  have  exempted  all 
physicians  from  the  pa3rmeDt  'of  taxes  and  other  public 
burdens.  The  itmperor  Nero  first  gave  the  title  Archiater 
(chitfofthe  phyncuma)  to  bis  medi<^  attendant,  Androma- 
chus  the  elder,  well  known  as  the  inventor  of  a  celebrated 
compound  preparation  eaUed  Theriaca.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Emperor  only  intended  to  express,  by  tins  title,  the  con- 
sideration in  which  he  held  his  own  physician ;  but  it  appears 
that,  soon  afterwards,  the  Arohiatri  were  charged  with  some 
kind  of  superintendenoe  over  the  medical  professicm.  Thus 
Cralen  says  of  Andromachus:  "It  appears  to  me  that  he 
was  appointed  by  the  emperor  at  that  time  to  reign  over 
us ;"  and  we  also  find  that  the  word  Archiater  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  the  words  iuperpositus  medtcorum, 
'  superintendent  of  the  physicians.'  At  a  later  period,  how- 
ever, the  rank  or  office  of  the  Arohiatri  seems  to  have  un(kr 
gone  some  change ;  and  we  find  two  classes  of  them  die- 
tinguished*  viz.,  ike  Archiatri  of  cities,  and  those  pf  the  court. 
The  first  law  regaiding  the  Archiatri  of  cities  (Archiatri 
popularee)  was  given  by  Antoninus  Pius.  He  ordered  each 
smaller  town  to  nave  five,  the  larger  seven,  and  the  largest 
cities  to  have  ten  physicians,  distinguished  by  the  above 
name,  and  wholly  exempted  firom  the  payment  of  taxes  and 
public  burdens :  thus  it  appears  that  tlie  exemption  of  all 


practUioDen,  if  it  over  oxkted,  was  found  too  extensive  % 
privilege.  At  Rome,  ihere  were  fourteen  Archiatri  appointed 
for  the  different  districts  of  the  city,  besides  one  for  tim  vestal 
virgins,  and  another  for  the  gymnasia :  they  were  elected  by 
the  citizens  and  proprietors,  and  approved  by  their  col- 
leagues. In  later  times,  the  Archiatri  of  a  higher  rank 
appear  to  have  h^d  the  aanction  of  the  emperor ;  and  it 
is  nqt  improbable  that  some  sort  of  examination  was  else 
requisite  tor  their  Amission.  Besides  enjoying  the  privi* 
le^  alluded  to,  the  Archiatri  derived  from  the  towns  cer** 
tain  remunerations  in  kind  (anmnaria  commoda),  as  well 
as  salaries.  It  was  their  business  to  treat  poor  patients  gra^ 
tuitously,  but  in  treating  other  persons  they  were  authorized 
to  taluf  fees  like  their  professbnal  brethren.  They  formed 
medical  committees  or  colleges  in  each  city,  and  superin- 
tended the  Dublio  boalth,  and  the  state  of  the  medical  pror 
fession,  ana  they  also  taught  the  principles  and  practice 
of  medicine.  Thus  a  decree  of  Constantine  the  Great  says, 
**  We  order  rewards  and  salaries  to  be  given  to  them,  that 
they  may  the  more  readily  imbue  many  pupils  with  Uberal 
studies  and  the  said  arts/*  There  is  a  variety  of  laws  relar 
tive  to  the  Arohiatri,  shewing  that  the  Romans  regarded 
the  members  of  the  medical  profossion  a4  deserving  and 
requiring  the  attention  and  protecting  cajre  of  gov^nment. 
The  physicians  attached  te  the  imperial  court  took  the  tide 
of  Archiatri  of  th^  palace,  and  also  formed  a  eorporation« 
with  certain  rignts,  privileges,  and  distinctions  of  rank« 
which'becaxtte  more  important  during  the  reigns  of  ^e  later 
emperors,  when  strict  rules  of  precedency  were  established 
for  all  persons  eosnected  with  the  court  and  government. 
The  Co9mt  qf  the  Archiatri  was  a  "  titr  epe^abilier  and 
equal  in  rimk  to  the  dukes  and  to  the  viears  of  the  emperor. 

In  B^odem  tinses,  the  name  of  Archiater  has,  in  imitation 
of  the  antient  fisishion,  tonetioMs  been  assumed  by  phy» 
sicians  holding  pulftio  appointment  in  cities,  but  more  frer 
quently  by  the  physieiaos  of  kings  and  princes.  In  SwedeA 
and  Denmark,  however,  the  dignity  of  Archiater  still  exists, 
as  the  highest  honour  eoaforred  on  medical  men :  in  Swedes 
there  are  only  two  Archiatri,  who  aet  as  physicians  to  tke 
king. 

ARCHIDA'MUS.  Five  kings  of  Sparta  are  known  ^  us 
by  this  name.  They  were  of  the  royal  hne  of  the  Proclidse, 
and  were  not  the  least  distinguished  of  their  fkmily.  The 
first'  Uved  before  the  historieal  age  of  JSparta,  and  his  name, 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (viii.  is'l),  is  the  only  memorial 
left  of  bis  existen/ce. 

ARCHIDA'MUS  lU  Ben  of  Zeuxidamos,  suceeeded 
to  the  throne  when  hk  grandfother,  Leotychides,  was 
banished  ttoim  Sparta  for  alUnring  his  military  proceedings 
in  Thessaly  to  be  influenced  by  a  bribe  from  bis  opponents. 
Aichidamua  reigned  from  b.g.  460  to  427 ;  and  his  cha« 
racter,  as  drawn  by  Thueydides  and  Diodoms,  exhibits 
all  the  peculiar  features  of  the  Doric  race.  Prudenee 
and  foresight,  steadiness  of  purpoae,  and  gravity  of  de- 
portaseat,  are  the  mora  pienineiit  qualities  which  he  die* 
plays.  It  was  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  (•.€.  464) 
tJmt  Sparta  was  nearly  annihilsted  by  the  violenee  of  an 
earthquake,  ini  oppoitmiitv  whieh  the  Messenians  did  not 
fail  jo3rftiUy  te  seise,  with  the  hope  of  regaining  their 
independence.  The  pneseiioe  of  mind  displayed  by  Areht- 
damus  on  this  occasieii  saved  what  remained  of  the  ettr 
from  the  hands  of  an  exasperated  foe ;  bnt  it  was  not  tiU 
ten  years  had  elapsed,  that  this  Third  Messefiiaa  War,  as  it 
is  called,  was  brought  to  a  close,  when  the  Messenians  eva- 
cuated their  citadel,  Ithome.  (Diod.  Sic.  xi.  64.  Thucyd. 
L  103.)  On  the  part  whieh  Arohidamus  took  in  the  affiiirs 
of  his  country,  mstory  is  silent  for  a  leng  succession  of 
years ;  nor  does  his  name  a^ain  appear  till  we  find  him 
pleading  the  cause  of  peaos  in  the  important  council  held 
by  the  Laoedipnaoniaiift  befisre  they  resolved  on  the  Pelo- 
ponneeianvear.  His  voice  was  not  listened  to  by  his  eountry-^ 
men,  ami  a  declaration  of  war  was  the  result  of  their  delibe- 
ration (B.C.  431).  So  much  confidence,  however,  had  they 
that  he  would  perform  his  duty,  that  thev  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  the  troops  to  be  ]ed  against  the  Athenians,  fie  was 
their  general  also  in  their  second  (b.c.  430)  and  third  ex- 
peditions (b.c.  428) ;  but  it  is  jannecessary  to  notice  his  pro- 
ceedings in  the  war,  as  they  had  httle  effect  in  deciding  the 
contest  He  was  sueeeeded  by  his  son  Agis  II.,  probably 
in  B.C.  427.     (Thucyd.  i.  79,  ii.  10-20,  71,  iii.  1.) 

ARCHIDAMUS  III.,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Agesi 
laus,  succeeded  bis  father  B.C.  361,  and,  died  B.C.  336.  We 
find  him  in  eom^iand  of  the  Spartan  troops  during  his 
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fathers  lifetime,  b.c.  367,  and  gaining  a  baUle  against 
the  Ajtadians  and  Argeians,  which  is  known  in  history  as 
the  ieorless  victory  {nijv  aimcpw  fi^x^^)*  Not  one  of  the 
Spartans  fell,  while  a  very  large  number  of  the  enemy  were 
cut  to  pieces.  (Xcn6ph.  Hell,  vii.  1.  28-32.)  In  the  sacred 
war.  which  broke  out  h.c.  356,  in  consequence  of  the  seizure 
of  the  temple  of  Delphi  by  the  Phocian/s,  it  would  appear 
that  Arehidamus  gave  at  least  s^ret  support  to  Philomelus, 
the  general  of  that  people ;  but  when  the  Laoediemonians  at 
last  took  an  active  part  in  the  war,  the  name.of  Archidamus 
does  not  appear.  There  is,  indeed,  no  other  fact  mentioned 
respecting  him,  except  that  he  was  sent  (b.c.  338)  to  Italy 
to  assist  Sie  inhabitants  of  Tarentum,  then  engaged  in  war 
witli  their  neighbours  the  Lucanians.  He  fen  fighting 
bravely  at  the  head  of  his  troops ;  and  a  statue  was  erected 
to  hia  honour,  at  Olympia,  by  his  countrymen.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Agia  III.  (Died.  Sic.  xvi.  24,  63 ; 
Strain),  vi.  280 ;  Paus.  iii.  10.) 

ARCHIDAMUS  IV.,  the  son  of  Eudamidas,  is  not 
mentioned,  except  by  Plutarch,  who  states  that  he  was 
defeated  (b.c.  296)  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes ;  and  Archi- 
damus v.,  son  of  another  Eudamidas,  was  put  to  death  by 
his  royal  colleague,  Cleomenes  IIL,  somewhere  between 
B.C.  236-'i20.  In  him  ended  the  line  of  the  ProclidsD,  ibr 
though  he  left  five  sons,  they  were  passed  ofver,  and  Ly- 
curffus,  not  of  the  royal  fiLmily,wa8  rais^  to  the  throne. 
(PoTyb.  iv.  2,  v.  37.) 

AkCHI'GENES  of  Apamea,  a  medical  author  and  prac- 
titioner, who  enjoved  a  great  reputation  at  Rome  in  the 
commencement  of  the  second  century,  during  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Trajan.  He  must  have  held  a  v.ery  distin- 
gCiished  rank  among  his  contemporaries,  as  appears  fi*om 
several  passages  in  the  Satires  o/Jtwenal  (vi.  236,  xiii.  98, 
xiv.  2^9),  in  which  his  name  is  employed  to  denote  a  great 
I^ysician  generally.  Archigenes  £»llowed  the  principles  of 
the  pneumatic  sect,  founded  by  Athenssus  of  Attalia,  and 
it  known  to  have  written  a  considerable  number  <tf  treatises 
on  pathology,  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery.  His 
works  were  thought  very  highly  of  in  antiquity,  although 
the  author  is  accused  of  the  same  obscurity  of  style  which 
the  pneumatic  physicians  in. general  had  adopted  firom  the 
stoic  philosophers,  fi*om  whom  they  also  denved  some  of 
their  principal  doctrines.  The  writings  of  Archigenes  seem 
to  have  existed  till  the  sixth  centnry :  but  the  oSiy  remains 
which  we  now  possess  are  fragments  contained  in  v  the 
%orks  of  Cralen,  .Stius,  and  Oribasius.  Galen  generally 
quotes  Archigenes  in  order  to  criticise  his  opinions :  ^tius 
and  Oribasius  give  more  copious  extracts  from  him.  Sotne 
of  the  surgical  fragments-  have  been  collected  by  Cocchi, 


Gr€BCQrvm  CHr.  lior, ......  pp.  117, 118,  155.  The  pas- 
sages contained  in  Qribasius  nave  been  published  by  De 
Matthias  (xxi.  Med.  Opusc,  ex  Oribatii  Cod,  Moeqtue,  1808, 

4tD.) 

ARCHIL  (also  called  ORCHIL,  in  Chambers^  Diet  of 
Arte  and  Sciences),  Utmus,  or  tcumsoUM  a  blue  dye  proeured 
from  the  roceUa  tinctoria  and  ocanora  tartarea,  wnich  are 
lichens  growing  abundantly  in  the  Canary  and  Cape  Verde 
Islands.  The  colouring  matter  of  these  pltfnts  appears  to  be 
a  peculiar  vegetable  principle  which  has  been  called  ery- 
thrine:  it  may, be  extractea  either  by  means  of  alcohol  or 
ammonia,  but  the  latter  is  employed  by  those  who  manu- 
facture the  colour,  which,  is  generally  sold  in  small  fiat 
pieces,  and  known  by  the  name  of  littnus. 
.  The  blue  colour  of  litmus  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  al- 
cohol :  a  strong  infusion,  when  looked  at  in  mass,  is  purple, 
but  a  diluted  one  is  of  a  pure  blue  colour  by  day-light,  and 
red  by  candle-light  Acids  redden  the  colour  of  litmus,  and 
this  effect  is  produced  even  by' the  weakest  of  them,  as  car- 
bonic acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  when  mixed  with  the 
latter,  and  kept  for  some, days  in  a  well-stopped  bottle,  the 
colour  is  destroyed,  but  by  exposure  to  the  air,  or  by  boiling, 
the  colour  is  restored.  Sulphureous  acid  and  the  hypo- 
sulphites '  also  bleach  litmus.  These  effects  appear  to  be 
the  result  of  deoxidixement,  for  the  blue  colour  is  restored 
by  the  absorption  of  oxy^n. 

Archil  is  employed  by  chemists  to  ascertain  the  presence 
of  acids  in  solution :  for  this  purpose,  the  infusion  or  spiritu- 
ous tincture  is  sometimes  used ;  generally,  however,  paper 
^hicfa  has  been  dyed  and  dried  ts  preferred,  and  is  well 
known  by  the  name  of  litmtis  paper.  This  test  is  extremely 
sensible:  according  to  Mr.  WatI  (Phil.  Trans.  1784),  it  is 
'capable  of  detecting  one  grain  of  sulphuric  acid  when  mixed 

th  1 0O,OOO  of  water.   It  may  ulso  be  used,  when  it  hps  been 


reddened  by  a  weak  acid,  as  a  test  of  the  presence  of  the 
alkalis :  these  restore  the  blue  colour  of  the  litmus  by  sato- 
rating  the  acid  which  reddened  it  Archil  is  never  used 
alone  as  a  dye,  on  account  of  its  want  of  permKnence.  It  is, 
however,  employed  for  the  purpose  of  deepening  and  im-v 
proving  the  tints  of  other  dyes,  and  it  imparts  a  bloom 
which  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  from  other  substances. 

ARCHI'LOCHUS,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  lyric 
poets  of  Greece,  who  lived  at  too  remote  an  age  to  allow  any 
very  satisfactory  account  of  his  private  history  to  reach  ua. 
Yet  every  traditionary  fragment  respecting  him  concurs  ta 
make  us  believe  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
men  of  his  time,  whose  hand  was  raised  against  every  one, 
and  whom  all  naturally  feared  and  shunned.  He  was  son 
of  Telesfcles  by  a  slave  Enipo,  and  he  was  bom  in  Paro8» 
an  island  of  ihe  iEgean  Sea.  The  exact  period  at  which 
he  flourished  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  antient 
writers,  if  we  may  jud^e  from  the  different  epochs  in  which 
they  place  him.  By  Herodotus  (i.  12)  and  Tatian  he  is 
made  contemporary  with  Gy  ges.  King  of  Lydia,  Olympiad  23* 
or  about  b.c.  688 ;  by  Cicero  he  is  said  to  have  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Romulus  ;  and  by  Ck>rn.  Nepos  in  the  rei^  of 
Tullus  Hostilius.  It  is  most  probable  that  he  lived  at  the 
period  assigned  to  him  by  the  father  Of  history ;  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  Cicero  and  Nepos  intend  to  refer  to  the 
same  epoch,  though  they  denote  it  by  two  different  Roman 
kings.  He  was  more  formidable  with  his  pen  than  wi^  bis 
sword ;  like  AIccbus  and  Horace,  he  thought  life  prefismble 
to  honour,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  turn  his  ^k  on  an  enemy. 
This  event  in  the  life  of  Archilochus  took  place,  according  ta 
the  old  scholiast- on  Aristophanes,  in  an  expedition  against 
^  people  called  Sai  (^doi),  in  Thrace.  Archilochus,  it 
would  appear,  defended  himself  by  boldly  declaring  that 
it  was  better  to  lose  one's  shield  than  life ;  and  Plutarch,  in 
his  account  of  the  Spartan  republic,  states  that  Arehilochns 
was  banished  fh)m  Sparta  for  such  a  remarkable  opinion. 
Others  tell  us  that  his  verses  were  of  so  impure  a  character, 
that  the  Spartans  wisely  interdicted  the  perusal  of  them  by 
their  youth.  We  have  no  difficultv  in  forming  an  opinion 
respectmg  his  style  of  poetry,  f^om  die  concurrent  testimony 
of  tne  antients ;  it  was  Aill  of  energy,  terse  in  its  language^ 
and  vivid  in  its  images.  Of  his  satirical  powers  no  doubt 
pan  be  entertained,  if  we  credit  the  story  of  Lycambes.  He 
had  promised  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Archilochus,  but 
having  changed  his  intention,  the  poet  directed  suclt  a 
fearfeJ  satire  aeainst  the  offending  Lvcambes,  that  he  found 
ho  other  way  of  escape  but  by  hanging  himself,  and  some 
say  his  three  daughters  followed  his  example.  On  accoont 
of  his  powers  of  ridicule,  over  whidi  he  does  not  appear  1e 
have  had  sufficient^  contiDl,  he  was  driven  ttom  his  country, 
and  his  character  seems  to  have  been  so  well  known,  ^at 
he  was  always  an  unwelcome  visiter  wherever  he  went. 
.He  died  in  a  single  combat  with  one  Corax,  whom  he  tiad 
probably  provoked  by  his  powers  of  satire,  and  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  compelled  the  murderer  to  appease  the  niianes  of 
Archilochus  by  certain  expiatory  sacrifices?  (Plut.  de  8erB; 
-Num.  Vind,  c.  17.)  It  was  in  Iambic  verse  that  the  poet 
chiefly  excelled ;  he  is  said,  indeed,  to  have  been  the  in- 
ventor of  it,  and  was  one  of  the  three  poets  whom  Aristar- 
chus  esteemed  most  highly  in  this  species  of  poetry  (Veil. 
Paterc.  i.  5 ;  Quinffl.-x.  1).  It  is  also  remarked  by  Veil. 
Paterculus  (i.  5),  that  Homer  and  Archilochus  are  the  only 
poets  who  both  invented  a  peculiar  style  of  poetry  and  car- 
ried it  to  perfection.  Some  specimens  of  Archilochus, 
translated  with  much  spirit,  may  be  seen  in  Merivale*s 
Anthology,  London,  1832.  Some  fragments  are  found  in 
the  Ana&cta  Vet.  Poet.  GriPc.  of  Brunck,  Argent,  )785. 
and  they  are  published  separately  hj  Liebel,  ReHovdi^ 
Archilochi,  Vienna,  1819,  8vo. ;  also  in  Gaisf(»rd*s  Minor 
Greek  Poets,  vol.  i. ;  and  in  Boissonnade's  Collection,  voL  xv. 
For  his  merits  as  a  writer  the  reader  may  consult  Huch* 
Versuch  uber  die  Verdienste  des  Archilochus  um  die  Sa- 
tyrs, Wittenbach,  1767 ;  Memoires  de  VAcad.  des  Inscrtpt , 
tom.  X. 

ARCHIMANDRITE,  the  UUe,  of  a  dignitary  in  the 
monastic  orders  of  the  Greek  church,  answering  to  that  of 
Father  Provincial  among  the  monks  and  friars  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church.  The  archimandrite  is  a  superior 
abbot,  having  under  his  jurisdiction  several  convents  of  the 
same  district  or  province.  The  -Russian  church,  which  is  a 
branch  of  Uie  Greek,  has  its  archimandrites,  as  well  as  the 
Greek  church  in  Hungary  and  other  parts  of  the  Ati4triaa 
empire,  /'->  t 
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ARCHIME'DES,  the  most  celebrated  of  tbe  Greek  geo- 
meters, and  one  of  the  few  men  whose  writings  ihnn  a 
standard  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  progress  of  knowledge, 
was  horn  in  Sicily^  in  the  Corinthian  cdony  of  Syracuse,  in 
the  year  287  b.c.  :  he  was  killed  when  that  town  was  taken 
by  the  Romans  under  Marcelliis,  b.c.  212,  aged  seventy- 
five  years.  Euclid  died  about  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
Archimedes,  and  ApoUonius  of  Perga  was  about  fbrty  yeary 
his  junior.  Eratostbenes  was  bom  about  ten  years  bsfbre 
him. 

The  life  of  Arehimedes  was  written,  according  to  Eutocius, 
his  commentator,  by  Heraclides,  but  the  wcnrk  is  not  come 
down  to  us,  and  all  that  is  known  of  hifn  has  been  collected 
ftom  various  authors,  of  whom  the  prineipal  are  Polybius  his 
contemporary,  Livy,  Plutarch,  and  Cicero.  We,  once  for 
all,  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  the  lif^  of  Archimedes  in 
Rivault's  edition  of  his  works,  Paris,  1615 ;  and  also  to  that 
in  M.  Peyrard's  translation,  Paris,  1809. 

Archimedes  was  related  to  Hieron,  the  second  prince  of 
that  name,  who  came  to  the  throne  of  Syracuse  when  Archi- 
medes was  a  very  young  man.  The  reign  of  this  prince, 
mduding  the  time  that  hu  son  Gelon  also  bore  the  royal  title, 
lasted  about  fifty-five  years,  during  the  greater  part  of  which 
Archimedes  remained  at  Syracuse  under  their  pt^tionage.  All 
that  we  know  of  his  life  during  this  period,  independently  of 
the  results  of  his  studies,  of  which  we  shallpresently  spesk, 
is  contained  in  the  following  incidents.  The  well  known 
story  of  Hieron*8  crown  (or  G^n*s  crown,  according  to  some) 
is  as  ^ows : — Hieron,  or  Gelon,  had  delivered  a  certain 
weight  of  gold  to  a  worknmn,  to  be  made  into  a  votive 
crown.  The  latter  brought  back  a  crown  of  the  proper 
weight,  which  was  afterwards  suspected  to  have  been  alloyed 
with  silver.  The  king  asked  Archimedes  how  he  might 
detect  the  cheat :  the  difficulty  bein^  to  measure  the  balk 
of  the  crowp  without  melting  it^mto  a  regular  figure. 
For  silver  being,  weight  hr  weight,  of  greater  bulk  than 
gold,  any  alloy  of  the  former,  in  place  of  an  equal  weight  of 
the  latter,  would  necessarily  increase  the  bulk  of  the  crown. 
While  thinking  on  this  matter,  Archimedes  went  to  bathe, 
and  on  stepping  into  the  bath,  which  was  full,  observed  the 
very  simple  fact,  that  a  quantity  of  water,  qf  the  same  bulk 
as  his  body,  must  flow  over  before  he  could  immerse  himself. 
It  immediately  struck  him  that  by  immersing  a  weight  of  real 
eold,  equal  to  that  which  the  crown  ought  to  haye  contained, 
m  a  vessel  full  of  water,  and  observing  how  much  water  was 
left  when  tbe  weight  was  taken  out  again,  and  by  afterwards 
doing  the  same  thing  with  the  crown  itself,  he  could  ascer- 
tain whether  the  latter  exceeded  the  former  m  bulk.  In 
the  words  of  Vitruvius,  *  As  soon  as  he  had  hit  upon  this 
method  of  detection,  he  did  not  wait  a  moment,  but  jumped 
joyfully  out  of  the  bath,  and  running  naked  towards  his 
own  house,  called  out  with  a  loud  voice  that  he  had  foimd 
what  he  sought  For  as  he  ran  he  called  out  in  Greek, 
fCpifiMx,  fCpij««,'  (I  bave  found  it,  I  have  found  it).  Accord- 
ing to  Proclus,  Hieron  declared  that  from  that  moment  he 
could  never  refuse  to  believe  anything  that  Archimedes  told 
him.  For  the  method  of  detecting  tbe  exact  quantity  of 
silver  alloy,  see  Gravity,  Spbcific. 

Hie  apophthegm  attributed  to  him,  that  if  he  had  a  point 
to  stana  upon,  he  could  moye  the  world,  arose  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  possible  efiects  of  machinery,  and,  however 
it  might  astonish  a  Greek  of  his  day,  would  now  be  r^i'y 
admitted  to  be  as  theoreticallv  possible  as  it  is  practically 
impossible.  He  is  reported  to  have  astonished  the  court  of 
Hiero  by  moving  a  lar^e  ship,  more  than  usually  loaded, 
with  a  pulley,  or  collection  of  pulleys,  and  it  is  said  that  on 
this  occasion  the  king  pressed  him  to  exert  himself  in  con- 
triving machines  for  the  defence  of  the  city. 

He  is  said  to  have  travelled  into  Egypt,  and  while  there, 
observing  the  necessity  of  raising  the  water  of  the  Nile  to 
points  wttich  the  river  did  not  reach,  to  have  invented 
the  screw  which  bears  his  tiame  (see  Screw  of  Archi- 
MBDBs).  AUienseus,  in  mentioning  this  screw,  says  it  was' 
employed  to  drain  the  holds  of  ships.  Diodorus  (i.  34)  ex- 
pressly asserts  that  this  machine,  which  he  calls  icoxXtac, 
was  his  invention.  It  is  certain,  from  the  preface  to  the 
Quadraiure  qfthe  Parabola,  that  Conon  of  Alexandria  was 
well  known  to  Archimedes,  wh^ch  is  some  presumption  in 
favour  of  his  having  been  in  Egypt. 

After  the  death  of  Hieron,  the  misconduct  of  his  successor 
Hieronymus,  the  son  of  Gelon,  provoked  a  rebellion,  in 
which  he  was  killed.  The  successful  party  sided  with  the 
Carthaginians,  and  the  Romans  accordingly  dispatched  a 


land  and  naval  armament  against  Syracuse  under  Appiua 
and  Marcellus.    Among  all  the  extraordinary  stories  which 
have  been  told  of  the  siege,  so  much  seems  dear : — that  it 
lasted  three  years  in  spite  of  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  be 
siegers — ^that   this   successful   resigtance  was  principally 
owing  to  the  machines  constructed  by  Archimedes— and 
that  the  city,  after  the  siege  had  been  some  time  converted 
into  a  blockade,  was  finally  taken  by  surprise,  owing  to  the^ 
carelessness  of  the  besieged  during  the  festival  of  Diaiia. 
Polybius  states  that  catapults  and  baUstss  of  various  sizes 
were  successfully  used  against  the  enemy;  that  in  their 
nearer  approach  they  were  galled  bv  arrows  shot  not  oidy 
fh>m  the  top  of  the  walls,  but  through  port-holes  constnieted 
in  numerous  places ;  that  machines,  which  threw  masses 
of  stone  or  leaoi  6f  a  weight  not  less  than  ten  talents,  dis- 
charged their  contents  upon  the  Roman  engines,  which 
had  been  previously  caught  by  ropes ;  that  iron  hands  (or 
hooks)  attached  to  chains,  were  thrown  so  as  to  catch 
the  prows  of  .the  vessels,  which  were  then  overturned  by 
the  besieged;  and  that  the  same  machines  were  used  to 
catch  the  assailants  on  the  land  side,  and  throw  them  to 
the  ground.     Livy  and  Plutarch  give  much  the  same 
account ;    but  the    curious  story  of  setting  the   Roman 
ships  on  fire  by  mirrors  is  first  mentioned  by  John  Tzetzes 
ana  Zonaras,  writers  of  the  twelfth  century,  who  cite  Dio- 
dorus and  others  for  the  fact    But  Galen,  in  the  second 
century,  though   he  mentions  that  Archimedes  set  the 
enemy  s  ships  on  fire,  says  it  was  done  with  irvpia,  which 
may  refer  to  any  machine  or  contrivance  throwing  lighted 
materials.    Lucian  also,  who  lived  in  the  second  century, 
mentions  the  burning  of  the  ships,  but  without  saying  how 
it  was  effBcted.   Montuola  is  of  opinion  that  this  report  arose 
from  the  joining  together  of  ^o  others,  iiamely,  that  Ar- 
diimedes  wrote  a  treatise'  on  burning  mirrors,  and  that  he 
did  bum  tbe  Roman  ships ;  both  very  credible  stories.    But 
their  junction  must,  in  our  opinion,  rank  witb  the  many 
curious  things  said  of  Archimedes  in  later  ages.    It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  at  what  period  after  his  death  discoveries  respect- 
ing an  illustrious  man  will  stop:  thus  Rivault,  in  1615,  was 
informed  by  a  very  learned  Greek,  who  had  translated  fh>m 
that  language  the  lives  of  the  Sicilian  martyrs,  that  one  of 
them,  a  lady  named  Lucia,  was  a  descendant  of  Archimedesy 
and  an  ancestress  of  the  Bourbons. 

Aftpr  the  storming  of  Syracuse,  Archimedes  was  killed 
by  a  Roman  soldier,  who  did  not  know  who  he  was ;  Mar- 
cellus, it  is  said,  had  given  strict  orders  to  preserve  him 
alive.  According  to  Valerius  Maximus,  when  the  soldier 
asked  who  he  was,  Archimedes,  being  intent  upon  a  pro- 
blem, begged  that  his  diagram  might  not  be  disturbed; 
upon  which  the  soldier  put  him  to  death.  According  to 
another  account,  he  was  in  the  act  of  carrying  his  instru- 
ments to  Marcellds,  when  he  was  killed  by  some  soldiera 
who  suspected  he  was  concealing  treasure.  At  his  own 
rec^uest,  expressed  during  his  life,  a  sphere  inscribed  in  a 
cylinder  was  engraved  on  his  tomb,  in  memory  of  his  dis- 
covery that  the  solid  content  of  a  sphere  is  exactly  two- 
thirds  of  that  of  the  circumscribing  cylinder.  By  this  mark 
it  was  afterwards  found,  covered  with  weeds,  by  Cfioero,  when 
he  was  residing  in  Sicily  as  qussstor. 

The  fame  of  Archimedes  rests  upon  the  extraordinary 
advances  which  he  mado,  considering  the  time  in  which  he 
lived,  in  pure  geometry,  in  the  theory  of  equilibrium,  and  in 
numerical  approximation.  In  the  first,  by  an  axidm  already 
mentioned  [see  Arc],  and  a  similar  one  with  respect  to 
curved  surfaees,  and  by  the  method  of  Exhaustions  (which 
see),  he  made  as  near  an  approach  to  the  fluxional  or  dif- 
ferential calculus  as  can  possibly  be  done  without  the  aid 
of  algebraic  transformations.  In  the  theory  of  mechanics, 
he  was  not  only  the  first  but  the  last  of  the  antients  who 
reduced  anything  to  demonstration  fVom  evident  first  -prin- 
ciples ;  indeed,  up  to  the  time  of  Stevinus  and  Galileo,  no 
further  advance  was  made.  We  proceed  to  notice  his 
writings,  stating  very  briefly  the  most  important  of  his  own 
discoveries  only.  The  works  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
of  which  the  first  seven  are  in  Greek,  are, — 

1.  Two  Books  on  the  Sphere  and  Cy/tnd^.— Here  he 
finds  the  surface  of  a  right  cyhnder,  a  right  cone,  and  a 
sphere— that  a  hemisphere  is  double  of  a  cone  of  the  same 
base  and  altitude,  and  two-thirds  of  the  cylinder  of  the 
same^  base  and  altitude — that  the  surface  of  the  circum- 
scribing cylinder  (the  bases  included)  is  half  as  great  again 
as  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  and  consequently  that  the  sur- 
face q(  tbe  cylinder  (oot  iucluding  thp^-bases)  is  exactly 
Jigitlzed  by  V3 
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equal  t0  that  of  the  sph&ru— li©  also  finds  the  surface  of 
any  spherieal  aegrnent^and  tbo  solidity  of  a  spherical  sector. 
1«  iho  aee<>nd  bock,  he  shows  how  to  find  a  sphere  equal  to 
a  given  con<?  or  cylinder ;  to  cLit  it  into  segments  having  a 
given  ratio ;  to  make  a  segment  eaual,  either  in  surface  or 
sotidityr  to  one,  and  similur  to  another,  segment.  Also  he 
shows  how  to  cut  off  a  5Cgra«jnt  which  shall  have  a  given 
ratio  to  its  rnseribi'il  r-Ljric,  >,    .    ,  , 

2.  OniheMeamrementqftheCircle.— It  ifi  here  shown 
that  the  area  of  a  circle  is  equal  to  that  of  a  triangle  which 
has  the  circumference  for  its  base  and  the  radius  for  its  alti- 

.  tude,  and  also  that  the  circumference  of  a  circle  exceeds 
three  times  the  diameter  by  a  line  which  is  less  than  10 
parts  out  of  70,  and  greater  than  10  parts  out  of  71,  of  the 
diameter.  This  is  the  celebrated  approximation  of  Archi- 
medes, and  amounts  to  saying  that  the  ratio  of  the  circum- 
ference to  the  diameter  lies  between  3  1428  and  3*  1408. 
It  is  now  known  to  be  3  *  14 1 6  very  nearly. 

3.  On  ConoicU  and  Spheroids.— By  a  conoid  is  meant  the 
solid  formed  by  the  revolution  of  a  parabola  or  hyperbola 
about  its- axis.  Spheroid  has  the  usual  meaning.  Archi* 
medes  here  shows  that  a  s^ment  (or  part  cut  off  by  a  plane) 
of  a  parabolic  conoid  is  half  as  much  again  as  its  inscribed 
cone,  whether  the  base  be  perpendicular  to  the  axis  or  not, 
the  axis  of  tto  conoid  being  the  parallel  to  the  principal 
axis  which  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  base ;  that  all 
segments  of  the  same  conoid,  having  equal  axes,  arc  equal ; 
or,  more  generally,  that  different  segments  of  the  same 
conoid  are  as  the  squares  of  their  axes ;  how  to  find  the 
ratio  of  the  segment  of  an  hyperbolic  conoid  to  its  inscribed 
cone ;  that  any  spheroidal  segment,  having  the  centre  of 
the  spheroid  in  its  base,  is  double  of  its  inscribed  cone ;  and 
generally,  how  to  compare  any  spheroidal  segment  with  its 
inscribed  cone.  In  this  treatise  is  also  shown,  probably  for 
the  first  time,  how  to  find  the  area  of  an  ellipse,  by  means 
of  that  of  a  circle. 

4.  On  Spirals, — ^The  spiral  of  Archimedes,  the  method  of 
forming  which  appears  to  have  been  suggested  by  his  firiend 
Conon,  is  thus  made  t—a  point  moves  uniformly  along  a 
straight  line,  whioh  straight  line  itself  revolves  uniformly 
about  a  given  point  in  it;  Archimedes  shows  how  to  com- 
pare the  areas  described  by  the  moving  point  in  its  various 
revolutions,  and  various  other  properties,  which  the  little 
importance  of  the  subject  will  excuse  us  from  noticing*  As 
an  effort  of  geometry,  it  is,  however,  not  inferior  to  the  pre- 
oeding,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  his  works. 

5.  Ttvo  Books  on-  the  Equilibrium  and  Centre  of  Gravity 
of  Plane  Surfaces, — The  axiom  on  which  Archimedes  sets 
out  is,  that  equ^  weights  suspended  at  equal  distances 
on  opposite  sides  of  a  pivot  are  in  equilibrium.  He  then 
shows  the  well-known  property  of  the  lever : — given  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  a  whole  plane,  and  of  one  of  its  parts, 
how  to  find  the  centre  df  gravity  of  the  remainder— how  to 
find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  parallelogram,  triangle,  and 
trapezium.  In  the  second  book  he  shows  how  to  find  the 
eentre  of  gravity  of  a  parabolic  segment,  or  the  difference 
between  two  segments  of  the  same  parabola,  having  different 
bases. 

6.  Psammites,  better  known  by  its  LaUu  name  Arena- 
riUs. — This. is  a  mathematical  toy,  but  abounds  in  curious 
information.  It  appears  from  it  that  Archimedes  had 
written  a  system  of  numeration,  in  a  work  addressed  to 
one  Zeuxippus,  resembling  that  of  modem  times  in  hav- 
ing units  of  different  orders  carried  te  a  great  extent — 
that  he  approved  of  the  system  which  he  attributes  to 
Aristarchus,  which  places  the  sun '  immovably  in  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  instead  of  the  earth — that  he  was 
aware  of  some  attempts  having  been  made  to  measure 
the  earth,  which,  from  their  result,  as  stated  by  him,  could 
hardly  have  been  those  of  Eratosthenes — that  no  instru- 
mental means  then  existed  by  which  the  apparent  diameter 
of  the  sun  could  be  measured  within  A' — and  that  plane 
trigonometry  was  totally  unknown  at  that  time.  The  object 
of  the  work  ia  to  oppose  those  who  held  that  the  grains  of 
sand  on  the  sea-shore  are  either  infinite  in  number,  or  at 
least  cannot  be  reckoned.  By  approximately  measuring  the 
apparent  diameter  of  the  sun,  and  making  arbitrary  suppo- 
sitions as  to  how  many  times  the  real  diameter  is  oonteined 
in  the  earth's  distence,'and  this  again  in  the  sphere  of  the 
fixed  stars,  he  comes  a#  last  to  the  conclusion  that  no  one 
will  assert  the  diameter  of  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  to  be 
creater  than  1 0,000,000,000of  stedia.  Then  supposing  a  sta- 
dium to  be  ie,000  finger  breadths,  and  a  sphete,  which  is 


only  the  40th  |»art  of  a  finger-breadth,  to  contain  as  nuny 
as  64,000  grams,  Archimedes  shows  that  the  number  it 

§  rains  contained  at  the  same  rate  in  the  whole  sphere  of 
le  fixed  stors  can  be  expressed,  in  his  system  of  numera- 
tion, by  a  number  which  in  our  system  is  less  than  1  followed 
by  63  ciphers. 

7.  On  the  Quadrature  qf  the  Paro^o/a.— Arohimedee 
here  shows  that  any  segment  of  a  parabola  is  four-thirds  .of 
a  triangle,  having  the  same  base  and  the  same  altitude. 

8.  Ttpo  Books  on  Bodies  floating  in  a  Fluid.— Thi% 
work  does  not  exist  in  Grreek,  but  was  translated  by  Tar- 
taglia  from  a  mutilated  Greek  manuscript :  the  first  book 
was  published  in  1543,' and  both  together  in  1545.  That 
Archimedes  did  write  such  a  work  i^  certain,  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Strabo  (Casaubon,  p.  54),  These. two  books  contain 
the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  a  floating  body  m  general, 
applied  to  determine  the  positions  of.  a  spherical  segment 
and  of  a  conoid.  It  is  less  necessary  to  describe  this  book 
particularly  than  any  other,  because,  the  use  of  algebra  ex- 
cepted, it  contains  all  the  conditions  of  a  modern  work  on 
the  same  subject. 

There  is  also  a  book  of  Lemmas  attributed  to  Archimedes, 
translated  from  the  Arabio  in  1659;  and  republished  bj 
Borelli  in  1661.  Both  Archimedes  and  his  commentetor 
Eutocius  refer  to  som^  such  work ;  but  the  very  common 
(character  of  the  contents  of  the  Lemmas  has  led  some  to 
doubt  if  this  Was -the  work  in  question. 

The  wor)u  of  Archimedes  are  written  in  Doric  Greek,  the 
prevailing  dialect  in  Sicily.  The  text  is  for  the  most  part 
in  tolerably  good  preser\'ation ;  the  style  is  clear,  and  has 
been  considered  better  than  that  of  any  of  the  other 
Greek  geometers.  His  books  are  mostly  addressed  to  a 
friend  named  Doritheus.  The  demonstrations  are  long, 
but  rigorous ;  and  M.  Peyrard,  in  calling  Archimedes  the 
Homer  of  geometry,  has  made  a  simile  which  is  perfectly 
admissible  as  to  the  strength  of  praise  it  conveys,  if  in  no 
other  p6int.  The  commentaries  of  Eutooius  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  are  those  on  the  Sphere  and, Cylinder, 
the  Measurement  of  the  Circle,  and  the  Equilibrium  of 
Planes. 

We  can  only  briefly  touch  upon  several  remaining  points. 
It  is  known  from  Ptolemy  that  Archimedes  observed  or 
calculated  several  solstices,  for  the  determination  of  the 
length  of  the  year.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
constructed  a  machine  for  representing  the  motions  of  the 
sun,  moon,  stars,  and  perhaps  of  the  planeta.  The  doubt  is 
fVom  Delambie,  who  doet»  not,  however,  appear  to  have  re- 
membered that  Cioero  (Tusc.  Qu€sst.)  says  that  Archimedes 
'  luniB,  solis,  quinque  errantium,  motus  in  sphaeram  iUi^ 
gavit.'  Pappus -cites  a  treatise  of  Archimedes  on  the  con- 
struction of  tbi?  sphere*,  as  also  does  Proclus.  A  large  num- 
ber of  works  which  have  not  come  down  to  us  is  attributed  to 
him,  a  list  of  whioh  may  be  found  in  Fabricius ;  particularly 
a  treatise  on  Burning  Mirrors,  and  a  treatise  on  the  Para- 
bola, published  at  Louvain  in  1548.  There  is  no  great  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  either.  The  antiente 
attribiated  to  him  more  than  forty  mechanical  inventions ; 
among  which  are  the  endless  screw;  the  combination  of 
pulleys;  an  hydraulic  organ,  according  to  TertuUian;  a 
maclMne  called  the  helix,  or  screw,  for  launching  ships,  ac- 
cording to  AthensDUs ;  and  a  machine  called  loculus,  which 
appears  to  have  consisted  of  forty  pieces,  by  the  putting 
together  of  which  various  objects  could  be  framed,  and 
which  was  used  by  boys  as  a  sort  of  artificial  memory.  It  is 
impossible  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  such  a  descrip- 
tion. This  constant  tendency  to  attribute  inventions  to 
Archimedes,  suflRciently  shows  the  impression  which  his 
name  left  on  posterity. 

Among  the  principal  editions  of  the  works  of  Archimedes 
we  must  notice  the  partj^l  edition  of  Tartaglia,  Venice, 
1543;  the  first  complete  edition,  reviewed  by  Regiomon- 
tanus,  accompanied  by  the  commentery  of  Eutocius ;  the 
whole  Greek  and  Latin,  Basle,  1 544.  This  last  edition  d<  es 
not  contain  the  treatise  on  Floating  Bodies,  nor  the  Lemmas. 
Vossius  states  that  the  manuscript  which  had  been  brought 
from  Constantinople  at  the  fall  of  that  place,  was  carried 
into  Germany  by  Regiomontanus.  There  is  also  an  edition 
by  Commandine,  Venice,  1558,  containing  only  part  of  his 
works;  by  Rivault,  Paris,  1615,  containing  the  Greek  of 
Archimedes  in  the  preliminary  addresses  and  enuirciations 
only,  the  demonstrations  being  the  Latin  of  Rivault,  except 
in  the  Arenarius,  which  is  complete ;  this  edition  has  been 
much  censured  by  several  more  modem  editors,  but  Mon- 
Jigitized  by 
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taola  and  Vossius  unite  in  speaki&g  weU  of  it ;.  by  Tcvel)!. 
Oiford,  1 792,  the  best,  perhaps,  of  fOl.  The  last-mentioned 
edition  was  purchased  by  the  University  of  Oxford  after  the 
death  of  the  editor,  and  is  the  only  one  which  contains  the 
•TarioUB  readings.  We  have  also  the  Latin  translation  of 
Borelli,  1661 ;  the  paraphrase  of  Maurolioo,  1670,  the  whole 
edition  of  which  was  lost  by  shipwreck  except  one  or  two 
copies,  and  which  was  reprinted  in  1681 ;  the  abridgment 
of  Barrow,  in  1675 ;  and  finally,  the  French  translation  of 
Peyratd,  Paris,  1809,  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the 
Institute,  and  revised  by  Oelambre,  being,  for  public  use, 
by  much  tiie  most  convenient  version  whi6h  has  vet  ap- 
peared. A  Grerman  translatioi^  of  all  the  works  of  Archi- 
medes, by  Ernst  Nizae,  appeared  at  Stralsund  in  1 824,  in  4to« 

licmtucla  cites  the  following  lives  of  Archimedes :  Mazu- 
chelli,  Notizie  HUtoriche  alia  Vita,  ^.,  dArchimede,  4to., 
1 735 ;  and  an  unftnished  work  of  M.  Melot,  Mim.  d$  tAcad. 
des  Belles  Letires,  vol.  xv. 

ARCHIPE'LAGO  is  the  common  term  given  to  many 
clustero  of  islands :  the  group  generally  known  by  this  name, 
when  not  qualified  by  some  word  prefixed,  contains  those 
islands  which  Ue  between  the  shores  of  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor.  There  are,  however,  other  groups  so  called  in  our 
charts,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Aleutian,  Chagos, 
Sooloo^  Dangerous,  Queen  Adelaide's,  Corean,  Louisiade 
and  Solomon's,  the  two  last  forming  part  of  Polynesia. 
The  origin  of  the  term  Archipelago  appears  rather  doubtful : 
the  seeond  part  of  the  term  certainly  is  p^lagus,  the  «ea,  a 
Greek  and  Latin  word ;  and  the  fint  pait  is  possibly  a  cot- 
ruption  of  iEgseum.    [See  JBqean  Ska.] 

ARCHIPELAGO,  ALEUTIAN,  or  Fox  Islands,  an 
extensive  group  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  America.  [See 
AxBUTiAN  Islands.] 

ARCHIPELAGO,  CHAGOS,  in  the  Indian  Oeoan, 
extends  from  the  south  end  of  Diego  Garcia  (or  Chagos) 
Island,  in  7^  29'  S.  lat,  to  the  north  end  of  SpeiJLer*s  Bank, 
in  4^  40'  S.  lat,  and  from  the  meridian  of  71^  to  77^  £.  It 
is  eomposed  entirely  of  coral  islets,  of  which  Diego  Gareia 
is  tfie  largest :  they  have  all  very  deep  water  dose  to  them, 
and  are  covered  with  tall  cocoa-nut  trees.  These  islands 
abound  in  land-crabs,  green  turtle,  and  have  a  plentiful 
variety  of  fish ;  fresh-water  may  be  had  by  diggpg  eight 
or  ten  feet  deep.  There  is  a  port  in  Diego  Gwcia,  which, 
however,  is  difficult  of  access.  The  tide  risea  from  six  to 
seven  feet,  and  the  current  generally  sets  through  the  group 
to  the  N.W. 

ARCHIPELAGO,  DANGEROUS.  Thit  appellation 
haa  with  good  reason  been  given  tor  a  group  ot  half-formed 
islets  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  lying  eastward  of  the 
Sofiety  Islands,  and  between  the  parallels  of  14^  and  26^ 
aouth.  They  are  exoeedingly  numerous,  and  probably  many 
yet  remain  undiscovered ;  Si'ey  are  nearly  all  of  coral  forma- 
tion, and  consist  of  narrow  ribands  of  coral  rock,  generally 
describing  a  circular  figure^and  inclosine  a  lagoon,  in  many 
instaneea  of  great  depth.  These,  ribands  rarely  exceed  an 
elevation  of  ten  feet  above  the  sea,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth ; 
they  all  have  the  puidanut,  and  tome  the  coeoa^nut  tree 
on  them.  The  eastern  side  is  universally  the  better  formed, 
and  covered  with  vegetation :  this  is  owing  to  the  westerly 
current  caused  by  the  trade-wind,  whieh  deposits  all  float- 
ing substances,  among  which  are  the  seeds  of  trees,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island. 

Salas  Rock,  Pitcairn  Island,  and  Gambier*d  Group,  are 
volcanic;  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  same  con- 
vulsions of  nature  have  given  the  little  zoophyte  a  founda- 
tion on  which  to  erect  his  stupendous  structure.  One  island 
(Elizabeth)  has  attained  a  height  of  seventy  or  eighty  fleet,  is 
formed,  of  compact  coral,  and  well  covered  with  such  stunted 
vegetation  as"  ;  "^  ^  ,  \-.  ^  ^  "  ,,  'i.  absence  *-S  ,i:  k1 
iou.  It  has  no  lagoon;  oocasionaily  iiistanne* tx'currinfr  of 
small  islands  without  one,  thousih  rarely.  The  surf,  which 
breaks  violently  over  them  on  all  sides,  is  the  host  ^aft^guard 
ibr  ships;  in  the  nighl  it  may  be  heanl  from  six  to  ei^ht 
miles  oif,  and  is  frequently  s«en  by  day  before  the  island  itself, 
unless  the  island  is  well  covero*!  with  treci,  Haifa  mild 
from  the  reef  the  sea  is  falhomlciis.  The  western  sides  are, 
as  we  have  rem  irked,  always  le^s  perfect,  and  some  admit 
of  a  passage  for  ships  intt*  the  lagoons,  which  become  &iife 
harbours.  They  all  lie  within  the  range  of  the  S.E.  trad$- 
ivind,  which  hcKvever  prevail*  nearly  east,  but  in  the  winl^ 
months  there  are  frequent  and  heavy  ijalea  from  the  west- 
ward. Fresh-water  umy  be  obtained  hy  dig^uw  in  the  »andj 
beach.    Many  are  inhabited,  though  evidently  not  by  the 


same  race.  Canoea  driven  off  tha  SociAty  lalaada  have 
been  the  means  of  peopling  some.  There  is  a  tide-rise  of 
from  three  to  three  and  a  half  feet,  but  the  surf  prevents 
the  direction  of  the  tide  fh>m  being  aacertainecL  Plovers, 
ringdoves,  curlews,  and  sandlinga,  terns,  tropical  birds,  and 
gannets  are  found  among  them;  and  the  specimens  of  shells 
are  various  and  beautifuL 

ARCHIPELAGO,  GRECIAN,  includes  aU  the  islands 
situated  in  the  north-eastern  quarter  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea ;  they  are  bounded  by  the  shores  of  Roumelia  (a  pro- 
vince of  Turkey  in  Europe,  partly  oorresponding  to  the 
antient  Thrace)  on  the  north,  Asia  Minor  on  the  east,  and 
the  Negropont  and  Greece  on  the  west,  comprising  a  portion 
of  sea  which  lies  in  the  direction  of  N.  by  W.  true,  with  a 
length  of  380  (statute)  miles  from  Candia  to  the  coast  of 
Roumeha,  and  a  breadth,  from  the  Negropont  to  the  Asiatic 
shore,  of  100  miles. 

This  sea  was  called  by* the  Greeks  and  Romans  the 
^gean  Sea,  and  the  islands  were  distributed  into  two  chief 

groups :  those  to  the  westward,  now  considered  as  part  of 
urope,  were  called  Gyclades,  from  their  being  supposed 
to  lie  in  a  somewhat  circular  form ;  the  smaller  and  more 
southern  islands  along  the  Asiatic  coast  obtained  the  name 
of  Sporades,  or  '  scattered  islands.'  Of  the  Cyclades  the 
prinoipal  are — Santorin  (1),  Anaphi  (2),  Stanpaha  (8), 
Polioandro  (4),  Sikino  (5),  Nio  (6),  Amorgo  (7),  Milo  (^), 
Argentiera  (9),  Siphno  (10),  Pares  (U)  with  the  small 
island  of  Antiparos  near  it,  Naxia  (12),  Serpho  (13),  iSyra 
(14),  Rhenea  (16),  Miconi  (16),  Tino  (17),  Thermia  (18), 
Zea  (19),  Jura  (20),  and  Andres  (21).  Of  the  Sporades 
the  principal  are— Piscopi  (22),  Nisari  (23),  Cos  (24),  Ca- 
Ivmna  (25),  Patmo  (26),  Nicaria  (27).  There  are  also  on 
tne  Asiatic  coast  the  large  islands  of  Samos  (28),  Scio  (20), 
and  Psara  (30).  Farther  to  the  northward  are  Lemnos  (31 ), 
Imbios  (32),  Samothraki  (33),  Tenedos  (34),  Mitilin  (35), 
Skyro  (36),  and  the  Skiathos  (37)  group  off  the  THkiri 
Channel.  Many  of  these  islands  are  of  volcanic  formation ; 
others  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  a  pure  white  marble, 
of  which  the  Parian,  from  Paros,  where  it  was  formerly 
most  worked,  is  often  mentioned  by  antient  writers.  They 
exist  almost  in  countless  nnmbers;  some  are  beautifully 
fertile  and  picturesque,  though  all  the  smaller  islandi  are 
mere  masses  of  rock,  almost  entirely  destitute  of  vegeta- 
tion. The  productions  of  the  islands  are  wine,  oil,  gum- 
mastic,  raisms,  figs,  silk,  honey,  wax,  olives»  and  various 
fruits,  especially  the  lemon  and  orange :  cotton  is  grown  in 
small  quantities  at  Milo  and  other  islands,  and  might  be 
cultivated  to  a  great  extent.  It  is  remarkable  far  its  bril- 
liant white  hue.  Some  of  the  larger  islands  contain  sul- 
phur, alum,  iron,  and  other  minerals.  An  extensive  sponge 
fishery  has  also  long  been  established  among  the  Sporad#s, 
which  aro  noted  for  their  fine  sponges.  The  arts  and  manu- 
factures are  at  so  low  an  ebb,  that  commerce  is  confined 
chiefly  to  the  interohange  of  articles  of  daily  consumption, 
and  k  carried  on  principally  in  small  kalks,  in  whicn  the 
inhabitants  push  across  from  One  island  to  another,  certain 
of  always  being  able  to  reach  a  port  in  the  event  of  being 
overtaken  by  bad  weather.  These  kai'ks  are  open  boats, 
sharp  at  each  end,  and  carrying  one  large  spritsail,  part  of 
whicn  is  always  dragging  in  the  water. 

All  the  islands  aro  thinly  peopled,  and  some  indeed  may 
scarcely  be  considered  inhabited.  As  their  religion  imposes 
on  the  people  four  lents  a  year,  when  meat  may  not  be 
eaten,  fish  becomes  more  a  necessary  than  a  luxury,  in  cen- 
sequence  of  which  a  large  portion  of  the  men  are  employed 
as  fishermen.  There  are,  however,  no  regularly  established 
fisheries ;  the  supplies  are  obtained  by  any  who  think  they 
can  makjB  a  livelihood  by  fishing  in  their  small  boats ;  nets 
are  most  commonly  used,  and  the  fish  caught  are  chiefiy 
bream  and  mullet  both  red  and  my,  which  are  large  and 
well  flavoured.  The  men  are  a  fine,  hardy,  and  athletic 
race,  and  as  their  insular  position  renders  them  necessarily 
habituated  to  the  sea,  they  are  justly  considered  good  sailors. 
Their  dress  consists  of  a  short  jacket  and  wais'tcoat,  without 
a  collar,  very  full  breeches,  with  a  red  sash  round  the  waist, 
a  small  red  cap  fitting  close  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  and 
shoes  resembling  our  slippers :  the  legs  and  throat  are 
generally  bare ;  tney  wear  moustachios,  but  never  beards, 
fudd  though  they  do  not  shavtf  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  like 
the  Albanians,  yet  the  hair  is  made  to  lie  back,  and  flills 
down  the  neck  to  a  ^reat  length/  Th^  women  are  gene 
rally  considered  beautiful ;  in  no  part  of  Greece  does  thu 
f^aracter  and  expression  observaMe  in  th«  faot  or  the 
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antient  statues  so  decidedly  show  itself,  and  especially  among 
the  Cyclades.  The  women's  dress  is  very  simple ;  the  only 
pecuUarity  being  a  long  jacket,  generally  trimmed  with  fur, 
and  a  red  cap«  When  not  employed  in  their  household 
occupations,  which  are  laborious,  their  time  is  taken  up  wi^ 
spinning  cotton,  and  knitting,  or  weaving. 

Their  religion,  like  that  of  their  countrymen  on  the  main- 
land, is  of  the  establinfied  Greek  church ;  and  as  they  a(re 
very  superstitious,  almost  every  {mint  of  their  islands  has  its 
little  chapel  dedicated  to  some  saint,  where  the  boatmen  can 
.  offer  up  their  pravers  or  thanksgivings.  In  many  of  the 
islands,  however,  Catholics  are  numerous.  The  difference 
of  ftdth  provokes  much  jealousy  and  hatred,  and  it  is  noto- 
rious that  during  the  late  war  for  independence,  the  Roman 
Catholic  portion  of  the  islanders  inclined  rather  to  the 
Turks,  than  to  their  own  countrymen  of  the  Grreek  church. 
This  was  more  particularly  the  case  at  Tino  and  Miconi. 

The  mode  of  threshing  is  still  that  mentioned  in  Scripture 
— -treadinj^  out  the  com  by  oxen  yoked  together  and  driven 
round  a  circular  enclosure. 

AU  the  islands  are  high :  the  mountains  have  an  average;  I 


elevation  of  1500  to  1800  feet,  but  Mount  Elias  of  Milo  rises 
to  the  height  of  2036  feet  above  the  sea.  Manv  of  th^ 
islands  exhibit,  in  the  remains  of  antiquity  yet  visible,  traces 
of  their  former  prosperity  and  importance. 

The  climate  is  more  equal  and  temperate  than  that  of  the 
surrounding  continents,  the  heats  of  summer  being  tern* 
pered  by  cool  refreshing  sea-breezes  and  prevailing  northerly 
winds;  even  in  the  more  northern  islands  the  winter  is 
never  felt  with  such  severity  as  on  the  neighbouring  main- 
land. The  N.E.  or  Etesian  winds,  called  by  the  fishermen 
•  Meltem,*  a  corruption  probably  of  mal  tempo^  blow  with 
great  fbry,  especially  about  the  equinoxes;  the  general 
period  of  their  duration  is  three  days.  The  true  scirocco^ 
with  its  oppressive  state  of  atmosphere,  does  not  blow  in 
the  Archipelago ;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  sea-breeM 
taking  the  direction  of  the  various  gulfb  and  inlets,  though 
differing  several  points  in  bearing.  In  winter  the  navi« 
gation  of  these  seas  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  anxious  task* 
on  account  of  the  numerous  islands  and  rocks,  which  occa- 
sion sudden  flaws  and  eddies  of  winds,  and  a  short,  high, 
confUsed  sea.    A  remtokable  ibature  it  the  very  great  depth 
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there  is  generally  no  bottom  with  160  to  200  Ikthoms  of  line. 
The  Anahes  rocks,  10  miles  soilth-west  of  Mib,  and  the 
Caloyeri,  30  miles  west  of  the  south  point  t>f  Scio,  rise  up 
almost  perpendicularly*  like  the  coral  reeft  of  the  Southern 
Ocean.   Throughout  the  Crclades  more  especially,  the  Dar- 
danelles current  is  felt,  and  sets  strong  through  the  narrow 
channds  between  them ;  but  to  the  north,  along  the  ooait  of 
RoumeUa,  a  kind  of  back  current  sets  to  tiie  eastward. 
.    The  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  Archipelago 
are  more  deserving  of  notice  from  their  classical  associations 
than  fh)m  their  magnitude  or  commercial  importance ;  in- 
deed the  south-western  'shores  offer  no  river  navisable  even 
fbr  small  boats.    On  the  ooasts  of  Thessaly,  Macedonia, 
and  Thrace,  however,  the  F^neus,  the  Axius,  the  Strvmon, 
and  the  Hebiiis,  admit  the  larger  class  of  kaiks,  though 
in  all  of  them  the  mouths  are  much  obstructed  by  sho^ 
and  deltas  of  low  islands.    On  the  Asiatic  shore,  Uie  Hef- 
mus  and  Mseander  are  the  chief  rivers.    The  coasts  around 
the  iBgean  are  deeply  indented  with  gulft  of  considerable 
length,  the  piincipal  of  which  are  Nauplia,  Egina,  Egripos, 
Trikiri  Channel  (leading  to  Zeitouni  and  Tallanda),  8ak>« 
nica,  Cassandra,  Monte  Santo,  Contessa,  Saros,  Adramytti, 
Smyrna,  Scala  Nova,  Hassan  Kalessi,  and  Boodroon  (or 
Cos).     Some  of  these  are  sqNurated  from  each  other  by 
remarkable  peninsulas,  especially  those  of  pallene,  Sithonia, 
and  Athos,  which  last  is  perhaps  the  boldest  promontory  in 
the  world :  the  steep  and  almost  inaccessible  sides  of  the 
mountain  descend  abruptly  into  an  unfathomable  sea.  [See 
Athos.]     Among  the  chief  mountains  in  or  near  the 
iBgean  may  be  noticed  Delphi  in  Eubcea,  the  mountains 
IxMerinff  on  the  coast  of  Thessalv,  AUios,  and  Elias  in 
the  island  Milo. 

On  the  division  of  the  Roman  empire  the  islands  formed  a 
pcHTtion  of  the  eastern  dominion,  and  continued  so  till  the 
year  1185,  when  the  Venetians  captured  Andros,^  Lesbos, 
Samos,  and  Scio,  in  revenge  for  an  attempted  aggression  of 
the  Emperor  Alexius  on  the  territories  of  the  repubUc  In 
1207  an  edict  was  issued  at  Venice,  authorising  the  nobles 
to  ecjuip  armaments  for  the  reduction  of  portions  cf  the 
empire.  Several  of  the  islands  were  thus  taken  possession 
of  as  private  estates  by  the  victorious  adventurers ;  the  most 
celebrated  among  whom  was  Marco  Sanuto,  who  in  Uie 
same  year  made  himself  master  of  the  island  (Xf  Naxos, 
with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Naxos.  Having  added  to  his  con- 
quest the  islands  of  Paros,  Antiparos,  Santcnrin,  Anqi^ 
Arg^entiera,  Milo,  Siphno,  and  Policandro,  he  asserted 
his  independence  of  Venice,  and  assumed  the  more  compre- 
hensive title  of  Duke  of  the  Archipelago. 

Some  of  the  other  islands  were  occasionally  recaptured 
by  the  Greeks,  but  this  dynasty  continued  uninterruptedly 
in  the  same  &mily  for  a  period  of  nearly  three  centuries, 
till  Naxos  fell  into  the  hands  of  Barbarossa,  who,  after 
sacking  the  island,  allowed  John  Crispo,  the  then  reigning 
duke,  to  retain  his  dominions  on  condition  df  becoming 
a  vassal  to  the  Porte.  Barbarossa  plundered  the  other 
islands  which  still  remained  appanages  of  Venetian  noble- 
men. In  1566,  James,  the  twenty-first  and  last  duke, 
having  become  a  j>rLBoner  in  the  Seven  Towers,  a  governor 
was  appointed  by  the  sultan,  and  all  the  islands  then  became 
united  under  the  dominion  of  Solyman.  It  is  singular  that 
no  one  institution  worth  recording,  and  no  monument  of 
art,  remain  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  the  long  period 
of  the  ducal  government 

In  1686,  Mormuii  again  laid  some  of  the  islands  under 
temporary  contribution  to  Venice,  though  they  were  never 
again  detached  from  the  Ottoman  dominions.  The  islands 
were,  however,  entirely  freed  from  the  Turkish  presence  by 
the  expeditions  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  who,  making  fre- 
quent descents,  carried  away  into  slavery  aH  the  Mussul- 
man residents,  so  that  the  Porte  withdrew  its  governor 
and  officers,  leaving  them  in  a  manner  independent,  and 
masters  of  the  land,  subject  only  to  a  tribute  levied  as 
land  and  capitation  taxes.  For  this  purpose  the  captain 
pasha,  to  whose  pashalik  most  of  the  islands  belonged, 
used  to  make  an  annual  tour  with  the  fleet  m  such  force  as 
to  keep  the  knights  in  awe,  and  enforce  the  speedy  cdlec- 
tion  of  the  taxes. 

The  government  taxes  of  Candia^  Cyprus,  Cos,  Imbros, 
Lemnos,  Mitilin,  Tenedos,  and  Thasos,  were  set  apart  fbr 
members  of  the  imperial  family ;  Nioaria  and  Samos,  for  the 
mufti ;  Andres,  lino,  Sdd,  and  Syra,  fbr  othert>flicers  of  the 
divan.  In  1 770/the  Russians  became  masters  of  some  of  the 


Cycladet,  which  they  evaooated  by  tntty  four  years  afkeif- 
wards.  Thfsy  remained  tributary  to  the  Porte  till  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  revolution  in  1821,  shortly  after  which  most 
of  them  eagerly  embraced  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  con- 
tributed as  much  as  }ay  in  their  power,,  both  by  men  and 
ships,  to  tho  souadrons  fitted  out  at  Hydra  and  Spezzia. 
Their  intrepid  behaviour  in  their  small  vessels  against  the 
Turkish  fleet  became  the  admiration  of  Europe,  and  con- 
tributed greatly  towards  the  establishment  of  tneir  national 
independence. 

All  the  Cyclades  are  now  a  portion  of  the  Greek  king- 
dom, but  most  of  the  other  islands  still  remain  under  the 
Turks.  In  many  of  the  islands  they  build  vessels,  and  in 
S)Ta,  more  particularly,  there  is  a  large  establishment  for 
ship-building;  their  fir  plank  is  imported  chiefly  from 
IVieste.  TMir  models  are  beautiful,  but  being  hurriedly. 
and  slightly  put  together,  often  with  unseasoned  wood,  their 
vessels  do  not  last  long.    The  polacca  rig  is  universal. 

ARCHIPB'LAGO,  CARIBBEAN.    [See  Antilles.] 

ARCHIPB'LAGO,  COREAN,  an  extensive  cluster  of 
Islands  on  the  western  coast  of  Corea,  discovered  by  the  Al- 
ceste  in  1 81 6.  They  are  all  high,  rising  Uke  mountains  fh>m 
the  sea,  and  are  w^l  wooded  to  the  summits.  None  of  them 
appear  to  exceed  three  or  four  miles  in  length,  but  all  are  in 
some  degree  cultivated ;  the  fields  are  divi&d  by  stone  walls. 
Prom  tM  tops  of  one  of  the  highest  135  islands  were  counted, 
fbrming  a  chain  of  excellent  harbours  communicating  with 
each  other.  They  appeared  to  be  all  inhabited,  and  the 
natives  resembled  those  of  the  mainland  of  Corea;  they^ 
cultivate  com  and  feed  cattle  for  their  own  consumption, ' 
but  subsist  chiefly  on  fish;  no  weapons  were  observed 
among  them.  The  rise  and  fell  of  tide  is  considerable,  but 
among  so  many  islands  the  direction  must  of  course  be 
various.  They  extend  from  34?  to  36®  45'  N.  lat.,  and  ttom 
125''  to  J97' W.  long.  (Hall  and  M*Cleod.)    [See  Corba.1 

Besides  these  there  are  many  groups  of  islands  to  whicn 
the  term  Archipelaffo  is  applied  by  some  geographers ;  thus 
all  the  islands  to  uie  north  and  east  of  Madagascar,  fh>m 
Bourbon  to  the  Seychelles,  and  from  Rodriguez  to  the  main, 
have  been  classed  under  the  denomination  of  the  Ethiopian 
Archipelago.  On  the  N.W.  coast  of  America  are  small 
clusters,  caltod  George  Third's,  Prince  of  Wales's,  and  Pitt's 
Arolupelagos  [see  Cook,  Vancouvxr,  Perousb].  and  on  the 
western  ^oast  of  the  Birmese  empire,  near  the  Andamans,  are 
two  chains  of  small  barren  islands,  called  the  Mergui  and 
Tanasserim  Archipelagos.  The  term  has  also  been  applied 
to  the  Philippines  and  many  other  groups.  A  list  of  twenty, 
six  groups  cMuled  Archipelagos  is  given  in  the  EncyciopSme 
Mitho(ttqu€  iOSographte  Pnytique),  most  of  which,  such  as 
the  Azores,  Canaries,  &M).,  are  as  properly  called  Archipe- 
lagos as  those  here  noticed ;  but  as  tney  are  generally  known 
by  other  special  names,  and  not  by  that  of  Archipelago,  we 
preibr  des^bing  each  group  under  its  ordinary  appellation. 

ARCmPEXAGO,  GREAT  CYCLADES,  a  group  of 
large  islands  in  the  south  Pacific,  so  called  by  the  French 
naviffator  Bouffainville ;  they  received  from  Cook  the  name 
of  New  Hebrides,  by  which  they  are  now  generally  known. 
[See  New  Hebrides.] 

ARCHIPE'LAGO,  LACQADIVE,  a  group  of  low 
islands,  opposite  the  Malabar  coast,  and  separated  from  it 
by  a  channel  135  miles  wide.  They  are  surrounded  bv  and 
interspersed  with  coral  reefs,  which  are  steep,  with  no 
sonndmgs  between  them.  Some  of  the  islands  are  well 
inhabited  and  afford  good  f^h  water;  they  abound  itk 
turtle,  and  are  so  low,  that  at  a  small  distance  the  trees 
only  appear  visible  above  the  water.  There  is  a  rise  of  tide 
of  about  six  feet,  but  the  tides  are  not  regular,  and  the  cur- 
rents are  very  strong :  the  largest  island  is  about  six  miles 
long  and  one  broad.  To  the  northward  of  the  group  is  an 
extensive  coral  bank  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  fathoms,  also 
steep.  It  lies  nearly  N.  and  S.,  about  sixty-five  miles  in 
length  and  very  narrow.  The  extent  of  the  chain  is  fW>m 
10**  to  12°  20^  S.  lat,  and  72°  (K  to  749  20'  E.  long.  (Hors- 
burgh).    [See  Laccadiyxs.I 

ARCHIPE'LAGO,  LOUISIADE,  a  range  of  islands  to 
the  8.E.  of  New  Guinea,  about  400  miles  i^  length,  and  IGO 
at  its  greatest  breadth.  The  largest  islands  do  not  exceed 
thirtvmiks  in  length;  they  are  very  high  and  are covei«d  with 
wood  f^Nn  the  summit  to  the  shore.  They  are  surrounded  by 
and  interspersed  with  coral  reefk  and  isleto,  which  are  covered 
with  coooa'^nnt  trees ;  these  reefii  are  steep,  like  dl  others 
of  the  same  fbrmatien.  The  current  sets  through  the 
channelf  to  the  N.W.  at  the  rate  of  about  half  a  mile  an 
Jigitized  b'  '  w 
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boor.  Some  of  the  islancU  are  populous  and  totile,  butihe 
natives  are  warlike  and  treacherous,  and  are  guppoeed  to  be 
cannibals:  tbey  are  of  middling  stature,  of  a  copper  colour, 
with  woolly  hair :  they  tattoo,  and  go  nearly  naked,  but  are 
fond  of  personal  ornaments.  The  islands  appear  to  abound 
in  aromatic  plants,  as  most  of  the.articles  obtained  from  the 
natives  were  highlv  scented.  Their  canoes,  some  of  whicb 
are  filly  feet  long,  nave  their  stems  and  stemposts  prolonged 
to  a  great  height;  they  carry  outriggers  and  sails,  and  have 
two  rudders.  In  battle  the  natives  use  slings  chietiy,  but 
also  darts  and  tomahawks,  and  a  w(y)den  shield  for  defence. 
The  group  is  contained  between  9°  45'  and  12°  south 
lat,  and  148°  SO',  and  154°  40'  east  long.  ,  (Bougainville, 
Cook,  &c.) 

ARCHIPE'LAGO,  MALDIVE,  in  the  Indian  ocean, 
to  the  S.W.  of  Ceylon,  a  chain  of  innumerable  low,  islands 
and  rocks,  extending  about  470  miles  nearly  on  a  meridian 
line.  The  large  islands  abound  in  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  are 
generally  inhabited  by  a  rao^  of  Hindoos,  but  most  of  the 
other  islands  are  mere  barren  rocks  and  sand  banks.  The 
greatest  breadth  of  the  range  is  about  twenty  leagues ;  it 
is  formed  of  large  groups  or  clusters,  called  by  the  natives 
Atolls.  An  Atoll  is  a  bank  rising  from  an  unfathomable 
depth  on  which  islands  and  rocks  are  situated;  these  prevail 
gensraliy  round  the  margin  of  the  bank*  though  many  exist 
within  the  area  thus  formed,  that  is,  the  islands  themselves 
do  not  rise  from  the  great  depth,  but  are  based  on  the  sand- 
bank, which  affords  anchorage  within  tlie  area.  Tliere  are 
thirteen  large  Atolls  from  five  to  ten  leagues  in  diameter, 
with  several  other  detached  islands  and  rocks  in  the  channels 
that  separate  them :  some  of  the  channels  are  wide  and 
safe,  having  no  soundings  till  close  to  the  reef,  but  within  the 
reefs  t}iere  is  a  moderate  depth  of  water  fit  for  anchorage. 
The  currents  set  strong  through  the  Channels  with  the  pre- 
vailing monsoon.  The  native  boats,  taking  advantage  of  the 
monsoon,  trade  to  Bengal  in  coir,  cowries,  ^.,  and  return 
with  rice,  sUgar,  and  piece  goods.  The  ge(^;raphical  position 
is  from  lat.  7°  6'  N.  to  0°  40'  S.,  long.  72^48'  to  73*  48^  R. 
(Horsbturgh).    [See  Maldives.] 

ARCHIPE'LAGO,  QUEEN  ADELAIDE  S,  on  the 
S.W.  coast  of  Patagonia,  lies  between  Lord  Nelson's  Strait 
and  the  nortliem  entrance  to  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens  on  the 
western  side.  These  islands  are  separated  from  the  main 
land  by  an  intricate  channel,  varying  from  two  to  five  miles 
in  breadth,  called  Smyth's  Channel.  They  consist  of  nume- 
rous elevated  islands  with  sharp  rugged  peaks  and  serrated 
ridges*  separated  by  narrow  and  deep  passages.  Sir  John 
Narborough  touched  here  in  1670,  and  the  S.W.  island  of 
the  group  still  bears  his  name.  This  Archipelago  is  at 
present  under  examii^ation ;  it  is  contained  between  51°  50' 
and  52°  42'  S.  lat.,  and  74*»  07'  and  75°  10'  W.  long, 

ARCHIPE'LAGO,  RECHERCHE  PE  L',  a  very 
scattered  and  intricate  labyrinth  of  reefs  and  islands  on  the 
south  coast  of  New  Holland.  The  largest  island  does  not 
exceed  four  miles  in  length  :  they  are  all  barren  and  arid, 
producing  httle  vegetation,  and  nothing  esculent.  They  have 
attained  some  elevation  from  the  accumulation  of  sand,  like 
the  opposite  coast,  the  approach  to  which  is  thus  rendered 
dangerous.  Wood  and  water,  both  in  small  quantities,  may 
be  procured  on  some  of  the  islands ;  penguins,  seals,  and 
sharks  are  very  numerous;  the  only  quadruped  seen  by 
those  who  have  visited  the  spot  is  the  kangaroo.  This 
group  was  so  named  by  D'Entrecasteaux  in  1792,  when  in 
search  of  La  Perouse :  the  largest  and  the  western  portion 
of  the  islands  lies  off  the  bay  of  Esp^mnce ;  the  rest  lie 
scattered  to  the  eastward.  Tlie  whole  are  included  between 
the  parallels  of  33°  45'  to  34°  0'  south,  and  meridians  of 
121°35'tol24°4'E.  (Auitralian  Memoir;  D  Entrecasteaux's 

^^CHIPEXAGO,  SOLOMON'S,  a  chain  of  large 
islands,  east  of  New  Guinea,  some  of  which  are  sixty  miles 
in  length;  they  are  very  high,  and  thickly  wooded  from  the 
summit  to  the  beach ;  tbey  appear  to  be  but  thinly  inhabited 
by  different  races,  some  very  black  and  others  copper-coloured ; 
the  former  have  soft  woolly  hair,  the  latter  long  and  black ; 
most  of  theqi  cut  it  short  round  the  crown.  ^The  men  tattoo 
their  bodies,  and  both  sexes  paint  their  fkees ;  the  ears  are 
pierced  «nd  the  orifices  distended  by  rings  of  diierent  ki^ds, 
and  an  (umament  is  also  worn  through  the  septum  of  tiba 
nose.  Both  lexet  go  entirely  naked,  earoept  a  seaaty  girdle 
round  the  waist  In  war  they  use  bows  and  anowa,  spean 
and clnha ;  thields made  of  wioker-work  aneako iiaea  as  & 
defenee*    Th«ur  eanoes  are  ikilftilly  constmilid.of  pieoei 


neatly  joined  together^  the  heed  and  stem  an  high,  and  in 
general  ornamented  with  mothertof-pearl ;  some  of  them  are 
between  fifly  and  sixty  feet  in  length,  and  about  four  wide. 
The  inhabitants  are  treacherous,  and  said  to  be  constantly  at 
War  with  the  neighbouring  islands ;  they  are  supposed  to 
be  cannibals. 

The  group  was  first  discovered  bv  Alvaro  de  Mendana  in 
1567,  and  was  again  visited  by  M.  de  Surville  200  years 
after,  but,  like  the  greater  nart  of  Polynesia,  they  have  never 
undergone  a  survey,  though  frequently  touched  at  by  vessels 
during  the  last  fifty  years.  Nothing  is  therefiire  known  of 
their  government,  religion,  or  customs ;  the  wild  boar  ap- 
pears common,  with  loories,  bookatoos,  and  aquatic  birds : 
there  are  also  large  snakes  and  a  peculiarly  large  ant  Their 
geographical  position  is  from  lat  5°  to  1 1'  S.,  long.  154'*  40' 
to  162°  20'  £.  They  lie  parallel  to  the  Louisiades  in  a 
N.N.W.  direction,  and  are  about  240  miles  distant  from 
that  Archipelago,  (D'Entrecasteaux.) 
'  ARCHIPE'LAGO,  SOOLOO,  a  group  of  islands,  about 
sixty  in  number,  lying  between  the  S.W*  point  of  Mindanao, 
and  the  N.E.  point  of  Borneo,  and  consisting  of  some  large 
islands,  especially  Sooloo,  Beoa,  and  Basseelan,  with  many 
smaller  ones,  and  ooral  reefs  so  numerous  as  to  render  the 
navigation  of  the  group  very  dungerous.  All  the  islands 
are  subject  to  a  rajah,  who  resides  at  Sooloo  town  in  the 
island  of  that  name,  which  is  thirty  miles  long,  twelve 
broad,  and  contains  about  60,000  inhabitants.  The  islands 
are  generally  high,  and  there  are  several  good  harbours ; 
bullocks,  poultry,  and  other  live  stock,  with  fruit  and  vege* 
tables,  may  be  had  in  abundance;  but  the  natives  are 
treacherous,  and  small  vessels  should  be  on  their,  guard 
against  attacks.  The  group  is  comprised  between  lat  4°  30', 
and  7°  0'  N.,  and  long.  118°  30',  and  122°  30'  E.  See 
Sooloo  (HorsbuTffh). 

ARCHITECTURE  is  sometimes  defined  to  be  *  the 
art  of  building.'  We  shall  presently  examine  in  what  sense 
this  definition  ought  to  be  explained,  and  how  it  ought  to 
be  limited. 

The  Greek  term  for  architect  is  Apxirwrmv  {archiCecton), 
which  we  find  employed  by  Herodotus  (iii.  60.)  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  word  architect  now  is:  he  informs  us,  that 
Rhoecus,  a  Samian,  was  the  arcfUtecHn  or  architect  of  the 
great  temple  of  Samos.  We  thus  learn  from  positive  testi- 
mony, that 'before  the  great  buildings  of  Athens  were 
erected,  the  term  architect  and  die  professbn  of  an  architect 
were  distinctly  recognised  among  the  Greeks.  But  Hero- 
dotus also  uses  the  word  architecton  in  the  passage  just 
referred  to  in  another  sense :  he  applies  it  to  a  person  who 
made  a  tunnel  by  which  the  city  of  Samoa  was  supplied  with 
water;  and  this  is  an  instance  in  which  buildins^,  or  con- 
struction^  properly  speaking,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  em'ployed*  The  great  mcrease  in  works  of  this  class  in 
modem  times  has  led  to  new  designations,  such  as  that  of 
oivil  engineer,  which  we  apply  to  Uiose  who  oonstruct  artifi- 
cial ports,  roads,  railways,  tunnels,  &c.;  and  though  the 
engineer  may  often  have  occasion  to  btdld^  and  may  also 
with  propriety  decoratet  conimon  usage  has  placed  a  deter- 
minate boundary  between  civil  engineering  and  architecture. 

In  ascertaining  the  present  meaning  of  terms,  it  is  some- 
times useful  and  often  necessary  to  ascend  to  their  primary 
signification,  and  to  trace  their  historical  progress.  The 
Greek  word  archi' teuton  signifies  the  Mei  foibrieator  or 
maker;  and  the  word  tecton  itself  (rlicrwv)  appears  to  mean, 
originally,  a  toorker  in  wood,  a  carpenter,  a  houee-builder, 
SL  sh^'builder,  &c.  (See  Hiady  xv.  411;  xxiU.  712;  Od. 
xvii.  384.)  It  is  not  however,  limited  to  those  who  were 
skllfiU  in  the  working  of  wooden  materials,  but  when  coupled 
with  a  qualifying  term  (as  in  //.  iv.  110;  Hymn  to  Venu*, 
1.  1 2)  it  had  a  more  extensive  signification.  We  believe 
that  a  foir  examination  of  the  earliest  uses  of  this  word  will 
lead  to  an  opinion  that  it  signified  primarily  '  a  worker  in 
wood ;'  and  oonaequently  the  Greek  term  architecton,  and 
the  Roman  architectta  (which  is  a  borrowed  word  with  a 
Latin  ending),  would  properly  signify  the  chitf'-carpenter. 
It  leems  to  be  a  fair  inference,  that  this  primary  signification 
of  the  Greek  word  should  have  reference  to  the  materials 
first  employed  in  constmetion;  and  it  appears  to  confirm 
the  opinion,  which  is  established  by  other  independent  con- 
siderations, that  tiie  ivchiUohire  of  ^e  Greeks  derived  its 
origin  from  a  construction  in  wood. 

It  is  impossible  to  aangn  an  exact  meaning  to  die  Mm 
arokilMtare  by  any  short  definition.  Arohiteoture  le  not 
meiely  the  '  art  of  kiildaiig»^  or  of  working  matsmle  of 
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earth*  tliaber,  <Nr  stone,  info  the  form  of  mounds,  huts,  caves, 
and  walk.  Thus  we  do  not  admit  such  mounds  of  earth  as 
that  of  Alyattes  [see  Alyattbs],  or  of  Silhury  Hill  near 
Marlborough,  to  possess  an  architectural  character.  Neither 
are  the  kraals  or  the  Hottentot,  nor  the  rude  huts  of  other 
nations,  entitled  to  this  name,  though  such  habitations 
undoubtedly  have  in  each  nation  a  particular  and  a  tolerably 
uniform  style  of  construction. 

An  excavation  in  a  rock  is  xtoi  an  architectural  work, 
unless  it  possess  a  certain  symmetry  and  certain  ornaments 
which  eharactorize  other  similar  works,  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
refer  it  to  some  class  or  kind  of  construction.  Where  such 
instances  of  excavations  occur,  the  ornamental  or.  architect 
tural  part  i^.  obviously  only  the  copy  of  models  in  wood  or 
stone  previously  erected  on  the  oartn.  Such  is  the  character 
of  the  rock  temples  of  Elephanta,  and  the  rock-cut  tombs 
or  temples  in  Nubia.  The  rude  Pelasffio  or  C^clopian  walls 
of  Tirvn^  in  the  Peloponnesus,  ana  other  similar  structures 
in  Italy^  possess  a  distinctive  character,  which  is  seen  in  a 
more  advanced  and  improved  state  in  the  military  fortifi- 
cations of  Mycenee,  where  we  find  also  the  oldest  instance, 
as  far  as  we  know,  now  existing  in  Europe,  of  a  construction 
in  stone  combined  with  the  sister  art  of  sculpture.  We 
refer  to  the  sculptured  figures  in  high  relief,  commonly  called 
lions,  which  stand  over  the  great  gateway.  But  neither  are 
these  buildings  included  in  the  term  architecturoras  we  shall 
proceed  to  show. 

The  existing  monuments  in  Great  Britain  which  are 
supposed  to  be  anterior  to  the  Roman  inTasion  of  this  iAand, 
are  classed,  whether  correctly  or  not  w6  shall  not  here  in- 
quire, under  the  general  term  of  Druidical  or  Celtic.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  monuments,  both  for  preservation 
and  arrangement,  is  Stonehenge  on  Salisbury  Plain  in 
Wiltshire.  Here  we  find  stones,  some  of  very  large  dimen- 
sions,  plaeed  upright  in  tho  ground,  and  forming  a  series 
of  concentric  circles.  They  are  not  merelv  rude  masses,  like 
those  of  Avebury  near  Silbury  Hill,  but  they  have  evidently 
undergone  some  shaping  and  rubbing  down  so  as  to  form 
tolerably  regular  parallelopipedons.  We  here  observe  also 
two  stones  placed  upright,  like  posts  or  pillars,  and  another 
large  stone  placed  over  them  like  an  architrave  or  lintel : 
the  lintel  is  also  secured  by  means  of  mortises  and  tenons : 
all  this  indicates  certainly  a  regular  principle  of  construc- 
tion. But,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  inquirers  who  are, 
perhaps,  disposed  to  over- value  Celtic  remains,  can  any 
careful  antiquarian  trace  the  forms  of  our  oldest  churches 
and  other  antient  edifices,  to  the  rude  masses  of  the  British 
monuments  in  this  islan4  ?  It  is  an  historical  fact,  that  the 
Romans  introduced  into  England  their  own  principles  of 
building ;  and  it  is  equally  demonstrable  that,  with  the 
exception,  probably,  of  the  axoh,  Roman  architecture,  as  it 
is  known  to  us,  both  from  existing  specimens  and  written 
books,  is  a  modification  and  adaptation  of  Grecian  archi- 
tecture; it  was  probably  introduced  among  the  Romany 
by  Greeks,  and  certainly  generally  practised  by  them  even 
vnder  the  emperors.  [See  Apollodorus.]  If  we  then 
trace  the  progress  of  architectural  construction  from  the 
Creeks,  thiougn  the  Romans,  to  its  introduction  into  western 
Europe,  we  may  fairly  assert  that  the  term  architecture,  in 
its  strictest  sense,  implies  the  adaptation  of  Grecian  models 
to  the  buildings  of  our  own  times,  . 

A  building  may  be  well  arranged  for  all  purposes  of  mere 
convenience,  but  in  this  case  it  is  not  an  architectural 
construction.  Tne  progress  whioh  the  arts  have  made  in 
modern  times  has  taught  us  to  combine  internal  con* 
venience  and  fitness  with  beauty  of  external  form,  and  with 
durability.  If  the  external  arrangement  of  a  building  should 
be  compounded  of  those  of  several  nations,  such  as  Hindoo, 
£gTptian,  and  Greek,  we  should  not  admit  this  to  be  an 
architectural  construction,  even  if  the  external  fa»m  gave 
pleasure,  which,  however,  is  hardly  a  possible  result;  for  it 
is  essential  to  tho  character  of  an  architectural  structure, 
that  the  general  anungement  and  ornaments  should  have 
a  unity  of  character  and  be  referable  to  some  one  model. 

We  have  endearourod  briefiy  to  show,  what  we  believe  to 
be  strictly  demonstrable,  that  the  term  architecture,  kiatori' 
<»//v  explained,  is  the  mode  of  constructing  edifices  which 
wc  have  received  from  the  Romans  and  the'  Greeks.  But 
with  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  and  its  diffusion  over 
western  Europe,  a  gradual  modification  was  made  in  the 
forms  of  buildings  devoted  to  religious  worship :  for  it  must 
be  observed  that  it  is  principally  in  tho  religious  edifices  of  a 
nation  that  we  find  tho  essential  prinoiples  ^its  architeetuiio 


exhibiiod  and  preserved.  This  remark  applies  with  6qQal 
truth  to  all  nations  that  have  left  behind  them  examples  of 
some  definite  style  of  building.  The  great  ecclesiastical 
structures  of  western  Europe  now  exhibit  a  character  in  ap- 
pearance very  difierent  indeed  from  the  models  of  Greek 
and  Roman  buildings.  They  gradually  deviated  from  the 
heavy  and  rounded  Norman  arch,  the  type  of  which  is  un- 
doubtedly the  Roman  arch,  to  the  pointed  and  light  con- 
structions generally  denominated  the  Gothic.  That  foreign 
ornaments  of  a  barbarous  or  at  least  incongruous  style,  were 
occasionally  mingled  with  them  by  the  numerous  architects 
of  the  middle  ages,  cannot  bo  dofnied  ;  but  still  in  the  early 
eoeleoiastical  and  also  in  many  of  the  civil  structures  of 
Germany,  France,  Flanders,  and  England,  a  distinct  and 
new  character  of  architecture  may  be  seen. 

This  distinction  became  again  so  marked  in  the  several 
countries  of  Europe,  that  a  very  competent  judge  (Rickman) 
is  of  opinion  ^at  the  (Gothic  or  pointed  styles  of  England, 
and  various  continental  countries,  have  each  a  separate' 
character,  though  they  may  all  have  had  a  common  origin. 
The  observation  of  Mr.  Rickman  has  accordingly  led  him 
to  assign  to  English  architecture  a  distinct  character  and 
historpr.  As  England,  then,  possesses  an  architecture  of  her 
own  m  the  numerous  antient  structures  'that  adorn  the 
country,  and  as  the  principles  of  Greek  and  Roman  archi- 
tecture have,  especially  within  the  last  twenty  years,  been 
more  careftilly  studied,  and  their  general  character  and 
details  more  extensively  difiiisetl,  we  may  reasonably  expect 
that  all  our  new  public  structures  will  not  only  be  con- 
structed with  reference  to  their  use.  but  that  in  their  external" 
design  and  the  ornamental  parts  we  shall  adhere  to  some 
one  of  the  great  models. 

The  architecture  of  a  people  is  an  important  part  of  their 
history.  It  is  the  external  and  enduring  form  of  their  public 
life ;  it  is  an  index  of  the  state  of  knowledge  and  social  pro^ 
gross.  Some  speculators,  indeed,  would  regard  the  noble 
monuments  which  ^operate  our  own  country,  only  as  the 
marks  of  slavish  submission  to  a  hierarchy.  But  it  may  safely 
be  asserted  that  the  progress  which  man  has  made  in  the 
arts  is  mainly  due  to  the  influence  of  religious  systems ; 
and  that  the  great  Improvements  which  have  thus  been 
gradually  effected  have  at  last  descended  to  the  humblest 
dwolUngs. 

We  have  considered  that  the  architecture  of  a  country  is 
inseparable  from  its  history ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  among 
others,  that  we  propose  the  subdivision,  which  the  reader 
will  see  at  the  end  of  this  article.  A  few  remarks,  however, 
may  not  be  inappropriate  on  the  supposed  origin  of  the 
forms  of  architecture,  and  here  we  speak  with  reibrence  to 
that  of  the  Greeks.  Whatever  connexion,  or  rather  resem- 
blance, there  may  be  between  Greek  and  Egyptian,  and 
between  Egyptian  and  Hindoo  architecture,  will  be  most 
appropriate^  discussed  under  those  separate  heads.  It  is 
dimcult  to  conceive  that  a  Greek  temple  is  any  thing  else 
than  the  improved  and  decorated  form  of  a  wooden  construc- 
tion. That  wood  would  be  used  tor  the  ordinary  construction  of 
dwellings,  before  baked  clay  or  stone,  seems  natural,  because 
it  is  more  easily  worked  and  more  readily  adapted  to  any 
required  form.  A  rude  cabin  witli  its  upright  posts,  its  hori- 
zontal cross  timbers,  and  its  roof  of  wood,  presents  enough  as 
a  basis.  A  rectangular  chamber  for  the  inmates,  a  portico 
to  screen  them  from  the  sun,  posts  to  support  it,  with  sloping 
roofs  to  carry  off  the  rain,  present  alt  the  essential  elements 
of  a  Greek  temple.  Such  an  edifice,  probably,  was  the 
antient  wooden  temple  of  Neptune,  in  Arcadia,  which 
tradition  attributed  to  Agamedes  and  Trophonius.  This 
venerable  monument  of  antiquity  was  preserved  by  the  care 
of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  who  ordered  it  to  be  cased  with  a 
new  edifice.  (Pausan.  .^rcoc/.  10,  2.)  In  the  ^a^ora  or 
public  place  of  Elis,  the  same  traveller  saw  a  curious  struc- 
ture in  the  shape  of  a  temple,  but  withoiit  walls ;  the  loof 
was  supported  by  colunms  of  oak«  An  old  man  told  Pan- 
sanias  that  it  was  the  tomb  of  Oxylus.  (6.  24.) 

In  opposition  to  this  hypothesis,  for  it  is  not  a  matter* 
which  admits  of  proof,  it  is  alleged',  that  we  do  not  find 
barbarous  nations,  who  use  wood  or  sticks  for  their  huts, 
adopting  a  construction  such  as  we  have  described,  and  that 
in  none  of  them  do  we  trace  these  supposed  elements  of  Greek 
architecture.  The  wonder  would  be  if  we  did  find  a  bar- 
barous nation  possessing  ^ese  elements  (tf  knowledge,  for  a 
nation  that  had  them  would  soon  cease  tO'  be  barbarous. 
But  aU  nations  have  not  an  architeeture  of  their  own,  nor 
have  all  natwns  a  stjls  of  soulpturo  of  tiieir  own<  nor  do  aU 
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nfitions  possess  the  power  of  .forming  geometrical  figures 
and  reasoning  on  their  properties ;  and  yet  all  these  are  the 
essentisd  elements  of  architecture.  For  reasons  which  we 
cannot  understand,  the  same  faculties  are  not  given  to  all 
the  children  of  men :  to  some  races  is  given  the  power  te 
invent,  to  others  a  capacity  to  receive  the  inventions  of 
others ;  hut  to  some  is  denied  the  power  of  even  receiving 
and  adapting  what  others  have  invented. 

Though  we  conceive,  then,  that  Grecian  architecture 
arose  from  the  rude  fkbric  of  a  wooden  dwelling,  we  do  not 
conceive  that  the  edifice  of  stone  attained  either  the  beauty 
of  proportion  or  the  richness  of  ornament,  till  it  called  in  the 
aid  of  sculpture.  Buildings  that  is,  the  putting  together  of 
timber  frame-work,  may  be  older  than  sculpture,  but  sculp- 
ture combined  with  building  produced  architecture.  From 
.  the  Homeric  poems  we  deduce  only  very  vague  ideas  as  to 
the  structure  of  temples  and  palaces;  we  find  no  distinct 
indication  of  the  arrangement  of  columns,  which  are  thO' 
verv  essence  of  Greek  architecture.  But  the  arts  of  design, 
and  even  tbe  arts  of  working  in  metal,  had  attained  some 
excellence.  (iSee  in  the  7/tW,  book  18,  the  description  of 
the  shield  of  Achilles.)  We  find  epithets  derived  from 
metal  applied  to  the  house  of  Alcinous  and  other  buildings, 
firom  which  we  infer  that  they  were  structures  of  wood,  and 
that  the  decorations  were  of  metal ;  hut  we  find  no  trace  of 
'  coluronlu*  arrangement^  or  of  an  edifice  of  stone.  {OdyM.  viL 
84,  &c. ;  iv.  45.  &c.)  Even  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  (x.  5. 
1 1)  there  still  existed  at  Lacedssmon  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
called  the  '  house  of  copper,*  from  which  it  would  appear, 
that  this  and  other  antient  temples  were  mainly  of  wood, 
and  ornamented  with  metal. 

That  the  oldest  material  of  sculpture  was  wood,  is  a  fiict 
in  itself  probable  enough,  and  attested  by  the  authority  of 
Pausanias  (viii.  1 7).  Many  of  these  wooden  statues  of  high 
antiquity  remained  after  the  wooden  temple  itself  had  been 
exchanged  for  a  more  substantial  edifice  of  stone. 

We  l^lieve,  then,  that  Grecian  architecture  was  only  the 
improved  and  decorated  wooden  edifice,  and  that  the  orna- 
mental parts  of  the  stone  structure,  even  in  their  simplest 
^orm,  were  derived  from  the  art  of  the  sculptor.  The 
sculptor  and  the  architect,  in  fact,  were  often  united  in  the 
same  person ;  and  even  when  it  became  usual  to  separate 
these  arts  into  two  distinct  branches,  we  can  have  no  doubt 
that  the  skill  of  the  architect,  and  the  taste,  at  least,  of  the 
sculptor,  were  generally  combined  in  the  same  individual. 
We  believe  this  was  the  case  also  with  the  old  cathedral 
architects  of  England,  who^eauently  not  only  adapted  the 
^terior  forms  of  their  edifices  for  the  reception  and  display 
^  sculpture,  but  had  ^ood  taste  enough  to  take  care  that 


these  ornaments  were  m  harmony  witii  the  whole  design* 
and  worthy  of  the  edifice  which  was  to  receive  them.  Speci- 
mens of  sculpture  of  great  excellence  may  be  observed  on 
the  exterior  of  many  of  eur  cathedrals:  for  instance,  on  the 
west  end  of  Salisbury  cathedral. 

In  attempting  to  discover  wEat  was  the  model  of  the 
wooden  construction  which  we  have  assumed  to  be  the 
parent  of  the  architectural  edifice,  we  meet  with  a  variety  of 
theories  which  are  unsatisfactory.  But  it  seems  to  biave 
escaped  the  observation  of  mapy  writers,  that  the  nation  to 
which  Europe  is  indebted  for  the  elements  of  its  arohitec- 
ture  is  tAso  the  nation  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  our 
knowledge  of  geometry.  That  law  of  the  mind  which  gave 
birth  to  uie  simple  forms  of  the  triangle,  the  oirole,  and  tibe 
square,  give  to  man^  the  elements  of  all  his  works  of  art 
We  are  not  aware  ot  any  nation  that  has  had  a  system 
of  architecture  which  has  not  also  had  a  style  of  sculpture  ; 
nor  do  we  know  of  any  nation  that  has  carried  architecture 
to  perfection,  or  even  to  a  degree  of  excellence  in  its  kind, 
that  has  not  also  had  a  system  of  geometry  and  arithmetic. 

Without  such  an  extension  of  these  general  remarks  as 
would  interfere  with  the  details  belonging  to  the  separate 
heads  into  which  the  various  styles  of  architecture  are 
divided,  we  could  not  attempt  to  bring  down  the  history 
of  the  art  to  our  own  days,  and  trace  its  various  stages  of 
application  in  the  public  and  private  edifices  of  our  own 
and  other  countries.  We  have  thereforc  only  to  mention 
that  the  terms  of  architecture  must  be  sought  under  their 
respective  heads,  as  Arch,  Architravb,  &c.  ;  that  the 
general  principles  of  construction  will  be  found  under 
Building,  and  of  architecture,  as  a  fine  art,  under  Pro- 
portion ;  and  that  the  more  important  styles  and  soras  of 
architecture  will  be  thus  distributed : — 


Babylonian  Architscturb 

Cbltic 

Chinxsx 

Egyptian 

IJnolish 

Etruscan 

Gothic 

Grsxk 

Hindoo 

The  principles  of  military  architecture  will  be  treated  of 
under  Castlb,  and  Fortification  ;  those  of  naval  archi- 
tecture under  Ship  ;  and  the  most  approved  principles  of 
domestic  architecture  under  Housb. 

ARCHITRAVB,  from  a  Greek  word  and  a  Latin  one, 
mefmin^,  when  put  together,  Ihe  principal  beam^  is  the  lower 


Italian  Architscturb 

Mbxican 

Moorish 

Norman 

Pblasoian 

Persbpolitan 

Peruvian 

Roman 
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mented  btnd  or  mmildiiig  which  runs  round  the  loiw«r  ptrt 
of  all  the  voossoin  of  an  aroh. 

ARCH-LUTE,  a  large  lute,  or  douhle-ttrinffed  theorho 
(see  Thborbo),  formerly  used  hy  the  Italians  for  the  base 
parts,  and  for  accompanyinff  the  voice,  the  ibrm  of  which  is 
given  by  Mersenne  and  Kirdier  in  the  next  out.  In  the  early 


[Put  oftlM  WMt  ftont  of  St  Pftol*!  Calhadnll 

part  of  any  strnctnre  supported  by  pillars,  or  the  lower  beam 
which  rests  upon  the  columns  and  joins  them  together,  on 
which  the  whole  entablature  (or  ornamental  part  which 
comes  immediately  above  the  columns)  rests.  It  was  also 
tailed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  epiitylion,  or  that  which 
4$  on  the  cciumnM.  Thus,  when  pillars  support  an  arch,  the 
voussoirs  (see  Arch)  supply  the  j)lace  of  an  architrave,  by 
which  name  they  are  sometmies  called.  In  the  same  way 
the  flat-beam,  or  row  of  stones  coming  immediately  above 
a  door  or  window,  is  called  the  architrave.  The  architrave 
may  have  only  one  face  or  two,  that  is,  may  appear  as  one 
beam,  resting  on  and  joining  the  contiguous  columns  (see 
the  temple  of  Psostum),  or  as  two  beams,  the  upper  of  which 
projects  a  Uttle  in  front  of  the  lower,  as  at  a  in  ^e  preced- 
ing cut  The  proportions,  &c.,  will  be  described  under  the 
heads  of  Qrbcian  and  Roman  Architxcturb. 

ARCHIVE,  or  ARCHIVES,  a  chamber  or  apartment 
where  the  pubUc  papers  or  records  of  a  state  or  community 
are  deposited :  sometimes,  by  a  common  fig^urc,  applied  to 
the  papers  themselves. 

Bv  some  the  word  archive  is  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  *Apx<^la  (Archeia),  a  term  used  by 
Josephus  in  the  sense  of  pubUc  registers,  and  considered  to 
have  been  trtinsmitted  to  us  through  the  Latin  of  the  middle 
age.  The  Greek  word  archeion  seems,  in  its  primary  sig- 
nification, to  mean  '  a  council-house  or  statehouse,*  or  '  a 
body  of  public  functionaries,*  as  the  Ephori  at  Sparta.  (See 
Aristot.  Politic,  book  ii.;  and  Pausan.  iiL  11.)  Others 
denve  it  fi^m  area,  '  a  chest  ;*  such  being,  in  early  tiroes,  a 
usual  depository  for  records.  So  Isidorus,  Orig,  lib.  xx.  c.  9 
.—•  Archa  dicta,  quod  arceat  visum  atque  prohibeot.  Hinc 
et  arohivum,  hinc  et  arcanum,  id  est  secretum,  undo  csBteri 
arcentur.'  *  It  is  called  Archa,  because  it  does  not  allow, 
(arc-eat)  us  to  see  what  is.  in  it.  Hence  also  Archivum  and 
Arcanum,  that  is,  a  thing  kept  secret,  from  which  people 
are  excluded,  (orc-entur.y 

The  Temple  of  Saturn,  built  in  the  time  of  the  Republic, 
was  the  chief  repository  of  the  archives  as  well  as  of  the 
public  treasure  of  antient  Rome.  In  England  the  archives 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  are  kept  partly  (t.  e,  to  the  year 
1483)  at  the  Tower  of  London,  and  partly  in  the  Rolls 
Chapel,  Chancery-lane.  The  national  archives  of  France  are 
preserved  in  the  H6tel  Soubise  at  Paris ;  those  of  the  Courts 
pf  Justice,  in  La  Sainte  Chapelle  at  the  Palais  de  Justice. 

ARCHIVOLT.  or  ARCHIVAULT,  means,  literally, 
Jhe  principal  turning;  or  arch,  and  is  applied  to  anv  oma- 


editions  of  Corelirs  Sonatas,  the  principal  base  staif  is  as- 
signed  to  the  violone  (double-base),  or  arcileuio.  According 
to  Kircher  {Mmurgia,  lib.  vi.),  this  instrument  had  fourteen 
notes,  the  highest  whereof  was  A,  the  fifth  line  in  the  base, 
the  lowest  the  double  G  below ;  and  possessed  considerable 
power.  It  was  about  five  feet  in  extreme  length,  and  propor- 
tionally large  in  the  body.  As  Luscinius  does  not  notice 
the  arch-lute  in  his  Musurgta,  printed  in  1536,  it  is  to  be 
inferred  that  it  was  invented  subsequently  to  that  time. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  last  century  this  instrument 
was  much  in  use ;  Handel  employed  it  in  many  of  his  early 
operas.  The  office  of  Lutenist  sull  continues  as  part  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Chapel-royal,  though  the  place  has  been 
a  sinecure  for  nearly  a  century. 

A'RCHON,  a  Gfreek  word'written  in  Roman  cuaracters, 
signified  originally  one  who  had  rule  or  command,  either 
civil  or  military.  In  modem  usage  it  is  known  only  as  the 
title  of  certain  magistrates  of  the  Athenians, -of  whom  we 
propose  to  g^ve  some  account  in  this  article. 

On  the  abolition  of  regal  government  at  Athens  (see 
CoDRUs),  the  chief  power  was  stiU  intrusted  to  a  single 
maj^strate,  or  archon,  without  the  title  of  king  (paeiXivQ), 
which  wasmore  directly  associated  with  the  idea  of  arbitrary 
rule.  The  new  office  was  hereditary;  at  least  it  is  said  to 
have  been  enjoyed  successively  hj  lineal  descendant^  of 
Medon,  the  first  archon,  who  was  himself  a  son  of  Oxlrus, 
the  last  king.  The  Athefiians  were  fond  of  attributing  to 
Theseus  the  origin  of  their  democracy ;  by  which  probably 
they  meant,  that  many  of  his  regulations  had  a  popular 
tendency,  and  that  his  general  rcformation  of  the  state, 
which  was  favourable  to  that  part  of  the  population  which 
had  possessed  no  poUtical  rignts,  was  accompanied  by  a 
permanent  relaxation  of  regal  authority.  (Plut.  Fit,  Thes, 
c.  25.)  The  prerogative  of  the  archon  was  still  further 
limited;  for  he  was  made  responsible  to  his  fellow  citi- 
zens for  the  acts  of  his  government  (Pans.  iv.  5,  10.) 
Tradition  told  of  thirteen  hereditary  archons,  after  whom 
the  chief  magistrate  was  appointed  to  his  office  for  ten 
yearsy  but  was  still  taken  from  the  Medontidsib  or  de- 
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Men^nti  of  Medon.    We  have  the  fiaine  of  ChatoM  and 
of  five  others  after  him  as  deoennial  archons.  (Veil.  Paterc. 
1,  9.)    Another  revoltttion,  which  i»  placed hy  Newton  B.C. 
607,  limited  the  duration  of  the  office  to  a  single  year,  at  the 
same  time  dividing  the  eharge  of  administration  hetween 
the  chief  magistrate  and  eight  others,  thui^  forming  a  council 
of  state,  which  consisted  of  nine  magistrates  or  archons. 
Hence  they  are  sometimes  mentioned  by  the  Greek  writers 
under  the  general  designation  of  The  Nine.    These  officers 
had  their  distinguishing  title*  and  duties,  of  wHich  we  shall 
presently  speak,  when  we  hare  carried  a  little  farther  the 
general  history^ of  this  new  constitution.     We  have  seen 
that  the  first  archon  was,  like  his  royal  predecessor,  the 
head  of  the  government.     The  decennial    archons  had, 
doubtless,  the  same  pla(!e  iiid  ehaiMclor,  iiiid  the  annual 
magistrates  fiir  n  time  L*^ercisGd  collc€ti\\4y  the'  political 
power  befort?  vested  in  &  iingle  ruler.    Ti^ieir  names  and 
number,  and  iu  great  measure  the  imrliciilar  civil  duties 
assigned  t»  them/renia-ined  tinulttretl  vvhilt^t  Athens  conti- 
nued to  posst^^^s  an  inckjiendent  govenitiieii  1 1  but  the  course 
of  events  wruu^j^ht  a  ru^J*t  impitriant  clwii^o  as  to  their  posi- 
,  tion  in  the  state.    Thja  diange,  to  which  in  earlier  times 
there  was  a  i^radual  appranimation^  ^vas  efftfcted  mainly  by 
the  increased  ui'tiviiy  of  the  ecclesia,  or  jiopalar  assembly, 
which  received  its^   ilr^t   impulse   frt>m  the  regulations  of 
Solon,  was  iiri^^Kl  rm  more  etlecUmlh  by  the  reformation  of 
Cleisthenes,  niid  w^s  con  firmed  by  tlif  cons^ijiiuences  of  the 
Persian  war.  by  which  the  thfki*  or  hiwi?bt  t  lass  of  citizens, 
which  suppliffl  the  naval  fllraugth  uf  Alht^vis,  were  taught 
to  know  their  power.  (Ari*tot.  Pfih't  2,  D.  4.)     From  the 
time  that  tht?  Ofdcsia  interlt^reil  habitually  and  directly  with 
the  government  of  the  republin,  the  ticlual  tninister  of  state 
was  the  person  v^ho  cnjoytid  the  PoiiQflein.u  of  the  people, 
which  neither  the  olfii'i^  ijf  arc' ho u  nor  imy  other  office  could 
procure.    The  iJie^i table  t!Olis^quence  was,  I  hat  the  archons 
sunk  from  ministtrs  of  ^tdite  into  raiiiueijKjl  officers  of  high 
rank.    We  have  tfiou^lit  it  worth  while  tL>  [niint  attention  to 
this  fact,  fi-oui  having  had  o<3f?asiuii  ta  ol-scrve  that  young 
students  of  A  luhenian  history  are  soaielmies  perplexed  by  the 
apparent  imonsisttjitcy  *jf  the  iii^eouim  giu;n  them  of  the 
first  appointment  of  archons  with  the  little  notice  bestowed 
upon  these  magistrates  in  the  general  history  of  the  re- 
publie.     They  read  of  important  public  measures,  and  of 
the  persons  who  originated  and  executed  them,  whilst  the 
name  of  archon  8el<£)m  occurs  in  Grecian  history,  except  as 
marking  the  year  in  which  certain  events  took  place.   (See 
.  Thucyd.  ii.  2.)    Pericles,  without  the  office  of  archon,  to 
which  it  was  not  his  chance  ever  to  attain,  enjoyed  a  degree 
of  power  which  was  not  possessed  during  the  freedom  of  the 
republic  by  any  other  citizen.     Perhaps  no  one  who  read 
with  the  least  attention  would  find  the  difficulty,  if  he  were 
not  in  some  measure  led  to  it  by  popular  works  on  Grecian 
antiouities,  which  too  commonly  present  an  accumulation 
of  facts  and  authorities  without  sufficiently  discriminating 
the  times  to  which  the  different  statements  refer. 

The  annual  archons,  from  their  first  appointment  down 
to  the  time  of  Solon,  were  taken  from  the  eupatridse,  or 
nobles,  to  which  class  all  political  power  seems  to  have  been 
confined.  This  is  rather  assumed  from  what  we  know  of 
the  progress  of  civil  and  political  society  at  Athens,  than 
asserted  on  any  authority  of  much  weight.  The  establish- 
ment by  Solon  of,  a  timocracy,  or  government  in  which 
pohtical  power  was  distributed  with  reference  to  property, 
put  an  end  to  the  claims  of  noble  blood ;  but  since  the 
archons  were  by  this  regulation  taken  from  the  wealthiest 
class  of  citizens  (ol  wtvTOKoaio^Uiivoi),  the  noblest  families 
probablv  still  continued  chiefly  to  supply  the  archons  fi)r  each 
year,  till  the  celebrated  law  of  Aristeides,  enacted  about 
B.  c.  479,  threw  open  the  offices  of  state  to  the  whole  body 
of  the  people.  (Plut.  Vit,  Ami,  c.  1.  and  c.  22.)  From  this 
time  no  qualification  was  requisite  in  an  Athenian  citizen 
for  th^  office  of  archon  but  fair  fame  and  freedom  from 
bodily  defect. 

The  mode  of  aj^intment  presents  some  difficmties,  from 
the  want  of  precise  information.  It  appears  that  the  archons 
were  originally  elected  by  suffrage,  and  the  elective  franchise 
was  probably  confined  to  the  noble  class  from  which  they 
were  taken.  By  Solon,  eligibility  to  the  ofiioe,  and  perhaps 
the  right  of  suffrage,  were  enlarged,  but  the  mode  of  ap- 
pointment remained  the  same.  In  ailer  times,  and  even  as 
early  as  the  first  Persian  invasion  of  Greece,  the  appointment 
was  by  lot.  The  case  of  Aristeides  seems  to  have  been  on 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  may  be  attributed,  per- 


haps, to  his  high  character  and  eminent  services.  (Aristot 
Polit.  2,  9,  2 ;  Herdd.  6, 109 ;  Plut.  Vit  Ariti,  c.  i.  p.  481, 
ed.  Reisk,  compared  with  p.  479.)  We  have  no  information 
which  enables  us  to  fix  the  time  when  the  change  was 
effected.  It  has  been  attributed,  with  some  probabihty,  to 
Cleisthenes,  hut  we  know  only  with  eertainty  that  they  were 
at  one  time  elected,  and  at  some  subsequent  period  ap- 
pointed by  lot  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  citi- 
zens were  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  the  double  opportu- 
nity offered  by  the  new  mode  of  appointment  and  the  law  of 
Ansteides.  It  seems  that  the  poorest  of  them  decUned  the 
hazard  of  the  lot,  which  might  throw  upon  them  a  burden- 
some honour.    (Xen.  Rep.  Athen,  1,3.) 

C^the  nine  archons,  one,  usually  termed  the  archon,  was 
chief,  and  had  the  title  of  epSnvmui  ilw^viiog),  or  name- 
giver,  because  the  year  in  which  he  served  the  office  was 
called  by  his  name,  as  among  the  Romans  the  year  was 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  their  consuls.  Thus  his  name 
appears  at  the  head  of  all  public  decrees  (see  Dem.  De  Cor, 
Thucyd.  5.  19),  and  generally  in  all  solemn  records  of  state. 
Of  the  remaining  eight,  one  was  called  the  king  (PamXiv^h 
another  the'polemarch,  and  the  last  six  had  the  general  title 
of  tkC'SmothetcB,  Before  admission  to  their  office  they  were 
subjected,  like  other  public  officers,  to  the  examination,  ealled 
doftimasia  (that  is,  trial  or  examination),  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  that  they  were  Athenians  of  piure  blood,  whole 
of  hmb,  and  without  blemiih  in  their  characters.  With  re- 
ference to  the  last  point,  they  were  asked  if  they  had  treated 
their  parents  kindly.  When  once  invested  with  their  office 
and  adorned  with  the  chaplet,  the  distinguishing  mark  of  it 
(iEsch.  contra  Tim.  p.  3,  33),  they  were  especiallv  pro- 
tected by  the  laws  from  all  insult  and  outrage,  and  were 
exempted  even  from  those  public  burdens  which  were  not 
included  in  the  general  exemption  granted  to  their  most 
favoiu'cd  citizens,  the  descendants  of  Harmodius  and^  Aristo- 
geiton.  (Dem.  contra  Lept.  p.  462,  20  j  and  p.  465,  17.) 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  members  of  the 
council  of  Areopagus  by  virtue  of  their  office.  (See  A&ko- 
PAGUS.)  It  is  certain  that  tliey  passed  from  thek  annual 
magistracy  to  a  permanent  seat  in  that  council. 

Ilieir  public  duties  had  reference  for  the  most  j^art  to 
the  administration  of  justice.  In  some  courts,  and  in  oer- 
tain  causes,  they  were  the  presiding  judges.  On  some 
occasions  they  had  the  execution  only  of  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced by  other  j  udges ;  but  it  seems  to  have  formed  a 
leu'ge  if  not  the  most  considerable  part  of  their  legal  duties 
to  bring  causes  into  com*t  idadyuv,  Dem.  contra  Liter. 
p.  940,  5-20)  to  be  tried  before  the  proper  tribunal,  not  in 
the  character  of  public  prosecutors,  but  on  application  from 
the  plaintiff  or  accuser,  in  which  case  their  province  was 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  an  English  grand  jury  in  find- 
ing and  ignoring  bills.  Sometimes,  pernaps,  the  applica- 
tion to  the  archon  was  a  form  of  little  more  importance 
as  to  the  responsibility  of  the  archon,  than  that  in  £n- 
gUsh  law  of  suing  out  a  writ.  To  each  of  the  first  three 
archons,  and  collectively  to  the  six  thesmothetas,  a  dis- 
tinct province  and  peculiar  duties  were  assigned.  Inci- 
dental notices  of  these  are  to  be  found  scattered  over  the 
Greek  classics*  especially  in  the  Attio  orators;  more  syste- 
matic accounts  occur  in  the  earlier  lexicographers  and  anti- 
ouarians,  amonff  whom  Julius  Pollux  may  be  particularly 
distinguished,  whose  authority  would  have  more  weight  if 
we  were  better  acquainted  with  the  sources  from  which  their 
information  was  derived  and  the  times  to  which  their  ac- 
counts refer.  Copious  collections  have  been  made  from  them 
by  modern  compilers,  of  whom,  perhaps,  the  most  popular 
in  our  language  is  that  of  Archbishop  Potter.  We  shall 
present  our  readers  with  only  u  brief  outline,  sufficient  to 
convey  a  general  view  of  the  separate  jurisdiction  of  these 
magistrates  in  the  later  times  of  the  Athenian  fepablic 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  duty  of  the  diief  archon,  or 
ep6nymus,  to  throw  his  official  protection  around  those  whose 
interests  were  most  hable  to  be  ofverlooked  in  the  ordinary 
execution  of  the  law.  Henoe  he  was  the  appointed  guardian 
of  orphans  aqd  minors.  He  was  also  charged  with  a  more 
general  superintendence  in  matters  which  ooneemed  the 
safety  and  good  order  of  the  state  than  was  committed  to 
his  oolleaguefl. 

The  king  archon  was  more  especially  concerned  with  reK- 
gious  matters.  He  was  required  to  preside  at  the  per- 
formance of  the  most  solemn  sacrifices.  He  had  a  certain 
control  over  the  ministers  of  religion,  and  either  himtolf 
tried  offenders,  or  originated  trials,  in  cases  of  impiety.  It 
Jigitized  by 
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18  liardlx  Qecesflary  to  observe  that  in  the  em^ly  periods  of 
Tepd  govOTnnaent,  Idngs  were  almost  univenwlly  the  chief 
ministers  (tf  religion.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the 
title  of  this  archon  was  intended  to  denote  the  transfer  of  an 
important  part  of  the  king's  prerogative  to  the  magistrate 
who,  in  the  department  of  religion,  supplied  his  place. 

The  office  of  the  polet&arch  was  doubtless  in  its  first  in- 
stitution that  which  the  name  implies,  to  command  in  war ; 
and  even  as  late  as  the  battle  of  Marathon,  we  find  the 
polemarch  CalUmachus  acting  an  important  part  in  the 
council  of  war  which  preceded  It,  and  commanding  in  virtue 
of  his  office  the  right  wing  of  the  Athenians  in  the  en- 
gagement :  but,  in  later  times,  when  the  generals  of  the 
republic  were  immediately  chosen  by  the  people*  thp  pole- 
march  was  confined  to  the  discharge  of  civil  duties,  and  par- 
ticularly had  cognizance  of  matters  which  concerned  the 
strangers  and  metica  (resident  aliens)  at  Athens,  exercising 
a  jurisdiction,  in  this  respect,  not  unlike  that  of  the  prietor 
peregrinus  at  Rome. 

The  thesmothetse  should,  according  to  the  meaning  of 
their  title,  have  beet^l^islators,  or  propounders  of  laws.  It 
was  not,  however,  their  office  to  introduce  laws,  but  rather 
to  watch  over  Uie  conduct  of  those  who  put  themselves  for- 
ward as  legislators,  and  also  anoMally  to  examine  the  exist- 
ing laws  for  the  purpose  of  removing  oontradictory  and 
superfluous  enaotments-^to  keep,  as  it  were,  the  statute- 
book  in  a  pure  and  cohsistent  state.  (Dem.  contra  Lcujr, 
p.  940,  10,  and  12;  contra  Zenoth.  p.  890,  10;  Lys.  contra 
Andoc.  p.  104,  15 ;  Herod.  6, 109,  111 ;  Lys.  contra  Pond, 
p.  166,  32,  anid  40.)  It  appears  that  the  whole  college  of 
archons  was  sometimes  assembled  in  council  (Dem.  con- 
tra MeitL  p.  542,  2) ;  but  we  have  no  information  respeot- 
inff  the  authority  which  they  collectively  exercised. 

For  further  informatiou  on  the  various  and  important  duties 
assigned  to  the  different  archons,  in  addition  to  this  brief 
and  general  notice,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  authorities 
mentioned  above ;  but  we  would  remind  the  young  student, 
in  his  inquiries,  that  the  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the  accu- 
racy of  even  a,  credible  and  well-informed  author  must 
depend  in  some  measure  on  the  circumstances  under  which 
his  information  is  given ;  and  this  should  especially  be  kept 
in  mind  when,  as  in  the  subject  of  the  present  article,  all 
our  information,  so  far  as  it  is  supplied  by  the  Greek 
classics,  is  obtained,  pot  from  regular  essajrs,  but  fh>m  inci- 
dental notices.  Our  meaning  in  this  caution  will  be  best 
explained  by  an  instance.  Tike  subject  of  inquiry  may  be 
the  manner  in  which  eertain  officers  were  appointed ;  and 
this,  as  in  the  case  of  the  arehons,  may  have  varied  at  dif- 
ferent times.  The  mode  of  appointment  may,  according  to 
a  common  practice  with  the  Athenians,  be  implied  by  an 
epithet  familiariy  joined  with  the  title  of  the  office.  Now, 
it  is  possible  ti^at  an  author,  who  when  writing  professedly 
on  the  subject  would  have  given  minutely  accurate  in- 
formation, may  use  this  epithet,  familiar  to  him,  inaccu- 
rately with  reference  to  the  times  of  which  he  is  speaking, 
if  the  circumstance  indicated  bv  it  is  of  no  importance  to 
the  subject  immediately  before  him.  Evidence  drawn  from 
a  casual  expression  must  often  be  taken  into  account,  but 
then  it  should  he  carefully  rated  at  its  proper  value. 

ARCHYTAS,  a  native  of  the  Greek  city  Tarentum  in 
Italy ;  of  whose  life  we  can  pve  only  a  very  unsatisfactory 
account.  His  father's  name  is  variously  given  as  Hestiieus, 
Mnesarchua,  or  Mnesagoras;  but  however  that  may  be, 
all  ancient  accounts  concur  in  considering  him  a  man  of 
extraordinary  talents,  uniting  the  merits  of  a  philosopher, 
mathematician,  statesman,  and  generaL  Even  the  p^iod 
at  which  he  lived  is  disputed ;  but  if  the  ol  xcpl  "Apxvrav 
Hv^ayopmoi  signify  Archytas,  he  must  have  been  contem- 
porary with  the  youQger  Dionysius  (Plut  Dion.  20.)  and 
with  Plato.  Ardiytas  belong^  to  the  Pythagorean  school, 
and  was  himsdf  probably  the  founder  of  a  sect  He  is  dis- 
tinguished more  particiUarly  for  his  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics, ' 
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T«  B«rw  et  terra  irametoqi 
MeQwram,— (fbrat  i.  ss!) 

The  poor  gift  of  a  Utfle  dost  oonfinM, 
And  lieu  onto  the  Matine  shore  enshrines. 
Thee  now  (ArohYtas),  who  eoold'st  measure  well 
The  sea,  IIm  earil^  and  sands  which  none  can  tell. 

Oim  of  Horace,  by  Hawkins,  London,  163K. 

aod  for  his  disooToiles  In  praotioal  meohanios.  In  what  way 
he  oeatriTed  to  eemmmucate  the  power  of  flying  to  his  wooden 
Mwn»  we  IBS  by  no  maaas  able  to  stote,  but  it  seems  to 
W#  hmtk  g  gfMttOQtoe  ^  wonder  to  the  ancients.    ( Aul. 


GeU.  Xi  12.)  ProbabW  this  ArehytM  is  the  person  recorded 
in  Aristotle  (Politic,  book  6)  as  the  inventor  of  that  useful 
toy,  a  child's  clai^ers  or  rattle  iwXar^n),  Many  works  are 
ascribed  to  him,  and  we  have  still  several  small  pieces  under 
his  name,  but  there  seems  good  reason  to  doubt  whether 
they  are  the  genuine  productions  of  Arohytas.  Archytas  is 
s^d  to  have  been  drowned,  as  Horace  intimates  in  the  Ode 
quoted  above.  There  is  a  Treattsi  on  the  Ten  Categories, 
or  on  the  Nature  of  The  All,  published  in  Greek  by  Came- 
rarius  (Lips.  1564.  Yenet  1571),  and  a  fragment  on  Mathe- 
matics, edited,  with  some  other  opuscula,  by  Stephens 
(Paris,  1457),  reprinted  at  Oopenhagen,  1707.  The  frag- 
ments of  the  works  attributed  to  Archytas  are  chiefly  known 
from  the  quotations  of  Stobfous.  (See  Schmidt,  DfM.  de 
Arohyia  Tarentino,  Jena,  1683;  Navarre,  Tent  amen  de 
ArcM/ta  Tarentini  Vita  atque  Operibue,  Hafh.  (Copenhajs^.) 
1819;  Montucla,  Histoire de$  McahSm,  vol.  i.  p.  1 43 ;  Bardili, 
'De  Archyta  Tar,  in  Nov,  jid,  Soc.  Lai,  Jenern,  vol.  i.  p.  I.) 

ARCIS-SUR-AUBE,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Aube,  and  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement  to  which 
it  gives  name.  It  is  ninety-three  lAiles  E.S.E.  of  Paris, 
and  sixteen  miles  N.  of  Troyes,  thO  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment It  is  on  the  S.  or  left  bank  of  the  Aube,  which  be< 
gins  to  be  navigable  here,  and  by  means  of  this  river  it 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Paris  in  corn,  wine, 
wood,  iron,  and  mill-stones.  There  are  manufactories  of 
cotton  hose  here ;  and  a  tribunal  de  premise  instance,  or  sub- 
ordinate court  of  justice,  under  the  jurisdiedon  of  the  assize 
court  of  Paris.     The  population  in  1826  was  about  3000. 

Arcis  was  injured  by  the  allies  in  1 81 4,  but  has  since  been 
much  enlarged  and  improved:  48^  32' N.  lat,  4^  9^  B.  long, 
from  Greenwich. 

The  arrondissement  of  Arois  comprehends  ninety  com- 
munes, and  has  a  population  of  about  33,000  persons. 

ARCKENHO|lZ,  JOHN,  a  Swede,  was  bom  in  Finland 
in  1 605.  He  studied  at  Upsal,  aftor  which  he  travelled  over 
Europe,  and  resided  at  Paris  a  long  time.  There  he  wrote,  in 
French,  Coneiderations  Politiques  eur  la  France  par  rapport 
d  la  Suede,  in  which  he  spoke  unfavourably  of  the'  former 
country,  and  censured  the  administration  of  (5ardinal  Kleury. 
Having  communicated  his  MS.  to  several  persons,  he  was 
arrested  on  his  return  to  his  own  country  and  obliged  to 
apologize  to  the  cardinal  minister.  King  Frederic  I.,  of  the 
house  of  Hesse  Cassel,  appointed  him,  in  1746.  librarian 
and  keeper  of  the  cabinet  of  medals  at  Cassel,  where  he 
remained  for  twenty  years.  He  wrote,  in  French,  the 
Mimoireede  Christine,  Reine  de  Suede,  4  vols,  quarto,  Am- 
sterdam, 1751,  also  Lettree  sur  les  Lapons  et  les  Finnois, 
8vo.  Frankfort,  1 756,  and  Recueil  dee  Sentimens  et  den  Pro- 

ade  Gusfave  A'ddphe,  Stockholm,  1769.  From  Arcken- 
i*s  MS.  account  of  that  prince,  joined  to  other  Memoirs, 
a  history  of  Qustavus  Adolphus  was  compiled  by  M.  Mifiu-. 
villon,  and  published  in  French  at  Amsterdam  in  1 764,  and 
afterwards  translated  into  Grerman  under  the  title  of  Oe- 
echichte  Gustav.  Adoiphs,  2  vols.  8vo.  Breslao,  1775.  Arc- 
kenbols's  manuscript  on  France  and  Sweden  was  published 
in  Biitfchin^^s  Historical  Magazine,  Arckennolz  had 
been  commissioned  by  the  states  of  Sweden  to  write  the 
history  of  Frederic  I.,  but  he  never  completed  it,  his  mental 
Acuities  having  grown  weak ;  he  died  inl  7  77,  at  the  age  of 
eigh^-two. 

AH'COLB,  a  village  in  the  Venetian  States,  about  fifteen 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Verona,  lies  ha  the  midst  of  a  low  marshy 
country,  through  which  the  Alpone  flows,  a  torrent  which 
comes  from  the  mountains  near  Vicensa,  and  empties 
itself  into  the  Adige  about  three  miles  below  Arcole.  It  is 
situated  on  the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Alpone.  farthest 
from  Verona.  The  ground  between  the  left  bank  of  the 
Adige  and  the  rieht  bank  of  the  Alpone  is  one  impervious 
marsh,  interseoted  by  two  or  three  causeways,  one  of  which 
leads  to  a  narrow  bridge  over  the  Alpone,  and  to  the  village 
of  Areole  beyond  it.  It  was  along  this  causeway  that  tho 
Fronch,  under  Bonaparte,  having  crossed  the  Adige  at  the 
village  of  Ronco,  advanced  on  the  moming~of  the  15th  No- 
vember, 1796,  with  the  view  of  surprising  the  roar  of  the 
Austrian  army  under  (General  Alvinzi,  which  was  then 
posted  on  the  heights  of  Caldiero  near  Verona.  Two  bat- 
taUons  of  Croats  and  Hungarians  were  posted  at  Arcole^ 
with  some  artillery,  and  they  stoutly  defended  the  brid^. 
Three  times  the  Freneh  oohmm  attempted  to  storm  it,  amidst 
a  shower  of  grape-shot  usd  muskea7«  and  three  times  it 
:was  repulsed  with  great  loss,  Bonaparte  himself  was 
thrown  from  tiie  eauseway  into  the  marah,  and  was  nea^ 
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bemg  taken.  At  last  General  Giiyeiix»  witii  2000  men, 
having  crossed. the  Adige  farther  down,  at  Ihe  fbrry  of  Al- 
haredo,  below  the  connuenoe  of  the  Alpone,  marehed  by 
the  left  bank  of  the  latter  stream,  where  ihe  eroiuid  is 
firmer,  and  took  possession  of  Arcole.  General  Alvinzi, 
however,  having  sent  reinforcements  in  the  evening,  retook 
the  villaffe.  Next  day  (16th)  the  -battle  became  general 
between  uie  two  armies,  and  the  village  of  Arcole  was  again 
the  main  point  of  the  contest  The  French  attempted  re- 
peatedly to  carry  the  fieital  bridge,  and  were  again  repulsed 
with  tremendous  loss.  Almost  all  their  superior  officers 
were  killed  or  wounded.  Thus  passed  the  16th,  the  Aus- 
trians  retaining  possession  of  Arcole  for  that  night  On 
the  17th,  Bonaparte,  having -thrown  a  bridge  over  the  Al- 
pone just  above  its  confluence,  directed  Augereau  to  march 
with  a  column  by  the  left  ban)L,  whilst  another  column  ad- 
vanced by  the  famous  causeway.  The  latter  was  repulsed 
as  before ;  but  Augereau,  after  a  sharp  contest,  succeeded 
in  gaining  possession  of  the  village,  ueneral  Alvinzi  then 
mi^e  his  retreat  upon  Montebello  and  Vicenza.  This  was 
the  hardest  fought  battle  in  Bonanarte*s  first  Italian  cam- 

?aigns,  and  one  in  which  he  showed  great  personal  courage. 
*he  Austrians  lost  about  4000  killed,  and  as  many  were 
taken  prisoners.  The  French  losft  in  killed  and  wounded 
was  not  made  known,  but  it  must  necessarily  have  been 
very  great  Bonaparte's  obstinacy  in  attempting  so  many 
times  to  carry  ihe  bridge  in  fh>nt,  instead  of  turning  it,  as 
he  was  obliged  to  do  at  last  has  been  strongly  censured. 
[See  BoNAPARTB,  Napoleon.] 

AR9ON,  JEAN  CLAUDB  D\  a  native  of  Pontar- 
lier  in  Franche  Comt6,  in  1 733,  showed  an  early  ijiclination 
for  the  military  profession.  He  became  an  expert  engineer, 
and  wrote  several  treatises,  among  which  may  be  enume- 
rated, Corretpondanee  twr  I  Art  de  la  Guerre,  and  Reflexions 
dun  InghMur  en  reponee  d  un  Tacticien^  duodecimo,  Am- 
sterdam, 1773.  In  1780,  the  war  of  France  and  Spain 
against  England  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
tfUents  on  a  larger  scale.  The  Spaniards  were  besieging 
Gibraltar  without  success,  when  D*Ar9on  devised  a  plan 
of  attack,  by  means  of  floating  batteries,  which  were  to 
be  incombustible  and  not  liable  to  sink.  His  scheme  being 
approved  by  the  Spanish  government  ten  ships  of  from 
6.00  to  1400  tons  were  cut  down,  each  forming  a  battery 
of  firom  nine  to  twenty-one  guns,  and  manned  by  crews  of 
firom  260  to  760  men.  The  front  of  the  batteries  was 
covered  with  thick  lavers  of  squar^  timber,  a  sloping  roof 
protected  them  firom  shells,  and  the  exterior  of  the  floating 
machine  was  lined  with  cordage  and  hides.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent combustion  firom  red-hot  balls,  a  reservoir  was  placed  in 
each  battery  fh)m  which  the  water  raised  by  pumps  could  be: 
distributed  by  certain  channels  through  every  part  of  the 
fabric,  so  as  to  keep  the  wood  constantly  wet.  Each  floating 
battery  was  set  in  motion  by  a  single  sail.  The  ten  batteries 
were  to  form  a  close  line  at  400  yards  distance  from  the 
wall  of  the  fortress,  and  the  attack  was  to  be  supported  by 
the  land-batteries,  by  bomb- vessels  and  gun-boats,  and  by 
ten  Spanish  ships  of  the  line.  The  equipment  of  this  vast 
armament  was. made  in  the  port  of  Algesiras,  and  40,000 
men,  French  and  Spaniards,  were  assembled  for  the  expe- 
dition, of  which  the  Duke  of  Crillon,  the  conqueror  of 
Minorca,  had  the  chief  command.  The  Spanish  admiral, 
Moreno,  commanded  the  fleet.  The  first  nobility  of  Spain 
repaired  to  the  spot  to  witness  the  attack,  and  the  Count 
d'Artois  (since  CWles  X.)  and  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  went 
from  Paris  for  the  same  purpose.  The  attack  was,  how- 
ever, precipitated  through  fear  of  the  approaching  stormy 
season,  and  the  expected  arrival  of  a  British  squadron. 
When  the  vast  machinery  was  set  in  motion,  it  was  found 
that  the  pumps  occasioned  such  a  flow  of  water  into  the 
interior  of  the  vessels  that  the  commanders  became  appre- 
hensive lest  their  powder  should  be  spoiled,  and  they  there- 
fore contented  themselves  with  keeping  the  outer  surface 
wet.  On  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  September,  1782,  the 
fljoating  batteries  moved  forward,  but  were  unable  to  gain 
the  positions  assigned  to  them ;  the  wind,  the  roughness 
of  the  sea,  and  perhaps  want  of  skill,  entirely  disconcerted 
the  plan.  The  two  largest  the  TallaPiedra  and  the  Pastora, 
anchored  in  advance,  the  rest  some  distance  behind.  The 
cannonade  began  soon  after  ten  o'clock;  and  400  pieces 
of  heavy  artillery  were  playing  at  once  from  both  sides. 
General  Elhot  fiied  on  the  'floating  batteries  with  red-hot 
balls,  which  seemed  to  have  no  eflBSct  till  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  when  the  Talla  Piedra,  in  which  D'Ar^on 


was  embarked,  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire.  '*Afed-hot 
ball,'  says  DAr9on,  'had  lodged  in  the  side,  and  could  not 
be  extinguished.  The  fire  of  the  enemy  finstrated  ^  our 
efforts  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  flames.  An  order  was  - 
precipitately  given  to  wet  the  powder«  and  this  caused  a 
total  cessation  of  our  cannonade.  As  we  were  no  longer 
concealed  by  the  clouds  of  smoke,  we  became  too  much  ex- 
posed, and  it  was  found  impossible  to  extinguish  the  flames. 
The  smoke  proceeded  at  first  firom  &e  outside,  and  aftecr 
wards  through  the  interior  joints  of  the  machine.  This 
hidden  conflagration,  which  could  easily  have  been  stopped 
by  moving  to  a  distance  from  the  constant  fire  of  the 
garrison,  continued  in  a  smoking  state  for  six  hours, 
and  did  not  become  unmanageaue  till  after  midnight.'  . 
D'Ar^on  had  proposed  to  send  out  a  warp  anchor,  by 
which  the  vessel  might  be- removed  fVom  its  dangerous 
situation.  *  Thp  officer  charged  with  this  commission  could 
not  collect  a  sufficient  number  of  sailoni  for  the  purpose.' 
In  fact  panic  and  confusion  had  seized  them  when  they 
found  Uiat  the  batteries  toere  not  incombustible,  D* Argon 
repaired  at  midnight  to  the  admiraVs  ship,  but  he  was 
referred  to  the  general-in-chief,  who  was  absent ;  he  was, 
however,  informed  that  ol*ders  bad  been  given  to  abandon 
and  destroy  the  whole  of  the  batteries.  Only  the  two  fore- 
most the  Talla  Piedra  and  the  Pastora,  seem,  at  this  time, 
to  have  caught  fire,  so  that  the  other  eight  might  probably 
have  been  saved.  Such  is  D*  Argents  account  in  his  MSmoire 
pour  servir  d  tfdstoire  du  Siege  de  OibraUar,  which  he  pub- 
lished at  Cadiz,  in  1783,  and  it  explains  pretty  clearly  now 
the  catastrophe  occurred,  without  attributing  it  as  some 
French  biographers  have  done,  to  perfidy  and  jealousy  on 
the  part  of  the  Spaniards.  There  was  mismanagement  no 
doubt  both  by  the  French  and  Spanish  commanders,\and 
D'Ar^n  himself  was  evidently  mistaken  with  regard  to  the 
security  of  his  batteries  against  red-hot  balls.  D' Argon  aftw- 
wards  served  in  the  French  army  at  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  assisted  in  the  conquest  of  Holland.  In  1 795  he 
published  Considirations  mHtcdres  et  Politioues  sur  les 
Fbrtiflcattons,  in  which  he  condensed  all  that  he  had  pre- 
viously written  on  the  subject  He  was  made  a  senator  in 
1799,  and  died  the  following  vear  at  his  estate  near  AuteuO. 
(See  the  account  of  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  in  Coxe's  Memoirs 
of  the  Kings  of  Spain  of  the  House  of  Bourbon ;  and 
Captain  Drinkwater's  Account  of  the  late  Siege  qf  Gibraltar, 
&C.,  Lond.  1785.) 

ARCOT,  a  considerable  district  of  Hindostan,  fbrming 
part  of  the  Cumatic  (see  Carnatic).  The  territory  thus 
named  is  subdivided  into  the  two  districts  of  northern  and 
southern  Aroot ;  both  of  which  are  under  the  government  of 
the  Madras  presidency.  They  are-  situated  between  the 
1 1th  and  14  th  parallels  of  horth  lat.  and  the  78th  and  80th 
degrees  of  east  long.  Northern  Arcot  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Cuddapah  and  Nellore ;  on  the  east  by  the  district 
of  Chingleput  and  the  sea ;  on  the  south  by  southern  Arcot ; 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Balaghaut  the  high  central  table- 
land of  Cuddapah.  Southern  Aroot  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  northern  division  of  Arcot ;  on  the  east  by  the  sea 
and  the  Chingleput  district ;  bn  the  south  by  Tamore  and 
Trichinopoly ;  and  its  western  boundary  is  formed  by  the 
district  of  Salem  and  the  Balaghaut  region.  This  district 
comprehended  Pondicherr>%  during  the  time  in  which  that 
settlement  was  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  Chingleput, 
the  Jaghire,  or  tract  obtained  by  the  East  India  Company 
in  1750  and  1763  by  grants  from  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  in 
return  for  services  rendered  to  his  fhther  and  himself,  was 
also  formerly  included  within  the  limits  of  Arcot 

It  was  doubtless  owing  to  the  frequent  wars  of  which 
these  districts  were  the  seat,  and  which  raged,  for  so  long  a 
time  during  the  infancy  of  the  British  empire  in  the  Cfar- 
natic,  that  the  condition  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants  be- 
came so  deplorable.  The  agriculture  of  Aroot  depends  for  its 
prosperity  upon  irrigation ;  but  it  appeared,  upiMi  a  survey 
ms/de  in  1810,  that  of  2698  large  tanks  451  were  then  out  of 
repair,^nd  of  1 322  smaller  tanks  the  still  greater  proportion  of 
5 1 0  were  useless,  while  the  water-courses  from  rivers,  springs, 
and  wells,  wore  scarcely  in  a  better  condition.  The  peace  of 
the  qpuntrv  being  restored,  and  an  improved  system  of  ma- 
nagement having  been  adopted  by  the  Company  *s  govern- 
ment about  the  time  just  mentioned,  the  prosperity  of  the  dis- 
trict has  been  in  a  ^reat  degree  restored.  At  that  time  (1810) 
the  northern  district  contained  3599,  and  the  southern  dis- 
trict 3988  villages ;  the  gross  collection  of  the  puUie  revenvi* , 
amounted,  in  1817,  to  1,3622,279  pagodas,  about  550,001^. 
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Five  jwn  after  that  time,  in  1822,  the  total  populatioii  was 
stated  by  the  Company *s  oollectors  to  be  1,347,312,  neariy 
two-thirds  of  whom  inhabited  northern  Arcot 

The  lands  throughout  the  districts  are  for  the  most  part 
held  by  an  industrious  race  of  yeomanry  or  small  proprietary 
cultivators,  either  iif  severalty,  or  in  joint  villa^  commu- 
nities. These  cultivators  pay  their  proportions  of  the  re- 
venue chargeable  on  the  land  which  they  occupy  direct  into 
the  treasury  of  the  state,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
lemindars  or  great  proprietors,  as  is  the  case  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  Hindostan. 

The  whole  of  these  districto  were,  in  1 801,  formally  ceded 
hy  treaty  to  the  East  India  Company  by  the  nabob  of  the 
damatic,  Axim  ul  Omrah.  On  this  occasion  the  British 
government  undertook  to  adjust  the  claims  made  by  the 
creditors  of  the  nabob,  for  whose  satisfaction  an  annual 
revenue  of  340,000  pagodas  was  set  apart  Commissioners 
were  in  conse^noe  appointed  both  in.  India  and  in  London 
for  the  investigation  of  the  daims,  and  these  boards  have 
been  in  existence  and  in  operation  since  1805,  endeavouring 
to  unravel  the  intricacies  in  which  the  aocounto  were  in- 
volved for  fraudulent  purposes.  Out  of  a  sum  exceeding 
thirty  millions  sterling  claimed  against  the  estete  of  the 
nabob,  the  commissioners  have  set  aside  claims  to  the 
amount  of  upwards  of  twenty-seven  millions  on  the  groimds 
of  fraud,  and  of  diat  very  common  crime  in  India,  forgery. 

The  northern  and  southern  divisions  of  Arcot  now  form 
separate  collectorates  under  the  Company.  The  northern 
division  includes  Sativaid,  Pjilicat,  Coongoody  in  the  Barra- 
mahal,  part  of  Balashaut,  and  the  westerif  pollams  or  ze- 
mindaries.    The  souUiem  division  includes  Cuddalore. 

The  chief  rivers  of  the  district  are  the  Panaur  or  Punnair, 
which  rises  in  the  province  of  Mvsore,  from  which  it  flows 
in  a  south-easteriy  direction  till  it  foils  into  the  sea  at 
Cuddalore  after  a  course  of  about  250  miles  from  ito  source. 
The  Palaur  or  Milk  river  has  ito  source  very  near  that  of 
the  Panaur,  but,  taking  a  different  course,  flows  first  to  the 
south,  and  then  to  the  north-east,  and  after  a  winding  course 
of  about  220  miles  foils  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  near  to 
Sadras.  [For  a  description  of  soil,  productions,  and  foce  of 
the  country,  see  Carnatic]  (RennelFs  Memoir  of  a  Mop 
of  Hindoitan;  Hamilton's  East  India  Cfazetieer;  Report 
of  Committee  qftke  Howe  of  Commons  on  the  Affairs  qf 
India,  1832.) 

ARCOT  (City).  The  Mussuhnan  capital  of  the  Carnatic 
is  built  on  the  south  side  of  the  Palaur,  in  12^  54'  N.  lat 
and  79^  23'  £.  long.  It  is  a  place  of  very  ffreat  antiquity. 
For  an  Indian  fortress,  Arcot  was  a  fAace  of  some  strength, 
having  been  a  regularly  built  citadel.  Siqce  the  cession  of 
the  district  of  An^  to  ue  East  India  Company  the  principal 
defences  of  the  place  have  been  destroycKi,  part  of  the  ex- 
tensive area  of  the  fort  has  been  brought  under  cultivation, 
and  the  only  use  now  made  of  the  ramparts  is  to  con- 
stitute a  defence  against  the  inundations  of  the  Palaur,  for 
which  purpose  abne  they  are  kept  in  repair  on  that  side  of 
the  city. 

The  town,  which  is  inclosed  by  walls,  is  almost  entirely  of 
modem  erection.  It  contaiiis  the  palace  of  the  former  na- 
bobs of  Arcot ;  the  principal  gateway  of  the  palace  is  entire, 
but  the  rest  of  the  building  is  a  heap  of  ruins. 

The  nabob,  Anwar  c^  Deen,  was  killed  in  battle, 
and  the  place  was  taken  in  1749  by  Chunda  Saheb,  who 
favoured  the  French  interests  in  the  Carnatic  In  two 
years,  the  ci^  with  its  garrison  of  1100  men  surren- 
desed  to  200  Europeans  and  300  Sepahis  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  (afterwards  Lord)  Clive,  who  had  subse- 
quently to  defend  his  conquest,  which  he  did  successfully, 
aeainst  a  very  superior  French  force  assisted  by  numerous 
allies,  and  whom  he  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  at  the  end  of 
fifty  days.  The  fort  sub^uently  foil  into  tne  possession  of 
some  natives  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  French,  but  it 
was  again  token  by  the  English  under  Colonel  Coote,  in  the 
beginning  of  1 760,  after  the  battle  of  Wandiwash.  In  1 780 
it  surrendered  to  Hyder  Ali,  and  suffered  greatly,  both  while 
it  was  in  his  hands  and  afterwards,  through  the  mismanage- 
ment of  the  nabob's  government.  From  the  wretohed 
state  into  which  it  then  fell,  the  city  has  been  recovering 
since  it  passed,  in  1801,  into  the  possession  of  the  English. 
The  principal  inhabitanto  are  Mohammedans,  who  speak 
the  Ilindostanee  dialect.  The  bed  of  the  PaUur,  which  is 
here  half  a  mile  wide,  is  sometimes  nearly  dry,  and  at  other 
times  is  so  swollen  by  the  rains  that  its  waters  would  inun- 
4at9  the  streete  but  for  theembankmento  already  described. 


Aroot  is  73  British  miles  ttom  Madras,  722  milet  from 
Bombay,  1070  from  Calcutta,  and  1160  from  Agra.  (Mill's 
History  of  British  India;  Rennell*s  Memoir  e/  a  Mm  qf 
Hindostan;  Report  of  a  Committee  cf  the  House  qf  Com- 
mons on  the  Affairs  qf  India,  1832.) 

ARCTIC  CIRCLE.  The  torm  arctic  is  derived  from 
the  Greek,  and  signifies  literally  qf  or  belonging  tothe  bwr, 
meaning  the  conntellation  of  that  name.  Arctic  circle  had 
formerly  a  different  signification  from  that  which  it  now  has. 
Amon^  the  Grreeks  it  meant  the  parallel  to  the  equator 
which  just  touches  the  horison,  being  entirely  above  it,  and 
which  therefore  separates  those  paruleU  which  are  always 
above,  from  those  which  are  partly  above  and  partly  below, 
the  horizon.  (See  Strabo,  Casaub.  p.  95)  Similarly  the 
antarctic  circle  (if  the  phrase  were  used)  would  be  a  parallel 
to  the  equator  which  touches  the  horizon,  being  entirelv 
below  it,  and  which  therefore  separates  those  parallels  which 
never  rise  above,  hom  those  which  are  partly  below  and 
parUy  above,  the  horizon.  Thus  every  different  latitude  had 
a  different  arctic  circle ;  and  in  the  latitude  in  which  astro- 
nomy was  first  cultivated,  the  great  bear  just  swept  the  sea, 
and  aid  not  set,  whence  the  boundary  drole  obtained  its  name. 

In  the  modem  sense  of  the  torm,  it  is  one  fixed  circle,  or 
very  nearly  so ;  and  the  first  use  of  it  as  such  is  found  in 
the  celebrated  treatise  on  the  sphere,  by  Hol3r«eood,  better 
known  by  the  name  of  Sacrobosco,  published  hi  the  twelfth 
century.  For  the  completo  meaning  of  the  torm,  we  refer  to 
Day.  We  can  only  here  briefly  renund  the  reader  that  at  the 
equator  all  days  arq  equal ;  that  in  going  northwards  from  the 
equator,  the  day  of  the  summer  solstice  lengthens  as  the  lati- 
tude increases,  until  we  reach  the  pole,  where  there  is  but 
one  day  and  night  in  the  year,  of  six  months  each.  There 
must  therefore  be  some  circle  of  the  globe,  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  at  which  the  longest  or  summer  solstice  day  is 

1'ust  twenty-four  hours ;  and  an  opposite  circle  in  the  southern 
lemisphere,  at  which  the  sun  does  not  appear  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  first  is  the  arctic,  the  second  the  antarctic, 
cirde  of  the  earth.  We  need  hardly  say,  that  at  the  day  of 
iheunnter  solstice  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, there  is  a  day  of  twenty-four 
hours  in  length  at  the  antarctic  circle. 

Pandp  i/^,  2.)  are  the  north  and  south 
poles  of  the  earth,  the  lines  through 
which  serve  to  remind  us  of  the  eartb*s 
axis.  A  B  is  the  equator,  and  O  H  and 
O  L  are  the  directions  in  which  the  sun 
is  seen  at  the  northern  summer  and 
winter  solstices,  that  is,  the  line  which 
points  to  the  sun  rises  and  falls  between 
H  O  and  O  L  twice  in  a  year.  We  do 
not  consider  the  appforent  motion  of  the  sun  round  the  earth, 
because,  as  the  sun  is  always  on  the  meridian  of  some  place, 
and  any  conclusion  respecting  day  and  night  drawn  from 
one  meridian  holds  good  for  any  other,  we  may  conceive 


Fig.} 


the  meridian  P  B  p  A  to  ii\ove  round  with  the  sun.  Or, 
to  consider  it  in  another  point  of  view,  instead  of  supposing 
the  sun  to  appear  to  move  round,  let  it  remain  in  the  fixed 
meridian,  PBpA,  and  increase  the  daily  rotation  of  the 
earth  by  a  quantity  equal  to  the  daily  motion  of  the  sun 
on  the  equator,  which  will  preserve  the  relative  rotations, 
leaving  us  only  to  take  notice  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  sun 
in  the  ecliptic ;  which  is  the  cause  of  the  peculiar  phenomena 
of  the  arctic  circle.  The  semicircle  O  v ,  in  the  first  figi\re, 
is  supposed  to  be  cut  out  and  applied  to  the  right  hand 
figure,  O  to  O,  in  such  manner  that  the  needle,  V,  shall  ^ 
always  bedirectly  opposite  to  the  sun.  In  the  figure  (2.)  are 
given  the  extreme  positions  of  O  V,  namely,  M  U  m,  at  the 
northern  summer,  N  W  n  at  the  northern  winter,  solstice. 
The  semicircle  O  V  covers  all  those  parts  of  the  earth  which  do 
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net  fee  the  nm,  md  tlte  rotetkm  ftnmd  tiie  axis,  Vp,  bnhgs 
eveit  |>art  of  the  earth  under  O  V  when  its  night  begma. 
M  N  and  m  n  are  the  arctie  and  antarctic  circles.  By  cut- 
ting out  a  semicircle  equal  to  O  V,  and  placing  it  in  difl^ht 
positions  on  the  second  figure,  the  ibllowing  will  appear,  en 
a  Uttle  consideration : — 

1.  At  the  summer  solstice  (when  V  is  at  U)  all  circles 
above  MN  will  be  in  light  fot  twenty- four  hours,  and  all 
below  m  n  in  darkness :  and  vice  ver9d  at  the  winter  solstice. 

2.  At  the  equinoxes  (V  is  at  A)  every  drcle  will  be  in 
.light  for  twelve  hours,  and  the  same  time  in  darkness. 

3.  During  the  passage  from  the  equinox  to  the  summer 
solstice  (V  moves  from  A  to  U),  at  every  moment  some 
circle  above  MN  emerges  entirely  into  light,  and  an  opposite 
circle  below  mn  begins  to  be  entirely  covered  by  darkness^ 
and  both  states  remain  until  the  return  of  the  circle  O  V 
in  the  next  quarter  of  the  year.  And  vice  vertd  for  the 
passage  ftom  the  equinox  to  the  winter  solstice  (when  V 
moves  from  A  to  W). 

4.  No  circle  lying  between  MN  and  wn  is  ever  entirely 
in  light  or  entirely  in  darkness. 

Hence,  to  find  the  duration  of  light  at  any  place  above 
the  arctic  circle,  that  is,  to  find  during  what  part  of  the 
year  the  sun  performs  his  daily  rotation  entirely  above 
the  horizon,  look  in  an  almanac  for  the  times  before  and 
after  the  summer  solstice,  at  which  the  declination  of  the 
sun  is  equal  to  the  polar  distance  (or  latitude  subtracted 
from  90*^-)  of  the  place.  Between  those  two  times  there 
is  perpetual  light.  For  example,  the  north  point  of  Nova 
Zembla  flatitude  75**,  polar  distance  15^)  has  perpetual 
light  between  May  1  and  August  1*2,  1834.  For  the  time 
of  perpetual  darkness  do  the  same  with  the  winter  solstice  : 
thus  there  is  perpetual  darkness  at  the  above-mentioned 
place  from  November  3,  1834,  to  February  9, 1835. 

The  north  polar  distance  of  the  arctic  circle  is  equal  to 
the  angle  HOB,  the  greatest  declination  of  the  sun,  or  the 
OBLIQUITY  of  the  ecli]rtic.    The  south  polar  distance  of  the 
antarctic  circle  is  the  same.    This  ouantity  changes  very 
slightly  from  year  to  year,    It  is  as  follows : — 
January  1.  1834,  23?  27'  39"'26 
January  1,  1835,  23^  27'  38"*  81 
decreasitig  at  present  by  about  half  a  second  yearly. 

The  arctic  and  antarctic  circles  are  the  boundaries  which 
separate  the  frigid  from  the  temperate  zones,  as  they  are 
called.  The  part  of  the  earth  included  within  each  of  the 
two  is  about  A-f^  per  cent,  of  the  Whole  surface  of  the  globe. 
The  best  known  points  through  or  near  which  the  arctic 
circle  passes  are  Cape  North  in  Iceland,  the  Maelstrom 
whirlpool,  the  mouth  of  the  Oby,  Behring's  Straits,  and  the 
south  of  Melville  Island.  For  discoveries  of  land  within  the 
antarctic  circle,  see  Antarctic  Ocean. 

The  arctic  and  antarctic  circles  of  the  heavens  occupy 
positions  with  respect  to  the  celestial  poles  similar  to  those 
occupied  by  the  same  circles  on  the  earth.  Thus  a  traveller 
going  round  the  arctic  circle  would  always  have  some  point 
of  the  celestial  arctic  circle  directly  over  head,  or  in  his  zenith. 
But  the  term  is  hardly  ever  employed  by  astronomers. 

In  all  that  jfrecedes  we  have  taken  no  notice  of  Rkfrac- 
TioN,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  raise  the  sun  a  little  towards 
the  nearest  pole  at  every  point  of  the  globe,  thus  lengthening 
the  day  and  diminishing  the  night.  In  some  latitudes  the 
effect  would  be  very  considerable,  and  would  increase  the 
duration  of  light  by  as  much  as  a  day. 

ARCTIC  FOX,  in  zoology,  a  small  species  of  fox  (Cam's 
lagopus),  celebrated  for  the  beauty  and  fineness  of  its  fur, 
which  has  long  been  considered  a  valuable  article  of  com- 
merce. The  colour  of  the  fur,  as  is  the  case  wilh  all  animals 
which  inhabit  very  high  latitudes,  varies  according  to  the 
season,  being  slatv  blue  in  summer,  and  pure  white  in 
winter.  It  is  mthe  latter  state  that  the  fur  is  most  esteemed, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  colour,  but  likewise  because  it  is 
of  a  closer  and  finer  quality  than  at  any  other  time.  The 
soles  of  the  feet  also  are  at  all  seasons  covered  with  a  thick 
coat  of  fur,  like  those  of  the  common  hare,  which  defends 
them  from  the  severity  of  the  snow,  and  is  a  character  like- 
wise common  to  most  other  northern  animals.  For  a  more 
detailed  account  of  the  form,  habits,  and  uses  of  the  Arctic 
fox,  see  the  articles  Fox  and  Fur  Tradb. 

A'RCTOMYS.     rSee  Marmot.] 

ARCTOSTA'PHYLOS,orbcar-berr)si8agenusofplante 
till  lately  considered  Uie  same  as  arbutus,  from  which  it  is 
essentially  distinguished  by  its  berries  containing  only  from 
one  to  five,  instead  of  a  great  many  seeds.    The  common 


bear-beiTT,  A.  uva  urti,  is  found  wild  hi  the 
parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  generally  otvr  the  whoU 
of  the  north  of  Europe.  It  is  a  Jtramng  shrubby  plant,  with 
leathery  dark  gree^  entire  leaves,  whieh  are  broadest  at 
their  upper  end.  The  flowers  are  white,  tinged  with  mk, 
small,  and  in  clusters.  The  berries  are  small,  and  ted  l^e 
those  of  the  hawthorn.  The  whole  plant  is  so  astringent 
that  it  has  been  employed  by  the  tanner  with  sooeess,  and 
also  in  dyeing  a  ^eyish  black  colour ;  it  is  no  doubt  the 
same  property  which  has  made  it  celebrated  fbr  its  effleaey 
ingravelly  complaints,  and  in  diseases  of  the  urinary  org«is. 
When  cultivated  it  requires  to  be  grown  in  peal  earth. 

ARCTU'RUS,  or  a  Bootis,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in 
the  constellation  Bootes.  It  derives  its  name  from  two 
Greek  words,  signifying  the  tail  of  the  bear,  and,  thoogh  not 
in  the  latter  consteHaUon,  it  is  very  nearly  in  a  right  line 
drawn  through  the  two  hinder  stars  of  the  tail  (2^  and  ^). 
It  rises  N.E.  by  £.  at  Greenwich,  and  is  on  the  meridian  in 
about  7|  hours  after  rising ;  which  takes  place  at  half  past 
seven  a.m.,  on  the  1  st  of  January,  and  abmit  two  hours  later 
fbr  the  first  of  every  succeeding  month.  Its  mean  places  are 
as  follows : 


Right  Ascension. 
'  h.  m.    s. 


January  1,  1834,  14  8  5*6 
January  1,  1835,  14  8  8' 3 


Peelloiittoti. 

20«»«'1"-5N. 
90    2  49*57 


Its  annual  increase  of  right  ascension  is  2»'734  ;  its  annual 
decrease  of  declination  18'''96.  This  is  not  aU  owing  to 
precession  and  nutation,  as  the  star  has  a  proper  motion, 
(or  change  of  place  relatively  to  surrounding  stars,)  which 
(Mem,  Boy,  Astron,  Soc.,vol.  v.,  p.  165)  cau^  a  decrease 
both  in  right  ascension  and  declination,  as  follows : 

ATeraga  yeavly  deerPMe  of 
R.  A.  Decl. 

1756—1800         l^ai         l"-94 
1800—1830         1"14^      1    -99 

Formerly  the  conclusion  was  sometimes  drawn  that  Anstums 
was  the  nearest  star  to  our  system,  fVcm  its  being  a  brilliant 
star  with  so  decided  a  proper  motion.  This,  which  was 
but  a  faint  presumption  at  the  time,  is  now  overturned  by  the 
known  feet  that  there  are  much  smaller  stars  (/« Cassioposie, 
fbr  example)  which  have  much  larger  proper  motions. 

ARCY,  GROTTO  OF,  a  singular  excavation  in  the 
mass  of  a  hill  which  stretches  into  the  valley  of  the  Uttle 
river  Cure,  a  feeder  of  the  Yonne  in  France,  it  is  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Yonne,  about  a  league  south  of  the  Uttle  town 
of  Vermanton.  A  narrow  path  over  a  hill  covered  with  wood 
conducts  to  the  entrance  of  tlie  protto,  which  contains  a  num- 
ber of  apartments,  some  of  which  are  more  than  1500  or 
1800  feet  long ;  but  they  rarely  rise  to  the  height  of  20  feet. 
In  the  first  two  apartments  are  fbund  large  blocks  or  masses 
of  stone  lying  in  greater  or  less  profusion  on  the  ground ;  and 
in  the  second  apartment  is  also  a  small  pool  a^ut  1 20  feet 
in  diameter,  the  depth  of  which  is  not  known.  Its  waters 
are  cleai*  and  fit  for  drinking.  The  apailments  farther  In 
are  distinguished  by  the  number  and  variety  of  the  crystal- 
lizations which  either  hang  fi-om  the  roof  (stalactites),  or  rise 
column-like  from  the  ground  (stalagmites);  they  are  formed 
by  the  water  which  filters  through  the  over-arching  rock,  and 
forms  a  deposit  about  the  orifice  fVom  which  it  issues,  as 
well  as  on  that  part  of  the  ground  on  which  it  drops.  As 
the  cr}'stallization8  risinfr  from  below  are  tl^us  exactly  under 
those  depending  from  the  roof,  they  frequently  unite  and 
form  pillars  Which  appear  to  support  the  roof  of  the  vaults. 
Manv  of  these  cr}staUizations  are  capable  of  receiving  a 
polish. 

In  the  Dictionnaire  Universel  de  la  France  (Paris,  1804-5), 
these  caverns  are  described  as  abandoned  stone-quarries, 
in  which  time  has  obliterated  the  traces  of  human  labour  ; 
but  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Encyc.  AfSthodique 
ascribes  them  to  the  effect  of  the  waters  of  the  Cure,  (one 
channel  of  which,  entering  the  hill  a  little  above  the 
entrance  of  the  grotto,  undermines  and  traverses  it,  emerg- 
ing on,  the  other  side,  and  having  sufficient  stream  to  turn 
a  mill,)  and  to  other  subterraneous  waters.  It  is  acknow- 
ledged, however,  that  the  stone  with  which  the  cathedral  of 
Auxerre  is  built  was  taken  from  this  place ;  and  if  so,  the 
caves,  to  whatever  their  origin  may  be.ascribed,  have  been  at 
least  enlarged  in  some  parts  by  the  hand  of  man.  (Encyc, 
Mkhodique ;  Diet  Umv.  de  la  France ;  Malte  Brun.) 

ARD,  LOCH.    [See  Forth.] 

ARDAGH,  now  a  decayed  village^in  the  county  of 
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Langfoid,  in  IrtUnd,  about  five  miles  S.E.  of  the  town 
of  thai  nutm,  -was  once  a  place  of  considerable  import- 
vum:  at  it  gives  name  to  a  barony,  one  of  the  six  into  which 
the  oounty  is  divided,  and  to  a  bishc^ric  now  united  with 
the  aFchbishoprie  of  Tuam.  The  parish,  a  rectory  in  the 
diocese  of  Araagh,  had  a  population  in  1821  (^  4942  per- 
sons. Tbtre  is  a  ehuroh,  and  some  remains  of  the  antient 
cathedral,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  small  building, 
though  of  very  great  antiquity,  as.  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  not  k>ng  after  the  conversion  of  the  natives. 
There  is  also  a  free  school  Ibr  fifty  children  (thirty4wo  boys 
and  eighteen  girls),  twenty  of  whom  are  educated  at  the 
expense  of  the  dean  of  Aidagh.  There  are  two  ftdrs,  viz., 
April  5,  and  August  26. 

The  iee  of  Anugh  has  undergone  great  changes.  It  was 
founded  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century ;  united  in  1658 
'  te  the  see  of  Kilmore;  separated  in  1692,  but  reunited  in 
the  same  year;  again  detached  in  1741,  and  united  with 
the  see  of  Tuam>  though  it  is  in  the  ecclesiastical  province 
of  Armagh. 

It  is  a  small  diocese,  containing  only  twenty-five  benefices, 
which  comprehend  Uiirty-seven  parishes;  but  it  extends 
into  six  counties.  It  is  separated  from  the  diocese  of 
Tuam  by  that  of  Blphin.  It  has  a  dean  and  archdeacon,  but 
ne  ehapter.  The  temporalities  are  destined,  upon  the  first 
vaoaney  of  the  see,  to  fbrm  part  of  the  fund  for  defiraving 
the  expenses  hitherto  raised  by  the  vestry  cess.  Ardagh 
is  ^n  68^  8f  N.  lat,  f^  «9'  W.  long. 

ARDBA  iVieittot),  the  heron,  a  genus  of  birds  un- 
der which  limuBas  oempreihended  the  cranes  and  several 
other  divisions  now  formed  into  distinct  genera  by  modem 
naturalists.  M.  Vieillot  followed  Buffon  in  making  four 
difisions  of  the  herons ;  but  Temminck,  who  has  paid  pecu- 
liar attentien  to  these  birds,  arranges  them  under  one  genus 
and  two  sections.  We  prefer,  however,  on  account  of  its 
distinetness,  the  arrangement  of  M.  Vieillot,  which  has  been 
partly  foUowed  by  Lesson,  Drapiez,  and  Baron  Cuvier.  The 
genus  jMia,  as  limited  by  Vieillot,  is  thus  characterised : 

Bill  strong,  straight,  or  slightly  curved,  compressed, 
aemniiiated,  sharp,  in  most  species  findy  toothed ;  the  upper 
mandible  somewlutt  clmnnelled,  and  usually  notched  towards 
the  tijp ;  nostrils  on  the  side,  almost  at  the  base,  slit  length- 
wise m  the  groove,  and  half  shut  by  a  membrane ;  eyes  with 
a  naked  eirde  around  them  extending  to  the  bill ;  legs 
long,  lender,  and  either  half-naked  or  feathered  down  to  the 
shank  (tarMi) ;  the  middle  fore-toe  united  to  the  outer  one 
by  a  short  membrane ;  the  back-toe  articulated  interioriy, 
and  upon  the  same  level  as  the  others ;  the  second  and  third 
quill  feathers  of  the  wings  the  longest. 

Among  the  genera  separated  from  Ardea,  are  Anthro- 
pd(dee,  Eedearica,  Grus,  Cariama,  Nycticorax,  and  Ciconia ; 
but  considerable  difference  of  opinion  seems  to  exist  with 
respect  to  these  and  a  few  other  allied  genera  which  have 
been  proposed.  The  bitterns,  however,  though  popularlv 
distinguished  ttam  the  herons,  cannot,  we  think,  with  mucn 
propriety  be  separated  from  Ardea. 

ARDEBIL,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Azeri)iian,  is 
situated,  accoxding  to  Jaubert,  in  38°  14'  N.  lat.,  and  about 
48°  19'  E.  Ion.  from  Greenwich,  in  a  fertile  plain  encompassed 
by  hills,  at  a  distance  of  thirty  hours*  march  from  Tauriz  (or 
Tebriz),  and  about  seven  and  a  half  fh)m  the  western  border 
of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Monteith  gives  the  lat.  at  38°  1 0'  20"; 
Olearius  at  38°  5'.  A  chain  of  hills,  which  separates  Azer- 
b^jan  from  Ghilan,  keeps  off  the  noxious  mnas  that  prevail 
in  the  sultry  lowlatid  of  the  latter  province:  it  is  probably 
in  allusion  to  this  circumstance,  and  to  its  advantageous 
situation  generally,  that  Ardebil  has  been  sumamed  Aba- 
dan4-Firuz,  '  the  abode  of  happiness.*  But  still  it  is  not  a 
very  healthy  place,  being  exposed  to  great  changes  of  tem- 
perature. The  trees  aTOut  Ardebil  do  not  begin  to  bud 
before  the  end  of  April,  which  shows  that  the  temperature 
of  the  place  is  much  affected  by  its  position  near  the  moun- 
tains. The  town  is  of  importance  as  an  emporium  in  the 
caravan  trade  of  Tiflis,  Derbend,  and  Baku,  with  Ispahan 
and  Teheran.  In  history,  Ardebil  is  remarkable  as  having 
given  birth  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Sufi  or  Safawi  rulers 
^f  Persia:  two  of  the  ancestors  of  this  family  of  kings. 
Sheikh  Safieddin  and  Sheikh  Heider,  are  buried  here; 
and  their  tombs  are  held  in  high  veneration,  as  the  se- 
pultures of  saints,  amonff  the  Mohammedans  of  the  Shiite 
seet.  Ardebil  contained  a  fine  library,  which  was  sent  to 
Russia  when  the  place  surrendered  to  Count  Soukhtaline. 
TMs  libnury  is  described  by  Olearius  (il  638,  Amster- 


dam ed.).  A  small  riv«r,  the  Balulukh,  runs  through  the 
town,  whidi  is  subject  to  inundations  when  the  snow  on 
the  surrounding  hills  begins  to  melt.  The  great  moun- 
tain of  Sevelan,  next  to  Ararat,  perhaps  the  highest  in  this 
country,  is  about  twenty- four  miles  west  of  Ardebil ;  its 
height  is  rouehly  computed  at  about  13,060  feet.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ardebil,  there  are  several  hot  and  mineral 
springs. 

ARDE'CHE,  a  department  in  France,  including  nearly 
the  whiAe  of  the  former  district  of  Vivarais  (so  called  from 
the  town  of  Viviers);  the  remaining  part  of  the  Vivarais, 
which  is  of  small  extent,  is  included  ii^  the  department  of 
Haute  Loire.  Ard^he  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north- 
west by  the  departments  of  Loire  and  Haute  Loire,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  range  of  the  C6vennes.  On  the 
west  it  has  the  department  of  Loz^re,  and  on  the  south 
that  (^  Gard.  The  eastern  boundary  along  the  whole 
lengrth  of  the  department  is  formed  by  the  Rhone,  which 
separates  it  from  the  department  of  l)rOme.  Its  greatest 
length  is  about  80  miles  from  N.  by  E.  to  S.  by  W.,  and  its 
breadth  about  42  or  43  miles.  The  superficial  extent  is 
about  2116  English  square  miles,  and  the  population  about 
328,000,  or  about  155  to  a  square  mile. 

The  geology  of  this  district  is  of  a  very  interesting  cha- 
racter from  the  abundance  of  volcanic  phenomena  which  it 
presents.  (See  Vblay  and  Vivarais,  and  Ce'vbnnks.) 
Tlie  principal  heights  are  along  the  western  boundary  of 
the  department  in  the  chain  of  the  C^vennes.  Mezen, 
which  IS  iust  on  the  boundary,  is  5820  feet  in  height,  and 
Gterbier  de  Jones,  firom  which  the  Loire  rises,  is  5125  feet. 
(See  Orographie  de  V Europe ;  and  Comn,  to  the  Almanac 
for  1833.)  Indeed,  the  western  part  of  the  department  is 
cfqusd  in  elevation  to  almost  any  in  central  Fmnoe.  From 
these  high  luids  descend  the  streams  which  by  their  union 
form  the  Canoe,  the  Doux,  the  Erieux,  and  the  Arddche, 
which  fall  into  the  Rhone  in  the  order  (from  north  to  south) 
in  which  their  names  occur.  Of  these  the  Ard^che  alone 
appears  to  be  navigable.  The  northern  and  western  parts 
of  the  department  abound  in  granite  and  sandstone,  and 
yield  rich  iron  ore,  coal,  clay  for  earthenware,  and  the  finest 
kaolin  for  porcelain.  Near  Toumon,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone,  are  several  lead-mines,  and  indications  of  copper 
have  been  observed  near  St  Laurent  les  Bains,  in  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  department 

The  lower  grounds  along  the  bank  of  the  Rhone,  and  in 
the  southern  districts  near  Aubenas,  produce  the  mulberry 
and  the  vine ;  the  more  mountainous  parts  yield  the  chestnut  ^ 
and  the  walnut  and  afford  pasturage  to  herds  of  cattle.  The 
wines  of  St.  Peray  and  Comas  are  much  esteemed.  On 
the  loftiest  summits  the  snow  lies  eight  months  in  the  year : 
the  department,  from  ito  unequal  elevation,  has  a  great 
variety  x>f  climate. 

The  capital  of  the  department  is  Privas  (population  4000), 
on  the  nver  Ouvese,  an  insignificant  stream  which  flows 
into  the  Riione.  U  Argentidre  (population  near  3000)  and 
Toumon  (population  3600)  ore  sub-prefoctures  or  capitals 
of  arrondissemens.  But  these  towns,  which  derive  much  of 
their  importance  from  their  political  rank,  are  inferior  in 
population  to  Annonay  in  the  north,  and  Aubenas  and  Le 
Bourg  St  Andeol  in  the  south  of  the  department  These  have 
respectively  8000,  5000,  and  between  4000  and  5000  inha- 
bitanto.  Aubenas  is  the  great  mart  for  the  wine  and  chestnuts 
of  Ardeche.  It  has  two  well-attended  fairs  in  the  vear  for 
the  sale  of  silk,  which  their  mulberry  trees  enable  the  inha- 
bitants to  produce.  The  cotton  manufacture  is  carried  on 
here ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  dye-houses,  tan-yards, 
com  and  oil  mills,  and  silk  manu&ctories.  Near  Le  Bourg 
St  Andeol  are  the  remains  of  an  antient  temple  of  the 
Gauls,  among  which  are  some  nearly  defaced  bas-reliefs. 
For  other  of  the  places  above-mentioned,  see  Priyas,  An- 
GRNTiKRX  L*,  TouRNON,  and  Annonay.  This  departolient 
is  in  the  l^ishopric  of  Viviers,  a  small  town  on  the  Rhone, 
a  litde  north  of  the  Bourg  St.  Andeol  akeady  noticed.  It  is 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale  (Assise  Ck>urt) 
of  Nismes ;  and  sends  three  members  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  The  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  ignorant  and 
superstitious.  (Malte  Brun;  Balbi;  Diet.  GSog.  de  la 
Prance;  Eneyc.  Mdthodique.) 

ARDE'CHE,  a  river  of  IP'rance,  which  rises  in  the  C^ 
venues,  and  flows  first  to  the  E.  then  to  the  S.  or  S.  by  W., 
and  then  turning  S.E.  empties  itself  into  the  Rhone  a  Uttle 
above  Pont  St  Esprit  (D.  of  Gard),  forming,  in  the  lower 
part  of  its  course,  the  boundary  of  the  department  of  Ar- 
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AMie.  This  stream  is  perhaps  ahoat  sixty  miles  bng, 
hut  is  not  navigahle  for  more  ihan  ahout  ten  miles.  The 
river  passes  under  the  natural  hridee  of  Arc,  ahout  eighteen 
or  twenty  miles  ahove  its  outfal.  This  natural  hridge  con- 
sists of  a  very  hard  ^yish  limestone  rock,  forming  an  arch 
through  which  the  nver  flows. 
"  It  has  heen  used  as  a  passage  over  the  river  ever  since 
the  Roman  oonouest.  The  road  way  is  elevated  nearly  200 
French,  or  212  English  feet  ahove  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  arch  has  an  elevation  of  ninety  French,  or  hetweea 
ninety-flve  and  ninety-six  English  feet,  and  the  breadth  near 
the  base  is  about  163  Frendi,  or  173  English  feet  The 
length  of  this  tunnel  or  arch  is  not  given  by  our  authorities. 

Geographers  have  spoken  of  it  as  originally  a  work  of  na- 
ture, but  perfected  by  the  hand  of  man.  The  writer  of  the 
article  Ardeehe  in  the  EncycUfidie  MithocUoue  (Giog, 
Physique),  is  of  opinion  that  the  river  has.  worn  this  passage 
through  the  rocks  round  which  it  once  took  its  course ;  having 
first  effected  a  small  opening,  and  gradually  enlarged  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  Malte  Brun  (GSographte  Umveraelle) 
affirms  that  the  arch  does  not  exhibit  any  marks  of  the  rock 
having  been  worn  away  by  the  stream ;  and  denies,  not  only 
that  Uie  river  originally  formed,  but  even  that  it  has  at  all 
enlarged  the  opening.  He  considers  it  a  natural  cavern 
formed  by  the  decay  of  the  rock  on  the  bank  of  the  river : 
and  observes,  that  a  tendency  to  decay  is  one  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  kind  of  limestone  which  composes  the 
mass.    {Encyc.  MHhodique ;  Malte  Brun.) 

ARDEE  (or  ATHEHDEE),  a  market  town,  in  the 
barony  of  Ardee,  county  of  Louth,  Ireland,  forty-three  miles 
N.  by  W.  of  Dublin,  on  the  Lifford  and  Derry  road.  It  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  river  Dee,  which  is  a  small 
stream  uniting  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Lagan,  and 
flowing  into  the  Irish  sea.  The  town  had  in  1821  a  popu- 
lation of  3588  persons,  and  the  r^st  of  the  parish  contained 
1 773.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  which  has  been  united  from 
time  immemorial  with  these  of  Shenlis,  Smermore,  and 
Stackallen,  and  from  a  later  period  with  the  rectory  and 
vicarage  of  Killdemock.  The  united  jmrishcs  are  in  the 
diocese  and  province  of  Armagh.  There  are  in  the  town 
two  schools  on  Erasmus  Smith's  foundation,  one  containing 
eighty-four  boys,  and  the  other  eighty  girls,  on  the  Lancas- 
terian  system ;  there  is  also  a  dispensary. 

Ardee  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  Parliament,  but 
lost  its  franchise  with  the  Union';  it  has  four  fairs  in  the 
year.  It  gives  the  title  of  baron  to  the  Brabazon  family, 
earls  of  Meath. 

Ardee  was  antiently  a  walled  town,  and  defended  also  by 
a  strong  castle,  erected  bv  Roger  de  Pippard,  lord  of 
Atherdee,  about  the  close  of  the  twelfth  or  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  There  were  two  monastic  establish- 
ments here ;  an  hospital  for  Crouched  Friars,  following  the 
rule  of  St  Augustin,  founded  in  1207  by  the  above-men- 
tioned Roger  de  Pippard,  and  a  Carmelite  friary,  the 
church  of  which,  filled  with  men,  women,  and  children,  was 
burned  by  the^cots  and  Irish  under  Edward  Bruce  in 
1313.  Near  the  town  is  a  remarkable  mound  called  Castle 
Guard,  of  ninety  feet  perpendicular  height,  600  feet  in  circuit 
at  the  base,  and  140  feet  at  the  summit.  It  is  tastefully 
planted,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  deep  and  wide  trench,  or, 
according  to  other  accounts,  a  double  ditch  and  vallum  (t.  e, 
embankment).  The  remains  of  two  structures,  one  seem- 
ingly a  -castle  or  tower,  and  the  other  a  kind  of  parapet, 
are  on  the  summit.  These  mounds,  which  the  Irish  call 
rath^t  and  attribute  to  the  Danes,  are  more  numerous  in 
'  the  county  of  Louth  thap  in  any  other  county.  (Carlisle's 
Top,  Diet,  of  Ireland;  Travellers  New  Guide  ihrotigk 
Ireland,  ^. ;  Beaufort's  Mem.  of  a  Map  of  Ireland,  Sire.) 
53"  50'  N.  lat ,  6**  30'  W.  long,  from  Greenwich. 

ARDEN,  the  woodland  district  of  the  county  of  War- 
wick. This  name,  which,  from  its  occurrence  in  the  northern 
part  of  France  and  elsewhere  [see  Ardennes],  we  may  sup- 
pose was  a-common  Celtic  designation  for  a  forest,  was  given 
to  this  most  extensive  of  the  antient  British  fcfrests.  It  is 
said  to  have  reached  from  the  banks  of  the  Avon  to  the  Trent 
on  the  north,  and  to  the  Severn  on  the  west ;  and  to  hai» 
been  bounded  on  the  cast  by  an  imaginary  line  from  Burton 
upon  Trent  to  High  Cross,  the  point  of  intersection  of  Wat- 
ling  Street  and  the  Foss-way  on  the  border  of  Warwickshire 
'  ana  Leicestershire.  Drayton,  in  his  *  Poly-olbion,'  (the 
13lh  song,)  says, 

Tliat  init;hly  Arden  held,  even  in  her  heiKht  of  pride ; 
Hft  oDehaad  touehinf  Trent,  tho  other  Severn  s  side. 


Upon  the  division  of  SB«;land  into  abires,  tiiisimmenM 
wild  was  divided  between  different  counties,  and  only  diat 
part  which  was  included  in  Warwickshire  retained  itaname : 
though  perhaps  '  Dean,*  the  name  of  a  forest  on  the  borders 
of  Gloucestershire  and  Monmouthshire,  may  be  a  relic  of  it. 

Although  there  isi  no  longer  a  continuouB  forest  in  tiiis 
district,  yet  it  is  still  the  Iwst  wooded  part  of  the  county, 
affording  plenty  of  timber,  consisting  of  almost  all  kinds  of 
forest  trees,  but  especially  oaks. 

Several  places  preserve  the  name,  as  Henley  in  Arden- 
Hampton  in  Arden,  &c.  (Drayton  s  Pokf-olbicn,  with  Sel- 
den*s  illustrations;  Beauties  of  En^md  and  Wales; 
Marshals  Review  of  the  Agricultural  Reports  qf  the  Mid- 
land Counties.) 

ARDENNES,  a  mountainous,  or  rather  hilly  region  on 
the  northern  frontier  of  France,  between  the  rivers  Mouse 
and  Moselle,  situated  partly  in  France,  in  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Luxembourg,  in  the  Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia,  and  in 
Belgium.  The  name  of  the  region  is  antient ;  the  Ardu- 
enna  Silva  is  mentioned  by  Julius  Csssar  (Bell.  Gall.  1.  v.  vi.) 
by  Strabo  (Geogr.  I.  iv.),  and  bv  Tacitus  (Ann,  1.  iiL  42X 
Ardennes  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  northern  departments  in 
the  modem  subdivision  of  France,  and  is  apart  of  the  antient 
provinces  of  Picardy  and  Champagne.  The  Ardennes,  or, 
as  the  region  is  sometimes  called,  tne  Forest  of  Ardennes, 
extends  from  the  hills  of  Thi^rache  in  Picardy,  on  the  left 
of  the  Mouse,  to  those  of  the  Hautes  leagues  and  the  banks 
of  the  river  Roer,  in  the  form  of  a  half  moon ;  and  the  hilly 
parts  of  the  Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  as  well  as  the  mountainous 
district  called  the  Eifel,  which  extends  to  the  Rhine,  and  con- 
tains numerous  extinct  volcanos,  belong  to  the  same  system. 
The  mean  elevation  of  the  Ardennes,  according  to  Dumont 
(Memoire  sur  la  Constitution  Physique  de  la  Province  de 
Idige,  Bruxelles,  1832),  is  about  470  metres,  or  1540  Eng- 
lish feet,  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  its  highest  point.  La 
Baraque  Michel,  is  680  metres,  or  2230  feet  The  mountain 
Schneifel,  in  the  environs  of  Prum,  according  to  Steinm- 
ger,  is  2132  feet  Omalius  d'Halloy,  in  his  Mimoires  Gio- 
logiqties,  observes,  that  the  Ardennes  afford  a  proof  that  die 
direction  of  streams  is  not  always  a  sure  indication  of  the 
general  slope  of  a  country ;  that  the  table-land  of  Langres, 
in  the  department  of  the  Haute  Mame,  which  forms  die 
water-shea  of  rivers  which  flow  into  the  North  Sea,  the  At- 
lantic, and  the  Mediterranean,  has,  on  that  account,  been 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  elevated  parts  of  France,  and 
that  it  has  been  supposed  that,  frcnn  that  point,  ti^ere  b  a 
slope  to  the  north,  west,  and  south ;  that  the  table-land  of 
Langres  is  only  1495  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
whereas  the  river  Mouse,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  it,  tra- 
verses, between  Mezidres  and  Givet,  136  miles  to  the  north, 
a  table-land  which  has  an  elevadon  of  more  than  1640  feet. 
The  Ardennes,  although  a  high  region,  cannot  be  called 
mountainous;  there  are  extensive  tracts  where  only  very 
low  hills  or  gentle  undulations  are  observed.  But  in  those 
parts  which  are  traversed  by  the  more  conaderable  rivers, 
such  as  the  Meuse,.  the  Semoy,  the  Ourte,  the  Sure,  the 
Warge,  and  the  Roer,  the  surface  is  broken  into  a  multi- 
tude of  valleys,  and  extremely  de^p  and  often  (wrv  narrow 
gorges,  with  steep  sloping  or  precipitoi/s  sides,  650  feet  high. 
These  great  water-courses  form,  as  it  were,  principal  trunks 
from  which  a  number  of  secondai^  valleys  branch  off,  frurow- 
ing  the  whole  surface  of  the  neighbouring  country^.  Thus 
the  Ardennes  contain  both  hilly  and  flat  districts ;  but  these 
last  are  lofty  table-lands,  having  the  same  general  elevation 
above  the  sea,  and  being  composed  of  the  same  materials. 

The  prevailing  rocks  of  the  Ardennes  are  clay-slate, 
grauwacke-slate,  grauwacke,  conglomerate,  quartz-rock,  and^ 
((uartzose  sandstones  in  various  modifications  of  colour  and 
internal  structure,  with  now  and  then,  but  very  rarely,  some 
thin  beds  of  limestone  and  of  calcareous  conglomerates. 
These  rocks  are  in  strata  generally  bearing  N.E.  and 
S.  W.,  often  highly  inclined,  sometimes  vertical,  but  seldom,  if 
ever,  horizontal.  They  maintain  a  considerable  uniformity 
both  of  composition  and  stratification  throughout  large  tracts. 
The  slaty  rocks  are  abundant,  and  afford,  in  some  places, 
excellent  roofing  slates;  there  are  extensive  quarries  of 
these  along  the  banks  of  the  Mouse,  and  they  are  carried 
to  great  dustances  from  the  facility  of  the  river-navigation. 
Excellent  whetstones,  both  for  coarse  and  fine  cutlery,  are 
largely  exported.  The  Ardennes  have,  hitherto  prov^  but 
poor  in  metallic  substances  except  iron ;  but  the  lead  minea 
of  Longvilly  and  the  antimony -mines  of  Goesdorf  were  nro- 
ductive.    Near  Liemeux,  an  oxide  of  manganese  is  woiked 
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in  a  ndne  6pen  to  the  day.  On  the  boTden  of  the  regkm 
towards  the  west  there  are  some  rich  iron  mines.  The  Mle- 
hrated  mineral  waters  of  Spa  issue  from  these  slaty  rocks. 

The  country  of  the  Ardennes  is  in  general  sterile ;  and  even 
in  the  best  part  of  it,  which  constitutes  the  French  depart- 
ment of  Ardennes,  Uiere  is  only  about  a  third  of  the  land 
in  cultivation.  There  are  vast  heaths  and  extensive  marshes 
which  can  only  be  approached  in  the  three  driest  months  (^ 
the  year.  These  heaths  are  called  Fasnes,  and  the  most 
elevated  part  of  the  region  on  the  south-east  is  called  Les 
Hautes  Fagnes.  There  are  extensive  forests  of  oak  and 
beech  ;  more  rarely,  of  alder,  ash,  and  birch.  Pines  and  firs 
occur  but  seldom.  The  people  of  Belgium,  living  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Ardennes,  eu\  tnem  the  Neur-Pai,  that  is,  iVoir- 
Pays,  *  black  country,*  because  it  contains  no  limestone,  and 
because  the  only  ^ins  cultivated  are  rye  and  dwarf  oats. 
Around  the  villages  there  are  patches  of  land  which  have 
been  brought  into  cultivation  by  means  of  a  process  of  paring 
and  burning,  called  essartage :  it  consists  in  taking  oflf  the 
turf  and  burning  it  on  the  ground,  and  by  this  process  the 
soil  is  rendered  capable  of  yielding  three  successive  crops ; 
the  first  year,  r>'e,  generally  of  a  very  good  quality ;  the 
second  year,  oats ;  and  the  third  year,  potatoes ;  but  after 
these  crops  have  been  got  off  the  land,  it  must  lie  fcil- 
low  for  six,  twelve,  or  even  twenty  years.  Meadows 
and  regularly  cultivated  lands  occur  only  in  the  valleys. 
The  rearing  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses,  is  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent.  The  mutton  is  celebrated  for  its  excellence, 
but  the  wool  is  not  in  such  high  repute.  .  A  great  deal  of 
ewe-milk  cheese  is  made.  The  oxen,  shoop,  and  horses  are 
of  a  small  breed.  The  hardy  and  valuable  Ardennes  ponies 
and  little  horses  appear  to  be  indigenous.  They  were  as 
highly  esteemed  in  antient  times  as  they  arc  in  the  present 
day ;  for  at  thelime  of  the  invasion  of  Gaul  by  the  Romans, 
the  cavalry  of  the  Treviri,  in  which  this  particular  breed 
was  employed,  was  esteemed  the  best  in  Gaul. 

ARDENNES,  a  department  in  the  north  of  France,  on 
the  frontier.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.E.  by  the 
kingdom  of  Belgium,  £.  by  the  department  of  Mouse,  W. 
by  that  of  Aisne,  and  S.  by  that  of  Maine.  Ite  length  is 
about  sixty-five  miles  N.  and  S.,  and  its  breadth  sixty  miles 
from  E.  to  W.  Its  superficial  extent  is  1955  English  square 
miles,  and  the  population  about  282,000,  being  about  144 
to  a  square  mile. 

This  department  is  traversed  by  ridges  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  remote  branches  of  the  Vosges,  and  which  se- 
parate the  waters  of  the  basin  of  the  Mouse  from  those  of 
the  Seine.  The  streams  which  flow  from  the  N.E.  slopes 
of  these  ridges  fall  into  the  Mouse ;  the  Bar  (which  is 
navigable  fbr  several  miles)  just  below  Donchery,  the 
Vence,  and  the  Sormonne,  near  Mezieres,  and  the  Faux  and 
the  Viroin,  a  considerable  way  farther  down.  The  Mouse  it- 
self traverses  the  department  in  a  direction  S.E.  and  N.W, 
nearly  parallel  to  and  not  very  far  from  the  Belgian  frontier; 
it  then  turns  more  towards  the  N.,  and  waters  a  portion  of  the 
French  territory  which  projects  into  the  kingdom  of  Belgium. 
It  receives  the  abovementioned  streams  on  its  left  bank :  on 
the'  right  it  receives  the  Semoy,  which  has  the  greater  part 
of  its  course  in  the  Belgian  territory.  The  Aisne  forms  an 
arc  in  the  southern  part  of  the  department,  flowing  in  a 
direction  which  may  be  described  as,  on  the  whole,  B.S.fi. 
and  W.N.W. ;  it  receives  the  Vaux  on  ite  left  bank  from 
the  range  of  heighte  above  alluded  to ;  and  falling  into  the 
Oise,  far  beyond  the  limite  of  the  department,  ultimately 
joins  the  Seine.  Its  navigation  begins  at  Chdteau  Portion, 
a  little  before  it  leaves  this  department.  Some  of  the  other 
feeders  of  the  Oise  rise  just  on  the  eastern  border  of 
Ardennes. 

The  elevations  in  this  department  appear  from  their  steep 
declivities  and  rugged  summits  to  be  more  lofty  than  they 
really  are.  They  afford  excellent  slates,  equal  in  (mali^ 
to  those  of  Angers,  though  not  so  deep  in  colour.  {Encye. 
MHhod. ;  OSog.  Physiaue,  Art  Ardoisbs.)  Slate  and  stone 
are  quarried  to  a  considerable  extent  Coal,  iron,  and  some 
lead,  are  also  worked :  the  great  quantity  of  wood  which 
the  department  produces,  frimishes  fuel  for  considerable 
iron  works. 

These  heights  were  once  covered  with  an  immense  forest 
C»sar  {Comment,  de  B.  G.  lib.  v.)  describes  it  as  spreading 
'  in  vast  extent  throuffh  the  middle  of  the  country  of  the 
^^viri  (people  of  the  £ocese  of  Trdves,  now  included  in  the 
Prussian  Grand  Duchy  of  the  Lower  Rhine),  from  the  river 
Rhine  to  the  beginning  of  the  territory  of  the  Remi*  (the 


people  about  the  present  town  of  lUieims).  In  another 
place  (Comment,  de  B,  G.  Ub.  vi.),  he  speaks  of  it  as  '  the 
Urgett  forest  in  all  (Pallia,*  and  says,  *  that  it  stretches 
from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  country  of  the  Treviri, 
to  the  lands  of  the  Nervii*  (who  dwelt  in  the  present  country 
of  Flanders),  'and  extends  above  500  miles  in  length*.* 
But  this  measure  is  so  great  that  some  error  in  the  text  has 
been  suspected.  In  some  documents  of  the  Qerman  em- 
pire of  the  dates  1001^  1003,  a.d.,  the  name  Arduenna  is 
applied  to  a  canton  of  Westphalia  bordering  on  the  diocese 
of  Paderbom.  If  the  word  signified  a  forest  [see  Ardkn], 
it  accounts  for  the  fsot  that  the  Roman  goddess  of  forests, 
Diana,  appears  sometimes  with  the  epithet  Arduenna :  and 
Montfhucon  shows  that  a  superstitious  behef  in  this  goddess 
existed  in  the  Ardennes  till  the  thirteenth  century. 

Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  a  large  forest  consisting  of  not  venr 
lofty  trees.  (Geog.  lib.  iv.)  Though  now  much  reduced, 
it  renders  the  department  which  bears  its  name  one  of 
the  best  wooded  m  France.  It  occupies  a  considerable 
extent  on  the  banks  of  the  Mouse  below  Charleville,  and 
encompasses  the  plain  in  which  the  town  of  Rocroy  stands. 
The  timber  which  it  furnishes,  besides  supplying  the  forges 
or  manufactories,  forms  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  com- 
merce. The  agricultural  produce  of  the  department  is  not 
sufficient  to  supply  the  wante  of  the  inhabitants^  Their 
timbqr,  slates,  metals,  and  woven  fabrics  are  exchanged  fot 
the  com  and  wine  of  more  fertile  districte.  The  southern 
parts  contein  the  most  pasturage  and  com  land. 

The  chief  manufactures  carried  on  in  this  department  aio 
of  cloth  and  woollen  stuffs,  at  Sedan  and  Retnel ;  cutiery, 
hardwares,  nails,  and  fire-arms,  at  Charleville ;  leather, 
which  is  in  good  repute ;  hosiery,  hats,  serges,  &c. 

The  chief  towns  are  M^zidres,  the  capitel  (population 
4000),  Rethel  (population  6000),  Rocroy- (population  3500 
or  4000),  Sedan  (population  13,000),  and  Vouziers  (popu- 
lation under  2000) ;  all  which  are  seate  of  sub-prefects , 
Charleville  (population  8000),  which  is  separated  from 
Mezieres  only  by  the  Mouse ;  and  Charlemont  with  Givet 
Notre  Dame,  and  Givet  St.  Hilaire,  which  form  one  town 
with  a  population  of  about  4000.  Several  of  these  being 
on  the  frontier  are  fortified, — M6zidres,  Rocroy,  Sedan,  and 
Charlemont  with  the  Givets.  For  a  further  account  of 
Uiese  towns,  see  Charlxville,  Charlbmont,  Mb'zib'rbs, 
Rbthbl,  RocRonr,  Sboan. 

This  department  is  included  in  the  archbishopric  of 
Rheims,  and  is  undek-  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale 
(Assize  Court)  of  Metz.  It  sends  three  members  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  (Malte  Brun  ;  Balbi ;  Encyc,  Me- 
thodiquej  Diction,  Geog,  de  la  Prance^  &c) 

ARDfiSHIR.    [See  Sassanida] 

ARDFERT,  called  antiently  ARDART,  ARDFEART- 
BRENN,  or  ARDBRElNN,  a  decayed  city  of  Ireknd,  in 
the  barony  of  Clanmaurice,  county  of  Kerry ;  184  English 
miles  S.W.  by  W.  fh>m  Dublin,  and  about  four  N.N.W.  of 
Tralee.  Although  now  much  reduced,  its  former  import- 
ance and  ite  episcopal  rank  entitle  it  to  notice.  The  see 
of  Ardfort  was  erected  in  the  fifth  century,  and  was  so  early 
united  with  that  of  Aghadoe  that  they  now  form  but 
one  diocese,  comprehendm^  the  county  of  Kerry  and  part 
of  Cork,  and  containing  eishty-eight  parishes,  and  forty- 
nine  benefices.  In  1663,  uie  united  sees  were  added  to 
that  of  Limerick,  but  without  incorporation.  The  chapter 
of  Ardfert  consisto  of  five  dignitaries,  viz.,  dean,  precentor, 
chancellor,  treasurer,  and  archdeacon,  but  no  prebendaries ; 
only  Uie  archdeacon  of  Aghadoe  has  a  stall.  The  five 
dignitaries  above-mentioned  have  the  cure  of  souls  in  the 
parish  of  Ajrdfert,  and  contribute  each  one-fifth  to  the 
curators  salary.  The  parish  church  serves  as  the  cathedral, 
and  is  the  relic  of  a  very  extensiye  edifice,  the  rest  of  which 
was  demolished  in  the  wars  of  1641. 

The  rums  of  the  nave  and  choir  are  twenty-six  yards  long 
and  ten  broad.  There  are  the  remains  of  an  aisle  on  the 
sottthside,  and  there  wasprobably  one  on  the  north  side,  which 
was  rebuilt  not  long  before  the  demolition  of  the  church  in 
1641.  Towards  Uie  west  end  of  the  cathedral,  there  are  two 
detached  chapels,  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  dignitaries  of 
the  cathedral,  one  of  them  bearing  marks  of  remote  anti- 
quity.   Opposite  the  west  door  was  formerly  one  of  the  an* 

•AsUieRoBui  mile  wuabontlMfiUw  of  oar  mile,  the  distance  will  be  aboat 
468  Bodiieh  milea— which  it  impoMllile :  Cor  ii  is  little  more  than  300  Rom«B 
miles  from  the  Rhine  at  Strasburs  to  the  coast  of  Flanders.  And  Strabo 
ezpreesly  says,  the  ft>reet  was  not  of  the  Atent  which  some  writers  assiffa  to 
U^ntioniBg4000  ttadU  as  the  exaggerated  dimensions,  which  are  equal  to 
CMar's  meararencnt.    Sight  stadia  are  equiralent  to  one  Hooaan  mile. 
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tiMt  round  tow«ri  (see  Antrim  toum)  nearly  a  hundred 
feet  high,  and  huUt  mofttly  of  a  dark  kind  of  marhle ;  hut 
thiB  mi  in  the  year  1770  or  1771..  The  area  of  the  cathe- 
dral is  crowded  with  tombs,  on  one  of  which  is  the  effigy  of 
a  bishop  mdely  sculptured  in  relief. 

Ardfert  was  onoe  the  capital  of  Kerry,  and  had  a  uni- 
versity CKf  high  repute.  The  bishops  were  antiently  called 
bishops  of  Kerry.  St.  Brendan,  or  Brandon,  to  whom  the 
cathedrsl  was  dedicated,  erected  a  sumptuons  abbey  here 
in  the  sixth  century,  but  it  was  burned,  as  well  as  the  town, 
in  1089.  The  town  suffered  a  similar  fate  again  in  1151 
and  1179,  on  which  last  occasion  the  abbey  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed* 

Within  the  demesne  formerly  belonging  to  the  earls  of 
Glandore  and  barons  of  Ardfert  ftitles  now  extinct)  are  the 
remains  of  an  antient  monastery,  forming  a  most  picturesque 
addition  to  the  grounds.  These  remains,  according  to  Sir  R. 
C.  Hoare,  who  visited  them  in  July,  1 806,  consist  of  the  tower, 
nave,  and  a  great  part  of  the  cloisters,  which  are  in  tolerable 
preservation.  The  architecture  of  the  building  does  not  be- 
speak a  very  antient  date.  There  is  some  difference  of 
opiition  as  to  its  origin :  Smith  (Nat,  and  Civ.  Hist,  of 
Kerry)  ascribes  its  foundation  to  Thomas,  Lord  of  Kerry, 
in  1853,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Archdale  (Monast, 
Hibem.);  others  ascribe  it  to  a  baron  of  Kerry,  in  1389. 
It  is  thought  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  former  monastery 
founded  by  St.  Brendan,  and  was  destroyed  when  the  town 
was  burnt  in  the  years  1089  and  1 170. 

'There  are  three  fairs  in  the  year.  The  population  amounted, 
in  1621,  to  639  in  the  town,  or  2481  in  the  whole  parish.  It 
was  a  parliamentary  borough  before  the  Union,  and  sent 
two  members  to  the  Irish  House  of  Commons ;  it  is  still 
governed  by  a  nortreeve  and  twelve  burgesses.  In  1821, 
there  was  an  Hibernian  Society  school  of  forty  boys  and 
twenty-one  fewls.  52°  19*  N.  lat.,  long.  9^  39  W.  from 
Greenwich. 

Ardfort  is  so  near  the  sea,  that  single  trees,  or  even  rows, 
are  destroyed  bv  the  wind ;  yet  there  are  fine  plantations  in 
the  grounds  of  ue  late  Earl  of  Glandore. 

AkDGLASS,  a  tdwn  in  Ireland,  in  the  barony  of  Lecale, 
county  of  Down,  a  short  distance  £.  by  N.  of  the  town  of 
Killough,  which  is  100  miles  N.  by  B.  of  Dublin.  It  lies 
upon  the  east  side  of  the  tongue  of  land  which  separates  the 
bay  of  Killough  from  that  of  Ardglass ;  the  road  between 
the  two  towns  leads  round  the  head  of  the  first-named  of 
these  bays,  a  distance  of  about  five  miles,  but  this  may  be 
very  much  shortened  by  crossing  the  sands  when  the  tide 
permits. 

Ardglass  lies  on  a  small  rocky  bay  or  creek  about  150 
fathoms  wide,  and  extending,  at  high  water,  600  fkthoms 
inland,  with  three  or  four  sandy  coves  along  its  shores,  di- 
vided from  each  other  by  rockv  ledges.  The  outer  of  these 
ledges  on  the  west  side  has  been  built  up  so  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  pier,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  a  light-house ; 
and  as  there  are  always  three  or  four  fathoms  water  at  the 
entrance,  it  may  be  run  for  at  night,  even  at  low  water. 
The  harbour  is,  however,  far  from  secure  when  the  south- 
east wind,  the  most  violent  on  this  coast,  sets  in.  (Report 
of  the  Commisnoners  of  Irish  Fisheries  for  1822.)  ft  is 
inhabited  chiefly  by  fishermen.  The  population  of  the 
whole  parish  was  only  976  in  the  year  1821,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  not  bemg  discriminated.  It  is  the  centre 
of  one  of  the  districts  or  stations  into  which  the  Irish 
fisheries  are  divided.  In  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  April, 
1 830,  there  were  employed  within  the  district  208  sailing 
and  300  row-boats;  2441  fishermen,  and  probably  about 
300  other  persons,  as  flsh-curers,  net-makers,  coopers,  sail- 
makers,  and  other  artificers  connected  with  the  fisheries, 
and  depending  on  them  for  support  In  1822  there  were 
two  packets  to  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  harbour  has  been 
within  a  very  few  years  substantially  repaired  by  W.  Ogilvy, 
Esq.,  and  government  have  lately  made  a  grant  towaras 
the  erection  of  a  pier.  There  is  in  the  town  a  school  on  the 
foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith,  the  school-house  for  which 
was  built  by  Mr.  Ogilvy :  it.  contained  in  1826  about  120 
pupils,  half  of  whom  were  boys  and  half  eirls. 

Ardglass  was  once  a  corporate  town  of  considerable  im- 
portance, both  as  a  seat  of  commerce  and  a  military  post. 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Sliiabeth  it  was,  next  to  Newry  and 
Down,  the  prindpal  place  in  the  county.  Some  authorities 
make  it  the  second  town  for  trade  in  all  Ulster,  Carriok- 
fergus  beinff  the  first.  Several  remains  attest  its  former 
strength  ana  greatness.  A  range  of  buildings  234  feet  long 


and  20  broad  m  the  olear— (250  feet  long  and  S4  broad, 
according  to  Seward,  Topog.  Hibem.*  wmoh  are  nrobably 
the  exterior  dimensions,)'-is  situated  close  by  the  narbour, 
and  washed  by  the  sea  on  the  north  end  and  the  east  side. 
On  that  side  t^ere  are  only  spike-holes;  but  on  the  west 
side,  or  firont,  are  sixteen  aroned  stone  doors,  alternating  with 
fifteen  souare  windows ;  there  are  also  three  towers,  two 
connected  with  the  building,  the  Uiird,  now  a  little  detached, 
but  which  probably  at  first  constituted  one  extremity,  as 
the  romaining  two  towers  occupy  the  centre  and  the  other 
end  of  the  building.  The  whole  building  has  been  divided 
into  small  apartments  in  two  ranges,  one  over  the  other, 
with  a  staircase  in  the  centre.  The  lower  rooms  are  about 
seven  feet  high ;  the  upper,  six  and  a  half;  there  is  a  small 
water-closet  in  each  of  the  latter,  the  drain  running  do\vn 
through  the  wall  into  the  sea.  The  towers  have  each  three 
rooms,  ten  feet  square,  with  broad-flagged  floors  supported 
without  any  timbers.  The  building  is  surmounted  with  a 
battlement,  at  least  on  the  side  next  the  sea. 

This  singular  erection  is  termed  by  the  inhabitants  the 
*  new  works,'  although  they  have  no  tradition  as  to  its  use, 
which,  however,  its  construction  seems  sufficiently  to  point 
out.  It  appears  to  have  been  intended  for  the  secure  deposit 
and  sale  of  the  goods  of  some  merchants  who  came  from  be- 
yond sea.  About  ten  fioet  from  the  south  tower  of  this  build- 
ing is  a  square  tower,  forty  feet  by  thirty,  (we  know  not 
whether  these  are  the  inside  or  the  outside  dimensions,  but 
we  believe  them  to  be  the  latter,)  consisting  of  two  stories, 
and  called  Horn  Tower,  from  the  quantity  of  horns  of  oxen 
and  deer  found  about  it  It  is  thought  to  have  been  the 
merehants'  dining-hall  and  kitchen,  from  the  fire-places  and 
othej  marks  about  it.  There  are  at  Ardglass  three  castles, 
called  Kings  Castle,  Cowed  (or  Coud)  Castle,  and  Jordan*^ 
Castle.  The  last,  though  not  so  large  as  King's  Castle,  is 
a  finer  building  than  any  of  the  rest.  In  the  great  rebellion 
of  Tyipne  (in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth)  it  was  defended  by 
Simon  Jordan,  the  owner,  for  three  years,  until  the  gar- 
rison was  relieved  by  the  Lord  Deputy,  Moun^oy. 

The  parish  of  Ardglass  is  in  the  union  (t.^.  united 
parishes)  of  Ball3rphilip,  in  the  diocese  of  Down,  and  eccle- 
siastical province  of  Armagh ;  but  it  has  been  erected  into 
a  perpetual  curacy,  and  a  new  chureh  built.  The  old  church 
of  Anlholl  was  the  parish  church,  but  was  desecrated  by 
the  dreadfhl  massacre  of  the  whole  congregation  at  the 
Christmas  midnight  mass  by  the  septs  (clans)  of  the  M'Car- 
tanes.  (Antient  md  Present  State  of  the  County  qf  Down  ; 
Seward*s  Topogr,  Hibemica;  Parliamentary  Papers,) 

ARDNAMURCHAN.    [See  Aroyleshirb.  J 

ARDOCH,  a  village  in  Scotland,  in  the  district  of  Strath- 
allan,  county  of  Perth,  where  there  are  the  remains  of  a  per- 
manent Roman  station,  supposed  to  be  in  the  most  perfect 
preservation  of  any  in  the  island,  and  the  traces  of  three 
temporary  Roman  camps.  The  station  is  on  the  right  of 
the  great  military  road  nrom  Stirling  through  Crieff  to  the 
north  Highlands,  and  close  upon  the  little  river  Knaick  or 
Knai|^,  a  feeder  of  the  Allan,  which  falls  into  the  ForUi. 

This  station  is  supposed,  by  Oeneral  Roy,  to  be  the 
Lindum  of  Richard  of  Cirencester*;  and  to  have  been 
founded  by  Agricola  in  one  of  his  northern  campaigns,  per- 
haps in  tne  fourth.  It  was  on  a  road  carried  by  the  Ro- 
mans firom  the  wall  erected  by  them  between  the  Firths  of 
Forth  and  Clyde  into  Stratnmore  beyond  the  Tay,  and 
which  crosses  the  river  Knaig  immediately  below  the  sta- 
tion. The  accompanying  plan,  fVom  General  Roy*s  Military 
Antiquities  if  the  Romans  in  Britain,  will  show  the  great 
pains  taken  to  strengthen  it  Its  form,  according  to  the 
general  practice  of  tne  Romans,  is  rectangular ;  its  dimen- 
sions are  about  500  feet  by  430  within  the  entrenchments ; 
and  its  four  sides  nearly  fkce  the  four  cardinal  points. 
On  the  north  and  east  sidi^s,  where  the  works  are  most  per- 
fect, there  are  five  ditches  and  six  ramparts.  From  the 
nature  of  the  ground  the  direction  of  the  outer  rampart 
varies,  but  the  aggregate  breadth  of  the  works  on  the  east 
side,  where  intersected  by  the  line  AB,  is  about  180  feet, 
and  that  of  the  works  on  the  north  side,  where  intersected 
by  the  line  C  D,  is  more  than  270  feet  The*  prsetonum,  or 
general*s  quarter,  is  near  the  centre,  but  not  in  it;  it 
is  a  rectangle,  ^d  almost  a  square,  having  its  ereater  side 
about  70  feet,  but  its  sides  are  not  parallel  to  those  of  the 
station.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Utter  the  works  have 
been  much  defaced  hy  the  process  of  cultivation,  and 
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on  the  west  by  the  modem  military  road  from  Stirling 
towards  Inverness.  Three  of  the  gates  remain.  The  en- 
trance at  the  prsBtorkm  gate  crosses  the  entrenchmerrts, 
not  at  right  angles,  but  obliauely.  There  is  a  road  out 
of  the  camp  on  the  south  side  ;  but  whether  it  coincides 
with  the  remaining  {decuman)  gate  is  not  clear  from 
the  plans.  The  Roman  stations  and  camps  had  usually 
four  gates :  the  Prrotorian,  in  front  of  the  prjctorium  or 
general's  quarters ;  the  Decuman,  at  the  back  of  the 
same;  and  the  right  and  left  principal  gates.  From  an 
inscription  on  a  sepulchral  itone  dug  up  at  this  place,  it 
appears  that  a  body  of  Spanish  au^liary  troops  lay  in 
ganism  here. 

The  west  hide  of  the  camp  is  protected  by  the  river  Knaig, 
the  banks  of  which,  as  the  section  shows,  are  very  steep. 
The  level  of  the  camp  is  si.\ty  feet  above  the  river.  The 
prwtorium.  which  has  frt)m  time  immemorial  been  called 
Chapel  Hill,  has  been  nt  some  time  enclosed  with  a  stone 
wall,  and  has  the  foundations  of  a  house  ten  yards  bv  se^  en. 
The  whole  station  has  been  of  late  yean  enclosed  with  a 
high  stone  wall  in  order  to  preserve  it. 

There  is  said  to  be  on  one  tide  of  the  prcetorium  a  subter- 
raneous passage,  supposed  to  extend  under  the  bed  of  the 


river,  but  the  entrance  having  been  closed  about  1 720.  to  pre- 
vent hares,  when  pursued,  from  taking  reftige  there,  it  is  not 
known  where  the  passage  is.  Search  has  been  made  for  it, 
but  in  yain.  Previous  to  its  being  closed,  a  man  who  had 
been  condemned  in  the  baron  court  of  some  neighbouring 
lord,  consented,  upon  condition  of  pardon,  to  explore  it;  bi^t 
after  bringing  out  some  Roman  8pcai*s,  helmets,  and  bits  of 
bridles  and  other  things,  he  descended  again  and  was  killed 
by  the  foul  air.  The  articles  brought  out  were  carried  off 
by  the  duke  of  Argyle's  soldiers  after  the  battle  of  Sherclf- 
muir  in  1715,  and  were  never  recovered. 

The  camps  are  a  little  way,  north  of  the  station  on  tho 
way  to  Crieff,  and  are  of  different  magnitudes.  The  largest 
of  them  has  a  mean  length  of  2800  feet,  and  a  mean  breadth 
of  19.50,  and  was  calculated  to  hold  between  25,000  and 
26,000  men.  Tho  military  n)ad  enters  the  camp  by  the 
south  gate,  and  has  levelled  holf  of  the  small  work  wliich 
covered  it,  ^leaving  the  other  half  of  it  standing.  On 
the  east  rampart  of  this  camp  is  a  small  redoubt,  on  a 
gentle  eminence ;  the  only  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  tempo- 
rary camps  of  Agricola  in  these  parts.  Tha  area  of  this 
camp  is  marshy,  and  some  parts  of  it  appear  to  hava  been 
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The  second  eanap  is  imaller,  and  its  runperto  obliqiiely 
inteneetthoM  of  the  last.  The  north  end  and  part  of  ^e 
east  and  west  sides  remain  entire.  Its  len^  is  1 910  feet, 
and  its  breadth  1340,  and  it  would  contain  about  14,000 
men,  according  to  the  Roman  method  of  encamping.  The 
area  is  drier  than  that  of  the  flpneat  camp.  These  camps  Roy 
supposes  to  have  been  formed  and  occupied  by  Agncola  in 
his  sixth  campaign ;  the  smaller  one  after  the  larger,  when 
he  had  divided  his  forces.  The  part  of  the  rampart  of  the 
first  included  within  the  second  Waa  not  levelled.  The 
lower  parts  of  both,  where  they  approach  the  river  Knaig, 
are  now  demolished. 

The  third  camp  is  immediately  adjacent  to  the  station, 
and  was  probably  an  addition  to  it.  Its  mean  leneth  is  1060 
feet,  and  its  mean  breadth  900,  so  that  it  would  contain 
about  4000  men.  It  was  stronger  than  the  great  camp,  and 
was  formed  subsequently  to  it,  the  works  of  the  great  camp 
having  been  defaced  by  its  rampart,  and  the  part  included 
within  it  has  been  levelled  either  by  the  Romans  or  others 
since  their  time. 

In  this  part  of  Scotland  are  the  remains  of  two  other 
Roman  stations,  but  neither  of  them  are  so  perfoct  as  that 
at  Ardoch.  One  of  them,  at  Strageath  or  Strathgeth, 
on  the  river  Earn,  about  six  miles  and  a  half  N^N.B. 
of  Ardoch,  is  thought  to  be  the  Hiema  of  Richard  of 
Cirencester ;  and  between  this  and  Ardoch,  about  two  miles 
and  a  half  from  the  latter,  is  a  small  post  called  Kaim*s 
Castle,  supposed  to  have  been  a  look-out  for  both  stataons* 
the  remains  of  which  are  very  perfect 

The  other  station,  of  trhich  only  slight  vestiges  remain, 
is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  West  Deal^n  Ross,  near  the 
junction  of  th^  rivers  Ruagh  Huil  and  Earn,  about  eight 
miles  and  a  quarter  N.N.  W.  from  Ardoch,  and  eight  and 
a  half  W.N.W.  from  Strageath.  Near  it  are  the  remains 
of  a  small  temporary  camp,  whereof  ^at  part  of  the  in- 
trenchments  and  the  four  gates  (which  are  covered  in  a 
manner  singularly  curious)  remain  entire.  This  station 
General  Roy  supposes  to  be  the  Victoria  of  Richard  of 
Cirencester,  and  the  camp  that  of  the  ninth  legion,  which 
was  attacked  by  the  Caledonians  in  the  sixth  campaign  of 
Agricola.  About  half  a  mile  S.W.  of  Ardoch,  at  the  Grin- 
nan  Hill  of  Keir,  is  a  circular  Roman  work.  (Roy*s  Aft'/t- 
iary  Antiqtnties  qf  the  Romans  in  North  Britain;  Sir 
John  Sinclair  s  Statistical  Account  qf  Scotland,) 

About  a  mfle  west  of  Ardoch  was  a  cairn  of  extraordinary 
dimensions,  viz.,  182  feet  in  length,  30  feet  in  sloping  heisht, 
and  45  feet  in  breadth  at  the  Imso.  (Gkirdon*s  Itineranttm 
SeptentrionaU.)  The  stones  have  been  now  mostly  carried 
away  to  form  enclosures  for  the  neighbouring  farms ;  but  a 
large  stone  coffin,  in  which  was  a  Aieleton  seven  feet  long, 
has  been  preserved,  together  with  a  few  large  stones  around 
it    (Sir  John  Sindair  s  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland.) 

ARDROSSAN,  a  sea-port  and  parish  in  the  district  of 
Cunningham,  the  most  notthem  division  of  Ayrshire  in 
Scotland.  The  harbour  of  Ardrossan  was  begun  in  1806. 
The  port  had  previously  considerable  natural  advantages, 
being  shelterea  by  a  large  island  (Horse  Island)  off  the 
coast.  The  works  were  carried  on  under  the  auspice  of 
the  late  earl  of  Eglinton,  who  bestowed  upon  them  much 
trouble  and  expense.  The  harbour  was  to  form  one  outlet 
of  a  canal  intended  to  connect  the  Clyde  with  this  part  of 
the  coast,  and  the  projectors  seem  to  have  hoped  to  render 
Ardrossan  the  p(Nrt  of  Glasgow.  The  harbour  has  been  for 
many  years  in  a  state  to  reoeive  shipping,  and  is  considered 
as  one  of  the  safest  and  most  capacious  and  accessible  on 
the  west  coast  of  Scotland.  A  curcular  pier  of  900  yards* 
was  finished  in  1811 ;  but  the  progress  of  the  wet  dock  and 
other  works  was  suspended  by  Lord  Eglinton*s  dmith  in 
1820.  The  canal  (bejgun  in  1807)  has  never  been  finished. 
It  has  been  carried  from  Glasgow  past  Paisley  to  Uie  village 
of  Johnston,  a  distance  of  eleven  miles,  at  an  expense  of 
90,000/.  A  rail-road  has  been  commenced  fit>m  Ardrossan 
to  the  canal,  which  will  thus  complete  the  communication* 
though  not  in  the  manner  first  designed.  BaUis  have  been 
constructed  at  Ardrossan,  which  render  it  somewhat  attrac- 
tive as  a  watering-place. 

There  are  some  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  the  remains  of 
which  indicate  it  to  have  been  of  considerable  extent.  It 
was  in  a  great  degree  demolished  by  Cromwell,  who  ased 
the  stones  of  it  for  the  erection  of  the  fort  of  Ayr. 

•  Thit  it  the  lUteineDt  Id  the  Bwy.  Britmnmen,  last  edition;  but  we 
totpect  Mine  error.  Two  atatemenU  of  the  pUnt  of  Mr.  TeUbid,  the  engioeer* 
fire  600  yacdi  m  the  intended  length  ofthb  ^ier. 


The  pansh  has  a  medium  length  of  six  nBm.  its 
neatest  breadth  is  about  five  miles,  and  its  least  not  more 
than  three.  The  kirk  is  close  to  the  town  of  Saltcoats,  part 
of  which  is  in  this  parish.  [See  Saltcoats.]  The  popu- 
lation in  1831  was  3494.  Ardrossan  is  in  the  presbytery 
of  Irvine,  and  the  synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr.  It  gives  the 
title  of  baron  to  the  fitmily  of  Montgomery,  earis  of  Bglin- 
toun.    (Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  &c.) 

ARDiSTRAW,  an  extensive  parish  in  Ireland,  in  the 
6onnty  of  l^rone.    [See  Newton  Stewart-.] 

ARE.  the  modem  French  measuro  of  surface,  forming 
part  Ot  the  new  decimal  system  adopted  in  that  country  after 
the  rovolution;  it  is  obtained  as  follows: — the  metre  or 
measure  of  length,  being  the  forty-millionth  part  of  the 
whole  meridian,  as  determined  by  the  survey,  is  3*2809167 
English  feet ;  and  the  are  is  a  square,  the  side  of  which  is 
10  metres  long.  The  following  denominations  are  also 
used: — 

Decare  ...        is        10  ares. 
Hectare  .         .        ,»      100      „ 

Chilare  .         .         •        „    1000      ,• 
Myriare  .         .        ,,10,000      „ 

Declare.         •  „      <^  of  an  are. 

Centiare         .         .        »,     yiv       »» 
Milliare  .        .        „     ^^jf     „ 

The  are  is         .         .        100  square  metres, 

or  .         .        947*681 75  French  sq.feet» 

or  .         .       1076-44144  English  sq.  feet 

The  hectare  is  generally  used  in  describinff  a  quantity  of 
land.  It  is  2*47 1 1 695  English  acres,  or  4041  hectares  make 
1000  acres,  which  disagrees  with  the  first  result  by  less  than 
1  part  out  of  50,000. 

A'RE  A.  This  term  is  a  Latin  word,  and  means  the  same 
thing  as  superficies  or  quantity  of  surface,  but  is  applied 
exclusively  to  plane  figures.  llius  we  say, '  the  surjace  of 
a  sphere,  the  area  of  a  triangle,*  and  *  the  surface  of  a  cube 
is  six  times  the  area  of  one  of  its  fbces.*  The  word  is  also 
applied  to  si^fy  aiiy  large  open  space,  or  the  ground  upon 
which  a  building  is  erectea;  whence,  in  modem  built 
houses,  the  portion  of  the  site  which  is  not  built  upon  is 
commonly  called  the  area. 

Returning  to  the  mathematical  meaning  of  the  term,  the 
measuring  unit  of  every  area  is  the  square  described  upon 
the  measuring  unit  of  length :  thus,  we  talk  of  the  square 
inches,  square  feet,  square  yards,  (n*  square  mUes,  whion  an 
area  contains.  And  two  figures  whicn  are  similar,  as  it  is 
called  in  geometry,  that  is,  which  are  perfect  copies  one  of 
the  other  on  different  scales,  have  their  areas  proportional  to 
the  squares  of  their  linear  dimensions.  That  is,  suppoee  a 
plan  of  the  firont  of  a  house  to  be  drawn  so  that  a  length  of 
500  feet  would  be  represented  in  the  picture  by  one  of  3 
feet  T^n  the  area  in  the  real  front  is  to  the  area  of  the 
ih>nt  in  the  picture  in  the  proportion  of  500  times  500  to  3 
times  3,  or  of  250,000  to  9.  similarly,  if  the  real  height 
were  20  times  as  great  as  the  height  in  the  picture,  or  in  the 
prc^rtion  of  20  to  1,  the  real  area  would  be  to  that  of  the 
picture  as  20  times  20  to  once  one,  or  as  406  to  I,  that  is, 
the  first  would  be  400  times  as  great  as  Uiie  second. 

Any  figive  which  ii  entirely  bounded  by  straight  lines 
may  be  divided  into  triangles,  as  in  the  a4ioining  diagram. 


The  area  of  every  triangle  ma}r  be  measured  separately  by 
either  of  the  following  rules;  in  which  the  word  in  italics 
may  mean  inches,  yards,  miles,  or  any  other  unit,  provided 
only  that  it  stands  for  the  same  throughout  1.  Measure  a 
side,  A  B,  of  the  triangle  ABC,  and  the  perpendicular  C  D 
which  is  let  fall  upon  it  from  the  opposite  vertex,  both  in 
units.  Half  the  product  of  A  B  and  C  D  is  the  number  of 
square  units  in  the  triangle  ABC.  Thus,  if  A  B  be  30  yards, 
and  C  D  16  vards,  the  triangle  contains  240  square  jrards. 
2.  Measure  the  three  sides,  AC,  C  B,  B  A,  in  units;  take 
the  half  sum  of  the  three,  from  it  subtract  each  of  the  sides, 
multiply  the  four  results  together,  and  e3(tract  the  square 
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root  of  the  product ;  this  gives  toe  numbet  of  square  units 
in  die  triangle.  For  instance,  let  the  three  sides  be  5,  6, 
and  7  inches ;  the  half  sum  is  9 :  which,  diminished  by  the 
three  sides  respectively,  gives  4*  3,  and  2 :  9,  4,  3,  2,  mul- 
tiplied together,  give  '216,  the  square  root  of  which  is  14*7, 
1 4 1^9  very  nearly.  The  triangle,  therefore,  contains  about 
14  ^  square  inches. 


Q     R 


z     8 


The  following  rules  may  be  applied  in  the  following  eases 
— ^for  a  parallelogram,  multiply  A  B,  .a  side,  by  C  D,  its 
perpendicular  distance  from  the  opposite  side — for  a  rect- 
angle, multiply,  together  adjoining  sides,  P  Q  and  P  R—for 
a  four-sided  figure,  in  which  R  T  and  S  V  are  parallel,  but 
T  V  and  R  S  converge ;  multiply  R  S,  one  of  the  converging 
sides,  by  Y  Z,  its  perpendicular  distance  from  the  middle 
point  of  the  other.  When  RT  and  S  V  are  perpendicular 
to  RS,  then  YZ  is  half  the  sum  of  RT  and  S  V. 

To  find  the  area  of  a  circle,  mul- 
tiply the  radius  O  A  by  itself  and 
the  result  by  355 ;  then  divide  by 
113.  To  find  the  area  of  the  sector 
OADB,  see  Angle.  To  find  the 
area  of  the  portion  ABD,  find 
those  of  the  sector  OADB,  and 
the  triangle  O  A  B  separately,  and 
subtract  Uie  second  from  the  first 
In  all  these  oases,  the  result  is  in 
the  square  xmit9  corresponding  to  the  linear  units  in  which 
the  measurements  were  made. 

The  area  of  aciirvilinear  figure  can  only  be  strictly  found 
by  mathematical  processes  too  difflbult  to  be  here  described, 
but  the  following  method  will  give  an  idea  of  the  principles 

D  empbyed.  LetACDB 
~p|  be  a  curvilinear  figure 
^' '  bounded  by  the  curve 
C  D  and  the  lines  C  A, 
AB,  BD,  of  which 
the  first  and  third  are 
perpendicular  to  ,  the 
second.  Divide  A  B 
into  any  number  of 
equal  parts  (eight  is 
here  supposed)  by  the 
points  1,  2,  3,  &c.  and 
construct  the  accom- 
panying obvious  figure 
by  making  A  p,  1  o, 
&c.  parallelograms,  it 
is  plain  that  the  area 
®  sought,  ACDB,  is 
greater  than  the  sum  of  the  inscribed  rectangles,  denoted 
by  the  letters  or  numbers  at  opposite  ^comers,  j 

IC,  2p,  39,  4r,  5s,  6/,  7u,  Bv; 

uid  that  it  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  circumscribing  rect- 
angles 

Ap,  1  g,  2  r,  3 «,  4  /,  5u,  6  r,  7  D. 

Therefore  the  area  sought  does  not  differ  from  either  of 
these  sums  by  so  much  as  they  differ  from  one  another ; 
but  the  si\pis  differ  from  one  another  by  the  sum  of  the  rect- 
angles 

Op,  pq,  qr,  tis,  st,  tu,  uv,  vX), 
which,  placed  under  one  another,  give  the  rectangle  D  E, 
which  is  less  than  D  7 :  consequently  neither  sum  differs 
firom  the  area  sought  by  so  much  as  D  7.  But  by  carrying 
the  division  of  A  B,  with  which  we  set  out,  to  a  sufficient 
degree,  the  area  of  D  7  might  have  been  reduced  to  any 
extent  which  might  have  been  thought  necessary ;  thai  is, 
name  anv  fraction  of  a  square-  inch,  however  small,  and 
A  B  can  be  divided  into  such  a  number  of  equal  parts  that 
D  7  shall  be  smaller  than  that  fraction  of  a  square  inch. 
Hence  the  sum  of  the  inscribed  or  circumscribed  parallelo- 
grams may,  by  dividing  the  line  A  B  sufficiently,  be  made 
as  nearly  equal  to  the  area  as  any  practical  purpose  can 
require. 

The  accuracy  df  the  preceding  process  will  be  increased 
by  summing,  not  the  parallelograms,  but  the  figures 


ACp1,1p92,  2gr3,  &c. 

considering  C  p,  p  0,  qr,  &c.  as  straight  lines.  This  wiU 
be  equivalent  to  adding  half  the  rectangle,  D  E,  to  the  sum 
of  the  rectangles  aforesaid.  The  practical  rule  is : — Add 
all  the  intermediate,  ordinates,  1  P,  2  9,  &c.  to  the  half  sum 
of  the  extreme  ordinates  A  C  and  B  D :  multiply  the  total  by 
the  common  value  of  A  1,  or  1  2,  &c.  This  approximation 
is  the  first  step  of  the  method  of  Quadraturks,  which  see. 
The  mathematical  process  of  finding  the  area  carries  the 
preceding  approximatipn  one  step,  further,  and  finds  what 
IS  the  limit  to  which  the  sum  of  the  inscribed  parallelograms 
approaches  nearer  and  neai-er,  as  the  number  of  divisions  of 
A  B  is  increased.  This  limit,  it  is  eas^  to  show,  is  an  exact 
expression  for  the  area  required.  If  x,  represent  one  of 
the  Unes  Al,  A2,  &c.,  and  y  the  corresponding  line  1  o, 
2  q,  &c.,  the  area  of  the  curve  is  found  by  the  process  of  the 
integral  calculus  thus  represented 


/' 


y  dx 


or,  in  the  language  effluxions, 

fluent  of  yo? 

A  process  similar  to  the  preceding  is  employed  by  sur- 
veyors in  measiXring  a  field  whose  boundaries  are  curvilinear. 
[See  SuRVBYiNO,  Offset.] 

The  investigation  of  the  area  of  a  curve  was  formerly 
called  the  quadrature  of  the  curve  (quadratum,  a  square)* 
because,  before  the  application  of  arithmetic  to  geometry, 
the  most  convenient  method  of  representing  an  area  was  by 
giving  the  square  to  which  it  is  equal. 

For  some  practical  purposes  the  following  experimental 
method  of  finding  the  above  area  might  suffice.  Cut  out 
the  figure  A  B  C  D  in  pasteboard  (heavy  wood  or  metal 
would  be  better).  Out  of  the  same  pasteboard  cut  a  square 
inch  or  other  unit ;  and  weigh  both  the  pieces  thus  cut  oat 
accurately.  Then  the  weight  of  the  first  piece  divided  by 
that  of.  the  second  will  give  the  number  of  square  units  in 
the  area  required,  if  the  pasteboard,  or  other  material,  be 
of  moderately  uniform  Uiickness.  A  method  similar  to  that 
of  Archimedes  (see  his  Life)  might  easily  be  devised. 

ARE'C  A  a  genus  of  palms  containing  two  species,  both 
remarkable  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  applied. 
Botanically,  areoa  is  distinguished  by  a  double  membranous 
sheath  in  which  its  bunches  of  flowers  are  contained,  by  its 
female  corollas  containing  the  rudiments  of  stamens,  its 
calyx  being  divided^into  three  parts  or  leaves,  and  its  firuit 
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being  a  berry  or  drupe,  with  a  fibrous  rind  inclosing  one 
Med  only,  fht  leaves  of  all  the  species  are  pinnated,  with 
their  stalks  rolled  up  cylindricallv  at  the  base. 

Areca  catechu  is  described  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  as  being  the 
tnost  beautiftil  palm  in  India,  with  a  remarkably  straight 
trunk,  often  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  high,  and  in  general 
about  twenty  inches  in  circumference,  equally  thick  in 
every  part,  and  smooth.  The  leaflets  are  from  three  to 
three  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  widest  at  the  point,  where 
they  also  are  ragged.  It  is  cultivated  all  over  India  for  the 
sake  of  its  nuts,  which  are  about  the  size  of  a  hen*s  egg,  of  a 
reddish-yellow  when  ripe,  and  with  a  firm  fibrous  rind  about 
half  an  inch  thick.  It  is  this  nut,  which,  under  the  name  of 
pinang  or  betel  nu^,  is  so  universally  chewed  in  the  East 
Indies.  It  has  an  austere  and  astringent  flavour,  and  is 
not  eatable  alone ;  but  mixed  with  lime,  which  no  doubt  de- 
stroys its  acidity,  and  with  the  leaf  of  the  betel  pepper,  it 
becomes  milder  and  pleasant.  The  mixture  is,  however,  after 
all,  so  hot  and  acrid  as  to  be  unfit  for  the  use  of  any  but 
persons  accustomed  to  it ;  it  is  said  to  be  aromatic  and  sto- 
machic, and  also  to  pfoduce  intoxication  in  beginners,  but  it 
is  very  doubtfUl  whether  all  these  qualities  are  not  rather  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  betel  pepper  leaf  than  to  the  nut  of  the 
palm.  It,  or  rather  the  mixture  of  the  three  substances, 
stains  the  saliva  and  teeth  of  a  deep  red  colour.  It  is  to  the 
stems  of  Areca  catechu  that  the  common  black  pepper  \ine 
is  usually  trained  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  (Roxb.)  The 
astringent  substance  called  catechu  was  once  supposed  to 
be  prc^uced  by  it,  but  this  was  an  error,  as  has  been  already 
explained.    [See  Acacia  CATKCHtr.l 

Ateca  (depacea,  or  the  cabbage  palm,  is  the  only  other 
species  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  notice.  This  plant 
must  be  familiar  to  most  persons  in  consequence  of  the  allu- 
sions to  it  in  the  tale  of  Tout  and  Virginia,  and  from  the 
often  repeated  fkct  that  a  tree  of  the  growth  of  half  a  cen- 
tury is  sometimes  cut  dowii  for  the  siSie  of  the  single  bud 
which  terminates  it  and  which  is  called  the  cabbage. 

The  species  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Jamaica  and  other  West  India  islands, 
growing  to  the  height  of  fhim  one  to  two  hundred  feet,  with 
a  trunk  not  more  than  six  or  seven  inches  in  diameter. 
This  gives  it  an  extremely  graceful  appearance,  especially 
as  the  leaves  grow  from  the  top  only,  in  a  kind  of  tuft  or 
plume,  to  the  length  of  fifteen  feet;  these  leaves  are  divided 
m  a  pinnated  manner,  and  their  divisions  are  deep  green, 
and  several  feet  long.  The  unexpanded  leaves  are  arranged 
so  closely  one  over  the  other  as  to  obstruct  all  access  of  light, 
which  causes  them  to  be  of  a  very  tender  and  deUcate  na- 
ture. It  is  this  which  forms  the  cabbage,  which  is  considered 
a  great  delicacy,  either  raw  or  boiled.  The  nuts,  which  are 
about  the  size  of  a  filbert  and  covered  with  a  yellowish  skin, 
are  produced  in  great  abundance  upon  a  very  long  and 
branched  spadix ;  the  kernel  is  white  and  sweet. 

Independently  of  the  use  of  this  palm  as  an  article  of 
food,  its  trunk  when  felled  and  exposed  to  the  air  quickly 
rots  in  the  centre,  and  becomes  a  natural  hollow  cylinder, 
which,  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  its  outside,  forms  a 
very  durable  water-pipe,  often  as  much  as  a  hundred  feet 
longt  and  is  said  to  become,  when  buried,  almost  as  hard  as 
iron.    (See  Sloane*s  Jamaica^  vol.  ii.  p.  116.) 

AREMBERG  is  a  considerable  duchy  close  upon  the 
Dutch  frontier :  it  consists  of  the  sovereignty  of  Meppen, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Westphalian  bishopric  of 
Miinster,  but  is  al  present  within  the  Hanoverian  dommions ; 
of  Recklinghausen;  of  another  sovereign  domain  in  the  circle 
of  Miinster,  within  the  Westphalian  dominions  of  Prussia ; 
and  of  extensive  possessions  in  the  Netherlands. '  The  an- 
cestors of  the  present  duke  were  created  counts  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  1 549 ;  they  were  advanced  to  the  rank  of  princes 
in  1576 ;  and  were  ultimately  created  sovereign-dukes  by 
the  emperor  Ferdinand  III.  in  1644.  As  a  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  duchy  on  tne  Upper 
Rhine  and  in  the  Netherlands  under  the  stipulations  ot  the 
treaty  of  Luneville»  the  then  duke  received  Meppen  and 
Recklinghausen,  which  are  six  times  greater  in  extent,  and 
produce  double  Uie  revenue  of  the  lost  territory.  The  dukes 
of  Arcmberg,  besides  being  grandees  of  Spain  of  the  first 
class,  are  subject  to  the  crown  of  Prussia  as  holding  Reck- 
linghausen, and  to  the  Hanoverian  crown  as  holders  of 
Meppen.  The  late  duke  was  created  duke  of  Aremberg- 
Meppen  by  George  IV.  in  1826.  His  ancestor.  Prince 
Leopold,  who  died  in  1754,  was  a  Field-Marshal  in  the 
Austrian  service,  and  took  a  distinguished  part  in  the 


Italian  and  German  campaigns,  which  arose  out  of  the  eon* 
test  for  the  sucoession  to  the  empire,  in  the  days  of  the 
enipi'ess  Maria  Theresa. 

The  present  extent  of  this  duchy,  independently  of  the 
Belgian  domains,  is  920  geographical  square  miles ;  the 
amount  of  its  German  population  above  85,000 ;  and  the 
yearly  income  from  its  possessions  both  in  Germany  and 
Belgium  is  estimated  at  nearly  70,000/.  Meppen,  which 
f^li  to  the  house  of  Aremberg  in  1803,  and  became  part 
of  the  French  empire  in  1810,  being  afterwards  made 
over  to  Prussia,  was  reUnquished  by  that  power  in  favour 
of  the  king  of  Hanover  in  1815,  when  it  was  erected 
into  a  duchy,  with  a  seat  in  the  Upper  Chamber  of  the 
Hanoverian  states.  The  690  miles  over  which  it  spreads 
are  the  most  cheerless,  sterile  tract  in  the  whole  kingdom ; 
in  f)eu;t»  it  is  an  extensive  plain,  in  which  heath  alternates 
with  morass;  the  inhabited  parts  exhibit  the  appearance 
of  so  many  islands,  and  are  almost  as  inaccessible  ae  the 
Oases  hi  the  African  desert  The  heart  of  the  laud,  which 
is  denominated  the  *  Humhng,'  is  an  immense  moor  of  sand, 
above  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  the  whole  surfaee  of 
which  presents  a  wide  covert  of  heath,  interspoved  with 
sandstones,  and  surrounded  at  every  point  by  impenetrable 
morasses.  This  inhospitable  region  is  traversed  by  the  Ems 
in  the  west,  and  the  Hase,  which  flows  into  the  former,  in  the 
south ;  it  is  also  watered  by  the  north  and  south  Ratte,  the 
first  running  into  the  Ems,  and  the  second  into  the  Hase. 
Its  climate  Is  temperate,  but  moist,  gloomy,  and  variable. 
The  districts  where  rye  and  buckwheat  are  grown  do  not 
produce  enough  by  one-half  for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants ; 
the  growth  of  flax  also  is  much  less  than  adequate  to  their 
consumption ;  but  the  principal  and  the  richest  source  of 
profit  is  the  breeding  of  horned-cattle,  sheep,  and  bees. 
Wood  or  orchard  is  unknown  to  them ;  but  they  have  turf 
in  suflUcient  quantity  both  for  fhel  and  as  an  article  of 
exportation.  There  is  scarcely  a  mechanic  among  them, 
unless  the  domestic  weaver  and  knitter  deserve  the  name ; 
for  their  shirts,  stockings,  and  garments  are  all  made  at 
home.  In  short  Meppen  is  so  poor  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  inhabitants  make  their  way  into  Holland  for  the 
sake  of  finding  better  bread  in  the  summer  season,  and 
returning  home  with  the  surplus  produce  of  their  labour 
before  winter  sets  in.  The  present  number  of  its  inha- 
bitants, who  are  wholly  Catholics,  is  about  43,000 ;  and  its 
revenue  atnounts  to  between  26,000/.  and  27,000/.  a^year. 
The  chief  to^n,  which  hes  at  the  confluence  of  the  Hase 
apd  Ems,  and  10  or  11  miles  north  of  Lingen,  in  the  baili- 
wick of  Osnaburg,  bears  the  same  name  as  the  diichy ;  it 
has  a  gymnasium  or  grammar-school,  soap  and  succory 
manufactories,  two  churches,  a  hospital,  bleaehing-grounds, 
anc^  M)me  external  trade.  Its  population  is  2300 :  52^  41' 
N.  lat.,  7^  17'  E.  long.  Haseliine,  on  the  Hase,  is  the  seat 
of  the  ducal  court  of  justice,  and  manufactures  agricul- 
tural implements ;  it  has  a  convent,  and  about  1700  inha- 
bitants. 

The  earldom  of  Recklinghausen,  which  constitutes  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  duchy  of  Aremberg,  so  far  as  re- 
spects Germany,  belonged  to  the  electorate  of  Cologne  imtil 
the  year  1803,  formed  part  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Berg  in 
1811,  and  was  transferred  to  the  Prussian  crown  in  1815. 
It  is  situated  in  the  circle  of  Munster,  in  the  Prussian  pro- 
vince of  Westphalia,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
circle  of  Amsberg  and  Diisseldorf,  and  on  the  west  by 
Cloves.  Its  superacial  extent  is  294  souare  miles,  and  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  at  the  close  of  the  year  1831  was 
42,21 4.  The  &ce  of  the  country  is  a  plain,  intersected  with 
gentle  eminences ;  the  Lippe  traverses  it,  and  its  western 
districts  are  watered  by  the  Emster.  The  soil  is  strong  and 
fertile ;  the  people  depend  chiefly  upon  agriculture  and  the 
breeding  of  cattle,  though  they  are  also  employed  yery  gene* 
rally  in  making  yam  ^and  linen.  It  produces  iron,  freestone, 
turf,  and  coals.  The  inhabitants  are  all  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
and  divided  into  seventeen  parishes.  The  revenue  which 
the  duke  of  Aremberg  derives  from  it  is  'bomputed  at 
nearly  16,000/.  Recklinghausen,  the  chief  town,  which  lies 
at  the  foot  of  the  Hard,  Uie  highest  spot  in  the  earldom,  is 
about  50  miles  N.E.  of  Cdogne,  on  the  Lippe.  It  has  a  ^ 
duoal  residence,  two  churches,  an  asylum  for  females  of 
noble  birth,  some  linen  manufactories,  and  a  steel-work; 
and,  in  1831,  had  a  population  of  2466  souls;  5 1*'  57' 
N.  lat.,  7®  12'  E.  long.  The  other  towns  of  note  in  this 
earldom  are  Doisten,  population  2295 ;  and  Boer,  which,  with 
its  dependencies,  contains  above  4000  inhabitants.  The  latter 
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inelades  the  iron-works  of  St  Antonie,  which  are  among 
the  most  considerahle  in  Westphalia,  and  have  sometimes 
produced  6(M)  tons  per  annum. 

AREN  ARIUS,  literally,  relating  io  the  sandSf  a  work  of 
Archimedes.    [See  Archimbpbs.] 

ARENG  is  the  hotanical  name  of  one  of  the  palms  that 
produce  sago,  and  from  which  palm -wine  is  ohtained.  The 
only  species,  Areng  sacchari/erat  is  described  as  a  plant  of 
an  u^ly  appearance,  havine  a  trunk  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
high,  covered  almost  entirely  with  coarse  black  fibres,  re- 
sembling horse-hair.  The  leaves  are  fh>m  fifteen  to  twenty- 


[Areng  taccbariiSara.]  ^ 

five  feet  long,  dnd  pinnated ;  their  leaflets,  which  are  firom 
three  to  five  feet  long,  widen  gradually  to  the  point,  whew 
they  are  ragged  and  prickly,  in  consequenoe  of  the  projec- 
tion of  their  hard  veins  beyond  the  margin ;  above  they  are 
of  a  deep  shining  green,  but  on  their  under  surfece  they  are 
firmly  coated  with  ash-cx)loured  mealy  matter.  The  stalks 
of  these  leaves  have  intermixed  with  their  coarse  hair  stiff 
bristles  as  thick  as  porcupine's  quills.  Each  bunch  of  flowers 
is  from  six  to  ten  feet  long,  and,  when  covered  with  (hut,  is 
as  muoh  as  a  man  can  carry.  The  berries  are  of  a  yellowish 
brown  colour,  about  the  sijse  of  a  medlar,  and  extremely 
acrid ;  each  contains  three  seeds. 

This  palm  is  found  in  all  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Arehi- 
pelago,  in  moist  and  shady  ravines  through  which  rivulets 
find  a  coarse ;  it  is  much  used  for  the  sake  of  its  sap,  which 
flows  in  great  abundance  from  the  wounded  branches  of  the 
infloreeeenee  about  the  time  when  the  fhiit  is  fbrming.  A 
bamboo  bottle  is  tied  to  the  extremity  of  an  amputated 
branch,  and  removed  twice  a  day,  morning  and  evemng .  A 
single  tfee  will  yield  a  large  quantity  of  this  fluid,  which, 
when  first  drawn  from  the  tree,  is  transparent,  with  the 
taste  and  colour  of  new  wine :  after  a  short  time  it  beoomes 
turbtd  and  milky,  and  acquires  a  slight  degree  of  acidify. 
When  fit  fbr  drinking  it  is  of  a  yelbwish  colour,  with  a 
powerful  odour  and  a  good  deal  of  astringency ;  strangers 
do  not,  for  some  time>  become  accustomed  to  it.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly intoxicating ;  but,  if  drunk  in  moderation,  is  said 
to  he  stomachic  and  wholesome. 

Besides  yielding  wine,  the  coarse  fibres  of  the  stem  and 
leaf-stalks  are  manufactured  into  powerf^  cables,  and  the 
trunk  contains  a  great  quantity  of  a  nutr&tioiis  meal  like 
sago;  Dr.  Roxburgh  mentions  that  150 lbs.  of  that  sub- 
stance were  obtained  from  one  tree  felled  in  the  botanic 
garden  at  Calcutta.  (See  Roxburgh  s  Flora  Indiea,  voL  iii. 
p.  627 ;  and  Rumphius*  Herbarium  Amboinense,  vol.  i. 
The  former  calk  this  palm  Saguerui  Rumpkk,} 

ARSN9BURG,  the  capital  of  a  circle  in  the  large  island 
of  Oesel,  or,  as  the  natives  call  it,  Kure-Saar  or  Saare-Ma^ 
at  ihm  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  and  within  the  limits 
ef  Q^  Russian  government  c;'  Livonia,  is  situated  in  aboiU 


61°  24'  N.  lat.,  and  8°  1'  E.  long.  It  lies  on  the  Peddus, 
a  small  river  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  island,  and  has  a 
harbo\ir,  too  shallow  for  loaded  vessels  of  any  size,  which 
are  therefore  compelled  to  anchor  about  five  miles  below 
the  town.  Its  present  site  was  formerly  the  abode  of  a  colony 
of  pagans  fVom  Bsthonia.  Valdemar,  the  Danish  sovereign, 
built  a  fort  of  wood  on  the  spot  in  1205,  but  this  fort  having 
been  destroyed  by  fire,  another  was  rebuilt  in  1221,  nt 
the  time  when  Arensburg  was  erected  into  the  seat  bf  a 
bishoprio-;  and  it  was  converted  into  a  regular  and  strongly- 
fortified  castle  by  Hermann,  bishop  of  Osnaburg,  in  1334. 
Charles  XII.  afterwards  added  greatly  to  its  strength  and 
embellishment ;  but  part  of  the  works  were  destroyetl  in 
the  course  of  the  operations  which  preceded  its  capture  by 
the  Russians  in  September,  1710.  It  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
solid  masonry,  and  constructed  in  a  style  of  magnificence 
which  retlects  credit  on  the  memory  of  its  founder,  and  the 
talent  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The  town  itself  Con- 
tains a  Russian  and  a  Lutheran  church,  a  town-hall,  public 
school,  and  hospital,  and  about  1400  inhabitants,  nearly  the 
whole  of  whom  are  Germans.  They  load  twenty  vessels  a 
year  with  the  produce  of  their  industry  and  fisheries.  Two 
fairs  are  annually  held  in  the  town. 

AREO'PAGUS,  or  more  correctly  AREIOPAGU8, 
the  Hill  of  Ares,  is  an  eminence  at  a  short  distance  west 
of  the  Athenian  Acropolis.  It  was  here  that  Xerxes  posted 
his  troops  for  the  attack  of  that  fortress  (Herod,  viu.  52). 
The  circumstances  which  connected  the  place  with  the  (Jod 
are  variously  told.  It  was  the  hill  of  Ares,  according  to 
some,  because  the  Amazons,  who  in  their  invasion  of  Attica 
pitched  their  camp  on  it,  wore  descendants  of  Ares,  or 
rather,  according  to  ^schylus  (Eumen.  v.  692,  ed.  Stan.), 
because  they  performed  sacrifice  to  the  God  in  that  place  ; 
according  to  others,  because  Ares  himself  was  there  tried  ' 
for  adultery;  or  lastly,  to  folbw  the  more  popular  story 
(Pans.  i.  2,  8),  because  it  was  on  this  hill  that  the  God  was 
brought  to  trial  by  Poseidon  (Neptune)  for  the  murder  of 
his  son  Halirrothius.  In  short,  the  place  was  called  Areo- 
pagus, and,  in  process  of  time,  these  legends  were  invented 
or  employed  to  supply  the  want  of  fiirtW  information. 

AREOPAGUS,  (SOUNCILOF,  a  celebrated  council, 
so  called  from  the  hill  of  that  name,  on  which  its  sessions 
were  held.  It  was  also  called  the  council  above  (i^  avta  /SovXi}), 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  council  of  five  hundred,  whohc 
place  of  meeting  was  in  a  lower  part  of  the  city,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Ceramicus  (Paus.  1,  3,  4).  Its  high  anti- 
quity may  be  inferred  from  the  well-known  legends  re- 
specting the  causes  brought  before  it  in  the  mythical  age  of 
Greece,  among  which  thai' of  Orestes,  who  was  tried  for  the 
murder  of  his  mother,  has  obtained  especial  celebrity 
(.Aschyl.  Eumen.)  j  but  its  authentic  history  commences 
with  the  age  of  Solon.  There  is,  indeed,  as  early  as  the 
first  Messenian  war,  something  like  historical  notice  of  its 
great  fhme,  in  the  shape  of  a  tradition  preserved  by  Pausa- 
nias  (iv.  51),  that  the  Messenians  were  willing  to  commit 
the  d^sion  of  a  dispute  between  them  and  the  Laeedsemo- 
nians,  involving  a  case  of  murder,  to  this  council  of  Areo- 
pagus. We  are  told  that  it  was  not  mentioned  by  name  in 
the  laws  of  Dracon,  though  its  existence  in  his  time,  as  a 
court  of  justice,  can  be  distinctly  proved  (Plut  Fit.  Sol. 
c  19).  It  seems  that  the  name  of  the  Areopagites  was  lost 
in  that  of  the  Ephetce,  who  were  then  the  appointed  judges 
of  all  cases  of  homicide,  as  well  in  the  court  of  Areopa^us^ 
as  in  the  other  criminal  courts.  (See  Miiller,  History  of  the 
Ihriani,  vol.  i.  p.  352,  English  translation.)  Solon,  how- 
ever, so  completely  reformed  its  constitution,  that  he  re- 
ceived from  many,  or,  as  Plutarch  says,  from  most  authors, 
the  title  of  its  founder.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  council  of 
Areopagus,  as  constituted  by  Solon,  that  we  shall  first 
speak;  and  the  subject  possesses  some  interest  from  the 
light  which  it  thzows  on  the  views  and  character  of  Solon 
as  a  legislator.  It  was  composed  of  the  arehons  of  the 
year  (see  Auchon),  and  of  those  who  had  borne  the  office 
of  archoB.  The  lattdr  became  members  for  life ;  but  be- 
fore their  admission,  they  were  sulijeoted,  at  the  expiration 
at  dieir  annual  magistracy,  to  a  rigid  scrutiny  (doktmana) 
into  their  conduct  in  office,  and  their  morals  in  private  life. 
Proof  of  criminal  or  unbecoming  conduct  was  sufficient  to 
exclude  them  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  expel  them  after 
admission.  Various  accounts  are  given  of  the  number  to 
which  the  Areopagites  were  limited.  If  there  was  any  fixed 
mimber,  it  is  plain  that  admission  to  the  council  was  not  a 
necessary  consequence  of  honourable  discharge  firem  the 
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dokimasta.  Bat  it  is  more  probable  that  the  accounts  which 
limit  the  number  are  applicable  only  to  an  earlier  period  of 
its  existence.  (See  the  anonymous  argument  to  the  ora- 
tion of  Demosthenes  against  Androtion.)  It  may  be 
S roper  to  observe,  that  modem  histories  of  this  council 
0  not  commonly  give  the  actual  arohons  a  seat  in  it. 
They  are,  however,  placed  there  by  Lysias  the  orator 
(Areop.  p.  110,  16-20),  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  in  this  respect  any  change  had  been  made  in  its  con- 
stitution after  the  time  of  Solon.  To  the  council  thus 
constituted  Sobn  entrusted  a  milced  jurisdiction  and  autho- 
rity of  great  extent,  judicial,  political,  and  censorial.  As  a 
court  of  justice,  it  had  direct  cognizance  of  the  more  serious 
crimes,  such  as  murder  and  arson.  It  exercised  a  certain 
control  over  the  ordinary  courts,  and  was  the  guardian 
generally  of  the  laws  and  religion.  It  interfered,  at  least 
on  some  occasions,  with  the  immediate  administration  of  Uie 
government,  and  at  all  times  inspected  the  conduct  of  the 
public  functionaries.  But,  in  the  exercise  of  its  duties  as 
public  censor  for  the  preservation  of  order  and  decency,  it 
was  armed  with  Inquisitorial  powers  to  an  almost  unlimited 
extent 

It  should  be  observed,  that  in  the  time  of  Solon,  and  by 
his  regulations,  the  archons  were  chosen  from  the  highest 
of  the  four  classes  into  which  he  had  divided  the  citizens. 
Of  the  archons  so  chosen,  the  council  of  Areopagus  was 
fermed.  Here,  then,  was  a  permanent  body,  which  pos- 
sessed a  ereat  and  general  control  over  the  state,  composed 
necc»sarify  of  men  of  the  highest  rank,  and  doubtless  in 
considerable  proportion  of  eupatridse,  or  nobles  by  blood. 
The  strength  of  tne  democracy  lay  in  the  ecclesia  or  popular 
assembly,  and  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  of  which 
Uie  dikasts,  or  jurors,  were  taken  indiscriminately  from  the 
general  body  of  the  citizens ;  and  the  council  of  Areopagus 
exercised  authority  directly  or  indirectly  over  both.  The 
tendency  of  this  mstitution  to  be  a  check  on  the  popular 
part  of  that  mixed  government  given  by  Solon  to  the  Athe- 
nians, is  noticed  by  Aristotle  (Polit,  ii.  9,  and  v.  3,  ed. 
Schneid.)  He  speaks,  indeed,,  of  the  council  as  being  one 
of  those  institutions  which  Solon  found  and  suffered  to  re- 
main ;  but  he  o-an  hardly  mean  to  deny  what  all  authority 
proves,  that  in  the  shape  in  which  it  existed  from  the  time 
of  the  legislator,  it  was  his  institution. 

The  council,  from  its  restoration  bv  Solon  to  the  time 
of  Pericles,  seems  to  have  remained  untouched  by  any 
direct  interference  with  its  constitution.  But  during  that  in- 
terval two  important  changes  were  introduced  in  the  general 
constitution  of  the  state,  which  must  have  had  some  influ- 
ence on  the  composition  of  the  council,  though  we  may  not 
be  able  to  trace  their  effects.  The  election  of  the  chief 
magistrates  by  suffrage  was  exchanged  for  appointment  by 
lot.  and  the  highest  offices  of  state  were  thrown  open  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  (see  Archon).  But  about  the 
year  b.c.  459,  Pericles  attacked  the  council  itself,  which 
never  recovered  from  the  blow  which  he  inflicted  upon  it. 
All  antient  authors  agree  in  saying  that  a  man  called 
Ephialtes  was  his  instrument  in  proposing  the  law  by  which 
his  purpose  was  effected,  but  unfortunately  we  have  no 
detailed  account  of  his  proceedings.  Aristotle  and  Diodorus 
state  generally  that  he  abridged  the  authority  of  the  council, 
and  broke  its  power  (Aristot.  PoliL  ii.  9;  Diodor.  Sic.  xi.  77). 
Plutarch,  who  has  told  us  more  than  others  (Ft/.  Cim, 
c.  15 ;  Vit.  PericL  c.  7),  says  only  that  he  removed  from  its 
cognizance  the  greater  part  of  those  causes  which  had  pre- 
viously come  before  it  in  its  judicial  character,  and  that,  by 
transferhng  the  control  over  the  ordinary  courts  of  law  im- 
mediately to  the  people,  he  subjected  the  state  to  an  un- 
mixed democracy.  Little  more  than  this  can  now  be  told, 
save  from  conjecture,  in  which  modem  compilers  have 
rather  liberally  indulged.  Among  the  causes  withdrawn 
from  its  cognizaiice,  those  of  murder  i^vuc&i  Hkcu)  were  not 
included ;  for  Demosthenes  has  assured  us  (Contr,  Arutocr, 
p.  641-2),  Ibat  none  of  the  many  revolutions  which  had 
occurred  before  his  day  had  ventured  to  touch  this  part  of 
its  criminal  jurisdiction.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
it  ever  possessed,  in  matters  of  religion,  such  extensive 
authority  as  some  have  attributed  to  it,  and  there  is  at  least 
no  evidence  that  it  lost  at  this  time  any  portion  of  that  which 
it  had  previously  exercised.  Lysias  observes  {Areop,  p.  1 10, 
46),  that  it  was  in  his  time  charged  ^specially  with  the  pre- 
aer^'ation  of  the  sacred  olive-trees;  and  we  are  told  else- 
where that  it  was  the  scourge  of  impiety.  It  possessed, 
also,  long  alter  the  time  of  Pericles,  in  some  measure  at 


least,  the  powers  of  the  censorship.  (Atoenms  4,  64,  ed« 
Dindorf.) 

Pericles  was  struggling  for  power  by  the  frivour  of  the 
people,  and  it  was  his  nolicy  to  relieve  the  democracy  from 
the  pressure  of  an  aaverse  influence.  By  increasing  the 
business  of  the  popular  courts,  he  at  once  conciliate  his 
friends,  and  strengthened  their  hands.  The  council  pos- 
sessed originally  some  authority  in  matters  of  finance,  and 
the,  appropriatjion  of  the  revenue ;  though  Mr.  Mitford  and 
others,  in  saying  that  it  controlled  all  issues  from  the  public 
treasury,  say  perhaps  more  than  they  can  prove.  In  later 
times,  the  popular  assembly  reserved  the  fiill  control  of  the 
revenue  exclusively  to  itself  and  the  administration  of  it 
was  committed  to  the  popular  council,  the  senate  of  five 
hundred.  It  seems  that,  at  first,  the  Areopagites  were  in- 
vested with  an  irresponsible  authority.  ADterwards  they 
were  obliged,  with  all  other  public  functionaries,  to  render 
an  account  of  their  administration  to  the  people  (iEsch. 
Contr,  Ctes,  p.  56,  30).  Both  these  changes  may,  with  some 
probability,  be  attributed  to  Pericles.  Amr  all,  the  council 
was  allowed  to  retain  a  large  portion  of  its  former  diflpity 
and  very  extensive  powers.  The  change  operated  by 
Pericles  seems  to  have  consisted  principally  in  this :  that, 
from  having  exercised  independent  and  paramount  autho- 
rity, it  was  made  subordinate  to  the  ecclesia.  The  power 
which  it  continued  to  possess  was  delegated  bv  the  people, 
but  it  was  bestowed  in  ample  measure.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  effect  of  this  change  on  the  fortunes  of  the 
republic,  it  is  probable  that  too  much  im]>ortance  has  been 
commonly  attached  to  the  agency  of  Pericles.  He  seems 
only  to  nave  accelerated  what  the  irresistible  course  of 
things  must  soon  have  accomplished.  It  may  be  true  that 
the  unsteady  course  of  the  popular  assembly  rehired  some 
check,  which  the  democracy  in  its  unmitigateaform  could 
not  supplv,  but  the  existence  of  an  independent  body  in  the 
state,  such  as  the  council  of  Areopagus  as  constituted  by 
Solon,  seems  hardly  to  be  consistent  with  the  secure  enjoy- 
ment of  popular  rights  and  public  liberty ;  which  the  Athe- 
nian people,  by  their  naval  services  in  the  Persian  war, 
and  the  consequences  of  their  success,  had  earned  the  right 
to  possess,  ana  the  power  to  obtain.  It  ought  not,  however, 
to  be  concluded,  that  institutions  unsuitable  to  an  altered 
state  of  things  were  unskilfrdly  framed  by  Solon,  or  that  he 
surrounded  the  infancy  of  a  free  constitution  with  more  ' 
restrictions  than  were  necessary  for  its  security.  He  may 
still  deserve  the  reputation  winch  he  has  gained  of  having 
laid  the  foundation  of  pc^ular  govanment  at  Athens. 

With  respect  to  the  oensonhip,  we  can  show,  by  a  few 
instances  of  the  mode  in  which  it  acted,  that  it  could  have 
been  effectually  operative  only  in  a  state  of  society  from 
which  the  Athenians  were  fast  emerging  before  the  time  of 
Pericles.  The  Areopagites  paid  domiciliary  visits,  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  extravagant  housekeeping  (Athensus 
6,  46).  They  call^  on  any  citizen  at  their  discretion  to 
account  for  the  employment  of  his  time  (Pint.  Vit,  Sol. 
c.  23).  They  summoned  before  their  awful  tribunal  a  little 
boy  for  the  offence  of  poking  out  the  eyes  of  a  quail  (Quinctil. 
5,  9.  ]  3).  They  fixed  a  mark  of  disgrace  on  a  man  who 
had  dined  in  a  tavern  (Athen®.  13,  21).  Athens,  in  the 
prosperity  which  she  eiyoyed  during  the  last  fifty  years 
oefore  the  Peloponnesian  war,  might  nave  tolerated  the  ex- 
istence, but  certainly  not  the  general  activity,  of  such  an 
inouisition. 

it  a{q[)ears  from  the  language  of  contemporary  writers* 
that,  while  there  were  any  remains  of  public  spirit  and 
virtue  in  Athens,  the  council  was  regarded  with  respect, 
appealed  to  with  deference,  and  employed  on  the  most  im- 
portant occasions  (Lys.  Contr,  Theomnett.,  p.  lir,  12  ;  De 
Evandr,,  p.  176,  17;  Andoc,^  p.  11,.  32;  Dem.  Contr. 
Aristocr,,  p.  641-2).  In  the  time  of  Isocrates,  when  the 
dokimasia  had  ceased,  or  become  a  dead  letter,  and  i>rofligaoy 
of  life  was  no  bar  to  admission  into  the  council,  its  mdrid 
influence  was  still  such  as  to  be  an  effectual  restnunt  on 
the  cmduct  of  its  own  members  (Isocr.  Areop,,  p.  147). 
In  the  corruption  of  manners  and  utter  degradation  of  cha- 
racter which  prevailed  at  Athens,  after  it  fell  under  the 
domination  of  Macedonia,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that 
the.  council  partook  of  the  character  of  the  times,  and  that 
an  Areopagite  might  be  a  mark  for  the  finger  o^  scorn 
( Atheneeus  4,  64).  Under  the  Romans  it  retained  at  least 
some  formal  authority,  and  Cicero  apptied  for  and  obtained 
a  decree  of  the  coundl,  requesting  Cratippus,  the  philosopher, 
to  sojourn  at  Athens,  and  instruct  the  youth  (Plut  Fit. 
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CSe.,  &  24).  It  long  after  remained  in  existence,  somewhat 
superior  in  dignity,  and  perhaps  equal  in  power,  to  a  modem 
court  of  ald^men  in  a  municipal  corporation.  The  old 
qualificationt  for' admission  were  neglected  in  the  days  of 
its  degeneracy,  nor  is  it  easy  to  say  what  were  substituted 
for  ^em.  Later  times  saw  even  a  stranger  to  Athens 
among  the  Areopagites. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  a  few  words  on  the 
forms  observed  hj  the  council  in  its  proceedings  as  a  cour^ 
of  justice  in  orimmal  cases.  The  court  was  held  in  an  un- 
inclosed  space  on  the  Areopagus,  and  in  the  open  air;  which 
custom,  indeed,  it  had  in  common  wtth  all  other  courts  in 
cases  of  murder,  if  we  may  trust  the  oration  (De  Ceede 
Herodis,  p.  130)  attributed  to  Antiphon.  The  Areopagites 
were  in  later  times,  according  to  Vitruyius,  accommodated 
with  the  shelter  of  a  roof.  The  prosecutor  and  defendant 
stood  on  two  separate  rude  blocks  of  stone  (Pans.  1,  28), 
and,  before  the  pleadings  commenced,  were  required  each 
to  take  an  oath  with  circumstances  of  peculiar  solemnih^ ; 
the  former,  that  he  charged  the  accused  party  justly ;  the 
defendant,  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  charge.  At  a  certain 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  the  latter  was  allowed  to  withdraw 
his  plea,  with  the  penalty  of  banishment  from  his  countrr 
<Dem.  Contr.  Aristocr.,  p.  642-3).  In  their  speeches  both 
parties  were  restricted  to  a  simple  statement,  and  dry  argu- 
ment on  the  ments  of  the  case,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  irre- 
levant matter,  and  of  those  various  contrivances  known  under 
the  general  nsLxne  of  pareukeue  (irapacriccv^),  to  affect  the  pas- 
sions of  the  judges,  so  shamelessly  allowed  and  practised  in 
the  other  courts  (Or.  Lycurg.,  p.  149, 12-2d ;  Lucian.  Gymn.^ 
c.  19).  Of  the  existence  of  the  rule  in  question  in  this 
court,  we  have  a  remarkable  proof  in  an  apology  of  Lysias 
for  an  artful  violation  of  it  in  his  Areopagitic  oration  (p.  112, 
A).  Advocates  were  allowed,  at  least  in  later  times,  to  both 
parties.  Many  commentators  on  the  New  Testament  have 
placed  St.  Paul  as  a  defendant  at  the  bar  of  the  Areopagus, 
on  the  strength  of  a  passage  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
(xvii.  ^1 9).  The  apostle  was  indeed  taken  by  the  inqui- 
sitive Athenians  to  the  hill,  and  there  required  to  expound 
KoA  defend  his  new  doctrines  for  the  entertainment  of  •  his 
auditors ;  but,  in  the  narrative  of  Luke,  there  is  no  hint  of 
an  arraignment  and  trial. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  perhaps  be  surprised  that 
we  have  made  no  mention  of  a  practice  so  often  quoted 
as  peculiar  to  the  Areopagites,  that  of  holding  their 
sessions  in  the  darkness  of  night.  ^  The  4ruth  is,  that  we 
are  not  persuaded  of  the  fact.  It  is,  indeed,  noticed  more 
than  once  by  Lucian,  and  perhaps  by  some  other  of  the 
later  writers ;  but  it  is  not  supported,  we  believe,  by  any 
sufficient  authority,  whilst  there  is  strong  presumptive  evi- 
dence against  the  common  opinion.  It  was,  as  it  should 
seem,  no  unusual  pastime  with  the  Athenians  to  attend  the 
trials  on  the  Areopagus  as  spectators  (Lys.  Contr.  Theomn.t 
p.  117,  10).  We  suspect  that  few  of  this  light-hearted 
people  would  have  gone  at  an  unseasonable  hour  in  the 
darx  to  hear  such  speeches  as  were  there  delivered,  and  see 
nothing.  Perhaps  there  may  be  no  better  foundation  for 
the  story,  than  there  is  for  the  notion,  till  lately  so  ^orally 
entertained,  that  the  same  gloomy  custom  was  m  favour 
with  the  celebrated  Vehmic  tribun^  of  Westphalia. 

AREQUIPA,  a  department  of  the  republic  of  Peru,  bor- 
dered to  the  north  by  that  of  Lima.  It  is  185  leagues  long, 
and  30  wide ;  the  temperature  is  mild,  and  the  soil  fertile ; 
the  aspect  of  the  country  is  that  of  a  perpetual  spring.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Lona,  the  Arequipa,  the  Tambo,  and  the 
Chile,  and  has  a  considerable  commerce  in  wine  with  the 
adjacent  provinces;  cochineal  is  also  produced,  and  there 
are  gold  and  silver  mines,  particularly  those  of  Calloma. 
It  has  excellent  pastures  for  vast  herds  of  cactle,  and  pro- 
duces wheat,  maize,  and  sugar.  It  h  backed  by  the  Andes, 
olTsets  fh>m  which  come  down  to  the  sea  coast,  and  form  a 
succession  of  delightfhl  valleys. 

AREQUIPA*  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  cities  of  Peru, 
second  only  to,  Lima,^  is  situated  in  the  beautiful  valley  of 
Quilca,  about  thirty-five  miles  ttom  the  coast  It  was  ori- 
ffinally  founded  by  Francisco  Pizarro  in  1539,  but  not  on 
Its  present  site ;  its  inland  situation  having  secured  it  from 
the  attacks  of  pirates  who  infested  the  coast,  it  has  con- 
tinued in  a  flourishing  condition,  though  repeatedly  desolated 
by'  earthquakes.  The  inhabitants  have  acted  altogether  on 
a  different  system  from  the  people  in  most  other  parts  of 
this  country,  who  build  slightly,  that  there  may  be  the 
less  danger  in  the  overthrow  of  their  edifices,  and  less  ex- 


pense in  restorinff  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  honies 
of  Arequipa  are  huilt  <tf  stone,  very  substantial,  low,  and 
vaulted,  with  ibe  view  of  their  bein^  able  td  withstand  the 
shock.  The  town  is  populous,  the  mhabitants  being  esti- 
mated at  40,000 ;  it  is  a  bishop's  see,  with  a  cathedral,  under 
the  archbishopric  of  Lima,  is  divided  into  three  pluishes,  has 
two  Franciscan  convents,  one  Dominican,  and  one  Ausus- 
tine,  a  college  of  Jesuits,  and  a  hospital  of  S.  Juan  de  Dios. 
A  handsome  bridge  is  thrown  over  the  Chile,  which  runs 
through  the  city,  and,  being  let  off  in  sluices,  irrigates  the 
country ;  it  is  also  conducted  through  the  streets  by  canals, 
which  contribute  to  cleanliness,  and  to  the  health  -of  the 
•inhabitants.  An  elegant  bronze  fountain  adorns  the  Plaza, 
or  great  square.  The  climate  is  delightful;  in  wmter  a 
slight  frost  is  perceptible,  and  the  summer  heats  are  not 
excessive.  Gold  and  silver,  cloths,  woollens,  and  cottons,  are 
manufactured  at  Arequipa,  which  carries  on  a  great  trade 
with  Buenos  Ayres,  exporting  brandies,  wines,  flour,  cotton, 
and  sugar ;  and  importing  cattle,  dried  flesh,  tallow,  cocoa, 
&c.  The  great  commercial  road  passes  through  the  city 
from  Lima  to  the  southern  provinces.    (Ulloa). 

Mollendo,  the  port  of  Arequipa,  consists  of  about  fifty 
huts  built  of  reed-mats,  and  covered  with  flat  cane  roofs, 
without  windows  and  chimneys,  the  whole  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  wicker-work  cage.  The  anchorage  is  open, 
but,  like  other  ports  on  the  coast,  is  safe,  from  the  general 
absence  of  storms.  The  site  of  this  village  was  chosen  for 
the  advantage  of  a  sandy  beach  to  land  on  in  the  balsa. 
(Hall.) 

ARES  CApvc),  the  God  of  War  among  the  Greeks, 
generally  considered  as  corresponding  to  the  Roman  Mara. 
Homer  makes  him  a"  native  of  Thrace,  and  others  consider 
him  the  father  of  several  Thracian  rivers  and  races.  It  is 
therefore  highly  probable  that  he  was  the  god  particularly 
worshipped  by  some  northern  people,  though  nearly  all  other 
traces  of  this  circumstance  have  disappeared.  The  Scythian 
deity  known  to  Herodotus  as  the  God  of  War,  whom  he 
calls  by  the  Greek  term  Ares  (iv.  62),  was  worshipped  unto 
the  form  of  an"  iron  scimitar,  to  which  horses  and  other 
quadrupeds  were  annually  offered  ;  and  also  every  hundredth 
man  of  captives  taken  in  war.  In  the  later  genealosy  of 
tlie  gods  he  was  considered  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  J  uno, 
and,  as  such,  took  part  in  the  war  against  the  ffi&nts,  and 
slew  Mimas  and  Pelorus.  In  the  contest  with  Typhon  he 
fled  with  the  other  gods  into  Bgypt,  and  was  changed  into  a 
fish.  He  was  not  more  successful  in  his  engagement  with 
Otus  and  Ephialtes,  the  children  of  Aloiis,  by  whom  he  was 
imprisoned  for  thirteen  months.  To  a  still  later  period  we 
must  refer  the  murder  of  Halirrhotius,  and  his  trial  before 
the  coiirt  of  Areopagus,  as  weU  as  his  combat  with  Her- 
cules. 

It  i^  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  Greeks,  though  con- 
stantly engaged  in  war,  should  have  paid  little  attention  to 
the  worship  of  Ares.  There,  were  few  temples  erected  to 
his  honour  in  Greece.  Geronthrae,  a  village  of  Laconia, 
had  a  temple  and  grove  where  a  yearly  festival  was  cele- 
brated, to  which  no  female  was  admitted  (Paus.  iii.  22) : 
there  was  another  on  the  road  from  Amyclee  to  Therapne  in 
Laconia  (iii.  19),  and  a  third  at  Athens  (i.  8).  Though, 
as  we  have  remarked.  Ares  seems  to  be  a  Thracian  giid, 
yet  the  element  of  the  word  Ares  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
Greek  language,  and  the  word  which  denoted  best  and 
bravest,  aristof  {dpurrog)^  is  the  superlative  of  ares.  The 
Sanscrit  ari,  nom.  ariSf  signifies  an  enemy.  In  early  times 
human  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him  by  the  Lacedsemonians, 
dogs  by  the  Carians,  and  asses  by  the  Scythians  (ApoUod. 
Fragm.  p.  394,  ed.  Heyne). 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  distinctive  character  antient 
artists  wished  to  give  to  this  god,  because  no  Greek  state 
honoured  him  as  their  principal  deity.  We  have  no  distinot 
account  of  his  statues  by  Alcamenes  and  Scopao  in  the 
temple  at  Athens,  but  we  can  collect,  from  some  thiU.  have 
been  preserved,  and  also  from  heads  of  the  god  on  gems, 
that  tne  IbUowingis  the  general  character  under  whidi  ho 
is  represented.  The  expression  is  stem  and  thoughtfiil ; 
firm  nervous  muscles,  a  strong  fleshy  neck,  and  short 
bristly  hair;  the  mouth  is  small,  the  lips  full,  and  the  eyes 
deep-set.  It  is.only  in  later  times  that  he  appears  with  a 
strong  beard  as  the  Roman  M^rspiter.  When  not  naked, 
his  dress  is  a  chlamys  (jkigum).  See  a  beautiful  head  on  a 
gem  (Millin,  P.  Gr.  20) ;  a  standing  figure  on  a  basso-ri- 
Bevo  (PioClem.  iv.  7) ;  head  on  the  coins  of  the  Mamertini 
(Magnani,  iv.  31,  32);  on  the  Denarii  of  Fonteius  Capito 
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(Padn.  p.  1 1 4).  See  this  subject  tally  treated  by  Hirt,  BU- 
dende  Kwut,  1833 ;  MOUer,  Areh^BologU  dkr  Kwut,  p.  49f. 
(For  the  Italian  God  of  War,  see  MAas.) 

ARBTiEUS,  sumamed  CAPPAPOX,  or  the  CAPPA- 
DOCJAN,  one  of  the  mosi  Taluahle  medical  writers  of 
antiquity,  is  supposed  to  have  tived  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
first  and  the  beginning  of  the  seoond  omtory  after  Christ. 
There  are  no  positive .  accounts  as  to  the  time  and  circum- 
stances of  his  life:  the  above  supposition, therefore,  rests 
solely  on  the  fkct  of  the  medicinal  preparations  of  Andro- 
machus,  physician  to  the  Emperor  Nero,  and  the  medical 
dignity  of  the  Archiatri,  being  mentioned  in  his  works; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  name  of  Aretssus  occurs  in 
the  Eupori%ta  of  Dioscorides,  which  appears  to  have  been 
written  during  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  Henoe  it  is  oon* 
eluded,  that  Aretssus  wrote  shortly  after  the  time  of  Nero. 
He  takes  notice  of  the  wine  of  Falemum,  and  other  Italian 
wines,  which  has  led  critics  to  believe  that  his  residence 
must  have  been  in  Italy.  The  learned  have  found  some 
difficulty  in  fixing  upon  the  sect,  ox  school  of  medicine, 
to  which  AretsBus  belonged.  P.  Petit  considered  him  as 
a  follower  of  the  dogmatic  sect,  who  ftmnded  their  expla- 
nations of  life  and  disease  on  the  four  elementary  qualities. 
But  his  frequent  allusions  to  the  pnsuma,  or  spirit,  have 
led  others  to  regard  him  as  one  of  the  pneumatic  school 
founded  by  Athenceus,  which  embraced  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  medical  men  of  eminence  at  the  period  when 
Aretieus  is  supposed  to  have  lived.  It  seems  to  be  a  pecu- 
liar merit  of  this  physician,  however,  to  have  remainea  free 
fronh  the  predominant  influence  of  any  one  of  the  prevailing 
theoretical  schools,  and  to  have  preserved  a  praiseworthy  in- 
dependence in  the  observation  and  treatment  of  diseases. 
AretsBus  was  an  original  observer;  his  writings  bear  no 
traces  of  compilation ;  and  if  a  part  of  the  information  which 
he  afibrds  belongs  to  the  age ,  in  which  he  lived,  there  is 
another  very  ooi^erable  put  for  which  we  seem  to  be  in- 
debted to  his  own  personal  experience. 

Aretaus  regarded  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  and 
ftinetions  of  the  body  as  a  necessary  step  towards  the 
study  of  disease ;  his  anatomical  remarks,  however,  betray 
sufficiently  the  imperfect  state  of  this  science  in  his  time. 
He  concurred  with  the  pneumatic  physicians  and  the  Stoio 

Shilosophers,  in  believing  the  heart  to  be  'the  principle  of 
fe  and  strength,*  and  the  seat  of  the  soul.  He  gave  a  ftill 
account  of  the  distribution  of  the  vena  portarum^  and  re- 
garded all  veins  as  having  their  origin  in  the  liver ;  he  also 
was  aware  of  the  numerous  communications  which  exist  in 
various  parts  of  the  venous  system,  which  led  him  to  reftite 
the  notion  that  particular  veins  in  the  arm  are  connected 
with  particular  internal  organs,  and  the  eonsequences  which 
were  drawn  from  this  notion  as  to  bloodletting.  Aretssus 
looked  upon  ^e  hver  as  the  organ  destined  to  prepare  the 
blood,  and  the  spleen  as  fitted  to  purify  that  fluid.  He  re- 
garded both  the  stomadi  and  colon  as  organs  of  digestion, 
and  bestowed  much  attention  on  the  morbid,  affections  of 
the  latter  organ.  He  knew  that  the  kidneys  had  a  glan- 
dular structure.  He  stated  the  nerves  to  be  the  organs 
of  sensation  and  motion.  The  ftust  that  injuries  of  the 
head  dre  ant  to  produce  jmralytic  affections  on  the  oppo- 
site side  dia  not  escape  his  observation,  and,  in  order  to 
account  for  it,  he  stated  that  the  nervous  fibres  in  the  brain 
form  a  decussation  in  the  shape  of  the  Greek  letter  X, 
whilst  the  nerves  arising  from  the  spinid  marrow  proceed 
directly  to  the  organ  for  which  they  are  designed.  Notwith- 
standing these  curious  remarks  on  the  frmctions  of  the 
nervous  system,  Aret»us  evidentiy  did  not  make  any  dear 
distinction  between  the  nervous  and  tendinous  pans ;  the 
latter  are  undoubtedly  alluded  to,  when  he  says  tniht,  besides 
the  nerves  proceeding  from  the  brain,  there  are  others 
which  pass  from  one  bone  to  another,  and  are  the  principal 
sources  of  motion. 

The  descriptions  which  Aret»us  hM  given  of  the  diseases 
to  which  the  human  economy  ifi  subject  are  accurate  deline- 
ations, evidentiy  taken  from,  nature,  and  distinguished  by  a 
peculiar  liveliness,  elegance,  and  conciseness  of  diction. 
He  is  thought  to  have  excelleid  all  antient  authors,  not  even 
excepting  Hippocrates,  in  the  art  of  describing  diseases, 
and  may  still  be  regarded  as  a  model  in  this  species  of  lite- 
rature. His  account  of  epilepsy,  tetanus,  acute  and  diro- 
nic  headaches,  hssmoptysis  ana  eatuui,  or  burning  fovsr,  are 
peculiarly  happy  specimens  of  his  manner  of  writing. 

In  the  treatment  of  diseases,  Aretssus  regarded  experi- 1 
ence  as  the  best  guide  (AyaBJ^  MitmuOsac  4  ^c*^)>  ^^d  he  | 


repeatedly  refers  to  the  necessity  of  following  the  hints 
which  natUBS  gives  tathe  physician.  His  methods  of  treat- 
ment seem  to  have  been  energetic  where  it  appeared  neces- 
sary, but  always  simple ;  and  he  was  averse  to  that  farrago 
of  medicines  to  the  use  of  which  some  of  his  contemporaries 
were  addicted. 

He  frequenUy  employed  emeties,  purgatives,  and  clyst^v ; 
and  he  was  aware  that  emetics  not  only  evacuate  the  con- 
tente  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  but  derive  a  great  part 
of  their  efficacy  firom  the  shock  which  the  act  of  vomiting 
produoea  in  those  parts.  He  was  fond  of  bloodletting  in 
chronic  as  well  as  acute  diseases,  but  cautious  with  regard 
to  the  quantity  of  blood  which  he  took  away :  be  advises  the 
blood  to  be  stopped  before  fointing  supervenes,  and  recom- 
mends not  to  take  away  too  much  blood  at  one  bleeding  in 
apoplexy.  He  also  mentbns  the  practice  of  opening  a  vein 
on  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  he  practised  the  operation  of 
arteriotomy.  He  employed  cupping-glasses  and  leeches,  and 
he  is  the  first  author  who  mentions  blistering  with  cantha- 
rides :  as  he  recommends  this  practice  as  preferable  to  other 
rubefacients,  without  mentioning  it  as  having  been  formerly 
in  use,  it  appears  probable  that  we  are  indebted  to  him 
for  this  most  importent  remedy ;  nor  had  the  tendency 
which  it  sometimes  has  to  injure  the  functions  of  tlM 
urinary  organs  escaped  bis  observation ;  he  enjoins,  there- 
fore, milk  to  be  drank  in  Urge  quantities  before  the  blister 
is  applied. 

Scarcely  any  internal  medicines  were  employed  bv  Are- 
tssus in  the  treatment  of  acute  diseases ;  but  he  paid  strict 
attention  to  diet  and  regimen : .  among  his  dietetioal  pre- 
seriptions,  tiiose  on  the  use  of  the  different  kinds  of  milk 
deserve  to  be  mentioned.  In  treating  chronic  diseases  he 
more  frequenUy  had  recourse  to  the  aid  of  medicines ;  we 
find  him  fHescribin|^  diuretics,  sudorifics,  and  several  of  the 
compound  stimulatmg  preparations  whidi  were  in  vogue  in 
his  time.  One  of  the  substances  he  most  frequenUy  re- 
sorted tp  is  castorsum,  which  he  regarded  as  very  effica- 
cious in  various  affections  of  the  nervous  system. 

Of  the  writings  of  Aretssus,  only  four  books  on  the  causes 
and  symptoms,  and  as  msny  on  the  treatment,  of  acute 
and  chronic  diseases  are  extant ;  nor  have  they  been  pre- 
served in  a  perfoct  fbrm :  chap.  i^iv.  and  part  of  chap.  v. 
of  the  first  book  on  the  causes,  and  si^eral  passages  in  the 
books  on  the  treatment,  of  diseases  are  lost.  In  this  work 
the  author  alludes  to  his  treatises  on  surgery,  on  pharmacy, 
on  fevers,  and  on  the  diseases  of  women,  of  all  Which  works 
not  a  single  fragment  now  remains.  Had  they  been  handed 
down  to  our  times,  they  would  have  formed  most  import- 
ant additions  to  medical  literature.  Aretsus  wrote  in  the 
Ionic  dialect  of  the  Greek  langua^  which  at  his  period 
had  neariy  ceased  to  be  employed  m  writing ;  but  he  was, 
probably,  induced  to  adopt  it  by  the  example  of  the  older 
medical  authors,  Hippocrates  and  his  contemporaries  and 
successors,  who  wrote  in  this  dialect,  which  was  also  used 
in  the  antient  sentences  of  the  school  of  Cos. 

The  eight  books  of  Aretssus  were  first  edited  from  the 
Parisian  MSS.  by  J.  Ooupyl,  and  published  at  Paris,  1654, 
8vo.  The  stendard  edition  is  that  of  Hr.  John  Wigan, 
student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford :  it  was  undertaken  by 
the  advice  and  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Freind,  and  printed 
at  the  Clarendon  Press,  1723,  foUo.  Wigan  gave  a  very 
good  Latin  translation,  notes,  and  a  valuable  dissertation 
de  Aretmi  aiate,  secta,  in  rebui  anatomicu  sdenUa,  et  cu- 
ranck  ratione.  This  edition  is  scarce,  only  300  copies 
having  been  struck  otL  Another  edition  was  pubhshed 
under  the  superintendence  of  Boerfaaave,  Leid.  1731,  folio: 
the  greater  part  of  it  had  been  printed  asearlv  as  1719, 
before  the  publication  of  the  Oxford  edition ;  and  the  text» 
as  well  as  the  Latin  translation,  are  such  as  they  had  been 
before  Wigan's  labours.  Boerhaave  added,  however,  the 
valuable  critical  commentaries  of  Peter  Petit,  a  Parisian  phy- 
sician, which  had  remained  in  MS.  for  nearly  seventy  years. 
Aretseus  also  forms  the  24th  volume  of  Kuhn's  edition  of 
the  Greek  medical  authors.  This  volume  (Lips.  1828,  8vo.) 
contains  the  Greek  text  and  Latin  translation,  Wigan's 
preface,  notes,  and  dissertotion,  Boerhaave^s  prefiu)e,  Petit's 
commentaries,  Triller's  comeetores  and  emendations,  and 
a  copious  Greek  index  by  Michael  liattaire.  An  Bn^h 
translation  of  Aretssus,  by  John  Moflkt,  was  published  at 
London,  1785, 8vo. 

ARETUU'SA,  a  celebrated  fountain  in  Uie  island  Or- 
tygia,  one  of  the  five  divisions  of  antient  and  the  site  of 
modem  Syraoose.    For  the  story  of  the  nymph  Arethasa, 
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the  manner  of  her  change  into  a  fountain,  and  the  pursuit  of 
her  by  the  riye^god  Alpheius  fit)m  Eleia  below  the  sea  to 
Sicily,  see  Alphbitts,  and  Ovid,  Met,  v.  572.  Pausanias 
tells  rather  a  different  story ;  he  says  that  Arethusa  passed 
over  into  Ortygia,  and  there  was  changed  into  a  fountain  (v. 
7).  Diodorus  says,  that  the  nymphs  produced  the  fountain 
Arethusa  to  gratiiy  Diana,  after  one  of  whose  names  the 
island  was  called  Ortygia,  and  to  whom  it  was  consecrated. 
He  calls  it  '  a  very  large  fountain,*  and  adds,  that  it 
abounded  in  large  fish,  which  were  held  sacred,  and  never 
caught ;  and  that  if  any  persons  were  impious  enough  to 
eat  them  (as  had  been  done  in  time  of  siege),  they  in« 
Curred  the  anger  of  the  deitjrand  fell  into  great  misfortunes 
(v.  3).  Cioero  speaks  of  it  as  a  '  fountain  of  sweet  water  of 
incredible  size  and  abounding  in  fish,  which  would  be 
covered  by  the  sea  but  for  a  stone  bulwark/  yerr.  Ad,  ii* 
iv.  53.)  That  beauty  and  .almndance  of  water  which  at- 
tracted the  admiration  of  the  poets,  has  disappeaied.  Swin*- 
bume  speaks  of  the  rock  as  riven  by  earthquakes,  and  of 
the  spring  as  sometimes  failing  in  the  volcanic  convulsions 
which  from  time  to  time  desolate  that  region.  Wilkins  thus 
describes  its  appearance  at  the  1)ennnin)z  of  this  century : 
'The  fountain  now  sorings  from  the  earth  under  a  natural 
arch  in  the  rock,  witnin  a  few  paces  of  the  sea,  and  is  only 
separated  from  it  by  the  city  wall,  throuffh  an  aperture  in 
which  it  is  discharged  into  the  harbour.  It  is  a  considerable 
spring  of  brackish  water,  although  of  little  depth  ;  and  is 
resorted  to  by  the  poor  female  inhabitants  of  Syracuse,  who» 
after  the  Sicilian  manner  of  washing,  perform  the  opera- 
tion standing  up  to  their  knees  in  Uie  stream.  Over  the 
arch  is  a  rude  image  of  the  Madonna,  which  the  Syracusans 
pretend  to  be  a  statue  of  the  nymph  Arethusa/  (Magna 
Uracia,) 

It  was  commonly  s^d  that  thin^  thrown  into  the  Al- 
pheius  would  reappear.in  this  fountam.  Strabo  asserts  that 
a  cup  did  so.  Seneca  quotes  it  as  an  article  of  popular  be- 
lief, that  when  the  Olympian  festival  was  celebrated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Alpheius,  the  sweepings  of  the  temple  reap- 
peared in  the  Sicilian  fountain.  {Nat,  Qucest.  iii.  26.)  Mos- 
chus  intimates  a  similar  belief  in  his  seventh  Idyll.  In  the 
middle  ages  the  story  reappeared  with  a  change  of  form 
adapted  to  the  change  in  religion,  and  the  fountain  was  said 
to  cast  up  leaves  not  known  to  grow  except  on  the  river 
Jordan.  (Marifiotti,  Cran,  Anticke  di  Calabria^  ap.  Wtt- 
kins.)  A  strong  sprins  bubbles  up  under  water  near  the 
place  where  the  stream  from  the  fountain  runs  into  the  sea ; 
and  this  has  been  said  to  come  from  the  waters  of  the  Al- 
pheius. It  is  now  called  VOcchio  della  Zilica.  The  Syra' 
cusan  poets,  Theocritus  and  Mo8chus,make  frequent  men- 
tion of  this  favourite  stream.  There  was  another  Are^uSa 
in  Samos,  and  another  in  EulxBa.  {SchoL  in  Theoo.  i.  117.) 

ARET'INO,  PIETRO,  an  Italian  writer  of  the  sixteenth 
centurv.  He  was  bom  at  Arezzo  in  1492,  and  was  the 
natural  son  of  Antonio  Bacci»  a  patrician  of  that  city.  He 
left  his  native  pls^oe  very  young,'  and  went  to  Perugia,  where 
he  found  employment  as  a  b^kbinder.  Here  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  reading  the  books  which  were  entrusted  to 
him,  and  of  thus  acquiring  some  information.  His  regular 
education  had  been  very  limited,  and  indeed  he  remained  all 
his  life  igno^t  of  Latin  and  Greek ;  but  he  had  much  quick* 
nesB  of  parts,  a  fervid  imagination,  and  great  fluency  of  ex* 
presslon.  After  some  years  he  set  off  from  Perugia  on  foot ; 
and  with  nothing  but  the  clothes  he  had  on,  went  to  Rome 
Jn  quest  of  better  fortune.  He  first  met  with  a  patron  in  a 
wealthy  merchant,  Agostino  Chigi,  the  same  for  whom 
Raphael  painted  the  palace  called  La  Famesina,  who  lodged 
him  in  his  house.  His  next  step  was  an  introduction  to  Fbpe 
Leo  X.,  and  to  Cardinal  Giulio  de  Medici,  afterwards  Clement 
-Vn.,  in  whose  service  it  appears  that  he  remained  seven 
years,  but  in  what  capacity  is  not  known.  A  eiroumstance 
which  strongly  shows  the  profiigacy  of  those  times  drove 
him  away  from  Rome  about  1524.  The  celebrated  painter^ 
Giulio  Romano,  sketched  a  series  of  most  obscene  drawings, 
Marco  Antonio  Raimondi  enflnraved  them,  and  Aretino 
illustrated  them  by  sonnets.  The  court  of  Rome,  being  in- 
formed of  this  scandal,  ordered  the  arrest  of  the  offenders. 
Giulio  Romano  escaped  to  Mantua,  Aretino  also  ran  awaV) 
but  Raimondi  was  seized,  and  w(nild  h^ve  been  severely 
punished,  had  he  not  succeeded  in  escaping  from  prison. 
Aretino  now  found  a  friend  in  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  the 
fomous  captain  of  the  Florentine  republic,  and  in  Francis  I. 
of  France.  Giovanni  took  a  particular  liking  to  him,  and 
introduced  him  to  the  king,  who  made  him  presents  in 


return  for  the  prists  which  Aretino  lavished  on  hire.  Th# 
death  of  Giovanni  de'  Medici  having  deprived  Aretino  of  a 
generous  patron,  he  went  to  live  at  Venice,  where  he  de- 
pended on  nis  writings  for  subsistence.  He  wrote  both  prose 
and  verse,  obscene  dialogues,  satirical  capitoli  in  terza  rima^ 
heroic  cantos,  sonnets,  and  comedies,  besides  a  multitude  of 
letters  which  he  addressed  to  all  the  princes  and  great  men 
and  ladies  of  his  time,  sometimes  fiattering  them,  sometimes 
nralsin^  himself,  jand  senerally  asking  money  or  some  other 
favour  m  exchanee  for  nil  praise,  or  for  the  deoication  of  some 
of  his  works  ^  and  sometimes  threatening  them  with  the  lash 
of  his  satire  if  his  demands  were  not  complied  with.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  that  bf  these  means  he  reoeived  considerable 
sums  of  mone^ ,  which  enabled  him  to  lead  a  dissolute  life, 
and  also  to  satisfy  his  taste  for  prodigality,  which  he  mis|took 
for  generosity.  His  house  was  open  indiscriminately  to  the 
destitute  poor,  the  adventurer,  and  the  profligate  of  either 
tex.  He  dressed  in  costly  garments ;  and  spent  nearly  a 
thousand  seudi,  or  crowns,  a  year,  a  large  sum  inhis  time.  He 
was  often  embarrassed,  and  ever  oravmg  for  money,  though 
he  reoeived  presenU  from  most  Italian  princes,  as  well  as 
from  Francis  I.,  Charles  Vi,  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  and 
even,  it  is  said,  from  Solyman,  Sultan  of  the  Turks. 

Owing  to  the  virulence  both  of  his  speech  and  pen,  he 
narrowly  escaped  from  several  attempts  to  assassinate 
him.  *  Twice  at  Rome,  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  he  nearly 
lost  his  life,  but  was  saved  by  a  friend.  Piero  Stroszi^ 
a  celebrated  eaj>tain  of  his  time,  who  was  serving  in  the 
French  armies  in  Italy,  being  incensed  at  some  satire  of 
Aretino,  sent  him  a  message,  Uiat  if  he  continued  to  slander 
him,  he  wotild  have  him  killed  hi  hie  bed ;  the  threat  so 
frightened  the  poet,  that  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  house, 
and  would  not  Irust  any  one  within  as  long  as  Stroi si  re- 
mained in  the  Venetian  territory* 

Aretino  stiU  cast  a  longing  eye  towards  Rome,  in  ex- 

rtation  of  dignities  and  emoluments.  For  this  purpose 
wrote  Severn!  compositions  on  sacred  sul^ecto,  such  as 
the  lAve9  o/Chruty  the  FtrTfin  Maryt  Si,  Caiherim,  Tho* 
ma*  Aquino* t  A  Commenttiry  on  the  Book  of  Qtnem^  and 
A  ParaphroM  qf  the  Seeen  Penitential  Psalms,  These 
works  met  with  no  Sueeess,  being,  with  the  exception  per- 
haps of  the  last,  utterly  contemptible  both  in  their  con- 
ception and  style.  The  langua^  of  Aretino  is  generally 
turgid,  affected,  fhll  of  metaphors  and  hyperbole,  resem- 
bhng  that  which  became  prevalent  in  Itely  a  century  later, 
and  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  del  setcento.  He  wrote 
with  great  facility,  but  at  the  same  time  with  careless- 
ness, and  his  taste  was  coarse  and  trivial.  The  Duke  of 
Urbino  applied  in  his  favour  to  Pope  Paul  III.,  and  even 
proposed  that  Aretino  should  be  made  a  cardinal.  Luckily 
for  the  credit  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  the  pope  would  not 
listen  to  such  a  suggestion ;  and  it  was  perhaps  in  resent- 
ment of  this,  that  Aretino  unmercifully  lashed  the  pope  s 
grandson,  Pier  Luigi  Farnese,  Duke  of  Parma.  After  Paurs 
death,  Julius  III.,  who  was  a  native  of  Areezo,  was  addressed 
by  Aretino  in  a  letter  of  congratulation,  accompanied  by  a 
sonnet  charaoterised  by  the  most  fulsome  praise  of  tbe 
new  pontiff.  Julius,  being  at  the  same  time  importuned  by 
seveiul  persons  around  him  in  fkvour  of  Aretino,  made  the 
poet  a  present  of  1000  seudi,  and  sent  him  the  bull  or 
diploma  of  Knight  of  St.  Peter,  an  inferior  order,  to  which  a 
small  income  Was  attached.  Aretino  still  expecting  more, 
went  to  Rome  with  the  Duke  of  Urbino  in  1553,  was  kindly 
received  by  the  pope,  but  meeting  with  no  fiirther  encou- 
ragement, he  again  left  that  citv  in  disappointment  a  fow 
months  af^r,  and.  returned  to  Venice,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death  in  1557.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
S.  Lucat  at  Venice,  where  a  monument  was  raised  to  him, 
which  Sansovino  mentions  in  his  Venezia  Hlwirata;  it 
was  afterwards  removed  in  the  reparations  which  that 
church  underwent.  The  witty  epitaph  which  has  been  re- 
ported by  many  biographers  and  travellers,  and  by  Misson 
among  the  rest,  was  never  placed  on  his  tomb.  Pietro 
Aretino  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  historian  Leo- 
nai'do  Bruni,  also  called  'L' Aretino;'  nor  with  the  poet 
Bernardo  Accolti,  who  was  styled  *  L'Unico  Aretino.'  Some 
travellers,  seeing  the  monument  of  Leonardo  Bruni  m  the 
celebrated  church  of  Santa  Crooe*  at  Florence,  by  the 
side  of  the  tombs  ef  Galileo,  Michel  Angelo,  and  Machia- 
velU,  have  misteken  it  for  that  of  Pietro,  and  have  in- 
dulgiad  in  uncalled-for  moral  refleotions  on  the  subject. 
Pietro  Aretino  was  never  married,  but  he  left  several  natural 
daughters.  His  works,  and  the  most  obnoxious  of  them  in 
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pftrtieiilar,  have  1>een  re-publifthed  separately  at  difieront 
ttmes,  notwithstanding  the  censure  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
have  t»een  translated  into  several  languages.  His  Cajpitoli 
are  the  best  specimens  of  his  poetry :  they  are  partly  satiri- 
cal and  partly  lauaatory  of  several  conspicuous  characters 
of  his  age-  Charles  V.*  Catherine  of  Medici,  Pope  Julius* 
and  the  Duke  of  Urbino.  He  wrote  LOrazia^  an  historical 
tragedy  in  blank  verse,  one  of  the  earliest  Italian  tra^ies. 
His  five  comedies  in  prose, — II  Filoso/o,  La  Coriigianot  B 
Martscalco,  Llpocrito,  and  La  To/^/o,— are  not  without 
some  merit  hi  the  invention,  but,  like  most  of  the  old  Italian 
comedies,  they  are  deficient  in  dramatic  plot,  and  objec- 
tionable in  their  language.  His  Letten  were  published  at 
Venice  at  different  epochs  during  his  lifetime,  and  form  six 
volumes,  octavo,  besides  two  volumes  of  letters  written  to 
Aretino  by  his  numerous  correspondents.  Amidst  a  mul- 
titude of  unmeaning  or  egotistiiSsl  phrases,  much  of  the 
life  and  character  of  Aretino,  as  Veil  as  of  the  character  of 
his  times,  may  be  gathered  from  these  letters.  He  was 
either  the  flatterer  or  the  enemy  of  almost  every  Italian 
writer  of  his  age ;  and  it  was  one  that  abounded  in  writers. 
He  bestowed  freely  the  epithet  of  'divine'  on  Cardinal 
Bembo,  Fracastoro,  Giovio,  Alamanni,  Tolommei,  LoUio, 
and  even  upon  Molza  and  Dolce,  and  they  in  gratitude 
returned  the  compliment  with  interest  Ariosto  has  not 
disdained  to  call  himself  II  divin  Pietro  Aretino.*  Bemi,  on 
the  contrary,  was  never  his  friend,  and  wrote  a  most  bitter 
invective  against  him.  Franco,  anotiier  poet,  nearly  as  im- 
moral as  Aretino  himself,  bandied  satire  with  him.  Are- 
tino directed  his  enmity  chiefly  against  the  prelates  of 
Rome :  Clenlens  VII.,  Cudinal  Carami,  afterwaros  Paul  IV., 
and  the  estimable  and  learned  Cardinal  Sadoleto,  were  all 
the  objects  of  his  low  and  vulgar  abuse.  At  last  they  paid 
so  little  attention  to  it  at  Rome,  that  it  was  considered 
rather  an  honour  to  be  satirized  by  the  cynic  poet  Aretino 
boasted, of  his  impudence,  styling  himself  by  divine  grace 
a  free  man,*  and  *  the  scourge  of  princes.*  He  is  indeed 
one  of  those  instances  of  successful  shameleasness  which 
occasionally,  appear  to  astonish  the  world,  and  make  us 
wonder  that  such  nuisances  are  so  long  endured.  But  the 
heaviest  guilt  of  Aretino  lies  in  his  licentious  writings.  He 
was  the  most  offensive  writer  of  a  most  immoral  age,  an  age 
abounding  in  impure  works,  which  might  rival  in  obscenity 
those  of  antient  Rome,  and  are  only  surpassed  in  in&my 
bv  some  of  the  worst  productions  of  {he  French  erotic  press 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  (Count  Mazzuchelli  s  Vita  di 
Pietro  Aretino,) 

ARETINUS  (Musician).    [See  Gutdo.] 

AREZZO.  a  very  antient  and  still  considerable  town  of 
Tuscany,  thirty-four  miles  S.E.  of  Florence.  The  citadel 
of  Arezzo  is  in  43°  27'  52"  N.  lat  and  1 1°  52'  35"  E.  long. 
ArreUum  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  populous 
among  the  twelve  cities  of  antient  Etruria,  was  repeatedly 
at  war  with  Rome,  and  afterwards  became  its  ally,  and 
supplied  monev  and  arms  towards  Scipio*s  expedition  to 
Aihca  about  the  end  of  the  second  Ptmic  war.  Its  go- 
vernment was  then  partly  popular  and  similar  to  that  of 
Rome,  having  its  senate,  and  its  patricians  and  plebeians. 
Arretium,  having  joined  the  Marsi  and  other  Italian 
nations  in  the  social  war  against  Rome,  was  devastated 
by  Sylla,  its  inhabitants  were  dispersed,  and  a  Roman 
colony  was  sent  into  the  country.  It  is  a  matter  of 
douirt  whether  the  colony  did  settle  at  old  Arretium,  as 
we  find  in  the  Roman  geographers  two  colonies  men- 
tioned, one  about  eight  miles  to  the  north  of  it,  called 
Arretium  Julium,  and  another  the  same  distance  to  the 
south,  called  Arretium  Fidens,  both  distinguished  from 
Arretium  Vetus,  which  last,  however,  surviv^  them  both, 
having  been  restored  by  the  care  and  liberality  of  Mod- 
cenas,  who  was  said  to  be  descended  from  the  old  kings 
or  rather  nobles  of  that  part  of  Etruria.  The  pottery  of 
Arretium  was  in  great  repute.  After  the  fall  of  Rome,  Ar- 
retium, or  AriUum,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  was  ravajged  by 
the  Goths  under  Totila,  but  was  restored  under  Justinian.  It 
then  passed  under  the  dominion  of  theLongobards,  and  after- 
wards of  Charlemagne  and  his  successors.  The  bishops  of 
Arezzo  were  made  feudal  counts,  and  as  such  governed  the 
town  and  its  county  or  district,  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor 
and  King  of  ItJy.  In  the  eleventh  century,  however, 
Arezzo,  like  moit  Italian xities,  threw  off  its  allegiance  to 
the  empire,  and  adopted  a  republican  form  of  government 
It  was  subsequently  distracted  by  the  factions  of  Guelphs 
and  Guibelines.    The  Guibelines  at  last  prevailed  in  the 


time  of  Frederic  II.;  and  having  at  their  head  the  Biriiop 
Guglielmo  Ubertini,  drove  the  Guelphs  out  of  the  city. 
They  next  made  war  against  Florence,  and  were  defeated  at 
the  battle  of  Campaldino,  in  1289,  when  the  bishop  was 
killed.  In  the  following  century,  another  bishop,  (^ido 
Tarlati  of  Pietramala,  dso  a  Guibeline,  became  Lwd  of 
Arezzo.  He  was  a  warrior  and  a  statesman.  He  enlarged 
and  fortified  the  city,  made  roads,  conquered  severid  neigh- 
bouring towns,  fought  against  Florence,  and  maintained 
himself  in  his  see  although  deposed  by  the  pope,  from  whom 
he  took  Citta  di  CasteUo,  and  other  places.  Under  him 
Arezzo  attained  a  high  degree  of  power  and  splendour.  He 
died  in  1327,  and  his  monument  is  in  the  cathedral  of 
Arezzo.  After  his  death  there  came  fresh  dissensions 
among  the  citizens,  and  new  wars  with  the  Florentines, 
until  1384,  when  Uie  city  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
Ingelram  of  0>uey,  a  famous  Condottiere  of  the  times,  who 
sold  Arezzo  to  the  Florentines  for  40,000  golden  florins. 
After  more  than  a  century  Arezzo  revolted  against  Florence 
in  1502,  was  again  taken,  and  treated  with  great  severi^. 
In  1529  it  opened  its  gates  to  the  army  of  Charles  V., 
which  was  then  besieging  Florence.  Arezzo  was  obliged, 
in  1531,  to  submit,  as  weU  as  Florence,  to  the  Medici,  and 
has  ever  since  made  part  of  the  duchy  of  Tuscanv.  But  its 
inhabitants  have  always  retained  something  of  tneir  former 
independent  and  warlike  spirit  In  1799,  uey  rose  against 
the  French  who  had  occupied  Tuscany :  the  following  year, 
after  the  battle  of  Marengo,  being  attacked  by  a  French 
division,  they  resolutely  defended  themselves ;  but  the  tomii 
being  stormed  on  the  1 9th  of  October,  1 800,  a  dreadftil  scene 
of  violence  and  slaughter  ensued. 

Arezzo  is  situated  on  two  hills,  and  in  the  middle  of 
a  fine  plain,  watered  by  the  Amo  and  the  Chiana,  and 
surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains.  The  citadel 
is  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  hills.  It  lies  on  Uie  high 
road  from  Florence  to  Perugia  aad  Rome,  and  three 
miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Amo.  The  walls  of  Arezzo 
are  about  three  miles  in  circuit,  and  have  four  gates :  the 
streets  are  tolerably  wide  and  well  paved.  Tlra  only  re- 
mains of  antiquity  are  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre.  The 
cathedral  is  a  large  Grotbic  building,  besides  which  there  are 
several  other  remarkable  churches  with  fine  paintings,  and 
various  handsome  palaces  belonging  to  the  nobility.  But  the 
handsomest  structure  in  Arezzo  is  that  called  Le  Logge,  by 
the  side  of  the  town-house  on  the  principd  square,  which  has 
a  fine  portico  nearly  400  feet  long.  It  contains  a  theatre  and 
the  custom-house.  It  was  built  by  Vasari,  who  was  a  native 
of  this  place.  Arezzo  has  produced  many  other  distin- 
guished men — the  monk  Gruido,  the  first  restorer  of  modemT 
music ;  Guittone,  one  of  the  earliest  writers  in  Italian ;  ^e 
celebrated  Petrarch,  who  was  bom  here,  though  of  Floren- 
tine parents ;  the  historian  Leonardi  Brani,  Pietro  Aretino, 
Pope  Julius  III.,  the  naturalist  and  physician  Osalpini,  the 
learned  Redi,  &c.  Arezzo  has  about  10,000  inhabitants^ 
and  its  comunita,  or  territory,  17,000  more  in  1825,  aecoid- 
ing  to  Professor  Giuli's  Staiistica  delta  Vol  di  CMamu 
But  Arezzo  is  also  the  chief  town  of  one  of  the  fi^re  oomnar- 
timenti,  or  provinces,  into  which  Tuscany  is  now  divided, 
which  includes  the  large  district  called  Val  di  Chiana, 
once  a  marsh,  but  now  drained,  and  the  towns  of  Cortona, 
Monte])ulciano,  and  others.  The  territory  ol^  Arezzo  is 
fertile  in  com,  oil,  wine,  and  fmits.  The  celemted  wine 
e^eA^AUeatico,  the  finest  in  Tuscany,  is  made  here.  There 
are  also  manufactories  of  woollens  and  of  pins.  Arezzo 
is  a  bishop's  see,  which  has  an  income  of  3,000  scodi,  or 
crowns,  per  annum. 

ARG  ALI,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a  species  of  wild  sheep 
(Ortt  ammon)  found  on  the  mountains  of  Siberia  and 
Kamtschatka.    [See  Shbkp.] 

ARGAND  LAMP,  so  called  from  the  name  of  its  in- 
ventor, who  was  a  native  of  France.  This  lamp  has  been 
made  of  various  forms,  for  the  difierent  purposes  of  read- 
ing and  of  difilising  general  light.  Fig.  1.  exhibits  the 
external  appearance  of  the  reading-lamp ;  A  is  the  reservoir 
of  oil,  from  which  it  descends  gradually  to  die  cistern  B» 
and  is  thence  conveyed  through  by  the  pipe  C  to  the  burner 
D,  containing  the  wick,  placed  between  two  tubes  and  im* 
mersed  in  oil.  The  wick  rises  a  little  abo%*e  the  upper  sur- 
face of  D,  at  £ ;  F  is  the  glass-chimney,  the  lower  part  of 
which  is  enlarged,  in  order  to  increase  the  current  otf  mir 
upwards ;  the  chimney  rests  in  the  gallery  G,  and  is  kg^ 
in  its  place  by  four  wires,  two  of  which  are  marked  H.  H, 
By  turning  the  gallery  G,  the  wick  is  either  raised  or  low 
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inTertod,  the  oil  is  poured  into  the  reservoir  at  the  hole  N , 
by  moving  the  handle  L,  the  ^hart  tube  O  is  made  to  cover 
this  hole  and  prevent  the  oil  fiom  runnkig  out*  and  the  reser- 
voir is  then  screwed  into  its  nlace,  aacb  the  handle  depressed 
80  as  to  anoover  the  hole  ana  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  oil 
into  the  cistern  B.  Within  the  perpendicular  tube  P  there 
is  placed  a  smaller  tube  Q,  and  both  are  closed  at  bottom 
ana  open  at  the  top ;  the  space  between  these  contains  oil 
and  the  wick  R,  stretched  over  the  short  tube  S»  rising  a 
little  above  the  tubes  at  T.  The  outer  surfieboe  of  the  tube  Q 
has  a  spiral  groove  formed  round  it,  and  a  tooth  in  the  ring 
or  gallery  G  entering  this  groove,  when  it  is  turned  roun£ 
causes  tiie  tube  and  wick  attached  to  it  to  ,ascend  or 
descend,  so  as  to  regulate  the  flame.  On  account  of  the 
nature  of  the  reservoir  which  contains  the  oil,  a  constant 
supply  will  be  kept  up  at  the  level  marked  by  the  dotted  line 
U,  both  in  the  cistern  B  and  in  the  wick-tubes  P  and  Q. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  various  forms  are  given  to  the 
Ar^and  lamps.  In  those  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
givmg  a  general  and  difllised  light,  the  reservoir  of  oil  is 
circular,  and  surrounds  the  cistern  and  wick,  and  is  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  latter ;  a  ground-glass  shade,  which  in 
the  smaller  lamps  is  frequently  globular,  and  in  larger 
ones  rather  flat,  rests  upon  a  groove.  ~ 

The  chemical  Argand  lamp  is  a  very  useful  instrument, 
and  is  repiesented  byy^.  3. :  a  is  the  reaervcHr  of  oil;  b  the 


ered.  The  wick  is  hollow  and  cylindrical,  and  receives  a 
cmxent  of  air  both  internally  and  externally ;  the  former 
enters  through  the  open  work  at  I,  and  the  latter  at  the  gal- 
lery G:  this  indeed  constitutes  the  peculiar  principle  and 
merit  of  the  lamp.  K  is  a  shade  surrounding  the  light,  so 
as  to  prevent  its  acting  too  ^werfully  on  the  eyes.  L  is  a 
handle,  which,  when  the  lamp  is  burning,  is  depressed,  to 
allow  of  a  supply  of  oil  to  descend  into  B,  and  which  is 
raised  to  cut  it  off  when  the  lamp  is  not  in  use;  M  is  a  small 
cup  screwed  on  to  receive  any  drops  of  oil  which  may  fall. 
The  internal  conttraetion  of  tbe  lamp  may  be  seen  hy/ig,  2* 


opening  at  which  the  oil  is  poured  into  it ;  c  is  a  short  copper 
chimney ;  </  is  a  pinion  by  which  motion  is  given  to  the  rack 
e,  so  as  to  raise  or  depress  the  wick ;  the  apertures  at  / 
supply  air ;  and  the  dish  g^  in  which  the  lamp  stands,  serves 
to  retain  any  oil  which  drops  fh>m  the  reservoir. 

ARGEII,  a  name  sometimes  applied  by  Homer  to  the 
whole  body  of  Greeks  assembled  at  Troy ;  it  is  derived, 
probably,  from  the  inhabitants  of  Argos,  who  had  even 
in  those  early  times  raised  their  city  to  considerable  cele- 
brity. *  Homer,  indeed,  employs  the  word  Argos  not  only 
to  designate  the  name  of  a  town,  but  also  the  whole  Pelo- 
ponnesus :  Agamemnon  is  styled  the  sovereign  of  all  Argos 
and  the  islands.  (See  Strabo,  viii  369.)  The  capital  of 
Agamemnon^s  kingdom  of  Argos,  which  certainly  did  not 
comprise  all  the  Peloponnesus,  was  Mycens.  Homer  often 
qualifies  it  with  some  epithet,  as  Achaiicum  (Iliad,  ix.  141), 
when  Argos  of  the  Peloponnesus  is  meant,  and  Pelasgicum 
when  the  Thessalian  city  or  district  of  that  name  is  intended. 
Strabo  (viii.  372)  tells  us  that  in  later  times  the  word  Argos 
in  the  Thessalian  and  Macedonian  dialects  signified  a  plain 
or  field,  and  we  may  therefore  perhaps  consider  it  as  having 
the  same  root  with  ager  in  the  Latin  language.  What  con- 
nexion this  has  with  the  several  cities  named  Argos,  the 
geographer  does  not  think  proper  to  inform  us,  though  he 
may  perhaps  intend  us  to  infer  that  they  were  so  called 
from  being  situated  in  a  plain.  Pausanias  (viii.  7)  men- 
tions a  plain  (called  the  ictiiov  ipybv)  close  to  the  mountain 
Artemisium,  but  we  doubt  if  this  has  any  reference  to 
the  use  of  the  word  Argos,  of  which  we  are  here  speaking, 

I  The  early  inhabitants  of  the  Peloponnesian  Argos  and  of 
the  district  around  it  were,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe, 
Pelasgi.  (Btr»bo,  viiL  371 ;  Eurip.  Orest^  931 ;  ifischyl. 
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iog  to  Uodittofi,  oaiiMd  their  niime  to  bo  obaoged  to  Dana^* 
%  torm  that  oooun  in  iho  lUadt  but  tho  maot  of  the  poov- 
Ution  00  doubt  8tiU  mmainod  the  same.  Eighty  yean  after 
tho  Trcjan  war*  or  b.c.  1104,  the  invasion  of  the  Pelopon- 
notus  by  tho  Heraclidap  took  plaee,  and  Argoa,  Uko  moat  of 
tho  other  eiUea  of  soutbom  Greeoe,  was  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  Dorians.  8tiU  this  was  only  a  change  of  dyoasty,  and 
all  the  older  Ach^an  inhabitants  were  pot  oompeUed  to 
leave  their  country.  From  this  time  the  names  Argos  and 
Argeii  lost  their  more  extensive  signification ;  but  the  city 
Argos  itself  continued  an  important  place  under  this  new 
race.    [See  Argolis,  Aeoos,  and  Ach<«i.] 

ARGEMCyNE*  the  name  df  a  small  genus  of  the  poppy 
tribe,  of  whish  three  species  are  cultivated  in  this  country  as 
ornamental  plants*  •  They  are  all  natives  of  MexKo»  and  are 
characterised  by  having  six  oetals  and  three  sepals,  a  very 
unusual  number  of  parts  in  tne  natural  order  to  which  this 
genua  belongs.  Their  leaves  are  prickly*  and  generally 
marked  with  whitish  or  pafe  bhiisb-green  veins ;  the  Howers 
are  white  or  yellow.  The  eommonest  species  is  A,  Mex- 
icanOf  from  the  seeds  of  which  the  Mexicans  obtain  an  oil 
Tory  uflsful  to  painters ;  the  handeomest  is  A.  grandi/lora, 
the  flowers  of  which  ace  pure  white,  and  as  much  as  throe 
iDehca  in  diameter.  They  are  all  hardy,  and  will  thrive  in 
almost  any  soil  or  aituatkm.  Their  seeds  should  be  sown  in  a 
hot-bed,  and  the  young  plants  treated  as  half-tender  annuals. 

ARGENS,  MARQUIS  D\  JEAN  BAPTISTE 
BOYER,  a  writer  of  the  last  century,  more  remarkable 
than  illustrious  for  his  opinions,  adventures,  and  literary 
reputation,  was  born  at  AiK  in  Pn>vehc«,  on  the  24th  June 
1704,  and,  as  he  says,  was  destined  to  the  bar  from  his 
birth,  because  his  lather,  who  was  Procurator-General  of 
the  parliament  of  Aix,  had  resolved  if  possible  to  keep  that 
office  in  his  family.  But  the  ardour  of  youth,  and  a  rest- 
less disposition,  led  the  marquis  to  frustrate  the  prudent 
designs  of  his  parent,  and  to  choose  a  profession  which 
he  thought  mom  conducive  to  a  life  of  pleasure.  He 
therefore,  by  foroe  of  importunity,  obtained  his  father's 
consent^  and  wn^  plarptl  in  the  anrty.  Pleasure  became  his 
principal  puts  bit,  aud  acour&eof  i\Vu*it  amours  occupied  a 
great  portion  of  bi^  liiwe  for  scvoral  )ear8.  At  last,  interest 
was  madi^  to  gel  liiiu  initt  the  %u\{e  i>f  Monsieur  Andresel, 
in  an  em  bag  ^r  to  Con6itLntL»uple«  whvli  aiLve  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  visiiing  Aiders,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  some  other 
places,  11  fid  iilsQ  of  making  a  short  (our  in  the  Black  Sea. 
In  these  voy  j^i^es  he  bad  mjtiw  cunous  adventures  in  the 
pursuit  i>f  \ii'^  favourit^^  plc^asuro^  and  was  more  than  once  in 
danger  of  IX periendnj^  the  »erc?riiy  uf  Turkish  retribution. 
He  did  not,  houiur,  iit'^ltti  ilie  i^pportunity  of  making 
many  useful  observations,  and  as  he  always  attached  himself 
as  much  as  possible  to  Ihie  best  informed  and  most  respect- 
able persons  of  the  embasay,  he  was  introduced  by  tliem 
into  the  best  society.  The  remarks  which  he  made  upon 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  he  conversed  with, 
and  bis  sketches  of  the  characters  and  qualifications  of  those 
who  were  employed  in  the  embassy,  evince  considerable 
ability  for  so  young  a  man.  Upon  hu  return  to  Prance,  he 
took  seriously  to  the  stndv  of  the  Uw  ;  and  so  far  quaUfied 
himself  as  to  be  able  to  fuead  two  remarkable  causes,  both 
of  which  he  gained.  Flattered  by  this  success,  and  compli- 
mented upon  the  progress  he  had  made  and  the  fair  prospect 
of  future  eminence  thus  opened  to  him,  he  be^;au  to  think 
better  of  the  bar.  But,  unfortunately  relapsmg  into  his 
former  habits^  his  disgust  for  all  professional  studies  re- 
turned. His  intrigues  becominff  troublesome,  and  the 
state  of  his  finanoes  more  so,  he  left  home,  and  found  his 
way  to  Paris,  where  accidentally  gaining  a  sum  of  money 
in  his  first  and  only  adveuture  at  a  public  gammg-table,  he 
had  the  good  sense  to  keep  it  and  retire  to  Rome,  to  study 
music,  for  which  ho  had  great  taste,  and  to  perfoct  Mm- 
self  in  the  art  of  painting,  in  which  he  became  very  skilful. 
The  eanye  propensities  that  drove  him  from  home  com- 
piled him  to  return,  by  exhausting  his  funds,  and  subject- 
ing him  to  tho  danger  of  assassination.  On  his  return  to 
Aix,  where  he  was  received  with  more  kindness  than  he 
had  a  right  to  expect,  he  again  appUed  to  the  law,  but 
only  for  the  purpose  of  employing  himself  till  he  could  find 
some  other  occupation  more  suitable  to  his  inclinations 
An  event  soon  occurred  that  he  contrived  to  turn  to  his  own 

Purposes.    This  was  the  famous  trial  of  the  Jesuit  Girard 
efore  tho  Parliament  of  Aix,  for  seducing  Mademoiselle 
La  Cadidre,  bip  penitepi;.    The  deeision  of  this  case  was  un- 


satisfoctory  to  the  people  of  Aix  and  its  neighbourhood  *  a 
riot  ensued,  and  the  military  were  called  in  to  protect  tho 
magistrates.  The  marquis  made  this  a  pretext  for  again 
quitting  the  legal  profession,  his  dislike  for  which  seems  to 
have  been  confirmed  by  a  consideration  of  its  being  so  often 
involved  in  religious  disputes  in  Roman  Catholic  countries. 

He  went  to  Paris,  obtained  a  commission,  and  was  slightly 
wounded  at  the  siege  of  Philipsbourg;.  At  the  siege  of 
Kehl  he  received  an  injury  by  the  fall  of  his  horse,  which 
rendered  him  incapable  of  further  service,  and  he  quitted  the 
army  without  having  distinguished  himself  as  a  military  man. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  been  ffuilty  of  his  usual  impru- 
dences, and  his  father,  thinking  him  incorrigible,  disinhe- 
rited him,  and  reduced  his  pecuniary  albwance  to  half  its 
former  amount  Being  in  some  measure  compelled  by  this 
circumstance  to  abandon  the  fashionable  world,  he  retired 
ta  Holland,  where  he  lived  under  an  assumed  name,- and 
endeavoured  to  obtain  a  livelihood  by  his  pen,  which  he 
could  there  use  with  more  freedom  than  in  his  native 
country.  His  Leitres  Juives  attracted  the  attention  of 
Frederic  the  Great,  then  Prince  Royal  of  Prussia,  who 
commenced  a  correspondence  with  him,  offered  him  his 
friendship,  and  invited  him  to  Berlin,  *  to  live  and  philoso- 
phize with  him.*  The  marquis  declined  this  invitation,  for 
good  reasons  t  the  king,  Frederic  William,  was  not  partial 
to  literary  men ;  he  had  interfered  with  FMoric's  studies, 
and  had  hanged  one  of  his  best  friends  before  his  face. 

When  Fr^eric  came  to  the  throne,  Jh  1740,  the  invita- 
tion was  renewed,  and  accepted.  The  marquis  was  soon 
appointed  one  of  his  chamberlains,  with  a  pension  of  6000 
francs ;  made  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Belles 
Lettres,  and  Director  of  the  Philological  Class,  with  a  salary 
of  800  francs,  and  other  marks  of  royal  favour.  He  had 
apartments  in  the  palace,  and  the  king  built  and  furnished 
a  country  retreat  for  him.  D* Argens  was  so  disinterested 
as  to  refuse  an  addition  to  his  emoluments,  tiling  bis  ma- 
jesty that  he  had  many  oflicers  who  had  served  him  Auth- 
fully  in  his  wars,  who  stood  in  greater  need  of  his  bounty. 

There  is  evidence  that  his  good  sense  influenced  the 
king's  conduct  on  some  important  occasions,  which  al>o 
show  the  extent  of  the  confidence  placed  in  him.  His 
amours  ended  in  a  marriage  with  Mademoiselle  Cochois,  a 
dancer.  When  it  took  place  is  not  known.  His  biographers 
choose  to  call  it  a  sexagenarian  adventure,  but  it  is  certain 
that  this  lady  accompanied  him  to  France  in  1747.  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  marquis's  life,  his  health  and  spirits 
appear  to  nave  failed  together ;  be  became  unwilling  to 
exert  himself,  and  was  too  often  absent  from  the  royal 
supper  parties  under  pretence  of  illness.  He  felt  it  wus 
time  to  retire,  and  had  reasons  for  wishing  to  end  his  .days 
among  his  own  relations.  His  brother,  who  had  become  pre- 
sident of  the  parliament  of  Aix,  had  honourably  given  liim 
up  a  family  estate,  and  built  a  house  upon  it  for  his  recep- 
tion. An  agreement  existed  between  D* Argons  and  the 
king  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  retire  when  he  had  com- 
pleted his  sixtieth  year,  and  he  demanded  the  fulfilment  of 
the  barsain.  It  was,  however,  with  great  difidculty  that  he 
obtain^  only  a  leave  of  absence  for  six  months,  in  1769, 
under  a  solemn  promise  to  return ;  this  he  meant  to  keep, 
and,  though  in  bad  health,  he  began  his  journey  to  Berlin, 
and  reached  Boure  en  Bresse,  where  he  was  detained  by  a 
long  and  serious  iUness.  Unfortunately,  his  wifo  neglected 
to  write  to  Berlin,  and  a  letter  of  admonition  from  a  friend 
there  missed  him.  The  king,  thinking  he  had  broken  his 
word  and  did  not  intend  to  return,  hastily  cashiered  him,  and 
the  marquis,  on  hearing  the  news,  as  hastily  returned  to  Aix, 
though  not  without  grief  and  vexation.  Before  his  depar- 
ture from  Berlin,  he  returned  all  the  letters  which  he  had  at 
various  times  received  from  the  king,  telliiig  him,  in  a  well- 
written  letter,  that  he  thought  it  might  not  be  right  in  the 
present  state  of  his  health  to  carry  these  marks  of  his  ma- 
jesty's confidence  into  a  foreign  country.  The  king  re- 
turned the  letters,  with  a  reassurance  of  his  confidence  in 
the  marquis.  He  died  in  1 771,  while  on  a  visit  to  his  sister, 
near  Toulon,  leaving  a  daughter,  who  inherited  his  property. 
It  is  stated  by  all  his  biographers  that  he  maintained  the 
character  of  a  good  husband  and  master,  and  that  he  was 
always  firm  in  his  friendship.  The  natural  ardour  of  his 
mind  led  him  to  make  considerable  acquisitions ;  he  under- 
stood several  languages,  knew  something  of  chemistry  and 
anatomy,  was  a  great  reader  of  the  fathen>  and  doctors  of 
tho  church,  and  of  all  sorts  of  polite  lilie^giro,    Qis  wor)» 
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}*  Ukutum  de  MoBsieiir  le  Marquii  d* Argent,  ftree 
qu^ques  Lettres  8ur  divers  si^ets  (fburteeii  not  in  the  col- 
lections of  his  works);  Londres,  1736*  19mo.  (certainly  a 
foreign  print— Hague) ;  1737,  Loadres,  12mo.— -1807,  Pant, 

t.  lyUmqires  du  Marquis  de  Miremon,  ou  Le  Philosophe 
Solitaire;  1736*  12mo.    An  interesting  work. 

J.  Mentor  Cavalier ;  1736,  Timo. 
.  Nouveaux  M^moires  du  Comte  de  Bonneval,  publics 
sous  le  nom  de  Mirone  (perhaps  the  name  he  took  in  Hol- 
land) ;  1737,  4  vols.  12mo.    The  M^moires  de  Bonneval  is 
an  inferior  work  by  another  writer. 

I.  M6moires  du  Comte  de  Vaxere,  ou  Le  Faux  Rabbin ; 
1737,   12mo. 

I.  La  Philosophie-du  Bon  Sens;  1737,  12mo. — 1768,  with 
Nds.  8,  15,  and  16 ;  called  his  works  in  24  vols.  12mo. 

7.  TViomphe  de  la  Vertu,,  ou  Voyages  sur  Mer,  et  Aven- 
turss  de  la  Comtesse  de  Bresaol ;  1741,  3  vols.  12mo. 
$.  Lettres  Juives ;  1742,  6  vols.  8vo. — 1754,  8  vols.  12mo. 

9.  Lettres  Philosophiques  et  Critiques,  par  Mad.  Cochois ; 
avee  les  R^ponl»es  de  M.  d'Argens;  1744,  12mo. 

10.  M^moiiea  Secrets  de  la  R6publique  des  Lettres; 
1744,  7  V0I9.  12mo.  These  M^moires  contain  notices  of 
the  Uves,  acts,  and  peculiarities  of  numerous  writers  that 
can  only  be  found  elsewhere  by  consulting  a  great  variety 
of  authors.  The  Lettres  Juives  et  Chinoises  contain  similar 
notices. 

II.  M6moires  du  Chevalier  de  *  *  * ;  1745,  2  vols.  8vo. 

12.  Songes  Philosophiques;  1746,  r2mo. 

13.  Nonnes  (Mantes,  ou  T Amour  Emb^guin£;  1749, 
12nio. 

14.  R6flexioQ8  Critiques  sur  lea  diffl^ntes  "^coles  de 
Future;  1750,  12mo.  Much  has  been  written  upon  this 
mbject  with  great  pretensions ;  but  nobody  has  said  so  much 
ae  the  marquis,  so  well,  and  in  so  few  words,  nor  indeed^ 
anything  more  to  the  purpose.    See  also  Letters  in  No.  1 . 

15.  lettres  CabaUstiques ;  1754,  7  Vols.  12mo.— 1769, 
7  ToU.  13nio. 

16.  Lotties  Chinoises ;  1755,  6  vols.  12mo. 

17.  Ooellus  Lucanus,  Gr.  etFr.;  1762,  8vo. 
1&  Tim£e  de  Locres,  Gr.  et  Fr. ;  1763,  8vo. 

]  9.  Defense  du  Paganisme,  par  TEmpereur  Julien,  Gr. 
et  Fr. ;  1764,  8vo. — 1768,  avec  des  Notes  de  M.  de  Voltaire. 
Ces  trois  traductions  ont  des  Dissertations  et  Notes  sur  les 
principales  Questions  de  la  M^taphysique,  de  la  Physique, 
et  de  la  Moraletj^ui  peuvent  servir  de  suite  k  la  Philosophic 
du  Bon  Sens.    These  translations  are  very  good. 

20.  Certain  pieces  in  the  M^moires  de  VEsprit  et  du 
CdBor  that  bear  lus  name ;  he  had  no  part  in  the  rest 

21.  Letters  printed  in  the  Works  01  Frederic  the  Great 
The  editor  of  his  M^moires  (Paris,  1807)  has  collected 
what  was  necessary  to  complete  his  life,  and  has  reviewed 
some  of  his  works  with  considerable  tact  and  delicacy,  and 
not  without  censure  where  it  is  due.  But  where  he  accuses 
the  narquis  of  making  insidious  attacks  on  religion  through 
its  priests,  he  expressly  alludes  to  the  religion  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  to  which  the  word  is  exclusively  applied  by  all  its 
writers.  Writers  of  other  sects,  and  their  errors,  are  also 
remarked  upon  with  great  levity  by  the  marquis ;  but  many 
ecclesiastics  have  attacked  each  other  with  infinitely  more 
Tirulente,  and  without  a  due  regard  to  the  decency  which 
th^ir  order  should  never  lose  sight  of. 

The  marquis*s  name  was  again  brought  fbrward  when, 
we  are  told,  it  was  nearly  forgotten  in  France,  by  the  well 
meant  leal  of  certain  declaimers  against  the  licentious  opi- 
nions which  were  promulgated  during  the  revolution  in  tne 
reign  of  L^uis  XVl.  As  all  ranks  and  establishments  were 
then  thrown  into  confiision,  so  all  names  were  confounded 
m  0earchiaff  for  the  authors  of  those  calamities,  and  the 
^Marquis  d'Argens  was  associated  with  'atheists  and  deso- 
lators  of  religion,  morals,  and  government*  These  words 
bav«  been  repeated  by  some  who  must  be  supposed  to  feel 
the  very  eustenoe  of  the  desolation  they  describe  in  the 
deetmetion  of  the  old  French  government.  More  impartial 
writers  have  traced  the  causes  of  the  French  revolution  to 
the  aeoumolated  grievances  of  many  aees,  and'shovm  that 
it  was  not  eaused,  though  it  may  have  been  quickened,  by 
the  writers  alluded  to ;  if  so,  they  may  be  classed  together 
as  isatipators,  but  if  their  names  are  worth  preserving,  they 
a»  eocitM  to  their  just  distinctions  in  biography.  *  The 
nMUP%«ia  WSB  not  an  atheist,*  he  says ;  '  he  always  thought 
it  would  be  opposinff  his  clearest  notions  not  to  believe  in 
twi  eorirttttea  e«  Cted;*  he  never  abjured  religion.    After 


Ms  return  to  l^nee,  'he  manifested  sendmetits  and  etiiw 
bited  acts  of  devotion  that  were  not  expe^iefl  (vGrn  him,  COG- 
siderine  his  Hfb  and  writings.*  This  only  prove*  that  those 
who  did  not  expect  such  things  wete  not  acQuainted  with 
his  habits — perhaps  not  with  his  writings,  for  ha  firequenUy 
asks,  whether  certain  opinions  and  pratrtiees  *  are  <*iJTi- 
sistent  with  true  religion?'  his  objection  to  th<*in  bein^ 
that  he  thinks  they  are  not.  The  la«t  of  the  sweeping 
accusations  against  him  clearly  indicates  the  temper  of  th^ 
person  who  first  brought  it  forwar^I,  and  of  those  who  have 
copied  it,  whose  thorough  detestiition  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Common  Sense  seems  to  have  induced  them  to  absitidoQ  the 
small  portion  of  that  valuable  cornniwlity  which  may  have 
naturally  fallen  to  their  share.  From  their  own  bicij^niphif?al 
works  it  can  be  (quoted  that  •  Frederic  the  Great  vtm  the 
best  legislator  of  his  day  in  Europe ;  that  his  peo^jle  were  tho 
best  governed ;  and  that  the  Marquis  d' Argens,  a  dtssolator 
of  government,  according  to  their  ideas,  wtis  hu  cunMentm] 
fHend  and  adviser  during  the  whole  term  of  hu  Liemry 
life,  lived  under  his  special  protection,  died  most  sincerely 
regretted  by  him,  and  was,  by  his  command,  characterized 
on  his  monument  as  a  lover  of  truth  and  an  enemy  of  error/ 

ARGE'NSOLA,  BARTOLOME'  LEONARDO  DE, 
was  a  native  of  Barbastro  in  Aragon,  and  descended  from 
a  noble  family,  originally  fVom  Ravenna  in  Italy.  He  was 
bom  in  1566.  He  studied  at  the  university  of  Huesca,  and 
entered  the  ecclesiastical  profession.  Through  the  influ- 
ence of  his  brother  he  was  made  a  chaplain  to  the  princess 
Maria  of  Austria,  and  rector  of  V illahermosa.  He  followed 
his  brother  to  Naples,  and  remained  in  Italy  three  years 
after  his  death.  In  1616,  having  first  visited  the  principid 
cities  in  Italy,  he  returned  to  Spain,  and  was  made  a  canon 
of  Zaragoza,  in  which  town  he  died,  according  to  9ome 
authorities  in  1633,  and  according  to  others  in  1631. 

Argensola  left  behind  him  a  continuation  of  the  Aimals 
of  Anigon  by  Zuritt^  a  History  of  the  Conquest  of  the 
Molucca  Islands,  some  letters,  satires,  and  other  poetical 
efRisions.  The  continuation  of  the  history  of  Zurita,  in 
point  of  style,  exceeds  the  orieinal,  and  the  events  are  re- 
lated with  no  less  accuracy  tnan  freedom.  The  history  of 
the  Molucca  islands,  though  it  was  written  in  his  vouth,  is 
Aot  inferior  either  in  juoement  or  elegance  to  nis  later 
performances.  As  poets,  both  the  brothers  are,  if  not  in 
point  of  originalitv,  at  least  for  their  correctness  and  purity, 
among  the  first  that  Spain  has  produced.  Their  poetry  is 
vigorous,  abounds  in  wit  and  classic  dignity  of  style,  and 
alx)ve  all,  is  marked  by  singular  correctness  of  taste,  on 
which  account  they  have  been,  styled  the  Horaces  of  Spain. 

ARGENSOLA,  LUPERCIO  LEONARDO  DE,  bro- 
ther  of  Bartolom^,  was  bom  in  1565,  and  began  his  studies 
at  the  university  of  Huesca.  He  afterwards  went  to  Zara- 
goza, where  he  studied  Greek,  history,  and  rhetoric.  Before 
he  had  attained  his  twenty-fifth  year  he  went  to  Madrid, 
where  his  patroness,  the  princess  Mari&  of  Austria,  had 
fixed  her  residence,  and  he  was  made  her  secretary.  The 
archduke  Albert  of  Austria  made  him  his  chamberlain,  and 
Philip  III.  honoured  his  talents  by  appointing  him  historio- 
grapher of  Aragon.  The  count  of  Lemos,  having  been 
appointed  viceroy  of  Naples,  took  Argensola  with  him  and 
made  him  his  secretary  of  state,  and  also  secretary  lor  war. 
In  1613,  he  died  at  Naples.  He  left  behind  him  three 
tragedies,  some  poems,  and  other  works  which  are  still  un- 
published. 

(See  Nicolao  Antonio.  Bibliotheca  Nova;  Fernandez, 
Rima8  de  Lupercio  y  BartolomS  de  Argensola;  Bouterwek, 
History  qf  Spanish  Literature,  pp.  392-405.) 

ARGENT  AN,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Ome,  1 15  miles  W.  of  Paris,  twenty-five  N.  of  Alencon,  and 
thirty-four  S.  by  E.  of  Caen:  48°  44'  N.  lat,  0°  1'  E.  long. 

It  is  on  the  river  Ome  (which  fidls  into  the  sea  below 
Caen),  and  on  an  eminence  in  a  very  fertile  plain.  It  is 
tolerably  well  built,  with  good  broad  streets,  and  its  forti- 
fications have  been  converted  into  a  pleasantpromenade. 
Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  a  strong  caatle.  The  trade  of 
Argentan  is  considerable.  Lace  sunilar  to  that  of  Alen9on 
is  made  here;  and  also  le«tber»  th«  waters  of  the  Orne 
being  considered  excellent  for  tanning.  The  cottons  ma- 
nufi^tured  in  the  town  and  in  its  vicinity  are  carried  to 
Caen  and  sold  there,  where  they  bear  a  good  price.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  poultry  is  reared  about  tlie  town ;  and 
there  is  an  iron  mine  at  no  great  distance.  The  village  of 
Rye,  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  the  birth-place  of  the  histo 
nan  Mezeray.    The  population  of  Argentan  is  about  6O0O. 
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fielbre  the  Tevdhxtbn,  Argentan  pouessed  a  priory  and 
three  other  convents. 

It  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement,  or  suh-prefecture, 
containing  248  communes  and  ahove  115,000  inhabitants. 

The  form  of  this  word,  and  of  the  next  ( Argenteuil)  may 
he  compared  with  some  Celtic  names  which  occur  in  the 
map  of  Gdha :  Argentomagus  (Argenton),  between  Poitiers 
and  Bruges,  Arffentoratum  (Strasburg),  &c. 

ARGENTEUIL,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Seine  and  Oise,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine  below 
Paris,  just  where  the  river  serves  as  boundary  between  the 
department  above-mentioned  and  that  of  Seine :  48°  56' 
N.  lat,  2**14'E.lon5. 

It  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  district  abounding  in  vine- 
yards and  garden^,  the  produce  of  which  forms  the  chief 
trade  of  the  town.  There  are  also  in  the  neighbourhood 
quarries  of  gypsum,  which  fhmish  an  .abunduit  supply. 
Some  ruins  still  indicate  the  site  of  a  monastery,  founded 
in  the  seventh  centuir,  which  has  acquired  celebrity  as  the 
retreat  of  Heloise.  [See  Abblard.]  The  lordship  of  the 
town  was  in  the  prior  X)f  the  BenedicUno  monks,  who  appear 
to  have  occupied  the  monastery  which  once  sheltered  Heloise. 
Two  other  religious  houses  existecl  before  the  revolution. 
Population  4700.     (Reichard's  Guide  des  Voyageurs,) 

ARGE'NTEUS  CODEX,  or  Silver  Book,  the  name 
given  to  a  very  curious  manuscript,  or  rather  fragment  of  a 
manuscript,  containing  the  greater  part  of  the  Four  Gospels 
in  the  Moeso-Gothic  language,  preserved  in  the  Ubrary  at 
Upsala,  in  Sweden.  It  is  beUeved  to  be  a  relic  of  the  Gothic 
Bible,  all  or  the  greater  part  of  which  was  translated  by  Ul- 
philas,  bishop  of  those  Goths  who  were  settled  in  MoBsia  and 
Thrace,  and  who  lived  under  the  emperor  Valens  about 
A.  D.  360.  This  curious  fragment  was  discovered  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  abbey  of  Werden  in  Westphalia.  The  leaves 
are  of  vellum,  some  purple,  but  the  greater  part  of  a  violet 
colour ;  all  the  letters  being  of  silver,  except  the  initials,  which 
are  of  gold.  These  letters,  which  are  all  capitals,  appear  not 
to  have  been  written  with  the  pen,  but  stamped  or  imprinted 
on  the  vellum  with  hot  metal  types,  in  the  same  manner  as 
book-binders  at  present  letter  the  backs  of  books.  This 
copy  is  judged  to  be  nearly  as  antient  as  the  time  of  Ul- 
philas,  or  at  least  not  later  than  a  century  or  two  after. 

^fichaelis  and  one  or  two  other  learned  men  have  op- 
posed the  current  opinion,  that  the  Silver  Book  contains 
part  of  Ulphilas's  Gothic  version,  and  have  offered  argu- 
ments to  prove,  that  it  is  rather  a  venerable  fragment  of 
some  very  antient  Francio  Bible  :  but  thej  have  been  con- 
futed by  knittel  and  others.  The  letters  used  in  the  Grothic 
Gospels,  being  twenty-five  in  number,  are  formed,  with  slight 
variations,  from  the  capitals  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  alpha- 
bets, and  are  believed  to  have  been  really  the  invention  or 
application  of  Ulphilas.  See  the  notes  to  Bishop  Perc/s 
Translation  of  Mallet" 8  Northern  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  366. 
The  Gothic  Gospels  of  the  Silver  Book  were  first  printed 
.  in  types  approaching  to  a  fac-simile,  by  Junius,  in  1665; 
again  in  common  type  at  Stockholm,  in  1671;  by  Mr.  Lye 
at  Oxford,  in  4to,  1750,  with  a  Gothic  Grammar  prefixed ; 
and  lastly,  by  Zahn,  4to,  Weissenfels,  1805. 

Palimpsest  fragments  of  this  Gothic  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, though  not  in  the  silver  character,  have  been  since 
A>und  in  other  places.  Knittel  printed  a  fragment,  contain- 
ing part  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  was  discovered 
in  the  library  at  Wolfenbuttel :  it  was  reprinted  in  1763,  by 
Professor  Ihre ;  and  again  in  the  Appendix  to  Lye's  Saxon 
Dictionary.  In  1819,  some  ftirther  fragments  were  pub- 
lished by  Angelo  Mai,  and  Car.  Oct.  Castillonei,  in  4 to.,  at 
Milan,  containing  small  portions  of  Esdros  and  Nehemiah, 
par(s  of  the  25th,  26th,  and  27th  chapters  of  St.  Matthew,  of 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Philippians,  Titus,  and  Philemon, 
and  of  a  homily  and  calendar ;  these  were  discovered  in 
separate  leaves  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan. 

A  DissertcUion  on  the  Argenteus  Codex,  by  Ericus 
Sotberg,  printed  at  Stockholm,  in  1 752,  contains  two  of  its 
pages  in  fius-simile.  Knittel  and  Mai  have  also  engraved 
some  of  the  palimpsest  fragments  which  they  respectively 
published. 

ARGENTIE'RA,  an  island  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
so  called  from  its  having  been  supposed  to  contain  a  vein 
of  silver.  It  lies  to  the  r^.E.  of  Melos  or  Milo,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  strait,  only  half  a  mile  in  breadth, 
which,  though  not  d«e  from  dangers,  may  be  passed  through 
by  ships  of  large  sixe,  the  connecting  ridge  of  the  two  islands 
having  five  fatnoms  water  over  it.    The  extreme  length  of 
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the  island  is  five  miles,  and  breadth  three  miks  and  a  half; 
it  has  no  port,  and  but  one  small  village,  standing  on  an  emi- 
nence at  the  S.E.  side  of  the  island,  in  36°  48' N.  lat,  and 
24°  35'  E.  long.  It  consists  of  only  a  few  miserable  huts ; 
the  whole  popidation  of  the  island  does  not  exceed  800  souls. 
There  are  some  hot  springs  in  this  island,  Uke  those  in 
Milo,  and  the  soil  is  also  91  the  same  volcanic  nature,  dry 
and  barren,  but  producing  in  the  valleys,  with  much  care,  a 
little  cotton,  com,  and  fruit  (chiefly  fi^  and  grapes).  Ilie 
only  trade  is  the  supply  of  a  few  kaik-loads  of  wine ;  Ibr 
other  articles  the  inhabitants  visit  Milo.  The  island  gene- 
rally is  high ;  the  hills  rise  to  an  elevation  of  800  to  1000 
feet.  *  The  antient  name  was  Kimolos,  which  is  still  alwaya 
used  by  its  present  Greek  inhabitants. 

This  island  was  noted  in  antient  times  for  an  earth  used 
in  dyeing  and  bleaching  cloths.  (See  Strabo,  p.  484,  and 
Plin.  XXXV.  1 7,  on  the  Creta  Cimolia,) 

ARGENTIE'RE,  L\  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement,  in 
the  department  of  Ard^he,  in  France.  It  is  in  ihe  south 
of  the  department,  in  a  deep  valley,  on  the  banks  of  the 
little  river  IJgne,  one  of  the  streams  which  run  into  the 
Arddche :  44°  32'  N.  lat.,  4°  1 7'  E.  long. 

L'Argentidre  derives  its  name  from  the  mines  df  argen- 
tiferous lead  (t.  e.  lead  combined  with  silver),  which  were 
formerly  worked  in  its  neighbourhood,  hut  are  now  ex- 
hausted or  neglected,  1^  being  of  little  value.  Its  chief  trade 
is  in  silk,  of  which  there  are  several  manufactories.  The 
population  is  nearly  3000. 

The  air  of  the  town  is  pure,  though  it  is  situated  in  se 
deep  a  hollow  that  its  eastern  part  does  not  enjoy  the  8un*a 
rays  till  the  afternoon.  The  western  part,  being  more  ele- 
vated, fares  better  in  this  respect.  A  public  library  of  4000 
volumes  was  established  in  the  town  as  far  back  as  1 784. 

The  arrondissement  of  L'Argentidre  contains  104  com- 
munes and  85,000  inhabitants.  {Diclionnaire  Giograph,  de 
la  France ;  Malte  Brun,  Geographie  de  la  France,) 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLlCl     [See  La  Plata.] 

ARGENTON  SUR  CREUSE,  a  small  town  in  the 
department  of  Indre,  in  France.     [See  Inorb.] 

ARGII^    [See  Alumina.] 

ARGO,  the  ship,  a  southern  constellation,  the  greater 
part  of  which,  containing  all  the  more  important  stars,  is  not 
visible  in  this  countrv.  It  has  one  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, Canopus  (whicli  see).  The  part  of  it  which  is  visible  in 
our  latitude  may  be  found  in  and  above  a  line  drawn  through 
Orion's  belt,  and  ^ntinued  beyond  Sirius.  The  star  Oot 
HydroB  is  just  above  the  end  of  the  mast,  and  the  direction 
of  the  mast  is  that  of  a  line  passing  through  Regulua  and 
Cor  HydrsB.  The  latter  comes  on  the  meridian  at  six  in 
the  evening  in  the  middle  of  May.  For  the  mythological 
story  connected  with  Argo,  see  Argonauts. 

The  stars  in  Argo  are  a*  follows,  in  which,  as  helbte,  Ihe 
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Owing  to  the  extent  of  this  constellation,  it  is  usual  to 
subdivide  it  into  four,  between  the  stars  of  which  dotted 
lines  are  drawn  in  the  preceding  table.  They  are  named  as 
follows :  Argo,  Argo  in  Carina  (in  the  keel),  Argo  in  Puppi 
(in  the  stem),  Argo  in  Velis  Cm  the  sails). 

The  stars  to  which  a  note  of  interrogation  has  been 
placed  are  those  about  which  some  mistake  has  arisen  in 
the  catalogues.  Thus  the  star  which,  acoordinff  to  Flam- 
steed,  is  13  Argu%,  is  really  in  Canis  Minor :  and  3  Argus, 
to  which  Flamsteed  has  affixed  the  letter  r,  Lacaille  has 
affixed  I ;  while  r  Argus,  according  to  Lacaille,  is  No.  579 
of  his  own  catalogue.  (See  Memoirs  qf  the  Astronomical 
Society,  voLiv.  p.  291.) 

AR(K)L  is  an  acidulous  concrete  salt  which  is  deposited 
by  wine,  and  forms  a  crust  on  the  sides  of  vessels  in  which 
that  liquid  is  kept  This  crust  becomes  hard,  brilliant,  and 
brittle  ;  it  is  easily  reduced  to  powder.  The  colour  of  argol 
depends  upon  that  of  the  wine  from  which  it  is  separated. 
That  which  is  deposited  by  white  wine  contains  fewer  impu- 
rities than  the  other,  but  when  refined,  the  produce  of  both 
is  identical..  Argol  brought  from  Germany  is  the  most 
esteemed,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  excellence  of  its 
quality  is  owing  to*  the  successive  additions  of  new  wine 
which  are  made  from  time  to  time  during  a  series  of  years 
to  the  contents  of  the  same  casks  or  vats,  which  are  com- 
monly of  large  dimensions. 

Argol  is  largely  used  by  dyers  as  a  mordant,  that  is,  as 
an  intermediate  substance,  wliich,  having  a  stronger  affinity 
for  both  the  cloth  and  the  colouring  matter  employed  than 
exists  between  the  cloth  and  the  colouring  matter,  becomes, 
as  it  were,  a  bond  of  union  between  the  two.  It  is  employed 
also  by  dyers  with  another  object,  in  combination  with  alum, 
the  sulphuric  acid  of  which  would  injure  the  texture  of  cloth, 
if  it  were  not  neutralized  by  the  potass  which  argol  contains. 
At  the  same  time  the  tartaredus  acid,  which  is  the  other 
component  of  argol,  combines  with  the  aJumina  of  alum  and 
forms  tartrate  of  alumina,  which  is  decomposed  by  the  cloth 
more  easily  than  alum. 

A  further  use  is  made  of  arffol  in  the  same  art,  by  com- 
bining it  with  nitro-muriate  of  tin  dissolved  in  water.  A 
do  uble  decomposition  is  thus  effected.  The  nitro-muriatic  acid 
combines  with  the  potass  of  the  argol,  while  the  tartareous 


acid  of  this  substsnce  dissolves  the  oxide  of  tin.  Tbe  mor~ 
*dant  thus  produced  is  therefore  a  tartrate  of  tin.  lliese 
few  explanations  will  perhaps  suffice  to  indicate  the  pur- 
poses to  which  this  substance  is  applied  in  the  important 
art  of  dyeing.  The  chemical  properties  and  further  uses  of 
argol  will  be  described  under  tbe  head  of  Tartar. 

About  3000  casks  and  cases  (nearly  1000  tons)  of  argol 
are  annually  imported  into  this  kingdom.  It  comes  to  ui 
from  almost  all  wine-producing  countries.  It  is  admitted 
at  tbe  trifling  duty  of  two  shulings  per  hundred  weight 
from  foreign  countries,  and  half  that  rate  from  British  pos- 
sessions. The  best,  after  that  from  Grermany,  comes  from 
Bologna  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  that  shipped  from 
Florence  and  Leghorn  ranks  next  Its  present  price  varies, 
acceding  to  quality,  from  42#.  to  5  8«.  per  hundred  weight, 
including  the  duty. 

A'RGK!)LIS,  onQ  of  the  antient  divisions  in  the  norUi- 
eastern  part  of  the  Peloponnesus :  it  is  of  a  peninsular  shape, 
being  bounded  on  the  south  and  north-east  respeetively 
by  the  Argolic  and  Saronic  gulfs.  On  the  west,  it  was  se- 
parated from  Arcadia  by  a  range  of  mountains,  which,  shoot- 
ing off  from  Cyllene,  now  Zyria,  the  highest  mountain  of  the 
peninsula,  not  far  from  the  frontiers  of  Achaea,  run  south- 
wards, and  were  known  by  the  appellations  of  Artemistum 
and  Parthenium.  Pausanias  (viii.  6)  mentions  several 
passcfti  from  the  plain  of  Argolis  into  Arcadia,  two  of  which 
were  respectively  over  the  ranges  of  Parthenium  and  Arte- 
misium.  The  territory  of  Corinth  bounded  it  on  the  north. 
Argolis  lies  between  37^  12'  and37°46'  N.  lat.,  and  extended 
from  22^  32'  to  23^  33'  £.  long.  Its  greatest  length,  measured 
in  a  straight  line  along  its  western  frt)ntier  from  Laconia  to 
Corinthia,  was  nearly  thirty-eight  miles,  and  the  peninsular 
part  of  it  varied  from  twenty-five  to  eleven  miles  in  breadth. 
Mr.  (3linton  calculates  {Fasti  Hell.  i.  385)  its  area  in  English 
square  miles  at  1059. 

Argolis  is  traversed  by  a  ridge  of  mountains  which  run 
nearly  in  a  continued  Une  through  the  peninsula,  from 
Cyllene  on  its  western  frontier  eastward 'to  Cape  ScyllsBum, 
now  JSkyllo ;  these  mountains  are  intersected  by  deep  val- 
leys, through  which  flow  rivulets,  generally  dry  during  sum- 
mer. ArachnsQum  is  the  antient  name  of  part  of  this 
range,  which  was  crossed  on  the  road  from  Argos  to  Epi- 
daurus.  The  valleys  are  most  numerous  and  of  greatest 
breadth  on  the  southern  side  of  the  ridge,  but  none  of  them 
are  of  any  great  extent.  That  in  which  Arsos  and  Myoense 
were  situated  is  the  largest;  and  through  it  flowed  the 
ancient  Inachus,  now  B&nitza.  The  coast  is  of  an  irregular 
shape,  witb  numerous  indentations,  and  it  is  ^nerally  low. 
The  only  good  harbour  is  Nauplia,  now  Napoli  di  Romania, 
at  the  hei^  of  the  gulf  of  Napoli ;  which,  however,  is  ex- 
posed to  a  southerly  wind. 

Argos,  with  a  territory  around  it  of  about  524  English 
square  miles,  was  situated  in  the  south-west  part  of  the 
province  near  Mycense.  On  the  eastern  coast  were  tho 
three  independent  republics,  Epidaurus,  now  Pidhavro; 
Troezen,  now  Damala,  and  Hermione.  In  the  mountains 
to  the  west  was  situated  Phlius.  The  only  other  city  of 
any  importance  in  Argolis  was  Tiryns,  the  mythological 
birth-place  of  Hercules,  and  known  for  its  Cyclopian  wails. 
[See  TiRYNs.]  The  district  of  Cynuria,  which  was  long  a 
subject  of  contention  between  Argos  and  Sparta,  lay  on  tne 
west  side  of  the  Argolic  gulf,  on  the  borders.  (Thucyd.  ii. 
26.  iv.  56,  &c.)  It  was  finally  adjudged  to  the  Argeii  by  the 
Romans.    [See  Arobii  and  Arous  :  and  Gall's  Argolis.] 

ARGK)NAUTA.     [See  Nautilus.] 

ARtJONAUTS,  a  term  signifying  the  crew  of  the 
Argo,  or  members  of  the  Argonautic  expedition.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  those  mytnological  tales  in 
which,  as  in  the  legends  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  war  of 
the  Seven  against  Thebes,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a 
substratum  of  truth  exists,  though  overlaid  by  a  mass  of 
fiction.  Anterior  to  these  events  (it  is  placed  by  Newton 
B.C.  937,  by  Blair  b.  c.  1263),  the  Argonautic  expedition  has 
a  larger  share  of  what  is  purely  fabulous ;  the  Ucense  of  the- 
poet  being  of  course  curtailed  in  proportion  as  the  events 
which  he  related  came  nearer  to  his  own  times.  No  story 
has  been  more  frequently  treated  by  Grecian  writers.  We 
shall  give  a  brief  outline,  and  then  offer  a  few  remarks 
upon  it 

Jason,  the  son  of  iEson,  king  of  lolcos  in  Thessaly,  havmg 
been  defrauded  of  his  father's  kingdom  by  his  father's  brother 
Pelias,  in  hope  of  recovering  his  paternal  inheritance,  uor 
derto(^  to  iDring  firom  ColcMs  the  golden  fleece  of  the  ram 
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wUeb  0«rried  Phrixlii  thitbor.  Arfpis,  the  son  of  Fkrizus* 
by  the  help  of  Athene  (Minerva),  built  the  ship  Argo,  of  fifty 
oert,  at  PaffasiD»  and  it  was  manned  by  the  most  oelebrated 
heroes  of  Greece,  in  number  fifty.  The  listo  differ,  for 
every  state  in  later  times  wished  to  include  its  own  national 
hero  among  them ;  but  by  general  consent  the  most  dis- 
tinguished warriors,  as  Heracles  (Hercules),  the  iEacid^D, 
the  Dioscuri,  Orfdieus,  Theseus,  &a,  were  on  board  the 
vessel,  which  was  steered  by  Tiphys,  the  son  of  Agnius. 
Bmbarhing  from  loleos  (or,  some  say,  Aphet»,  depariure\ 
they  steered  first  to  Lemnos ;  thence  to  Mysia,  where  Her- 
cules remained  behind,  seekins  his  favourite  Hylas,  who 
had  been  carried  off  by  the  Naiades,  and  drowned.  (See 
Theocr.  Id^W  18.)  They  touched  next  at  Bebrycia,  where 
Amyous,  king  of  the  country,  was  slain  by  Polydeukes 
(Pollux),  in  boxing  with  the  cestus,  or  weighted  glove. 
(Theocr.  IdkfU,  22.)  Apollonius  next  conducU  them  to  the 
coast  of  Bithynia,  where  Zetes  and  Calais,  the  winged  sons 
of  Boreas,  delivered  the  seer  Phineus  from  certain  winged 
monsters  called  Harpies,  and  in  return  he  gave  the  Argo- 
nauu  instructions  for  the  conduct  of  their  voyag^e.  (Apoll. 
Rhod.  ii.  V.  1 78-425.)  The  entrance  to  the  Euxine  sea  was 
fabled  to  be  closed  up  by  certain  rocks,  called  Syrnplegade9^ 
tlathen,  or  Planktcd  (Od.  xii.  6 1 ),  or  Cyanean,  which  floated 
on  the  water,  and  when  i|ny  thing  attempted  to  pass  through, 
came  together  with  such  velocity  that  not  even  th^birds 
could  escqw.  Phineas  advised  them  to  let  fly  a  pigeon, 
and  to  venture  the  passage  if  the  bird  got  through  safe.  It 
passed,  with  only  the  loss  of  its  tail ;  and  the  Argo,  favoured 
by  Juno,  and  impelled  by  the  utmost  efforts  of  its  heroic 
crew,  passed  also,  though  so  narrowly  that  the  meeting 
rooks  carried  away  part  of  her  stem-works.  Thenceforward 
they  remained  fixed.  The  expedition  reached  the  river  Phasis 
without  any  more  adventures  worthy  of  notice,  ifietes,  king 
of  Colchis,  hearing  from  the  strangers  the  cause  of  their 
arrival,  promised  to  sive  Jason  the  golden  fleece,  which  was 
suspended  on  a  tree  m  the  sacred  grove  of  Ares,  on  condition 
of  his  yoking  two  bulls  with  brasen  foot,  which  breathed 
flames,  ploughing  a  piece  of  land  with  them,  and  sowing 
part  of  the  teeth  of  the  serpent  slain  by  Cadmus,  which 
nad  ^  peculiar  property  of  producing  a  crop  of  armed  men. 
These  difficult  tasks  he  performed  by  the  help  of  the  cele- 
brated sorceress  Medea,  daughter  of  ^tes,  who  fell  in  love 
with  him,  placed  the  fleece,  which  ^etes  ultimately  refused 
to  surrender,  in  his  possession,  and  became  his  partner  in 
fliffht. 

How  the  Argo  got  beck  to  Chnsece,  it  is  not  easy  to  say ; 
but  somehow  or  other  she  foucd  her  way  from  Colchis,  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  Euxine,  to  the  western  extremi^  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Here  the  Argonauts  touched  at  ^ea, 
the  island  of  Circe  (see  Od.  xii.  69),  which  by  Homer  is 
placed  in  the  westernmost  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
ey  some  later  writers  has  been  said  to  be  the  promontory  of 
Circeum,  on  the  Latian  coast  Hence  they  passed  all  the 
wonders  of  the  western  worid  described  by  Homer:  the 
Sirens ;  Scylla  and  Chary bdis ;  Thrinakia  (Bicilia),  the  isle 
of  the  sun ;  and  Phssacia,  or  Corcyra.  Near  Anaphe,  one 
of  the  Sporades,  they  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck,  but  were 
saved  by  Phoebus.  They  touched  at  Crete,  proceeded  to 
iJSsuia.  thence  to  lokos,  where  Jason  delivered  up  the  fleece 
to  Pelias;  lifter  which  he  sailed  to  the  Isthmus,  and  dedi* 
cated  the  Argo  to  Poseidon,  or  Neptune. 

For  a  fiill  account  of  the  adventures  of  the  Argonauts, 
see,  besides  the  passages  referred  to,  Pindar.  Pyth,  IV.  •; 
Apollonius  Rhodius;  the  Orphic  Argonautica;  Diodorus, 
book  iv.  e.  40 ;  see  also  Hesiod.  Theog.  992 ;  Ovid,  and 
the  Latin  poem  of  Valerius  Flaocus,  entitled  Argonau- 
tica, 

The  reader  will  readily  understand  that  it  was  a  difficult 
matter  to  get  the  Argo  home  from  Colchis  to  Greece,  by 
way  of  the  Mediterranean.  Besides  numerous  large  streams, 
two  very  great  rivers,  the  Ister  and  Tanais  (Danube  and 
Don),  flowed  into  the  Euxine  sea,  firom  the  west  and  north- 
east respectively,  in  addition  to  the  Phasis  (Fas),  which 
entered  it  on  the  east  side,  within  the  limits  of  Colchis.  Of 
none  of  these  did  tiie  eariy  Greeks  know  either  the  rise 
or  course ;  and  this  was  convenient,  fat  they  oould  do  as 
they  liked  with  them.  Pindar  (Pyth.  iv.  44  and  44t) 
conducts  tne  Argonauts  into  the  /  Red  Sea  *  (probably  the 
Indian  Ocean),  and  by  the  ooean  to  the  coast  of  lahya, 
where  they  carried  their  ship  over  land  for  twelve  days, 
and  launching  her  into  Lake  Tritonis,  entered  the  Medi* 
laminean.     According  to  the  tradition  preserved  by  He- 


lodettts  (iv.  179),  Jimm  was  drifen  off  tlie  teddi  toast  of 

the  Peloponnesus  into  the  shallows  of  the  Lako  Tritonis, 
while  he  was  on  his  voyage  (apparently  "before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  great  expedition)  to  carry  a  hecatomb 
and  a  brazen  tripod  to  the  eod  of  Delphi,  He  only  got  out 
of  the  difficulty  by  surrendering  the  tripod  to  Triton,  the 
god  of  the  lake,  who  on  no  other  terms  would  consent  to 
pilot  him  out  Hocatmus  of  Miletus  improved  the  story, 
by  making  them  sail  from  the  ocean  down  the  Nile,  into 
the  Mediterranean.  Pisander  and  Timagetes,  followed 
by  Apollonius  Rhodius,  carried  them  up  the  Ister,  and 
down  one  of  its  branches,  by  which  they  perhaps  meant 
the  Rhone,  into  the  Keltic  or  Tyrrhene  sea.  Timeus 
and  others  took  them  up  the  Tanais  to  its  source,  from 
which  they  dragged  the  Argo  to  an  unnamed  stream,  which 
carried  them  to  the  ocean,  and  they  sailed  home  by  Gades 
(Cadiz),  that  is,  the  straits  of  Gibraltar.  The  poet  who 
writcB  under  the  name  of  Orpheus  took  them  up  the  Phasis, 
down  another  branch  of  it  to  the  Palus  Masotis,  at  the  head 
of  which  thev  entered  a  river,  probably  the  Tanais,  and 
crossed  the  RhipsDan  mountains  to  the  Cronian  or  Baltic 
sea.  They  passed  by  the  land  of  the  Cimmerians,  and  the 
isle  lemis  (Ireland  ?),  and  home  by  the  strait  of  Tartessus 
(Gribraltar)  into  the  Mediterranean. 

The  gross  geographical  ignorance  involved  in  each  of 
these  routes  need  not  be  pointed  out.  Why  later  writera 
should  have  laboured  to  solve  such  an  impossible  problem, 
it  is  bard  to  say.  except  that  Homo:  brings  the  Argonauts 
into  the  Mediterranean  (Od.  xii.  70),  and  they  may  have 
thought  themselves  bound  to  follow  him.  Diodorus,  how- 
ever, takes  them  quickly  home  by  the  Euxine  Sea. 

The  name  of  Minyans,  which  was  given  to  the  Argo- 
nauts, according  to  the  mythologists,  beoause  most  of  them 
were  descended  from  Minyas,  son  of  Poseidon  on  tlie  ma- 
ternal side,  has  led  Mr.  Keightley  (Mythology)  to  suggest 
that  the  expedition  may  have  been  in  fact  undertaken  by 
the  Minyans,  an  early  race  in  Greece,  probably  a  branch 
of  the  ^ohan  tribe,  who  inhabited  the  southern  part  of 
Thessaly,  and  whose  port  was  loleos,  and  their  dockyard 
PagasflB,  and  who  are  conjectured  to  have  been  a  wealthy 
and  commercial  race.  (Miiller's  Orehomenoi;  and  Buttmann  s 
Mytholo^Mt  ap.  Keivhtley.) 

Mr.  K^ghtley  ftirther  suggests,  that  the  voyage  may  in 
fact  have  been  to  the  west,  for  the  wool  and  gold  of  Spain, 
and  that  this  explains  the  universal  agreement  of  all  writera 
in  bringing  the  Argonauts  home  by  the  Mediterranean ; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  commodities  for  which  the 
voyage  was  undertaken  might  readUv  be  mythologized  into 
the  legend  of  the  golden  fleece.  We  prefer,  however,  the 
simpler  belief  of  Mitford  and  othera,  that  the  expedition  was 
of  a  piratical  nature,  on  a  large  scale ;  in  which,  according 
to  the  notions  of  honour  of  the  age,  a  number  of  young  men 
of  the  highest  rank  and  spirit  engaeed  under  one  cele- 
brated lecder.  The  notion  of  the  expedition  lieing  a  western 
one  soems  to  be  untenable :  the  bold  attempt  of  exploring 
the  Black  Sea,  with  the  mingled  objects  of  plunder,  curiosity, 
and  traffic,  appeare  to  be  a  more  natural  storv.  (See  Herod, 
i.  2.)  As  to  the  Argonauts  being  found  in  tiie  western  part 
of  the  Mediterranean  on  their  return,  this  notion  arose,  as 
we  have  already  intimated,  from  the  ignorance  of  the  later 
Greeks  as  to  tl^e  true  course  and  character  of  the  great 
streams  which  enter  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea  on  the  north. 
When  the  geographera  of  Strabo*s  time  (Strabo,  Casaub. 
p.  121.)  could  believe,  in  opposition  to  the  earlier  state- 
ment of  Herodotus,  that  the  Caspian  lake  was  an  inlet 
or  bay  of  the  ocean  running  southward  into  the  land,  we 
may  easily  conceive  how  the  ignorance  of  a  previous  age 
connected  the  Euxine  with  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  When 
the  Euxine  was  explored,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its 
true  character,  ignorance  and  credulity  merely  transferred 
the  same  hypothesis  to  the  Caspian.  The  wanderings  of 
lo,  as  given  in  the  Prometheus  of  iSschylus,  are  a  good 
sample  of  poetical  geography,  which  may  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  Argonautic  voyage. 

Bryant,  in  his  learned  work  on  antient  mythology,  con- 
sidera  this  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  as  one  of  those  cor- 
rupt traditions  in  whidi  the  recollection  of  the  Deluge,  and 
the  preservation  of  mankind  in  the  ark,  was  long  main- 
tained. Jason,  therefore,  he  believes  to  be  the  arkite  deity, 
and  the  name  of  Argo  to  be  connected  with  and  derived 
flrom  the  ark  itself.  The  reader  will  find  this  question  dis- 
cussed with  ffreat  researeh  and  ingenuity  in  his  Ancient 
Mythoiogy;  but  the  author*s  prejudices  in  behalf  of  one 
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ftivmttite  theory  are  lo  ttimg,  thai  kU  ts^unents  raquire 
to  b«  examined  with  more  tbaji  uaual  can. 

AROONNB,  a  woody  district  in  Franee,  on  the  frontier 
of  the  antient  provinees  of  Lorraine  and  Champagne,  and 
extending  into  each  of  them.  It  is  now  ineluded  in  the 
de|iartments  of  Mouse,  Mame,  and  Ardennes.  It  is  about 
sixty  miles  in  length,  with  a  very  unequal  breadth.  It 
may  be  described  as  a  vast  forest,  in  the  mtervals  and  void 
spaces  of  which,  towns  and  villages  have  been  built  The 
inhabitants  of  these  cultivate  the  lands  in  their  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  the  badiiess  of  the  soil,  and  the  quantity  of  deer, 
and  animals  of  that  kind  {betes  /auves)t  render  tillage  an 
unproatable  pursuit,  and  lead  the  inhabitanto  to  attend  ra- 
ther to  rearing  stock.  The  cattle  and  the  wood,  which  is  so 
abundant,  ftimish  the  ehief  articles  of  trade.  St.  Menehould 
was  the  capital  of  this  country,  and  among  the  other  towns 
which  are  situated  in  it,  are  Clermont,  Varennes,  Beaumont, 
and  Qrandpr6.  Some  of  these  take  from  the  district  a  dis- 
tinctive addition  to  their  name,  as  Clermont-en-Argonne, 
Beaumont-en-Argonne,  &c. ;  just  as  in  England  we  have 
Henley-in- Arden,  &o.    [See  Ardin.] 

Argonne  was  the  great  scene  of  operations  in  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick's  iqvasioii  in  1792,  when  the  enthusiasm  of 
republican  France  enabled  her  new  levies  to  triumph  over 
the  diaciplined  forces  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  expel 
them  from  her  territory,  (^ncyo.  M4ihod,  Didionnttire  de 
la  FhinceA 

ARGOSi  called  also  Argi  by  Latin  writers,  the  most 
antient  citv  of  the  Pebponnesus,  the  chief  city  of  Argolis, 
is  situated  on  a  level  plain  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  called 
Larissa,  on  which  was  its  citadel  and  a  temple  of  Jupiter, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  rivulet  Inachus,  now  jBanitza.  We 
admit  the  fact  of  its  high  antiquity,  but  we  do  not  venture 
to  decide  whether  its  foundation  took  place  B.C.  1857,  as 
Eusebius  affirms,  or  B.C.  1986,  which  is  the  opinion  of 
Lurcher.  Its  earliest  known  inhabitants  were  Pelasgi.  In 
the  remains  of  the  Acropolis  on  the  hill  Larissa,  we  see 
traces  of  walls  approaching  to  the  massive  Tiryntbian  stvle 
(see  TiRYNs),  ana  others  of  the  later  polygonal  kind,  which 
is  characterized  by  the  absence  of  regular  horisontal  courses, 
ainl  by  the  accurate  fitting  together  of  the  stones.  In  the 
mythic  age  it  was  govern^  by  Kings*  of  whom  Inachus  was 
the  first :  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  he  was  the  river- 
ffod,  and  nis  son  Phoroneus  was  the  first  king.  (Pans.  ii.  16;) 
Dttnaiib,  from  Egypt,  afterwards  founded  a  new  dynasty  by 
wresting  the  sovereign  power  from  Gelanor,  a  descendant  of 
Phoroneus.  Herodotus,  in  his  story  of  lo,  whom  he  calls 
the  daughter  of  Inacnus  (H.  1.),  a  story  in  itself  of  no  his- 
torical value,  states  the  general  belief  as  to  the  importance 
of  Argos  at  this  remote  period,  and  indicates  that  it  was 
known  to  the  enterprising  merchants  of  Phoenicia.  Accord- 
ing to  Homer,  thv  ciiy  Argos  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of 
Diomedes,  and  not  to  that  of  Agamemnon,  who  however 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  a  kind  of  sovereign  power  over  the 
whole  peninsula. 


[SihOTOdii  or  Argot.    BHk.  Miu.] 

Under  Pheidon,  in  the  8th  Olympiad,  the  power  of  Argos 
appears,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  have  acquired  a  considerable 
extension.    [S^  Phbidon.] 

In  the  more  certain  historical  age,  Argos  appears  under  a 
republican  form  of  government,  and  becomes  first  known  to 
us  when  eneagod  in  war  with  tho  Spartans  respecting  the 
territory  of  Thyrea.  This  war  was  contomporanoous  with  the 
capture  of  Sardes  by  Cyrus.  (Herod  i.82.)  Before  this  epoch, 
the  possessions  of  Argos  had  extended  to  Cape  Malea,  and 
included  Cythera  and  other  islands.  At  a  later  period,  B.C. 
493,  there  was  another  contest  between  Argos  and  Sparta, 
in  which  Art^s  was  unsuccessful,  and  so  many  of  the 
citizens  fell  in  battle,  that  the  slaves,  or  more  probably  the 
PerioBci,  found  no  diflSculty  in  seizing  the  government, 
and  are  said  to  have  retained  it  till  the  sons  of  their 
masters  had  grown  up,  when  they  were  again  expelled 
from  the  city.  (Herodot.  vL  83.)  It  was  probably  on  this 
account  that  the  Argeians  took  no  part  in  the  Persian  war 
B.C.  480,  though  many  much  less  creditable  reasons  for 


theif  ooii4ttel  vora  afloat  in  Gimqo  al  the  time,    l\  wpm.  ia 

fact,  beliovod  that  they  had  hoen  bribed  by  Xerxes ;  but 
Herodotus  is  ovidontly  unwilling  to  credit  the  story,  (vii. 
148—152.)  A  fow  years  afterwards,  b.  c.  468.  we  find  them 
at  war  with  the  inhabitants  of  Myoente,  who  had  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Argos,  and  had  been  sup*- 
ported  for  many  years  in  their  independence  by  the  Spartans. 
MycensB  fell,  and  it  never  again  rose  from  its  ruins,  (Diod* 
Sic.  xi.  65.)    [See  Mycxn^.J 

Though  Argos  remained  neutral  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  Peloponnesiap  war,  her  feelings  were  at  all  times 
opposed  to  the  Spartans,  and  she  at  last  took  an  active  parif 
with  the  Athenians.  The  defeat,  however,  of  the  Argeians 
at  Mantinea.  B.C.  418,  dissolved  the  conibderacy,  of  which 
she  was  the  nead,  and  Argos  was  compelled  to  accept  an 
aristocratical  constitution.  (Thucyd.  v.  65-81.)  She  subse- 
quently shook  off  the  yoke,  and  we  find  her  assisting  the 
Thebans  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  b.c.  362 ;  but  her  history 
becomes  gradually  less  important;  nor  is  there  any  fkct 
worthy  of  being  noticed,  till  the  unsuccessfal  attempt  made 
by  Pyrrhus,  B.C.  272,  to  take  the  city.  It  idned  the  Aoh»an 
league,  and  continued  to  form  a  part  of  this  oonfederaoy  till 
its  final  dissolution  by  the  Romans.  (Strabo,  viii.  377.) 
The  ereat  deity  of  Argoe  was  Hera  (Juno),  and  it  seems 
probable  that  a  great  catalogue  of  the  priestesses  had  been 
preserved,  which  may  have  served  as  tlie  basis  of  the  work 
ascribed  to  Hellanious  on  the  suooession  of  tho  priestesses. 
(See  Herod,  i.  31.    Thucyd.  ii.  2.) 

Argos  is  still  known  by  its  antient  name,  and  at  -the 
beginning  of  this  century -contained  1200  familioa.  I%n 
of  the  phiin  around  is  cultivated,  and  whore  tho  moisturo 
is  sufficient,  cotton  and  vines  are  grown:  in  the  marshy 
parts  towards  the  sea,  some  rieo.  The  plain  of  Argos  does 
not  abound  in  water,  for  which  Pansanias  assigns  a  mytho- 
loffieal  reason  (ii.  15:  but  oompare  Strabo,  p.  371.)  A 
ruined  castle,  of  lower  Greek  construction,  which  now  occu- 
pies the  summit  of  Larissa,  stiU  preserves  somo  remains  of 
the  famed  Acropolis  of  Argos.  For  a  detailed  account  of  its 
antient  i^mains,  see  Leake's  Tropeli  in  the  lldnr$a*  London* 
1830)  and  for  iu  antient  history,  Mannert's  Qeogrmj^ie 
tU  Gruckenkmdes,  Leips.  1882.  Pausan.  ii.  19,  Cm.  ;  Stra- 
bo, p.  368,  &C. ,  Miiller's  Dorians, 

AR(K>S,  in  Amphiloehia,  a  town  near  tho  S.  B.  angle  of 
tho  gulf  of  Arta.  Its  ruins  are  supposed  by  some  to  bo 
those  at  the  bottom  of  tho  gulf  of  Karavasara.  (See  ton4, 
Geog.  Joutnal,  vol.  iii.  p.  85,  and  the  article  AataO  This 
Argos  was  founded,  according  to  tradition,  by  Amphilochus 
of  the  Peloponnesian  Argos,  after  his  return  from  the  war 
of  Troy.    (Thucyd.  ii.  68.) 

ARGOSIE,  a  ship  of  great  burthen,  whether  for  mer- 
chandise or  war.  Shakspearo,  in  his  Merchant  of  Venice 
(Act  L  Scene  1)  snys — 

Your  mind  it  to«Ui£  on  Um  oeeui. 
There  where  your  Argosies  with  porUy  saU, 
Like  lignlor*  and  rich  bnrKhers  on  Uie  fkx^ 
Or  M  it  were  the  pafeanta  of  the  wa. 
Do  over.peer  the  petty  traffickers.' 

It  is  mentioned  in  the  same  sense  by  Chapman,  Drayton, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  other  writers.  In  Ryoaut's 
Maxims  qf  Turkish  Polity ^  chap.  xiv.  ft  is  said,  '  Those  vast 
carracks  called  Argosies,  which  are  so  famed  for  the  va^t- 
ness  of  their  burthen  and  bulk,  were  corruptly  so  deno- 
minated ftom  Ragosies,'  i,e,,  ships  of  Ragusa,  a  city  and 
territury  on  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  then  tributary  to  the  Porte. 
We  have  no  proof,  however,  that  the  Ragusan  vessels  wero 

Saiticubrly  large ;  and  it  seems  more  likely  that  the  Argo^ie 
^rivud  its  name  from  the  classical  ship  Arso.  Indeed 
Sbakgpeare  himself  has  hinted  as  mucti  in  the  play  just 
quoted,  when  he  makes  Gratiano,  in  allusion  to  Antonio's 
arsosie.  s^iy  (Act  iii.  Scene  2) — 

'  Wc  are  the  Jasona ;  we  have  won  (he  fleece.* 

Sandys,  in  his  Travels,  p.  2,  applies  the  term  argosie  to 
a  ship  d  force.  Describing  the  boldness  of  pirates  in  tho 
Adriatic,  he  observes,  that  from  the  timorousness  of  others 
they  '  gather  such  courage  that  a  little  fngot  will  often  not 
fear  to  venture  on  an  argosie.* 

A RGO'STOLI.     [See  Ckph aloih a.] 

ARGUIN,  or  ARGUIM,  one  of  a  cluster  of  small  islands 
in  a  bay  of  thcf  same  name,  about  fifty  miles  to  the  S.E.  of 
Cape  Blanco,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  only 
about  two  miles  long,  and  would  be  unworthy  of  notice  were 
it  not  for  the  variety  of  masters  to  whom  it  has  been  subject, 
and  the  loss  of  life  incurred  there.  It  was  discovered  in 
1444,  by  Nunez  Tristao,  and  in  1461  a  fort  was  erected  for 
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the  protection  of  commeroe,  then  oonskting  of  gold  and 
negproes,  which  were  received  in  exchange  for  cloths,  knives, 
g^ass-bead«,  bells,  &c.  The  Portuguese  remained  in  quiet 
possession  till  1638,  when  they  were  driven  out  bj  the 
Dutch,  who  established  a  traffic  with  the  Moors  in  gum 
Arabic,  and  claim  the  merit  of  being  the  first  to  introduce 
thai  article  into  Europe.  The  bay  ^so  abounded  in  stock- 
fish, which  they  cured  with  salt,  obtained  firom  the  opposite 
shore  and  exported  to  Holland,  In  1665,  the  fort  was 
destroyed  by  an  English  squadron ;  but  the  Dutch,  recap- 
turing the  island  in  the  following  year,  strengthened  it 
verv  much,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Moorish  chiefs, 
and  by  giving  a  high  price  for  the  gums  greatly  injured 
the  trade  of  the  French  Sene^l  Company.  In  consequence 
an  expedition  was  sent,  which  drove  the  Dutch  out,  and 
the  island  was  ceded  to  the  French  by  the  treaty  of  Nime- 
guen.  It  appears  that  in  1690  the  French  exported  hence 
a  thousand  tons  of  gum  Arabic,  with  many  chests  of 
ostrich  and  herons*  feathers,  and  a  quantity  of  ambergris. 
The  Dutch,  however,  stQl  carried  on  their  trade  in  spite  of 
the  French  company ;  but  in  1 725  they  were  finally  driven 
away,  uid  the  gum  trade  gradually  merging  into  the  esta- 
blishments on  the  Senegal,  Arguin  has  l^n  abandoned, 
and  subsequently  to  the  treaty  of  Versailles  in  1763  the 
forts  have  been  demolished. 

The  opposite  coast  of  the  main  land  is  only  a  barren  tract 
of  sand ;  but  the  country  inland  is  described  as  being  fertile, 
yielding  com  and  fruit  in  abundance.  The  country  of  the 
ffold-mmes,  called  Darha,  is  fifty  leagues  in  the  interior. 
The  anchorage  was  good,  and  the  bay  afforded  plenty  of 
turtle  and  fish. 

Arguin  has  been  supposed  by  Major  Rennell  to  be  the 
Ceme  of  Hanno ;  and  Bougainville  asserts  that  the  cisterns 
found  there  are  of  Carthagmian  construction.  The  largest 
€i  these  cisterns  (evidenUy  an  (^tificiid  work)  is  96  feet 
long,  60  wide,  and  of  considerable  depth:  it  is  situated 
about  400  yards  firom  the  ruins  of  the  fort.  There  is  plenty 
of  firesh  water  on  the  island. 

An  extensive  and  dangerous  shoal,  called  the  Arguin 
Bank,  stretches  thirty  leagues  along  the  land  in  a  S.S.E. 
direction,  firom  off  Cape  Blanco  to  Cape  Mirik ;  it  is  com- 
posed of  hard  sand  with  broken  shells ;  a  strong  current  sets 
along  its  edge  to  the  southward.  This  was  the  scene  of 
the  melancholy  wreck  of  the  FVenchfirigate  La  MMuse. 
Arguin  is  in  20°  24'  N.  lat.,  16°  14'  W.  long. 

ARGUMENT,  in  astronomical  tables,  is  the  angle  on 
which  the  tabulated  quantity  depends,  and  with  which, 
therefore,  in  technical  language,  the  table  must  be  entered. 
If,  for  example,  a  table  (^  Uie  suns  declination  were  formed, 
corresponding  to  every  degree,  &c.  of  longitude,  so  that  the 
longitude  being  known,  the  declination  might  be  fbund 
opposite  to  it  in  the  table,  then  the  longitude  would  be  made 
the  arffttment  of  the  declination. 

ARGYLE,  or  ARGYLL,  a  shire  in  the  west  of  Scotland, 
comprehendingan  extensive  district  on  the  main  land,  and 
several  of  the  Hebrides,  or  Western  Isles.  The  name  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  Ecnra  Ghaidheal,  the  West  GaePs 
country.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Inverness-shire ;  on 
the  E.  by  Perth,  Dumbarton,  and  Renfrew  shires;  from 
the  last  two  it  is  separated  by  Loch*  Long  and  the  Firth  of 
Clyde.  On  other  sides  it  is  washed  by  the  sea ;  but  the 
islands  of  Bute  and  Arran,  which  form  the  shire  of  Bute, 
lie  close  to  it  to  the  S.'E.  The  line  of  the  coast  is  very  irre- 
gular. Deep  indentations  of  the  sea  penetrate  far  inland. 
The  principal  of  these,  beginning  from  the  N.,  are  Loch 
Moidart  and  Loch  Shiel  (communicating  with  Loch  Moidart 
by  a  narrow  passage),  which  separate  Argyleshire  from 
Inverness-shire;  Loch  Sunart,  which  runs  into  the  land 
in  an  eastern  direction ;  Linnhe  Loch,  which  runs  nearly 
N.E.,  and  the  extremities  of  which  are  I..och  Eil  (which  runs 
first  N.E.,  and  then  W.  by  N.  till  it  approaches  Loch  Sheil), 
and  Loch  Levin ;  Loch  (Jreran  and  Ldch  Etive  are  inlets  of 
Linnhe  Loch,  on  the  right  as  you  enter.  From  Linnhe 
Loch,  the  coast  runs  in  a  direction  about  S.  by  W.  for  a 
distance  of  between  80  and  90  miles  (broken  successively 
by  the  Lochs  Feochan,  Melfort,  Craignish»  Crinan,  Swin, 
Killisport,  and  West  Tarbet),  to  the  Moyle  or  Mull  of 
Cantire.  From  this  headland,  the  coast,  after  running  east- 
ward a  short  distance,  returns  N.  by  E.  for  about  3d  miles 
to  Skipnish  Point,  forming  the  long  narrow  peninsula  of 
Cantire.  From  Skipnish,  Loch  Fine  runs  inland  first  N. 
by  W.,  then  N.E.,  and  has  a  subordinate  inlet;  Loch  Gilp, 
•  I^och  is  « lake,  and  alto  «o  inlet  of  the  aea. 


Lochs  Riden  and  Straven  also  run  N.  by  W.,  or  N. ;  and 
the  Firth  of  Clyde,  with  its  terminating  lochs.  Long  and 
Goyle,  completes  tiie  circuit  of  the  Argyleshire  coasts  the 
extent  of  wnich  is  estimated  at  more  than  600  miles. 

Authorities  differ  considerably  as  to  the  dimensions  of 
Arsvleshire :  we  give  the  following  from  measurement  on 
the  Map  of  Scotland  published  by  ue  Society  for  diff'using 
Usefhl  Knowledge. 

Length  fix>m  the  northern  extremity  of  the  county  in  the 
territory  of  Locheil  to  the  Mull  of  Cantire,  115  miles. 

Length  firom  the  point  of  Airdnamurcban  to  the  Mull  of 
Cantire,  101  miles. 

[Statement  in  Dr.  Smith*s  Survey  of  the  Agriculture,  &c., 
of  the  County  (1798),  115  miles.] 

Breadth  fix>m  the  point  of  Airdnamurcban  to  the  border 
of  Perthshire,  near  the  source  df  the  river  Urchay,  66  miles. 

She  breadth  is  given  by  Dr.  Smith  at  68  miles.] 
ere  is  equal  diversity  of  statement  as  to  the  superficial 
contents ;  Dr.  Smith's  calculation  is  as  follows : — 

Sq.milea. 

Mainland,  exclusive  of  Cantire       •        2475 
Peninsula  of  Cantire  •        .         ^60 

Islands       •        •    •    •        •        •        1063 

3798 
But  the  Doctor  gives  this  statement  as  conjectural,  in 
the  absence  of  gooid  authority ;  and  as  he  appears  to  have 
over-estimated  the  lensth  and  breadth  of  the  county,  it 
seems  better  to  take  the  statement  in  the  Gren,  I^gjxlrt  of 
Scotland,  drawn  up  under  the  direction  of  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
Aj^ndix,  yol.  i.  pp.  49,  58  (1814)  :— 

Land  on  the  main     ' .    2200    or 
Lakes        «        «        •        60 
Islands  _  ,  ,929    or 


Bng.  acres.* 
1,408,000 


594,560 


3189    or     2,002,560,  more 
than  one-tenth  of  the  whole  surface  of  Scotland  and  its 
islands. 
Of  the  land,  the  quantity  in  cultivation  is  — 

Eng.  acTM. 

On  the  main  land       •       •       •        163,970 
Islands       .       •       •       •       •        107.020 


270,990,  about 
1 3.5  parts  in  1 00,  or  between  one-seventh  and  one-eighth 
of  the  surflace  of  the  county ;  and  between  one-eighteenth 
and  one-nineteenth  of  the  cultivated  land  in  Scotland. 

The  islands  attached  to  Argyleshire  are  as  follows.  The 
len^h  and  breadth  are  given  from  measurement  on  the 
Society*s  map ;  the  proportion  of  land  in  cultivation  is  from 
the  General  Report  qf  Scotland;  the  population  from  the 
census  of  1831: — 

Canna:  greatest  length,  4J  mttes,  E.N.E.  to  W.S.W. ; 
ffreatest  breadth,  1  mile ;  proportion  of  land  cultivated  in 
Canna  and  its  dependency,  Sandy  Island,  45  parts  in  100 ; 
population,  264. 

Rum :  greatest  length,  8  miles,  N.  to  S. ;  greatest  breadth, 
7i  miles;  proportion  of  land  cultivated,  6  parts  in  100; 
population,  134. 

Kum  is  the  most  mountainous  and  rugged  of  all  the 
Hebrides. 

Muck,  Muick,  or  Monk  :  greatest  length,  2  miles,  E.  to 
W. ;  greatest  breadth,  1§  mile;  population,  155. 

Muck  contains  good  pasturage  and  excellent  com  land. 
The  above  islands,  with  the  isle  of  Eig  or  £gg»  lying  between 
Rum  and  Muck,  but  included  in  Inverness- shire,  make  up 
the  parish  of  Small  Isles,  one  of  Uie  most  laborious  minis- 
terial charges  in  Scotland.  The  population  here  has  been 
rapidly  decreasing,  as  appears  by  the  statement  below : 

Populatkmin 


1821. 

1831 

Dimioation 

Canna  . 

•        • 

436 

264 

172 

Rum 

t 

394 

134 

260 

Muck    . 

•        * 

321 

155 

166 

1151 


553 


[>98 


Coll:  greatest  length,  12  miles  N.E.  to  S.W.;  greatest 
breadth,  3^  miles ;  proportion  of  land  cultivated,  about  one- 
third;  population,  1316. 

Tirree,  or  Tir-y,  or  Tyree:  greatest  length,  13  miles, 
N.E.  to  S. W. ;  eieatest  breadth,  6h  or  7  miles ;  proportion 
of  land  cultivated,  30  parts  in  100;  population,  4453.  Tho 
dimensions  of  this  island,  which  is  not  included  in  the  So 
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ciety*8  Map»  are  gi^n  ficom  Langlands  and  Son's  Mai>  of 
Argyleshire,  1801. 

Mull :  greatest  length,  29  miles,  from  Duart  Castle,  N.E., 
to  the  point  opposite  to  Holmin  Island,  S.W.;  greatest 
breadth,  2S  miles;  proportion  of  land  cullivated,  8  parts  in 
100.  The  following  islands  are  dependencies  of  Mull : — 
Gometray:  greatest  length,  2  miles,  E.  to  W.;  greatest 
breadth,  1  i  mile.    Ulva  c  greatest  length,  5  miles,  E.  to  W. ; 

freatest  breadth,  1}  mile.  Staffa :  dimensions  under  a  mile, 
-colm-kill,  or  lona,  antiently  called  Sodor:  greatest  length, 
3i  miles,  N.E.  to  S.W.;  greatest  breadth,  1  mile ;  all  arable 
or  erood  pasturage:  and  several  smaller  islands.  Population 
of  Mull  and  its  dependencies  10,538. 

Ldsmore:  greatest  length,  10)  miles,  N.E.  to  S.W. ; 
greatest  breadth,  1)  Q^e;  one-half  cultivated,  very  fertile ; 
population,  1790. 

The  Islands  of  Lorn:  35  parts  in  100  cultivated;  the 
population  cannot  be  given,  as  it  is  included  in  that  of  the 
parishes  on  the  main  land  to  which  they  belong. 

Kerrera,  or  Kervera :  greatest  length,  4}  miles,  N.  by  £. 
to  S.  by  W. ;  greatest  breadth,  2  miles. 

Soil:  greatest  length,  4  miles,  N.  by  E.  to  S.by  W.; 
greatest  breadth,  2  miles. 

Easdale,  or  Eysdill :  dimensions  under  a  mile :  fitmous 
for  its  slate  quarries. 

'  Luing :  greatest  length,  7  miles,  N.  to  S. ;  greatest  breadth, 
1)  niile. 

Shuna:  greatest  length,  2i  miles,  N.  to  S.;  greatest 
breadth,  1  mile*. 

Lunga :  dimensions  about  or  under  a  mile. 

Scarba:  greatest  length,  3  miles,' N.E.  to  8.W.;  greatest 
breadth,  2)  miles. 

Jura:  greatest  length,  25  miles,  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W. ; 
greatest  breadth,  8  miles;  proportion  of  land  cultivated, 
7  parts  in  100 ;  population,  1312. 

Colonsa  and  Oronsa:  greatest  length,  10  miles,  N.N.E. 
to  S.S.W. ;  greatest  breath,  3  .miles ;  proportion  of  land 
cultivated,  two-fifths ;  population,  893. 

These  are  counted  as  one  bland,  and  tneir  united  dimen- 
sions given,  as  the  channel  between  them  is  dry  at  low 
water. 

Isla  or  Hay :  greatest  length,  26  miles,  N.  bv  E.  to  S.  by 
W. ;  greatest  breadth,  21  miles ;  one-fourth  cultivated  or  in 
woods  or  pastures ;  population,  14,992. 

Gigha :  greatest  length,  5  miles,  N.E.  to  S.W. ;  greatest 
breacuh,  2  miles ;  proportion  of  land  in  cultivation,  30  parts 
in  100;  population,  534. 

Sanda  (a  small  island  near  the  southern  point,  or  Mull 
of  Cantire) :  greatest  length,  nearly  2  miles  N.E.  to  S.W.; 
greatest  breadth,  about  a  mile. 

Several  of  these  islands  deserve  fUrther  notice  for  their 
magnitude,  productions,  or  other  circumstances.  [See  Iona, 
Isla,  Jura,  Mull,  and  Staffa.] 

The  population  of  the  islands,  as  given  above,  amounts 
to  35,065 :  that  of  the  whole  shire,  at  the  same  period, 
amounted  to  101,400,  leaving  66,335  fbr  the  main  land. 

Argyle  is  mountainous;  and  presents  an  appearance 
more  pleasing  to  the  lover  of  the  picturesque  than  to  the 
agriculturist.  The  barrenness  of  the  soil  and  the  want  of 
cultivation  are  shown  by  the  scanty  population,  which 
amounts  only  to  about  32  for  every  square  mile  of  land  in 
the  shire,  or  1  for  every  2i  acres  under  cultivation. 

The  northern  and  eastern  parts,  where  it  Jxmlers  on  the 
Grrampians,  are  the  most  ruffged:  along  the  coast  the 
ground  is  in  general  lower  and  more  level,  yet  particular 
mountains  near  the  sea  rise  to  a  ^reat  height,  and  are  in- 
deed amon^  the  loftiest  in  the  shire.  We  subjoin  a  table 
of  the  principal : —  • 

FMt 

Cruachan  Ben,  between  Loch  Etive  and  Loch  Awe      3669 
Benmore,  in  thelsleofMull  .  .        3168 

Cruach  Lussa,  to  the  E.  of  Loch  Swin  .         (S)     3000 

Beden  na  bean,  or  Bedan  ambran,  N.  of  the  termi- 
nation of  Lake  Etive  .  .  (L)    2720 
Paps  of  Jura,  on  the  Isle  of  Jura        .            .  2580 
Buchael  Etive,  or  BuachaUle,  N.E.  of  the  extremity 

of  Loch  Etive  .  .  (L)     2537 

Ben  na  hua,  on  the  N.  side  of  Linnhe  Loch  .        2515 

Ben  Ima,  Ben  Arthur,  or  the  Cobler,  at  the  extremity 

of  Loch  Long  .  .  .         (S)     2389 

Ben  More,  in  Hum  .  .  .  2310 

*  Thrre  is  another  Shana  off  this  coiwt,  N.E.  of  Lwmore,  and  a  Shona  la 
Loch  Mo&dart,  between  Argyle  and  Invtrrneas  shire*. 


Ben  ea  Tan,  S.  of  Loch  Sunart  .        2HB 

Slia  Gaoil,  between  Loch  Killiq[Knrt  aad  Loch  ¥yne  (S)  2228 
Crock  Moy,  in  Cantire  .  .  (L)  2036 

Oreval,  in  ^  Isle  of  Rum  •  •  1800 

Ben  Tuirek,  in  Cantire  .  .  1515 

Ben  Yam,  in  Isla  .  •  •  1500 

Isle  of  Scarba  .  •  .  1500 

Ben  RonastiU,  in  Isla  «  .  ,         1060 

IsleofCanna  •  •  .  810 

Ben  TartevO,  in  Isla  •  •  «  762 

Cli£&  near  the  Mull  of  Oe,  in  Isla  •  750 

Isle  of  Muck  .  •  •  «         600 

Ben  Oe,  in  Isla  .  •  .  546 

Isle  of  Sanda,  near  Mull  of  Cantire  .  .  300 

The  above,  where  they  have  no  distinctive  mark,  are  firom 
the  Map  qf  Scotland  published  by  the  Society  for  diffusing 
Useful  Knowledge :  those  marked  (S)  are  from  the  Appendix 
to  the  General  Report  qf  Scotland^  drawn  up  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  (1814);  and  those  marked  (L) 
fh>m  a  table  of  heights  given  with  Langlands*  Map  of  Ar^ 
gyleskire  (1801). 

The  chief  rivers  in  the  county  are,  the  Urehay,  which  rises 
in  the  Grampians  and  tlows  into  Lo«h  Awe,  an  inland  lake 
Iving  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  Loch  F^ne ;  and  the 
Awe,  which  serves  .to  connect  Loch  Awe  with  Loch  Etive, 
and  through  it  with  the  sea.  The  basin  of  these  streams  is 
estimated  at  250  square  miles.  Streams  of  smaller  import- 
ance are  numerous,  as  the  nature  of  the  country  would  ead 
us  to  expect.  There  are  no  large  inland  lakes  except  Loch 
Awe  just  mentioned,  which  is  about  24  miles  long  from 
N.E.  to  S.W.,  and  from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles  and  a  half 
broad.  It  is  thickly  studded  with  small  green  islets,  and 
surrounded  with  picturesque  scenery  of  wooob  and  mountains. 

Ajrgyleshire  is  divided  into  six  districts :  1 .  Mull,  including 
the  island  of  that  name,  and  its  dependent  isles,  with  Canna, 
Rum,  Muck,  Coll,  Tiree,  and  Airdnamurehan,  Sunart,  Ard- 
gower  and  Morvem,  N.W.  of  Uie  Linnhe  Loch,  which  sepa- 
rates these  divisions  from  the  restof  Argyleshire:  2.  Lorn,  a 
large  division,  comprehending  the  subordinate  districts  of 
Appin,  Benederalooh,  and  Muchaim ;  with  Glen  Urehay  or 
Glenorchy,  Glen.  Etive,  and  Glen  Co ;  the  island  of  Lismore 
and  those  grouped  together,  as  the  islands  of  Lorn :  3.  Argyle 
proper,  or  Inverarv ;  separated  from  Lorn  by  Loch  Melfort, 
XJONX  Avich  (which  is  united  by  a  channel  with  Loch  Awe), 
and  Loch  Awe,  and  by  a  line  drawn  S.E.  from  the  last 
mentioned  lake  to  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  county:  4. 
Cowal,  including  the  district  S.E.  of  Loch  Fyne:  5.  Cantire 
or  Kintvre  (including  Killislate),  a  long  peninsula,  formed 
by  Loch  KiHisport,  the  ocean,  the  Sound  of  Kilbrannan 
(which  is  the  strait  between  the  Isle  of  Arran  and  the  main- 
land), and  Loch  Fyne;  the  Island  of  Gijgha  is  joined  to  and 
forms  part  of  Cantire :  6.  Isla  or  Hay,  including  the  islands 
of  Isla,  Jura,  Colonsa,  and  Oronsa,  with  a  small  part  of  the 
continent  between  Argyle  and  Cantire.  Knapdale  is  divided 
between  districts  5  and  6. 

With  respect  to  the  geology  of  Argyleshire,  granite  forms 
the  principal  constituent  of  the  mountain  masses  which 
stretch  flrom  the  river  Awe,  N.E.  into  Perth  and  Inverness 
shires;  it  also  extends  along  the  N.W.  shore  of  the  Linnhe 
Loch  in  the  districts  of  Morvem  and  Sunart.  Mica-slate 
predominates  in  nearly  every  other  part  of  the  mainland, 
together  with  the  islands  of  Isla,  Jura,  Colonsa,  Oronsa,  Coll, 
Tiree,  and  the  soutli  part  of  Mull.  It  constitutes  the  mass 
of  the  Grampians  (which  form  the  E.  border  of  the  county) 
and  of  the  mountains  of  Cantire.  FloeU  trap  prevails  in 
Canna,  Rum,  and  the  north  side  of  Mull ;  in  some  districts, 
of  no  great  extent,  along  the  coast  of  Airdnamurehan  and 
Morvem ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Campbeltown  in 
Cantire.  A  small  extent  in  the  last  mentioned  neighbour- 
hood is  occupied  by  the  coal  formation  and  the  rocks  con- 
nected with  it,  being  perhaps  part  of  the  great  coal-field  of 
Scotland,  and  serving  as  a  link  between  that  and  the  coal 
formation  of  the  North  of  Ireland.  The  columnar  basalt 
will  be  notkasd  under  the  head  of  Staffa. 

The  minerals  which  are  turned  to  economical  nurposes 
are  numerous.  There  are  lead-mines  in  several  places,  as 
at  Strontian  near  the  extremity  of  Loch  Sunart;  at  Tvn- 
dram  on  the  border  of  Ar^le  and  Perth  shires ;  and  in 
the  islands  Isla  and  Coll.  Copper  was  obtained  from  a 
mine  in  Kilmartin  in  the  district  of  Argyle,  but  the  mine 
is  no  longer  worked.  A  vein  is,  however,  worked  in  the 
island  of  Isla.  Coal  is  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Campbeltown.     There  are  seams  of  coal  also  in  Mull, 
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\ni  not  rafflciept  to  defray  the  expense  of  working  them : 
Mit  it  the  common  ftxel,  except  at  Inverary  and  ^^^^ 
beltowBt  and  at  gentlemen*s  nouses  on  the  coast.  Tne 
slate-quarries  of  Easdale  island  have  heen  amon^  the 
most  considerable  in  Britain;  and  there  are  quames  at 
Balsclulish  or  Balahulish  in  Appin  in  Lorn.  In  the  Ap- 
pendix to  tlie  General  Report  of  Scotland  (ISX  4),  the  yearly 
produce  of  the  quarries  in  Easdale  and  the  olher  islands  of 
Argyleshire  is  stated  at  5,000,000  slates ;  and  the  produce  of 
those  at  Balaclulish  and  other  parts  of  the  mainland  of  the 
same  county,  at  3»000,000.  Marble  is  procured  in  several 
places,  of  various  quality  and  colour :  among  the  most  beau- 
tiftil  specimens  is  that  of  the  island  of  Tirree,  which  is  very 
hardt  and  takes  a  good  polish.  Limestone  is  abundant  in 
most  parts  of  the  county.  The  granite  quarried  near  In- 
verary  takes  as  fine  a  polish  as  marble ;  and  the  lapis  ollarie 
(a  kind  of  micaceous  slate),  with  which  the  Duke  of  Argjle's 
castle  at  that  place  is  built,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the 
building-stones  found  within  the  borders.  The  earth  stron- 
tian  takes  its  name  from  the  place  so  called  near  Loch 
Sunart,  where  ii  was  found  and  first  analvsed.  In  Glenorchy 
in  Lorn,  specimens  of  cobalt  are  founa ;  and  the  coasts  of 
Cantire  towards  the  south  end,  and  of  the  isle  of  Colonsa, 
abound  with  coral. 

Argyleshire  has  a  very  variable  and  moist  climate,  but 
from  its  situation  on  the  coast,  and  from  the  numerous  inlets 
of  the  sea  by  which  it  is  so  deeply  indented,  the  temperature 
is  mild.  Frost  seldom  continues  long  on  the  sea-coast,  and 
snow  rarely  lies  more  than  two  or  three  days  at  a  time. 
Mildew,  blight,  and  hoar-frost  seldom  do  much  injury  to  the 
husbandman.  The  north-eastern  parts,  bordering  on  the 
Grampians,  have  a  colder  climate ;  though  even  thel^  the 
valleys,  sheltered  b\'  the  surrounding  heights,  are  neither  so 
cold  nor  so  uncomfbrtable  as  might  be  expected. 

The  formers  of  this  county  direct  their  attention  chieftv 
to  the  breeding  of  stock  and  the  feeding  of  sheep,  for  which 
(he  rough  and  mountainous  character  of  the  surface  is 
better  adapted  than  for  tillage.  There  is,  indeed,  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  arable  and  improveable  ground  in  the 
vales  interspersed  among  the  mountains,  and  along  the 
margin  of  tne  streams  which  wind  through  them,  but  the 
chief  proportion  of  arable  land  is  on  the  coast.  The  soil 
varies  materiallv:  by  the  rivers  and  by  the  sea  there  is 
a  light  loam,  mixed  with  sand  or  gravel,  on  a  clay^  or  gra- 
velly bottom,  while  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  there  is  a  light 
gravelly  soil.  Sometimes  the  soil  of  the  lower  grounds  has 
a  mixture  of  clay,  and  sometimes  of  moss.  The  pasture 
grounds  differ  much,  and  the  difference  is  manifested  by 
the  produce ;  in  one  place  there  is  sweet  fine  gniss ;  in 
another,  coarse  grass  and  rushes.  Moss  and  marshes 
occupy  a  part  of  the  flat  grounds;  and  heath  covers  a 
large  portion  both  of  the  hills  and  fiats.  The  tops  of  the 
highest  hills  are  usually  quite  barren. 

The  farmers  (with  the  exception  of  the  tacksmen,  a  kind 
of  intermediate  class  between  the  land-owners  and  the  great 
body  of  the  frirmers),  owing  to  the  small  size  of  their  farms, 
the  short  terms  of  their  leases,  and  their  want  of  capital,  are  in 
a  dependent  and  even  depressed  state.  They  excel  in  rear- 
ing live  stock,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  their 
cattle ;  but  are  regarded  as  deficient  in  general  industry 
and  skill,  wedded  to  old  customs,  and  unwilling  and  unable 
to  promote  improvements.  The  principal  kinds  of  grain 
raised  are  oats,  and  bear  or  big,  a  species  of  barley  much 
used  in  distilling.  Wheat  and  rye  are  cultivated  in  Cantire, 
though  to  a  small  extent.  Peas,  and  beans  are  grown,  but 
not  to  any  large  amount ;  and  tiax  is  raised  for  ramily  use. 
Potatoes  are  cultivated  extensively,  and  serve  as  a  staple 
article  of  food  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  population. 
Turnips,  cabbages,  kaO,  and  the  artificial  grasses,  are  little 
attended  to,  except  in  Cantire,  and  there  not  to  any  consi- 
derable extent  As  late.as  the  commencement  of  tne  pre- 
sent century,  the  old  custom  of  ploughing  with  four  horses 
abreast,  the  driver  walking  before  them  backwards,  was 
kept  up  in  many  parts ;  but  as  it  was  then  yielding  to  im- 
proved methods,  it  is  probably  now  nearly  or  quite  done 
away.  The  rotation  of  crops  is  not  well  understcMod ;  grain 
crops  are  raised  with  little  interruption,  on  the  same  ground, 
till, it  is  exhausted.  (Smith's  General  View  qftlie  Agri- 
culture qfArgyle^  1 798.)  Although  there  is  a  considerable 
extent  of  meadow-land,  the  quantity  of  hay  made  is  not 
great.  It  is  usually  cut  in  Au^^t ;  the  artificial  grasses 
in  July.  The  bear  harvest  begins  in  general  in  the  middle 
*  August,  and  is  followed  by  the  harvests  of  oats  (ix\iddle 


of  September),  beans,  ptas,  and  potatoes,  in  luecetdoQ. 
The  inhabitants,  even  the  poorest,  have  usually  eaidens 
attached  to  theur  houses,  but  they  are  neither  well  euftiviited, 
nor  is  their  produce  much  varied.  The  general  fbod  of  the 
people  is  oatmeal  »nd  potatoes.  Of  oatmeal  a  conaiderable 
quantity  is  imported. 

The  extent  of  wood  land  in  Argyleshire  has  Veen  Very 
diflferently  estimated.  Dr.  Smith  {General  View  (\f  the 
Agriculture  of  Argyle)  gives  30,000  acres  for  the  natural 
woods :  and  the  planta&ns  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle  and . 
others  are  estimated  at  about  4000  more ;  to  whicn  2000 
acres  may  be  added  for  the  wood  of  the  islands.  The  scar- 
city of  wood  is  severely  felt  in  many  places.  In  former 
ages  a  great  part  of  the  country  was  covered  with  it. 

The  cattle  of  this  district  constitute  one  of  the  chief  articles 
of  export.  They  are  of  the  west  Highland  breed,  and  are 
reared  for  the  southern  market,  where  they  are  preferred  to 
almost  any  others.  Being  of  small  sise,  and  of  hardy  con- 
stitution, they  can  bear  to  be  driven  to  distant  markets, 
which  is  an  important  cot^ideration.  Their  milk  is  rich, 
but  small  in  Quantity.  In  Cantire,  the  dairy  is  the  chief 
object  of  attention ;  and  both  butter  and  cheese  are  tt^ade 
beyond  the  wants  of  the  district.  The  sbeep  occupy,  in 
many  places,  the  high  grounds,  where  they  have  been 
substituted  with  great  advantage  for  black  cattle.  They 
are  chiefly  of  the  Linton  or  black-faced  kind,  having  in 
a  great  measure  driven  out  th^  small  white-iijiced  breed, 
which,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  earliest  introduced  into 
Scotland,  ana  which  many  have  thought  capable  of  being 
so  far  improved  as  to  become  a  very  suitable  stock.  The 
horses  are  of  various,  but  on  the  whole  of  inferior,  breeds, 
Siaoe  the  introduction  of  sheep,  less  attention  has  been  paid 
to  rearing  them.  Swine  were  formerly  few  in  numoer, 
the  Highlanders  having  a  prejudice  against  them ;  hut  they 
are  increasing.  Goats  are  teW ;  poultry  and  pigeons  not 
numerous,  fn  the  islands,  black  cattle  are  reared  more 
than  sheep.    From  Isla  horses  are  exported  to  Ireland. 

Wild  animals  are  numerous  in  the  rugged  districts  to  the 
N.B.  Roes  and  red  deer  are  abundant  in  several  parts ; 
also  grouse,  ptarmagans,  and  black  cocks.  The  eaele 
occupies  the  b^re  rugged  summit  of  the  rocks.  Babbits 
and  a  few  hares  are  found  in  some  of  the  islands. 

The  manufactures  of  this  county  are  Unimportant.  The 
woollen  manufacture  was  established  at  Inverary,  and 
carried  on  for  many  years  under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  tlourished,  and  has 
been  given  up  for  some  time.  The  cotton  manufacture  has 
gained  but  little  ground ;  whatever  is  carried  on  is  about 
Campbeltown.  A  more  important  branch  of  industry  is  the 
herring,  cod,  and  lin|p  fishery,  though  these  might  be  prose- 
cuted with  greater  diligence  and  spirit.  In  the  years  1 829-30, 
at  the  two  stations,  Inverarv  and  Campbeltown,  266  vessels 
and  798  men  were  engaged  in  this  branch  of  industry,  be- 
sides various  workmen  as  curers,  coopers,  labourers,  &c., 
who  made  up  the  total  number  of  1220.  The  quantity  of 
fish  on  the  coast  and  around  the  islands  is  very  great,  and 
the  herrings  of  JiOch  Fyne  are  well  known.  The  salmon  of 
Loch  Awe  are  remarkably  good,  and  the  trout  perhaps 
unrivalled,  being  of  all  sizes,  up  to  20  lbs.  weight.  The 
quantity  of  kelp  made  on  the  coast  and  on  the  idands  waa 
considerable;  out  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  foreign 
barilla  has  much  diminished  the  demand  for  it. 

Lar^e  sums  of  pubHc  money  have  been  applied  to  making 
roads  m  this  county,  together  with  other  sums  raised  by 
county  assessments.  Tne  main  road  ftom  the  Lowland 
enters  the  county  by  Glencro  and  Caimdhu,  at  the  head  of 
I-och  Fyne ;  that  from  Perthshire,  by  Dalmally,  near  the 
N.E.  end  of  Loch  Awe ;  and  that  from  the  north  Highlands 
crosses  Loch  Leven  at  Balaclulish,  or  Balahulish  fomr,  and 
Loch  Eil  at  Carron  ferry.  Two  canals,  the  Caledonian 
Canal  (running  through  the  great  valley  of  Scotland  from 
Murray  Frith  to  Linnhe  Loch),  and  the  Crinan  Canal 
(from  iMh  Crinan  to  Loch  Fyne),  belong  to  Arsyleshire ; 
the  former  partially  and  in  a  small  degree,  the  latter  en* 
tirely ;  but  the  traffic  on  these  canals,  though  much  increased 
by  the  introduction  of  steam-navigation,  is  not  common 
surate  with  the  outlay.  Nothine,  however,  has  given  h 
greater  impulse  to  agriculture  and  industry  in  Argyleshire 
Qian  the  extension  of  steam-navigation  of  late  years.  By 
means  of  it,  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  county  are  brought 
into  communication  with  one  another,  and  with  Glasgow,  to 
which  they  can  now  send  their  stock  and  produce,  with  the 
certainty  of  finding  a  good  market        ^-^  ^ 
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AjrgjrWshire  0(mUiiM  few  towns.  Invorary)  oq  lioch  Fyne» 
in  Argyle  proper  (population  in  1831, 1117),  is -the  oounty 
iown,  and  a  royal  burgh ;  Campbeltown,  in  Cantire  (popula- 
tion 4869),  ii  also  a  royal  burgh.  [See  Invkrary  and 
dAMPBKLtowN.]  Obau, jporhaps  the  next  place  in  import- 
ance, is  on  the  coast  of  Lorn,  nearly  opposite  the  island  g( 
tCerrera.  There  are  no  woekly  markets  in  the  shire )  but 
eighteen  fairs  for  the  sale  of  nqrses,  cows,  coarse  cloths^ 
yam,  8lo,  are  held  during  the  year  at  various  places  (Smith's 
Survey,  &c.)  The  population  of  the  whole  county  was,  in 
1831,  101,400,  as  already  stated.  It  has  inoreased  in  the 
last  twenty  years,  notwithstandinff  the  partial  depc^ulation 
from  the  oonsolidation  of  smaller  holdings  into  large  sheep 
farms.  n    , 

The  county  returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Com* 
mens ;  and  the  burc^hs  of  luTerary,  Oban,  Mid  Campbel* 
town,  unite  with  Ayr  and  Irvine  (Ayrshire)  to  return 
another. 

The  chief  landed  proprietor  is  the  Duke  of  Argyl<D,  whose 
aomains  and  influence  were  formerly  such  thiS  he  oould 
bring  3000  to  4000  men  into  the  field;  and  the  name  of 
Campbell,  that  of  the  ducal  family,  is  by  far  the  most  pre- 
valent The  marquises  of  Tweeddale  and  Breadalbane 
ha\^  also  property  in  the  county.  The  latter  is  a  branch 
of  the  Campbell  family. 

The  population  returns  of  1831  contain  the  names  of  fifty 
parishes  in  the  mainland  and  isles,  but  we  have  no  infor- 
mation of  the  number  of  benefices.  The  great  extent  of 
some  of  the  parishes  has  led  to  the  erection  of  new  churches 
and  manses  (parsonage  houses)  by  the  '  commissioners  for 
building  churches  in  the  HiRhlands  of  Scotland.'  Bleven 
ehurchea  have  been  built,  all  except  one,  with  a  manse ; 
and  three  manses  erected  where  churches  were  previooidT 
in  existence,  or  have  been  built  by  private  individuals.  Oi 
these  eleven  churches,  six  are  in  the  islands  of  Mull,  Isla, 
yiva.  and  lona.  Argyle  gives  name  to  a  synod,  which  has 
jurisdiction  o^er  all  the  parishes  of  the  countv,  except  one, 
and  over  the  shire  of  Bute.  In  the  territory  thus  sul^ect  to 
the  synod  there  were,  in  1811,  five  presbyteries,  and  thirty- 
nine  ecclesiastical  parishes,  with  forty-one  clerffymen :  but 
the  number  of  the  latter  is  now  of  course  muen  increased. 
There  are  some  catholics  in  the  islands. 

Argyleshire  contains  many  antiquities.  The  eccleslastieal 
rains  in  lona  wiU  be  mentioned  in  our  notice  of  that  island. 
There  are  in  Oronsa  the  remains  of  a  Cistertian  priory, 
one  of  the  finest  religious  antiauities  of  the  Hebrides,  after 
those  of  lona.  Of  antient  castles,  may  be  mentioned  Dun- 
staffnage,  at  the  entrance  of  Loch  Btive,  a  square  building 
in  a  ruinous  state,  with  round  towers  at  three  of  the  corners, 
having  an  eld  chapel  d  elegant  workmanship  near  it ; 
Ardterinish  or  AnUomish,  on  the  sound  of  Mull ;  Skipnish 
in  Cantire,  Kilchurn  at  the  east  end  of  Loch  Awe,  and 
others;  Inverary  castle  will  be  mentioned  in  the  article 
IftVKRARTt  There  are  in  diffbrent  places  of  the  coast  old 
'Duns*  or  Danish  forts.  Druidical  circles,  more  or  less 
complete,  and  cairns,  are  to  be  seen  in  different  parts.  Of 
natural  curiosities,  besides  Staflk  with  ito  basaltic  columns 
and  cave  [see  Staffa],  may  be  notieed  some  singular 
caverns  in  the  parishes  of  Looh-€byle-head  and  Straehur, 
both  in  C^wal. 

After  undergoing  a  variety  of  political  changes,  we  find, 
n  the  middle  ages,  the  territory  of  Ar^e  subject  to  thanes, 
powerful  and  in  fact  independent.  Thb  lordship  of  Ar- 
gyle,  with  Mull  and  the  islands  north  of  it,  were  subject  to 
the  M*Dougals  of  Lorn;  Isla,  Cantire,  and  the  southern 
islands  to  the  McDonalds,  known  by  the  style  of'  Lords  of 
the  Isles'  or  •  Earls  of  Ross.'  The  nominal  allegiance  of 
these  last  trt  the  kings  of  Scotland  was  unsteady ;  but  their 
power  was  broken  hi  the  reign  of  James  III.,  towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  acquisition,  of 
Lorn  bv  the  Stuart  family,  by  marriage,  and  the  erection  of 
the  Oarldom  of  Argyle  in  ftivour  of  the  Campbells  of  Loch 
Awe^  weakened  their  sway  still  further,  and  produced  the 
^minutioB,  and  at  last  the  annihilation  of  it.  In  1614  the 
M'Donalds  rose  in  insurrection  to  oppose  the  ^nt  of  Can- 
tire to  the  Bad  of  Argyle  and  his^  relations,  but  the  pbwar 
oT  the  Campbells  prevailed.  In  1 748  all  heritable  jurisdie- 
tiens  were  abolished  by  act  of  parliament,  and  civhisation 
has  subsequently  made  great  advances. 

The  Oaelic  languajge  stillpredominates  in  Argyle ;  but 
in  Inverary,  though  in  the  Highlands,  English  is  as  much 
spoken  as  Oaelic.  (Smith's  General  View  of  the  Agricul- 
ture (if  Argyle,  1798 ;  General  Report  of  Scothmd,  drawn 


mp  under  the  direction  of  Sir  John  Sinclair^  1 814 ;  ParHa  ^ 
mentary  Papers;  Pennant's  Tour  in  Scotland^  1774-;  and 
Voifage  to  tne  Hebrides.) 

ARGYLE,  a  subdivision  of  the  eounty  so  called.  [See 
Aroylb,  Shirr  of.1 

ARGYLE,  DUKES  AND  MARQUIS  OP.  [See 
Camfbbll.] 

ARGYRO  (or  ARGHJRO)  CASTRO,  an  important 
town  in  the  inland  part  of  Albania,  in  European  Turkey. 
It  is  in  the  fertile  valley  <»r  district  of  Deropul,  a  name 
which  appears  to  be  sometimes  appUed  to  the  town  itself, 
and  to  the  river  which  waters  the  valley. 

Argyro  Castro  is  built  upon  the  declivity  of  the  moun- 
tains which  enclose  the  valley  on  the  souUi-west  side, 
and  is  not  far  from  the  river  already  mentioned,  to  which 
it  ^ves  name,  and  whi6h  is  a  branch  oi  the  Vouissa,  or 
Bojiessa.  [See  Albania.]  Several  deep  ravines  approach 
each  other  at  this  spot,  and  the  houses  crown  the  summits 
of  the  steep  and  narrow  ridges  which  separate  them.  Upon 
three  of  these  ridges  the  greatest  part  of  the  town  is  placed. 
The  central  rid^  is  surmounted  by  the  castle  built  by  Ali 
Pasha,  which  is  of  great  extent,  and,  with  reference  to 
Turkish  warfare,  strong.  The  included  area  of  the  castle* 
owing  to  the  form  of  the  ridge  on  which  it  stands,  is  very 
long  and  narrow,  and  the  walls,  though  thick,  were  built  in 
too  great  haste.  The  ground  on  which  it  stands  is  high  and 
steep,  but  appears  to  he  commanded  by  some  of  the  neigh- 
bourhig  heights  on  which  parts  of  the  town  are  situated. 
Ali  erMted  a  seraglio,  or  palace,  within  this  castle,  and  there 
are  also  a  mosque,  barracks  for  5000  troops,  and  sub- 
terranean magazines  of  ammunition  and  provisions.  Water 
is  brought  to  the  town  generally,  and  albo  to  the  oastle,  a 
distance  of  six  miles,  by  an  aqu^uct. 

The  situation  of  the  town  renders  the  streets  so  steep, 
that  horsemen  must  dismount  in  order  to  proceed  witti 
safety,  but  it  gives  an  air  of  magnificence  to  the  place, 
which  is  increased  by  the  size  of  some  of  the  Turkish 
houses.  The  sides  of  the  chasms,  or  ravines,  are  lined  with 
houses  intermingled  with  trees,  shrubs,  and  gardens ;  but 
the  mountain  torrents,  which,  after  the  melting  of  the  snows, 
sweep  through  these  ravines,  sometimes  occasion  fearful  de- 
vastation. 

The  houses  were  estimated,  when  Dr.  Holland  visited  the 
town  in  1813,  at  4000,  and  the  inhabitants  at  2^,000; 
which  agrees  with  the  estimate  of  Sir  John  Hobfaouse,  who 
travelled  in  the  country,  though  he  did  not  visit  the  town 
itself,  about  three  years  and  a  half  before.  Mr.  Hughes, 
who  visited  Argyro  Castro  about  the  same  time  as  Dr» 
Holland,  says,  the  inhabitants  were  computed  at  about 
15,000.  The  trade  of  the  town,  which,  before  its  reduction 
by  Ali  Pasha,  was  the  principal  dep6t  for  the  internal  oom« 
meroe  of  the  district,  appears  to  have  been  considerable. 
M.  Balbi  states  the  population  very  vaguely  at  4000  to 
9000. 

The  distance  of  this  town  from  Joannina  is  computed  at 
fifty  miles  by  Dr.  Holland,  and  by  Mr.  Hughes  at  twenty 
hours'  journey  N.  W.  Mr.  Hughes  states,  that  it  is  not  on 
the  site  of  the  antient  town,  which  had  successively  the 
names  of  Phanote,  Hadrianopolis*,  or  JustinianopoUs. 

Previous  to  the  winter  of  1 8 1 1-1 81 2,  Argyro  Castro  appears 
to  have  enjoyed  a  considerable  decree  of  independence.  The 
chief  power  had  been  divided,  as  m  many  towns  in  Albania, 
among  the  principal  families.  Ali  Pasha  attacked  it  in 
vain,  till  the  time  above  mentioned.  About  that  period,  he 
contrived  to  inveigle  away  the  bravest  and  most  warlike  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  seized  many  of  the  merchants  who 
were  scattered  about  the  country.  The  chiefs  of  this  and 
some  neighbouring  parts  assembled  their  forces  to  oppose 
him,  but  were  defeated  near  DeWino,  another  Albanian 
town  some  miles  to  the  south.  Argvro  Castro  soon  after- 
wards surrendered,  and  Ali  built  the  fortress  noticed  above. 
When  he  was  attacked  by  the  forces  of  the  Grand  Seignior, 
this  strong  hold  was  given  up  to  the  Turfta  by  his  son 
Xouctar,  who  desetted  him  in  his  hour  of  need. 

Most  of  the  people  of  Argyro  Castro  are  Turks  er  Alba- 
nians, who  profess  the  Mohamtnedan  religion.  The  number 
•f  Greek  families  is  very  small :  they  have  a  bishop»  and 
are  remarkable  for  their  courtesy  and  agreeable  manner  to 
strangers.  (Hobhouse's,  Holland's,  and  Hughes*s  Travele; 
Leake's  Researches  in  Greece.) 

A'RIA,  the  name  of  a  province  of  the  antietit  Persian 
empire.    It  formed  part  of  the  country  of  Ariana,  or  Iran, 

_•  Rom  this  name  Dei^pul  seems  to  be  a  deriTation,  See  t^*^**  Rsiiar^^ 
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and  bordered  in  Hbe  norih  upon  the  Tapari,  Mtrgiana,  and 
Baetriana,  in  the  east  upon  the  Paropamisadie,  and  in  the 
■ouUi  and  west  upon  Drangiana,  Kannania,  and  Parthia. 
Its  situation  corresponds  to  that  of  the  mddem  Sejestan  and 
the  iouthem  part  of  Khorasan.  Strabo  (xi.  c.  10)  calls 
Aria  and  Margiana  the  best  provinces  of  Uiis  part  of  the 
earth.  They  are,  he  says,  watered  by  the  rivers  Arios  and 
Marges.  The  former  of  these,  called  also  Arias,  Areios.  or 
Arrianos,  is  described  by  Arrian  (iv.  c.  6)  as  a  river  not 
less  than  the  Peneios  of  Thessalia,  yet  losing  itself  in  the 
fnround.  This  account  answers  to  Uie  present  Heri-Rud. 
The  Margos  is  supposed  to  be  the  modem  Mur^h-ab. 

The  remark  of  Strabo,  that  Aria  is  2000  stadia  in  length 
and  300  in  breadth,  can  be  understood  only  as  applying  to 
the  principal  part  of  the  province,  probably  the  valley  of  the 
river  Arius,  which  seems  to  have  been  early  celebrated  for 
its  fertility. 

Herodotus  does  not  mention  the  country  of  Aria,  but  he 
enumerates  the  Arii  ("Apfioc)  as  constituting,  toother  with 
the  Parthi.  the  Ghorasmii,  and  the  Sogdi,  the  sixteenth  of 
the  twenty  satrapies  into  which  Darius  divided  the  Persian 
empire.  (Herod,  iii.  c.  93.)  The  antient  name  of  the  Medi 
was  Arii  ("Apew).  (Herod,  vii.  62.)  Lassen  (Induche 
Biblioihek,  vol.  iii.  p.  71)  supposes  the  ^name  of  the  Arii  to  be 
etymoloffically  identical  with  the  word  ilrya,  by  which  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Brahmanic  religion  are  designated  in  Sanscrit. 

The  importance  of  Aria,  and  the  advantages  which  its 
situation  affords  to  commerce,  could  not  be  attested  by 
higher  authority  than  that  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who 
here  founded  a  town,  named  Alexandria  Aridn  (Alexandria 
<yf  the  Arii).  The  situation  of  this  town  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine, in  consequence  -of  the  discrepant  statements  con- 
cerning it  found  in  antient  authors.  Ptolemy  (Geogr.  vi. 
1 7)  plsuses  Alexandria  near  the  lake  Arius,  and  conformably 
to  this  information  D*  AnviUe  fixed  its  position  at  a  place 
now  named  Corra,  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake  Zerrah. 
PUny  (Hi$i.  Nat.  vl  23)  says,  that  Alexandria  Ari6n  was 
washed  by  the  river  Arius ;  and  if  we  take  this  Arius  to  be 
the  present  Heri-Rud,  the  position  of  Alexandria  will  answer 
that  of  the  present  Herat  Besides  the  popular  belief  now 
prevalent  in  the  East,  which  is  in  favour  of  this  opinion,  it  is 
also  supported  by  Eratosthenes*  statement  of  the  distance  of 
AlexaikTria  Aridn  from  Baktra  =  3870  stadia,  and  from  the 
Caspi»  PylsB  =  6400  stadia  (Strabo,  xL  c.  8),  which  'it 
would  be  impossible  to  reconcile  with  the  assumption  that 
Alexandria  was  near  the  lake  Zerrah.  (See  St.  Croix,  Ex- 
amen  Critique  des  Historiens  (f  Alexandre,  p.  822,  8cc.) 
Mannert,  who  takes  the  river  Arius  to  be  the  present  Ferrah- 
Rud,  supposes  the  present  village  of  Pulku  at  the  south- 
eastern turn  of  the  nver  Hirmend,  to  answer  the  situation 
of  Alexandria. 

The  capital  of  the  Arii,  at  the  time  of  the  Macedonian 
conquest,  was  Arctoana :  thus  the  name  is  written  in  the 
best  (the  Florentine)  MS.  of  Arrian ;  others  have  Artaooana ; 
Mannert  prefers  Artacauan,  or  Artacabane,  from' JPhny  and 
Isidor.  It  must  have  been  situated  considerably  to  the  north, 
as  Alexander  was  able  to  reach  it  within  two  days  from  his 
march  against  Baktra  (Arrian,  iii.  25).  Ptolemy  places  it 
at  no  great  distance  from  Alexandria ;  and  Mannert,  as- 
suming the  southern  position  of  the  latter  town,  seems  in- 
clined to  tiiink  that  the  extensive  ruins  of  an  antient  town, 
discovered  by  Christie,  at  Dushak,  near  the  river  Hirmend, 
are  those  of  Arctoana.    [See  Am  ana.] 

A'RIA,  in  music  (Ital.  air).    [See  Air.] 

ARIA^A  is  the  general  appellation  given  by  antient 
authors,  subsequent  to  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to 
the  eastern  portion  of  those  countries  which  form  the  high- 
land of  Persia.  According  to  Eratosthenes  (quoted  b]^  Strabo, 
p.  723,  Casaub.:  tom.  iii.  p.  310,  edit.  Tauchn.),  Ariana  was 
Doundied  on  the  north  by  the  Paropamisus  mountains  and 
Uieir  western  continuation  as  far  as  the  Caspie  Pylie ;  on 
the  south  by  the  Great  Sea  (the  Indian  Ocean) ;  on  the 
east  by  the  river  Indus,  and  on  the  west  by  the  chain  of 
hills  which  separate  Parthyene  from  Media;  and  Karma- 
nia  from  Paraitakene  and  Persis.  Its  shape  is  by  Strabo 
(1.  c,  p.  304,  305)  oompued  to  that  of  a  parallelomm,  the 
dimensions  of  which,  reckoned  from  the  mouths  of  tnejndus 
to  the  Paropamisus,  he  estimates  at  12,000  or  13,000  stadia; 
and  in  a  straight  line  from  the  upper  Indus  to  the  Caspin 
PylflD,  on  the  authority  of  Erastosthenes,  at  14,000  stadia 
(Strabo^i.c.  4,  tom.  i.  p.  101,  edit.  Tauchn.) ;  the  length  of 
the  southern  sea-coast  from  tlie  mouths  of  the  Indus  to 
the  entrant  of  the  Persian  Gulf  is  stated  at  12,900  stadia 


(Strabo,  xv.  c.  2,  tom.  iii.  p.  306).  The  totidof  the  distaneea 
on  a  road  fit>m  the  Caspise  Pylie  by  way  of  Hekatompylos, 
Alexandria  in  Aria,  Prophthasia,  Arachoti  (the  town),  and 
Ortospana,  to  the  confines  of  India,  b  in  one  passage  of 
Strabo  (xi.  e.  8,  tom.  ii.  p.  434, 435)  reported,  on  the  authority 
of  Eratosthenes,  to  be  15,500  stadia,  in  another  passage  (xv. 
c.  2,  tom.  iii.  p.  310),  on  the  same  authority,  only  15,300 :  the 
latter  appears  more  correct,  as  it  approaches  nearer  to  the 
sum  of  the  single  distances  enumerated  which  amounts  to 
no  more  than  15,210  stadia. 

Strabo  observes  (p.  724 :  t  iii.  p.  311),  that  the  name 
Ariana  is  sometimes  used  so  as  to  extend  beyond  the  limits 
above  assig^ned  to  it,  and  to  comprehend  part  of  the  Persss 
and  Medi,  and,  towards  the"^  north,  part  of  the  Bactrii  and 
Sogdiani ;  '  for  these,*  sa^s  he, '  have  very  nearly  the  same 
lai^age  (as  that  spoken  in  Ariana.)' 

The  countries  property  belonging  to  Ariana  are,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  in  the  east,  the  Paropamisadn,  the 
Arachoti,  and  GMroseni  along  the  Indus,  proceeding  from 
north  to  south;  the  Drangie  towards  the  west  of  the 
Arachoti  and  Credroseni;  the  Arii  towards  the  west  of 
the  ParopamisadflB,  but  extending  considerably  to  the 
west  and  south,  so  as  nearly  to  encompass  the  Drangse ; 
the  Parthyrai  west  of  the  Arii,  towards  the  Caspie  Pylfle; 
and  Kannania  to  the  south  of  the  Parthyaei.  It  is  observed 
by  Mannert,  Geographie  der  Griechen  und  Ramer,  \t>l.  v. 
part  ii.  p.  3,  4,  that  antient  authors  sometimes  confound 
Ariana  with  Aria,  saying  of  the  province  what  can  only  be 
understood  as  applying  to  the  entire  country. 

The  original  form  of  the  name  Ariana  in  the  Zend  or  an- 
tient Persian  language  is  Airydne.  From  this  seems  to  be 
derived  the  modem  Persian  name  Iran,  by  which  oriental 
writers  designate  the  country  between  the  Tigris,  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  the  Oxus  or  Gihon,  and  the  Indus.  M.  Eugene 
Bumouf  (Commentaire  sur  le  Vapna,  voL  i.  notes,  p.  62) 
thinks  that,  in  some  passages  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  the  word 
Airya,  properly  the  name  of  the  province  Aria,  must  be 
taken  as  synonymous  with  Airydne  or  Ariana.  He  observes 
that  the  countries  not  belonging  to  Airydne  are,  in  the 
Zend-Avesta,  called  Anairydo  Dmthdvo  (pronounce  Dang- 
bdvd)  t.  e.  Non-Arian  provinces :  a  name  regularly  tatmed. 
from  Airy  a  by  means  of  the  prefixed  negative  a  (an),  which 
is  dso  used  in  Greek  and  Sanscrit  An  expression  of  ana- 
logous form  and  import  had  lon^  since  been  read  by  De 
Sacy  {MSnuHree  tur  diversee  Anttauitee  de  la  Peree,  p.  54, 
&c.)  in  one  of  the  Greek  inscriptions  of  Nakshi  Rustam 
copied  by  Niebuhr,  where  the  Sassanide  king.  Sapor,  son . 
of  Ardeshir,  is  called  the  kuig  of  the  Arians  and  Non- Ariana 
(APIANQN  KAI  ANAPIANQN). 

ARIA'NO,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Principato  Ultra 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  a  bishop*s  see.  It  u  situated 
on  a  verv  steep  hill  on  the  main  road  from  Naples  to  Puglia, 
and  in  the  highest  point  of  the  pass  leading  over  the  Apen- 
nine  ridge  mto  the  plains  of  the  latter  country.  From 
Ariano  the  road  descends  rapidly,  following  the  .course  of 
the  Cervaro,  here  a  mountain  stream,  which  flows  eastwards, 
and  enters  the  flats  of  Puglia  a  litUe  beyond  Ponte  di 
Bovino.  Ariano  is  forty-four  miles  E.N.E.  of  Naples,  and 
thirty-two  miles  S.W.  of  the  town  of  Foggia,  in  41°  8'  N. 
lat  and  15°  1'  E.  lon^.  The  road  distance  fVom  Naples 
to  Foggia,  through  Ariano,  is  about  ninety  English  miles. 
It  was  built  by  the  Greek  governors  of  Apulia  under  the 
lower  empire,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  town  of  Troja, 
and  was  reckoned  important  during  the  subsequent  vicis- 
situdes of  the  country  on  account  of  ita  situation,  which 
enabled  it  to  command  the  pass  from  the  eastern  into  the 
western  provinces.  It  was  made  a  feudal  county  by  the 
Normans.  Ruggiero  I.,  king  of  Sicily  and  Duke  of  Apulia, 
held  at  Ariano  a  parliament  of  the  tiarons  of  the  kingdom 
in  1 140,  in  which  he  fixed  the  new  coin  of  the  realm.  Ariano 
had  a  castle,  which  was  considered  strong  in  those  times, 
and  was  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken  during  the  wars  of 
the  Norman,  Suabian,  Angevin,  and  Aragonese  dynasties. 
In  the  reign  of  Joanna  II.  Uie  famous  Sforsa  Attendolo  bore . 
the  title  of  Count  of  Ariano.  The  fief  subsequently  reverted 
to  the  crown,  and  Ariano  became  a  royal  town.  It  has  long 
since  declined  from  ita  former  importance.  It  has  suffered , 
greatly  from  earthquakes,  especially  from  that  of  1732. 
Its  population  in  the  last  century  amounted  to  14,000,  but  is 
now  under  10,000.  A  recent  visiter  informs  us  that  the 
population  now  can  hardly  exceed  7000. 

Close  to  Ariano,  and  between  that  town  and  the  head  of 
the  valley  of  Bovino,  there  is  a  village  occupied  by  an  Al- 
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banmn  colony,  a  remarkably  handsome  race.  They  retain 
the  use  of  their  own  language  among  themselves,  but  they 
can  also  speak  that  of  the  country.  (Vitale,  Storia  della 
CHtd  cTAriano.) 

ARI ANS,  a  name  applied  in  common  to  all  who  entertain 
opinions  concerning  the  relation  between  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  Father  similar  to  those  entertained  by  Arius,  although 
they  have  not  always  derived  their  notions  from  him.  Ac- 
cording to  the  second  oration  of  Athanasius  against  the 
Arians  (}  24),  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  Asterius,  and  Arius, 
agreed  iathe  following  opinion :  God  being  wiUin^  to  create 
tbe  universe,  and  seeing  that  it  could  not  be  subject  to  the 
working  of  his  almight^^  hand,  made  first  a  single  being 
whom  he  called  Son,  or  Logos,  to  be  a  link  between  God 
and  the  world,  by  whom  the  whole  universe  was  created. 
(Compare  Athanas.  c.  Avian,  i.  $  5.)  The  Arians  formed 
a  more  exalted  idea  of  Christ  than  the  Socinians  and  the 
modem  Neolo^ans,  or  Rationalists,  in  Germany.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Rationalists,  Jesus  was  a  sort  of  Socrates  among 
the  Jews,  and  Socrates  was  a  Greciai^  Jesus.  But  the 
Arians  did  not  denv  that  Christ,  in  the  New  Testament, 
was  called  God,  ana  they  ascribed  to  him  a  sort  of  divine 
dignity ;  but  asserted  that  he  had  this  dignity,  not  by  his 
^wn  essence,  but  merely  by  the  grace  of  God  the  Father. 
(Athanas.  Orat  c.  Avian,  i.  $  60  The  Arians  fully  admitted 
the  incomprehensibility  of  God,  and  that  Christians  ought 
to  pay  divine  worship  to  Jesus  Christ.  This  they  proved  from 
Chrisfs  saying,  *  That  all  men  should  honour  the  Son,  even 
as  they  honour  the  Father.  He  that  honoureth  not  the  Son, 
honoureth  not  the  Father  who  hath  sent  him.*  (St.  John, 
V.  23.)  Hence  the  Arians  were  accused  by  Athanasius  of 
idolatry,  because,  according  to  their  own  notions,  they  offered 
to  a  creature  that  tribute  which  belonged  to  the  Creator 
alone.  The  Arians  distinguished  the  Logos  in  Grod  from 
the  Logos  improperly  so  called. 

These  were  the  characteristic  doctrines  of  the  strict 
Arians.  But  in  the  western  part  of  the  Roman  empire, 
all  adversaries  of  the  doctrine  of  Athanasius,  that  the  Son 
was  homoousios,  or  of  the  same  essence  with  the  Father, 
were  ca.led  Arians;  although  some  of  these  opponents 
taught  a  doctrine  which  had  already  been  propagated  in  the 
school  of  Origen,  namely,  that  the  Son  was  homoiousios,  or 
of  similar  essence.  These,  afterwards  called  semi- Arians, 
were  first  compelled,  by  the  opposition  of  the  Homoousiasts, 
to  join  the  Arians,  but,  owing  to  the  persecutions  which  they 
suffered  from  the  strict  Arians  (who  asserted  the  Son  to  be 
^iv6fiowQ  Kav  oinriav,  dissimilav  in  essence),  they  were  driven 
back  into  the  orthodox  church.  The  pai-ty  of  Aetius,  and 
of  his  pupil,  Eunomius,  went  a  step  farther  than  Arius, 
by  asserting  the  comprehensibility  of  the  divine  essence, 
and  by  considering  the />rtfct*t on  of  doctrine  (^oy/mrwv  iLKpi- 
fitia)  of  chief  importance  in  Christianity.  The  Antiocliene 
church,  under  the  Arian  bishop  Eudoxius,  afforded  an 
asylum  to  the  ultra- Arian  followers  of  Eunomius.  The 
difference  between  Arians  and  semi -Arians  became  more 
evident  from  these  extreme  opinions,  and  contributed  to  the 
gradual  assimilation  of  the  latter  to  the  orthodox  church. 
This  assimilation  was  easily  effected,  because  the  semi- 
Arians  had  constantly  used  an  orthodox  phraseology,  which 
was  taken  by  the  people  in  an  orthodox  sense.  According 
to  Hilarius  Pictaviensis  contva  Auventium  ({6),  the  ears  of 
the  people  were  holier  than  the  hearts  of  their  priests.  At 
Constantinonle,  however,  a  dogmatizing  spirit  pervaded  all 
ranks  of  society.  Of  this  we  have  a  graphic  description  in 
the  Oratio  de  Deitate  Pilii  et  Spiritus  Sancti,  by  Gregorius 
of  Nyssa  (Opp.  t.  iii.  p.  466).  *  The  town  is  full  of  those 
who  dogmatize  concerning  incomprehensible  matters, — they 
are  in  the  streets  and  markets,  among  the  clothiers,  money- 
changers, and  victuallers.  If  you  ask  any  one  how  much 
you  have  to  pay,  they  dogmatize  about  being  begotten  and 
not  being  begotten.  If  you  ask  the  price  of  bread,  the 
reply  is,  **  The  Father  is  greater  than  the  Son,  an4  the  Son 
is  subordinate  to  the  Father."  If  you  ask,  "  Is  the  hath 
ready  ?"  the  answer  is,  *•  The  Son  is  created  from  nothing." 
(Compare  Neanders  Kirchengeschkhte,  b.ii.  pp.  767-904.) 
[See  Arius,  Athawasius,  Euvomius,  Grkooritts  of  Na- 
zianzUB,  GRsooftins  of  Nyssa,  Basilius.] 

ARIARA^HES.    [See  Cappadocia.J 

A'RIAS  MONTAWJS  (BENEDICTUS),  in  Spanish 
BENITO  ARIAS  MONTANO,  was  a  celebrated  catholic 
divine  and  orientalist,  who  possessed  vast  erudition  in  Jewish 
antiquities,  and  chiefly  distinguished  himself  as  editor  and 
interpreter  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.    He  was  bom,  in  1 527, 


of  noble,  but  poor  parents,  in  a  village  called  Frexenal  de  U 
Sierra,  which  is  situated  in  the  province  of  Estremadura, 
near  the  Andalusian  border,  in  a  mountainous  district; 
and  hence  his  surname  Montane.  He  also  used  to  style 
himself  Hispalensis,  because  at  Sevilla  (Hispalis)  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  future  eminence  as  a  scholar.  During 
his  stay  at  Sevilla  he  was  supported  by  the  magistrates  of 
the  city  and  other  kind  patrons :  subsequently  he  took  up 
his  residence  at  Alcala  de  Henares  (Complutum),  and  there 
obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  He  specially 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Scripture  in  the  original 
languages,  and  in  general  to  that  circle  of  philosophy  wnich 
is  connected  with  these  tongues.  He  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  the  Arabic,  the  Syriac,  and  the  Chaldaic,  which,  for  that 
age,  was  truly  surprising:  at  a  later  period,  while  journeying 
through  France,  England,  Italy,  Grermany,  and  the  Nether- 
lands, he  acquired  the  knowledge  of  several  modem  tongues. 
He  himself,  as  well  as  several  of  his  contemporaries,  seems 
to  have  considered  it  a  wonderful  accomplishment,  as  no 
doubt  it  was  in  that  age,  to  know  ten  languages.  On  ac- 
count of  his  great  scholarship,  the  bishop*  of  Segovia,  Martin 
Perez  Ayala,  took  him  for  nis  companion  to  the  Council  of 
Trent,  where  he  had  his  share  in  some  of  the  most  important 
transactions.  After  his  return  to  his  own  country  he  deter- 
mined to  live  in  seclusion  and  devote  his  time  to  literature,  and 
for  this  purpose  chose  a  small  place  in  the  mountains  of 
Andalusia,  near  Aracena,  as  his  residence.  But  he  made  no 
long  stay  in  this  retreat,  being  invited  by  Philip  II.  to  super- 
intend the  splendid  and  expensive  edition  of  the  Polyglott 
Bibie,  which,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  most  diligent  and  en- 
lightened printer,  Christopher  Plantin,  was  to  be  executed 
at  Antwerp.  Arias  accordingly  set  out  for  Antwerp,  in. 
1568,  provided  with  the  most  honourable  recommendations 
to  the  governor  of  the  Netherlands,  the  Duke  Ferdinand  of 
Alba,  so  disadvantagedusl^  known  for  his  cruelty  and  tyran- 
nical administration.  Anas  devoted  four  years  to  this  un- 
dertaking, and  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting  the  finished 
work  to  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  in  1572.  During  his  sojourn 
in  the  Netherlan<£,  he  was  also  president  of  the  committee, 
which,  by  the  Duke  of  Alba  s  order,  prepared  the  Index  Ex- 
puvgatoviws.  The  echtion  of  the  Polyglott  Bible  which  Arias 
gave  to  the  world,  in  every  respect  justified  the  high  expec- 
tation which  had  been  formed  of  it ;  but  in  an  unfortunate 
voyage  from  the  Netherlands  to  Spain  nearly  all  the  copies 
were  lost.  The  king,  however,  remunerated  Arias*8  labours 
very  splendidly,  giving  him  a  yearly  pension  of  two  thou- 
sand duc-ats,  besides  other  honorary  rewards  and  lucrative 
offices.  Arias  was  an  upright,  sincerely  orthodox  caUiolio, 
but  he  was  a  declared  enemy  of  the  Jesuits,  and  that  am- 
bitious order  omitted  no  opportunity  to  take  revenge  on  so 
dangerous  a  foe— the  more  powerful,  because  his  orthodoxy 
had  never  been  questioned,  and  was  supported  by  uncom- 
mon erudition.  His  Anticerp  Polyghtt  had  received  the 
approbation  and  praise  of  the  pojie,  and  even  that  of  the 
most  eminent  catholic  universities;  yet  because  he  had 
edited  the  Chaldaic  paraphrase  in ^  the  Polyglott,  and  ex- 
pressed certain  opinions  in  his  commentaries,  he  was  ac- 
cused of  a  leaning  towards  Judaism,  and,  in  fact,  of  heresy 
in  general.  He  was  even  in  danger  of  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Inquisition,  and  was  obliged  several  times  to 
go  to  Rome  in  order  to  defend  himself.  Having  cleared 
himself  of  these  accusations,  he  devoted  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life  to  literature,  sometimes  residing  at  Sevilla, 
sometimes  at  Aracena;  he  died  at  Sevilla,  in  the  year  15**8, 
as  prior  of  the  ex)nvont  of  St.  lago,  being  then  seventy-one 
yetfrs  of  age.  His  library,  which  was  extensive,  was  incor- 
porated in  that  of  the  Escurial,  where,  Schrockh  says,  some 
of  his  MSS.  are  still  to  be  found.  In  respect  to  moral 
character,  he  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  candour  and 
blameless  integrity. 

Among  Arias's  numerous  and  extensive  literary  works, 
which  chiefly  belong  to  theological,  but  partly  also  to  clai- 
sical  literature,  his  Polyglott  certainly  holds  the  principal 
place:  it  is  generally  called  the  Antwevp  Polyglott,  or, 
from  the  patronage  bestowed  on  it  by  Philip  II.,  Btblia  Regia 
(the  Royal  Bible),  and  sometimes  also  a(\er  the  printer, 
Biblia  Plantiniana :  a  fUUer  notice  res»pecting  this  great 
work,  in  eight  fblio  volumes,  will  be  found  in  the  articles 
BiBLK  and  PoLvaLOTrs. 

Of  Arias's  other  works  the  following  are  the  most  re- 
markable : 

1.  Antiquitates  Judaicce.  Lugd.  Batav.,  1593,  quarto. 
2.  Liber  Genevationis  et  Regenevatioms  Adam,  s,  de  Ki9^ 
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$oria  QmeruBumani.  operU  maetd  pears  pnmaA.e,Jmina, 
Antv^  1573,  (juarto.  Thia  is  only  a  port  of  a  Bibhcal  En- 
cvc1op»dia  which  Arias  intended  to  write  i  another  part  of 
tnis  work  appeared  after  his  death  under  the  following  title  : 

3.  NcUura  HUtona,  prima  in  manfd  operis  corpore  pars, 
Ben^dicto  Aria  Afoniano  Descriptors.  Antv.,  1601,  quarto. 

4.  Hymni  et  Sa^cula.  Anty.,  1593, 16mo.  (bdng  a  translation 
of  the  Psalms  of  David  and  the  Bcclesiastes).  5.  Monu- 
mmta  Humana  Saluiis.  Antv.,  1571,  quarto.  6.  Speculum 
Vif€P  et  Passionis  ChrisH.  Antv..  1573,  octavo.  I.David, 
Virtutis  Exercitatisstma  probatum  a  Deo  Spectactdum. 
Francof,  1597,  quarto.  8.  Diciaium  Christtanum,  sive 
Aureus  de  Christt  Vita  et  Doctrina  UbeUus,  Antv.,  )  775, 
octavo.  9.  Aforismos  sacados  de  la  Historia  de  P,  Comelio 
Tacito,  i.  e.  Aphorisms  collected  from  Tacitus  s  History. 
Barcelona,  1614,  octavo. 

He  wrote,  about  the  year  1569,  an  hexameter  poem  on 
rhetoric  in  four  books ;  and  he  also  edited  the  Tour  qf  the 
Jew  Benjamin  qfTudela. 

Sources  for  the  bio|rraphy  of  Arias  Montanus  are : 

Nicolas  Antonio,  BibUotheca  Hispana,  torn.  i.  p.  1 62  —  1 64. 
Nic^ron,  Mimoires,  &c.,  d  fHistotre  des  Hommes  illustres, 
turn,  xxviii.,  p.  104—118.  J.Matth.  Schr5ckh*8  Lebensbe- 
schreibungen  beruhmter  Gtlehrten,  one  volume,  p.  291  —304 
in  the  l^ipz.  edit,  of  1790;— and  Moreri's  Dictionary, 
article  Arias,  where  the  Spanish  translation  of  this  great 
work  is,  as  might  be  expected  in  the  biography  of  a 
Spaniard,  preferable  to  the  French  original 

ARI'CA,  a  district  in  the  department  of  Arequipa,  and 
the  republic  of  Peru.  The  valley,  which  extends  about 
eighteen  miles  from  the  coast  into  the  lower  chain  of  the 
Andes,  is  irrigated  by  a  small  stream  of  good  clear  water, 
about  half  a  mile  on  each  side  of  which  the  soil  is  fertile 
an*l  the  aspect  verdant,  but  beyond  this,  as  far  as  the  eve 
can  reach,  is  a  complete  desert  of  sand  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  except  a  small  space  around  the  town.  The 
valley  is  ftimous  for  Guinea  pepper,  whidi  is  principally 
cultivated  with  manure  of  '  guano^*  or  cormorants*  dung, 
a  smgular  but  considerable  branch  of  commerce,  ten  or 
twelve  small  vessels  being  employed  in  collecting  it  from 
the  small  islands  along  the  coast  Cotton,  olives,  and  castor- 
oil  are  produced;  fruit  and  vegetables  are  plentiful,  and 
oxen  and  sheep  may  be  procured ;  aguardiente  (spirits)  and 
a  small  white  wine  are  manufactured,  and  rock  salt  is  dug 
out  of  the  adjacent  mountains.  The  people  of  the  valley 
are  subject  to  a  sort  of  ague  called  terteaga,  and  the  district 
is  generally  unhealthy ;  the  heat  is  excessive  by  day»  but 
the  nights  are  very  chilly. 

Close  to  the  ^  each,  in  a  small  bay  formed  b^  a  projecting 
bluff,  stands  the  town  of  Arica,  once  flourishing  and  popu- 
lous; it  was  sacked  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  1579,  and,  in 
common  with  other  places  in  Peru,  has  suffered  much  from 
earthquakes,  more  particularly  in  November,  1 608.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  successfully  to  have  resisted  the  attacks  of 
the  Buccaneers,  who  twice  attempted  to  reduce  it  During 
the  war  of  independence  it  was  entirely  desolated.  It  now 
consists  of  a  few  huts,  the  better  sort  built  of  sun-dried 
bricks,  and  plastered  with  mud,  but  mostly  formed  of  eanes 
or  reeds  set  upright  and  bound  together;  these  being 
only  covered  in  with  matting,  the  place  appears  at  a  little 
distance  to  be.a  heap  of  ruins.  There  is  a  custom-house,  a 
convent  of  Franciscan  friars,  also  one  of  the  order  of  San 
Juan  de  Dios,  and  a  parish  church  dedicated  to  8t  Mark. 
The  population  does  not  exceed  400,  the  ffreater  part  of 
whom  are  Indians.  The  town  is  defended  by  two  small 
forts  of  six  guns  each,  and  ganisoned  by,  about  fifty  soldiers ; 
it  belongs  to  the  see  of  Arequipa. 

The  bay  is  small,  and  safe,  prinoipally  fhim  Che  rare 
occurrence  of  storms ;  ships  lie  close  to  the  shore  in  deep 
Water ;  it  is  exposed  to  southerlyr  and  westerly  winds,  which 
seldom  blow  strong ;  but  in  winter  time  the  north  winds 
are  violent  In  the  summer  time  the  land  and  aea-breeces 
are  very  regular.  There  are  no  regular  tides,  but  a  rise  and 
fall  of  about  three  feet,  oocasicmea  by  the  winds.  The  surf 
rolls  so  heA\7  on  the  beach,  that  amps*  boats  cannot  land, 
and  the  only  means  of  shipping  or  landing  cargoes  is  on  a 
balsa,  a  float  formed  of  two  in^ated  seau*  skins  fastened 
together,  and  in  this  manner  bars  of  silver,  bags  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  all  goods,  are  conveyed  to  vessels  in  the  bay. 

Arica  is  the  sea-port  of  Tacna,  distant  thirty  miles  to  the 
N.N.B. ;  most  of  the  silver  from  the  mines  of  Potosi  was 
formerly  shipped  off  hence  to  Lima,  and  much  bullion  is 
^*«  exported. 


Near  the  small  bay  of  Chaoota,  aouth  of  Ariog»  a  number 
of  sepulchres  of  the  antient  Peruvian  inhabitants  have  been 
discovered,  whence  the  bodies  have  been  dug  in  a  very 
perfect  state,  but  almost  reduced  to  skeletons,  oovered  with  a 
tough,  dark,  brown  skin.  Latitude  of  the  town  IS""  28^'  S., 
longitude  70°  13^'  W.  Distant  185  leagues  S.E.  of  Lima. 
(Basil  Hall ;  Ong.  MS.  of  Captain  Bauxa,  Spanish  navy.) 

ARIES  (constellation),  the  Ham,  is  the  first  constellation 
of  the  antient  zodiac.  The  sign  of  the  zodiac,  so  called, 
including  the  first  thirty  degrees  of  the  ecliptic,  reckoning 
from  the  vernal  equinox,  owing  to  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes, now  begins  in  the  constellation  Pisces. 

The  Greek  mythology  makes  Ajies  to  be  the  commemo- 
ration of  the  golden  fleece,  in  quest  of  which  Uie  Areonautic 
expedition  was  undertaken.  [See  Argonauts.]  (Jwing  to 
the  difficulty  of  separating  any  account  of  discussions  re- 
lating to  Uie  origin  of  this  constellation  in  particular,  firom 
the  general  description  of  the  Zodiac,  we  refer  to  the  latter 
term  for  further  mythological  elucidation. 

This  constellatiun  is  surrounded  by  Cetus,  Taurus,  Per- 
seus, Andromeda,  and  Pisces,  the  first  of  which  is  directly 
below  it.  In  the  horns  are  two  stars,  a  and  fit  the  only  two 
of  any  note,  which  are  near  together,  and  may  be  found  by 
continuing  the  line  drawn  from  Procyon  through  Alde- 
baran  ;  or.  by  continuing  the  line  drawn  through  the  pole 
star,  and  i  Cassiopeise,  the  nearest  to  the  Great  Bear  of  the  five. 
These  stars  (a  and  /3  Arietis)  are  on  the  meridian  at  mid- 
ni^t  in  the  middle  of  October. 

The  principal  stara  are  as  fjllows.  As  before,  a  number 
without  brackets  is  that  of  Flamsteed;  in  (  )  that  of 
Ptazzi ;  in  [    ]  that  of  Bradley. 
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ARIES,  in  antient  military  soienoe,  is  the  Latin  name 
for  the  BATTKRiifG  Ram. 

ARIETTA,  in  music  (the  diminntiTe  (^  the  Italian 
word  aria),  a  short  air. 

ARILLUS,  in  botanv,  is  a  fleshy  expansion  elthw  of 
the  umbilical  cord  by  which  seeds  are  attached  to  the  pla- 
centa, or  of  the  plaeenU  itself.  It  is  never  formed  till  after 
the  fertilization  of  the  seed,  and  is  onl?  met  with  in  a  lew 
plants ;  its  use  is  entirely  unknown.  The  most  remarkable 
instance  of  the  arillus  amcmg  speoiea  of  eemmon  occurrence 
is  in  the  spindle  tree,  Ewmymus  Emropmust  ki  whit^  it  is 
the  fleshy  red  covering  of  the  seed  that  lentoa  that  plant 
so  ornamental  in  the  autumn  and  begianiaf  of  winter. 
Another  familiar  ease  is  the  mace  of  the  nutmeg ;  this  sub- 
stance is,  when  fresh,  a  crimson  laeevated  eovenng  of  the 
nut,  which  acquires  its  pale  brown  eoleur  in  consequence  of 
the  prepamtien  it  undergoes  in  being  dried  and  prepared  for 
market  Before  the  term  was  thos  aeeurately  defined,  it 
was  applied  to  a  variety  of  parts  of  exceedingly  difiiMent 
natures. 

ARIMAO^ES  and  AREIMA'NIOS  ara  Ckeek  eerrur 
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lliMMofthe  BeNiaa  naine  Akriman  or  Ah«naiaii»  wliieli* 
aeooffding  to  the  antiaQi  doetrine  of  Zoroaster,  it  the  appel- 
lation of  the  author  of  evil,  and  the  opponent  of  Ormuxd, 
who  ia  the  author  of  good.  The  genuine  form  of  the  word, 
as  it  occurs  in  the  original  text  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  is  Anro- 
Mainyus  (pronounce  Angro-Mainyus),  a  compound  term, 
the  meaning  of  which  might  ho  expressed  hy  perhaps  an 
etymological  equivalent  in  the  Greek  iypiofuvf^,  *  hostile, 
of  evil  disposition.'  The  Zend  original  of  the  word  Ormuzd 
is  Ahuro  Masdfto,  coming  near  the  forms  Oromazes  and 
Oromasdes,  under  which  the  name  occurs  in  Greek  authors 
(e.  ^.,  Plutarch,  de  Iside  et  Oiir.  p.  660.  ed.  Bteph.)  In  the 
Sanscrit  paraphrase  of  a  portion  of  the  Zena-Avcjita  hy 
Neriosengh,  tne  name  Ahuro-Mazdflo  is  interpreted  *  the 
king  of  great  wisdom.*  This  interpretation  is  adopted  by 
M.  Eugene  Bumouf,  Commentcdre  sur  le  Ya^ma^  vol.  i,  p. 
72,  &c. 

The  two  individual  beings  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman  were, 
according  to  the  Zend-Avesta^  the  offiipring  of  Zeruane- 
Akerene,  the  indefinite  and  impersonal  divine  substance 
and  cause  of  all  existence.  Both  were  primarily  equal  in 
intellect  and  power ;  but  Ormuzd  was,  firom  the  beginning, 
pure,  good,  and  luminous';  while  Ahriman  was  dark  and 
wicked,  and  bent  on  destruction  and  mischief.  Ormuzd  is 
represented  as  the  creator  of  the  world :  Ahriman  constantly 
counteracts  the  designs  of  his  goodness.  Ormuzd  created 
the  six  Amshaspands,  or  minisitering  angels  of  good ;  Ahri- 
man, in  opposition,  created  the  six  Darujs  to  be  subservient 
to  his  evil  purposes.  '  I  produced,*  says  Ormuzd,  '  a  place 
of  delight,  Airydne-Vaejo,  fairer  than  the  entire  existing 
world.  I  acted  first ;  then  this  evil  one  acted,  whose  soul 
is  not  mortal.  The  first  place  similar  to  ppadise  which  I 
made,  I  who  am  Ormuzd,  was  Avydne-Vaejo,  created  pure. 
Then  this  Paityare- Ahriman,  full  of  death,  produced  in  the 
river  (which  watered  that  country)  the  great  snake  of 
winter,*  &o.     (Anquetil  du  Perron's  Zend-Avesta,  vol.  i. 

{>art  2,  page  263,  &c.)  Thus  Ormuzd  is  always  taking  the 
ead  by  pure  and  good  productions^  and  Ahriman  follows, 
sowing  tne  seeds  of  natural  and  moral  evil  in  the  new  ore- 
ations.  The  struggle  of  the  two  deities  will,  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster,  continue  during  12,000  years, 
after  the  lapse  of  which  Ormuzd  will  defeat  his  opponent. 
Ahriman  himself  will  then  become  a  convert  to  truth  and 
goodness,  and  a  new  world,  happier  and  better  than  the 
present,  will  be  created. 

We  abstain  from  entering  into  further  4atail  concerning 
the  dogma  of  the  mntest  between  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman, 
as  the  original  documents  in  the  Zend  language,  from 
which  alone  authentic  information  on  the  subject  can  he 
derived,  have  but  just  begun  to  be  critically  examined,  and 
much  is  still  wanted  to  a  full  understanding  of  them.  The 
translation  by  Anquetil  du  Perron,  though  of  invaluable 
ser\'lce  to  those  who  wish  to  follow  up  the  inquiry,  has  been 
found  too  loose,  and  in  some  instances  too  incorrect  to  allow 
inferences  on  many  subtle  points  of  the  antient  Persian  fhith 
to  be  drawn  from  it 

The  Persian  doctrine  of  the  two  opposite  principles  was 
known  to  Aristotle,  who,  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius 
{De  Vit,  PMha,  Prooem,  2),  distinguished  them  as  iya^6^ 
iaiufiiv  and  Kattbc  Haifjuav, 

The  most  antient  foreign  authors  that  have  given  some 
interesting  details  regardmg  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster  are 
the  Armenian  chroniclers  of  the  fifth  century,  especially 
EliscBus  and  Esnac.  See  Elisaeus's  History  qf  Vartan, 
&c.,  translated  by  C.  F.  Neumann,  London,  1830,  4to.,  and 
an  extract  from  the  Chronicle  of  Esnac,  in  the  appendix  to 
P.  Aucher*s  Grammar,  Armenian  and  BngHshj  Venice, 
1819,  8vo.  p.  198,  &c. 

AHINS  (or  ARINNES),  are  the  remains  of  a  Siberian 
people  who  inhabit  the  hanks  of  the  Yenisei.  They  have 
been  reduced  to  their  present  limited  numbed  by  the  suc- 
cessive cruelties  of  the  Tartars,  by  consequent  emigration 
to  the  regions  inhabited  by  the  Kirgishes,  and  by  inter- 
marriage with  the  Catchin-Tartars  and  Otiaks.  They  reside 
in  an  aimak  or  single  district,  under  the  superintendence  of 
a  bachlik  or  elder,  by  whom  the  tribute,  fixed  by  the  Russian 
government  in  1733,  is  regularly  paid.  When  Miillef,  the 
traveller,  visited  the  spot,  he  found  but  one  single  individual 
amongst  them  who  was  capable  of  speaking  the  native  dia- 
lect, which  has  some  affinity  to  the  Otiak ;  the  rest  of  his 
brethren  had  adopted  the  Catehin-Tartar  tongue. 

ARIOBARZANBS.    [See  Cappadocia.] 

ARI'ON,  a  native  of  Lesbos,  the  inventor  of  the  dithy- 


ramhua,  and  a  8*^^^  musioian,  was  contemporary  with  Peri* 
ander  of  Corinth,  and  with  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia  (h.c.  628 
->57I).  He  travelled  as  far  as  Tai*as  (Taranto)  in  Southern 
Italy,  and  acquired  considerable  wealth  by  his  professional 
skill.  (See  his  history,  Herod,  i.  23 ;  and  also  iulian.  Hist. 
Anim*  xii.  46.) 
i  ARIO'SO,  in  music  (an  Italian  adjective,  of'ry),  used 
I  adverbially— in  the  manner  of  an  atr,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  recitative.  When  applied  to  instrumental 
music,  it  denotes  a  sustained,  a  vocal  style.  It  is  sometimes 
most  improperly  used  substantively,  and  may  be  mentioned 
among  the  numei*ous  instances  of  the  misapplication  of 
Italian  words  by  English  and  German  musicians. 

ARIOSTO,  LODOVICO,  was  born  at  Reggie,  near 
Modena,  September  8,  1474.  He  was  the  son  of  Nicol6 
Ariosto  of  Ferrara,  a  military  oflicer  in  the  senice  of  Duke 
Hercules  1.  d'Este,  and  governor  of  the  citadel  of  Reggio ;  his 
mother,  Daria  Malagijzzi,  was  of  a  noble  family  of  Reggio. 
Lodovico  was  the  eldest  born  of  a  family  of  five  brothers  and 
five  sister^.  He  early  showed  a  disposition  for  poetry,  and 
wrote  in  his  bovhood  a  drama  on  the  subject  of  Pyramua 
and  Thisbe,  which  he  and  his  brothers  rehearsed  before 
their  j»arents.  Lodovico,  being  designed  for  the  pj^)fession 
of  the  law,  was  sent  to  Padua,  where  he  spent  nve  years, 
much  against  his  will,  in  the  study  of  that  science ;  and  his 
father,  at  last  convinced  of  his  distaste  for  this  pursuit, 
recalled  him  home  and  allowed  him  to  follow  his  own 
inclination.    Lodovico  was  then  past  twenty,  and  being 
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yet  but  Httle  acquainted  with  the  antient  writers,  he  put 
himself  under  the  tuition  of  Gregorio  da  Spoleti,  a  learned 
scholar  of  the  time,  by  whose  assistance  he  made  great  pro- 
gress in  Latin.  He  was  proceeding  to  stuay  Greek  when 
his  teacher  was  called  away  to  Milan  to  be  preceptor  to 
the  young  Duke  Sforia.  Ariosto,  however,  studied  Greek 
later  in  life.  On  the  death  of  his  fkther,  about  the 
year  1500,  he  fimnd  himself  charged  with  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  a  very  moderate  patrimony— a  task  which  he 
entered  on  with  brotherly  affection,  and  which  he  fulfilled 
with  integrity.  In  the  midst  of  these  cares  he  found  time 
to  write  several  lyric  compositions,  both  in  Italian  and 
in  I^tin,  by  which  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Canlinal 
Ippohto  d'Bste,  younger  ton  of  Hercules  I.,  and  brother 
to  Alfonso,  the  heir  to  the  ducal  crown.  The  cardind, 
in  1503,  appointed  Ariosto  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his 
retinue,  and  soon  discovering  that  his  abilities  were  not 
confined  to  poetry,  he  employed  him  in  important  affairs 
and  missions  both  for  himself  and  for  his  brother  Al- 
fonso, after  the  latter  became  Duke  of  Ferrara,  by  the 
death  of  his  ihther  in  1505.  Alfbnso  having  joined,  in 
1 509,  the  famous  league  of  Cambray  against  the  Vene- 
tian republic.  Cardinal  Ippolito  took  the  command  of  hi^ 
brother's  troops,  and  Ariosto  was  present  at  the  campaign 
of  that  year  on  the  banks  of  the  lower  Po,  the  atrocities  of 
which,  per|)etrated  chielly  by  the  Sclavonian  mercenaries  in 
the  ser\ice  of  Venice,  he  feelingly  describes  at  the  beginning 
of  the  thirty-sixth  canto  of  his  great  poem.  In  December 
of  the  same  year,  he  was  sent  oy  the  duke  on  a  mission  to 
Rome  to  request  the  assistance  of  Julius  11.  against  the 
Venetians,  but  the  pope,  who  had  been  the  first  mover  in  the 
league,  hafl  already  cnanged  his  mind  and  become  jealous 
of  his  French  and  (3crman  allies.  Cardinal  Ippolito,  how- 
ever, in  the  meantime  defeated  the  Venetians  and  destroyed 
their  Hotilla  on  the  Po,  and  the  object  of  Ariosto's  mission 
of  course  ceased. 
The  following  year,  1510,  Pope  Julius,  having  opeidjr 
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joined  tibe  Venetians  against  lus  former  allies,  ezeommuni- 
cated  the  Dake  of  Ferrara  for  reftising  to  follow  his  exam- 
ple, and  assembled -an  army  in  the  Romagna  to  attack 
Alfonso's  territories.    Ariosto  was  now  sent  again  to  depre- 
cate the  wrath  of  the  pontiff;    but  not  succeeding,   he 
was  obliged  to  make  a  nasty  escape  from  Rome,  as  the 
pope  had  threatened  to  have  him  thrown  into  the  Tiber, 
a  threat  which  he  was  not  unUkely  to  have  carried  into 
effect     The  war  continued,  between  the  Duke  of  Fer- 
rara and  the  French  on  one  side,  and  the  Venetians,  the 
pope,  and  the  Swiss  on  the  other,  till  the  death  of  Julius, 
in  the  beginning  of  1513,  delivered  Alfonso  from  his  bit- 
terest enemy.    Cardinal  Giovanni  de'  Medici  being  raised 
to  the  pontifical  throne,  by  the  name  of  Leo  X.,  Ariosto 
went  to  Rome,  to  congratulate  the  new  nope,  whom  he  had 
familiarly  known  at  Florence  and  at  Urbino.    Leo  received 
him  most  graciously.     *  He  stooped  from  his  pontifical 
chair,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  saluted  him  on  both 
cheeks*  (Ariosto,  Satira  iv).    Ariosto  thought  his  fortune 
made ;    but  he  had  not  enough  of  courtly  patience  and 
perseverance.     He  soon  grew  tired  of  waiting  for  more 
substantial  demonstrations  of  favour,  left  Rome  in  disgust, 
and  returned  to  Ferrara  to  resume  his  studies.    He  had 
long  before  this  heevm  a  poem,  in  ottava  rinuh  on  the  fabu- 
lous adventures  of  the  knights  and  paladins.  Moors  and 
Christians,  of  Charlemagne's  age,  an  inexhaustible  theme, 
'  which  had  occupied  the  pens  of  many  Spanish,  French,  and 
Italian  ballad  and  romance  writers. 

In  Italy,  Pulci,  Bojardo,  and  Bello  had  each  written  a 
poem  on  the  wars  between  Charlemagne  and  the  Sara- 
cens, which  tradition  had  confounded  with  the  nrevious 
wars  of  Charles  Martel  and  Pepin,  and  in  which  Orlando, 
or  Roland,  appeared  as  a  prominent  character,  and  the 
champion  of  the  Christians.  Bojardo  took  Orlando  for  the 
hero  of  his  poem,  and  made  him  fall  in  love  with  Angelica, 
an  infidel  princess,  of  exquisite  beauty  and  of  consummate 
coquetry,  who  had  come  all  the  way  from  Asia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sowing  dissension  among  the  Christian  knights. 
Bojardo  introduced  numerous  episodes  into  his  narrative,  in 
the  midst  of  which  he  broke  off  the  story  of  Angelica,  in  the 
fiftieth  canto  of  his  Orlando  Jnnamaraio,  and  never  resumed 
it,  although  he  had  carried  his  poem  to  the  sixty -ninth 
canto  at  the  time  of  his  death^  Ariosto  took  up  the  thread 
of  Angelica's  story  where  Bojardo  had  left  it,  and  making 
the  jilt  fiedl  in  love  herself  with  Medoro,  an  obscure  youth- 
fUl  sauire,  he  represents  Orlando  as  driven  mad  by  jealousy 
and  indignation:  he  continues  in  this  state  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  poem,  committing  a  thousand  absurdi- 
ties, until  he  is  restored  to  reason  by  Astolfo,  who  brings 
back  his  wits  in  a  phial  from  the  moon.  Orlando's  mad- 
ness, however,  is  rather  terrific  and  lamentable  than  ludi- 
crous ;  for  the  poet,  often  jovial  and  humorous  in  his  epi- 
sodes, never  loses  sight  of  the  dignity  of  his  narrative,  nor 
descends  to  the  low  burlesque.  But  the  madness  of  Orlando 
is  not  the  principal  subject  of  the  poem,  although  it  has 
furnished  the  name  for  it ;  the  war  between  Chi^emagne 
and  the  Saracens  is  continued  throughout  the  narrative,  of 
which  it  forms  a  most  important  and  consecutive  action, 
ending  with  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  France,  and 
the  subseauent  death  of  theur  king  Agramante  and  theur 
other  chieis.  The  poet  has  interwoven  with  these  a  third 
subject,  which  some  critics,  who  are  determined  to  find  a 
unity  of  action  in  a  poem  which  is  not  an  epic,  have  as- 
sumed to  be  the  principal  one,  namely,  the  loves  of  Rug- 
giero,  a  young  Saracen  knight  bom  of  Christian  parents, 
and  Bradamante,  a  Christian  amazon,  and  Rinaldo's  sister. 
These  two  characters  had  been  already  introduced  by  Bojardo 
in  his  InnamoratOf  and  Ariosto  followed  up  the  story  of  their 
mutual  attachment;  after  numerous  adventures,  crosses,  and 
narrow  escapes,  he  makes  them  marry  in  the  last  or  forty- 
sixth  canto  of  the- poem,  and  from  their  union  he  derives 
the  irenealogy  of  the  house  of  Este. 

Intermixea  with  these  three  subjects  or  tales  are  nume- 
rous and  some  long  episodes  of  knights  and  damsels,  of 
iheir  fights  and  loves,  of  their  strange  adventures,  some 
heroic,  some  ludicrous,  and  others  pathetic ;  there  are  magi- 
cians and  giants,  enchanted  palaces  and  gardens,  flying 
horses  and  harpies,  and  other  monsters ;  and  the  reader  finds 
himself  in  the  midst  of  a  new  world,  created  as  it  were  by  the 
wand  of  an  enchanter.  The  poet  has  the  art  of  sketching 
""and  particularizing  every  creature  of  his  fancy  with  features 
ana  attributes  so  apparently  appropriate  and  consistent 
with  their  supposed  nature  as  to  remove  the  feeling  of 


their  improbability.  He  appears  himsdf  deeply  intcrosted 
in  his  fiuitastio  creation,  and  at  times  so  entangled  in  his 
own  labyrinth,  that  he  loses  hunself,  as  he  ingenuously 
confesses,  and  is  obliged  to  break  off  in  the  midst  of  a  most 
interesting  story,  to  run  after  some  other  personages,  whom 
he  left  in  a  desert  island,  or  on  a  dangeffio«is  voyage,  or  on 
the  eve  of  a  m<nrtal  combat,  and  to  bring  them  again  to  the 
view  of  his  readers.  Yet  he  contrives  te  wind  off  all  his 
threads  at  last  with  admirable  skill.  It  is  not  always  an 
easy  thing  to  follow  such  a  guide ;  but  we  wander  alons 
fi^m  tale  to  tale,  from  description  to  description,  delijghted 
with  the  present,  and  unconscious  of  the  ultimate  object  of 
our  journey.  Such  is  the  Orlando  Furioso  (as  far  as  an  idea 
of  it  can  be  given  in  a  few  words),  the  first  of  all  the  ^ms 
of  chivalry  and  romance.  A  knowledge  of  Bojardo  s  /n- 
namorato  is,  however,  required  for  the  proper  understanding 
of  the  Furioso.  In  both  poems  there  are  Qoentious  passages, 
which  render  them  unfit  for  the  perusal  of  youth. 

Ariosto,  after  spending  ten  years  in  writing  his  poem,  pub- 
lished it  in  one  volume  quarto,  at  Ferrara,  in  April,  1516.  in 
forty  cantos,  which  he  afterwards  increased  to  forty-six.  He 
sold  100  copies  of  it  to  the  bookseller  Gigli  of  Ferrara,  for  28 
scudi;  about  ]  5  pence  per  coj)y.  He  deoicated  it  to  Cardinal 
Ippolite,  who,  after  perusing  it,  is  said  to  have  asked  '  where 
he  had  picked  up  so  many  absurdities  ? '  Whether  this  be 
true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  Ariosto  gained  no  favour  with 
his  patron  bv  his  work,  in  which  he  had  introduced  his 
praises  and  those  of  his  family  in  so  many  places.  But  the 
Cardinal  had  no  taste  for  poetry ;  he  was  a  busy  man  of 
the  worid,  and  he  told  Ariosto  that  *  he  would  have  felt 
better  satisfied  if,  instead  of  praising  him  in  idle  verse,  he 
had  been  more  assiduous  in  his  service.*  (Ariosto,  Satira  ii.) 

In  1517,  the  Cardinal,  being  about  to  set  off  for  Gran  in 
Hungary,  of  which  he  was  arehbishop,  asked  Ariosto  to 
follow  him  there,  but  the  poet  excused  himself  on  the  plea 
of  his  health,  which -was  very  delicate.  His  brother  Ales- 
sandro,  )iowever,  accompanied  the  Cardinal.  The  .conse- 
quence of  Ariosto*s  refusal  was,  that  his  patron  was  offended, 
and  some  time  after  his  departure  a  small  pension  which  he 
had  allowed  him  was  stopped.  After  the  Cardinal*s  death, 
in  1520,  Ariosto  was  called  by  the  Duke  Alfonso  to  his 
own  service,  in  which  he  always  experienced  the  kindest 
treatment.  It  ought  to  be  observed,  m  justice  to  Cardinal 
d'Este,  that,  although  he  showed  no  sympathy  for  the  poetical 
merits  of  Ariosto,  it  was  he,  nevertheless,  who  first  patronised 
and  brought  him  into  notice,  and  introduced  him  to  his 
brother,  to  the  Medici,  and  other  great  men  of  his  time ;  and 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  Cardinal  Ippolito,  Ariosto  probably 
would  not  have  had  the  leisure,  the  spirit;  or  the  means  of 
writing  and  printing  his  poem,  at  a  time  when  the  patronage 
of  the  great  was  a  necessary  encouragement  to  an  author. 
The  trifling  pension  of  twenty-five  scudi  every  four  months, 
which  Ariosto  mentions  as  being  stopped,  was  not  the  only 
remuneration  which  he  had  from  the  Cardinal :  through 
his  interest  he  enjoyed  certain  ecclesiastical  perquisites, 
such  as  one-third  of  the  profits  of  the  arohiepiscopal  chan- 
celry  of  Milan  (about  100  scudi  yearly),  although  he  was  not 
ordained  priest  nor  even  subdeacon,  but  had  only  taken  the 
minor  orders  which  are  not  attended  by  binding  vows,  and 
wore  the  clerical  dress.  (Ariosto,  Satira  ii.  and  iii.,  and 
also  Maszuchelli,  Scrittori  d Italia,  Biography  of  Ariosto.) 
Ariosto  had  also  the  reversion  of  the  rectorship  of  Sant' 
Agata,  in  Romagna,  the  incumbent,  an  old  maternal  rela- 
tive, having  made  it  over  to  him.  We  ought  not  to  judge 
of  Ariosto's  permanent  feelings  towards  his  patrons  fhmi 
the  fits  of  poetical  querulousness  in  which  he  occasionally 
indulges  in  his  satires,  for  in  the  very  midst  of  them  we  can 
perceive  much  gratefal  reirard  and  affection  for  both  the 
Cardinal  and  the  Duke..  The  Duke  indeed,  by  Ariosto's 
own  acknowledgment,  behaved  liberally  to  hiuk  Through 
his  munificence  the  poet  was  enabled  to  build  himself  a 
house  surrounde<l  by  a  pleasant  garden,  opposite  the  church 
of  S.  Benedetto,  at  Ferrara.  In  Februaiy,  1621,  Ariosto 
published  a  second  edition  of  his  poems  with  many  correc- 
tions, but  still  in  forty  cantos  only;  this /edition  is  now 
extremely  rare,  even  more  so  than  the  first. 

In  1522,  having  applied  to  the  Duke  for  some  more 
active  and  lucrative  employment,  he  was  sent  as  governor 
to  the  mountain  district  of  Oarfagnana,  a  dependency  of 
Modena,  situated  on  the  western  slope  of  the.  Apennines, 
and  bordering  upon  Lucca.  This  country  had  just  returned 
to  the  allegiluice  of  the  House  of  Este,  after  having  been 
occupi^  by  the  Pope  and  the  Florentines.    The  people 
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ynm  natleM  and  qvanelBome,  and  the  mountauM  were  in- 
fested with  outlaws.  Ariosto  humorously  describes  the 
troubles  of  his  government  in  his  fifth  Satire.  He  remained 
nearly  three  years  at  Castelnuovo,  the  chief  town  of  the 
district,,  during  which  he  seems  to  have  conciliated  the 
minds  of  that  rude  population,  and  to  have  restored  order 
among  them.  Being  once  stopped  in  the  mountains  by  a 
band  of  robbers,  his  name  and  reputation  proved  his  pro- 
tection; the  outlaws,  on  learning  who  he  was,  showed  him 
much  respect,  and  offered  to  escort  him  wherever  he  chose. 
In  1523  the  Duke  proposed  to  send  him  as  ambassador  to 
Clement  VII.,  who  had  just  been  elected  Pope ;  but  Ariosto 
declined  the  mission,  having  been  disappointed  with  Rome 
and  the  Medici  once  before  (Satira  vii).  In  1524,  he 
returned  firom  his  government  to  Ferrara,  where  it  appears 
he  remained  ever  after,  nominally  in  the  Dike's  service, 
but  enjoying  leisure  for  his  studies.  He  now  wrote  his 
comedies,  which  were  performed  with  gre^t  splendour  before 
the  court,  in  a  theatre  which  the  Duke  built  for  the  purpose. 
In  October,  1532,  Ariosto,  after  cwrecting  and  revising  his 
poem  for  sixteen  years,  published  the  thiid  edition  in  forty- 
six  cantos,  which,  in  spite  of  some  misprints  of  which  Ariosto 
bitterly  complains,  remains  the  legitimate  text  of  the  Orlando 
Furioso.  Tne  six  entire  cantos  which  he  added,  are  the  33rd, 
37th,  39th,  42nd,  44th,  and  45th, besides  several  stanzas  here 
and  there  added  to  the  other  cantos.  Some  stanzas  he  wrote  in 
twenty  different  ways  before  he  fixed  upon  the  present  text. 
The  apparent  ease  of  Ariosto*s  verse  is  the  result  of  much 
labour.  Scarcely  had  Ariosto  completed  his  third  edition, 
when  ha  found  lumself  grievously  ill  with  a  painfUl  internal 
complaint,  which  brought  on  a  decline,  and  at  last,  death. 
It  was  remarked,  that  on  the  night  preceding  the  last  day 
of  the  year,  on  which  his  illness  first  assumed  a  serious 
character,  a  fire  broke  out  in  a  wing  of  the  ducal  palace,  and 
burnt  the  great  hall  and  the  theatre  which  had  been  con- 
structed for  the  performance  of  his  plays.  After  lingering 
several  months,  Ariosto  died  on  the  6th  of  June,  1533,  in 
his  59th  year.  He  was  buried  without  any  pomp  in  the 
old  church  of  San  Benedetto,  attended  by  the  monks,  who 
volunteered  to  do  honour  to  his  remains.  Forty  years  later, 
after  the  church  had  been  rebuilt,  Agostino  Mosti,  of  Fer- 
rara, who  had  studied  in  his  youth  under  Ariosto,  raised 
a  handsome  monument  to  him  in  the  chapel,  which  is  to 
the  right  of  the  great  altar,  to  which  spot  tne  poet's  bones 
were  transferred  with  great  solemnity.  In  1612,  Lodovico 
Ariosto,  grand  nephew  of  the  poet,  raised  another  monu- 
ment to  ms  memory  more  magnificent  than  the  first,  in  the 
other  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  great  altar,  to  which  place 
Ariosto's  remains  were  finally  removed. 

Besides  the  three  Ferrara  editions  above-mentioned,  printed 
under  Ariosto's  superintendence,  several  reprints  of  his  poem 
were  published  in  various  parts  of  Italy  in  his  Hfetime.  Nu- 
merous editions  followed  after  his  death ;  all,  however,  more 
or  less  incorrect,  and  some  of  them  purposely  altered  and 
mutilated.  The  Aldine  edition,  of  1545,  is  one  of  the  best  of 
that  age ;  it  is  also  the  first  that  contains  five  additional 
cantos,  which  are  the  beginning  of  a  new  poem,  and  were 
left  in  MSS.  by  the  author,  and  delivered  by  his  son  Vir- 
ginio  to  Antonio  Manuzio.  6.  A.  Barotti  edited  all  Ariosto's 
works,  Venice,  1766,  six  volumes,  duodecimo,  with  many 
corrections  and  illustrations,  and  a  life  of  the  poet.  Basker- 
ville's  edition,  1773,  four  volumes,  octavo,  with  plates  by 
Bartolozzi,  is  also  much  esteemed.  The  edition  of  the  Classid 
Italian^  five  volumes  octavo,  Milano,  1812-14,  is  valuable 
for  the  varianti  added  to  every  canto,  which  the  editor 
Reina  has  taken  from  the  first  two  editions  of  1516  and  1521. 
But  the  best  modern  edition  of  the  Oriando  Furioso  is  that 
of  Milan,  1818,  in  quarto,  in  which  the  learned  editor  Morali 
has  faithf\illy  restored  the  original  text  of  1532.  The  Or- 
lando Furioso  has  been  translated  into  most  European 
languages,  though  seldom  successfully.  Of  the  English 
translations,  that  by  Harrington  is  spinted  and  much  supe-' 
rior  to  Hoole's,  but  the  recent  one  by  Mr.  S.  Rose  is  con- 
sidered the  best,  and  is  generally  faithful. 

Ariosto  is  considered  one  of  the  best  Italian  satirists. 
The  tone  of  his  satires  resembles  that  of  Horace  rather  Uian 
that  of  Juvenal.  He  introduces  several  of  the  principal 
occurrences  of  his  life,  and  exhibits  the  manners  and  vices 
of  his  time  and  country.  He  speaks  of  popes,  princes,  and 
cardinals,  with  great  freedom,  but  in  language  generally, 
though  not  always,  decorous.  His  satires,  seven  in  num- 
ber, and  addressed  to  his  brothers  and  other  friends,  were 
fint  published  in  1534,  after  bis  death,  and  have  been 


dfton  reprinted,  both  separately  and  widi  the  rest  of  hla 
works.  He  wrote  five  comedies  in  blank  verse.  La  Can- 
sariOy  I  SuppoHti,  La  Lena,  H  Negromante,  and  La  Scotas- 
Hca:  Cardinal  Bibbiena,  Ariosto,  and  MachiaveUi,  all 
three  contemporaries,  were  the  first  writers  of  regular  co- 
medy in  Italy.  They  adopted  the  manner  of  Plautus  and 
Terence ;  they  preserved  the  unities,  and  made  their  plots 
turn  cbiefiy  upon  the  intrigues  and  stratagems  practised  by 
dissipated  and  needy  young  men,  assisted  by  wordless 
domestics,  to  deceive  an  old  miser,  a  jealous  husband  or 
father,  or  a  watchful  guardian  of  some  good-natured  beauty. 
The  language  is  often  grossly  indecent,  and  yet  these 
plays  were  performed  before  the  court  and  chivahy  of  those 
times.  There  are  some  other  minor  works  of  Ariosto,  con- 
sisting of  canzorUf  capitoli  in  terza  rima,  sonnets,  and  a 
curious  eclogue  which  has  long  remained  inedited:  it  was 
composed  in  1506,  on  the  occasion  of  a  conspiracy  being 
discovered  against  the  Ufe  of  Duke  Alfonso  by  hb  two 
brothers  Ferrante  and  GiuUo.  There  are  also  some  short 
Latin  poems  on  various  subjects,  and  an  epithalamium  on 
Alfonso's  marriage  with  the  famous  Lucrezia  Borgia.  They 
are  all  found  in  the  Venice  editions  of  Ariosto's  works  of 
1 741  and  1 766,  edited  by  Barotti. 

Ariosto  left  two  natural  sons,  Virginio,  whom  he  had 
legitimated  by  public  act  in  1530,  and  who  afterwards  be- 
came a  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Ferrara ;  and  Giovanbattista, 
who  was  made  a  captain  in  the  Duke's  service.  The  number 
of  commentators,  critics,  and  biographers  of  Ariosto,  is  very 
great ;  some  of  the  best  have  been  mentioned  in  the  course 
of  this  article.  Baruffaldi  junior  has  also  written  a  life  of 
Ariosto;  Ferrara,  1807. 

ARISH,  or  EL  ARISH,  a  small  town  on  a  slight  emi- 
nence about  half  a  mile  firom  the  shore  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  on  the  usual  road  from  Egypt  to  Syria,  31^  5' 
N.  lat. ;  33^48'  E.  long.  There  are  some  wells  near  it,  and 
some  clumps  of  palm-trees  between  the  town  and  the  sea. 
Thevenot  {^Voyage  de  Levant,  p.  360)  describes  the  castle, 
in  his  time,  as  being  well  built  of  small  stones ;  and  he  says 
there  were  so  many  fine  antient  columns  at  Arish,  that  the 
inhabitants  made  their  cofiee-houses  and  their  wells  of  them, 
and  the  cemeteries  also  were  filled  with  such  remains.  There 
are  still  some  Roman  ruins,  and  several  marble  columns  at 
Arish.  (Mangles  and  Irby.)  Arish  is  the  site  of  the  antient 
Rhinocolura,  which  was  often  considered  a  kind  of  frontier 
town  between  Egypt  and  Syria;  and,  in  connexion  with 
Petra  in  the  interior,  was  an  entrepdt  of  some  importance 
(Strabo,  781).  It  stands  on  a  small  inlet  of  the  sea,  and 
near  a  scanty  stream  of  water.  The  French  took  possession 
of  it  in  February,  1799,  in  their  expedition  to  Egypt,  and 
kept  it  for  some  time. 

It  was  at  Arish  that  Sir  Sydney  Smith  concluded  a  con- 
vention with  the  French  army,  allowing  them  to  return 
to  France  with  their  baggage  and  arms,  which  was  subse- 
quently disavowed  by  the  British  government. 

ARISTiE'NETUS,  a  Greek  writer,  a  naUve  of  Nic»a, 
whose  epoch  is  not  capable  of  being  accurately  determined. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  Aristsshetus  to  whom  are 
attributed  tlie  Erotic  or  Love  Letters  (HimrroXai  Ipwrucai)  is 
the  person  to  whom  several  of  the  letters  of  Libanius  are 
addressed,  and  who  lost  liis  life  in  the  earthauake  at  Nico- 
meUa,  a.d.  358 :  some  are  inclined  to  place  nim  at  a  later 
epoch. 

These  Letters,  of  which  there  are  two  books,  are  a  species 
of  rhetorical  exercise,  and  not  real  letters ;  they  often  exhi- 
bit very  bad  taste,  but  are  of  so^ae  value  as  presenting  a 
picture  of  the  manners,  or  at  least  of  the  hterature,  of  the 
age..  The  latest  and  best  edition  is  by  Boissonade,  Paris, 
1822,  8vo.  There  is  a  Grerman  translation  of  AristSDnetus 
by  Herel,  Altenburg,  1778,  8vo.:  there  are  also  several 
French  translations. 

ARISTEAS.    [See  Skptuaoint.] 

ARISTARCHUS  of  Samos,  an  astronomer,  lived  about 
the  same  time  as  Archimedes,  and  some  say  survived  him, 
though  this  is  not  likely.  Archimedes  died  b.c.  212,  but 
there  is  an  observation  of  the  solstices  made  by  Aristarchus, 
and  preserved  by  Ptolemy,  of  the  date  B.C.  280.  (See  Ptol. 
Synta^,  iii.  c.  2,  tom.  i.  p.  1 63,  ed.  Halma.) .  Some  ac- 
counts (in  modem  books)  place  him  much  earlier,  but  these 
are  necessarily  incorrect.  In  Plutarch's  treatise  On  the 
Appearances  in  the  Moon's  Disc,  it  is  said  that  Cleanthes* 
the  successor  of  Zeno  in  the  Stoic  school,  asserted  that 
Aristarchus  deserved  punishment  for  his  opinions  about  the 
earths  motion.    This  treatise  of  Cleant^ls^is  cited  b^L Dio- 
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genes  Laertiu9.  Whether  the  charge  was  ironical  or  ^ot 
(Montucla  conjectures  the  former),  it  serves  to  corrohorate 
the  preceding  date,  since  Clean thes  succeeded  Zeno  ahout 
p.c.  264.  we  know  nothing  ftirther  of  the  life  or  death  of 
Aristarchus.  ^ 

Archimedes  (in  the  Arenarius)  attrihutes  to  Aristarchus 
the  opinion  that  the  earth  moves  round  the  sun,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  heen  previously  held  by  Pythagoras  and 
Philolaus.  His  words  are,  *  He  (Aristarchus)  says,  that  the 
fixed  stars  and  sun  remain  without  motion,  but  that  the 
earth  is  carried  round  the  sun  in  the  circumference  of  a 
circle,  the  sun  being  in  the  centre:  and  that  the  sphere  of 
the  fixed  stars,  which  has  the  same  centre  as  the  sun,  is  so 
great  that  the  circle  described  by  the  earth  bears  no  more 
proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  fixed  stars,  than  the  centre 
of  a  sphere  does  to  its  surface.'  Archimedes  then  proceeds 
to  combat  the  singular  notion  contained  in  the  last  words. 
The  passajre  from  Plutarch's  treatise  on  the  moon,  above 
referred  to,  states  that  Aristarchus  supposed  the  heavens 
to  be  fixed,  and  that  the  earth  moved  in  an  oblique  circle 
(XoSotJ  jcrjcXov),  at  the  same  time  revolving  round  her  own 
axis.  We  learn  also  ftom  Archimedes,  that  Aristarchus 
supposed  the  appiU-ent  diameter  of  the  sun  to  be  the  720th 
part  of  the  zodiac,  that  is,  half  a  degree.  This  is  about  2' 
too  little. 

One  small  work  of  Aristarchus  has  come  down  to  us,  *  On 
the  Magnitudes  and  Distances  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,' which 
makes  no  mention  of  the  preceding  hypothesis  with  regard 
to  the  earth's  motion.  The  scope  of  it  will  be  shown  in 
the  following  translation  of  the  introduction  (from  Wallis's 
edition).  Tne  brackets  contain  remarks,  mostly  from  De- 
lambre. 

*  1.  The  moon  receives  light  from  the  sun.  [This  was 
asserted  before  Aristarchus.] 

*  2.  The  earth  is  a  mere  point  or  centre  when  compared 
with  the  sphere  of  •the  moon.  [This  is  wrong,  since  the 
moon  would  then  appear  at  the  same  point  of  the  heavens 
from  diflferent  parts  of  the  earth,  which  is  not  the  case.] 

*  3.  When  the  moon  appears  halved,  the  great  circle  sepa- 
rating the  light  and  dark  part  of  the  moon  passes  through 
the  eye  of  the  spectator.  [A  very  simple  truth,  but  a  great 
step  in  astronomy,  as  giving  riao  to  the  first  determination 
of  the  relative  distances  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  principle 
of  which  was  correct.] 

*  4.  In  the  preceding  case,  the  angle  between  the  sun  and 
moon  is  less  than  a  quadrant  by  its  thirtieth  part,  [That  is, 
the  angle  is  87® ;  whereas  89°  50*  is  nearer  the  truth.] 

*  5.  The  apparent  diameter  of  the  earth's  shadow  [that  is, 
the  section  tnrough  which  the  moon  passes  in  an  eclipse]  is 
twice  that  of  the  moon.  [This  would  give  it  64^ ;  it  is  nearer 
to  82'.] 

'  6.  The  moon  subtends  the  fifteenth  part  of  a  sign. 
[This  would  make  the  apparent  diameter  2  ,  which  is  four 
times  too  great.] 

*  Hence  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth  is  more 
than  18  times  the  distance  of  the  moon,  and  less  than  20 
times ;  that  is,  when  the  moon  appears  halved.    And  the 

freal]  diameter  of  the  sun  bears  the  same  proportion  to  the 
real]  diameter  of  the  moon.  The  diameter  of  the  sun  bears 
to  that  of  the  moon  a  greater  proportion  than  1 9  to  3,  but 
a  less  proportion  than  43  to  6,  as  appears  from  what  has 
been  found  of  the  ratio  of  the  distances,  the  shadow  of  the 
earth,  and  the  moon's  subtending  the  15th  part  of  a  sign.' 

The  preceding  deductions  follow  correctly  from  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down,  and  of  course  partake  of  their  numerical 
inaccuracy.  The  manner  in  which  they  are  proved  shows 
that  the  Qreeks  of  this  period  had  no  trigonometry  what- 
ever; not  even ,a  table  of  chords,  and  the  limits  given  are 
not  so  clos»  as  those  which  might  have  been  obtained  from 
the  same  data  by  a  ruler  and  compasses.  There  are  several 
propositions  on  the  relative  bulks  of  the  three  bodies*  de- 
duced by  common  methods. 

There  is  a  commentary  of  Pappus  upon  the  work  of  Aris- 
tarchus, which  has  been  given  (in  part  at  least)  by  Wallis  in 
his  edition. 

-  From  an  obscure  passage  in  Plutarch  (HXanaviKd  Kiirfi- 
iMtra.  8),  in  which  the  report  of  Archimedes  is  corroborated, 
Delambre  infers  that  Aristarchus  attributed  day  and  night 
to  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  he  could 
do  otherwise,  if  he  supposed  the  sun  fixed. 

There  is  another  work  attributed  to  Aristarchus,  published 
by  Roberval  at  Paris,  in  1543,  on  the  System  of  the  World. 
Duf  this  appears  to  have  been  probably  one  of  the  restora- 


tions  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  Apo^Loxiug,  ^  Pm- 
cartes  and  several  others  affirm  that  it  was  written  by 
Roberval  himself,  and  Wallis  asserts  that  thig  fact  wa^ 
perfectly  well  understood  by  the  French,  both  at  the  time 
of  publication  and  in  his  time. 

Vitruvius  speaks  highly  of  Aristarchus,  as  the  inventor 
of  many  useful  machines,  and,  in  particular,  of  a  dial  which 
he  terms  scaphe.  This  dial  is  decribed  by  Martianus 
Capella  (cited  by  Weidler),  from  which,  and  partly  from 
the  name,  we  should  infer  that  it  was  a  part  of  a  concave 
hemisphere,  with  a  style  ending  in  the  centre,  so  that  by 
drawing  the  equator,  &c.  inside  the  hemisphere,  the  sun's 
position  might  be  found  by  marking  the  extremity  pf  the 
shadow.  Montucla  describes  one,  dug  out  at  Tusculum  in 
1741,  which,  since  Cicero  describes  such  an  instrument, 
is  conjectured  to  have  belonged  to  him.  (Mont.  Hist.  Math. 
i.  721 ;  a  drawing  is  given.) 

The  principal  editions  of  Aristarchus  are  the  Latin  trans- 
lation of  Valla,  Venice,  1498.  containing  the  commentary  of 
Pappus;  and  of  Commandine,  Pesaro,  1572;  the  Greek 
text  of  Wallis,  Oxford,  1688,  with  a  commentary  and  Com- 
mandine's  version,  which  edition  was  also  reprinted  in  the 
second  volume  of  Wallis's  works,  Oxford,  1699.  A  new 
edition  of  the  Greek  text,  with  a  Latin  translation,  appeared 
at  Paris  in  1810,  8vo.  There  is  also  a  French  translation 
by  M.  de  Fortia  D'Urban ;  Paris,  Didot,  I8'i3. 

ARISTARCHUS,  the  critic,  the  son  of  Aristarchus, 
was  born  in  the  island  of  Samothrace ;  but  he  abandoned 
the  narrow  limits  of  his  own  country ,  in  order  to  settle  in 
the  wealthy  and  populous  city  of  Alexandria.  The  time 
of  his  birth  is  not  exactly  known ;  but  he  is  stated  to  have 
flourished  about  B.C.  158.  Ptolemy  Philometor,  king  oi 
Egypt,  reigned  from  B.C.  181  to  145,  and  Aristarchus  was 
the  preceptor^ of  his  son,  who  was  killed  by  his  uncle  Pto- 
lemy Euergetes  11.  at  the  accession  of  the  latter  in  145  b.c. 
(Justin,  xxxviii.  8.)  Aristarchus  was  the  disciple  of  Aris- 
tophanes of  Byzantium,  the  celebrated  grammarian,  who 
flourished  about  200  B.C.,  and  was  the  first  Grecian  who 
laid  the  principles  of  philological  criticism  upon  a  sound 
and  accurate  basis ;  thus  he  was  the  first  to  inquire  with 
precision  into  the  genuineness  of  the  early  Greek  writings, 
and  into  the  grammatical  analogy  of  the  Greek  language ; 
he  likewise  introduced  the  use  of  the  Greek  accents,  as  they 
may  now  be  seen  in  manuscripts  and  printed  books  (Wolf, 
Proleg.  ad  Homer,  s^  44).  Aristarchus  succeeded  his 
master  Aristophanes  (for  whose  opinions  he  is  stated  to 
havd  entertained  great  respect),  as  head  of  the  grammatical 
and  critical  school  of  Alexandria :  and  obtained  in  that 
capacity,  by  his  eminence  as  a  teacher  and  by  his  various 
writings,  a  reputation  greater  than  any  other  critic  of  apti- 
ouity.  Forty  grammarians  are  stated  to  have  proceeded 
from  his  school  (Suidas  in  ' Apltrrapxoc)*  who  doubtless  con- 
tributed to  spread  his  fame  over  Grreece  and  the  neighbour- 
ing countries.  His  name  was  hiehly  celebrated  among  his 
contemporaries ;  thus  Pansetius  the  philosopher  called  hira 
a  diviner,  from  his  fecility  in  conjecturing  the  meaning  of 
poets  (u/ivTic,  Atheneeus  xiv.  p.  634.  C.)  ;  and  after  his 
death,  his  authority  was  so  much  esteemed,  that  Horace  and 
Cicero  used  Aristarchus  as  a  general  name  for  a  great 
critic  (De  Arte  Poet.  450.  Epist.adAtt,  I  N),  and  Sextus 
Empiricus  mentions  him  with  Plato  and  other  such  eminent 
names  (Adv.  Mathem.  ix.  s.  110)  ;  one  of  the  scholiasts  to 
Homer  likewise  expresses  an  opinion  (which  a  modern 
critic  has  applied  to  other  persons),  that  it  is  better  to  err 
with  Aristarchus  than  to  be  right  with  Hermapias^  a 
grammarian  of  httle  note  {ad  II.  235). 

The  eritical  works  of  Aristarchus  appear  to  have  been 
very  voluminous,  but  they  are  now  all  lost,  and  are  only 
known  from  extracts  and  citations  preserved  in  other  writer^. 
His  chief  work  was  his  edition  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey ; 
in  which,  1 .  he  revised  the  text,  partly  b^  means  of  the 
comparison  of  MSS.,  and  partly  by  conjecture;  2.  he 
divided  the  two'poems  into  twenty-four  parts  or  books,  each 
distinguished  by  a  letter  of  the  Ch^ek  alphabet,  which  In  the 
Alexandrine  age  contained  twenty-four  letters  (hicertm  de 
Horn.  Poesi,  in  Emesti's  Homer,  vol.  v.  p.  152) ;  and  3.  he 
placed  certain  critical  marks  before  certain  lines,  some  denot- 
ing that  the  verses  so  marked  contained  something  worthy  of 
notice,  and  others  that  they  were  spurious ;  the  last  were  merely 

straight  lines  thus ,  in  the  form  of  a  spit  or  dfiikd^, 

whence  6p$\iteiv  in  Greek  and  obelo  notare  in  Latin, '  to  mark 
with  an  obdus,'  meant  to  mark  as  spurious.  Th9  reasons  for 
the  changes  which  he  made  in  the  text,  and  for  the  inarV* 
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H^hkh  he  prefixed  to  the  verses,  and  his  explanations  of 
ddubtfhl  passages,  he  appears  to  have  given  separately  in 
some  of  nis  oommentaxies  or  vrrofAviiftara,  of  which  he  is 
.  stated  to  have  written  more  than  800  books.  (Suidas  in  v.) 
Probabl3r  these  books  were  not  longer  than  such  divisions  as 
we  should  now  call  chapters ;  these  commentaries,  however, 
included  not  onlv  his  labours  on  Homer#  but  also  illustra- 
tions of  Hesiod,  Archilochus,  Alcosus,  Anaereon,  ufischylus, 
Sophocles,  Pindar,  Aristophan^  Aratus,  and  other  poets. 
Of  these  latter  productions  of  Aristarchus  few  remnants 
have  been  preserved ;  of  his  Homeric  criticisms,  however, 
a  large  part  is  extant  in  the  Scholia  to  Homer,  from  which 
a  tolerahly  complete  notion  of  his  mode  of  treating  an- 
cient OreeK  poete  may  be  formed.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able features  of  his  Criticism  is  the  boldness  with  which  he 
condemned  numerous  verses  as  unworthy  of  Homer,  and 
AS  manifest  interpolations  of  a  later  age.  v  arious  opinions 
hate  been  formed  on  these  judgments  of  Aristarchus ;  some 
moderns  having  thought  that  his  method  was  in  the  highest 
degree  arbitrary  and  uncritical,  while  others  have  thought 
that  he  exercised  a  sound  and  modest  discretion.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Aristarchus  in  rejecting  verses  of 
Homer  fbr  the  most  part  did  not  rely  on  the  faith  of  ancient 
copies,  but  trusted  merely  to  his  own  sagacity  in  discovering 
the  traces  of  interpolation ;.  •  as  Aristarchus  (says  Cicero,  to 
his  correspondent)  denies  that  Homer  wrote  the  verses  of 
which  he  does  not  approve,  so  do  you  suppose  that  what- 
ever part  of  my  letters  may  be  wanting  in  clearness  is  not 
written  by  me.'  (^nst,  ad  Fam.  iii.  11,  and  see  Clinton, 
Etst,  Hellen.  part  in.  pp.  492-5.)  Whatever  theory  may 
be  adopted  witn  regard  to  the  composition  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  whether  we  suppose  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
were  both  entirely  written  by  one  poet,  or  that  each  was  the 
work  of  a  separate  poet;  or  that  they  were  a  series  of 
rhapsodies  composed  by  a  number  of  early  bards,  whose 
scattered  songs,  being  originally  like  the  old  Spanish  and 
Scotch  ballad*  were  afterwards  collected  and  joined  to- 
gether; it  is  equally  certain  that  every  part  must  have  re- 
ceived its  proper  form  fh>m  its  original  author ;  and  that 
verses  and  passages  might  have  been  improperly  introduced 
at  a  later  date  by  the  reciters  of  these  poems.  Now  these 
interpolations,  if  any  such  existed,  were  doubtless  made  be- 
fore  the  age  when  the  IHad  and  Odyssey  were  first  reduced 
to  writing ;  and  therefore  they  could  not  be  detected  by 
the  mere  comparison  of  manuscripts.  Consequently,  Aris- 
tarchus ought  not  to  be  taxed  with  rashness  lor  condemn- 
ing verses  of  Homer  which  nught  be  found  in  all  the  MSS., 
nor  should  it  be  said  with  Uicero  that  he  rejected  those 
verses  of  which  he  did  not  approve,  wav^\y  because  he  did 
not  approve  of  them  ;  he  rejected  them  because  he  thought 
them  unworthy  of  Homer,  and  inconsistent  wtth  the  gene- 
ral character  of  his  poetry  and  language..  If  the  existence 
of  any  additions  to  the  Homeric  poems,  of  considerably 
later  date  than  the  body  of  the  poem  (as  the  last  book  of  the 
Odyssey),  is  ever  susceptible  of  proof,  it  can  only  be  esta- 
blished by  such  probable  and  indirect  arguments  as  those 
employed  by  Aristarchus  in  justification  of  his  obeli. 

The  division  of  Homer  into  books  was  doubtless  made  by 
Aristarchus  for  the  purposes  of  reference,  which  were  im- 
portant to  critics  su6h  as  himself;  and  it  has  been  retained 
on  that  account  ever  since  his  time.  The  earlier  Greek 
writers,  as  Herodotus,  Plato,  Aristotle,  &c.,  in  citing  Homer, 
refer  by  description  to  the  part  of  the  poem  which  they 
mean,  as  the  exploits  of  Diomedes,  the  descent  into  hell, 
the  battle  of  the  ^ods,  &c. 

Aristarchus  did  not  confine  his  criticism  to  grammatical 
and  metrical  questions,  but  he  also  gave  historical  and 
geographical  illustrations  of  the  author's  text.  Thus  we 
are  told  that  he  considered  Homer  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Athens,  and  placed  him  at  the  time  of  the  Ionic  migration, 
sixty  years  after  the  return  of  the  HeraclidcB,  or  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  years  after  the  fall  of  Troy.  (Incertus  de 
Horn,  Poesi,  in  Brnesti's  ffomer,  vol.  v.  p.  151,  eomp.  Wolf, 
Prol,  Horn,  p.  colvi)  His  notes  on  the  mythology  and 
geography  of  Homer,  preserved  in  the  scholia,  are  very 
nttmMouS.  (See  Lehrs.  de  Aristarchi  ShuUis  Homericis, 
pp.  )e7*3«6.) 

AikMf^nisi  published  two  editions  of  his  recension  of 
M^titetf  as  appears  from  numerous  passages  in  the 
Mftdliftio  Homer,  where  the  difil^ences  between  the  readings 
of  tke  iM  and  second  editions  are  noticed.  (Lehrs.  t^. 
p.  37).  Hii  recension  became  the  established  text  of  the 
JMmi  mi  Qtfyiteyt  not  only  among  the  grammarians  of 


Alexandria,  and  their  disciples ;  but  among  the  copyists 
from  whose  transcripts  the  modem  versions  of  Homer  have 
been  derived  since  the  invention  of  printing.  In  the  scholia 
to  the  Iliad,  moreover,  a  constant  reference  is  made  to  the 
explanations  and  obelrof  Aristarchus,  whose  opinion  is  often 
stated  without  the  addition  of  his  name,  as  if  he  was  pre* 
eminently  the  commentator  of  Homer.  (Wol^  Prol.  ad 
Horn,  B,  47,) 

Besides  his  edition  of  Homer  and  his  Commentaries,  he 
wrote  some  short  works  addressed  to  individuals,  as  to 
Philetas  and  to  C^omanus,  the  chief  cup-bearer  of  the  king 
iProclus  ad  Hesiod.  Op.  et  Di.  97) ;  a  treatise  on  the  Para- 
dox of  2eno,  and  another  on  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  are  also 
mentioned.  (Lehrs.  p.  25.)  These  writings,  which  probably 
were  occasional  productions,  were  considered  less  accurate  and 
elaborate  than  his  Commentaries  (sec  SchoL  //.  ii.  U 1 ;  Lehrs. 
pp.  20-6).  He  wrote  also  in  defence  of  analogy  in  matters 
of  criticism,  against  Crates  the  grammarian,  who  defended 
the  principle  of  anomaly.  (Wolff  t^.  p.  ccxxxO.  He  is  like- 
wise stated  to  have  contended  at  Fergamus  with  Cratet, 
who  was  a  native  of  tiiat  town ;  and  Zenodotus  of  Mallus  (a 
different  person  from  his  more  celebrated  namesake  of 
Ephesus),  a  disciple  of  Crates,  wrote  a  book  in  defence  of 
the  verses  in  Homer  rejected  by  Aristarchus.  (Suidas  in 
2ijv<}^orof,  comp.  Clinton,  F.  H,  part  iii.  p.  491.)  Late  in 
his  life  he  appears  to  have  retired  ftom  Alexandria  to 
Cyprus,  where,  being  afiiicted  with  a  dropsy,  he  died  of 
voluntary  starvation  at  the  age  of  72 ;  leaving  as  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  Alexandrine  school  his  disciple  Ammonius. 
(Suidas  in  "AMfMvtos*)  He  had  two  sons,  named  Aris- 
tarchus and  Aristagoras,  who  were  both  idiots ;  the  former 
was  sold  as  a  i^ve  (probably  because  he  was  a  burden 
to  his  family),  but  having  been  brought  by  his  master  to 
Athens,  he  was  redeemed  b^  the  Atl^nians,  out  of  respect 
(as  it  appears)  for  his  illustnous  father.    (Suidas  in  v.) 

ARISTI'DES  ('ApMTref^iyc),  son  of  Lysimachus,  a  great 
Athenian  statesman  and  general,  who  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  deliverv  of  Greece  from  the  Persian  invasion.  He 
was  of  the  tribe  Antiochis,  and  bom  in  Alopece,  a  demos  of 
Attica.  Some  doubt  exists  concerning  his  endowments 
of  wealth  and  birth — a  question  of  so  Uttle  importance 
that  we  shall  not  stop  to  discuss  it  It  is  to  be, regretted 
that  Plutarch,  from  whom  our  knowledge  of  his  personal 
history  is  almost  exclusively  derived,  has  given  us  Utile  in- 
formation as  to  the  steps  by  which  he  rose  to  eminence  in 
the  state.  Several  anecdotes  illustrative  of  his  probity  are 
told  by  that  amusing,  but  not  very  accurate  author,  which, 
according  to  this  arranp^ement  of  his  life,  ought  to  have' 
occurred  before  the  Persian  war;  but  the  date  of  their  occur- 
rence is  not  fixed,  and  they  contain  no  distinct  mention  of 
Aristides's  public  employ  menu,  except  that  he  was  twice 
chosen  treasurer  of  the  public  revenue  of  Athens.  Plutarch 
further  states,  that  Themistocles  and  others,  whose  mal- 
practices he  had  exposed,  had  influence  enough  to  procure 
his  condemnation  on  a  charge  of  malversation ;  but  that,  by 
the  exertions  of  the  more  virtuous  citizens,  the  fine  iinpcxied 
on  him  was  remitted,  and  he  was  again  elected  to  the  othce 
of  chief  treasurer.  It  appears  that  he  was  early  opposed  in 
politics  to  Themistocles,  whose  ambitious  and  unscrupulous 
temper  led  him  to  promote  both  his  own  and  his  country's 
benefit  by  measures  quite  at  variance  with  the  integrity 
and  straightforward  temper  of  Aristides.  But  the  first 
distinct  notice  which  we  possess  of  his  public  life  is,  that  be 
was  one  of  the  ten  commanders  who  directed  the  Atbeniaa 
army,  b.  c.  49jO,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  Persian  invasion 
under  Datis  and  Artaphemes.  This  rests  on  the  authority 
of  Plutarch,  who  ascrioes  to  Aristides  the  honour  of  bavmg 
first  yielded  his  turn  of  command  to^Miltiades,  and  by  his 
example  and  authority  having  carried  the  dissentients  with 
him.  (For  a  fuller  account  of  these  circumstances,  and 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  see  Miltiadss,  and  Historical 
Parallels^  vol.  i.  p.  267.)  Plutarch  adds,  that  when  the 
Athenians  marched  back  to  their  capital  in  haste,  to  prevent 
the  flying  Persians  fi'om  making  any  attempt  on  it  t)y  sea, 
Aristides  was  left  with  the  men  or  his  own  tribe  to  guai*d 
the  valuable  spoil  of  the  Persian  camp ;  being  selected  for 
that  duty  on  account  of  his  incorruptible  honesty.  .  But 
Herodotus,  in  his  account  of  the  battle  (vL  109),  never  even 
mentions  Aristides's  name.  This  proceeded  from  no  un- 
friendly feeling ;  for  the  historian  (viii*  79)  bears  testimony 
to  him  AS  the  'iustest  and  best  man  in  Atliens.'  This 
snence  would  lead  us  to  doubt  whether  Aristides  did  really 
act  so  important  a  part  in  the  action  as  his  biographer  would 
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bave  U8  believe.  That  he  did  distinguish  himself  is»  however, 
rendered  probable  by  bis  having  been  elected  archon 
ep6iwmo8  in  the  following  year.    (Plut.  Arist.  c.  5.) 

Ofthe  transactions  of  bis  magistracy  we  have  no  account. 
In  the  sixth  year  after  it  (b.c.  483),  he  was  banished  by  the' 
jtrocess  called  ostracism.  A  person  less  obnoxious  to  the 
spirit  of  jealousy  which  dictated  that  singular  expedient, 
whether  of  jealousy  or  precaution,  could  hardly  have  been 
found ;  but  Uie  practices  of  Themistocles  prevailed  with  the 
suspicious  temper  of  the  Athenians  against  the  approved 
integrity  of  his  rival,  though  so  well  recognized,  according 
to  a  story  told  by  Plutarch,  as  to  have  already  acquired  for 
him  the  appellation  of '  the  Just.'  In  the  third  year  after- 
wards (B.C.  480),  the  eventful  transactions  of  the  Persian 
invasion  under  Xerxes  took  place.  At  the  battle  of  Arte- 
misium,  Aristides'  was  still  in  exile ;  but  before  the  battle 
of  Salamis  he  was  recalled,  with  other  exiles.  In  the  night 
preceding  that  memorable  battle,  he  passed  from  the  island 
of  iEgina  through  the  Persian  fleet,  bearing  inteUigence  to 
his  countrymen  that  they  were  surrounded,  and  that  flight, 
which  they  were  then  meditating,  was  no  longer  possible. 
(Herod,  viii.  79.)  The  details  ofthe  action  do  not  belong  to 
this  place.  (See  Historical  Parallels,  p.  360,  and  Salamis.) 
We  have  only  to  state  that  Aristides,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
Athenians,  landed  on  the  small  island  of  Psyttaleia,  near 
Salamis,  and  put  to  the  sword  the  Persian  troops  stationed 
on  that  island.  (Herod,  viii.  95  ;  Plut.  c.  9.)  With  respect  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  he  combated  Themistocles's 
advice  to  sail  for  the  Hellespont,  and  destroy  the  bridge 
built  by  Xerxes ;  and  recommended,  on  the  contrary,  that 
every  facility  for  evacuating  Greece  should  be  given  ta 
the  Persians. 

Before  the  battle  of  Plat»a,  fought  in  September,  b.c.  479, 
he  was  leinstated  in  all  and  more  than  his  former  favour  with 
his  countrymen.  The  answer  returned  to  Mardonius's  offer 
of  peace  and  alliance  with  the  Athenians  is  said  by  Plutarch 
to  have  been  dictated  by  him :  '  Tell  Mardonius  that  the 
Athenians  say,  while  the  sun  goes  in  the  same  course  as  he 
is  now  going,  we  will  never  make  peace  with  Xerxes ;  but  we 
will  fight  him,  trusting  in  the ,  gods,  who  fight  with  us,  and 
the  heroes,  whose  temples  and  statues  he,  making  no  ac- 
count of  them,  has  burnt.'  (Herod  viii.  143.)  Aristides  was 
one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  remonstrate  with  the  Spartans 
for  their  tardiness  in  sending  succours  to  resist  the  threat- 
ened second  invasion  of  Attica  by  Mardonius ;  and  at  the 
battle  of  Platsea,  contrary  to  the  general  usage,  he  was  ap- 
pointed sole  general  ((nparriybc  airroKparwp)  of  the  Athenian 
troops,  and  signalized  his  moderation  in  a  dispute  with  the 
TegeatSD  concerning  the  right  of  occupying  the  left  wing  of 
the  allied  army,  the  second  post  in  point  of  honour,  the  right 
wing  being  always  held  by  the  LacedsDmonians.  *  We  came 
here,'  he  said,  ''not  to  talk,  but  to  fight  Since,  however, 
the  TegeatsD  have  advanced  their  claims  to  renown,  both  in 
old  times  and  of  late,  it  is  necessary  that  we  also  should  ex- 
plain to  you  our  claims  to  priority  over  the  Arcadians.* 
Then,  after  enumerating  the  warlike  j^lories  of  his  country- 
men, he  added,  *  But  this  is  no  time  to  wrangle  about 
place.  We  are  ready  to  obey  you,  Lacedaemonians,  wher- 
ever, and  against  whomsoever,  you  choose  to  station  us ;  and 
wherever  we  are,  we  will  do  our  best  Command  us,  there- 
fore, as  men  who  will  obey.*  The  Laccdsemonians  answered 
by  acclamation,  that  the  Athenians  were  more  worthy  than 
the  Tegeatoo  to  lead  the  left  wing.  (Herod,  ix.  27.)  It  is  to 
be  observed  here  (as  of  the  answer  returned  to  Mardonius), 
that  what  Plutarch  says  of  Aristides,  Herodotus  says  of  the 
Athenians  generally.  It  may  bo  presumed,  however,  that 
^  on  both  occasions  the  people  acted  under  the  guidance  of 
tbeit  leader :  and  that  the  words  so  full  of  wisdom,  spirit, 
and  moderation,  agreeing  so  well  with  the  character  of 
Aristides,  were  really  prompted  or  delivered  by  him. 

Not  long  after  the  restoration  of  Athens,  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  Xerxes  and  Mardonius,  an  important  change 
took  place  in  the  constitution :  though  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  those  with  whom  Aristides  generally  acted,  it  was 
supported  at  least,  if  not  brought  forward  by  him.  By 
Solon's  laws,  noble  descent  and  a  definite  amount  of 
property  were  required  as  qualifications  in  candidates  for 
the  higlier  offices.  It  was  now  thought,  either  that  in  the 
great  exertions  made  for  the  existence  of  the  state,  all 
had  merited  alike,  and  all  were  therefore  entitled  to  an 
equal  share  in  the  direction  of  public  affairs ;  or  that  the 
more  numerous  class  who  were  excluded  by  law  from  the 
administration,  having  arms  in  their  hands,  and  proud 


of  their  recent  exertions  and  success,  would  scaroely  be 
brought  to  acquiesce  in  their  former  political  inferiority. 
Aristides,  therefore,  proposed  an  altemtion  in  the  law,  by 
which  all  were  rendered  eligible  to  the  archonship,  with- 
out regard  either  to  birth  or  wealth.    [See  Archon.] 

Aristides  was  the  colleague  of  Thucydides  in  an  embassy 
to  Sparta,  when  the  Spartan  government  interfered  to 
prevent  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  of  Athens,  destroyed  by 
the  Persians.  (Thucyd.  i.  91.)  Cicero  relates  a  story  (Ojl 
iii.  II),  told  in  a  slightly  Werent  manner  by  Plutarch,  that 
Themistocles,  after  the  end  of  the  war,  announced  to  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  that  he  had  a  scheme  to  propose 
greatly  advantageous  to  the  state,  but  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  could  not  safely  be  made  public.  Upon  this  he  was  de- , 
sired  to  communicate  it  to  Aristides,  who  reported  that 
nothing  could  be  more  advantageous,  or  less  honourable ; 
and  the  proposal  was  dropped  without  further  inquiry. 
The  measure  proposed,  according  to  Cicero  and  Valerius 
Maximus  (vi.),  was  to  bum  the  Lacedromonian  fleet  at 
Gythium;  according  to  Plutarch,  to  burn  the  dock-yard  ofthe 
Grecians  (vavtrraBfiov  rdv  'EXXiyvtuv),  by  which  we  suppose 
the  confederate*fleet  was  meant.  It  is  diflicult  to  conceive 
how  either  measure  could  be  reconciled  with  sound  poUcy, 
any  more  than  with  j  ustice.  Diodorus  (xi.  42)  has  a  different 
version  still  of  the  same  story,  agreeing  in  the  one  point 
of  the  proposal  of  Themistocles  being  referred  to  Aristides. 

B.C.  477,  the  unpopularity  of  the  Lacedsemonians,  espe- 
cially of  the  commander-in-chief  Pausanias,  induced  the 
Ionian  Greeks  to  decline  serving  under  him.  They  offered 
the  command  of  the  confederacy  to  Athens,  whose  ships 
at  that  time  were  under  the  command  of  Aristides ;  and 
to  his  moderation  and  probity,  and  to  the  favourable  opinion 
entertained  of  the  Athenian  character,  mainly  through 
his  virtues,  that  transfer  of  the  command  is  chiefly  to  be 
ascribed,  and  the  consequent  establishment  of  what  is  called 
by  historians  the  Athenian  rule  in  Greece,  which  was 
overthrown  seventy-two  years  afterwards,  at  the  end  of 
the  Peloponnestan  war.  Under  this  new  arrangement 
the  Greeks  of  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  the  islands, 
and  Thrace,  in  conjunction  with  the  Athenians,  engaged 
to  maintain  a  fleet  sufficient  to  prosecute  the  war  with 
Persia.  Each  state  was  assessed  to  furnish  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  amounting  in  the  aggregate *to  460  talents ; 
and  the  diflicult  task  of  making  the  assessment  was 
executed  by  Aristides  with  such  fairness,  that  according 
to  Diodorus  (xi.  47),  he  obtained  the  highest  praise  for 
justice'.  Deputies  from  the  states  met  in  tne  sacred  island 
of  Delos,  where  the  temple  of  Apollo  was  appointed  for  the 
common  treasury,  and  officers  called  HellenotamisB,  *  trea- 
surers of  the  Grecians/  of  whom  the  chief  was  Aristides,  were 
appointed  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  the  common  ^nd. 

This  is  the  last  public  office  in  which  we  know  Aristides 
to  have  been  engaged.  The  precise  time  of  his  death  is  not 
mentioned  bv  the  early  Greek  historians,  or  by  Plutarch. 
Nepos  says  that  it  occurred  in  the  fourth  year  after  the  os- 
tracism of  Themistocles,  which  fixes  it  to  467.  Plutarch 
quotes  a  story  from  Craterus  of  his  having  been  accused  of 
taking  bribes  from  the  lonians  to  reduce  their  annual  con- 
tribution to  the  common  fund,  and  being  fined  five  minse, 
which  being  unable  to  pay,  he  retired  to  Ionia,  where  he 
died.  But  the  story  is  in  itself  highly  improbable,  and  the 
silence  of  certain  writers  seems  conclusive  against  it ;  and 
Plutarch  himself  argues  against  its  credibility.  He  says 
also  that  the  tomb  of  Aristides  was  in  his  own  time  to  be 
seen  at  Phalerum,  erected  at  the  charge  of  the  state,  be- 
cause the  patriot  died  so  poor  that  nothing  was  found  in 
hjs  house  to  pay  for  his  burial.  He  left  children — a 
son,  Lysimachus,  who  is  one  of  the  speakers  in  Platens 
dialogue  of  Laches,  and  two  daughters  (Plut  27) ;  all  of 
whom  were  provided  for  by  the  state.  Lysiraachus  had 
a  pension  and  a  grant  of  lands  at  Estisea  in'Euboea.  (De- 
mos. Leptin.  cap.  24.)  Aristides  lived  and  died  in  poverty, 
after  having  borne  the  highest  offices  of  Athens,  and 
possess^  the  most  tempting  opportunities  fcnr  peculation 
of  any  man  in  Crreece;  a  voluntary  poverty,  for  he  is 
said  to  have  refused  large  sums  offered  to  him  by  private 
liberality,  saying  that  *  he  could  better  boast  of  his  poverty 
than  others  of  their  riches,  which  many  did  use  ill,  and  few 
well :  and  that  it  was  a  hard  thing  to  find  one  man  of  a 
noble  mind  that  could  away  with  poverty,  and  that  such 
only  might  be  ashamed  of  poverty  as  were  poor  against  their 
wills.'  (North's  P/tt/arcA.) 

Ibe  character  of  Aristides  (so  for  as  we  can  trust  our 
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chi^  anihority,  Plutarch,  who  is  supported  ^y  the  more 
scanty  testimony  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides)  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  antiquity.  To  him  belongs  the  rarest  of 
all  praises,  that  of  observing  justice,  not  only  between  man 
and  man,  but  between  nation  and  nation.  He  was  truly  a 
patriot,  for  he  preferred  the  good  of  his  country  to  the  gra- 
tification of  his  own  ambition.  A  candid  enemy,  an  im- 
partial friend,  a  just  administrator  of  other  men  s  money, 
an  observer  of  national  faith,  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to 
add  to  this  catalogue  of  virtues  the  more  common  merit  of 
being  a  brave  and  successful  general,  except  that  this  latter 
(juality  completed  his  character,  and  fitted  it  to  the  stormy 
times  in  which  he  lived,  giving  to  it  a  lustre  and  importance 
in  the  eyes  of  the  many,  which  his  peaceful  virtues  unas- 
sisted might  have  failed  to  command. 

In  the  Elgin  collection  of  the  British  Museum,  there  is  a 
sepulchral  stele,  which  bears  the  name  of  *  Aristides,  the 
son  of  Lysimachus,  of  Estisea/  It  is  conjectured  that  this 
Aristides  was  the  grandson  of  Aristides  the  Just.  (See 
Elgin  Marbles,  vol.  ii.,  149;  Herod.;  Plutarch,  Cornelius 
Nepos,  Lives  qf  Aristides;  Mitford,  &c.) 

ARISTI'DES,  a  native  of  Thebes,  and  one  of  the  great 
Greek  painters,  is  said  by  Pliny  (xxxv.  10)  to  have  been  the 
contemporary  of  Apelles.  His  excellence  consisted  in 
giving  character  and  expression  to  his  figures,  and  in  the 
strong  delineation  of  the  passions  :  his  colouring  was  hard. 
Oue  of  his  great  pictures  represented  the  capture  of  a  city. 
Among  the  most  striking  figures  was  that  of  a  mother  juftt 
expiring  from  a  wound ;  ner  infant  still  clings  to  her  breast, 
and  the  dying  mother  seems  only  anxious  that  her  child 
should  not  suck  the  blood  that  is  streaming  froxa  her  body. 
Alexander  the  Great  had  this  picture  removed  to  Pella  in 
Macedonia.  He  also  painted  an  engagement  with  .the  Per- 
sians :  this  picture  contained  one  hundred  figures,  and  was 
liberally  uaid  for  by  Mnason,  tyrant  of  Elatea.  The  works 
of  Aristiaes  were  numerous,  and  many  of  them  were  trans- 
ferred to  Rome  with  the  rest  of  the  plunder  of  Greece.  At 
the  capture  of  Corinth  by  L.  Mummius,  Polybius,  the  Greek 
historian,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  saw  with  indig- 
nation the  barbarians  of  Italy  playing  at  games  of  chance 
on  the  most  costly  pictures  which  they  had  spread  on  the 
ground.  (Strabo,  p.  381.)  A  Dion^us  (Bacchus)  by  Aris- 
tides, and  a  Hercules  struggling  with  the  poisoned  shirt  of 
Deianira,  by  the  same  artist,  were  treated  in  this  shameful 
way.  Strabo  himself  saw  the  Bacchus,  which,  by  chance, 
had  been  safely  transferred  to  Rome,  in  the  temple  of 
Ceres,  and  he  pronounces  it  a  most  beautiful  work  of  art.  \ 
Unfortunately  tne  picture  was  shortly  after  destroyed,  when 
the  temple  of  Ceres  was  accidentally  burnt :  Pliny  also  men- 
tions this  picture.  Another  fine  painting  of  Aristides  in  the  | 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Rome  was  spoiled  by  an  artist,  whom 
M.  Junius  the  IHwtor  had  commissioned  to  clean  it  prepa- 
ratory to  its  exhibition  at  the  Ludi  Apollinares. 

See  a  passage  in  Athenseus  (xiii.  567)  on  other  subjects 
painted  by  Aristides.  ] 

ARISTI'DES,  iB'LIUS,  a  distinguished  rhetorician  of 
the  second  century,  was  bom  at  Hadriani  in  Bithynia,  pro-  j 
bably  about  a.d.  117  ;  but,  according  to  other  opinions,  a.d.  ' 
129.  He  studied  at  Smyrna  under  Polemo,  and  at  Athens 
under  Herodes  Atticus,  after  which  he  travelled  exten- 
sively in  Asia  and  in  Egypt ;  finally,  he  settled  at  Smyrna, 
where  he  obtained  the  priesthood  of  iSsculapius.  He 
also  opened  a  lecture-room  and  gained  such  reputation 
by  his  rhetorical  prelections,  that  by  his  contemporaries 
be  was  placed  on  a  level  with  Demosthenes,  the  great 
Athenian  orator.  In  a.d.  178,  Smyrna  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  and  Aristides,  by  addressing  a  letter  on  the 
subject,  which  is  still  extant,  to  M.  Aurelius,  induced  the 
emperor  to  restore  the  city.  Owing  to  his  services  on  this 
occasion,  and  the  high  reputation  which  he  enjoyed  as  a 
rhetorician,  statues  were  erected  to  his  honour ;  one,  now 
in  the  Vatiean  (see  Winckelmann,  ii.  475,  French  ed.), 
bears  bis  name,  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
statue  supposed  by  some  to  represent  Aristides  of  Athens, 
really  belongs  to  this  Aristides,  who  affected  to  rival  Iso- 
crates  and  Demosthenes. 

Of  his  fifty-five  declamations,  one  entitled  Against  Lep- 
tines,  is  an  imitation  of  the  great  oration  of  Demosthenes, 
which  bears  the  same  name ;  and  another,  the  Panathe- 
naikost  was  intended  to  show  that  he  could  write  in  the  style 
of  Isocrates,  and  rival  one  of  the  most  famous  specimens  of 
that  master.  Aristides  wrote  also  panegyrics  on  many  dis 
thiguished  cities,  such  as  Smyrna,  Rome,  &c. 


It  was  the  practice  of  Aristides  and  other  rhetoricians  of 
his  age,  often  to  choose  their  topics  from  the  republioaa 
times  of  Greece,  and  particularly  firom  the  most  striking 
events  of  Athenian  history.  But  instead  of  throwing  any 
light  on  the  historical  events  which  they  made  their  text,  it 
is  more  frequently  the  case  that  in  the  effort  after  rhetorical 
effect,  the  truth  of  history  is  sacrificed  to  what  were  then 
considered  the  graces  of  style.  The  poverty  of  ideas  in 
their  declamations,  and  the  total  absence  of  the  old  Attic 
vigour  of  language,  render  them  of  less  value  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  present  age,  than  in  that  of  the  contemporaries 
of  Aristides. 

The  latest  edition  of  the  Declamations  of  Aristides,  to- 
gether with  his  two  books  on  Rhetoric,  is  by  W.  Dindorf, 
Leipzig,  1829,  3  vols.  8vo. 


The  statue  which  we  have  here  assigned  to  JElius  Aris- 
tides was  found  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  and  is  now  in 
the  Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples.  The  height  is  about  6^ 
feet.  It  is  called  the  statue  of  Aristides  the  Just  by  G.  Fi- 
nati,  in  the  work  entitled  Museo  Borbonico ;  but  from  com- 
paring the  head  with  that  of  ifilius  Aristides  in  the  Vatican, 
and  from  the  somewhat  affected  attitude,  and  the  general 
character  of  the  figure,  we  ai«  convinced  it  is  not  the  old 
Aristides.  It  may  be  objected  by  some  that  this  statue  is 
superior,  as  a  work  of  art,  to  the  age  to  which  we  have  as- 
signed it.  The  objection  may  be  a  good  one ;  and  the  only 
conclusion  then  must  be,  that  we  do  not  know  whom  it  was 
intended  to  represent.  A  cast  of  this  figure  may  be  seen 
at  Sarti's,  Dean  Street,  London. 

ARISTI'DES  QUINTILIA'NUS.  a  Greek  writer  on 
music,  whose  age  is  uncertain,  as  he  ia  not  mentioned  by 
any  other  antient  author.  Some  critics  are  of  opinion  that 
he  was  contemporary  with  Plutarch.  His  work  on  Music 
{Uipl  Mov(ruc^c)>  in  three  books,  is  printed  in  the  Collection 
of  Meibomius,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most  valuable 
musical  works  of  antiquity.  For  further  remarks,  see  Grkkk 

I^USICAL  ^VrITKRS 

ARISTIPPUS,  the  son  of  Aritades,  was  bom  at  Cyrene, 
a  Greek  colony  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  and  came  to 
Athens  when  a  young  man  in  order  to  profit  by  the  lessons  of 
Socrates ;  his  curiosity  to  hear  this  philosopher  having  been 
excited  by  some  accounts  of  his  doctrines  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Ischomaohus  of  Athens,  whom  he  met  at 
Olympia,  daring  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  ^mes. 
(Plutarch,  de  Curiosit,  c.  2 ;  on  Ischomachus,  see  Aeno- 
phon's  (Economic.)  Aristippus  was  a  hearer  of  Socrates 
for  some  time ;  and  as  he  could  not  have  been  very  young 
when  he  went  from  Cyrene  to  the  Olympic  festival,  and  was 
attracted  from  thence  to  Athens  by  a  philosopher's  fame,  we 
may  suppose  that  he  was  at  least  twenty-five  years  old  at 
the  death  of  Socrates,  b.c.  399;  which  would  make  his 
birth  as  early  as  b.c.  424  or  425.  Lais,  the  courtezan,  with 
whom  he  was  in  habits  of  intimacy,  was  bom  b.c.  421. 
(Clinton,  Fast,  Hellen.y  part  ii.  introd.  p.  Iv^  which  agrees 
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irithAis  determination.  We  know  ftirther,  from  explicit 
testimony,  that  he  was  celebrated  in  6.c.  366  (O)ymp.  ciii. 
3 ;  Diodorus,  xv.  76) ;  so  that  if  he  lived  to  the  natural  age 
of  man,  he  probably  died  between  B.C.  360  and  35  a. 

Although  Aristippus  was  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  his  mode 
of  life  and  his  opinions  were  very  different  fVom  those  of 
his  master.  Instead  of  imitating  the  chaste,  frugal,  and 
temperate  habits  which  distinguished  Socrates,  he  was  a 
lover  of  sensual  pleasure ;  and  we  learn  from  a  conver- 
sation between  Aristippus  and  his  master,  reported  in 
Xenophon*s  Memoralnlia,  that  the  former  deliberately  main- 
tainea  in  argument  the  superiority  of  his  own  habits  of 
life  and  principles  of  conduct.  In  this  discussion,  being 
pressed  by  the  interrogations  of  Socrates,  he  asserts  that 
ne  does  not  wish  to  take  any  share  in  public  affairs,  that  his 
object  is  to  be  neither  a  governor  nor  a  slave,  but  a  private 
citizen;  and  that  he  lives  out  of  his  own  country  in  order  to 
escape  from  all  politioal  duties.  (Xen.  Mem.t  ii.  1.  U18.) 
He  appears  to  have  prided  himself  on  his  knowledge  of  the 
world,  on  the  popularity  and  versatility  of  his  manners,  and 
the  ease  with  which  he  could  adapt  himself  to  the  company 
of  all  persons,  and  to  all  varieties  of  fortune :  hence  Plato  is 
reported  to  have  said  of  him,  that  he  was  the  only  man  who 
could  wear  with  equal  grace  both  fine  clothes  and  rags.  He 
recommended  to  others,  as  he  practised  himself,  the  pursuit 
of  sensual  pleasure,  saying  that  the  disgrace  consisted  not 
in  enjoying  it,  but  in  bein^  overcome  by  it  He  attempted 
to  profit  by  circumstances  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  his  own 
wants,  and  to  be  the  arbiter  rather  than  the  slave  of  fortune ; 
whence  Horace  says : — 

*  Nunc  in  ArUtippI  Airttm  prlKepta  relabor,' 
Et  mihi  res,  non  me  rebni,  sobjaagere  conor.* 

His  principles  and  conduct  made  him  obnoxious  to  Xend- 
phon,  with  whom  he  is  stated  to  have  been  on  bad  terms, 
and  to  Antisthenes,  the  head  of  the  Cynic  school,  whom  he 
is  reported  to  have  constantly  ridiculed  for  the  austerity  of 
his  manners.    (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  65 ;  Suidas  in  'A/aiorewTroc) 
Plato  likewise  aims  a  blow  at  him  in  the  Pluedo,  for  passing 
his  time  in  luxuirious   enjoyment   at  iEgina,  while   his 
master  Socrates  was  under  sentence  of  death  at  Athens, 
at  a  distance  of  a  few  hours*  sail.   (Plato,  Phcedon,  p.  59, 
ed.  Steph. ;    Demetrius  Phalereus  de  Elocut,   $  288.  ed. 
Schneider ;  see  also  Aristot.  R?iet.  ii.  23,  for  a  saying  of 
Aristippus  against  Plato.)  But  Aristippus,  alUiough  on  bad 
terms  with  Aenophon,  Antisthenes,  and  Plato,  entertained 
friendly    relations    with    ^Eschines,    another    disciple    of 
Socrates,  and  recommended  him  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy 
to  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse.    (Diog.  l^ert.  ii.  60, 
82;  Plutarch  De  coMbenda  /ra,  i.  p.  462.)     He  seems  to 
have  remained  true  to  the  principle  expressed  by  him 
in  his  conversation  with  Socrates*  of  avoiding  his  native 
country,  and  to  have  travelled  to -various  Greek  states  ;  thus 
he  passed  much  time  at  the  court  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse, 
ana  he  is  stated  to  have  been  taken  prisoner  by  a  satrap  of 
the  Persian  king  in  Asia  Minor.  (Diog.  Laert  ii.  79.)     He 
probably  retired  late  in  his  life  to  (Dyrene,  where  we  find  his 
mmily  and  his  school  after  his  death.  (Diog,  Laert.  ii.  86.) 
Aristippus  differed  from  Socrates  and  the  genuine  So- 
cratic  philosophers,  not  only  in  his  mode  of  life,  but  also  in 
taking  money  for  his  instructions  (Diog.  Laert  ii.  65.  comp. 
Xen.  Mem,  i.  2.  60) :  hence  he  is  called  by  Aristotle  a  sophisi 
{Metaph,  ii.  2) ;  a  name  which  Aristotle  never  would  have 
given  to  any  person  whom  he  considered  a  genuine  philo- 
sopher.     Aristippus,  when  blamed  for  teachmg  for  money, 
defended*  himself  (and  it  must  b^  confessed  with  some 
reason),  by  saying  that  Socrates  was  provided  for  by  the 
richest  and   greatest  of  the  Athenian's,  whereas  he  had 
to  provide  for  himself.   (Diog.  Laert  ii.  74.)    Aristippus  is 
reported  once  to  have  sent  five  minas  to  Socrates,  who 
refused  ^them,  saying  that  his  genius  did  not  permit  him  to 
receive  such  a  gift.    (Diog.  I^aeit  ii.  65.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Aristippus  was  the  founder 
of  a  philosophical  school ;  but  it  is  doubtfbl  whether  he  in- 
culcated bis  opinions  in  writing,  or  whether,  like  Socrates,  he ' 
only  impajted  them  orally  to  his  disciples.  A  list  of  his 
works,  chiefly  dialogues*  is  given  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (iL 
85),  on  the  authority  of  Pansetius  and  SoSon ;  the  latter  of 
whom  lived  in  b.c.  205,  and  wrote  on  the  history  and  lives 
of  the  Greek  philosophers.  ^Clinton,  PaH,  HelUn,  part  iii. 

{>.  526.)  Soaicrates  of  Rhodes,  however^  who  lived  somewhat 
ater,  and  wrote  on  the  same  subject,  stated  that  Aristippus 
left  Dothinfl  in  writing.  (Diog.  Laert  iL  94 ;  Clinton,  tbid, 
p.  565.)    However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  his  doc- 


trines were  perpetuated  after  his  death  by  his  daughter 
Arete,  and  by  another  disciple  named  Antipater  of  Cyrene. 
Arete  was  the  teacher  of  her  son  Aristippus,  who,  to  aistin 
guish  him  from  his  grandfather,  was  called  metrodidactoe 
(taught  by  his  mother) :  and  Theodorus  the  atheist  a  phi- 
losopher of  some  note,  is  stated  to  have  been  a  disciple  of 
this  Aristippus.  Antipater,  the  other  immediate  successor 
of  the  elder  Aristippus,  is  stated  to  have  had  disciples ;  but 
Hegesias  and  Anniceris,  who  were  about  contemporary 
with  Theodorus,  are  the  only  philosophers  in  his  branch  of 
the  Cyrenaic  school  of  whose  opinions  anything  is  known. 

As  no  precise  or  detailed  account  of  the  doctrines  of  Aris- 
tippus has  been  preserved,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  confounding 
his  opinions  with  those  of  his  successors  in  the  Cyrenaic 
school.    The  later  Gyrenaics  appear  to  have  approached 
nearly  to  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus :  Aristippus,  nowever, 
though  agreeing  in  substance  with  the  moral  system  of 
Epicurus,  yet  dinered  from  it  in  inany  important  particulars. 
Aristippus  is  stated  to  have  considered  ethics  as  the  onif 
subject  which  deserved  the  attention  of  a  philosopher ;  and  U 
have  especially  despised  mathematical  and  phy  si(»9d  science,  as 
not  being  concerned  about  the  happinessof  mankind.  (Aristot 
Metaph,  ii.  2 ;  Diog.  Laert  ii»  92.)   The  antient  Cyrenaics, 
however,  though  they  confined  themselves  to  ethical  philo- 
sophy, yet  adhered  to  it  only  in  name ;   for  they  divided 
ethics  into  five  parts,  viz,  1.  on  those  things  which  ought  to 
be  pursued  or  avoided :  2.  on  the  affections  of  the  mind: 
3.  on  moral  actions :  4.  on  causes :  and  5.  on  proofs :  of 
which  heads  the  first  three  alone  belong  to  moral  pliilosophy, 
while  the  fourth  refers  to  physical,  and  the  last  to  logical  in- 
quiries.   Aristippus  hela  tnat  the  happiness  of  man  con- 
sists in  pleasure,  and  his  misery  in  pain :  happiness  being 
merely  an  aggregate  of  pleasures,  and  misery  an  aggre- 
gate of  pains.    Tnat  pleasure  is  the  greatest  good,  he  con- 
ceived to  be  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  youngest  children, 
and  even  brute  animals,  se^k  it,  and  avoid  its  contrary,  pain. 
He  did^not,  like  Epicurus,  consider  ihe  absence  of  pam  to 
be  pleasure,  or  the  absence  of  pleasure  to  be  pain :  for  he 
thought  that  pleasure  and  pain  are  accompanied  with  mo- 
tion, whereas  the  absence  of  pain  and  pleasure  is  not  accom- 
panied with  motion ;  the  former  of  these  two  states  being 
like  sleep.    He  compared  the  three  states  ef  which  the 
mind  is  susceptible,  viz^  pain,  pleasure,  or  the  absence  <^ 
both,  to  the  sea  during  a  storm,  during  a  gentle  breeie,  and 
during  a  perfect  calm ;  but  this  analogy  is  not  quite  perfect 
for  the  sea  agitated  by  a  gentle  breeze  is  in  a  middle  state 
between  the  storm  and  the  calm ;  whereas  the  absence  both 
of  pleasure  and  pain,  which  is  the  middle  state  of  the  mind, 
is  made  to  correspond  to  the  calm,  which  is  not  tlie  middle 
state  of  the  sea.    He  frulher  held,  that  all  pleasures,  whe- 
ther sensual  or  intellectual,  are  equally  good :  one  account 
even  states  that  he  considered  the  pleasures  of  the  body  as 
superior  to  those  of  the  mind.    Hence  he  taught  that  how- 
ever immoral  an  action  might  be,  still  the  pleasure  which  it 
causes  is  a  good,  and  desirable  for  its  own  sake.    He  did  not 
however,  recommend  an  unrestrained  pursuit  of  pleasure . 
true  wisdom  (he  thought)  consisted,  not  in  abstaining  from 
pleasure,  but  in  seekuig  it  without  being  carried  away  by 
the  love  of  it    Thus  when  reproached  with  his  visiu  to 
LaiV,  he  replied  that  there  was  nothing  disgraceful  in  going 
to  her ;  the  disgrace  consisted  in  not  l^ing  able  to  leave  her. 
He  condemned  all  care  for  the  past  or  the  Aiture,  all  regrtt 
and  all  forethought  as  equally  useless ;  a|id  said  that  a 
person  ought  to  think  only  of  the  passing  day,  and,  if  pot- 
sible,  only  of  the  passing  minute.    He  recommended  calm- 
ness of  mind  and  moderation  of  desires :  and  he  particulariy 
cautioned  his  daughter  Arete  against  covetousness  and  love 
of  money.    He  also  thought  that  the  wise  man  should  be 
free  from  the  passions  of  enyy  and  love,  from  superstition^ 
and  from  the  fear  of  death.    Such  is  a  brief  summary  of  tiM 
principal  moral  doctrines  of  Aristippus  which  hare  been  re- 
corded by  antient  writers ;  in  which  there  is  less  acutenesa 
than  is  usually  perceptible  even  in  the  most  mistaken  sys- 
tems of  the  Greek  plulosophers.  They  do  not  indeed  appear 
to  have  attracted  much  attention  in  his  own  time :  for  Aris- 
totle, in  his  Nieamaehean  Ethici,  when  examining  the  dif- 
ferent opinbni  of  philesopbers  on  the  subjeet  of  pleasura^ 
takes  no  notice  of  Aristippus.    (See  tLe  L^e  qfAriiiippmi 
by  Dio^nes  Laertiu8»  iL  65-104,  with  Kenagt's  notes; 
Suidas  m  *Api<miriroc ;  and  Ritters  QmMdUe dtr Pkikh 
iophiet  vol.  iL  pp.  87-103.) 

ARISTOBU'LUS  aeoompan^d  Akxand«r  tba  Oitut 
in  his  campaigns,  of  which  ne  wrote  an^  account  after  the' 
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king's  death.  This  work,  now  lost,  is  one  of  the  chief  audio- 
ritfes  fbr  Arrian  s  history  of  Alexander*  (See  Arrian's 
Prefdce  io  his  Anabasis.) 

ARISTOBULUS:  several  of  this  name  helonged  to  the 
Asmonsean  dynasty.    [See  Asmonjbans.] 

ARISTO'CRACY,  according  to  its  etymology,  means  a 
goTemment  of  the  best  or  most  excellent  (dpitrrot).  This  name, 
which,  like  optimates  in  Latin,  was  appVed  to  the  educated 
and  wealthy  class  in  the  state,  soon  lost  its  moral  and  ob- 
tained a  purely  political  sense :  so  that  aristocracy  came  to 
mean  merely  a  government  of  a/eu?,  the  rich  being  always 
the  minority  of  a  nation.  When  the  sovereign  power  does 
not  belong  to  one  person,  it  is  sharod  by  a  number  of  per- 
sons either  greater  or  less  than  half  the  communitv  :  if  this 
number  is  less  than  half,  the  government  is  called  an  aris- 
tocracy,  if  it  is  ^eater  than  naif,  the  government  is  called 
a  democracy,  Smce,  however,  women  and  children  have  in 
all  ages  tgid  countries  (except  in  cases  of  hereditary  succes- 
sion) been  excluded  from  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign 
power,  the  number  of  persons  enumerated  in  estimating  tlie 
ibrm  of  the  government  is  confined  to  the  adult  males,  and 
does  not  comprehend  every  individual  of  the  society,  like  a 
eensus  of  po[>ulation.  Thus,  if  a  nation  contains  2,000,000 
souls,  of  which  500,000  are  adult  males,  if  the  sovereign 
power  is  lodged  in  a  body  consisting  of  500  or  600  persons, 
the  ^vemment  is  an  aristocracy :  if  it  is  lodged  in  a  body 
oonsnting  of  400,000  persons,  the  government  is  a  demo- 
cracy, though  this  numoer  is  considerably  less  than  half  tiie 
entire  popmation.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  where  there 
is  a  class  of  subjects  or  slaves  who  are  excluded  from  all  poli- 
tical rights  and  all  share  in  the  sovereignty,  the  numbers  of 
the  dominant  community  are  alone  taken  into  the  account  in 
determining  the  name  we  are  to  give  to  the  form  of  the  ^vern- 
ment  Thus,  Athens  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
had  conquered  a  number  of  independent  communities  in  the 
islands  of  the  Mgean  Sea  and  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Thrace,  which  were  reduced  to  different  degrees  of  sub- 
jection, but  were  all  substantially  dependent  on  the  Athe- 
nians. Nevertheless,  as  every  adult  male  Athenian  citizen 
had  a  share  in  the  sovereign  power,  the  government  of 
Athens  was  called,  not  an  aristocracy,  but  a  democracy. 
Again,  the  Athenians  had  a  class  of  slaves,  four  or  five  times 
more  numerous  than  the  whole  body  of  citizens  of  all  ages 
and  sexes  t  yet  as  a  majority  of  the  citizens  possessed  the 
sovereign  power,  the  government  was  called  a  democracy. 
In  like  manner,  the  government  of  South  Carolina  in  the 
United  States  of  America  is  called  a  democracy,  because 
ever)'  adult  freeman,  who  is  a  native  or  has  obtained  the 
rights  of  citizenship  by  residence,  has  a  vote  in  the  election 
of  members  of  the  legislative  assembly,  although  the  num- 
ber of  ^e  slaves  in  that  state  exceeds  that  of  the  free 
population. 

An  aristocracy y  therefore,  mav  be  defined  to  be  a  form  of 
government  in  which  the  sovereign  power  is  divided  among 
a  number  of  persons  less  than  half  the  adult  males  of  the 
entire  community  where  there  is  not  a  class  of  subjects  or 
slaves,  or  the  dominant  community  where  there  is  t^  class  of 
subjects  or  slaves. 

Sometimes  the  word  aristocracy  is  used  to  signify,  not  a 
form  of  government,  but  a  class  of  persons  in  a  state.  In 
this  sense  it  is  applied  not  merely  to  the  persons  composing 
the  sovereign  body  in  a  state  of  which  the  government  is 
aristocratical,  but  to  a  class  or  political  party  in  any  state, 
whatever  be  the  form  of  its  government.  When  there  is  a 
privileged  order  of  persons  in  a  community  having  a  title  or 
civil  dignity,  and  when  no  person,  not  belonging  to  this  body, 
is  admitted  to  share  in  the  sovereign  power,  tliis  class  is  often 
called  the  aristocracy,  and  the  aristocratic  party  or  class ;  and 
all  persons  not  belonging  to  it  are  called  the  popular  party, 
or,  for  shortness,  the  people.  Under  these  circumstances 
many  rich  persons  would  not  belong  to  the  aristocratic  class ; 
but  if  a  change  takes  place  in  the  constitution  of  the  state, 
by  which  the  disabilities  of  the  popular  order  are  removed, 
and  the  rich  obtain  a  large  share  of  the  sovereign  power,  then 
the  rich  become  the  aristocratic  class,  as  opposed  to  the 
middle  ranks  and  the  poor.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
history  of  Florence,  in  which  state  the  nobili  popolani,  or 
popular  nobles  (as  they  were  called),  at  one  time  were  opposed 
to  the  aristocratic  party,  but  by  a  change  in  the  constitution 
became  themselves  the  chiefs  of  the  aristocratic,  and  the 
enemies  of  the  popular  party.  In  England,  at  the  present 
time,  aristocracy,  as  the  name  of  a  class,  is  generally  applied 
to  the  rich,  as  opposed  to  the  rest  of  the  community :  some- 


times, however,  it  is  used  in  a  narrower  sense,  iiq4  i$  i^ 
stricted  to  the  nobility,  or  membere  of  the  peerage. 

The  word  aristocracy,  when  used  in  this  last  sense,  may 
be  applied  to  an  order  of  persons  in  states  of  any  fqrm  of 
government.  Thus,  the  privileged  orders  in  France  from 
Hie  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  revolution  of  1 789,  have  often 
been  called  the  aristocracy,  although  the  government  was 
during  that  time  purely  monarchical ;  so  a  class  of  persons 
has  by  many  historians  been  termed  the  aristocracy  in  aris- 
tocratical republics,  as  Venice,  and  Rome  before  the  admis- 
sion of  the  plebeians  to  equal  political  rights :  and  in  demo 
cratical  republics,  as  Athens,  Rome  in  later  times,  and 
France  durinj^  a  part  of  her  revolution.  It  would  therefore 
be  an  error  if  any  person  were  to  infer  from  the  existence 
of  an  aristocracy  (that  is,  an  aristocratical  class)  in  a  state, 
that  the  form  of  government  is  therefore  aristocratical, 
though  in  fact  that  might  happen  to  be  the  case. 

The  use  of  the  word  aristocracy  to  signify  a  class  o/per^ 
sons  never  occurs  in  the  Greek  writers,  with  whom  it  brigi 
nated,  nor  (as  far  as  wo  are  aware)  is  it  ever  employed  by 
Machiavelli  and  the  revivers  of  political  science  since  the  raidr 
die  ages :  among  modern  writers  of  all  parts  of  Europe  this  ac- 
ceptation has,  however,  now  become  frequent  and  established. 

The  word  oligarchy  is  likewise  of  Greek  origin,  and  it 
means,  according  to  its  etymology,  a  government  of  a  few. 
By  the  Greek  historians  it  is  used  as  synonymous  with  aris- 
tocracy, nor  did  it  convey  any  oiFensive  meaning ;  among 
modem  nations,  however,  it  generally  has  an  opprobrious 
force,  and  when  used,  it  commonly  implies  that  the  writer 
or  speaker  disapproves  of  the  government  or  dislikes  the 
class  of  persons  to  which  he  applies  that  name. 

There  is  scarcely  any  pohtical  term  which  has  a  more 
va^ue  and  fluctuating  sense  than  aristocracy ;  and  the  his- 
torical or  political  student  should  be  careftiT  to  watch  with 
attention  the  variations  in  its  meaning:  observing,  first 
whether  it  means  a  form  of  government  or  a  class  of  per- 
sons :  if  it  means  a  form  of  government,  whether  the  whole 
community  is  included,  or  whether  there  is  also  a  class  of 
subjects  or  slaves :  if  it  means  a  class  of  persons,  what  is 
the  principle  which  makes  them  a  political  paity,  or  on  what 
ground  they  are  jointly  opposed  to  other  orders  in  the  state. 
If  attention  is  not  paid  to  these  points,  there  is  great  danger* 
in  political  or  historioal  discussions,  of  confounding  things 
essentially  different,  and  of  drawing*  parallels  between  no-  ^ 
vemments,  parties,  and  states  of  society,  which  resemble 
each  other  only  in  being  called  by  the  same  name. 

It  has  been  lately  proposed  by  Mr.  Austin,  in  his  work 
on  TTie  Province  ofjurtsprudencel  to  use  the  term  aristocracy 
as  a  general  name  for  governments  in  which  the  sovereignty 
belongs  to  several  persons,  that  is,  to  all  governments  which 
are  not  monarchies.  There  would,  however,  be  much  incon- 
venience in  deviating  so  widely  from  the  estabUshed  usage 
of  words,  as  to  make  democracy  a  kind  of  aristocracy  ;  and 
it  appears  that  the  word  republic  has-  properly  the  sense 
required,  being  a  general  term  including  both  aristocracy 
and  democracy,  and  signifying  all  governments  which  are 
not  monarchies  or  despotisms.  (See  Journal  of  Education, 
I^art  viii.  p.  299,  and  the  words  Rkpublic  and  Dkmo 

CRACY.) 

ARISTOGI'TON,  an  Athenian  closely  connected  with 
an  important  event  in  Athenian  history,  which  will  be  more 
particularly  treated  under  the  head^of  Hippias.  We  shall 
only  state  here,  that  having,  conceived  a  mortal  hatred 
against  Hipparchus,  son  of  Pisistratus  and  brother  of  Hip- 
pias, who  held  the  tyranny  of  Athens  (Thucyd.  i.  20).  he 
plotted,  in  conjunction  with  another  Athenian  named  Har- 
modius,  the  death  of  the  brothers,  and  succeeded  in  effecting 
the  murder  of  Hipparchus  at  the  Panatheuaic  festival,  n.c. 
514.  Harmodius  was  slain  on  the  spot;  Aristogiton  lied, 
but  was  subsequently  taken  and  put  to  death  by  Hippias. 
After  the  expulsion  of  Hippias,  when  the  constitution  of 
Athens  was  brought  nearer  to  a  democracy,  the  memory  of 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  was  honoured  as  that  of  martyrs 
in  the  cause  of  Uber^.  Bronze  statues  were  erected  to  them 
in  different  parts  of  Athens ;  among  others,  by  the  celebrated 
Praxiteles.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  8.)  Xerxes,  when  he  took  possession 
of  Athens,  B.C.  480,  carried  off  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogiton,  which  he  sent  to  Susa.  They  were  afterwards 
restored  to  the  Athenians,  when  Susa  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Alexander,  and  in  the  time  of  Arrian  they  stood  in  the  Cera- 
micus  at  Athens.  (Arrian,  iii.  16.)  Various  privileges  and 
immunities  were  conferred  on  their  descendants ;  and  their 
exploit  was  regulariy  celebrated  in  song  at:^e  Panathenaic 
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ftgtival  (PbUofttratus,  De  VU,  ApoUonii  tu.  2 ;  ap.  Meunius, 
PisUt.  0.  xiv.),  and  became*  (we  might  instance  a  similar 
feeling  in.  the  iirequent  introduction  of  the  names  of 
Hampden  and  Sidney  in  patriotic  toasts)  a  very  favourite 
subject  for  the  songs,  call^  scoUa  (aicoXia),  with  which  the 
Athenians  enlivened  their  festive  parties.  One  of  these, 
composed  by  Callistratus,  is  commonly  printed  among  the 
fragments  of  various  authors  at  the  end  of  the  editions  of 
Anacreon  (see  also  Athenseus,  xv.  p.  695);  and  will  be 
found  translated  in  Bland  and  Merivale's  Anthology,  be- 
ginning 

'  I'll  wreath  my  sword  |n  myrtle  bough.' 

The  first  stanza  of  this  is  ascribed  by  Meursius,  PitUt,  c. 
xiv.,  to  (^arcinus.  With  reference  to  the  custom,  and  other 
proofe  of  the  affection  with  which  the  memory  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogiton  was  regarded,  see  Aristophanes,  Eq,  786 ; 
Ach.  980,  &c.  We  have,  however,  the  testimony  of  Thucy- 
dides,  (an  early  and  dispassionate,  though  from  his  political 
opinions  perhaps  not  a  favourable,  witness,)  that  the  act  of 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  arose  entirely  out  of  a  private 
quarrel ;  and  that,  far  from  effecting  the  immediate  delivery 
of  Athens,  it  made  the  sway  of  Hippias  jealous  and  severe, 
instead  of  mild  and  beneficent ;  and  Herodotus  speaks  to 
the  same  effect  (vL  123).  That  this  mistake,  as  to  the 
motives  and  merit  of  their  action,  was  of  early  date,  we  may 
infer  from  Thucyd.  vi.  54.  Mitford  (ch.  vii.  J  5)  expresses 
an  opinion  that  it  was  sedulously  inculcated  and  fostered, 
by  the  partv  of  the  Alcmseonidce,  the  true  expellers  of  ^ 
Hippias,  with  a  view  to  the  firmer  establishment  of  their 
own  power ;  a  supposition  not  in  itself  improbable,  but  un- 
supported on  the  part  of  the  author  by  any  references  to 
authorities.  (Thucyd.  vi.  54,  9 ;  Mitford,  ch.  v.  5,  ch.  viL  5.) 
ARISTOLO'CHLE,  or  the  birth-wort  tribe  of  plants, 
consists  of  a  small  number  of  genera  which  principally 
inhabit  the  hotter  parts  of  the  world.  They  are  in  many 
cases  u«ed  medicinally  on  account  of  their  tonic  and  stimu- 
lating properties ;  and  some  of  them  are  reputed  remedies 
for  the  bite  of  venomous  serpents.  The  distinguishing  cha- 
racters of  the  order  reside  in  the  flowers,  which  have  no 
corolla^  and  are  constently  divided  into  thxee  segments ;  the 
number  of  the  cells  of  the  fruit  is  also  three  or  six,  and  the 
stemens  agree  in  the  same  ternary  character;  the  fruit  is 
always  adherent  to  the  calyx,  or,  as  boteniste  say,  inferior. 
Notwithstandinff  the  accoidance  which  thus  exists  between 
aristolochifB  ana  monocotyledonous  plants  in  the  ternary 


Ariftolochia. 

1.  A  braDch  of  Aristolochia  aipho ;  S.  one  of  its'  tcTKvtt  cut  lengthwiM, 

■howing  the  stameni  lyini;  in  its  bottom;  3.  a  cluster  of  stamens;  4.  a  seed- 

vmmI  ;  6.  the  same  cut  acroes  to  show  ito  sfai  cells ;  6.  a  seed ;  7.  a  seed  cat 

througli  to  ibow  the  minute  embryo  lying  in  the  aUnunen ;  8.  an  embryo  miioh 


number  of  the  parte  of  thjsir  flowers,  their  structura  is  other* 
wise  truly  dicotyledonous.  The  anrangement  of  the  woody 
matter  of  which  their  stem  is  composed  is  in  longitudinal 

Elates,  surrounding  a  central  pith,  and  smrrounded  by  bark ; 
ut  what  is  very  curious,  these  folates  are  not  placed  in 
concentric  circles  like  most  other  exogenous  plants,  but 
continue  to  increase  uniformly  and  uninterruptedly  as  long 
as  the  plant  grows.*  (See  Lindley's  Introduction  to  Botany, 
p.  66.)  The  leaves  are  veined  like  those  of  dicotyledonous 
plante,  and  the  embryo  of  the  seed  has  two  lobes. 

The  most  common  plante  of  this  singular  order  are  the 
different  species  of  asarum,  or,  as  the  gardeners  call  them, 
asarabacca ;  little  stemless  plante  with  dingy-brown  flowers 
hidden  among  the  leaves.  This  colour,  which  is  far  from 
common  in  plants,  appears  characteristic  of  the  whole  order, 
for  even  in  tnose  species  which  have  yellow  flowers,  a  brown 
stain  seems  to  be  mixed  with  the  colour  so  as  to  change  it, 
or  brown  spote  are  scattered  over  the  surface.  The  most 
remarkable  species  of  the  genus  Aristolochis  are  those 
which,  in  many  of  the  tropicid  parte  of  America,  excite  the 
wonder  of  travellers  by  the  eigantic  size  or  grotesque  ap- 
pearance of  the  flowers,  such  as  A,  cymbifera,  the  border 
of  whose  cal3rx  resembles  one  of  the  fappete  of  a  Norman 
woman's  cap,  and  measures  seven  or  eight  inches  in  length 
(see  Botanical  Register,  vol.  xviii.  t  1543),  and^.  conit- 
flora  and  gigantea,  the  flowers  of  which  are  from  fifteen  to 
sixteen  inches  across,  and  are  large  enough  to  form  bonneto 
for  Indian  children. 

ARISTOLOCHIA,  MEDICAL  USES  OF.  The 
most  valuable  of  the  species  is  the  A.  Serpentaria,  which 
grows  in  North  America,  chiefly  in  Virgmia,  and  hence 
is  called  Virginian  snake-root.  Though  the  whole  root  is 
used,  the  rootlets  are  more  powerful  than  the  solid  root. 
These  consist  of  a  large  portion  of  woody  fibre  and  gummy 
matter,  which  have  no  virtues,  along  with  some  resin,  bitter 
extractive,  and  a  little  essential  or  volatile  oil,  on  which 
principles  its  virtues  depend.  It  communicates  ite  pro- 
perties to  water  and  to  alcohol,  which  are  employed  as 
the  means  of  extracting  them,  by  forming  an  infusion  or  a 
tincture.  Decoction  should  never  be  empToyed»  as  the  heat 
drives  off  the  volatile  oil. 

Ite  odour  and  taste  resemble  valerian,  angelica,  and 
camphor.  In  its  action  on  the  human  system  it  most 
nearly  approaches  to  camphor,  but  ite  effecte  are  more  per- 
manent. It  chiefly  influences  the  nervous  system,  and 
seems  to  act  most  beneficially  in  those  cases  where  the 
capillaries,  either  from  not  receiving  an  adequate  supply  of 
blood,  or  of  nervous  energy,  are  incapable  of  producing 
upon  the  blood  those  changes,  which  form  secretions  in  the 
glands,  the  skin,  and  other  secreting  surfaces,  or  which  are 
essential  for  the  maintenance  of  a  sufficient  degree  of  vital 
action  in  every  part  of  the  body.  The  diseases  or  <Iisordcred 
stetes  of  the  system  in  which  it  may  be  advantegcously  em- 
ployed can,  therefore,  be  easily  inferred. 

In  protracted  fevers,  whether  of  a  continued  or  inter- 
mittent kind,  it  is  often  eminently  8cr\iceable.  In  those 
cases  of  continued  fever,  which  do  not  assume  a  very  active 
character,  but  run  on  to  a  lengthened  period,  commonly 
called  low  nervous  fever,  it  is  preferable  to  every  other 
agent,  and  may  either  be  used  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with 
cinchona  bark,  or  some  of  its  preparations.^  Hence,  under 
the  title  of  Huxham's  tincture  of  bark,  it  is  verv  much 
used :  but  a  safer  mode  of  administration  is  that  of  an  in- 
fusion of  the  serpentaria,  to  which  sulphate  of  quinine,  and 
orange-peel,  or  other  aromatic,  may  be  added ;  as  recom- 
mended under  Ague  (Vol.  I.,  p.  227). 

In  eruptive  or  exanthematous  fevers,  such  as  small-pox 
and  measles,  when  the  eruption  is  imperfectly  formed  or 
threatens  to  recede,  an  occurrence  always  betokening  great 
danger,  and  indicating  much  feebleness  in  the  powers  of 
the  system,  serpentaria  is  an  invaluable  agent. 

In  the  sore  throat  of  scarlet  fever,  or  in  other  affections  of 
the  throat,  where  gangrene  is  to  be  apprehended,  from  the 
depression  of  the  vital  powers,  serpentaria,  given  internally, 
and  used  as  a  gargle,  alone,  or  with  tincture  of  capsicum,  is 
more  likely  to  prevent  so  serious  a  termination  than  any 
other  medicine.  In  none  of  these  diseases  should  it  be  ex- 
hibited till  after  the  bowels  have  been  thoroughly  cleared 
out  by  proper  purgative  medicines.  But  thc^re  are  other 
diseases,  not  attended  with  fever,  in  which  serpentaria  is  ex- 
tremely useful.  In  that  form  of  indigestion  where  no  in- 
flammatory state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
eidste,  and  where  the  skin  is  harsh^od  dry,  serpentaria 
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»kNie»  or  better  with  snli^te  of  quinme*  is  mninentiy  ter- 
TioeaUe.  On  the  same  principle,  in  the  state  of  torpor  or 
exhaustion  to  which  Uterary  persons  are  subject,  from  long[- 
oontinued  at  intense  mental  exertion,  this  combination  is 
highly  usefhL 

In  America,  the  infusion  (ur  tincture  of  serpentaria  is  some- 
times taken  every  morninff  in  damp  asnush  situations,  to  pre- 
vent intermittents.  It  is  likewise  said  to  prove  useful  in  thtf 
treatment  of  a  kind  of  pleurisy  accompanied  with  great 
derangement  of  the  biliary  system,  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
autumn,  among  persons  exposed  to  the  exhalations  of  the 
marshes  in  Amenca. 

This  species,  and  several  others,  both  in  America,  and 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  are  much  employed  as  antidotes 
against  the  bite  of  serpents ;  and  hence  the  name  snake- 
root  Dr.  Hancock  states,  that  the  quaco^  used  by  the  South 
Americans  in  such  cases,  belongs  to  this  tribe. 

ARISTCyMENES,  a  remarkable  personage  of  antient 
Greece,  who  holds  a  middle  place  between  the  mythic  age 
and  the  commencement  of  historv.  As  of  the  Spanish  na- 
tional hero,  the  Cid,  or  our  own  Kichard  the  Lion-hearted, 
so  we  have  an  outline,  probably  a  correct  one,  of  his  life,  but 
filled  up  with  exaggerated  fruits  and  fictitious  adventures, 
which  the  minstrete  of  a  rude  age  never  fail  to  attribute  to 
those  whom  popularity  or  notoriety  renders  fitting  subjects 
lor  popular  sonss 

Of  the  eariy  history  of  Messenia  we  know  litUe.  A  irace 
of  kings  descended  from  Cresphontes,  the  Heracleid  leader 
to  whom  that  district  of  Peloponnesus  was  allotted,  ffovemed 
the  country,  until,  not  very  long  after  the  legislation  of 
Lycurgus,  a  series  of  disputes  and  skirmishes  arose  on 
the  borders  of  Messenia  and  Laconia,  which  gave  rise 
to  a  confirmed  hatred.  Prompted  by  this  feeling,  with- 
out declaring  war,  and  indeed  with  studied  secrecy,  the 
men  of  Sparta  bound  themselves  by  oath  never  to  re- 
turn home  until  Messenia  was  subdued;  and  they  com- 
menced the  contest  by  a  midnight  attack  on  Ampheia,  a 
frontier  town,  which  they  took,  and  put  the  inhabitants  to 
the  sword.  This  was  the  commencement  of  what  is  called 
the  first  Messenian  war.  The  chronology  of  these  events, 
which  in  themselves  are  half  fabulous,  must  of  course 
be  uncertain,  and  we  can  only  give  the  dates  of  the  con- 
flicting systems  of  Newton  and  Blair,  without  pronouncing 
any  judgment  upon  them.  The  former  places  the  capture 
of  Ampneia  b.c.  652;  the  latter,  e.c.  743.  Under  two 
able  princes,  Euphaes  and  Aristodemus,  the  Messenians  con- 
tinued the  war  lor  twenty  years  with  various  success ;  but 
in  the  end  they  were  overpowered,  and  treated  with  great 
ritfour.  They  bore  the  yoke  for  twenty-five  years  (Newton, 
tmrty-nine  Blair);  at  the  end  of  which  a  new  generation 
had  grown  up,  high-spirited,  impatient  of  their  national  hu- 
miliation, and  of  the  tyranny  of  tneir  Spartan  masters.  In 
Aristomenes,  a  yoilng  man  of  the  royal  blood,  a  leader 
was  found  qualified  to  command  both  their  affection  and 
respect.  Endowed  with  prudence  as  well  as  courage,  he 
refased  to  move  until  assured  of  external  support,  of  which 
the  antient  jealousy  of  Arcadia  and  Argos  towards  their 
Ibrmidable  neighbour,  Sparta,  gave  good  nope;  and  those 
states  proved  hearty  in  the  cause.  The  revolt  is  dated  by 
Pausanias  (iv.  15)  thirty-nine  years  after  the  end  of  the  first 
war  (OL  xxiii.  4),  B.C.  685  (Newton  places  it  in  607),  and 
the  first  battle  was  fought  at  a  place  called  DersD.  It  was 
obstinately  contested,  and  each  party  claimed  the  victory ; 
but  even  this  doubtM  issue  was  encouragement  to  the  Mes- 
senians.  Aristomenes  performed  more  than  one  man  seemed 
able  to  do,  and  his  countrymen  offered  to  him  the  regal  diff- 
nity.  This  he  declined ;  accepting  however  (under  the  title 
of  vrparnyh^  ahroKp&rtap)  the  sole  direction  of  military  affairs. 
Upon  this  he  undertook  a  singular  enterprise,  *  thinking  it 
important  above  all  Uiings,  by  scaring  the  Lacedeemonians 
m  the  outset,  to  become  more  terrible  in  their  eyes  for  the 
Aiture.*  He  entered  Sparta  (an  unwalled  town,  and  there- 
fore of  easy  access)  by  night,  and  suspended  a  shield  upon 
the  temple  of  Athena  of  the  Brazen  House,  inscribed, '  Aris- 
tomenes to  the  goddess,  from  the  spoil  of  the  Spartans.* 

The  year  after  the  battle  of  Dene  a  second  engagement 
took  place  at  a  village  called  the  Boar's  Tomb.  The  Mes- 
senians  were  supported  by  auxiliaries  from  Elis,  Argos, 
Sicyon,  and  Arcadia ;  the  LacedsBmonians  by  Corinth  and 
two  minor  cities.  There  was  a  chosen  land  of  eighty  Messe- 
nians  who  formed  a  sort  of  body-guard  to  Aristomenes,  and 
fought  around  him ;  and  to  their  exertions  nrincipally  the 
Messenian  legends  ascribe  the  victory  gainea  on  this  occa- 


sion. At  theirheadAristomenesattackedandnmted,  after 
a  hard  fight,  the  flower  of  the  Spartan  troops  ranged  round 
their  king,  Anaxander.  Leaving  it  to  others  to  improve 
this  success,  he  led  his  companions  from  point  to  point, 
wherever  the  enemy  seemed  most  inclined  to  make  head ; 
and  finally  achieved  so  complete  a  victory,  that  the  Lace- 
dflsmonians  '  fled  without  shame,  no  longer  waiting  fbr  one 
another.*  Aristomenes  lost  his  shield  in  a  very  odd  way  in 
the  pursuit  (see  Pans.  iv.  16,  <»  Historical  Parallels,  i. 
p.  41),  and  we  might  conjecture  from  the  story,  that  the 
Messenians,  pressing  too  eagerly,  received  a  check. 

The  war  was  continued  in  a  series  of  predatory  incursions, 
in  the  course  of  which  some  romantic  adventures  are  told 
of  Aristomenes,  b.c.  604.  (Blair,  682.)  A  third  pitched  battle 
was  fought  at  Megaletaphrus  (the  Great  Ditch),  in  which 
the  treachery  of  Aristocrates,  prince  of  Orchomenus  in 
Arcadia,  and  commander  of  the  Arcadian  auxiliaries,  who 
was  bribed  by  the  LacedoDmonians,  led  to  the  entire  de- 
feat of  the  Messenians.  So  great  a  number  were  slain, 
that  '  having  before  expected  to  become  masters  instead 
of  slaves  of  the  LacedsBmonians,  they  now  gave  up  even 
the  hope  of  safety.'  Aristomenes  found  himself  too  weak 
to  maintain  his  ground  in  the  open  field,  or  even  to  de- 
fend the  inland  forts ;  and  he  withdrew  with  his  followers 
to  the  strong  hold  of  Eira  near  the  sea,  abandoning  to  the 
Lacedeemonians  all  the  country  except  a  strip  of  land  along 
the  coast,  held  by  the  Pylians  and  Methonseans.  From 
Eira  he  kept  up  a  war  of  constant  incursion  along  the  Laco- 
nian  border,  carrying  off  agricultural  produce  and  prisoners 
both  frt)m  Lacoma  itself  and  from  Messenia,  now  occupied 
bv  the  Lacedeemonians.  At  last  the  Lacedeemonians  were 
obliged  to  prohibit  the  cultivation  not  onlv  of  Messenia,  but 
of  the  borders  of  Laconia,  *  as  tilling  tne  land  rather  for 
those  who  were  in  Eira  than  for  themselves.' 

This  compelled  the  Messenians  to  seek  their  spoil  in  more 
distant  excuA-sions,  in  one  of  which  Aristomenes  was  taken 
prisoner,  and, cast,  with  several  of  his  companions,  into  a  pit 
called  Cieadas;  such  was  the  name  of  a  place  into  which 
criminals  at  a  later  period  were  thrown  at  Sparta.  All  but 
Aristomenes  were  killed  by  the  fall.  For  three  days  he  lay 
watting  the  slow  approach  of  death ;  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
his  eyes  being  accustomed  to  the  dim  light,  he  saw  a  fbx 
attracted  by  the  dead  bodies.  The  idea  of  escape  then 
suggested  itself;  he  caught  the  fox,  and  allowing  it  liberty 
enough  to  choose  its  own  i»ath>  was  conducted  along  a 
narrow  passage  terminating  in  a  crevice  just  wide  enough 
to  admit  the  animal.  He  enlarged  the  opening  with  his 
hands,  and  returned  to  Eira.  The  news  of  his  escape  soon 
spread  abroad ;  but  the  tale  was  so  singular  that  the  Lace- 
deemonians refrised  to  credit  it,  until  the  rout  of  a  body  of 
Corinthians,  with  great  slaughter,  on  their  march  to  join  in 
the  siege  of  Eira,  convincea  them  that  '  Aristomenes,  and 
no  other,  had  done  this.'  After  this  exploit,  he  offered 
for  the  second  time  to  the  Ithomtean  Jupiter  the  sacrifice 
called  hecatomphonia,  a  rite  peculiar  to  the  Messenians,  and 

ferformed  by  those  who  had  slain  a  hundred  men  in  battle, 
n  the  course  of  the  war  he  had  occasion  to  perform  it  a 
third  time. 

In  the  eleventh  year  of  the  siege  of  Eira,  the  f\ilfilment  of 
an  oracle  "warned  A^tomenes  that  the  contest  could  not  be 
much  longer  protracted.  The  Messenians  were  in  posses- 
sion of  some  mystical  treasure,  which,  if  preserved,  so  it  was 
said  by  oracles,  would  ensure  the  ultimate  restoration  of 
their  national  existence.  This  Aristomenes  buried  secretly 
in  the  most  desolate  part  of  Mount  Ithome,  hoping  that  the 
gods  who  had  hitherto  favoured  them  would  watch  over  this 
Uie  last  deposit  of  the  hopes  of  his  countrymen.  One  stormy 
night,  wh^  the  vigilance  of  the  Messenian  sentinels  was 
lulled  by  the  violence  of  the  tempest,  and  by  the  know- 
ledge that  Aristomenes,  confined  oy  a  wound,  was  unable 
to  exerci^  his  usual  superintendence,  the  Spartans,  warned 
by  a  deserter,  took  possession  of  the  walls.  When  the 
alarm  was  given,  the  Messenians  flew  to  arms,  and  for 
three  days  maintained  possession  of  the  place.  At  length, 
bein^  overmatched  in  numbers,  and  exhausted  by  constant 
fighting,  they  Ibund  it  necessary  to  abandon  the  place, 
^stomenes  collected  the  survivors,  and  placing  their  women 
and  children  in  the  midst,  demanded,  by  signs,  a  free  pas- 
sage. The  Spartans  opened  their  ranks  rather  than  en- 
counter the  onset  of  such  an  enemy  reduced  to  desperation. 
The  remnant  of  the  Messenians  took  shelter  with  their 
faithful  friends,  the  Arcadians.  Bent  on  avenging  his 
country,  Aristomenes  selected  600  men  of  approved  courage, 
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asd,  in  pMMnoe  of  the  Axcadiani,  asked  if  thay  vwre  ready 
U  die  wUh  hiiu,  to  obtain  that  end.  All  assented,  and  he 
diselosed  his  plan,  which  was  to  assault  Sparta  by  night, 
while  the  army  was  still  absent,  and,  if  they  could  get  pos- 
session of  the  city,  to  hold  it  as  a  pledge  for  the  restoration 
of  their  own  land ;  if  not,  to  meet  a  glorious  death.  Three 
hundred  Aroadmns  volunteered  to  join  them ;  but  the  enter- 
prise was  frustrated  by  the  traitor  Aristoorates,  who  sent 
intelligence  of  it  to  Sparta.  This  time,  however,  his  perfidy 
was  detected,  and  he  was  stoned  by  his  indignant  country- 
men. The  Messenians,  invited  to  join  in  the  execution, 
looked  towards  Aristomenes,  who  sat  weeping,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground ;  and  we  may  infer,  though  it  is  not  so 
stated  in  the  story,  that  according  to  the  old  legend  they 
withheld  their  hands. 

The  remnant  that  escaped  from  Eira,  joined  by  the  Mes- 
senians of  Pylos  and  Methone,  emigrated  in  a  body,  intend- 
ing to  seek  the  rich  island  of  Sardinia,  and  they  requested 
Aristomenes  to  put  himself  at  their  head.  This  he  declined, 
saying,  that  he  would  never  cease  to  war  against  the 
Laceckemonians,  and  that  he  was  sure  some  mischief  would 
be  continually  accruing  to  them  at  his  hands.  In  this 
hope  he  was  disappointed.  Damagetus,  prince  of  lalysus 
in  Rhodes,  being  advised  by  an  oracle  to  marry  the  daughter 
of  the  bravest  man  in  6recce,  selected  Aristomenes  as 
unquestionably  deserving  that  title.  Aristomenes  went  with 
his  daughter  to  Rhodes,  where  he  died,  unratified  in  his 
wish  of  striking  another  blow  at  Sparta,  The  exploits  of 
Aristomenes  formed  the  subject  of  a  poem  by  Hhianus,  in 
wbich  the  hero  made  as  conspicuous  a  figure  as  Achilles  in 
the  poem  of  Homer.  (Pausan.  book  iv.  6,  &c. ;  Mitfbrd, 
iv.  4 ;  Historical  Parallels.} 

ARISTO'PHANES,  a  celebrated  comic  poet  of  Athens, 
spn  qf  Philippus,  or  Philippides ;  his  first  play  was  exhibited 
on  the  Athenian  stage  b.c.  427,  and  his  la^t,  B.C.  388. 
There  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Athens,  though  Suidas  brin^  him  from  the  island  of 
Rhodes,  and  others  firom  iEgina,  where  he  certainly  pos- 
sessed some  property.  (See  Suidas*  ^Aptoro^^ivtjc,  for  the 
various  opinions  as  to  the  place  of  his  birth.)  He  had  three 
sons,  whose  names  are  recorded.  Of  his  private  history,  the 
few  £ftcts  which  have  been  transmitted  are  of  little  moment. 
Though  the  period  during  which  he  lived  was  full  of  trans- 
actions of  great  importance  in  the  eventful  history  of 
Grreece,  Aristophanes  does  not  appear  to  have  been  actively 
engaged  in  any  of  them.  His  life,  in  fact,  was  entirely  de- 
voted to  hterature,  and  the  numerous  plays  which  we  know 
him  to  have  produced  prove  that  his  attention  could  have 
been  occupied  with  little  else.  He  is  the  only  writer  of  the 
old  comedy  of  whom  we  have  any  considerable  remains,  and 
it  is  chietiy  through  his  works  that  we  are  able  to  form  an  opi- 
nion r^pecting  tnis  particular  species  of  dramatic  compc^- 
tion.  The  writers  of  the  old  comedy  sometimes  brought  real 
characters,  without  even  a  change  of  name,  upon  the  stage. 
At  first  sight,  the  power  thus  assumed  by  them  seems  of  a 
nature  incompatible  with  the  peace  and  security  of  society, 
but  in  reality  it  was  not  greater  than  that  possessed  by 
thQ  p«hlic  journals  of  the  present  day.  The  comic  writer, 
in  ihet.  may  be  considered  to  have  supplied  the  place  of  th^ 
journalist  ctf  modem  times ;  but  with  far  inferior  effect,  as 
the  times,  at  which  the  plays  were  represented,  were  at 
considerable  intervals,  and  they  could  only  be  witnessed  by 
a  limited  number.  We  believe,  too,  that  they  followed  ra- 
ther than  led  the  opinions  of  the  public,  and  that  they  did 
littLs  more  than  give  a  more  pointed  expression  and  a 
somewhat  wider  circulation  to  the  opinion  already  enter- 
tained of  the  individual  whom  they  satirized,  or  of  the  class 
whom  they  held  up  to  ridicule.  Neither  are  we  inclined  to 
aUow  ^at  they  exercised  much  influence  on  the  Athenians, 
or  ever  led  to  *any  important  decision.  It  was  the  oratoi; 
and  not  the  comic  writer, '  who  wielded  at  will  the  fierce 
democracy*  of  Athens. 

Aristophanes  was  the  authcnr  of  fifty-four  comedies  (Sui- 
das), of  which  eleven  have  been  preserved.  Suidas  enu- 
merates the  same  plays  that  we  now  possess,  and  mentions 
no  others  as  being  extant  In  the  fourth  year  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  b.c.  427,  the  poet  brought  out  his  first  play, 
entitled  AoiroXflc,  holding  up  to  public  contempt  the  cha- 
racter of  the  spendthrift ;  and  next  year  he  produced  the 
Bal>ylonians,  in  which  he  attacked  in  no  measured  terms 
the  demagogue  Cleon,  and  the  constituted  authorities  of 
Athens :  of  these  plays  we  possess  onlv  a  few  fragments. 
His  severe  treatment  of  Cleon  in  the  Babylonians  is  said  to 


have  eaoMd  the  demagoffue  to  ques^M  the  fMt  ef  Afb- 
tophapes  to  be  oonsidered  aoitiien  o^  Athens.  Aristopkanes 
was  tried,  and  came  off  victorious  by  repeating  tbe  twe 
verses  put  into  the  mouth  of  Telemachus  by  Homer,  when 
he  was  asked  whether  he  was  the  son  of  lllysses  *  *  My 
mother,*  replies  Telemachus, '  says  so,  but  I  know  net ;  for 
no  person  ever  yet  was  sure  as  to  his  parentage.*  (Ocfyss,  i. 
QU.)  This  story,  which  is  told  in  an  anonymous  life  of 
Aristophanes,  as  to  the  quotation  firom  Homer,  is  rather  a 
ridiculous  one. 

In  495,  during  the  sixth  year  of  the  BelopqBn^aii  war, 
he  gained  t)ie  first  prize  in  a  contest  witn  Bupd^  ^vA 
Oratinus :  his  play  waq  entitled  the  4chamianSt  m  ifhiqh 
he  recommended  to  the  Athenians  th^  cause  of  peace,  as 
openly  and  as  strongly  as  the  nature  of  the  people  whom  he 
addressed  would  permit  The  scene  lay  chiefiy  in  Achamcp, 
one  of  the  demi,  or  small  towns  of  Attict^ ;  ap4  ^^fi  plU^(  V 
had  in  view  was  pointed  out  by  introducing  on  the  stage  thp 
rustic  Dicseopolis,  who,  disapproving  of  the  obstinacy  of  his 
fellow-citiiens,  had  concluded  with  the  Spi^rtans  a  separate 
peace,  and  is  exhibited  in  the  fpll  enjoyment  of  its  fruits. 
The  result  of  the  opposite  line  of  conduct  is  shown  ip 
the  sufferings  of  Lamachus,  who  is  exposed  to  the  want  of 
the  first  necessaries  of  life,  and  writhing  under  severp 
wounds  received  in  the  field  of  battle.  There  is  ope  sceii^ 
in  particular  which  is  fiill  of  tha^  comic  humqur  fbr  which 
Anstophanes  is  so  distinguished.  It  is  v^  sort  of  AmoebiB^n 
dialo&;ue  between  Lamachus  and  Dic^polis.  The  conir 
man&  of  the  former  are  those  of  fi  man  preparing  tox  f 
campa:^ ;  the  responses  of  Dicspopolis  are  those  of1|  per- 
son making  ready  for  a  convivial  entertainment.  This  pl^| 
contains  a  bitter  satire  on  Peficles  for  his  attacfipienf  ^ 
Aspasia,  and  at  the  same  time  ^  Strong  testimony  tp  t|)d 
%igour  and  e|oquence  of  this  great  man.  (Acham,  bZi-^^A 

Aristophanes  hi^d  already  madp  the  demagpg^0  Cleou 
writhe  under  his  satire;  but  it  was  not  till  B.C.  424  |hat 
he  poured  forth  upon  him  the  f\ill  measure  or  his  wratb.  It 
was  in  that  y^ar  that  be  produced  the  KnighU,  or,  a^  Wi#T 
land  more  aptly  designates  it,  the  Demagogues^  the  mo^^ 
valuable,  perhaps,  oi  all  his  extent  plays.  He  |ield  i^p 
before  the  Athenian  people  a  faithftil  picture  of  th^ir  ojm 
character  with  a  boldness  which  we  canno^  but  admire, 
knowing,  as  we  do,  that  they  allowed  any  one  to  be  b^uug^i 
upon  the  stap  except  themselves.  Athens  is  representea  a^ 
a  house,  and  its  master  is  a  stupid  old  gentleman,  pemof 
(people) :  Nicias  and  Demosthei^es  are  his  slaves,  and  Q\to\) 
his  confidential  servant,  or  slave-driver ;  Agoracritus,  ^ 
sausage-seller,  is  the  person  whose  dfstiny  it  is  to  subvef t 
the  demagogue.  Thus  the  dramatis  personap  arft  few,  an<| 
the  plot  is  perhapA  still  more  meagre.  It  consists  of  huip>- 
liating  pictqres  of  Cleon,  and  a  succession  of  prooff  to  Ut- 
mos  tpat  this  favourite  servant  is  wholly  upworthj^  of  tlje 
trust  and  confidence  reposed  in  him.  A*  ^^  historical 
document,  however,  t^  play  cannot  be  too  highly  yalued, 
^B  furnishing  a  strong  f^nd  faithful  picture  of  on^  ^  t^^ 
most  singulf^r  naUons  of  antiquity.  It  gives  by  no  mcai)| 
a  favourable  view  of  their  character.  Cemus  is  irritable, 
jealous,  full  of  suspicions,  a  prey  to  superstition,  ficl^lf)  \^ 
his  opinions,  and  inconstant  in  his  pursuits ;  a  curious  mix* 
ture  of  acuteness  and  blindness,  oi  insolence  ^nd  servility. 
It  is  said  that  no  one  was  found  with  sufficient  perve  to 
act  the  part  of  Cleon,  or  to  make  a  mask  to  represent  him, 
and  that  Aristophanes  was  himself  obliged  to  appear  on 
the  stage  in  that  character  with  his  face  merely  painted' 
The  Knights  was  the  fint  play  that  Aristophanes  brougbl 
on  the  stage  in  his  own  name.  There  are  many  touches  in 
Arbuthnot's  John  Bull,  as  Mitford  remarks,  strongly  reaem- 
bUng  the  most  striking  traits  in  the  character  of  Demoa, 
the  personification  of  the  Athenians. 

Next  year,  B.C.  423,  he  produced  another  play,  the 
Clouds,  which  only  gained  the  third  prize,  though  in  later 
times  it  has  acquired  a  notoriety  whicn  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  enjoyed  at  first.  This  arose,  probably,  horn  ah  idea 
first  started  by  iBlian  in  one  of  his  gossiping  stories,  that  it 
was  a  main  cause  of  the  condemnation  of  Socrates  (see 
also  one  of  the  Greek  arguments  to  the  play) ;  but  w^«i  it 
is  known  that  the  philosopher  survived  the  satire  of  the 
poet  fer  upwards  of  twenty  years  (Sociutes  died  b.c.  3(^9), 
nothing  move  is  rs^ired  to  prove  the  untenable  natuva 
of  such  an  (pinion.  Still  it  is  probable  enough  diat  this 
play  may  have  done  serious  ii^ury  to  the  true  diaracter 
of  Soorates  among  the  populace  of  Athens.  It  oontaint 
a  powerful  and  severe  attack  on  the  schools  of  the  Mphista» 
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a  nM  of  philesephers  who  *  toxi^  inelie  Um  worse  If^ar 
W  betier  teasen;*  but  aothing,  la  oui  ju^ffmeiU,  oan 
justify  i\M  personid  attack  which  the  poet  makes  on  So- 
crates, whoee  diaraoter,  as  far  as  we  Oan  form  an  oplnioB 
of  it,  was  very  di£ferent  from  that  which  is  represetkted  in 
t^  play.  The  pk>t  is  siinple  and  clear;  it  is  wTooght  up 
in  a  masterly  style  by  a  variety  of  comic  incidents,  Und  the 
characters  are  full  of  humour.  Strepsiadea  is  the  molt  pro- 
minent: his  rustioity  stmngely  contrasts  iflih  the  pedan- 
try of  the  sophists.  His  son  has  mined  him  by  his  extra- 
▼agaBce,  and  he  is  willing  to  hsve  recourse  to  any  plan, 
however  unprincipled,  which  he  thinks  hkely  to  extricate 
himself  from  his  embarrassments.  He  imagines  tluit  he 
has  disGOvered  a  resource  in  the  school  of  Socmtes,  by  the 
sophistry  and  chicanery  of  whose  doctrines  h^  expeets  to 
be  relieved  from  the  dunning  of  his  creditors.  He  presents 
himself  before  the  philosopher,  whom  he  finds  suspended 
aloft  in  a  basket;  and  the  whole  dialogue  which  follows  be- 
tween two  eharacters  so  forcibly  contrasted  is  conceived  in 
tne  very  best  style  of  the  author.  At  last,  however,  Strep- 
siades  is  convinced  that  his  genius  does  pot  lie  in  that 
direction,  and  he  determines  to  send  his  son  Pheidippides  to 
benefit  by  the  philosopher's  instructions.  The  youth  makes 
great  proficiency,  which  he  shows  in  his  dealings  with  his 
creditors  and  by  beating  his  fatber,  and  then  trymg  to  eon- 
Tinoe  the  old  sentleman  that  it  is  all  right.  The  play  doses 
with  Strepsiades  setting  fire  to  the  school-house  of  Socrates 
ifpwTiffTripiov),  and  burning  out  all  the  disciples ;  a  significant 
mnt,  which,  coupled  with  uie  concluding  verses  of  the  play, 
WM  well  calculated  to  raise  a  religious  persecution  against 
Socrates.  Cratinus,  whom  Aristophanes  in  his  Knights  had 
represented  ad  sunk  into  a  state  of  dotage,  gained  tbe  yie^ 
tory  over  the  Clouds.  This  play  was  caricatured  bv  Eupolis, 
but  it  did  not  prevent  the  poet  ftt)m  labouring  to  improve 
his  first  idea,  and  it  is  probably  the  amend^  copy  which 
1^  now  possess.  (See  this  point  discussed  by  Wieland,  Ait, 
if  Us,  ii.  2 ;  and  by  Hermann,  Presf.  xix. ;  see  also  the 
Clbudi  of  Aristophanes,  by  F.  G.  Welcker.) 

Ih  B.C.  422  appeared  the  Wasps,  an  attack  upon  the 
jurlsprudencie  of  Athens,  levelled  ehiefly  at  that  numeroUs 
class  of  citizens  who  gained  a  livelihooa  by  executing  the 
office  of  diciast — an  office  somewhat  resembling  that  of  our 
Westminster  special  jurymen ;  but  the  parall^,  to  be  com- 
plete, ^ould  require  that  the  same  snecial  iurymen  should 
oe  almost  daily  in  attendance,  and  snould  be  eager  to  dis- 
charge the  duty.  There  cannot  be  said  to  be  any  plot. 
Philoclteh  is  described  as  absolutely  phrensied  wim  that 
passion  of  iihxch  all  his  countrymen  partook — a  tasto  for 
litigation  and  frequenting  the  courts  of  law.  His  son 
Bdelycleon  endeavours  to  reclaim  him ;  but  force,  persuasion, 
and  argument,  are  all  tried  in  vain.  The  son  is  nearly  driven 
to  dtjspiir  by  the  obstinacy  and  prejudices  of  his  fatner,  and 
at  last  fklls  upon  a  scheme  whicn  promises  to  extricate  him 
from  his  difficulties,  fie  proposes  to  convert  his  house  into 
a  court  of  justice,  and  to  supply  it  with  all  suitable  pomp. 
The  old  getitleman  is  pleased  with  the  scheme,  and  the 
theft  of  a  Sicilian  cheese  by  a  house-dog  enables  him  to 
pot  it  itito  immediate  execution.  To  unc^tand  this  play 
requires  a  minute  accjuaintance  with  the  manners  of  the 
AtnetriiltlS,  and  also  with  their  judicial  system.  This  play 
furnished  Racine  with  the  idea  of  his  Plaideurs, 

The  play  of  the  Birds  was  exhibited,  B.C.  414,  in  the 
sevtinteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnestan  war,  and  during  the 
absence  of  the  Salaminia,  an  official  ship  which  was  despatched 
to  brmg  back  Alcibiades  from  Sicily.  (Thucyd.  vi.  33.  See 
Alci^I  ADRS.)  Nearly  every  writer  on  this  play,  we  believe, 
has  found  it  almost  impossible  to  say  what  is  the  leading 
idea  of  the  plot ;  and  consequently  many  critics  have  pro- 
nounced an  unfavourable  opinion  on  it.  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin  (1827)  there 
ii  an  essay  by  Suvfern  on  the  Birds  of  Aristophanes,  the 
object  of  Which  is  to  demonstrate  that  the  key  to  the  true  in- 
terpfetation  of  the  |>lay  is  only  to  be  found  by  referring  to 
the  date  of  the  exhibition  and  the  mission  of  the  Salaminia. 
VTe  understand  that  Mr.  W.  Hamilton  is  preparing  a  trans- 
latttfh  of  Siiverb*s  essay. 

lit  B.C.  406  appeared  the  B-ogs,  'm  which  Anstophan^t 
attacks,  trhh  litUe  generosity,  the  poet  SuHpldci,  who  had 
Idiely  difed.  Bacchus  descends  to  the  lnf«^rnal  regions  iti 
siENtrch  of  a  good  tragic  writer,  and  after  liHtening  to  a  trial 
oT  skill  between  ^schylus  and  £uripid^S|  decides  that  th^ 
dierits  of  the  fbrmer  are  far  superior  to  those  of  the  latter. 

The  beet  of  his  other  extant  wthrks  is  the  Piutm^  which 


appeared  ftrst  in  b.<3.  49$,  and  again  t<irefitf  yean  aflMrwMsi 
B.C.  388.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  old  eomedy^  ner 
does  it  appear  to  have  any  reference  to  political  su^)^tS, 
being  intended  probably  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  Pro- 
vidence in  its  ordinary  distributions  of  wealth,  and  to  show 
the  great  tendency  of  riches  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  those 
who  possess  them.  The  choral  ptrts  of  the  Plutus  ai<e  lost, 
or  at  least  do  not  exist,  and  it  contains  no  Parabasis.  The 
other  plays  which  have  been  preserved  are  the  Peace  (B*e. 
419);  ThesmophorioMusa  (b.g.  411),  an  attack  on  Buri- 
pides,  in  which  the  plot  is  better  managed  than  in  most  of 
the  other  plays ;  LffsiatnUe  (b.c.  411);  Eocksiagwm  (b.c. 
392). 

Aristophanes  is  distinguished  by  the  exuberance  (rf  his 
wit,  his  inexhaustible  fund  of  comic  humour,  and  the  AtUe 
purity  and  great  simplicity  of  his  language.  He  Hstroduces, 
when  it  suits  his  purpose,  every  variety  of  dialect,  coins  new 
expressions  for  the  occasion,  makes  bad  puns  without  ceasing^ 
a^  displays,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  riches  and  beauties  of 
the  Greek  language.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  t}iat 
his  wit  is  frequently  of  a  kind  which  cannot  be  rushed 
by  the  taste  of  the  present  age,  partly  because  his  allusions 
are  sometimes  necessarily  objure,  and  partly,  also,  because 
they  are  grossly  obscene.  Indeed,  Uie  indecency  of  his 
allusions  and  the  indelicacy  of  his  expressions  can  only  bo 
excused  because  it  was  the  fault  of  the  time  and  people 
among  whom  he  lived,  and  others  were  probably  worse  than 
himself.  The  exact  rank  which  he  o\ight  to  hold  among 
antient  comic  writers  it  is  difficult  to  assign,  as  none  of  their 
entire  works  have  been  preserved;  but  if  we  are  inclined  to 
trust  the  judgment  of  Plutarch,  he  was  in  every  respect  in- 
ferior to  Menander,  (vol.  ix.  p.  387,  ed.  ReiskO  t^lato, 
however,  is  said  to  have  had  a  high  admiration  of  Aristo- 
phanes, and  recommended  the  perusal  of  his  plays  to  Did-  < 
nysius  the  younger  as  the  best  mode  of  aoquirimz  the  purity 
of  the  Attic  dialect.  So  fond,  indeed,  was  Plato  of  his 
Works,  that  they  are  said  to  have  been  found  under  his 
pillow  after  his  death.  {Vit,  Anonym.) 

The  plays  of  Aristophanes,  especially  in  the  choral  parte, 
often  contain  passages  of  great  poetical  beau^,  but  his  sub- 
ject did  not  allow  such  eflforte  to  be  either  frequent  or  of 
any  great  length.  We  doubt,  indeed,  if  he  was  capable  of 
any  continued  effort  of  this  description,  as  we  observe  a  kind 
of  mock  solemnity  in  most  of  the  poetical  parts ;  and  he 
could  not  long  refrain  from  a  joke,  or  some  oblique  stroke  of 
satire.  Where  Aristophanes  appears  to  be  speaking  in  his 
own  person,  he  is  the  advocate  of  morality,  and  the  unsparing 
censurer  of  the  gross  and  degrading  habite  of  many  of  his 
countrymen.  He  was  a  friend  to  peace,  and,  to  his  credit, 
the  enemy  of  Cleon.  The  real  test  of  his  character  must  be 
the  Clouds.  We  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  esteem  the 
character  of  Socrates,  and  at  the  same  time  to  beUeve  that 
Aristophanes  was  an  honest  man.  All  the  explanations 
and  apologies  with  respect  to  this  exhibition  of  Socrates 
appear  to  us  unsatisfactory.  Probably,  like  many  wits  of 
his  own  and  subsequent  ages,  Aristophanes  had  neither  the 
abihty  nor  the  turn  of  mind  which  Would  qualify  him  to  in- 
vestigate the  principles  of  moral  science,  and  he  may  have 
turned  the  philosopher  into  ridicule  without  knowing  or 
caring  what  nis  doctrines  were.  Aristophtines  often  intro- 
duces the  gods  in  the  most  degrading  situations,  and  he 
makes  an  undisguised  mockery  of  all  the  deities  of  Olympus. 
How  this  was  tolerated,  even  in  his  age,  it  is  difficult  to 
understend. 

There  are  numerous  editions  of  the  plays  of  Aristophanes. 
The  first  edition  was  printed  at  the  Aldine  press  in  Venice, 
1498,  fol.,  contoining  only  nine  plays.  The  Thesmophori- 
azus€B  and  Lysistrate  were  wanting.  The  edition  of  Kuster 
contains  the  valuable  Scholia.  One  of  the  most  complete, 
containing  a  Latin  version,  an  index,  and  a  large  collec- 
tion of  notes,  is  that  of  Bekker,  in  5  vols.  8vo.  Lend.  1829. 
Bekker's  text  is  founded  On  the  collation  of  two'exceedingly 
good  MSS.,  the  Ravenna  and  the  Venetian,  which  were 
unknown  to  the  earUer  editors.  It  contains  also  the  Scholia. 
The  valuable  Schoha  on  Aristophanes  have  been  lately 
pubUshed  by  Dindorf,  3  vols.  Lips.  1826.  fihe  Knights, 
Achames,  and  the  Wasps,  have  been  translated  into  English 
V«rse  by  Mitehell  (London,  1822);  and  tiie  CloMfe,  more 
siiccessfiiUy,  by  Cumberland  (1797).  Thete  ftps  Sevwtl 
prose  translations  of  single  plays ;  Plutus,  by  Fielditig  ftnd 
Young ;  the  Birds,  by  a  Member  of  one  of  the  UntteraitiM 
(London,  1812) ;  Achamians,  Knights,  WoMt  and  J9inir, 
by  a  Graduate  of  Oxford  (Oxfbrd,  1889).    Aristoiihilnw  ib 
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tMiialaiMi  into  Frencli  by  PainsmeC  de  Sivrf  (1 784),  4  vols. 
8vo.;  into  German  by  Voss  (Brunswick,  1821);  and  the 
Cloudi  and  Progs  by  Welker  (Giessen  and  Darmstadt, 
1810,  1812).  Wieland  translated  the  Achames,  Clouds, 
Kntghist  and  Birds,  (See  Rotscher,  Aristophanes  und  sein 
Zeitalter;  sine  PMlologisch-Philos,  Abhandlung  zur  Al- 
tertkum^fbrschung,    Berlin,  1827.) 

ARISTOTHANES  of  Byzantium,  the  pupU  of  CaUi- 
maohuB  and  Zenodotus,  the  master  of  Aristarcnus,  and  the 
founder  of  the  Alexandrine  school  of  criticism,  was  perhaps 
bom  about  B.C.  240,  or  somewhat  later.  It  is  not  known 
at  what  time  he  removed  to  Alexandria,  but  probably  he 
went  there  young.  (See  Suidas,  *Apurro^vi|c.)  The  inven- 
tion of  the  Greek  accents  is  attributed  to  Aristophanes,  and 
the  introduction  of  a  system  of  punctuation.  He  was  the 
first  who  attempted  to  arrange  the  Greek  writers  into  classes, 
aceofding  to  the  branches  on  which  they  wrote,  separating 
those  of  the  highest  authority  from  writers  of  inferior  merit. 
Tliis  canon  of  classical  writers  was  afterwards  corrected  and 
oon  firmed  by  his  pupil  Aristarohus.  The  immense  number 
of  works  already  extant  in  that  age  rendered  some  critical 
enumeration  and  classification  of  them  necessary,  and 
perhaps  we  are  indebted  to  Aristophanes  and  his  more 
distinguished  pupil,  not  only  for  the  purer  text,  but  also  for 
the  preservation  of  many  of  the  best  writers,  which,  if  they 
had  not  been  stamped  with  their  approbation,  mi^ht  have 
been  neglected  for  those  of  inferior  merit.  But  it  is  also 
probable,  as  it  has  been  remarked,  that  many  writers  of  the 
second  class  fell  into  undeserved  neglect,  and  ceased  to  be 
copied  in  consequence  of  being  excluded  from  the  canon. 
[See  Aristarchus.] 

Nothing  of  Aristophanes  remains  except  what  may  form 
m  part  of  the  large  commentary  of  Eustathius,  the  Venice 
Scholia,  &c.  (See  VUloison's  Scholia,  II.  i.  298,  424,  £cc. 
where  Aristophanes*  edition  of  the  Iliad  is  referred  to.) 
Aristophanes  wrote  a  work  on  Svyycvura,  or '  terms  implying 
relationship*  (see  Eustath.  II.  z.  p.  648 ;  who  also  quotes 
other  works  written  by  Aristarchus).  A  mere  fragment  of 
Aristophanes  is  printed  in  Boissonade*s  ^Emfupur/iol  of 
£[erodian,  1819,  8vo. 

See  a  passage  in  AthensBus  (book  xiiL  p.  583,  Cas^ub.) 
apparently  referring  to  a  work  by  this  Aristophanes. 

ARISTOTLE  (the  Greek  form  of  the  name  is  Arist6teles) 
was  bom  at  Stageira  (the  name,  before  Aristotle*s  time,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  Siageirus),  a  town  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Btrymonic  g^ulf  in  Chalcidice,  in  the  first  year  of  the  ninety- 
ninth  olympiad,  or  b.c.  384.  Nicomachus,  the  friend  and 
physician  of  Amyntas  II.,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  the  au- 
thor of  some  medical  treatises  now  lost,  was  his  father ;  his 
mother  was  named.Phostis ;  and  they  both  belonged  to  the 


Bart  of  Afflrtiiilib  firan  ft  Sm  ttatw  of  the  nahinl  site  in  the  Spad^ 
ftt  B4NM.  «ignvc4  la  Maffei's  work  on  the  SteiuM  of  Rone,  pL  18S.  (See 
VlMoati,  rc0»ografki0  Orecqw,  vol.  I.  p.  188.) 

noe  or  clan  of  the  Asclepiadse,  who  were  supposed  to  derive 
their  origin  firom  Asclepios  or  >Esculapius,  the  God  of  Heal- 
ing, and  of  whose  members  many  practised  the  medical  art 
AriBtoUe  loft  both  his  parents  at  an  early  iperiod  of  his  life : 


his  &dier*s  relations  with  Amyntaa  appear,  however,  to 
have  produced  an  acquaintance  between  nimand  Philip,  the 
son  of  Amyntas,  which  was  probably  one  of  the  reasons  why 
that  prince,  when  he  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Mace- 
donia, chose  Aristotle  as  the  preceptor  of  his  son  Alexander. 
After  the  death  of  his  parents,  he  was  brought  up  under  the 
care  of  Proxenus,  a  citizen  of  Atameus,  a  city  of  Mysia  in 
Asia  Minor,  but  who  was  then  settled  at  Sta^ira.  AristoUe 
testified  his  gratitude  to  Proxenus  and  his  wife  by  directing 
in  his  will  that  statues  of  them,  as  of  his  parents,  should  be 
set  up  at  his  expense :  he  likewise  educated  their  son  Nica- 
nor,  to  whom  he  gave  his  daughter  Pythias  in  marriage. 

In  his  eighteenth  year  (Olymp.  ciiL  2,  b.c.  367)  Aristotle 
left  Stageira,  and  went  to  Athens,  the  centre  of  letters  and 
learning  in  Ghneeoe,  attracted  thither  doubtless  in  great  part 
by  the  .fame  of  the  philosopher  Plato.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  during  the  first  three  years  of  his  residence 
there  Plato  was  absent  on  a  visit  to  Sicily.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Aristotle  paid  a  particular  attention  to 
anatomy  and  medicine,  as  appears  both  from  his  extant 
and  what  we  know  of  his  lost  writings ;  and  it  may  be 
possible  (as  is  indicated  by  some  statements  of  antient 
writers)  that  in  his  youth  he  practised,  like  Locke,  the 
healing  art :  but  he  must  from  an  early  age  have  devoted 
his  whole  time  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  the  investi- 
gation of  nature,  and  have  abandoned  aU  thoughts  of  an 
exclusively  professional  career.  His  eagerness  for  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  his  extraorainary  acuteness 
and  sagacity,  doubtless  attracted  Plato's  attention  at  an  eariy 
period :  thus  we  are  told  tiiat  his  master  called  him  the  in- 
tellect qf  the  school,  and  his  house  the  house  qfthe  reader; 
that  he  said  that  Aristotle  required  the  curb,  while  Xeno- 
crates  (a  fellow-disciple)  required  the  spur :  some  of  which 
traditions  are  probably  true.  We  are  likewise  informed  that, 
when  reading^,  he  used  to  hold  a  brazen  ball  in  his  hand 
over  a  basin,  in  order  that,  if  he  fell  asleep,  he  miffht  be 
awaked  by  the  noise  which  it  made  in  falling.  Al&ough 
Aristotle  did  not,  during  Plato's  life,  set  up  any  school  in 
opposition  to  his  master  (as  some  writers  have  &lsely 
stated),  he  taught  publicly  in  the  art  of  rhetoric,  and  by - 
this  means  became  the  rival  of  the  celebrated  Isocratea 
[see  IsocRATEs],  whom  he  appears  (although  then  at  a 
very  advanced  age)  to  have  attacked  with  considerable  vio- 
lence, and  to  have  treated  with  much  contempt  Cenhiso- 
dorus,  a  disciple  of  Isocrates,  wrote  a  treatise  in  four  oooks 
to  defend  his  master  against  Aristotle's  attacks,  in  which  he 
likewise  char^  that  philosopher  with  degrading  himself 
by  the  composition  of  a  work  on  proverbs :  whence  we  leam 
that  Aristotle  published  some  writings  during  the  lifetime 
of  his  master. 

Aristotle  remained  at  Athens  till  Plato's  death  in  b.c. 
347,  having  at  that  time  reached  his  thirty-seventh  year. 
Many  stories  are  preserved  by  the  antient  compilers  of  anec- 
dotes respecting  the  enmity  between  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
caused  by  the  ingratitude  of  the  disciple,  as  well  as  by  cer- 
tain peculiarities  of  his  character  whicn  were  displeasing  to 
the  master.  But  these  rumours  appear  to  us  to  have  no 
other  foundation  than  the  known  variance  between  the  opi- 
nions and  mental  habits  of  the  two  philosophers ;  and  parti- 
cularly the  opposition  which  AristoUe  made  to  Plato's  cha- 
racteristic doctrine  of  ideas :  whence  it  was  inferred  that 
there  must  have  been  an  interruption  of  their  friendly  rela- 
tions. The  probability  however  is,  that  Aristotle,  at  wh^tr 
ever  time  he  may  have  formed  his  philosophical  opinions, 
had  not  published  them  in  an  authoritative  shape.  Of  entered 
into  any  public  controversy,  before  his  master  s  death ;  in  his 
Nicomacnean  Ethics  moreover,  which  w^  probably  one  of 
his  latest  works,  he  says,  that  *  it  is  painfril  to  him  to  refute 
the  doctrine  of  ideas,  as  it  had  been  introduced  by  persons 
who  were  his  friends ;  nevertheless,  that  it  is  his  duty  to  dis- 
regard such  private  feelings ;  for  both  philosophers  and  truth 
bemg  dear  to  him,  it  is  right  to  give  the  preference  to  truth.* 
(i.  6.)  He  is  likewise  stated  to  have  erected  an  altar  to  his 
master,  inscribing  on  it  that  he  was  a  man  *  whom  the 
wicked  ought  not  even  to  praise.'  It  has  moreover  been  sup 
TOsed  that  Aristotle  was  the  author  of  the  calumny,  that 
Socrates  had  married  a  second  wife  during  the  lifetime  of 
his  first ;  but  the  charge  rests  on  the  inaccuracy  of  Diogenes 
Laertius,  Plutareh,  and  other  late  writers,  who  have  misre- 
presented a  passage  from  Aristotle's  work  on  Nobility,  pre- 
served in  StobsBus,  which  treatise,  it  should  be  observed,  is 
attributed  to  Aristotle  on  veVy  doubtfid  authority.  (See 
Luzac,  Lectiones  Attic€P,  DeDigama  Socratis,  §  4.) 
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It  appean  iliat  during  Aristotle  s  first  residence  at  Athens 
be  was  employed  on  an  embassy  to  Philip,  to  whom  he  was 
attached  by  a  double  tie,  as  being  both  a  Macedonian  subject 
and  the  son  of  his  friend  and  physician.  It  is  also  stated  ihoi 
be  was  the  means  of  obtaining  from  PhiUp  some  favours  for 
the  Athem'ans.  His  departure  from  Athens  at  the  time  of 
Piatos  death  may  therefore  not  improbably  have  been 
eaused  by  the  enmity  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians, 
which  arose  at  that  time  from  a  successful  attack  on  Olyn- 
tiius  by  the  former.  It  may  likewise  have  originated  m>m 
the  circumstance  that  Speusippus,  the  nephew  of  Plato,  and 
not  Aristotle,  suooeeded  him  as  head  of  the  academy.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  Aristotle,  together  with  his  fellow-disciple, 
Xenoorates,  a  man,  as  it  appears,  of  very  rare  excellence,  went 
at  tbda  time  to  the  court  of  Hermeias,  the  prince  of  Atar- 
nens,  who  had  previously  received  instruction  in  rhetoric 
from  Aristotle  at  Athens,  and  now  invited  his  former  master 
to  Asia  Minor.  Hermeias  was  a  eunuch,  and  had  been 
the  domestic  slave  of  a  banker ;  but  having  returned  frt>m 
Athens,  where  he  received  a  liberal  education  under  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  he  suooeeded  with  Eubulus  in  liberating  from 
the  Persian  yoke  Atameus  and  the  neighbouring  territory, 
<tf  whidii,  after  the  death  of  Eubulus,  he  remained  sole  ruler. 
After  Aristotle  had  resided  three  years  at  Assus,  a  town 
near  Atarneus,  Hermeias  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mentor,  a 
Greek  general  in  the  Persian  service,  by  whom  he  was  deli- 
vered to  Artaxerxes  Oohus,  and  by  him  put  to  death.  Upon 
the  death  of  their  protector,  Aristotle  and  Xenocrates  lied 
firom  Assus,  and  the  former  took  refuge  in  Mytilene,  the 
ehief  city  of  the  neighbouring  island  of  Lesbos  (Olymp.  oviii. 
4,  B.C.  345).  Aristotle  moreover,  seeing  that  Pythias,  the 
mster  of  Hermeias,  would,  if  she  were  left  behind,  be  ex- 
posed to  the  utmost  misery,  when  the  country  came  to  be 
occupied  by  the  Persian  soldiery,  and  actuated  not  only 
by  his  friendship  for  Hermeias,  but  also  by  the  excellent 
cbaractmr  and  disposition  of  Pythias,  made  her  his  wife,  and 
saved  her  from  the  enemy  by  a  rapid  flight  (This  account 
is  given  by  Aristocles  the  peripatetic,  from  Aristotle*s  lost 
eputles  to  Antipater  ap.  Euseb.  Prop.  Evan^.  xv.  d.  793, 
A.  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  610,  calls  Pythias  tbe^  mece  of  Her- 
meias ;  perhaps  she  was  his  adoptive  sister.)  For  the  pa- 
triotic and  philosophic  prince,  tiius  destroyed  bv  the  trea- 
chery of  a  Greek  renegade,  Aristotle  *  had  a  fervent  and 
sincere  affection,  and  he  dedicated  to  his  memory  a  beautiful 
poem,  still  extant,  which,  on  account  of  the  adnuration  which 
oe  expresses  in  it  for  the  virtues  of  his  lost  friend,  gave 
rise  at  a  late  period  of  his  life  to  the  absurd  charge  that  he 
had  deified  a  mortal,  and  was  thus  guilty  of  impiety.  His 
wifo  Pythias  died  a  few  years  afterwards  in  Macedonia, 
leaving  him  a  daughter  of  the  same  name :  he  then  took  to 
his  bed  a  domestic  slave  named  Herpyllis,  and  by  her  he 
had  a  son,  ISlicomachus,  to  whom  he  addressed  his  great 
work  on  Ethics. 

After  two  years*  stay  at  Mytilene,  Aristotle  was  (in  Olymp. 
cix.  2.  B.C.  342)  invited  by  Philip  to  Macedonia  to  superin- 
tend the  education  of  his  son  Alexander,  then  fourteen  years 
old.  There  can  be  no  dou,bt  that  much  of  what  was  admi- 
rable in  tfte  character  of  Alexander  the  Great  is  attributable 
to  the  influence  of  Aristotle.  His  love  of  literature,  his 
operation  of  ereat  poets  (instanced  in  his  sparing  the  house 
(Of  Pindar  in  tne  destruction  of  Thebes,  and  his  destination 
of  Uie  precious  casket  in  the  Persian  spoils  to  the  works  of 
Homer),  bi3  fondness  for  physical  and  even  medical  pursuits, 
find  hi^  intin^acy  with  philosophers,  were  all  doubtless  the 
fruits  of  AristQtfes  instruction,  and  distinguish  him  most 
advantageously  from  those  illiterate  and  brutal  conouerors 
who  have  been  the  scourge  of  the  human  race.  Lord  Bacon, 
in  his  Advancement  of  Learning,  after  citing  some  of  Alex- 
ander s  wise  saYing%  adds,  that  he  considers  him  '  not  as 
Alexander  the  Great,  but  as  Aristotle's  scholar.'  The  same 
sentiment  is  likewise  expressed  in  the  following  epigrsum : 

Mastmai  hia  rtfoa,  doetlMiinasUle  •opbomm^ 

Mafnus  Alesiuader,  mi^r  AristotelM, 
IKtetiti  Altxaodrain  meliorem  reddidit  iUe, 

Noa  hk  maiofna  B«fpi»  Aristotelem. 

Two  letters  between  Alexander  and  Aristotle  are  pre- 
served by  Phitarch  (Vit.  Alex,  c.  vii.),  and  ^lus  (3eilius 
(XX.  5),  in  ^  first  of  which  Alexander  reproaches  his  master 
with  having  made  public  the  treatises  which  had  served  for 
his  education,  as  he  wished  to  surpass  other  men  not  less  in 
knowledge  tiian  in  power.  To  this  Aristotle  replies,  that 
'  they  have  been  published  and  not  published :  for  that 
they  are  only  intdligible  to  those  who  have  heard  him 


explain  them.*  Even  if  the  suspicions  of  some  writers  that 
these  letters  are  spurious  should  be  approved,  stiH  there 
would  remain  no  doubt  of  the  important  influence  exercised 
by  Aristotle  on  the  mind  of  Alexander :  it  is  likewise  stated 
that  he  advised  his  pupil  to  consider  all  the  Greeks  as  his 
friends,  and  all  barbarians  (or  foreigners)  as  his  enemies : 
a  maxim  of  policy  which  Alexander  unquestionably  fol- 
lowed, so  flair  as  the  direction  of  his  conquests  was  con- 
cerned, and  which  affrees  remarkably  with  Aristotle's  views 
as  developed  in  the  first  part  of  his '  Polities.*  It  was  during 
his  residence  with  Alexander  that  Philip  re-established  his 
native  town,  Stageire,  which  bad  been  demolished  in  war ; 
in  memory  of  which  benefit  the  Stagirites  consecrated  a 
festival,  AristoUHa,  to  their  great  fellow-citizen,  and  called 
a  month  after  his  name. 

Alexander  probably  did  not  enjoy  Aristotle's  instruction 
for  more  than  three  or  four  years :  as  fW>m  his  seventeenth 
or  eighteenth  year  his  time  was  almost  entirely  occupied 
with  public  affairs  and  war.  In  B.C.  336,  when  Philip  was 
assassinated,  he  succeeded  to  ^e  throne  of  Macedonia,  and 
two  years  afterwards  he  began  his  expedition  into  Asia, 
when  he  parted  for  the  last  time  fVom  his  master,  who  . 
went  to  Atnens,  having  previously  recommended  to  him  as 
a  oomi>ank>n  in  his  campaigns  a  near  relation  of  his  own, 
the  philosopher  Callisthenes,  who  had  received  his  instruc- 
tion with  Alexander.  Xenocrates  had  two  years  before 
suooeeded  Speusippus  in  the  academy ;  Aristotle,  however, 
on  his  arrival  at  Athens,  resolved  to  open  a  school,  and 
chose  a  house  which  fh>m  its  proximity  to  the  temple  of 
Apollo  Lyceius  was  called  the  Lvceum,  Attached  to  this 
building  was  a  garden  with  walks  (in  Greek  penpatoi), 
where  Aristotle  med  to  deliver  his  instruction  to  his  disciples ; 
whence  his  school  obtained  the  name  of  tlie  Peripaieiic,  It 
appears  that  his  habit  was  to  give  one  lecture  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day  on  the  abstruser  parts  of  his  philosophy  to 
his  more  advanced  scholars,  which  was  called  the  mornmg 
walk,  and  lasted  till  the  hour  when  people  drest  and 
anointed  themselves ;  and  another  lecture,  called  the 
evening  toalk,  on  more  popular  subjects,  to  a  larger  and 
less  select  class.  It  was  probably  during  the  thirteen 
years  of  his  second  residence  at  Athens  that  Aristotle  com- 
posed or  completed  the  greater  part  of  his  works  which  have 
descended  to  our  days :  the  foundation  of  most  of  them  was 
doubtless  laid  at  an  early  period  of  his  life;  but  they  appeioir 
to  have  been  gradually  formed,  and  to  have  received  conti- 
nual additions  and  corrections.  Among  the  works  which 
especially  belong  to  this  period  of  his  life  are.  his  treatises 
on  natural  history ;  which,  as  has  been  correctly  observed 
by  a  late  writer  on  this  subject  (Dr.  Kidd,  Bridgewater 
Treaiiee,  <^.,  p.  299),  are  not  to  be  considered  as  contain- 
ing the  result  of  his  own  observations  <mly,  b^t  as  a  col- 
lection of  all  that  had  been  observed  by  others  as  well  as 
by  himself.  It  is  stated  by  PUny  (Nat.  HieL  viiL  7)  that 
*  Alexander  the  Great,  being  smitten  with  the  desire  of 
knowing  the  natures  of  animals,  ordered  several  thousand 
persons,  over  the  whole  of  Asia  and  Greece,  who  lived  by 
hunting,  bird-catching,  and  fishing,  or  who  had  th^  care  of 
parks,  herds,  hives,  stews,  and  aviaries,  to  furnish  Aristotle 
with  materials  for  a  work  on  animals.*  We  are  likewise 
informed  that  Aristotle  received  from  Alexander  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  800  talents  to  prosecute  his  researches  in  natu- 
ral history— a  circumstanee  which  did  not  escape  the  malice 
of  his  traducers,  who  censured  him  for  receiving  gifts  fVom 
princes.  {Athenaus,  ix.  p.  398  [eomp.  Boeckh's  Economy 
of  Athene,  vol.  i.  p.  20].  Seneca  De  Vita  Beata,  c.  27. 
i£lian.  Far,  Hist.  v.  19,  who  states  that  Philip  fUrmshed 
Aristotle  with  large  sums  of  money  for  his  history  of  ani- 
mals, has  doubtless  confounded  the  father  and  son.)  Cal- 
listhenes, who,  as  we  have  already  seen,  attended  Alex- 
ander in  hiB  expedition  to  Asia,  sent  from  Babylon  to  Aris- 
totle, in  compliance  with  his  previous  ii^unctions,  the  astro- 
nomical observations  which  were  preserved  in  that  antieut 
city,  and  which,  according  to  the  statement  of  Porphyrins, 
reached  back  as  for  as  1903  years  before  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Gkeat;  that  is*  2234  years  before  the  Chri«tian 
era.  (Simplicius  in  Arittot.  de  Coelo,  fol.  123  A.  L  18,  ed. 
Aid.  1627.  The  transmission  of  the  observations  to  Aris- 
totle is  stated  by  Simplicius  as  a  known  fact :  the  length  of 
time  he  gives  on  the  authorit]^  of  Porphyrins.  See  Bailly, 
Histotre  de  t  Atironomie  Ancienne,  hv.  4.  ^claircissemens, 
i  17-23.  On  Aristotle's  astronomicsd  knowledge,  see  Bailly, 
ibid,  liv.  9.  $  1 0,  U .)  The  fact  that  astronomictd  observations 
of  considerable  antiquity  were  sent  from  Babylon  to  Aristotle 
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(though  they  are  nowhere  mentioned  in  his  extant  writings) 
fajpfeirtto  tie  undoubted:  the  epoch  from  whkh  they  date 
tt  hdwttver  uncertain,  and  is  variously  stated  by  antient 
initers.  (See  Pliny,  Nat,  Hist.  vii.  56.  explained  by  Bailly, 
ibid.  liv.  4.  ficlaircissemens  }  1 8.)  We  know  from  Cicero 
\de  Rep.  i.  1 6)  that  astronomical  observations  were  sometimes 
Calculated  back  by  thfe  antient  priests ;  and  consequently 
that  obsenrations  stated  to  be  of  remote  antiauity  may  not 
be  less  &bulou8  Uian  the  adventures  of  early  kings  and 
heroes. 

Aristotle  had  at  this  time  reached  the  most  prosperous 
period  of  his  life.  The  founder  and  leader  of  the  principal 
•chool  of  Greece,  and  the  undisputed  head  of  Grecian  philo- 
•ophy,  surrounded  by  his  numerous  disciples  and  admirers, 
protected  by  the  great  oonqueror  of  Asia,  and  by  him  fur- 
nished with  the  means  oi  following  his  favourite  pursuits 
and  of  gratifying  his  universal  spirit  of  inquiry,  he  had  pro- 
bably little  left  to  flU  up  the  measure  of  a  philosopher's 
ambition.  But  he  did  not  continue  to  eiyov  tne  favour  of 
Alexander  till  the  end.  Callisthenes,  by  his  free-spoken  cen- 
sures and  uncourtly  habits,  had  offended  his  master,  and  had 
been  executed  on  a  charge  of  having  conspired  widi  some 
Macedonian  nobles  to  take  away  his  life  (see  Alxxanokr 
and  Caxlisthsnss)  ;  and  the  king's  wrath  appears  to  have 
extended  to  his  kinsman  Aristotle,  as  being  the  person  who 
had  originally  reeommended  him.  (Letter  of  Alexander  to 
Autipater  in  Plutarch.  Alex,  c.  55.)  It  is  not,  however, 
probable  that  this  ciroumsunce  caused  any  active  enmity 
oetween  the  royal  pupil  and  his  master  \  nor,  even  if  we  did 
not  knew  to  a  certainty  thai  Alexander  died  a  natural  death, 
would  there  be  any  reason  for  listening  to  the  absurd  ca- 
lumny that  Aristotle  was  concerned  in  poisoning  him. 
Aristotle  indeed  appears  to  have  been  considered  to  the 
last  as  a  partiian  of  Alexander,  and  an  opponent  of  the 
democrmtic  intMBtt  When  the  uiti-Maeedonian  party 
obtained  the  superiority  al  Athens  in  oensequenee  of 
AWxander's  death,  an  aoeusation  against  Aristotle  was  im- 
mediately prepared,  and  the  pretext  selected  was,  as  in  the 
case  of  Socrates,  tmpMly  or  hiatphemif.  He  was  charged 
by  Burymedon  the  hierophant  and  a  man  named  Demo- 

Shilus  (probably  a  leader  of  the  popular  party)  with  paving 
ivine  honours  to  Hermeiaa ;  and  perhaps  with  teaching 
some  irreligious  doctrines.  In  order  to  escape  this  danger, 
and  to  prevent  the  Athenians  (as  he  is  reported  to  hare 
said)  from  iwtee  iinmng  against  pkiio9ophp,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  B.C.  322  he  quitted  Athens,  and  took  reAige  at 
Chalets,  in  EulXBa,  an  island  then  under  the  Macedonian  in- 
tluenoe,  leaving  Tbeophrastos  his  suoeessor  in  the  Lyceum. 
There  he  died  of  a  disease  of  the  stomach,  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year,  bemg  hi  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  His 
frame  is  said  to  have  been  slender  and  weakly,  and  his 
health  had  given  way  in  tbn  latter  part  of  his  hfe,  faavmg 
probably  been  impaired  by  his  unwearied  studies  and  the 
intense  application  of  his  mind.  The  story  of  his  having 
drowned  himself  in  the  Euripus  of  Eubosa  is  fkbulous. 

The  charaeteristio  of  Aristotle's  philosophy,  as  compared 
with  that  of  Plato,  is  that,  whereas  the  iMter  ^ve  a  free 
seope  to  his  imaginatkm,  and  by  hit  doctrine  of  ideas  inde- 
pendent of  the  objects  which  they  represent  opened  a  wide 
door  to  the  ditMsms  of  mystieism,  the  tattbr  was  a  close  and 
strict  observer  of  both  mental  and  physical  phenomena, 
atoiding  all  the  seductions  of  the  ftmcy,  and  ibllowin^  a 
severe,  methodioal,  and  strictly  sdentifie  course  of  inquiry, 
fbnnded  on  data  ascertained  by  experience.  The  truly  phi- 
losophical character  of  his  mind,  and  his  calm  and  singu- 
larly d^spasskmate  manner  of  writing,  are  not  more  remark- 
able than  th^  vast  extent  both  of  his  reading  and  of  his 
original  researches.  His  writings  appear  to  have  embraced 
the  whole  circle  of  the  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of 
his  time,  comprising  treatises  on  logical,  metaphysical,  rhetc- 
rteal,  poetical,  ethical,  p61itk»l,  economical,  physical,  mecha- 
nical, and  medfc^  scietice :  he  likewise  wrote  on  some  parts 
of  title  mathematics;  and,  besides  acolleetion  of  theconstitu- 
tkms  of  all  the  states  kndwn  in  his  tfe,  botii  Grecian  and 
barbarian,  he  made  chnmologiea)  con^pttations  r^ating  to  the 
political  and  dramatical  history  of  Greece.  His  works,  how- 
ever, though  embracing  so  large  an  totent  of  subjects,  wer^ 
not  a  mere  encyclopedm  or  d^M  (ft  ^ndsting  naowledge ; 
some  of  the  sciences  #hich  he  treated  df  were  ci^tbd  by 
faimselt  and  the  others  were  enriched  by  i^sh  inquiries,  and 
methodized  by  his  systematic  diUj|;en6e.  To  the  former 
belong  his  works  o%  analytics  and  dialectics,  or,  as  it  is  iiov^ 
called,  logie;  to  the  inventk>n  of  whkfaseisnoe  he  distinctly 


)ays  claim,  stating  that  'before  his  time  nothing  whatever 
had  deen  done  in  it/  (Soph.  Elenck,  c.  34.  }  6.)  Kearlj 
the  same  remark  applies  to  his  metaphysical  treatise.  '  But 
of  all  the  sciences  (we  use  the  woids  of  Cuvier)  there  is 
none  which  owes  more  to  Aristotle  than  the  natural  history 
of  animals.  Not  only  was  he  acquainted  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  species,  but  he  has  studied  and  described  them  en  a 
luminous  and  comprehensive  plan,  to  which,  perhaps,  none 
of  hiS  successors  has  approached ;  classing  Uie  facts,  net 
according  to  the  species,  but  according  to  the  organs  and 
functions,  the  sole  method  of  establishing  comparative 
results :  thus  it  may  be  said  that  he  is  not  only  tne  mest 
antient  author  of  comparative  anatomy  whose  works  have 
come  down  to  us,  but  that  he  is  one  of  those  whe  hav^ 
treated  this  branch  of  natural  history  with  the  moat  genius^ 
and  that  he  best  deserves  to  be  taken  for  a  model.  The  prin- 
cipal divisions  which  naturalists  still  follow  in  the  ankul 
kingdom  are  due  to  Aristotle,  and  he  had  already  pmnted 
out  several,  which  have  recently  been  again  adopted,  after 
having  once  been  improperly  abandoned.  If  the  fimndalicoi 
of  these  great  labours  are  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
all  rest  on  the  same  method.  Everywhere  Aristotle  ob- 
serves the  facts  with  attention;  he  compares  them  widi 
sagacity,  and  endeavours  to  rise  to  the  qualities  which  ^tu^ 
have  in  common.*  {Biographie  UniversMe^  in  ArisMB. 
See  also  Kidd's  Bridgewater  Treatise,  c.  10,  ^  3,  and  Ap* 
pendix,  who  has  given  a  more  detailed  comparison  of  Aris« 
totle's  account  or  animals  with  the  discoveries  of  medern 
science.)  Among  the  sciences  which  he  found  partly  cul- 
tivated, but  which  he  greatly  ad%'anced,  the  more  prominent 
are  those  of  rhetoric,  ethics,  and  politics.  Of  rhetoric  he 
defined  the  province  and  analysea  all  the  parts  with  acbni' 
rable  skill  and  sagacity;  his  treatise  on  the  pas^ns,  in 
this  short  but  comprehensive  work,  has  never  heea  mxt* 
passed,  if  it  has  ever  been  eoualled,  by  writers  on  (what  mwj 
be  termed)  descriptive  moral  philosophy.  His  e^iiori  writ- 
ings contain  an  excellent  practical  code  of  morality,  chiefly 
founded  on  the  maxim  that  virtues  arc  hi  t):^  middle 
between  two  opposite  vices ;  as  courage  between  cowardice 
and  fooihaidiness,  liberality  between  niggardlioess  and  pro- 
digality, &c. ;  his  remarks  on  friendship  are  also  deserving  of 
especial  notice :  a  subjecl  much  discussed  by  the  antients, 
but  whtoh  has  lesft  occupied  the  attention  of  philosophers 
since  love  has  played  a  more  prominent  part  in  conse- 
quence of  the  influence  of  the  Germans  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  manners  of  chivalry  in  western  Europe.  His 
treatise  on  Politics  is  not,  Uke  Plato's  Republic  and  the 
works  of  many  later  speculators  on  ffovemment,  a  mere 
inquiry  after  a  perfect  state ;  but  contams  an  account  of  the 
nature  of  government,  of  the  various  forms  of  which  it  is 
susceptible,  and  the  institutions  best  adapted  to  the  societies 
in  which  those  forms  are  established ;  with  an  essay,  though 
unhappily  an  imperfect  one,  on  education  This  treatise  is 
valuaUe  not  only  for  ito  theoretteal  results,  but  also  for  the 
large  amount  of  information  which  it  contains  on  the  govem- 
mento  of  Greece  and  other  neighbouring  cotmtries.  Through- 
out these  last-mentioned  works,  the  knowledge  of  the  worid 
and  of  human  nature  displayed  by  Aristotle  Is  very  observ- 
able;  and  although  his  mind  appears  to  have  preferred  in- 
vestigations of  pnysical  and  metaphysical  science,  yet  he 
holds  a  very  high  place  in  the  highest  rank  of  moral  and 
poUtical  philosophers.  Aristotle,  it  will  be  remembered,  did 
not  lead  the  life  of  a  reclww  student,  but,  as  the  friend  of 
Hermeias,  the  toadier  of  Alexander,  and  the  head  of  a  phi- 
losophical school,  he  was  brought  into  contact  With  a  great 
variety  of  persons,  and  learnt  by  practice  to  know  life  under 
many  different  forms  and  in  many  different  relations. 

In  these  philosophical  treatises  Aristotle  occasionally 
mentions  others  of  his  writings,  which  he  calls  exoteric 
From  the  manner  in  which  he  sometimes  speaks  of  them, 
referring  to  them  on  points  of  no  great  obscurihr  or  diffi- 
culty with  a  sort  of  contemptuous  or  condesciBnain^  tone 
it  would  seem  as  if  they  were  not  of  a  strictly  scientinc  cha- 
racter. (Eth,NicA,  13 ;  vi.  4.  Poht.  iiL  4 ;  viL  1.)  In  ano- 
ther place  he  says,  that  he  has  often  considered  the  Platonic 
doctrine  of  ideas  both  in  his  exoteric  and  his  stricUy  philo- 
sophical works  {Eth,  Eud,  i.  8):  with  which  Plutarch 
agrees,  who  states  that  Aristotle  everywhere  attacked  this 
Platonic  doctrine,  as  well  in  his  ethical  and  physical  works, 
ad  in  his  exoteric  diaioguss.  {Adv  Coht,  vol.  n.  p.  1115  B. 
comp.  Arist.  Met,  xiii.  1 .)  From  this  passage  it  appears  that 
some  at  least  of  Aristotle's  exoteric  works  were  compiosed 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue:  Cicero  likewise  mentions  fhia 
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dronmsUnog  wbca,  ia  miting  to  Attieut  on  Ion  dJalogjaA  d§ 
k^blica,  h«  lays  that  'h^  |>re&ie»  f^rooBmta  or  intm- 
onctions  to  each  book,  at  Aristotle  doea  in  thoia  woiks 
which  he  calls  exoteric'  (Epist.  ad  AtL  iy.  IG.  Other  oir- 
cmnstances  of  Anstotle>  dialogues  are  mentioned  by 
Cicero,  EpUt,  ad  4t*'  »iii.  19.  Ad  Em,  I  9.)  His  sys- 
tematie  treatises,  which  formed  a  connected  body  of  phi- 
losophy, were  called  acroimatic,  that  is,  destined  for  lec- 
tures (though  be  never  himself  uses  Uiat  name  in  his 
extant  writings) ;  and  were  thus,  as  Qalen  says,  eonfined  to 
his  scholars  and  friends.  This  distinction  between  his 
acroamatic  and  exoterio  writings  is  mentioned  by  Gellius 
(N.  A.  XX.  6),  whp  states  that  the  former  included  subjects 
of  a  refined  and  abetnuie  philosophy,  and  physical  and  dia- 
lectical questions ;  the  latter  rhetorical  and  sophistical  ex- 
ercises and  political  knowledge.  Ammonius  (Ammonius 
HermiflB.  m  Ariiiot,  Categ,  fol.  6  B.  ed.  Aid.),  an  antient 
commentator  on  Aristotle,  divides  his  works  into  those  which 
he  wrote  in  his  own  person,  or  acroamatic,  and  those  which 
he  wrote  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  or  exoteric :  the  latter, 
he  adds,  diflbr  much  from  the  former  in  the  clearness  of  the 
style  and  the  mode  of  reasoninj^  employed  in  them.  8im- 
phcius  {Ad  Aristot,  Phys,  fol.  %  B.),  another  commentator, 
gives  the  same  division  into  acroamatie  and  exoteric,  and 
makes  the  same  statement  as  to  the  popular  nature  of  the 
latter ;  but  under  exoteric  he  includes  Aristotle's  historical 
works  as  well  as  his  dialoffues.  To  this  difier«»ce  Themis- 
tios  iOrat,  26.  p.  319)  alludes  when  he  says  that  some  of 
Aristotle's  works  are  obscure  and  hard  of  comprehension ; 
but  that  others  are  perspicuoust  fitted  for  geperal  readers* 
and  written  in  an  attractive  and  ornamented  style.  The 
statemMit  above  quoted  from  Gellius  that  Aristotle's  soien- 
tifio  and  popular  tieatises  were  distinguished  by  their  sub- 
jects is  prm)ably  not  quite  correct :  doubtless  eyerything 
diseuiseq  in  the  latter  wa4  included  in  the  former,  though 
perhaps  treated  in  a  more  summary  and  abstruse  manner. 
Their  difference  appears  to  have  consisted  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  tl^e  work  (most  of  the  exoteric  writings  being  dia- 
logues), ii|  the  solution  of  Uie  arguments,  and  in  the  nature 
of  the  style.  Cicero  particularly  speaks  of  the  copiousness 
and  sweetness  of  Aristotle's  diction  {Tofdc^  o.  1);  and 
Quintilian  doubts  whether  Aristotle  is  the  more  remarkable 
for  the  multiplicity  of  his  knowledge,  the  quantity  of  his 
writings^  the  w>0ptw$s  ({fhu  Mfyie^  the  acuteness  of  his  dis- 
coveries, or  the  variety  of  his  works  (x-  1.  83) :  in  hi#  ex- 
tant works,  l^owever  (all  of  which  belong  to  tiie  acroamatic 
class),  his  style  is  in  most  parts  singularly  dry  and  unattrac- 
tive, and  not  ui^frequently  obscure,  from  the  extreme  con- 
ciseness of  the  expression  and  the  abruptness  of  the  transi- 
tions. It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  he  was  sometimes  inten- 
tionally negligent,  and  even  upgrammatical,  from  his 
contempt  for  all  ornament  or  polish  (4  style.  These  peeu- 
liarities  of  style  are  doubtless  attributable  to  the  destination 
of  his  philosophical  waitings,  which  oiten  appear  to  be  rather 
note-books  for  Ifkis  lectures,  requiring  further  expantQon  and 
illustration,  than  finished  treijitises  prepared  for  publication. 
This  charsK^ter  may  be  particularly  seen  in  the  Rhetoric  and 
the  Analytics ;  in  otUen,  as  in  tho  Nicomschean  Ethics,  it  is 
much  less  apparent.  In  general,  however,  all  the  ohie 
steps  of  an  argument  are  stated,  though  sometimes  they  are 
only  intimated ;  and  the  obscprity  of  Aristotle,  which  has 
been  so  much  complained  of,  is  in  most  parts  like  the  ob- 
scurity of  a  mathemntioal  treatise,  which  appears  so  great . 
to  a  beginner ;  as  in  both  cases  the  difficulty  of  compre- 
hension arises  not  from  (he  defect  of  the  expression,  but 
from  the  closeness  and  subtlety  of  the  reasoning.  The 
works  which  were  thus  used  as  lecture-books  probably  never 
obtained  much  circulation  durip^  Aristo^e's  lifetime,  ex- 
cept among  his  disciples  and  friends ;  and  they  received 
from  time  to  time  additions  and  corrections ;  a  circumstance 
alluded  to  by  Cicero,  and  confirmed  by  allusions  contained 
in  them,  which  indicate  different  times  of  composition. 
(Cicero  de  Fin.  v.  S.  Niebuhr,  HUt.  qfKoim,  vol.  i.  note 
30.) 

None  of  Aristotle's  exoteric  writings  have  come  down  to 
us;  all  his  extant  works  belong  to  the  acroamatic  or 
strictly  scientific  class.  This  would  be  the  more  singular, 
if  the  story  told  by  some  antient  authors  with  regard  to  the 
preservation  of  his  writings  were  true.  Itisstatadby  Strabo 
that  Theophrastu9,  to  whom  Aristotle  had  bequeathed  his 
library,  left  all  hi#  books  to  Neleus,  who  removed  Uiem  to 
Scepsis  ^,  town  in  Asia  Minor ;  from  him  they  passed  to  his 
detfcendai^ts,  who,  b^ing  ignorant  perwnf,  kept  the  books 
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l^^kad  up,  and  mok  no  eava  or  t&ea.  AfMPwaMs,  neaimg 
of  the  eagernesf  of  the  Attalian  kings,  in  whose  dominioM 
Soepsia  was  situated,  to  collect  a  lib^ry  at  Pergamus,  they 
hid  them  in  a  cellar,  when  they  were  injured  by  damps  and 
moths ;  at  last  the  family  sold  them  to  Apellicon  of  Teoe,  at 
a  hif|[h  price,  who,  being  fonder  of  books  than  reading,  an4 
seekmg  to  eupply  the  &feets  ef  his  manuscripts,  filled  the 
chasms  unsluh^lly  in  the  conies  whieh  he  caused  to  be  made, 
and  published  the  woi^s  foil  of  errors.  Immediately  after 
the  death  ol  Apelhoont  Sylla,  at  the  capture  of  Athens, 
brought  his  library  to  Rome ;  where  Tyrannion,  the  giam- 
marian,  made  use  of  them,  as  also  some  booksellers,  wh^ 
increased  the  number  of  errors,  by  emplo3ring  careless  tran- 
scribers. Strabo  adds,  that  the  Peripatetic  school  after 
Theophrastus  had  seareely  any  of  AristotU^'s  works,  except 
his  exoterio  writings ;  and  they  followed  no  accurate  and 
systematic  stody  of  philosophy  (xiii.  p^  608).  Suek  is  the 
substance  of  Stvabo's  account,  which  is  in  nart  oonirmed  l^ 
Plutarch  (SbjUa,  c.  31)  and  At^nsous  (1.  p.  9);  but  the 
researches  of  recent  seholars  have  shown  that  this  narration 
deserves  little  fkith ;  inasmuch  as  it  appears  that  nearly  all 
Aristotle's  scientific  works  were  known  to  the  followers  el 
Theophrastus  in  the  Peripatetic  sehoel,  and  that  there  were 
numerous  copies  of  them  in  the  Alexandrine  library ;  all 
which  and  other  facts,  which  we  have  not  space  to  notice, 
are  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  Ari&totle's  philo- 
sophical works  were  concealed  from  the  worid  till  the  time 
of  Apellicon,  more  than  two  hundmd  years  after  his  death. 
The  text  of  most  of  his  extant  works  moreover  bears  no 
marks  of  ^le  supplements  of  unskilfiil  revisers  or  of  chasms 
caused  by  the  aecay  of  manuscripts ;  this,  however,  is  not 
the  case  with  all ;  the  Poetic,  for  instance,  has  eome  down  to 
us  in  a  mutilated  form,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  Politics  the 
text  has  suflfered  severely. 

Aristotle's  genuine  extant  works  may  be  divided  into  thre^ 
classes :  1 .  liiose  relating  to  the  philosophy  ef  the  nind. 
2.  Those  relating  to  die  physical  sciences.  8.  Those  re* 
lating  to  moral  and  politickl  philosophy.  To  the  Jh9i  class 
belong  the  Metaphysics,  the  Cateanries,  the  treatise  on  In* 
terpretation,  or  the  Meaning  of  Propositions,  the  first  and 
second  Analytics,  the  Topics,  and  the  work  on  the  Refrita- 
tion  of  Sophistical  Arguments,  whieh,  with  the  exception  ot 
the  first,  obtained  the  name  of  his  Organmt,  or  instrument 
for  the  analysis  of  reasoning.  Sevend  of  his  logical  works 
are  lost,  particularly  his  Methodios,  or  treative  on  Metho^^ 
in  eight  books.  (See  Rhet.  i.  2.  1 0.)  To  thi«  head  may  be 
referred,  though  with  less  propriety,  his  Hhetoric  and 
Poetic  *  the  last  ef  which  wortis  is  imperfect.  Under  the 
second  class  come  the  Physics,  the  Treatises  on  the  Heavens, 
on  Generation  and  Destruction,  on  the  Soul,  on  Sensation 
and  the  Objects  of  Sense,  on  Memory  and  Recollection,  on 
Sleeping  and  Awaking,  on  Dreams  and  Prophecy  in  Sleep, 
on  Length  and  Shortness  of  Life,  on  Youth  and  Old  Age, 
on  Life  and  Death,  on  Breathing:  on  the  last  subject  there 
is  also  another  short  treatise.  There  is  hkewise  a  treatise 
on  Colours,  and  an  extract  fro^i  a  work  on  Sounds.  The 
Physiognomies  is  a  treatise  on  the  marks  of  charaeter  in 
the  outward  person.  The  tide  of  his  great  worl^  on  Natural 
History  means,  literally  translated.  Inquiries  concerning 
Animale  (:inpi  rd  Ktfa  Imvofilai),  To  this  are  annexed  treatises 
on  the  Generation  of  Animals,  on  the  Motion  of  Animals, 
on  the  Parts  or  Members  ef  Animals,  and  on  their  mode  of 
Walking.  Hiere  is  also  a  work  on  Meteorobgy,  two  books 
on  Plants  (which  is  a  retvanslation  from  a  translation),  a 
short  essay  on  Mechanios,  and  a  treatise  on  Indivisible  Lines, 
which  latter  partly  belong  to  mathematical  science.  A  \onst 
collection  of  Problems,  chiefly  on  physical  subjects,  with  which 
Cicero  was  acquainted  ( Tusc.  Disp,  i.  33,  comp.  Probl.  xxx.  1 ), 
has  also  been  preserved.  Under  this  head  may  be  likewise 
mentioned  a  treatise  on  the  Doctrines  of  Xenophanes,  Zeno, 
and  Gorgias,  attributed  to  Theophrastus  in  a  MS.  collated  by 
Bekker  (vd.  ii.  p.  974):  it  appears,  however,  from  Diogenes 
Laertius,  that  Aristotle  wrote  on  ^ese  subjects.  To  the 
third  class  belong  the  three  ethical  treatises,  the  Great,  the 
Eudemian,  and  the  Nioomaohean  Ethics,  whieh  seem  to 
have  been  written  at  different  periods  of  his  life,  the  first 
being  the  most  meagre,  and  the  last,  addressed  to  his  son 
Nicomachus  (in  which  three  books  of  the  Budemian  Bthies 
are  embodied),  the  most  complete  and  matured.  There  is  a 
short  abstact  of  part  of  Aristotle's  ethical  system,  called  a 
treatise  on  the  Virtues  and  Vices,  which  may,  perhaps,  be 
genuine:  some  ethical  questions  are  also  treated  in  the 
Problems  (c.  ^7-30).    Th?  Politics  ara  int^ded  as  a  eopti- 
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nutttion  of  tbe  Nicottiacbean*  Ethics :  the  genuine  (Econo- 
mics aie  lost,  unless  the  first  hook  of  the  treatise  attributed 
to  him  (which  is  on  Domestic,  not  Political  Economy)  is  an 
abridgment  of  them  by  Theophrastus.  (See  Philological 
Muspum,  part  i.) 

The  most  valuable  of  Aristotle*s  lost  works,  and  indeed 
the  most  valuable  of  all  the  lost  works  of  Greek  prose,  is  his 
collection  of  158  Constitutions,  both  of  Grecian  and  Barba- 
rian States,  the  Democratic^  Oligarchical,  Aristocratical, 
and  Tyrannical  being  treated  separately,  containing  an 
account  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  institutions  of  each 
country.  (Cicero,  De  Fin,  v.  4.)  The  loss  of  his  works  on 
Colonies,  on  Nobility,  and  on  Royal  Government ;  of  his 
Chronological  Colledions,  and  of  his  Epistles  to  Philip, 
Alexander,  Antipater,  and  others,  is  also  much  to  be  re- 
gretted. He  likewise  revised  a  copy  of  the  Biad,  which 
Alexander  carried  with  him  during  his  campaigns  in  a^- 
cious  casket :  hence  this  recension  (called  the  casket-copy) 
passed  into  the  Alexandrine  Library,  and  was  used  by  the 
Alexandrine  critics.  (Wolf,  Proleg.  ad  Horner^  s.  45.)  His 
entire  works,  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius,  occupied  in 
the  Greek  manuscripts  445,270  lines.  ^ 

Writings  contained  in  the  c(41ection  of  Aristotle*s  works 
falsely  attributed  to  him  are,  the  treatise  on  the  Universe 
(inpt  ic69fiov),  the  author  of  which  (Mr.  Payne  Knight  re- 
marks) has  '  retailed  the  common  opinions  of  his  age  in  the 
common  language  of  a  common  deelaimer,  and  by  a  strange 
inconsistency  attributed  them  to  the  condensed,  refined,  and 
abstruse  Stagirite*  (set  also  Lord  Aberdeen  dh  Grecian 
Jrchitecture,  p.  207) :  the  Rhetoric  to  Alexander :  the  se- 
cond book  of  the  (Economics,  and  a  treatise  on  Marvellous 
Reports,  written  between  the  time  of  Agathocles  and  the  first 
Punic  war,  probably  about  the  IdOth  Olympiad,  or  B.C.  260. 
(Niebuhr,  'Hiet.  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  16,  and  note  342.)  An 
extract  about  Winds,  firom  Aristotle  on  the  Signs  of  Bad 
Weather  (xepi  <nifuwv,  voL  ii.  p.  973,  ed.  Bekker,  omitted 
in  the  Table  of  Contents)  is  considered  by  Niebuhr  as  spu- 
rious. (Hist,  of  Pome,  vol.  i.  p.  15.)  It  appears,  however, 
that  Aristotle  wrote  a  treatise  on  thk  subject,  {^fula  x^H'*'' 
vwf,  Diog.  Laert.  v.  25,  vnfiavitu  xsc/m&vwv.  Anon.  vol.  i.  p.  64, 
ed.  Buhle ;  see  Theophrastus,  vol.  i.  p.  782,  ed.  Schneider.) 
The  genuineness  of  |Mirt  of  the  Physiognomies  has  likewise 
been  doubted.  (See  Miiller,  Archdologie  der  Ktmst,  s.  331, 
n.  1.)  A  set  of  Epistles  is  also  attributed  to  Aristotle, 
which,  like  those  of  Phalaris,  Socrates,  Euripides*  and 
others,  are  all  spurious. 

Aristotle's  philosophical  works  many  centuries  after  his 
death  obtained  a  prodigious  influence,  not  only  in  Europe, 
but  even  in  Asia :  they  were  translated  into  Arabic  and 
from  thence  an  abstract  of  his  logical  system  passed  into 
the  language  of  Persia.  (See  Balfour  in  ttie  Asiatic  Re- 
searches, vol.  viii.  p.  89-135,  ed.  8vo.  London.)  In  Europe 
they  acquired  an  immense  ascendency  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  were  considered  as  an  auChority  without  appeal,  and 
only  second  to  that  Of  Scripture:  we  are  even  informed 
that  in  a  part  of  Germany  his  Ethics  were  read  in  the 
churches  on  Sunday  in  the  place  of  the  Grospel.  Parts  of 
his  philosophy,  whidi  are  the  most  worthless,  as  his  Physics, 
were  much  cultivated;  and  his  logical  writings  were  in 
many  cases  abused  so  as  to  lead  to  vain  subtieties  and 
captious  contests  about  words.  The  connexion  between 
some  of  his  philosophical  tenets  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
theology  tended  much  to  uphold  his  authority ;  which  the 
Reformation  lowered  in  a  corresponding  degree.  His  doc- 
trines were  in  general  strongly  opposed  by  the  early  re- 
fbrmers.  in  1518  Luther  sustained  a  thesis  at  Heidelberg, 
'  Qui  in  Aristotele  vult  philosophari  fjrius  oportet  in  Christo 
stultiflcari:*  He  toho  wishes  to  philosophise  in  Aristotle 
must  be  first  stultified  in  Christ,  (Bayle,  in  Aristotle,  n.  Y. 
See  also  a  curious  passage  of  Luthc^*s,  containing  a  most 
scurrilous  attack  on  Aristotle,  cited  in  Bayle,  Luther,  n. 
II.)  Luther  gave  way  afterwards,  and  did  not  oppose  Aris- 
totle as  to  human  learning.  Melancthon*  who  was,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  mildest  of  the  reformers,  was  a  great  sup- 
porter of  Aristotle.  (See,  among  his  other  worl^  his  Bao- 
raUs  Philosoph.  Epitome,  Argentor.  1539;  with  the  intro- 
ductory address,  and  the  commentary  on  the  fifth  book  of 
Aristotle's  Ethics,)  Many  of  his  aoetrines  were  in  the 
same  oenturv  zealously  attacked  by  Pierre  de  la  Rain6e 
[see  Ramus],  a  French  philosopher;  and  Bacon  afterwards, 
with  oilers  of  his  followers,  added  the  weight  of  their  ar^- 
ments  and  authority.  Aristotle's  philosophy  accordingly 
fell  into  undeserved  neglect  during  the  latter  part  of  the  | 


seventeenth  and  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  oentunr :  of  late 
years,  however,  the  true  wortii  of  his.  writings  has  been 
more  fullf  appreciated,  and  the  study  of  his  best  treatises 
has  much  revived. 

The  best  edition  of  Aristotle  s  entire  works  is  that  by 
Bekker,  1831,  Berlin,  3  vols.,  quarto,  in  which  the  text  is 
established  on  the  authority  of  more  than  100  MS  S.  of  Italy, 
France,  and  England.  Two  volumes  containing  extracts 
from  the  Greek  commentators,  edited  by  Brandis,  will  com- 
plete the  work.  A  cheaper  and  smaller  edition  has  been 
recently^  published  by  Tauchnitz  at  Leipsig.  Among  the 
numerous  editions  of  his  separate  works,  the  most  worthy 
of  notice  are  those  of  the  Metaphysics,  by  Brandis^  of  the 
Organon,  by  Buhle;  of  the  Rhetoric,  by  Graisford;  of  Khe 
Poetic,  by  Tyrwhit^  Hermann,  and  Grafonham ;  of  the  ' 
Nicomachean  Ethics,  by  Zell  and  Cardwell ;  of  die  Politics 
and  (Economics,  by  Schneider  and  Grottling ;  of  the  His- 
tory of  Animals,  by  Schneider;  and  of  the  spurious  treatise 
De  Mirabilibus,  by  Beckmann. 

The  English  translations  of  Aristotle  are,  for  the  most 
part,  of  little  value,  on  account  of  their  unfaithftilness  and 
maocuracy.  That  of  the  Poetic,  by  Twining,  should,  how- 
ever, be  excepted.  A  translation  of  all  Anstotle*s  works, 
by  Mr.  T.  Taylor,  was  published  in  9  vols.,  (^arto,  London, 
1810,  but  Uie  large  amount  of  the  price  and  the  small  num- 
ber of  the  copies  printed  have  confined  the  knowledge  of 
this  work  within  very  narrow  limits. 

On  Aristotle's  life,  see  the  ancient  biographies  prefixed  to 
the  first  volume  of  Buhle's  edition,  and  Stahr*s  AristoteHa^ 
2  vols.,  Halle,  1830  and  1832.  On  his  speculative  doc- 
trines, see  the  historians  of  philosophy,  Brucker,  Tenne- 
mann,  and  particularly  Ritter,  voL  iii.  p.  3-395.  On  the 
effect  of  his  writings  on  philosophy  and  rdifpon  in  the 
middle  ages,  see  I^un5y,  de  Varia  Aristotelts  fbrtuna ; 
Baj^le*s  article  on  Aristotle  ;  Jourdain,  Reeherches  sur  TAge 
et  i  Origins  des  Traductions  Latines  dAristotq;  and  Hamp- 
den*s  Bampton  Lectures;  and  on  all  these  subjects,  see 
Fabric.  Bibl  Greec,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 95-408.  ed.  Harles. 

ARISTOXENUS  of  Tarentum,  the  earUest  of  the  ex- 
tant Greek  writers  on  music.  He  was  a  disciple,  first  of  his 
father  Mnesias,  who  was  acquainted  with  music,  and  sub- 
sequently of  Aristotle,  but,  according  to  Suidas  ('Aw- 
eTi!iiwiQ\  never  spoke  well  of  his  great  master  after  tne 
latter  had  appointed  Theophrastus  as  his  successor.  On  the 
same*authonty  it  is  stated  that  he  wrote  453  ti^tises  on 
music,  philosophy,  history,  &o.  This  is  all  we  know  of  his 
life,  except  that  he  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  Elements  ^ 
of  Harmony,  and  the  founder  of  a  musical  sect,  usually 
called  Aristoxenean,  in  opposition  to  the  Pythagorean. 
The  disciples  of  the  former  were  also  called  lUnwueol,  which 
should  here  be  translated  musicians  bu  ear,  in  opposition 
to  KenwviKol,  as  the  latter  were  termed,  that  is,  musicians  by 
rule.  As  this  controversy  not  only  excited  much  atten- 
tion, but  various  writings  on  both  sides  have  descended 
to  us,  we  will  endeavour  to  give  a  slight  notion  of  the  merits 
of  it,  so  f^r  as  that  can  be  done  without  inflicting  on  our 
readers  the  repulsive  details  of  ^e  Greek  musical  theory. 
The  matter  is  of  no  great  general  interest,  since,  of  all  the 
fine  arts,  music  is  the  only  one  in  which  Greece  has  not 
erected  a  lasting  memorial  of  herself.  Aristoxenus,  indeed, 
is  cited  by  Vitruvius  as  the  representative  of  music  in  the 
same  sentence  with  Apelles  as  that  of  painting,  yet  there 
are  but  few  musicians  who  even  know  ins  name. 

The  Pythagoreans  had  discovered  the  simplicity  of  the 
ratios  [see  Acoustics]  which  exist  between  the  notes  of 
the  diatonic  scale.  Founding  their  notions  entirely  upon 
arithmetic,  they  laid  down  intervals,  as  concordant  or  dis- 
cordant, by  theory  tdone,  even  to  the  extent  of  rejecting  the 
interval  of  an  eleventh  ftom  among  the  consonances,  though 
of  course  they  retained  the  fourth.  They  had  also  discovered 
the  unequal  intervals  which  exist  between  the  toues  of  the 
scale,  and,  had  they  considered  different  keys,  would  have 
been  obU^ed  to  invent  a  method  of  temperament.  In  the 
entire  rejection  of  the  ear  they  were  undoubtedly  wrong ; 
and  Aristoxenus  was  equally  so  in  taking  the  other  extreme. 
The  latter  maintains  that  the  ear  and  judgment  are  not  only 
sufficient,  but  that '  those  who  reject  the  senses  as  not  accu- 
rate enough,  but  help  them  by  reasoning,  and  who  stand 
up  for  numerical  proportions  and  ratios  of  velocities  as  the 
causes  of  gravity  or  acuteness,  net  only  use  means  foreign 
to  the  matter,  but  produce  results  absolutely  contrary  to  the 
phenomena.*  He  asserts  that  the  octave  ocmsists  of  six 
whde  tones,  each  of  them  equal  to  the  interval  between  the 
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ftnrttiuidftfttito  tbetonio;  that  the  fourth  consists  of  two 
•uch  tones  ahd  a  half,  the  fifth  of  three  and  a  half.  It  is 
BOW  sufficiently  known,  that  this  system  is  erroneous  even 
in  the  judgment  of  the  ear,  and  that  the  only  mark  of  mu- 
aieal  tact  displayed  in  it  is  the  determination  of  the  tone, 
not  fiom  the  unassisted  ear,  though  on  its  principles  that 
would  be  admissible,  but  from  the  previous  determination  of 
a  fourth  and  fifth.  Six  whole  tones  are  more  than  an  oc- 
tave, and  three  different  tones  would  be  derived  from  the 
octave,  fourth,  and  fifth,  as  defined  by  Aristoxenus.  To 
put  it  in  the  power  of  any  one  to  try  his  system,  we  subjoin 
the  number  of  parts  out  of  a  thousand  which  each  note 
requires;  that  is»  calling  the  length  of  the  string  which 
sounds  C,  1000,  the  length  (tension  being  the  same)  cor- 
responding to  the  several  notes  appears  underneath  them. 

System  of  CDEF6ABC 

Aristoxenus       1000   891    794   749    667   595   530  500 
Perfect  Intervals    1000  889   800   750  667  600  533  500 

Of  course  the  system  of  Aristoxenus  is,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
that  nQw  known  by  the  name  of  equal  temperament^  which 
Dr.  Smith  (a  stem  theorist)  {^refers  to  all  others,  but  which 
we  trust  will  never  be  in  common  use,  as  its  first  principle 
is  the  abolition  of  all  diitinction  between  the  characters  of 
the  diffenent  keys.  The  above  is  not  on  the  exact  principle 
of  Aristoxenus,  which  cannot  be  represented,  because  it  dis- 
agrees with  itself;  but  iStxe  practical  tniih  of  the  fourth  and 
Mh  of  its  scale  (a  mere  accident)  brings  the  preceding  re- 
presentation very  close  to  it 

The  system  of  Aristoxenus  had  its  ibllowers  till  the  time 
of  Ptolemy,  who  wrote  against  it  in  his  Harmomce.  One  of 
•the  two  treatises  attributed  to  Euclid  is  Aristoxenean,  but 
the  other  decidedly  the  reverse.  Theon  mentions  both  sects ; 
and,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  quizzes  both,  but  asserts  that 
they  might  do  good  by  uniting  their  principles. 

There  is  an  opinion  attributed  to  Aristoxenus,  that  the 
soul  bears  to  fb»  body  some  such  relation  as  the  sound  of  a 
■tring  to  the  sbing  itself:  this  is  perspicuous  poetry,  but 
rather  cloudy  philosophy.  (See  Tenneman,  Manuel^  &c. 
Cousin's  translation,  who  cites  6.  L.  Mahne,  Diatr.  de 
Arietaxeno  PhUos.  Peripatetico,  8vo.  Amsterdam,  1 793.) 

The  editions  of  Aristoxenus  which  we  find  noticed,  are 
the  Mlowing ;  Aristoxeni  Murici  Antiqmea,  Harmonicorum 
Element,  libri  iii.  &c  ab  Ant.  Gogamno  Grauiensi,  Venet. 
1562 ;  Latin  only.  The  first  Greek  text  appears  to  be,  Arie- 
taxenuit  Nicmnachus,  Alypiue,  by  J.  Meursius,  Leyden, 
,  1616;  AfUiquiB  Muncee  Auctores  septem^  Gr.  et  Lat,  a  Marco 
Meibomio,  2  vol.  4to.  Blzevir,  1652.  The  fragments  of  the 
book  on  Rhythm  were  published  tor  the  first  time  by  J. 
MoreUj,  Venice,  1785,  8vo.  For  further  information,  refer 
to  Hawkinses  HUt,  cf  Music;  Montticla,  Hiet.  de  Math.; 
Wallis,  Appendix  to  his  edition  of  Ptolemy's  Harmomee; 
Gregory,  Preface  to  his  edition  of  Euclid. 

ARITHMETIC,  from  the  Greek  aptO/iiynr^  (arith- 
mStike),  *  the  art  of  numbering,*  should  mean  the  science  of 
number  in  general,  including  a  great  part  of  what  is  com- 
monly called  algebra ;  it  is,  however,  usually  restricted  to 
mean  only  the  science  of  the  expression  of  numbers  by 
symbols,  and  the  application  (not  investigation)  of  all 
rules  relating  to  them  which  are  useful  in  the  arts  of 
life.  Agreeably  to  the  plan  which  we  have  laid  down 
for  the  treatment  of  generar terms  (see  Acoustics),  we 
shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  the  elucidation,  philoso- 
phical and  historical,  of  the  method  of  naming  and  repre- 
senting numbers ;  in  doing  which  we  shall  refer  to  such 
other  articles  as  will,  all  together,  furnish  the  most  complete 
view  of  the  subject  our  work  can  afford.  For  the  method  of 
applying  principles  in  practice,  see  the  names  of  the  various 
rules.  Addition,  Subtraction,  &c.  For  the  account  of 
what  we  must  call  the  metaphysics  of  arithmetic,  see  Num- 
ber ;  and  for  the  history  of  this  branch,  see  Pythagoras, 
Plato,  Thbon,  Euclid,  Diuphantus,  Fkrmat,  &c.;  for 
that  part  of  algebra  which  particularly  concerns  pure 
arithmetic,  see  Numbers,  Theory  of;  for  the  arithmetic  of 
oonei-ete  numbers,  see  Wkiohts  and  Measures,  and  such 
articles  as  Yard,  Pound,  &c. 

All  the  information  hitherto  possessed  on  the  main  points 
of  arithmetical  historv  (and  a  great  deal  more)  has  been 
lately  presented  to  the  world  in  so  complete  a  shape,  that 
it  would  be  little  better  than  affectation  to  make  any  more 
references  than  one,  in  an  article  which  has  no  pretensions 
to  original  research.  Of  course  we  allude  to  Mr.  Peacock^s 
History  of  Arithmetic  contained  in  ^e  Encyclopofdia  Me- 


tropoHtana,  which  is  certainly  the  most  complete  traatise 
yet  written  on  any  one  point  of  mathematical  historv.  In 
usin^  this  work  as  our  imiversal  reference,  we  regret  that 
our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  make  such  a  formal  abstract 
of  it,  as  would  oblige  us  to  ask  the  permission  of  its  owners 
before  we  published  this  number.  But  as  the  Treatise 
itself  is  of  a  len^h  answering  to  more  than  eighty  pages 
of  this  Cyclopedia,  such  an  account  of  its  contents  would 
be  impossible ;  and  we  therefore  use  it  only  as  authority  for 
citatioT^s  of  fact,  in  which  we  shall  refer  to  the  paging  of  the 
Encychpfedia  MetropoUtana.  We,  however,  reel  bound  to 
bear  testimony  to  its  correctness  on  all  points  which  our 
access  to  books  has  enabled  us  to  investigate. 

We  find  ourselves  in  possession  of  a  method  of  represent- 
ing numbers  so  sim|de  and  powerfhl,  that  the  principle  and 
practice  of  the  most  complicated  rules  follows  fi;om  it  with 
ease.  It  is  so  well  known  that  we  need  not  explain  it ;  but 
when  we  separate  fi!om  the  rest  the  part  which  particularly 
distinguishes  our  Numeration  from  that  of  the  antient 
Btiropeans,  we  shall  find  that  our  superiority  consists  in  the 
adoption  of  the  following  conventions. 
.  1.  The  value  of  a  figure  depends  not  only  upon  the  simple 
number  for  which  it  stands  wnen  alone,  but  upon  the  place 
in  which  it  stands.  Thus,  in  888  the  three  eights  mean 
eight,  eight  tens,  and  eight  hundreds. 

2.  The  place  of  a  figure,  considered  as  affecting  its  value, 
is  determined  by  the  column  in  which  it  stands,  and  in  the 
absence  of  succeeding  figures  to  indicate  the  existence  of  other 
columns,  their  place  is  supplied  by  ciphers,  which  of  them- 
selves are  considered  as  having  no  value.  Thus  the  8  in 
800  is  of  the  same  value  as  that  in  863. 

To  complete  our  particular  system,  on  which,  however, 
none  of  its  advantages  depend,  we  must  add  that  each  figure 
is  increased  tertfold  for  every  place  ^which  it  is  removed  to 
the  left.  In  the  first  two  conventions  consists  what  is  called 
the  *  local  value  *  of  the  figures ;  in  the  last  is  found  the 
reason  for  the  term  *  decimS  notation/  from  the  Latin  word» 
deoem,  ten.       ' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mere  decimal  notation, 
which  has  been  in  use  in  almost  every  age  and  country,  has 
arisen  from  the  facility  which  the  ten  fingers  afford  for  making 
calculations.  The  names  of  numbers  have  been  almost  uni- 
versally formed  distinct  as  frir  as  ten,  after  which  compound 
names  have  been  employed.  The  exceptions  to  the  rule 
are  additional  proofs  of  the  generality  of  the  principle; 
they  are  either  deduced  from  five  or  from  twenty,  the  num- 
ber of  fingers  on  one  hand,  or  the  number  of  fingers  and 
toes  together.  We  call  the  simple  symbols  of  numbers 
digits^  or  fingers ;  the  Caribbees  call  the  number  ten  bv  a 
phrase  which  signifies  '  all  the  children  of  the  hand*  (Pea- 
cock, 390);  and  in  many  languages  the  phrases  for  five,  ten, 
and  twenty,  are  connected,  either  by  direct  derivation  or 
common  etymology,  with  those  for  the  hand  or  fingers.  In 
France  the  scale  from  60  to  100  is  strictly  vicenary  (by 
twenties),  and  in  the  Indian  archipelago  the  antient  scales 
are  vicenary.  For  more  discussion  on  this  point,  we  refer 
to  Numerals.  We  shall  here  only  quote  two  results  (^ 
observation,  as  laid  down  by  Mr.  Peacock  (371),  which  ap- 
pear to  be  very  well  borne  out.  They  are,  that '  the  natural 
scales  of  numeration  alone  have  ever  met  with  adoption,* 
meaning,  by  natural  scales,  those  derived  firom  the  bands,  or 
hands  and  feet;  and  that  'amongst  all  nations  practical 
methods  of  numeration  have  preceded  the  formation  of 
numerical  language.* 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  every  nation  has  gone  high 
in  the  scale  of  numbers.  There  are  tribes  which  have  never 
even  risen  to  a  quinary  scale  (by  fives),  owing  to  their  never 
wanting,  and  therefore  never  giving  names  to,  numbers  as 
high  as  five.  Aristotle  (P.  391)  mentions  a  tribe  of  Thra- 
clans  which  never  counted  higher  than  four;  and  the 
Yancos  on  the  Amazon  have  been  stopped  by  the  com- 
plexity of  their  language.  They  count  no  higher  than 
three,  the  name  for  which,  in  their  language,  is  (P.  39U), 
according  to  La  Condamine,  Poettarrarorincoaroac. 

One  of  the  Abipones.  in  describing  a  number  of  men 
greater  than  ten,  would  mark  out  a  space  of  ground  suffi- 
cient to  contain  them.  This  is,  in  its  prindple,  the  same 
resource  as  that  to  which  the  Greeks  were  driven  by  their 
cumbrous  notation,  viz.,  the  substitution  of  geometry  for 
arithmetic.    [See  Squark,  Euclid.] 

To  enable  our  reader  rightly  to  estimate  the  advantage 
which  we  possess  in  our  notation,  we  will  here  describe  that 
of  the  Greeks,  which  is  only  equalled  by  ihaf  of  the  Chinese 
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in  its  n^tat  spprdMh  to  the  Inditn,  or  gtfnentUy  itooifOd 
Ivstraif  M<)  it  Vorj  nitieh  ioporior  to  that  of  tke  ChiMte  in 
ttte  MBiplieity  of  it»  tymboU.  Wo  shall  omit  the  tubtti- 
tution  of  loltort  for  Dttmbert,  and  oontoBt  dumelvet  with 
abfUDdoning  tho  principlo  of  *  local  Talue/  and  lubttitu^ng 
in  its  Olace  such  a  systeiil  ^symbols  as,  iritfaout  departing 
fh>m  the  prindpie  of  Oreek  notation,  will  not  oonftise  the 
reader  by  tho  adoption  of  now  difrits.  FoT  the  actual  sitfns 
Used  by  the  Graeks,  see  NtfHSRATioii,  NuMSftALS.  Let 
tho  first  nine  numbers  be  represented  as  nsual,  but  let 
ten  (instead  of  1 0|  in  which  1  has  local  Taltie)  be  repteeentod 
by  1',  twenty  by  9^,  fce.  Let  I"  be  one  hundred,  2"  two 
hundred,  and  so  on ;  1"'  one  thousand,  9"'  two  thousand, 
and  so  on.  LetM  stand  for  ten  thousand,  and  let  M  affixed 
to  a  number  make  its  f  aluo  ten  thousand  times  as  great ; 
thus,  4''iM  is  420,000  in  our  notation.  We  ha^e  here  im- 
proved upon  the  system  of  the  Greeks,  unavoidablr*  in  order 
not  to  confuse  the  reader,  sinoe  8000,  900,  SO,  ana  2,  would 
not  among  them  present  to  tho  eye  that  analogy  which 
exists  between  2"'#  2",  2',  and  2,  being  in  foot  denoted  b/ 
.  /3i,    If,    c,    and    p. 

We  now  write  some  liigh  numbers  in  our  own  decimal 
scale,  accompanied  by  our  imitation  of  the  Greek. 
46379268  4'"6"3'7M.0'"2"6'8 

€007.0030  d'"7M.a' 

72007106  7"'2"M.7''M"0 

In  the  first  number,  tthere  thpre  U  no  cipher,  the  Oreek 
lookft  80  like  our  own»  that  we  might  be  led  to  imagine  there 
was  no  essential  difference.  We  might  say,  that  as  it  would 
be  natural,  and  wad  in  fact  usutS,  to  write  the  higher 
numbers  first,  the  tnere  occurrence  of  a  fourth  column 
would  suggest  the  idea  of  thousands,  so  that  a  notioti, 
which  we  must  call  one  of  local  value,  would  be  inevitably 
formed.  And  perhaps  it  was  so:  indeed  it  is  surprising 
that  neither  Archimedes,  ApoUonius,  or  tHdphantus,  ever 
detected  and  improved  tho  idea.  But  when  we  come  to 
look  at  the  second  and  third  number,  we  see  immediately 
that  the  continual  derangement  Of  the  columns  would  pre- 
vent this  notion  from  acquiring  consistence.  The  symbol 
of  vacuity  is  wanting ;  and  we  cannot  see  how  great  an 
impediment  that  defect  presented,  because  we  learn  20,  30, 
&c.,  as  soon  we  learn  twentp,  thirty,  &c.  And  though 
perhaps  2',  3',  &c.,  might  have  suggested  such  a  contri- 
vance, yet  there  was  no  analogy  between  « (20)  and  X  (30) 
and  p  (2)  and  y  (3). 

The  ingenuity  both  of  Archimedes  and  ApoUonius  was 
employedln  the  extension  of  the  preceding  system,  without 
alteration  of  its  principle.  That  of  the  latter  we  shall  imi- 
tate, (halting  1 0.000  M , ,  let  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand 
be  Gdlted  M,«  ten  thousand  times  that  number  M,,  and  so 
on,  and  let  any  one  of  these  placed  immediately  after  a 
number  mean  that  the  preoedmg  is  to  be  taken  ten  thou- 
sand times  if  followed  by  M,,  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand  if  by  M^f  ftnd  so  on.    The  foUowing  number 

1766,9360,0142,0193 
would  then  be  represtntod  by 

l'''7"6''8M..9'^'3"6Ttf..l''4'2M,l''9'3 

on  which  we  may  make  the  same  remarks  as  before.  The 
method  of  Archimedes  (which  preceded  this)  differed  from 
it  only  in  making  ten  milhon  the  racUa:  of  the  system.  We 
now  see  why  our  arithmetic  was  called  ciphering,  cipher 
coming  from  an  Arabic  word  signifj^ine  vacant.  One  such 
thought  as  occurred  to  Archimedes  in  tne  bath  (see  Archi- 
ifsDBs)  might  have  been  fourteen  centuries  gained  to  the 
science. 

We  look  in  vain  tor  anything  like  local  value  in  the 
system  of  the  Egyptians,  or  any  other  nation  of  antiquity 
who  are  known  mm  certainty  to  have  very  antient  records. 
That  of  the  Jews  was  similar  to  the  one  just  described,  so 
far  as  it  went,  and  the  use  of  some  letters  common  to  both 
(P.  406)  in  the  numeral  system,  but  not  so  in  the  alphabets 
of  the  two,  proves  that  the  notation  of  both  had  a  common 
source.  [See  Ntjmrrals.] 

To  the  same  article  we  must  also  refer  for  the  Roman 
system,  which  extended  itself  throughout  Europe  during 
tne  first  twelve  centuries.  It  is  much  more  rude  than  the 
Greek,  and  is  a  suflSoient  proof  of  the  well  known  inaptitude 
of  the  former  people  for  scientific  invention. 

The  Chinese  bad  several  systems  of  numeration,  all*  con- 
taining complicated  symbols,  and  somewhat  resembling  that 


of  aie  Qroiks  in  prindpte;  but  wiHi  tHls  hn|hitm  iM- 
ference,  that  the  syttbd  for  34»,  for  ixatnpie,  bai  dirvtt 
analogy  with  that  for  a,  being  ma4e  by  the  juxtaposM0ti 
of  a  symbol  to  t«n;  so  that  the  imprormnaot  i^on  tike 
Oreek  scale  which  we  have  been  obUgMl  to  make  in  oid« 
to  explain  it,  renders  our  imitatioti  of  the  Greek  a  bettft 
resemblance  of  the  Chinese.  Bnt  they  have  no  Written 
method  of  expressing  local  value ;  though  their  Sehwatpfcm 
[see  Abacus]  is  a  practical  use  of  the  nrinciple» 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  history  or  our  own  scale,  we 
must  extend  our  remark,  that  the  *deeimal  notation*  and 
*  system  of  local  value  *  are  distinct  things.  When  we  agree 
that  1 0  shall  stand  for  ten,  we  merely  express  that  a  number 
in  the  second  eolumn  from  the  right  shall  stand  finr  ten 
times  as  muoh  as  the  same  in  the  first  column*  But  we 
are  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  a  number  in  the  second  column 
shall  mean  nine,  eight,  or  any  other  number  of  times  what 
it  does  in  the  first.  Thus,  if  we  choose  a  quifiary  scale,  in 
which  10  stands  for  5,  wo  reject  the  symbols  5,  6,  7,  8,  and 
9,  and  our  numerical  scale  runs  thus — 

1     2     ^    4     10     11     12     18     14     20    21     22    &c. 

I  I  j  I  I  4    f  I  I   I   I   I   ;i 

Thus  20  is  ten,  because  2  in  the  second  column  counts  fife 
times  2.  But  if  we  choose  a  higher  scale  than  the  decimal, 
we  shall  have  to  invent^  instoMl  of  rejectinff  svmbols ;  if, 
for  instance,  we  take  a  duodenary  scale,  in  which  10  means 
twelve,  we  are  left  without  svmboli  for  ten  and  eleven.  Let 
/  and  e  stand  for  these :  then  our  scale  of  number^  be- 
ginning from  ten,  is  as  follows  :— 

f  e  10   11    12   13   14  16  Id  17  18  19  U  le  20  fce. 


an 


But  the  scale  which  best  exemplifies  the  principle  la  the 
binary,  in  which  1 0  stands  for  2,  and  in  which  Uiere  are 
consequently  no  symbols  except  1  and  0.  The  system  of 
numberiA  in  this  scale  (from  one  to  ten)  is  as  follows : — 
1  10  11  100  101  110  111  1000  1001  1010 
A  Jesuit  at  Pekin  (P.  392)  communicated  to  Leibniti 
the  following  Chinese  svmbol,  called  by  them  the  Cofa,  or 
lineatum^  and  attributea  to  Fohi,  the  founder  of  the  empire. 
It  is  suspended  in  their  temples,  and  eoi^dered  te  a 
mystery— 


If  the  lon^  line  be  interpreted  to  mean  one^  and  the  broken 
line  nothms,  these  symbols,  each  bemg  read  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top,  give  a  system  of  binary  arithmetic  from 
0  to  7  (both  inclusive).  And  Leibnitz  asserts  that  there  is 
a  larger  Cova,  which  goes  up  to  63.  But  as  no  additional 
information  has  been  obtained  upon  the  subject,  which,  for 
anything  certainly  known  to  the  contrary,  may  be  a  hoax, 
we  can  only  say  that  there  is  some  presumption  that  the 
Chinese  bug  ago  possessed  the  complete  pnnciple  of  the 
'  local  value. 

We  trace  our  own  knowledge  of  the  decimal  system  direct 
to  the  Hindoos,  who  themselves  ascribe  it  to  tne  divinity. 
As  to  the  manner  of  its  introduction,  there  are  some  differ- 
ences of  opinion  on  that  subject  One  and  the  old  account 
is,  that  Grerbert,  after  Pope  Sylvester  IL,  found  it  in  Spain 
among  the  Moors  (P.  415)  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth 
centu^.  But  upon  this  there  are  strong  reasons  for  hesi- 
tating. [See  Sylybster  II.]  Another,  and  more  probable 
account  is,  that  Leonard  of  Pisa  [see  Bonacci  and  Al- 
gebra] introduced  it,  in  1202,  in  a  work  entitled  Liber 
Abbaci,  &c.  And  some  have  supposed  that  the  Aloneing 
(or  Alphonsine)  Tablei,  being  construoted  principally  by 
Moors  at  the  court  of  Aloiiso,  must  have  been  the  first 
in  which  the  system  appears.  (P.  413.)  It  is  certuu  that 
this  system  had  been  before  the  twelfth  centurv,  and  ipost 
probably  as  early  as  the  ninth,  in  the  hands  of  the  Persians 
and  Arabs,  who  ascribe  it  to  the  Hindoos,  and  call  it  by  a 
name  which  signifies  '  Hindoo  science.*  It  is  also  certain 
that  the  Hindoos  themselves  have  long  used  it  (see  Bua 
Ganita  and  Liliwati,  names  of  Hindoo  works),  ixA  that  it 
is  easv  to  trace  the  manner  in  which  our  numeral  symbols 
have  been  derived  fh>m  those  of  the  Sanscrit.  In  this  latter 
language  there  are  distinct  names  for  wdte^  tens,  &c^  up  to 
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itfithtm^n  Bat  wbatbtr  we  are  to  look  to  a  Hmdoo  for  the 
iovenlion  i»  »  que^tioQ  on  which  no  surmise  o^q  be  made, 
till  some  probable  acoount  of  the  origin  of  Hindoo  literature 
cimbe  given. 

The  steps  by  which  the  new  nota.tion  made  iU  way 
throuffh  Europe  are  not  capaUa  of  being  ver^  clearly  traced. 
Montiauoon  (F.  41 7)  found  them  in  an  Itahan  manuicript 
which  waa  ftniahed  in  1317;  and  many  manuseripta  of  the 
works  of  authors  a  centurv  older  contain  them,  but  it  is  well 
knpwa  that  it  was  usual  to  substitute  the  new  figures  for 
the  old  in  reoopying.  In  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge,  (P.  418,)  is  a  catalo^e  of  eclipses 
firom  1^00  to  1348,  to  which  they  are  subioined.  Graven 
dates  on  inscriptions  have  been  given  by  W allis  apd  others 
as  old  as  1330 ;  but,  upon  examination,  reason  has  been 
^und  to  auspect  that  5  hae  been  mistaken  fax  3.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  evidence  of  any  general'  use  of  the 
Arabic  numerals  before  the  invention  of  printing;  and  even 
^e  works  of  Caxton  do  not  contain  them,  except  in  a  wood- 
cut Merchants  continued  their  accounts  in  Roman  figures 
up  to  the  sixteenth  century.  On  the  whole,  we  think  that 
the  ganeral  use  of  these  numerals  in  scientiQc  works  did 
not  much  precede,  if  at  all,  the  diffusion  of  algebra. 

The  only  material  addition  which  has  been  made  to  this 
groundwork  of  arithmetic  is  the  invention  of  decimal  frac* 
0009.  This  is  an  OKtension  of  the  principle  of  local  value, 
of  so  simple  a  character,  that  it  is  surprising  the  Hindoos 
never  adopted  it.  They  write  fractions  as  we  do,  omitting 
only  the  hne  which  separates  the  numerator  and  denomi- 
nator, and  they  make  great  use  of  decimal  fractions  in  ap- 
proximating to  the  square  roots  of  numbers,  but  without 
any  peculiarity  of  notation. 

The  first  fracti<m^  notation  which  we  find  among  the 
Qreeks  consisted  in  writing  the  denominator  where  we  now 

.       ,  ^  ...        207 

wnte  the  tuponmU.    Thus,  retammg  our  mutation,  — 

3"6'5. 
would  be  written  2"7  '•    This  system  is  principally 

used  by  Diophantus ;  and  in  Butooius  we  also  find  a  pecu- 
liar symbol,  spmething  like  c,  for  on§  half*  Ptolemy  made 
a  fbrther  step,  in  the  apfdieation  of  the  method  of  dividing 
the  eicde  to  all  units  whatsoever,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  uxagsmmal  notation.  The  degree  o  the  circle  is 
divided  into  sixty  minutes,  the  minute  into  sixty  seconds, 
that  again  into  sixty  thurds,  and  so  on:  Ptolemy  divides 
every  unit  in  the  same  manner.  We  have  still  retained  in 
our  division  of  the  circle  the  ', '',  *",  fee,  used  by  him.  In 
the  notation  alluded  to  (which  is  that  of  Ptolemy  in  the 
particular  point  referred  to) 

would  denote 

,      83     21         ^       63 

*^""^6i'3600'*"^2l6:000- 
This  sexagesimal  notation  retained  its  ground  until  the 
introduction  of  the  Arabic  numerals,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
tables  of  reduction,  was  of  material  use. 

Stifelius  and  Stevinus  (P.  440)  used  circumflexed  digits 
instead  of ',  ",  &c.,  in  the  s$xag0simal  system,  and  an  ap- 
plication of  the  same  principle  to  the  decimal  system  was 
first  made  by  Albert  Girard  in  or  about  1590.  This  con- 
sisted in  expressing  fractions  by  tenths,  hundredths,  &c., 
in  thf  fi>Uow«Qg  way — 

t    4  (0)(l)(2) 

U^Sioo^**^^.^"*^*    6     3     4, 
the  number  in  brackets  over  a  digit  being  the  exponent  of 
the  power  of  ten,  which  must  be  used  with  that  digit  as  a 
denominator.    Here  the  application  of  the  principle  of  local 
value  practically  begins ;  and  it  is  clear,  from  the  examples 
cited  by  Mr.  Peacock,  that  the  cipher  was  made  use  of  to 
denote  a  vacant  column.    One  of  those  examples  is 
(0)  (l)(2)(3) 
941     3    0    4 
The  rqection  of  the  eombrous  and  unneeessary  expo- 
BMti  WM  made  te  some  iastanoes  by  Wright  in  U 16,  and 
ttM  syelMi  WM  fermaUy  introduced  by  Naoier  in  1617 :  the 
meef  ilMi«Mdh«Kteo4ed  by  Oughtred  in  1631.    <See 
DflCiMAi.  FftAM IONS.)    From  that  time  the  modem  form 
of  the  Indian  arithmetic  must  be  considered  as  established. 
Th»  isvMlioB  of  Lo»AaiTHif  s  (which  see)  is  the  principal 
•id  to  faknlaliMi  which  faaaboea  engrafted  upon  the  system. 


We  suljom  a  list  of  n%mm,  «rhiek  the  reader  may  oon 

suit  on  various  points  connected  with  the  history  of  aritho 
metic,  either  in  this  work  or  elsewhere.  The  figuMs  rafer 
to  the  century  before  or  after  Christ  ^n  which  the  individual 
is  supposed  or  known  to  have  lived ;  and  the  Italics  are 
works  which  are  cited. 

B.C.  6— Pythagoras.  4— Euclid,  Aristotle,  Plato.  3— 
Archimedes.  Apolionius.    1— Vitruviua. 

A.C.  2 — Ptolemy,  Diophantus.  3~Nioomachas.  4-^ 
Pappus,  Tbeon.  5— Pioclus,  Eutooiua.  6— Boethius.  9— 
Manommed  Ben  Musa.  1 1  — (Herbert.  1 2  -  Jordanus,  Leo> 
nardo  Bonaoci.  13— Sacroboaoo,  Ptanudes.  16— Lucas 
do  Borgp.  16— SoheubeUos,  Stifelms,  Reeorde,  Albert  Gi- 
rard. 17— Briggs,  Napier,  Oughtred,  Stevinus,  Wright, 
Bouillaud,  Mersenne,  Wallis,  Algebra^  Bachet  de  Mesiriac. 
18 — Weidler,  Hutoria  Astronomic,  Koestner,  Geschichte 
der  Mathemaiik,  Montucla,  HisL  des  MathematiqueM,  D('>- 
lambre,  Hist,  de  FAstronomie  Andetme^  Hutton,  Tracts, 
History  0/ Algebra,  Colebiooke,  Pre/aee  to  Bua  Oaniia. 

We  need  not  of  course  refer  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Peacock, 
which  we  have  so  often  cited. 

ARITHMETIC.  POLITICAL,    [See  Statistics.  In- 

TXRBST,  AnNUITIKS,  POPULATION,  MORTAUTT,  &0.] 

ARITHMETIC  OF  SINES.  [See  TaiaoNon«TRY.l 
ARITHMETIC,  SPECIOUS.  [See  ViiiTA.] 
ARITHMETICAL  COMPLEMENT  is  that  which  a 
number  wants  of  the  next  highest  decimal  denomination. 
Thus,  what  7  wanU  of  10,  or  3 ;  32  of  100,  or  6S ;  169  of 
1000,  or  841;  017  of  1,  or  *983:  are  the  arithmetical 
complements  of  these  numbers.  The  best  way  to  find 
them  is  to  begin  from  the  left,  subtract  every  figure  from 
9,  and  the  last  significant  figure  from  10,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing examples,  winch  include  all  the  cases : — 

Ho  17634  190018  1734000 

Ar.  Co       82366  80'f282  8266000 

ARITHMETICAL  MEAN.  By /A«  arithmetical  mean 
is  meant,  that  number  or  fraction  which  lies  between  two 
others,  and  is  equally  distant  from  both.  Thus  the  arithmetical 
mean  between  6  and  14  is  10.  To  find  this  arithmetical 
mean,  take  the  half  sum  of  the  two  numbers.  Thus,  that 
of  4  and  17  is  10^.  But  any  numbers  are  also  said  to.  be 
arithmetical  means  between  two  othen,  when  all  together 
form  a  series  of  equally  increasing  or  decreasing  numbers. 
Thus,  8,  10,  12,  are  three  arithmetical  means  between  6 
and  14.  To  interpose  any  number  of  arithmetical  means 
between  two  numbers,  divide  the  difference  of  those  two 
numbers  by  one  more  than  the  number  of  means  required, 
which  gives  the  difflerence  between  the  means.  Thus,  to 
interpose  four  arithmetical  means  between  27  and  1 02.  di- 
vide 75  (102—27)  by  5  (4+ 1)  which  gives  15.  The  means 
are,  therefore,  27  +  15  or  42,  42+15  or  57,  57+15  or  72, 
and  72  +  15  or  87.  If  the  means  are  fractional,  the  same 
process  is  employed.    [See  Averagr-I 

ARITHMETICAL  PROGRESSION  is  a  name  given 
somewhat  improperly  to  a  series  of  numbers  which  increase 
or  d^rease  by  equal  steps,  such  as  1,  2,  3,  &c.  ^  2,  4,  6,  &c. 
14,  2,  2^,  &c.  The  diiTerence  between  any  two  suoctessive 
terms,  being  common  to  all,  is  called  the  common  difference. 
The  data  which  distinguish  one  arithmetical  p^ogre^sion 
from  another,  are  the  first  term,  the  common  difference,  and 
the  number  if  terms :  from  these  it  is  easy  to  find  the  last 
term  and  the  sum  of  all  the  terms.  To  find  the  last  term, 
multiply  the  common  difference  by  one  less  than  the  num- 
ber of  terms,  and  add  the  first  term  to  the  product.  To  find 
the  sum  of  all  the  terms ;  take 
the  number  of  terms, 
the  sum  of  the  first  and  last, 
and  multiply  the  half  of  either  (whichever  is  most  conve- 
nient) by  tne  other.  Thus,  for  luO  terms  of  either  of  the 
series 

3        6        9        12..,. &c.        (A) 
1         1^      2  2^. .  .8cc.        (B) 

To  find  the  last,  or  100th,  term  of  (A),  multiply  3,  the  com- 
mon difference  by  99  (100—1)  and  add  3,  the  first  term  : 
which  gives  300.    Similarly  to  find  the  last,  or  100th,  term 
of  (B),  multiply  ^  by  99  and  add  1,  which  gives  6ui^    For 
the  sumA  we  have 

(A)  (B) 

No.  of  terms  '  100  100 

Sum  of  first  and  last  303  50^ 

Multiply  half  of  100  by  303.  and  bv  60^,  which  gives 
15150  for  the  sum  (^  (A),  and  2525  for  that  of  (B). 
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AlirBbrtieally*  kt  a  be  the  first  tenn,  of  the  oommoa  dif- 
ferenoe,  and  n  the  number  of  terms.  Let  2;  be  the  last 
term  and  8  the  sum.    Then 

j;  s  a  +   (n— 1)  X 

S  =  in    {a¥»)  ^  na+  n^Zlx 

2 

from  which  any  three  of  the  letters  being,  given,  the  other 
two  can  be  found. 

For  the  theory  of  which  this  article  is  a  part,  see  Series, 
Differences,  Integration. 

ARITHMETICAL  PROPORTION,  the  relation 
which  exists  between  four  numbers,  of  .which  the  first  and 
second  have  the  same  dilfertooe  as  the  third  and  fourth. 
Thus:— 

12  81  82 

7         3  16  12 

24      %  1*  24 

are  severally  in  arithmetical  proportion,  and  in  every  such 

proportion  the  sum  of  the  extremes  is  equal  to  that  of  the 

means.    Thus  :— 

12  +  7  =  3  +  16 
ARIUS  CApiioc,  marHat)  was  a  native  of  C3nrenaica,  in 
Africa :  the  date  of  his  birth  seems  to  be  unknown.  He 
was  distinguished  for  personal  beauty,  graceful  manners,  ex- 
tensive learning,  logical  elocjuence,  and  ascetic  abstinence. 
He  has  been  accused,  but  without  sufficient  ground,  of  rest- 
less ambition,  and  a  predilection  for  innovations.  .  The  doc- 
trine which  he  taught  was  not  at  that  time  a  novelty,  but 
had  been  propagated  in  the  Alexandrine  school  of  divinity, 
especially  by  those  men,  who,  having  an  acute  understand- 
ing, were  nevertheless  deficient  in  the  contemplative  Acui- 
ties of  the  mind.  Anus,  the  two  Eusebti,  and  others,  seem 
to  have  been  rather  anxious  to  defend  the  church  against 
the  introduction  of  creeds  which  appeared  novel  to  aS  who 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  Alexandrine  method  of 
philological  divinity.  Arius  obtained  the  favour  of  three 
successive  patriarchs  of  Alexandria.  The  patriarch  Peter 
of  Alexancuria  ordained  him  deacon,  but  prohibited  him 
firom  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  functions,  upon  Arius, 
A.D.  306,  joining  the  party  of  Meletius.  The  patriarch 
Achilles  of  Alexandria,  moved  by  the  repentance  of  Arius, 
made  him,  a.d.  313,  presbyter  and  pastor  of  the  church 
Baucalis,  at  Alexandria ;  and  the  patriarch  Alexander  gave 
him  the  first  rank  among  his  clergy,  although  he  is  said 
by  Theodoretus  {HUt.  Eccles,  i.  2)  to  have  been  one  of  his 
competitors  for  the  patriarchate.  But  Philootorgius  (i.  3) 
says,  on  the  contrary,  that  Arius,  observing  thu  choice  likely 
to'fidl  on  himself,  turned  it  to  Alexander. 

The  patriarch  Alexander,  a.d.  318,  having  asserted,  in  a 
conference  with  his  clergy,  the  unity  of  substance  in  the 
three  persons  in  the  Deity,  Arius,  in  reply,  accused  the  pa- 
triarch of  having  fallen  into  the  error  or  Sabellius,  who  had 
confounded  the  three  divine  persons.  Arius  maintained  that 
the  Son  was  created  out  of  nothing  before  the  creation  of  the 
universe,  and  that  he  could  be  called  God  only  on  account 
of  his  participation  in  extraordinary  powers.  This  doc- 
trine Arius  propagated  in  private ;  and  after  he  had  ob- 
tained many  followers,  he  preached  it  publicly  in  the 
church.  In  order  to  introduce  his  opinions  among  the 
lower  classes,  he  composed  songs  for  sailors,  millers,  and 
travellers,  in  the  measure  of  popular  melodies.  The  work 
of  Arius  called  Thaleia  containea  his  doctrine  in  prose  and 
verse.  Alexander  endeavoured  to  reclaim  Arius  by  private 
admonitions  in  letters  and  by  conferences,  but  foiling  in  his 
attempts,  he  cited  him,  a.d.  321,  before  a  synod  of  nearly 
one  hundred  Egyptian  and  Libyan  bishops,  convened  at 
Alexandria,  where  his  doctrine,  his  person,  and  his  follow- 
ers, were  anathematized.  Two  letters  of  Alexander  on  this 
occasion  are  still  extant:  one  is  a  circular  repcurt  to  the 
orthodox  bishops  (Socrat  Hiit,  Eccles.  i.  6 ;  Mansi,  Collect, 
Conc.L  ii.  p.  793 ;  Opera  Athanani,  ed.  Montfauoon,  t  i.  pL  i. 
p.  3^7) ;  the  other  is  a  letter,  f\ill  of  bitterness,  to  Bishop 
Alexander,  at  Constantinople.  This  letter  calls  the  Arians 
Exoukontiane^  in  allusion  to  die  phrase  il  oix  5vr(uv,  out  qf 
nothing.  Among  the  followers  of  Arius  were  two  bishops, 
and  several  priests,  deacons,  and  virgins. 

Arius  now  beean  to  travel  through  the  neighbouring 
countries,  where  he  excited  sympathy  for  his  misfortunes, 
and  propagated  his  doctrine.  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Nice- 
media,  to  whom  Arius  wrote  a  letter,  still  extant  (Epiph. 
Haree,  69.  6;  Theodoret,  Hist.  Eccles.  I  4),  absolved 
him  Irom  the  Alexandrine  excommunication ;  he  also  con- 


vened, A  j>.  323,  a  synod  in  Bithynia,  probably  at  "SwuKo&dkif 
in  his  behalf;  wrote  in  his  fkvoor  to  all  the  oriental  bishope, 
and  to  the  Emperor  Constantine  the  Great,  who,  being  at 
that  time  yet  unbaptized,  considered  the  dispute  as  Xximng 
in  itself,  and  recommended  peace,  a.d.  324,  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Alexander  and  Arius  jointly. 

Constantine  commissioned  Hosius,  bishop  of  Corduba,  to 
examine  this  dispute  at  Alexandria.    Hosius  having  made 
a  report  unfovourable  to  Arius,  Constantine  convened  the 
bishops  of  his  empire,  a.d.  325,  in  order  to  settle  the  points 
in  dispute  between  Arius  and  Alexander.    In  this  coun- 
cil at  Nicsea  318  bishops  were  assembled.    Before  thia 
body  Arius  still  persisted  in  rejecting  all  confessions  of 
foith  which  maintained  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the  oonsub- 
stantiality  of  the  divine  word,  and  he  opposed  the  expression 
bfioovmoQ,  applied  to  the  Son  as  being  of  the  scone  essence 
with  the  Father.  Conseouently  he  was  again  anathematized 
by  the  synod,  and  exilea  by  the  emperor  to  Ulyrieum,  to- 
gether with  two  bishops,  Theonas  of  Marmarica  in  Libya, 
and  Secundus  of  Ptolemais,  who  continued  to  adhere  to 
him,   after  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  Theognis  of  Nicsea, 
and  Maris  of  Chalcedon,  alarmed  by  the  emperor's  threats, 
had  forsaken  his  party.   Capital  punishment  was  denounced 
against  all  who  wotdd    not   deliver   up  the  writings   of 
Arius.    After  three  years,  Constantine  became  reconciled  to 
Arius,  through  the  instrumentality  of  an  Arian    priest, 
who  was  secretly  sent  to  the  emperor  by  Eusebius,  bishop 
of  Nicomedia,  and  by  his  sister  Constantia.    A  confession 
of  faith,   which  seemed   to   be  in  unison  with  the  Ni- 
cene  Creed,    was   drawn   up,    and   presented  by  Arius, 
A.D.  330,  to  the  emperor,  by  whom  he  was   reinstated 
in   his   church   at   Alexandria;    but   Athanasius,    then 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  would  not  admit  him.    The  synods 
of  Tyre  and  of  Jerusalem,  a.d.  335,  through   the    in- 
fluence of  Eusebius,  re-admitted  Arius  into  church  com- 
munion,   and    recommended    him    to    Athanasius;    but 
Arius  was  sent  by  his  opposers  fVom  Alexandria  to  Con- 
stantinople, in  braer  to  exculpate  himself  on  account  of  the 
troubles  excited  by  his  preeenoe  at  Alexandria.    Arius  pre- 
sented to  the  emperor,  a.d.  386,  a  third  confession  of  his 
faith,  and  professed  by  oath  to  submit  to  the  synod  of  Nioe. 
It  was  accordingly  resolved  that  Arius  should  be  received 
into  church  communion  in  a  solemn  manner ;  but  according 
to  Socrates  he  was  taken  ill  of  a  bowel  complaint,  during 
the  procession,  near  the  church  which  was  appointed  to 
be  the  sc^ne  of  his  triumph,  and  died  on  the  same  day,  a.d. 
336.    Some  writers  ascribed  his   death  to  poison.     But 
Athanasius,  who  probably  had  more  accurate  information, 
states,  that  Arius   died    on  the  evening  preceding  the 
Sunday  on  which  he  was  to  be  received  into  church  com- 
munion.   Some  Arians  asserted  that  Arius  had  been  killed 
by  the  magical  practices  of  his  enemies.    This  accusation 
contains,  at  least,  a  defence  against  the  suspicion  of  poison. 
Eusebius,  who  became  bishop  of  Constantinople  a.d.  339, 
obtained  permission  for  the  Arians  to  celebrate  public  worship 
at  Alexandria  and  other  places  of  the  eastern  empire.  After 
the  death  of  Constantine,  a.d.  350,  and  the  fall  of  the  pre- 
tender Magnentius,  a.d.  353,  Constantius  became  ruler  of 
th9  whole  empire,  and  used  his  power  to  support  the  Arians 
in  the  councils  of  Aries,  354,  and  Milan,  355,  the  decrees 
of  which  he  maintained  by  arms  against  the  Athanasians. 
Manv  persons,  unable  to  understand  the  distinction  between 
the  doctrines  of  Athanasius  apd  Arius,  were  inttuenced  in 
the  choice  of  their  party  by  unworthy  motives.  Most  bishops, 
moved  by  the  court,  signed  Arian  creeds,  although  some 
continued  to  teach  Athanasian  doctrine.   The  people,  except 
in  occasional  tumults,  gave  themselves  little  trouble  about 
debates  which  they  did  not  comprehend.    The  strict  Arians 
rejected  the  doctrine  of  Christ  being  6/iocoi;<noc,  ofsimikcr 
essence,  as  well  as  that  doctrine  which  made  hhn  6fioo6noc, 
consubstaniiaie,  or  0/  equal  essence,  but  the  Semi-Arians 
maintained  the  opinion  of  his  being  homoiousios.    The 
strict  Arians,  caUed  also  Ariomanitef,  insisted  upon  the  Son 
being  ir<po^(oc,  qf  another  substance.   The  Goths,  Vandals, 
Suevi,  Burgundians,  and  Lombards  embraced  Arianiam 
but  exchanged  it  afterwards  for  orthodoxy. 

The  history  of  Arianism  may  be  aivided  into  three 
periods :  the  first  commenced  a  oonsiderable  time  before  tiie 
life  of  Arius,  having  originated  in  the  Alexandrine  schools  of 
divinity  of  which  Origen  was  the  most  splendid  luminary. 
It  terminated  in  the  synod  of  Niccea,  a.d.  325.  The  second- 
period  began  with  the  opposition  of  the  Eusebians  to  the 
council  of  Nic»a,  and  terminated  in  the  seeond  synod  of 
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Siimimii,  A.D.  357.  Daring  this  period  the  following 
sjoodt  were  held :  one  at  Tyre,  a.d.  335,  in  whieh  Atha- 
nastus  was  deposed  and  exiled  to  Gaul  by  Constantino ;  and 
immediately  afterwards  one  at  Jerusalem,  in  which  Anus 
was  received  into  church  communion. 

Another  synod  was  held  at  Antioch,  a.d.  341,  in  which 
the  bishops  declared  that  they  could  not  be  followers  of 
Arias,  because,  '  how  could  we,  being  bishops,  be  followers 
of  a  presbyter  ?*  In  this  synod,  four  creeds  were  approved, 
in  which  an  endeavour  was  made  to  steer  a  middle  course 
between  the  Nic»an  Homoouiios  and  the  definitions  of 
Arius ;  which  two  points  were  considered  to  be  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  divergence  from  the  then  standard  of  ecclesiastical 
orthodoxy  in  the  East.  These  four  Antiochene  creeds 
are  extant  in  Athanasius  de  Synodis,  §  22-25.  A  general 
council  was  again  assembled  at  Swrdica  in  Thrace,  in  which 
the  emperors  Constantius  and  Constans  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  the  combatants  for  oriental  and  occidental  ortho- 
doxy. Their  endeavour  proved  fruitless.  The  orientals  re- 
tired to  the  neighbouring  city  of  Philippopolis,  leaving  their 
oocidenul  opponents  alone  at  Sardica. 

Eusebianism  was,  under  Constantius,  as  victorious  in 
the  east  as  the  NioBan  creed  was  under  Constans  in  the 
west.  The  Eusebians  thought  that  the  Homoousian  or- 
thodoxy might  lead  to  Sabellianism,  and  therefore  pro- 
cured the  deposition  of  Maroellus,  bishop  of  Ancyra.  The 
Sabellianism  of  his  disciple  Photinus  was  condemned  in  the 
second  council  of  Antioch,  a.d.  343,  and  by  another  coun- 
cil at  Milan,  a.d.  346.  After  the  death  of  Constans,  a.o. 
350,  and  the  victory  over  Magnentius,  a.d.  353,  Constan- 
tius endeavoured  to  establish  Eusebianism  by  violent  means 
in  the  west  In  the  synods  of  Aries,  a.d.  354,  and  of 
MUan,  a.d.  355,  he  compelled  the  assembled  bishops  to  sign 
the  condemnation  of  Athanasius. 

The  tMrd  Pfriod  terminated  with  the  suppression  oi 
Arianism  by  Theodosius  I.  The  last  vestiges  of  Arianism 
in  the  Roman  empire  are  found  in  a  law  of  Theodosius  II. 
A.D.  428. 

[For  the  sources  of  information  on  the  Arian  controversy, 
see  the  following  articles :— EusBBitJs  Paraphili,  bishop  of 
Cassarea;  Eusxbi  us,  bishop  of  Emesa;  Cyrillus,  bishop 
of  Jerusalem.  These  were  the  most  distinguished  writers 
in  behalf  of  the  Antitrinitarian  party.  The  best  writers 
among  the  Homoousiasts  were  Athanasius,  bishop  of 
Alexandria ;  Hilarius,  bishop  of  Pictavia ;  Epiphanius, 
bishop  of  Constantia;  Basilius,  bishop  of  CsDsarea; 
Orxogrius,  bishop  of  Nyssa;  Greoorius  of  Nazianzus 
6  ^io\6yoc;  Ambrosius,  bishop  of  Milan;  Ephrabu, 
diaoonus  of  Edessa,  fropheta  Syrotttm,  Modem  works  on 
the  history  of  Arianism  are : — Storia  critica  delta  Vita  di 
Arrio,  scritta  da  Qaetano  Maria  Travasa,  Clerico  regulare 
Teatino,  Venecia,  1746—8;  Walch's  Historie  der  Ketze- 
reien,  Th.  2.  p.  385,  &c. ;  J.  A.  Stark's  Versuch  einer  Ge- 
sehichte  dei  Arianismus,  Berlin,  1 783^85, 2  tom.  8 ;  J.  Chr. 
F.  Wundemanns  Oeschichte  der  chrietUchen  GlaubenS' 
lehreny  tom.  L  p.  264,  &c. ;  Munscher*s  DopnengescMchte^ 
Bd.  3.  p.  351,  &c ;  Gieseler  s  Kirchengeechichte,  book  i. ; 
Ncander  s  Kirchengeeehichte,  Band.  II.  767,  &c.] 

ARK,  a  chest  or  coffer.  This  term  is  frequently  used  by 
our  earliest  EngUsh  and  Scottish  poets. 

In  1347,  in  the  brewhouse  of  the  priory  of  Lindisfrmne, 
was  an  ark  for  meal  (see  Raine*s  North  Durham^  p.  92) ; 
and  among  otber  articles  of  furniture  occurring  in  an  in- 
ventory of  the  household  goods  belonging  to  Sherbom  hos- 
pital, taken  in  1636,  in  the  boul ting-house,  is  *  1  boulting 
ark.*  (Hutch.  Hist,  Durh.  ii.  p.  599.)  The  same  word  is 
still  in  use,  in  the  north  of  England,  for  the  chest  which  is 
employed  in  containing  meal. 

Noah's  ark  was  so  named  from  its  supposed  resemblance 
to  an  ark  or  chest ;  by  which  name  it  occurs  both  in  the 
Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  versions  of  the  passage  in  Luke, 
xvii.  27.  Widif,  in  this  passage,  instead  of  ark,  reads  ship. 
The  same  term  ark  is  used  in  our  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  for  the  basket  or  cradle  in  which  the  infant 
Moses  was  laid  when  he  was  put  into  the  Nile.  (See  Bou- 
cher's OloMarv,  by  Stevenson.) 

ARKANSAS  RIVER,  the  largest  affluent  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi next  to  the  Missouri,  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
but  its  source  is  not  known.  Darby,  in  his  Geographical 
View  of  the  United  States,  conjectures  that  iU  source  is 
nearly  as  far  N.  as  42®,  and  111°  W.  of  Greenwich;  but 
this  must  only  be  taken  as  a  guess ;  the  lat  is  certainly  in 
excess,  and  the  long,  thus  assigned  is  probably  too  much. 


James  Peak,  one  of  the  highest  summits  of  the  Roekjr 

MountaiAs,  which  lies  between  the  Arkansas  and  Boiling 
Spring  Creek,  is  about  twentv-five  miles  N.,  67°  W.  from  a 
point  near  this  Creek,  which  is  placed  in  38°  18'  19''  N. 
fat.,  105°  39'  44"  W.  long.,  by  Major  Longs  par^.  The 
Arkansas  joins  the  Mississippi  in  33°  56'  N.  lat.,  91°  10'  W. 
long.,  with  a  course,  foUowing  its  bends,  estimated  at  2000 
miles. 

The  sources  of  the  Arkansas  and  of  the  great  Rio  del 
Norte  are  probably  near  one  another.  Captain  Bell,  who 
was  with  Major  Long*s  party,  traced  the  Arkansas  into  the 
mountains  tiU  his  progress  was  stopped  by  the  almost  per- 
pendicular gpneiss  rock,  through  a  cieep  and  narrow  fissure 
m  which  the  river  pours  with  great  violence.  The  Arkansas 
valley,  near  the  mountains,  is  bounded  by  high  cliffs  of  in- 
clined sandstone ;  lower  down  these  disappear,  and  there  is 
a  slope  of  alluvial  earth  extending  on  each  side  for  several 
miles ;  and  fiurther  down  still,  horizontal  sandstone  appears 
forming  high  bluflfo,  or  precipices,  on  each  side  of  the  valley. 
Trees  of  considerable  size  here  grow  along  the  margin  of 
the  river,  but  their  tops  are  not  so  high  as  the  level  plain  on 
each  side,  and  the  descent  into  this  deep-sunk  channel  is  in 
many  places  cjuite  impracticable ;  at  a  short  distance,  this 
narrow  valley  is  not  seen  at  all. 

The  Arkansas  has  a  general  eastern  course  as  far  as  the 
meridian  of  99° ;  it  has  then  a  winding  S.E.  course  to  about 
35°  N.  lat,  95°  E.  long.,  from  which  point  it  resumes  an 
eastern  winding  course  to  about  the  meridian  of  92°  SO', 
from  which  its  course  is  about  S.E.  to  its  junction  with  the 
Mississippi.  From  its  sources  to  about  the  meridian  of  96°, 
the  Arkansas  flows  through  the  great  plains  whidh  stretch 
eastward  from  the  base  of  the  Ilocky  Mountains.  Though 
the  term  plain  is  more  applicable  to  this  region  than  any 
other  name,  it  is  not  strictly  a  plain ;  it  is  an  undulating 
surfoce,  presenting  here  and  there  detached  table-lands  at  a 
small  elevation  shove  it,  with  some  knobs  and  small  ridges, 
the  whole  cut  up  into  numerous  extensive  parterres  by  the 
beds  of  streams,  to  the  action  of  which  a  great  part  of  the 
present  irregular  form  of  the  country  is  considered  to  be 
due,  by  those  who  have  explored  it  The  Arkansas  valley, 
for  more  than  1 00  miles  frtim  the  place  where  it  leaves  the 
mountains,  contains  a  considerable  (quantity  of  timber,  chiefly 
cotton  wood  ;  but  further  E.  the  timber  almost  disappears, 
and  the  wide  spreading  prospect  is  nothing  but  a  prairie. 
The  river-valley  widens  in  its  eastern  course,  and  the  bluffs 
become  less  elevated;  the  bottoms  are  not  more  than  a 
few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  which  in  some  parts  is 
spread  out  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  contains  numerous  islands. 
At  some  seasons  the  river  is  said  almost  to  disappear. 
About  the  meridian  of  97°,  the  Arkansas  crosses  the  line 
marked  in  Migor  Long  s  map  as  the  western  boundary  of 
the  limestone  and  cosd  strata  connected  with  the  Ozark 
mountains;  and  about  a  degree,  or  a  degree  and  a  half, 
E.  of  this,  it  enters  and  traverses  the  hilly  region  of  the 
Ozarks,  in  which  it  continues  to  the  neighlx>urhood  of 
Little  Rock,  when  it  enters  the  low  alluvial  country.  Little 
Rock  is  about  120  miles  from  the  Mississippi,  not  including 
all  the  small  bends  of  the  river. 

This  river  is  joined  by  numerous  large  tributaries.  Run- 
ning into  it  on  the  right  bank  are  the  Negracka  or  Red 
Fork,  and  the  Nesuketonga  or  Grand  ISaline,  which  join  the 
Arkansas  W.  of  the  meridian  of  97° ;  both  of  them  pro- 
bably come  from  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

'Near  the  meridian  of  95°  the  Arkansas  is  joined  on  the 
right  bank  by  the  Great  Canadian,  which  rises  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  probably  three  degrees  at  least  S.  of  the  sources 
of  the  Arkansas,  and  is  computed  to  run  1000  miles  before 
it  joins  the  main  stream.  Its  general  course  is  E.,  with  a 
considerable  bend  to  the  S. ;  a  space  of  great  extent  is  thus 
included  between  the  Arkansas  and  the  Canadian,  in  which 
numerous  streams,  several  hundred  miles  in  length,  have 
their  origin  and  course.  The  great  affluent  of  the  Canadian* 
the  Noi&  Fork,  Ues  in  this  intermediate  space ;  it  joins  the 
Canadian  on  the  left  bank  six  or  eight  miles  lower  down  > 
than  the  South  Fork,  which  enters  the  Canadian  on  the 
right  bank.  Near  its  source  the  valley  of  ihe  Canadian  is 
narrow,  and  foced  by  bluflb  frrom  200  to  500  feet  high. 
Lower  down  its  bed  is  wide,  and  only  a  few  feet  below  the 
bottom  land  which  lines  it  on  each  side.  Though  it  drains 
an  immense  extent  of  country,  it  is  quite  stagnant  for  a 
large  part  of  its  course  in  summer,  and  its  wide  bed  is  in 
many  places  entirely  dry ;  in  one  instance  observed  by  Mi^or 
Long,  the  Canadian  was  buried  in  its  sands  for  more  than  100 
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ynitof,  The  waters  of  tiit  Ctnadian  ctrntain  various  im)por- 
tion»  of  common  salt  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  aolutioo, 
whioh  often  repder  them  unfit  for  use ;  saline  and  nitrous 
eftloreseences,  and  considerable  inorustations  of  salt*  charac- 
terize some  portions  of  the  country  drained  by  the  ArlLansas 
and  the  Upper  Canadian.  M%ior  Long's  party,  in  their 
exploring  expedition  of  1810,  1820,  mistook  the  Cana- 
dian for  the  Red  River,  and  were  not  undeceived  tiU 
they  bad  traced  this  stream  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Arkansas. 

The  character  of  this  extensive  region,  W.  of  the  Ozark 
mountains,  and  included  between  the  Arkansas  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  will  be  best  understood  from  reading  the 
interesting  narrative  of  Msdor  Long's  expedition.  The 
trees  are  found  almost  exclusively  on  the  banks  of  the 
streams ;  the  high  flats  above  the  bottoms  present  in  general 
nothing  but  a  covering  of  grass  or  stunted  shrubs,  Sandy 
plains  covered  with  wormwood  and  other  plants ;  a  burning 
sun  which*  even  in  September,  raises  the  tnermometer  above 
90^  in  the  shade;  ana  a  general  want  of  timber,  water,  and 
navigable  streams,  render  these  regions  difficult  and  even 
dangerous  to  cross,  and  only  fit  for  the  residence  of  a  no- 
madic people.  Wild  animals  are  sometimes  found  in  abun- 
dance, ana  sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  meet  with  them ;  the 
black  bear,  deer,  antelope,  white  wolf,  jackal,  bison  some- 
times seen  in  countless  herds,  wild  turkey,  Virginian  par- 
tridge, and  marmot,  commonly  oalled  the  prairie  dog,  form 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  wilderness.  The  wandering 
tribes  of  Indians  are  inconsiderable  in  numbers. 

The  annual  flooding  of  the  Arkansas  commences  early  in 
March,  and  it  attains  its  greatest  height  in  the  delta  of 
Louisiana  in  the  month  of  June ;  the  flooding  of  the  Ar- 
kansas is  after  that  of  the  Red  River,  which  lies  further  S., 
and  contemporaneous  with  that  of  the  Ohio.  The  flooding 
from  the  Af  issouri  is  the  latest  In  the  bluffs  of  the  Cana- 
dian, as  well  as  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Arkansas,  extensive 
beds  of  gypsum  appear  embedded  in  a  ferruginous  clay  and 
a  fine  Sana  of  a  deep  red  colour;  owing  to  this,  the  Arkansas, 
and  the  Canadian  also,  are  generally  of  a  deep  red  colour, 
especially  during  the  floods.  The  waters  of  the  North  Fork 
of  the  Canadian  and  of  the  Upper  Arkansas  are  of  a  greenish 
colour  when  not  swelled  by  the  rain. 

(Darby's  View  qfthe  UtdUd  States \  Longs  Expedition 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains.) 

ARKANSAS  TERRITORY,  one  of  the  territories  of 
the  United  States  not  yet  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  sovereign 
state.  It  is  bounded  by  the  state  of  Missouri  on  the  north, 
the  Mississippi  on  the  east,  Louisiania  on  the  south,  Texas 
on  the  south-west,  and  on  the  north-west  by  the  western 
territory  of  the  United  States.  It  lies  between  33°  and 
36°  30'  N.  lat,  and  89°  44'  to  100°  6'  W,  bng.  firom  Green- 
wich. The  river  boundarv  on  the  east  is  about  360  miles, 
not  reckoning  all  the  small  curvatures.  A  line  of  1 70  miles 
drawn  west  along  a  parallel  of  latitude  separates  it  from 
Iiouisiana.  The  Rio  Koxo  or  Red  River,  one  of  the  large 
affluents  of  the  Mississippi,  forms  the  remainder  of  the 
southern  boundary  separating  Arkansas  from  the  Mexican 
territories.  The  100th  western  meridian  from  Greenwich 
forms  the  western  limit  of  Arkansas ;  and  the  parallel  of 
86^  30'  separates  Arkansas  on  the  north  from  the  north-west 
territory  and  from  the  state  of  Missouri,  all  but  a  small  por- 
tion where  the  line  follows  the  St  Francis  river  for  30'  south, 
and  then  runs  for  34  miles  eastward  to  the  river  Mississippi. 
The  circuit  of  Arkansas  is  about  1320  miles,  and  the  area  is 
computed  at  121,340  square  miles,  between  one-fifth  and 
one-sixth  more  than  the  reputed  area  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

Arkansas  may  be  divided  into  three  physical  regions,  an 
eastern,  a  central,  and  a  western  region.  The  eastern,  bor- 
dering on  the  Mississippi,  is  low  and  fiat,  generally  covered 
with  dense  fi>rest,  without  ^pood  water,  Bm  almost  without 
stones.  In  the  central  section  the  ground  begins  to  ascend 
gradually,  and  the  forests  axe  interspersed  with  prairies ; 
hills  also  begin  to  appear  increasing  in  elevation  as  we  ad* 
vance  westward.  These  hills,  known  most  commonly  under 
the  name  of  the  Ozark  mountainik  fi>rm  a  continuous  chain 
which  probably  is  an  offset  ftom  the  Ifexican  system ;  but 
about  this  there  is  still  some  doubt,  Th^  Ozarks  enter 
Arkansas  from  the  prorince  of  Texas,  and  crossing  the 
territory  in  a  general  north-Mst  direetioi^,  but  nearer  u>  the 
eastern  than  the  western  limit,  enter  the  state  of  Missouri. 
The  Osarks  are  not  a  ridge  of  hilla,  but,  like  the  Appala- 
fbiansy  a  mouAtain^system,  probably  occupying  two  degrees 


or mq^B  in  breadth ;  the  general  direction  of  iba  _  ^__„ 
mass  is  from  south-west  to  north-east  The  falls  on  th« 
un>er  Washita  (34°  25'  N.  lat.)  are  fimoed  by  a  kind  of 
bard  freestone,  extending  across  the  bed  of  the  river  in  tha 
direction  just  mentioned. 

The  western  portion  of  Arkansas  is  an  extensive  elevated 
level,  continually  increasing  in  height  as  it  runs  westward 
towards  the  Rocky  Mountains :  it  is  a  country  of  ^rass  almost 
without  trees,  traversed  by  the  long  streams  which  join  th# 
Rio  Roxo  and  the  Arkansas  river.  Besides  the  Rio  Roxe» 
which  forms,  for  above  400  miles,  the  south-western  bound- 
ary of  Arkansas,  the  territory  is  watered  by  other  affluent* 
of  the  Mississippi.  White  River  and  St.  Francis  both  riao 
in  the  Oz^rks  of  Missouri,  north  of  the  Arkansas  River. 
White  River  is  formed  by  the  union  of  numberless  streams 
which  rise  in  the  Ozarks.  and  are  united  in  two  main 
streams,  the  western  called  the  White  River,  and  the  eastern 
the  Big  Black  River.  The  Big  Black  River  is  formed  by  . 
numerous  streams  which  rise  further  N.  in  the  Ozarks ;  one  * 
of  these,  called  Spring  River,  which  is  not  200  miles  long,  die* 
charges  more  water  into  the  Big  Black  River  than  theCani|p 
dian,  1 000  miles  long,  into  the  Arkansas.  The  united  stream, 
under  the  name  ofWhito  River,  has  a  general  southern 
course,  and  joins  the  Mississippi  fifteen  miles  above  the 
outlet  of  the  Arkansas,  after  a  course  of  above  400  miles.  A 
channel  forks  off  three  miles  above  the  junction  of  the  main 
stream  with  the  Mississippi,  and  runs  into  the  Arkansas. 
The  St  Francis. flows  between  the  White  River  and  the 
Mississippi  in  a  general  southern  direction,  and  joins  the 
Mississippi  about  sixty-five  miles  direct  distance  N.£.  of  the 
junction  of  the  Arkansas  with  the  Mississippi. 

The  Ozarks,  between  the  Arkansas  and  Red  River, 
rising  above  the  bw  lands  and  H>reading  out  into  a  hilly 
region  of  great  extent,  become  the  sources  of  nnmerous 
streams.  Of  these,  one  of  the  principal  is  the  Washita. 
We  are  not  aware  that  the  remotest  sonroe  of  this  stream 
ii  yet  laid  down  with  any  accuracy,  but  ihe  position  of 
the  hot  springs  near  one  of  its  sources  has  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  in  34*^  31'  N.  Ut,  and  92°  50'  W,  long.  There 
are  four  principal  springs ;  the  highest  temperature  observcMl 
was  164^  of  Fahrenheit;  the  lowest  temperature  was  132° 
It  was  computed  by  Mr,  Dunbar  s  party  that  the  quantity  of 
hot  water  aischarged  by  all  the  four  i^rings  and  some  minor 
sources  is  about  3771^  hogsheads  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Later  visiters  make  the  hot  sijrings  seventy  in  number. 
Mtgor  Long,  who  visited  them  in  1818,  states  the  highest 
temperature  to  have'been  151°.  Several  springs  discharged 
respectively  ten,  twelve,  and  twenty  gallons  of  hot  water 
per  minute :  some  of  them  were  at  least  100  Ibet  above  the 
bed  of  the  river.  Cold  springs  also  exist  on  tbe  same  aren 
as  the  hot  springs.  The  not  water  is  colourless  and  taste- 
less, but  makes  a  deposit  of  lime,  siliceous  matter,  and  oxide 
of  iron.  The  Washita,  increased  by  the  Saline  and  sevwal 
other  tributaries,  takes  a  southern  course  turning  a  little  to 
the  east.  The  junction  of  the  Washita.  Catahoola,  and 
Tenza  (about  3V  30'  N.  lat),  forms  the  Blaok  River,  which 
empties  itself  into  the  Red  River. 

The  climate  and  productions  of  this  extensive  territory 
vary  with  the  elevation  of  the  surfkoe  and  the  distance 
fVom  the  level  of  the  Mississippi  ^  The  low  region  along  the 
Arkansas  is  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  trees,  and  an  im- 
penetrable undersTowth  of  shrubs  and  cane  {  its  fertile  soil 
produces  cotton,  Indian  com,  melons,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
some  tobacco,  but  the  sugar-cane  will  not  succeed  so  fiur 
north.  The  peach,  the  nectarine,  the  grape,  the  papaw.  sod 
a  variety  of  other  fVuits,  succeed  b^er  than  the  apple, 
which  is  small.  The  papaw  is  sometimes  thirty  or  fony 
feet  high,  and  its  trunk  not  less  than  a  foot  in  diameter. 
The  heat  in  summer  ii  intense,  and  the  annoyance  from 
musquitoes  sometimes  almost  insupportable.  The  only 
water  fit  to  drink  is  the  rain  water,  wnich  is  preserved  in 
large  jars  sunk  in  the  ground ;  the  river  water  when  filtered 
is  fit  for  use,  though  many  of  the  inhabitants  axe  obliged  to- 
dispense  with  this  process.  Snakes  and  other  venomous 
reptiles  abound  in  the  thick  forests.  In  the  early  part  <^ 
the  year,  the  cold  is  often  severe  Hw  a  sh«t  tims»  and.  hoth 
snow  and  ice  are  oecaskmaOy  sfen  at  this  season.  Thunder- 
storms in  summer  are  often  terrific,  and^tbe  rain  descends  ' 
in  torrents.  The  olimata  is  unhealthy,  especially  for  new 
comers ;  ague  and  bilious  fovors  prevail  in  the  summer  and 
autumn,  and  are  oft^on  fiitaL 

The  Ozark  region,  which  oommeages  near  Little  Rock  m 
the  Arkansas»a&d  extends  nearly  as  far  W.  as  the  junetion 
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of  tli6  Canadian  and  Arkaristt,  ii  only  pavtiaDy  kftoWn.  Neat 
the  hot  springs  of  the  Washita,  the  soil  in  tbe  rirer-talley  is  of 
food  (}uaiity,  and  the  lower  hills,  whieb  are  not  above  seo 
^t  high,  as  well  as  the  base  of  the  higher  hills*  are  covered 
with  a  soil  of  middling  quality.  The  black  and  red  oak,  with 
a  variety  of  other  woods,  and  a  c6nsiderable  undergrowth,  are 
fbund  in  the  valleys  of  this  region.  On  the  rooky  parts  of 
the  hills  there  are  three  or  four  species  of  vines,  said  to  pro- 
duce an  abundance  of  excellent  grapes.  An  immense  bed 
of  dark  blue  schistbse  rock  (clay  slate)  appears  to  form  the 
base  of  the  hot  spring  hill,  and  those  near  it ;  and  pieces  of 
this  rock  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  possessing  a  strong 
aluminous  taste,  are  frequently  met  with.  The  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  at  the  spnnsfs  on  the  3 1st  of  December, 
1804,  was  29^  at  sunrise,  32°  at  3  p.m.  with  a  wind  8.B. 
and  snow.  On  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  December  it  j 
was  9°  at  sunrise.  38°  at  3  p.m.  with  a  high  N.W.  wind. 
On  January  2,  1 805,  the  thermometer  was  6®  at  sunrise. 
The  Ozarks  between  the  Arkansas  and  the  Red  River, 
though  resembling  the  Appalachians  as  to  general  direction, 
are  said  not  to  show,  like  the  mountains  east  of  the  Missis* 
sippi,  a  set  of  parallel  ranges. 

The  real  sources  of  the  Washita  are  about  100  miles 
N.W.  of  the  hot  springs  in  an  elevated  region,  firom  which 
some  small  tributaries  flow  into  the  Arkansas,  and  others 
into  the  Red  River.  The  hills* in  this  part  are  so  thinly 
covered  with  pine  and  post  oak,  that  the  grey  sandstone 
is  the  prevaihng  colour  in  the  landscape.  In  the  river^ 
vallevs  of  these  mountains,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  Saline 
braticn  of  the  Washita,  there  are  lands  not  inferior  to 
any  in  the  Mississippi  valley;  the  timber  is  pine,  oak, 
ash,  hickory,  and  sugar-maple.  These  trees,  the  undoubted 
marks  of  a  rich  soil,  are  also  found  along  the  base  of  the 
mountains,  S.B.  of  the  hot  springs,  and  form  an  exception 
to  the  general  remark,  that  the  best  soils  in  Arkansas  ar6 
in  the  nver  alluvium.  The  deer  and  the  wolf  abound  in  these 
high  regions ;  and  the  wild  turkey  is  still  numerous  on  the 
banks  of  the  White  River.  (For  the  geological  structure 
and  general  character  of  the  Ozarks,  see  that  article.) 

Thcregi6n  W.  of  the  Ozarks  has  been  already  partially 
described.  It  commences  near  the  junction  of  the  Cana- 
dian and  Arkansas ;  and  though  timber  and  thick  under- 
growth are  found  in  the  bottoms  of  the  rivers,  we  trace  from 
this  point,  or  about  a  degree  westward,  the  great  red  sand- 
stone formation  with  its  bare  and  monotonous  surface  which 
extends  to  the  ftocky  Mountains.  The  red  colouring  matter 
of  the  sandstone  stams  the  waters  of  the  Canadian  a  dark 
red  colour,  and  the  soluble  salts  associated  with  this  rock 
give  its  waters  a  strong  saline  taste. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  territory  is  yet  hardly  known. 
Iron  certainly  exists,  and  probably  lead  and  coal  ;  salt 
might  probably  be  produced  in  abundance  ftom  the  salines 
near  the  Washita,  and  in  other  places. 

The  Arkansas  derives  its  name  from  a  'tribe  of  Indians, 
probably  now  extinct ;  they  spoke  the  Osage  language.  It 
was  first  explored  and  settled  by  the  French  in  1685.  In 
1763,  the  whole  of  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  Spain,  who  kept 
possession  of  it  till  IS 00,  when,  by  a  secret  treaty,. it  was 

fiven  back  to  France.  In  1803,  Louisiana  was  purohased 
y  the  United  States  from  France  for  15,000,000  dollars, 
and  it  contained,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  purchase,  not 
only  the  state  so  called,  but  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  the 
N.W.  territory.  The  post  of  Arkansas,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Arkansas  river  in  the  l6w  country,  is  an  old  Spanish 
settlement.  Little  Rock,  the  seat  of  government,  is  higher 
up  the  country,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  same  stream, 
34**  43'  N.  lat.,  92°  15'  W.  long.  The  population  in  1830 
was  30.388,  of  whom  4576  were  slaves. 

The  governor  is  appointed  by  the  president,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  senate ;  the  term  of  office  is  three  years,  and  the 
salary  2000  dollars.  There  are  four  judges,  with  salaries 
of  1200  dollars  each.  The  militia  of  the  territory  was 
2028  in  1831.  The  territory  sends  one  delegate  to  con- 
gress. The  most  recent  division  of  the  state  that  we  have 
seen  makes  fifteen  counties.  According  to  a  statement  in 
the  Encfjclojxffdia  Americana,  the  limits  of  what  is  properly 
called  Arkansas  territory  have  been  reduced  to  45,000 
s(juare  miles.  The  population  of  Arkansas  consists  of  In- 
dians, some  French,  a  very  few  Spaniards,  Americans,  and 
such  adventurers  £h>m  all  countries  as  are  found  on  the 
verge  of  civilization.  Education  does  not  exist  in  the  terri- 
tory, and  the  power  of  law  is  yet  too  feeble  to  repress  and 
punish  acts  of  personal  violence,  winch  are  not  unconmion. 


Of  the  Indian  ti4bes  as  tt  present  existing  in  AitomAas* 
we  can  give  no  satisfkctory  account  The  Quapaws.  Choo^ 
taws;  some  Osages*  and  other  tribes,  ttUl  inhabit  the  teri1'> 
tory«  The  Chickasaw  Indians  are  now  endeavouring  to 
select  a  suitable  spot  in  Arkansas  fbr  their  future  home. 

(Darby's  P^iewofthe  United  8iat9i ;  President  Jefferson's 
Message  qfFebmarp  19, 1804,  communioating  Dmbar  and 
Hunter's  Vieii  to  the  Hot  9pring$  of  the  fVashita ;  Long's 
Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  /  Nuttall's  Arkansas  ; 
American  Almanan,  1884.) 

ARKBEKO<  a  sea-port  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea,  in  Ib"^  38'  N.  lat.  and  39''37'  B.  long.  It  lies  three 
miles  S.  of  the  small  island  and  town  of  Massowah,  where 
the  vessels  fVom  Jidda  and  other  parts  east  anchor.  The 
goods  that  are  destined  for  the  Abyssinian  market  are  then 
canried  to  Arkoeko,  where  the  kafilks  or  caravans  assemble. 
From  Arkeeko  the  kafilas  journey  itl  a  southward  direction* 
passing  over  the  Taranta  mountains,  and  proceed  to  Dixan, 
the  first  Abyssinian  town  on  that  side,  and  thence  to  Adowa, 
the  chief  mart  of  trade  in  the  kin^^om  of  Tigre.  [See 
Adowa.]  •  Arkeeko  is  about  forty-miles  N.  by  B.  of  Dixan, 
and  about  100  N.N.B.  of  Adowa,  but  the  distance  is  much 
greater  by  the  road  or  track  which  the  kafilas  follow.  Ar* 
keeko  lies  in  a  sandy  flat  country  which  stretches  between 
the  coast  of  the  Red  8ea  and  the  foot  of  the  Taranta  and 
Assauli  mountains  which  divide  it  from  Tigre.  This  roari' 
time  region  is  not  now  under  the  powei^  of  the  Abyssinia ns, 
but  is  occuoied  by  native  independent  tribes,  nomadic  and 
predatory  lilce  those  of  the  Arebs,  and  oflen  at  war  with 
their  Abyssinian  neighbours.  They  are  nominally  Moham^ 
medans,  and  speak  various  dialects*  of  which  Mr.  Salt  gives 
short  vocabularies.  The  Haeorta  tribe  occupy  the  country 
immediately  to  the  south  of  Arkeeko,  and  when  at  peace 
they  escort  the  kafilas  between  Arkeeko  and  Dixan.  Tlie 
town  or  village  of  Arkeeko  is  under  the  rule  of  a  nayib,  or 
native  chief,  /Who  is  himself  under  a  sort  of  dependence  on 
the  aga  or  military  governor  of  M assowa,  which  latter  used 
to  be  appointed  by  the  shereef  of  Mecca.  The  authority  of 
the  pacna  of  Bgypt  has  now  superseded  that  of  the  shereef. 
The  aga  levies  a  duty  upon  ail  goods  which  are  impoi-ted 
Into  Abyssinia,  Arkeeka  is  a  small  and  miserable  place ; 
its  only  importance  consists  in  being  the  point  of  the  coast 
nearest  to  tne  Abyssinian  territories,  and  through  which  all 
Intercounie  by  sea  to  that  countr}^  is  now  carried  on.  The 
territory  of  the  Bahamegash,  a  dependency  of  the  kino^dom 
of  Tigre,  stretches  to  within  twelve  or  fburteen  miles  W.  of 
Arkeeko.  Mr.  Salt  gives  a  very  bad  account  of  the  people 
of  Arkeeko :  *  they  are  much  worse  than  their  neighbours  of 
Massowa,  who  are  themselves  not  so  good  as  the  worst  of  the 
Arabs.'  The  bay  of  Arkeeko  is  separated  to  the  eastward  by 
the  Giddam  mountain  and  premontory  from  Annesley's 
Bay,  which  stretches  southward  to  Zulla,  the  antient  Adule, 
which  was  formerly  the  maritime  emporium  of  Abyssinia. 
[See  Adule;  Salts  Abyssinia;  Valerttias  Travels,] 

ARKLOW,  a  town  in  Ireland,  in  the  barony  of  Arklow, 
county  of  Wicklow,  46  miles  south  of  Dublin,  on  the  road 
to  Wexford,  in  52**  48'  N.  lat.,  6°  10'  W.  long.,  flrom  Green- 
wich. It  is  on  Uie  south  bank  of  the  Ovoca,  or  Avoca,  about 
500  yards  from  the  sea,  and  has  a  main  street,  running 
nearly  parallel  to  the  stream,  with  a  gentle  descent  towards 
the  sea :  this  fbrms  '  the  Upper  Town.'  At  the  upper  end 
of  this  is  a  barmck  with  a  walled  yard,  connected  witli  an 
old  tower  partly  destroyed  by  Oliver  Cromwell.*  Towards 
the  lower  end  of  this  street,  the  road  by  the  coast  from 
Wicklow,  which  leads  by  a  bridge  of  many  arches  over  the 
Ovoca,  enters  the  town ;  and  a  little  below  this  is  the  part 
denominated  the  Fishery,  consisting  of  mud  cabins,  built 
very  irregularly.  There  is  a  handsome  modern  church,  on 
a  rising  ground  about  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  a  souare 
chapel  on  an  open  and  convenient  spot  in  the  Upper 
Town.  The  shore  is  skirted  by  a  line  of  sand  hills.  Some 
steps  have  been  taken  to  improve  the  haven,  which  is  bad 
ana  little  used,  except  by  the  fishermen.  The  herring 
fishery  employs  a  number  of  boats,  which  have  usually  six 
hands  in  each.  In  the  intervals  between  the  herring  seasons, 
the  men  dredge  for  oysters  on  the  beds  oflf  the  coast ;  they 
carry  their  oj^ters  to  Liverpool,  and  bring  back  earthenware 
and  coals.  Their  children  in  the  mean  time  make  net^. 
This  fishery  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  who  amounted  in  1821  to  3808,  and  in  1831  to  4383. 
Arklow  has  a  fever  hospital  and  a  dispensary.  There  are 
four  fairs,  at  which  are  sold  cloths  and  woollens  of  different 
descriptions,  also  black  cattle,  pigs,  &c. 
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The  pmriih  of  Arklow  is  a  rectory  and  Tioarage  in  the 
diocese  of  Dublin,  episcopally  united  from  time  immemorial 
to  the  vicaraffe  of  EnorelVt  or  Ennerily,  and  the  curacies  of 
Kilbride,  Kiflahurler  or  Kilmain,  and  Temple  Michael,  all 
contiguous.  Besides  the  ruins  of  the  oastle  above-men- 
tioned, there  were  the  remains  of  a  monaiteryibr  Cistertian 
fHars,  founded  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  Theobald  Fitz- 
waiter,  fourth  butler  of  Ireland  (a  former  officer  of  state) ; 
but  these  are  now  removed. 

In  the  rebellion  of  1 798,  Arklow  was  the  scene  of  a  very 
severe  contest.  On  the  9th  of  June,  a  body  of  insurgents 
(whose  numbers  are  variously  given  at  '  above  20,000,  of 
whom  4000  or  5000  carried  guns.*  and  at  31,000)  advanced 
against  the  town,  which  was  defended  by  nearly  1600  men, 
under  the  command  of  Major-General  Needham  and  Colonel 
Skerrett.  The  assailants  advanced  with  great  impetuosity, 
and  succeeded  in  entering  and  burning  the  part  of  the  town 
nearest  the  sea— *  the  Fishery,*  which  consisted  then,  as 
now,  of  thatched  cabins,  inhabited  by  fishermen.  The  con- 
test, however,  was  severest  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town, 
and  was  maintained  with  ^reat  courage,  the  Durham 
Fencibles  especially  distinguishing  themselves  in  the  de- 
fence. Ultimately,  about  nightfall,  the  rebels  were  repulsed, 
and  retired,  without  being  pursued,  towards  Gorey,  after 
suffering  considerable  but  not  well  ascertained  loss.  (Car- 
lisle's Top,  Diet,;  New  Stranger* 9  Guide;  Musgrave's 
Memmrs  of  the  Rebellion  in  Ireland;  Gordon's  Hist,  of 
Ireland;  Shaw  Mason's  Stat,  Account  of  Ireland,) 

ARKWRIGHT,  SIR  RICHARD,  one  of  those  extra- 
ordinary men  whose  ingenuity  has  exerted  a  most  powerful 
influence  upon  the  conmtion  of  civilised  society,  was  bom  at 
Preston,  in  Lancashire,  on  the  23rd  of  December,  1732. 
His  parents  moved  in  an  humble  walk  of  life ;  and  as  he  was 
the  youngest  of  thirteen  children,  we  may  suppose  that  the 
amount  of  school  learning  which  he  reoeivcii  was  exceed- 
ingly scanty.  He  was  brought  up  to  be  a  barber,  an  occu- 
pation which  could  afford  but  little  promise  of  distinction, 
and  it  is  probable  that,  had  he  continued  to  follow  that  busi- 
ness, the  powers  of  mind  which  he  exhibited,  and  to  which 
his  great  success  in  life  must  be  attributed,  would  have  lain 
dormant,  or  might  have  been  stifled  by  the  petty  cares 
attendant  upon  a  low  and  precarious  profession.  About 
the  year  1 760  he  c^uitted  business  as  a  barber,  which  he 
had  previously  earned  on  in  the  town  of  Bolton,  and  be- 
came a  dealer  in  hair.  This  article  he  collected  by  travelling 
up  and  down  the  country,  and  when  he  had  dressed  it,  sold 
it  again  in  a  prepared  state  to  wig-makers.  The  profits  of 
this  business  were  increased,  and  ue  circle  of  his  customers 
was  enlarged,  by  means  of  a  secret  process  for  dyeing  hair 
which  he  possessed,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been  a  dis- 
covery of  his  own.  This  last  fact  is,  however,  doubtful,  as 
chemistry  was  not  among  the  subjects  which  he  at  any  time 
studied ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  had  his  first  successful 
project  been  the  result  of  Jiis  own  investigations  in  that 
branch  of  science,  he  would  have  continu^  to  devote  his 
attention  to  similar  objects,  and  not  have  been  led  away  to 
the  studv  of  mechanics,  of  which  also  his  knowledge  ap- 
pears to  nave  been  for  some  time  exceedingly  limited. 

His  first  effort  in  mechanics  was  an  attempt  to  discover 
tiie  perpetual  motion.  This  direction  having  been  given  to 
his  thoughts,  it  may  naturally  be  supposed,  that  the  circum- 
stance of  his  living  in  the  midst  of  a  manufacturing  popu- 
lation, th#  growing  demand  for  whose  productions  placed 
them  in  continual  difficult  as  to  procuring  the  material 
principally  required  for  their  manufacture,  would  lead  him 
to  consider  the  possibility  of  contriving  some  machine  by 
which  that  difiiculty  might  be  lessened  or  overcqpae. 

Up  to  the  time  we  have  mentioned,  the  cloths  of  English 
manufacture  called  calicoes,  which  were  made  in  imitation 
of  Indian  goods,  and  so  called  firom  Calicut,  the  place  of  their 
production,  were  formed  W  a  mixture  of  linen  and  cotton : 
the  warp  was  composed  of  linen  and  the  weft  of  cotton,  it 
being  fbund  impossible,  by  any  means  then  known,  to  spin 
the  fibres  of  cotton  into  a  thread  sufficiently  strong  to  be 
used  as  warp.  The  cotton  fi>r  the  weft  was  at  this  time 
delivered  in  the  i^iw  state  by  the  master  manufacturers, 
together  with  ^e  linen  yam,  to  cottagers  living  in  the 
little  villages  of  the  district,  who  both  cuded  and  spun  the 
cotton  wool,  and  wove  t^e  cloth.  The  demand  for  these 
cloths  soon  became  so  great,  that  the  females  in  the  weaver's 
family  by  whom  the  carding  and  spinning  processes  were 
performed,  could  not  prepare  sufficient  weft  to  keep  the 
looms  empk^ed,  and  the  weaver  was  obli^[ed  to  engage 


additional  hinds  Ibr  preparing  the  cotton.  The  limit  to 
which  this  species  of  employment  could  be  carried  was  soon 
reached,  and  if  some  more  productive  mode  of  spinning  than 
that  by  the  one-thread  wheel,  then  the  only  machine  known, 
had  not  been  discovered,  the  progress  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facture must  have  been  stopped,  or  at  best  would  have  been 
extremely  slow.  Mr.  Guest,  in  his  History  of  the  Cotton 
Mamifactwre,  tells  us,  that  at  this  time  '  it  was  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  a  weaver  to  walk  three  or  four  miles  in  a 
morning,  and  call  on  fi\e  or  six  spinners,  before  he  could 
collect  weft  to  serve  him  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.' 

It  has  been  said  that  the  cotton  yam  then  produced  in 
Bngland  did  not  exceed  in  quantity  what  is  turned  off  by 
50,000  spindles  at  the  present  day,  being  about  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  part  of  the  number  now  in  constant  use. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  go  into  further  particulars  on  this 
subject,  which  may  be  TOtter  detailed  imder  the  head  of 
Cotton  Manufactures,  but  some  slight  notice  of  the 
state  of  things  preceding  the  great  invention  of  Arkwright 
appears  necessary,  in  order  to  show  ^ore  clearly  the  advan- 
tage which  the  country  has  derived  firom  his  inventions. 

It  has  been  much  the  fashion  to  depreciate  Arkwright*t 
talents,  and  even  to  deny  him  altogether  the  merit  of  ^ng 
an  original  inventor ;  and  he  has  sometimes  been  conaiderea 
as  a  plagiarist  or  pirate  of  other  men's  ideas.  If,  however, 
the  evidence  is  careflilly  weighed  upon  which  it  has  been  at- 
tempted to  convict  him  of  this  serious  charge,  we  think  it  will 
be  fbund  to  rest  upon  very  slight  grounds ;  while  the  proofs 
which  he  exhibited  of  possessing  talents  of  the  very  highest 
order  in  the  management  of  the  vast  concerns  in  which  he 
was  afterwards  engaged,  are  unquestionable.  The  evidence 
brought  forward  upon  the  trial  for  repealing  his  patent  in 
1785  was  tiiat  of  persons  in  a  low  station  of  life,  who  spoke 
of  circumstances  which  had  occurred  eighteen  years  before. 
One  of  die  witnesses — the  principal  one — ;had  been  emplojred 
bv  Arkwright  to  assist  in  making  the  models  for  ms  ma- 
cnine,  and,  in  order  to  invalidate  the  patent,  he  accused  him- 
self of  having  betrayed  the  confidence  of  the  real  inventor, 
for  whom  he  liad  previously  made  a  similar  machine.  The 
combination  against  Arkwright  which  produced  this  trial 
was  of  a  very  powerful  description,  and  without  wishing 
to  impute  to  any  persons  so  serious  a  crime  as  subornation 
of  penury,  it  is  at  least  probable  that  all  were  ready  to  listen 
to  and  to  reward  witnesses  who  were  willing  to  aid  their 
cause,  without  inquiring  too  nicely  into  the  actual  merit  of 
their  testimony.  Of  late,  the  case  of  a  still  earlier  invention 
has  been  brought  forward,  to  which  no  allusion  was  made 
upon  the  trial  in  1785 ;  a  circumstance  which  makes  it  pro- 
bable, that  the  memorv  of  its  trae  nature  was  at  that  time 
completely  lost  It  is,  tnerefore,  consistent,  not  only  with  cha- 
rity, but  also  with  strict  justice^  to  suppose  that  Arkwright 
himself,  then  a  very  illiterate  and  ill-informed  man,  knew  no 
more  of  this  earlier  invention  Uian  the  rest  of  the  world  aft^ 
attention  had  been  directed  to  the  subject  for  so  many  years. 
We  allude  to  the  case  of  a  patent  ht  spinning  by  means 
of  rollers,  which  was  taken  out  in  the  year  1738,  by  Mr. 
Charles  Wyatt,  of  Birmingham,  in  the  name  of  Lewis  Paul, 
a  foreigner,  with  whom  Wyatt  had  formed  a  partnership. 
The  specification  of  Wyatt*s  invention  has  recently  been 
brought  to  light  and  published,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  contams  the  principle  of  Arkwright*s  patent  to  an 
extent  which  deprives  him  of  the  honour  of  having  been 
ihe  first  inventor  of  his  plan,  while  it  equally  deprives  of  that 
honour  the  men  upon  whose  testimony  Arkwright  lost  his 
cause.  It  cannot,  however,  be  considered  impossible,  or  even 
improbable,  that  two  men  should  actually  mvent  the  same 
machine.  Wyatt's  contrivance  had  been  tried  in  Birming- 
ham and  at  Northampton  in  1 741 ,  but  was  so  far  from  being 
successful,  that  the  machinerywas  sold  in  1 743,  and  it  is  not 
known  what  became  of  it.  That  twenty  years  afterwards 
Arkwright  should  have  had  more  than  a  traditionary  know- 
ledge of  Wyatt's  plan  is  not  very  likely.  In  the  'Case*  which 
he  drew  up  to  be  presented  to  Parliament  in  1782,  and 
which  was  printed  and  extensively  circulated  three  years 
before  the  trial  ab^ady  alluded  to,  he  makes  mention  of  the 
fact  in  these  words :— *  About  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  one 
Paul  and  others  of  London  invented  an  en^e  for  spinning 
of  cotton,  and  obtained  a  patent  for  such  mvention  ;  after- 
wards they  removed  to  Northampton  and  other  places. 
They  spent  many  years  and  much  money  in  the  undertaking, 
but  without  success ;  and  many  families  who  had  engag^ 
with  them  were  reduced  to  poverty  and  distress.*  This 
*  Case*  was  drawn  up  at  a  time  when  his  patent-right  was 
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being  eonfltanUy  m^adad,  and  it  ig  incredible,  that,  if  he 
liad  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  particulars  of  Wyatt's  pa- 
tent, he  should  have  thus  drawn  public  attention  to  it,  since 
he  must^  in  that  case,  have  known  that  the  production  of 
the  specification  would  at  once  have  deprived  nim  of  every 
ground  upon  which  he  attempted  to  establish  his  own  rights 
as  an  inventor. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  on  this  occasion  to  enter  at 
greater  length  into  Uus  matter,  which,  however,  it  was  im- 
possible to  pass  over  unnoticed,  considering  how  greatly  the 
(question  of  Arkwright's  inventive  talent  has  at  various 
tunes  been  controverted.  We  shall  now  proceed  in  our  ac- 
count of  this  extraordinary  man,  on  the  supposition  of  his 
having  been  in  reality  what  he  represented  himself  to  be, 
the  inventor  of  the  ingenious  machine  for  which  he  obtained 
his  patent. 

In  the  course  of  his  inquiries  after  some  person  qualified 
to  assist  him  in  making  the  movements  for  his  first  pro- 
jected  machine,  which,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  one 
£>r  producing  perpetual  motion,  Arkwright  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  clockmaker,  named  Kav,  then  residing  at 
Warrington,  whose  services  he  engaged  and  retained  for 
four  or  five  years,  first  at  Preston  and  afterwards  at  Not- 
tingham. The  account  which  Kay  himself  gave  of  this 
oonnexion  upon  the  trial  in  1 785,  where  he  was  the  prin- 
cipal witness,  was,  that  it  broke  off  in  consequence  of  his 
having  been  unjustly  accused  of  felony. 

From  the  year  1767,  it  appears  that  Arkwright  gave  him- 
self up  completely  to  the  subject  of  inventions  for  spinning 
cotton.  In  the  following  year,  he  went  to  Preston,  and  set 
about  constructing  his  first  machine,  which  was  put  up 
in  the  dwelling-house  attached  to  the  free  grammar-school 
of  that  town.  At  this  time  Arkwright*s  poverty  was  such, 
that,  '  being  a  burgess  of  Preston,'  he  could  not  appear  to 
vote  during  a  contested  election,  till  the  party  with  whom  he 
voted  gave  him  a  decent  suit  of  clothes.  Shortly  after, 
apprehensive  of  meeting  with  the  same  kind  of  hostility  which 
had  a  short  time  previously  been  shown  to  a  man  named 
Hargreaves,  who  also  had  invented  a  machine  for  abridging 
labour  in  cotton-spinning,  Arkwright  left  Lancashire  and 
went  to  Nottingham.  Here  he  made  arrangements  with 
Messrs.  Wrights,  bankers  in  that  town,  for  obtaining  the 
necessary  supply  of  money ;  but  these  gentlemen,  after  a 
short  time,  declined  to  continue  their  advances,  and  intro- 
duced him  to  Mr.  Need,  a  stocking-manufacturer  of  that 
place,  as  a  gentleman  hkely  to  enter  into  his  plans.  Mr. 
Need  was  at  that  time  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Jedediah 
Strutt,  of  Derby,  the  ingenious  improver  and  patentee  of 
the  stocking-frame,  whose  opinion  he  naturally  asked  upon 
the  occasion ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  strongly  corro- 
borative of  Arkwright's  claim  to  be  the  original  inventor, 
that,  although  Mr.  Strutt  saw  and  at  once  acknowledged  the 
great  merit  of  the  in  ven^n,  he  pointed  out  various  deficiencies 
which  the  inventor,  from  the  want  of  mechanical  skill,  had 
been  unable,  with  all  his  powers  of  contrivance,  to  supply. 
These  defects  were  easily  remedied  by  Mr.  Strutt,  and  m 
the  year  1769  Arkwright  obtained  his  first  patent  for  spin- 
ning with  rollers,  and  Messrs.  Need  and  Strutt  became  his 
partners  in  the  manufacturing  concerns  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  carry  on  under  it 

The  improvement  for  which  this  patent  was  obtained  con- 
sisted principally  in  the  use  of  two  pairs  of  rollers,  the  first 
pair  slowly  revolving  in  contact  with  each  other ;  while  the 
second  pair,  at  a  Uttle  distance,  was  made  to  ^evolve  with 
greater  velocity.  The  lower  roller  of  each  pair  was  lluted 
longitudinally,  and  the  upper  one  was  covered  with  leather, 
by  which  means  the  two  would  have  a  sufficient  hold  upon 
the  cotton  passed  between  them.  The  cotton,  when  passed 
through  the  first  pair  of  rollers,  had  the  form  of  a  thick  but 
very  soft  cord,  and  was  no  further  altered  in  its  texture 
thaji  receiving  a  slight  compression ;  but  it  is  evident  that, 
as  the  second  pair  of  rollers  moved  with  twice,  thrice,  or  ten 
times  the  velocity  of  the  first,  the  cotton  must  be  drawn  out 
twice,  thrice,  or  ten  times  smaller  than  when  delivered  from 
the  first  roUers.  The  validity  of  this  patent  was  contested 
in  1772,  on  the  ground  of  Arkwright  not  having  been  the 
original  inventor  of  the  process,  but  a  verdict  was  given  in 
favour  of  the  patent,  which  no  one  afterwards  attempted 
to  disturb. 

The  first  mill  erected  for  spinning  cotton  by  this  method 
was  at  Nottingham,  and  was  worked  by  horse-power ;  but 
in  1-771  another  mill  was  bjiilt  at  Cromfwd,  in  the  parish  of 
Wirksworth,  in  Derbyshire,  to  which  motiou  was  given  by 


water ;  finom  this  drcumstance  the  machine  was  called  the  wn* 
ter-firame,  and  the  thread  received  the  name  of  water-twist. 

Previous  to  this  time  no  establishment  of  a  similar  na* 
ture  had  existed,  none  at  least  to  which  the  same  system 
of  management  was  applicable;  and  it  strongly  marks  the 
judgment  and  mental  powers  of  Arkwright,  that  although 
the  details  of  manufacturing  or  commercial  business  were 
altogether  new  to  him,  he  at  once  introduced  a  system  of 
arrangement  into  his  works  which  has  since  been  univer- 
sally adopted  by  others,  and  which,  in  all  its  main  features, 
has  remamed  unaltered  to  the  present  time. 

The  great  invention,  which  has  been  very  slightly  de- 
scribed above,  was  followed  up  by  various  unprovementa 
and  combinations  of  machinery,  for  which  a  second  patent 
was  obtained  in  1775.  His  right  to  this  patent  was  dis- 
puted in  1781,  on  the  plea  that  some  of  the  contrivances 
lybich  it  comprehended  were  not  original ;  and  his  monopoly 
was  invaded  to  such  an  extent  by  other  cotton-spinners, 
that  to  maintain  it  he  was  obliged  to  bring  actions  against 
nine  different  parties.  The  first  of  these  actions  was  tried 
in  July,  1781,  when  he  was  non-suited,  not  on  the  ground 
originsdly  taken  by  his  opponents,  but  because  it  was  held 
that  the  specification  or  description  of  the  invention  which 
he  had  enrolled,  did  not  comply  with  the  terms  upon  which 
the  patent  was  granted,  viz.  that  it  should  contain  such  a 
fhll  and  particular  account  of  the  invention  as  would  en- 
able the  public  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages  after  the 
expiration  of  the  term  for  which  the  monopoly  was  granted. 
The  result  of  this  trial  occasioned  Arkwright  not  only  to 
abandon  the  other  eight  actions  which  remained  to  be  tried, 
but  also,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  forego  the  rights  derived  from 
his  second  patent.  It  was  on  this  occasiun  that  he  drew 
up  and  published  a  pamphlet,  to  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made,  and  which  he  called  his  *  Case.'  The  object 
of  tins  pamphlet  was  to  imjuress  the  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture with  the  propriety  of  interfering  for  his  protection. 

Having  in  the  beginning  of  1785  obtainea  the  testimony 
of  sever^  competent  persons  in  favour  of  the  sufficiency  of 
his  specification,  Arkwright  then  commenced  a  new  action, 
which  was  tried  in  February  of  that  year,  and  decided  in  his 
favour,  thereby  reinstating  him  in  the  possession  of  his 
monopoly.  By  this  time,  however,  the  number  of  persons 
interested  in  destroying  that  monopoly  had  greatly  increased ; 
on  the  faith  of  Uie  former  verdict  large  capitals  had  been 
embarked  which  would  have  been  subjected  to  heavy  de- 
preciation if  the  patent  could  have  been  sustained,  and  ac- 
cordingly in  a  very  few  months  an  action  was  brought  for 
the  cancelling  the  patent  by  a  writ  of  icire  facias,  nominally 
at  the  suit  of  the  crown,  but  actually  prosecuted  by  the 
cotton-spinners  of  Lancashire,  who  would  have  been  liable 
to  penalties  for  continuing  to  use  the  invention.  These 
parties  actually  formed  an  association  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  this  cause ;  and  engaged  scientific  gentlemen  to  dis- 
cover the  technical  defects  of  the  patent  and  to  arrange  the 
evidence  for  its  overthrow.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the 
testimony  of  Kay  was  adduced  to  show  that,  previously  to 
his  ha>ing  been  employed  in  1767  to  make  a  model  for  Ark- 
wright, he  had  bc^n  similarly  engaged  by  another  person 
who  was  likewise  brought  forward  to  corroborate  the  fact,  and 
upon  this  evidence  the  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  crown, 
and  thereby  annulled  the  patent  A  new  trial  was  applied 
for  in  the  following  term,  on  the  ground  that  Arkwright 
had  procured  evidence  to  rebut  that  upon  which  the  veraict 
was  grounded,  but  the  motion  was  reftised  by  the  court 

The  opposition  here  described  was  not  the  only  difficulty 
which  Arkwright  had  to  encounter  from  rival  manufac- 
turers. Although  the  yam  which  he  made  was  so  far 
superior  to  that  produced  by  the  old  method  of  spinning  that 
it  could  be  used  for  warp,  they  combined  to  discountenance 
its  use.  A  very  considerable  stock  lay  upon  his  hands  in 
consequence,  and  he  and  his  partners  were  driven  to  under- 
take the  conversion  of  this  yarn  into  manufactured  goods. 
They  first  used  it  with  perfect  success  in  making  stockings, 
and  soon  after  established  the  manufacture  oficalicoes,^  such 
as  they  are  made  at  the  present  day.  But  here  another 
difficulty  assailed  them.  Their  orders  for  this  description  of 
manufacture,  then  new  to  England,  were  exceedingly  great, 
but  could  not  be  complied  with,  ou  account  of  the  demand 
on  the  part  of  tlie  officers  of  excise  of  a  duty  of  sixpence  per 
yard,  as  being  calicoes  similar  to  those  imported,  and  upon 
which  a  Uke  duty  was  levied,  while  other  English-made 
cloths  were  subject  to  only  half  that  rate.  It  was  not  until 
appUcation  for  relief  had  been  made  to  parliament  thatthis 
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4ibitMiIe  was  removed,  and  a  large  aeoumulated  stock  of 
olotlis  was  disposed  of.  On  this  occasion  an  act  of  parlia- 
mant  was  passed,  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the 
Lancashire  manufacturers,  declaring  that  '  Whereas  a  new 
manuftusture  of  stuffs  made  entirely  of  cotton  spun  in  this 
kingdom  has  lately  heen  introduced,  and  some  doubts  are 
entertained  whether  it  is  lawful  to  use  it,  it  is  declared  to  he 
not  only  a  lawful  but  a  laudable  manufiscture,  and  is  there- 
fore permitted  to  be  used  on  paying  threepence  per  square 
yard  when  printed,  painted,  or  stained  with  colours/ 

Five  years  expired  from  the  first  establishment  of  the 
works  at  Cromford  before  any  profit  was  realized,  hut  after 
that  time  wealth  continued  to  now  in  abundantly  to  the  pro« 
prietors.  The  establishments  were  greatly  extended,  several 
new  ones  were  formed,  and,  in  many  cases,  Arkwright  took 
a  share  with  other  persons  in  the  erection  and  working  of 
cotton-mills.  This  tide  of  prosperity  continued  to  set  in 
notwithstanding  the  adverse  decision  of  the  courts  in  regard 
to  his  patent.  For  several  years,  the  morket  prices  of  cotton 
twist  were  fixed  by  Arkwright,  all  other  spinners  oonform- 
ing  to  his  scale.  The  same  quality  of  this  article  which  now 
sells  for  about  3#.  per  pound,  sold,  in  1790,  for  ten  times  that 
price,  and  was  as  high  as  l/.  18«.  per  pound  in  1 786 ;  and 
although  a  great  part  of  this  difference  is  no  doubt  owing  to 
a  {m>gressive  economy  attained  in  the  processes  of  manu- 
facture, it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  larger  price 
must  have  been  exceedingly  profitable  to  the  spinner. 

Mr.  Arkwright  was  appointed  high-sheriff  of  the  county 
of  Derby  in  1786,  and  on  the  occasion  of  presenting  an 
address  of  congratulation  to  the  king  on  his  escaping  the 
attempt  at  assassination  by  Margaret  Nicholson,'  received 
the  honour  of  kniehthood.  Notwithstanding  the  increasing 
inoonrenienoe  which  he  experienced  ftrom  a  severe  asthma, 
with  which  he  had  been  occasionally  afflicted  fVom  early  life, 
8ir  Richard  continued  to  give  the  most  unremitting  attention 
to  business,  and  superintended  the  daily  operations  of  his 
large  establishments,  adding  from  time  to  time  such  improve- 
ments to  the  machinery  as  were  suggested  by  experience 
and  observation.  He  sunk  at  length  under  a  complication 
of  discMrders,  accelerated  if  not  produced  by  his  sedentary 
habits,  and  died  in  his  house  at  Cromford,  on  the  3d  of 
August,  1 792,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  behind 
him  a  fortune  estimated  at  little  short  of  half  a  million 
sterling. 

Considering  the  difficulties  in  which  he  was  placed  by  the 
deficiency  of  his  eiurly  education  and  the  unfavourable 
tendency  of  his  early  employment,  Arkwright  must  be  ac^ 
knowledged  to  have  been  a  very  extraordinary  man.  Even 
without  claiming  for  him  the  honour  of  having  been  an 
original  inventor,~an  honour  which,  upon  the  best  consi- 
deration we  can  give  to  the  conflicting  evidence  brought 
forward,  we  are  still  inclined  to  award  him, — ^we  may  certainly 
ascribe  to  him  the  possession  of  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
mind,  as  well  as  the  most  unerring  judgment  His  plans 
were  all  laid  with  skill,  and  pursu^  with  energy ;  he  dis- 
played the  most  unwearied  perseverance  in  pursuit  of  his 
object  und^r  difficulties  which  would  have  borne  down  most 
men ;  and  he  forms  one  among  the  bright  instances  afforded 
by  the  annals  of  this  country,  that  talent,  when  thus  allied 
with  patient  energy  and  persevering  industry,  will  not  foil 
to  ensure  ultimate  success  to  its  possessor.  {library  of  En- 
iertaining  Knowledge ;  Baines  s  History  of  the  County  of 
Lancaster;  Godson's  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Patents.) 

ARLES  (Arelate,  Ccesar;  'ApeXarm,  Strabo)y  a  town  in 
France,  in  the  department  of  Bouches  du  Rhdne,  453  miles 
S.  by  E.  firom  Paris,  through  Lyon,  Avignon,  and  Tarascon ; 
6r,  about  440  by  Mende,  Ntmes,  Beaucaire,  and  Tarascon, 
crossing  the  Rhdne  between  the  two  last-mentioned  towns. 
It  is  75  miles  by  a  circuitous  route  through  Aix  and  Tara- 
scon, firom  Marseille,  the  capital  of  the  department,  but 
considerably  nearer  by  the  road  through  Jonquieres  and  the 
marshes  near  the  coast.  43^  40'  N.  lat.,  4^  35'  E.  long,  from 
Qreenwich.  ♦ 

The  city  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rh6ne,  just  at  the  point 
where  tbe  river,  dividmg  into  two  channels,  encloses  the 
man^hy  island  of  La  Camargue,  or  Carmague.  It  is  in  a 
district  abounding  in  marshes  and  pools,  which  surround  it 
on  almost  every  side,  and  produce  vapours  which  are  carried 
to  the  city  by  the  winds.  But  for  this  circumstance,  it  would 
be  one  of  the  most  delightful  situations  in  France;  the 
country  around,  with  its  verdant  meadows,  presents  some 

*  So  In  tho  Map  Of  France  pnblislied  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
VMinX  Knowladoe.  By  BroPi  Map  (P«ri«,  1818),  it  i«  2«  18'  K.  of  Parte, 
equivalent  to  4^  38'  E.  of  Greenwich. 


agreeable  soenes ;  and  die  alleys  of  mulberry-trees  inak$ 
pleasant  promenades. 

The  town  itself  is  but  ill  built,  with  narrow,  crooked 
streets,  and  old  houses.  A  bridge  of  boats  unites  it  with 
the  suburb  of  Trinquetaille,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Rh6ne,  and  serves  also  as  a  place  of  resort  when  the 
inhabitants  wish  to  enjoy  a  cooling  breeze.  There  is  a 
Gothic  cathedral,  built,  it  is  said,  psrtly  by  St.  Virgilius, 
arohbishop  of  Aries,  a.d.  628,  and  partly  by  Cardinal  A  He- 
man,  one  of  his  successors,  in  the  16th  century.  The  portal 
is  distinguished  by  sculpture  of  a  grotesque  and  somewhat 
indelicate  character.  Tne  most  striking  modem  edifice  is 
the  town-hall,  which  was  built  in  1673,  after  the  design  of 
the  architect  Mansard.  It  is  of  white  stone ;  and  its  two 
fa9ades  (for  it  stands  between  two  places^  or  squares)  dis- 
play three  orders  of  architecture  intermingled.  There  are 
several  antiquities  in  it 

The  situation  of  Aries  on  the  banks-  of  the  Rh5ne  ^ves 
it  considerable  advantages  for  trade.  There  is  also  a  navi. 
gable  canal,  which  runs  through  the  marshy  district  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  eastern  or  main  channel  of  the  Rhdne,  from 
Aries  to  the  Port  de  Bouc,  on  the  Mediterranean,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Etang  de  Berre,  or,  according  to  the  Society's 
map,  to  Fo«,  which  is  between  Aries  and  the  Port  de  Bouc. 
This  canal,  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  runs  nearly 
parallel  to  the  above-mentioned  branch  of  the  Rhdne,  and 
not  far  from  it.  The  com,  wine,  fruits,  manna,  and  oil,  of 
the  surrounding  country,  find  sale  at  Aries;  and  several 
manufketures  are  carried  on,  as  of  glass  bottles,  soap,  silk, 
tobacco,  and  brandy.  The  sausages  of  this  place  are  in  high 
repute.  The  population  is  about  20,000.  There  are  a  j-chool 
of  navigation,  a  high  school,  a  museum  of  antiquities,  and 
a  public  library.  Before  the  revolution  there  were  many 
religious  houses. 

Aries  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement  containinir 
thirty-three  communes,  and  about  70,000  inhabitants.  It 
was  formerly  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  who  had  for  his 
suffhigans  the  bishops  of  Marseille,  Toulon,  Orange,  and 
St.  Paul-trois-Chfiteaux— the  remains  of  a  much  greater 
number  of  bishops  who  once  acknowledged  him  as  their 
metropolitan.  At  present,  the  archbishopric  is  united  with 
that  of  Aix. 

The  claims*  of  Aries  to  notice  rest  mainly  upon  its  former 
greatness  and  its  numerous  existing  antiquities.  'It  is  flrst 
mentioned  by  Caesar  {de  Bello  Cirili,  lib.  i.  36,  ii.  6),  who 
built  here  twelve  ships  of  war,  previous  to  the  siege  of  Mas- 
silia  (Marseille).  Strabo  mentions  it  as  a  place  of  no  small 
trade  in  his  time.  Pomponius  Mela,  a  writer  somewhat 
later  than  Strabo,  describes  it  as  one  of  the  richest  cities  of 
the  province  of  Gallia  Narbonensis.  Other  authors  make  it 
a  Roman  colony;  and  it  was  probably  from  the  circum- 
stance of  some  of  the  colonists  belonging  to  the  sixth  le- 
gion, that  it  got  the  name  of  Arelate  Sextanontm.  The 
name  is  variously  written.  Arelate  is  most  common,  but 
we  find  also  Arelas,  especially  in  the  poets,  Arelatee  ('Apf- 
Xa^a^  Stmbo),  and  Arelatum  {'ApiX&rov,  Ptolemy),'  and 
in  later  times,  Arelatus.  The  city  api>cars  to  have  suf- 
fered considerably  from  the  Allemanni  during  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  empu*e,  but  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth 
century,  it  rose  to    greatness   and  distinction    under  the 

Eatronage  of  Constantino  the  Gre'at.  This  prince  appears  to 
ave  bunt  that  part  of  Arelate  which  lay  beyond  the  Rhone, 
and  which  forms  in  the  present  day  the  suburb  of  Trinquetaille, 
in  the  island  of  La  Camargue.  He  gave  to  Aries  the  name 
of  Constantina,  which  it  continued  to  bear  in  the  time  of 
Honorius  (a  ceijjury  later),  who  transferred  to  it  the  seat  of 
the  pr«torian  prefect  of  Gallia,  which  had  previously  been 
fixed  at  Treves. 

The  dignity  of  Aries  survived  the  fall  of  the  western  em- 
pire. It  was  the  residence  of  a  king  of  the  Visigoths,  and 
of  a  prefect  under  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  who 
afterwards  got  possession  of  it.  Under  the  kings  of  the 
Franks  of  the  Merovingian  femily,  who  became  masters  of 
Aries  after  the  Ostrogoths,  the  city  declined.  In  the  con- 
Aiscd  period  which  succeeded  the  death  of  Charlemagne, 
we  find  it  giving  name  to  a  kingdom,  sometimes  called  the 
kingdom  of  Aries,  sometimes  of  Burgundy ;  the  duration  and 
extent  of  which  are  subject  to  considerable  doubt.  Aries 
passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  emperors  of  Germany, 
and,  by  the  permission  of  Frederic  II.,  became,  in  1212,  a 
republic,  governed  by  a  chief  entitled  the  Podestat,  elected 
by  the  people.  It  had  also  a  chief  judge,  the  Viguier,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Podestat,  and  two  Consufe  nominated  by  the 
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Anjlbifthop,  to  take  charge  of  the  poUee.  In  a  word,  it  ap^ 
pears  to  have  beoome  a  municipal  corporation ;  and  under 
this  constitution  flourished  to  such  a  degree  that  its  alli- 
ance was  sought  by  Genoa  and  other  commercial  towns 
Its  independence  was  indeed  overthrown,  in  the  middle  of 
the  same  century,  b)  Charles  I^  Count  of  Anjou  (brother 
of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  or  St.  Louis),  who  was  recognised 
as  Lord  of  Aries,  in  feudal  subjection  to  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many. Above  a  century  after,  the  emperor  Charles  IV. 
appointed  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Charles  VI.  of  France, 
his  vicar  in  all  the  kingdom  of  Aries ;  and  as  the  emperors 
quietly  withdrew  from  all  supremacy  over  it,  the  city,  with 
its  territory,  came  finally  under  the  kings  of  France. 

The  antiquities  of  Aries  are  numerous  and  important; 
but  the  doubtful  nature  of  some  of  the  buildings,  to  which 
different  names  have  been  given,  makes  them  appareVitly 
more  numerous  than  they  are,  and  occasions  some  difficulty 
in  the  description.  There  are  the  ruins  of  an  aqueduct ; 
of  two  temples,  one  supposed  to  be  of  Diana;  of  a 
triumphal  arch;  of  a  theatre,  three  columns  of  which 
make  up  what  is  called  Tour  de  Roland;  of  a  building, 
which  is  variously  supposed  to  have  been  a  temple  of 
ilinerva,  a  palace  of  Constantino  (called  La  TrouiUe),  and 
the  capitol  or  seat  of  the  municipal  legislature ;  of  baths, 
the  stoves  and  galleries  of  which  were  discovered  in  digging 
iof  the  foundation  of  the  town-house  and  of  the  pedestal  of 
the  obelisk ;  and  of  urns,  laorymatoria  (tear-botties*),  pater», 
lamps,  and  other  utensils  which  have  been  obtained  from 
the  tombs.  Three  remains  deserve  a  more  extended  notice : 
the  obelisk,  the  amphitheatre,  and  the  antient  cemetery, 
called  the  Campus  Elysiuf  (£lysian  Field),  or,  by  corruption, 
Eiiscamp. 


Obelisk  of  iiles. 

The  obelisk  decorates  one  of  the  squares  next  to  the 
town-hall.  The  time  when  it  was  brought  to  Aries  and  the 
other  circumstances  attending  its  transport  are  unknown. 
It  is  of  granite  similar  to  that  of  the  obelisks  which  were 
carried  from  Egypt  to  Rome^  but  is  without  any  hierogly- 
phics. It  appears  never  to  have  been  set  up  in  anUeftt 
times,  but  to  have  lain  where  it  was  placed  on  being  landed 
For  many  ages,  it  was  buried  in  the  earth  in  the  gardMi 
of  a  private  individual ;  but  was  discovered  in  ld89»  and 
in  1675,  under  the  direction  of  the  town-council,  was  brought 
fit>m  its  concealment,  and  raised  on  a  pedestal.    It  was 

•SoealledonftoeoiuitortlidrMippMtdan}  oouldefta  by  otbm  to  hav» 
M«n  intended  tot  perflunei; 


originally  of  one  piece,  but  when  dug  out,  wfta  HmhJ  U>  \m 
broken  at  the  point:  the  broken  part  was  discovered  in 
another  place.  Its  dimensions  are  about  fifty-five  English 
feet  high,  and  the  base  is  about  seven  feet  and  a  half  square. 
It  rests  on  four  lions  couchani  at  the  four  corners:  the 
lions  lie  on  the  pedestal,  which  is  above  twenty- one  feet 
high,  and  has  on  its  four  sides  Latin  inscriptions,  containing 
the  most  Ailsome  panegyrics  on  Louis  XIV.,  to  whose  honour 
the  obelisk  was  erected.    The  summit  was  crowned  with  a 

globe  covered  mih  Jleurs-de-liSf  and  surmounted  by  the  eun, 
le  ensign  of  Le  Grand Monarque.  Whether  these  embiemi 
of  royalty  have  survi\c(l  the  fervours  of  the  revolution,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  luicertain ;  but  the  obelisk  itself,  which, 
is  the  only  antient  part  of  the  monument,  maintains  its  place. 
Of  the  amphitheatre,  the  circuit  is  yet  entire ;  and  the 
remains,  although  blocked  up  with  houses,  are  sufficient 
to  oonvey  an  idea  of  the  former  grandeur  of  the  edifice. 
It  consisted  of  three  stages,  the  lower  of  which,  owing 
to  the  uneven  surface  of  the  site,  was  for  the  most 
part  under  ground,  except  on  the  north  and  north-eajit, 
where  several  arches  appear  above  ground.  The  inequality 
of  the  site,  by  thus  concealing  or  burying  the  greater  part 
of  the  first  stage,  made  it  necessary  to  place  the  principal 
entranoel  on  the  second,  which  contains  sixty  arches  (in- 
cluding the  four  principal  entries),  the  number  whieb  is 
also  in  the  third  stage.  The  parapet  which  surmounted  the 
third  stage  has  disappeared,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  of 
what  kind  it  was.  The  architecture  is  of  the  Composite  . 
order.  The  rows  of  seats  which  surrounded  the  arena  [see 
Amphithbatrs]  have  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  the 
space  which  they  once  occupied,  as  well  as  the  arena  itself, 
is  filled  with  earth  to  the  level  of  the  second  stage,  and  oe- 
vered  with  houses.  Three  towers  have  been  biuJt  during 
subsequent  wars.  I^e  once  open  arches  of  the  outer  wall 
have  also  been  built  up,  and  the  exterior  defeced  and  hid- 
den by  houses  erected  against  it.  This  amphitheatre  is 
built  of  stone,  inferior  in  hardness  and  whitetiess  to  that  of 
the  amphitheatre  at  Ntmes:  it  is  less  perfect  than  that 
edifice,  but  was  capable  of  holding  about  five  thousand 
more  spectators. 

The  principal  dimensions  are  thus  given  in  Quis*  Desortp- 
tion  de$  Arenss  ou  de  rAn^hiMtUre  d  Aries.    1 665 .— * 

Snglbh  feet. 
Circumference  of  the  oval    ....     1265  or  1245 

Longer  diameter,  N.  to  S 466 

Shorter       do.       E.  to  W 841  or    338 

Longer       do.       of  the  arena  ...      249  or    246 
Shorter       do.  do.  ...       126  or    124 

Breadth  from  the  outer  wall  to  the  parapet 

of  the  arena,  across  the  benches  .     .      110  or    109 
Number  of  persons  whom  the  amphitheatre  would  con- 
tain, above  23,000. 

The  measurement  of  the  circumference  given  in  Le  Grand 
DicHonnaire  de  Martinidre  rather  exceeds  the  above :  and 
he  gives  the  height  of  the  arches  in  the  exterior  wall  as 
above  twenty -one  English  feet,  the  width  as  eighteen  or 
nineteen.  He  adds  that  the  walls  are  above  two  toises  or 
about  thnrteen  English  feet  thick,  formed  of  massy  blocks  of 
stone  without  lime  or  cement  to  unite  them ;  and  that  the 
ainphitheatre  would  conveniently  hold  30,000  persons. 

Excavations  have  been  made  in  the  amphitheatre  within 
a  few  years,  and  many  antiquities  discovered. 

The  cemetery  of  Campus  Elysius  is  on  a  pleasant  hill  out 
of  the  city.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  first  of 
these,  called  Moulaire  (from  which  is  a  beautiful  prospect), 
the  antient  monumental  stones  have  mostly  been  carried 
away  to  present  to  different  individuals,  or  broken  up  to  be 
used  as  building  materials :  but  the  second  part,  which  is 
still  called  Eliscamp^  contains  several  tombs,  those  of  the 
Pagans  being  distinguished  by  the  letters  D  M  {Diis  Manx- 
bu^,  and  those  of  the  Christians  by  a  cross.  The  same 
caus4^  which  have  led  to  the  removal  of  nearly  all  the  tombs 
of  the  other  part,  have  materially  diminished  those  in  Eliscamp. 
An  antient  statue,  which  is  called  by  Marlinidre  and 
others  a  statue  of  Venus,  but  which  an  old  writer,  Francois 
le  Rebatu,  Dean  of  the  See  of  Aries  (in  a  tract  bearing  date 
1659),  and  the  writer  in  the  EncyclopMe  MeihoSqtie, 
describe  as  a  statue  of  Diana,  was  dug  up  in  1651.  It  was 
Ibund  in  digging  a  well,  in  several  pieces ;  and  has  been 

•  These  dimeiuions  aie  to  he  considered  ae  appTOzimatfami  Mther  fth»B  m 
riiridly  exact ;  for  the  two  columni,  though  both  taken  from  the  same  auihor, 
one  bfing  reduced  from  the  Provengal  meaaurea.  canes  and  pans  (the  cane.a» 

G At. and  the  p«tt= 9^  in.  Fxendi).  aad  tha  bUiM  from  JfwuA  uMim,  Aei,«a4 
ches,  do  not  agree. 
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mnoli  »dBi]i6d.  It  WIS  Teslored  and  transfenred  in  1684  to 
ibe  flwlleiy  at  Venailles,  and  subsequently  to  the  gallery  of 
the  Louvre. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  country  round  Aries  was  by  no 
means  so  marshy  in  the  time  of  the  Romans ;  the  obstacles 
which  prevent  the  waters  fh>m  flowing  into  the  sea  or  into 
the  channel  of  the  Rhdne  havine  arisen  since. 

The  people  of  Aries  are  considered  to  have  retained  more 
than  those  of  most  other  towns  of  the  manners  of  antient 
times.  One  instance  of  their  adherence  is  far  from  credit- 
able :  bullfights  were  kept  up  here  till  a  comparatively  late 
period.  Horse  and  foot  races  are  still  practisecL  The  beauty, 
grace,  and  gentility  of  the  women  are  much  praised. 

Aries  was  the  native  place  of  the  Emperor  Ck>nstantine  II. 
son  of  Constantino  the  Great;  of  Morand  and  Patrat,  dra- 
matists ;  and  of  Saverien,  a  mathematician  and  biographer 
of  some  merit.  (Le  Orand  Dictumnaire  de  Martinidre; 
OSographie  de  la  France ;  Encydophdie  Mtthodique ;  &c.) 

ARLON  (the  Roman  Orolaunum),  a  small  town  in  the 
Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  belonging  to  the  King  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, in  49°  4^'  N.  lat,  and  5°  47'  E.  long.  It  stands 
on  a  hill,  near  the  sources  of  the  Semoy,  a  branch  of  the 
Maas,  fourteen  miles  W.N.W.  of  the  town  of  Luxembourg, 
and  between  that  and  the  town  of  Neufchateau.  Its  popu- 
lation is  about  3,600.  It  has  some  iron  works  and  fur- 
naces, a  considerable  com  trade,  and  linen  and  woollen 
manufactures.  Arkn  was  once  a  town  of  considerable  im- 
portance ;  it  was  fortified,  and  was  taken  and  re-taken  by 
the  French  and  the  Spaniards  in  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV. 
It  was  entirely  destroyed  by  a  fire  in  1785.  Arlon  was 
the  birth-place  of  the  two  learned  brothers  Busle^den, 
one  of  whom  became  cardinal  and  archbishop  of  Toledo 
in  the  time  of  Charies  V. ;  the  other  was  the  founder  of 
^  College  of  the  three  languages  at  Louvain. 

ARMA'DA.  This  term,  which  is  derived  from  die  Latin 
word  armatat  *  armed,*  and  consequently  comes  from  the 
same  root  as  the  French  armSe  and  our  army,  is  used  in  | 
Spain  to  denote  exdusivelv  a  naval  armed  force,  or  fleet 
of  war.  Fhta  is  used  in  the  same  langua^  for  a  fleet  of 
merchant- men.  Armado,  which  occurs  m  Shakspeare*s 
King  John,  act  iii.  sc.  4,  Sandys*s  Travels,  p.  51,  &c.  is  a 
corrupted  term ;  so  Fairfrix,  in  the  translation  of  Taeeo,  i.  79, 

'  Spremd  wms  the  huge  armado  wide  and  broad.* 

Ben  Jonson,  however,  writes  it  correctly,  Armada. 

Nares,  in  his  Glossary,  thinks  that  this  word  was  not 
known  in  England  before  the  Spanish  projected  invasion  in 
1588  rand  it  is  now  rarely  used  but  in  speaking  of  that 
particular  fleet  the  fitting  out  and  destruction  of  which 
form  the  subject  of  the  next  article. 

ARMADA,  SPANISH.  In  tfio  beginning  of  May, 
1588,  the  preparations  of  Philip  II.  for  the  invasion  of 
England,  which  had  so  long  kept  Europe  in  amazement 
and  suspense,  were  brought  to  a  conclusion  ;  and  the  Spa- 
niards, m  the  confidence  of  success,  previous  to  its  sailing, 
gave  their  fleet  the  name  of  the  Invincible  Armada.  It  con- 
sisted, at  this  time,  of  1 30  vessels :  65  of  these  were  galleons 
and  larger  ships;  25  were  pink-built  ships;  19  tenders; 
•  1 3  smaU  frigates ;  4  were  galeasses ;  and  4  galleys.  Jhe 
soldiers  on  board  amounted  to  ]9,*295,  the  mariners  to  8050; 
of  these,  3330  soldiers  and  1 293  mariners  had  been  supplied 
by  Portugal :  besides  which,  the  rowers  in  the  galeasses 
amounted  to  1200,  and  in  the  galleys  to  888.  There  were 
also  on  board  2431  pieces  of  artillery,  and  4575  quintals  of 
powder :  347  of  the  pieces  of  artillery  had  likewise  been  sup- 
plied by  Portugal.  Two  thousand  volunteers  of  the  most 
distinguished  families  in  Spain,  exclusive  of  the  sailors  and 
soldiers  already  mentioned,  are  stated  to  have  accompanied 
the  expedition. 

Philip's  preparations,  in  the  Netherlands,  of  a  further  force, 
were  not  less  advanced  than  those  of  Spsun.  Besides  a  well- 
appointed  army  of  30,000  foot  and  4000  horse,  which  the 
Duke  of  Parma  had  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nieuport  and  Dunkirk,  that  active  general  had  provided  a 
number  of  flat-bottomed  vessels,  fit  for  transporting  both  horse 
and  foot,  and  had  broueht  sailors  to  navigate  them  from  the 
towns  in  the  Baltic.  Most  of  these  vessels  had  been  built 
at  Antwerp ;  and,  to  prevent  the  Dutch  from  intercepting 
them  should  they  pass  by  sea,  they  were  sent  along  the 
Scheldt  to  Ghent,  thence  bv  the  canal  to  Bruges,  and  so  to' 
Nieuport  by  a  new  canal  dug  for  the  particular  occasion. 
This  laborious  undertaking,  in  which  several  thousand 
workmen  had  been  employed,  was  ahready  finished,  and  the 


duke  now  only  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the  Sptaith  Heett 
hoping  that,  as  soon  as  it  should  approach,  the  Dutch  and 
English  ships,  which  cruised  upon  the  coast»  would  retire 
into  their  harbours. 

The  details  of  the  regular  force  which  the  English  assem 
bled  to  oppose  the  Armada,  both  by  sea  and  land,  are  mi- 
nutely given  in  a  manuscript  now  m  the  British  Museum 
(MS.  Reg,  1 8  C.  xxi.),  formerly  belonging  to  the  Royal  li- 
brary. At  the  time  when  Queen  Eli^beth  began  her 
prepiarations,  her  fleet  did  not  amount  to  more  than  thirty 
ships,  none  of  them  near  equal  in  size  to  those  of  the  enemy. 
Ultimately,  however,  the  different  descriptions  of  vessels, 
large  and  small,  which  formed  her  navy,  amounted  to  181 
ships,  manned  by  17,472  sailors.  The  military  force  con- 
sisted of  two  armies,  one  for  immediately  opposing  the 
enemy,  under  the  Earl  of  Leicester ;  the  other  for  the  defence 
of  the  queen*s  person,  commanded  by  Lord  Hunsdon.  The 
army  appointed  for  the  defence  of  the  queen*8  person 
amounted  to  45,362,  besides  the  band  of  pensioners,  with 
36  pieces  of  ordnance.  Lord  Leicester*s  army  amounted  to 
1 8,449 ;  the  total  of  both  armies  to  63,5 1 1,  besides  2000  foot 
who  were  expected  from  the  Low  Countries.  The  forces  of 
the  Presidentship  of  the  North  remained  stationary,  in  case 
anything  should  be  attempted  on  the  side  of  Scotland;  as 
were  also  the  forces  of  the  Presidentship  of  Wales. 

The  Armada  was  to  have  left  Lisbon  in  the  beginning  of 
May,  but  the  Marquees  de  Santa  Cms,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed admiral,  at  the  moment  fixed  for  the  departure  was 
seized  with  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  days ;  and  by 
a  singular  fatality,  the  Duke  de  Paliano,  the  vice-admiral, 
died  likewise  at  the  same  time.  Santa  Cruz  was  reckoned 
the  first  naval  oflicer  in  Spain ;  and  Philip  found  it  ex- 
tremely diflicult  to  supply  his  place :  he  at  la^  filled  it  with 
the  Duke  do  Medina  Sidonia,  a  nobleman  of  high  reputation, 
but  entirely  unacquainted  with  maritime  affairs.  Martinez 
de  Recaldo,  however,  a  seaman  of  great  experience,  was 
made  vice-admiral. 

In  these  arrangements  so  much  time  was  lost,  that  the 
fleet  could  not  leave  Lisbon  till  the  29th  of  May.  It  had 
not  advanced  far  in  its  voyage  to  Corunna,  at  which  place  it 
was  to  receive  some  troops  uid  stores,  when  it  was  overtaken 
by  a  violent  storm  and  dispersed.  All  the  8hi{w,  however, 
reached  Corunna,  La  Coruna  (die  Grojrne,  as  it  is  called  by 
our  historians  and  sailors),  though  considerably  damaged, 
except  tour.  They  were  repaired  with  the  utmost  diligence, 
the  king  sending  messengers  every  day  to  hasten  their  de- 
parture ;  yet  several  weeks  passed  before  they  were  in  a 
condition  to  resume  the  voyage. 

In  the  mean  time  a  report  was  brought  to  England  that 
the  Armada  had  suffered  so  much  by  the  storm  as  to  be 
unfit  for  proceeding  in  the  intended  enterprise ;  and  so  well 
attested  did  the  intelligence  appear,  that,  at  the  queen's  de- 
sire. Secretary  Walsingfaam  wrote  to  the  English  admiral, 
requiring  him  to  lay  up  four  of  his  largest  ships  and  to  dis- 
charge Uie  seamen.  Lord  Howard  whs  happily  less  credu- 
lous on  this  occasion  than  either  Elizabeth  or  Wjdsingham, 
and  desired  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  retain  these  ships 
in  the  service,  even  though  it  should  be  at  his  own  expense, 
till  more  certain  information  were  received.  In  order  to 
procure  it,  he  set  sail  with  a  brisk  north  wind  for  Corunna, 
mtending,  in  case  he  should  find  the  Armada  so  much  dis- 
abled as  had  been  reported,  to  complete  its  destruction.  On 
the  coast  of  Spain  he  received  intelligence  of  the  truth  :  at 
the  same  time,  the  wind  having  changed  from  north  to 
south,  he  began  to  dread  that  the  Spaniards  might  have 
sailed  for  England,  and  therefore  retmmed  without  delay  to 
his  former  station  at  Plymouth. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  Lord  Howard  was  informed  that 
the  Armada  was  in  sight.  He  immediately  weighed  anchor, 
and  sailed  out  of  the  harbour,  still  uncertain  of  the  course 
which  the  enemy  intended  to  pursue.  On  the  next  day  he 
perceived  them  steering  direcuy  towards  him,  drawn  up  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent,  which  extended  seven  milea  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other.  Plymouth  was  at  first  supposed 
to  be  the  place  of  destination ;  but  it  was  soon  apparent  that 
the  Duke  de  Medina  adhered  to  the  execution  of  the  plan 
which  had  been  laid  down  for  him  by  the  court  of  Madrid. 
This  was.  to  steer  quite  through  the  Channel  till  he  should 
reach  the  coast  of  Flanders,  and,  after  raising  the  blockade 
of  the  harbours  of  Nieuport  and  Dunkirk  by  the  English 
and  Dutch  ships,  to  escort  the  Duke  of  Parina*s  army  to 
England,  as  well  as  land  the  forces  which  were  on  board  hia 
Lord  Howard,  instead  of  oo^oing  to  eloee  and 
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VDaoTial  fl^t,  contented  himself  with  harassing  the  Spa- 
luaras  on  their  voyage,  and  with  watching  attentively  all 
the  advantages  which  might  he  derived  from  storms,  cross- 
winds,  and  other  accidents.  It  was  not  long  hefore  he 
discerned  a  favourable  opportunity  of  attacking  the  vice- 
admiral  Recaldo.  This  he  did  in  person ;  and  on  that  oc- 
casion displayed  so  much  dexterity  in  working  his  ship, 
and  in  loading  and  firing  his  ^ns,  as  greatly  alarmed  the 
Spaniards  Ibr  the  fate  of  their  vice-admiral.  From  that  time 
they  kept  closer  to  each  other ;  tfbtwithstanding  which,  the 
English  on  the  same  day  attacked  .one  of  the  largest  ga- 
leasses.  Other  Spanish  ships  came  up  in  time  to  her  relief, 
but  in  their  hurry,  one  of  the  principal  galleons,  which 
had  a  great  part  of  the  treasure  on  board,  ran  foul  of 
another  ship,  and  lost  one  of  her  masts.  In  consequence 
of  this  mii^ortune  she  fell  behind,  and  was  taken  by  Sir 
Francis  Drake;  who,  on  the  same  day,  took  another 
capital  ship,  which  had  been  accidentally  set  on  fire.  Se- 
veral other  rencontres  happened,  and  in  all  of  them  the  Eng- 
lish proved  victorious.  Tneir  ships  were  lighter,  and  their 
saflors  more  dexterous,  than  those  of  the  Spaniards.  The 
Spanish  guns  were  planted  too  high,  while  every  shot  from 
the  English  proved  effectut^.  The  Spaniards,  however, 
still  continued  to  advance  till  they  came  opposite  to  Calais, 
where  the  Duke  de  Medina,  having  ordered  them  to  cast 
anchor,  sent  information  to  the  Duke  of  Parma  of  his  arrival, 
and  entreated  him  to  hasten  the  embarkation  of  his  forces. 
But  the  duke,  though  he  embarked  a  few  of  his  troops,  in- 
formed Medina  that  the  vessels  which  he  had  prepared 
were  proper  only  for  transporting  the  troops,  but  were  utterly 
unfit  for  fighting ;  and  for  this  reason,  till  the  Armada  was 
brought  nearer,  and  the  coast  cleared  of  the  Dutch  ships 
which  had  blocked  up  the  harbours  of  Nieuport  and  Dun- 
kirk, he  could  not  stur  from  his  then  station  (at  Bruges) 
without  exposing  his  army  to  certain  ruin.  In  compliance 
with  this  request,  the  Armada  was  ordered  to  advance ;  and 
k  had  arrived  within  sight  of  Dunkirk,  between  the  English 
fleet  OD  one  hand  and  the  Dutch  on  the  other,  when  a  sud> 
den  calm  put  a  stop  to  its  motions.  In  this  situation  the 
fleets  remained  for  ^  whole  day.  About  the  middle  of  the 
night  of  August  the  7th  a  breeze  sprung  up,  and  Lord 
Howard  had  recourse  to  an  expedient  wnich  had  been 
planned  the  day  before.  Having  filled  eight  ships  with 
pitch,  sulphur,  and  other  combustible  materials,  he  set  fire 
to  them,  and  sent  them  before  the  wind  against  the  different 
divisions  of  the  Spanish  fleet.  The  Spaniards  beheld  these 
ships  in  flames  approaching  them  with  great  dismay :  the 
darkness  of  the  night  increased  their  terror,  and  the  panic 
flew  entirely  through  the  fleet.  The  crews  of  the  difierent 
ve88ds,-anxions  only  for  their  own  preservation,  thought  of 
nothing  but  how  to  escape  from  immediate  danger.  Some 
weight  their  anchors,  whilst  others  out  their  cables,  and 
suTOred  their  ships  to  drive  before  the  wind.  In  this  con- 
fusion many  of  the  ships  ran  foul  of  one  another,  and 
several  of  them  received  such  damage  as  to  be  rendered 
unfit  for  fliture  use. 

When  daylight  returned.  Lord  Howard  had  the  satisfoc- 
tion  to  perceive  that  his  stratagem  had  produced  the  desired 
effect.  The  enemy  were  still  in  extreme  disorder,  and  their 
ships  widely  separated  and  dispersed.  His  fleet  having  re- 
ceived a  great  augmentation  by  the  ships  fitted  out  by  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  as  well  as  by  those  of  Lord  Seymour, 
who  had  left  Justin  de  Nassau  as  alone  sufficient  to  guard 
the  coast  of  Flanders,  and  being  bravely  seconded  by  Sir 
Francis  Drake  and  all  the  oUier  officers,  he  hastened  to 
improve  the  advantage  which  was  now  presented  to  him, 
and  attacked  the  enemy  in  diflbrent  quarters  at  the  same 
time  with  the  utmost  impetuosity  and  ardour.  The  engage- 
ment began  at  four  in  the  morning  of  August  the  8th,  and 
lasted  till  six  at  night  The  Spaniards  in  every  rencontre 
displayed  the  most  intrepid  bravery ;  but,  from  the  causes 
already  mentioned,  did  iitUe  execution  against  the  English, 
while  many  of  thi^  own  ships  were  greatlv  damaged,  and 
ten  of  the  largest  were  either  run  aground,  sunk,  or  eom- 
p^ed  to  surrender. 

The  principal  ^^aleass,  commanded  by  Moncada,  having 
Manriques,  the  inspeetor^general,  on  board,  with  300 
galley-slaves  and  400  soldiers,  was  driven  ashore  near 
Calais.  Fifty  thousand  duoaU  were  found  on  board  of  her. 
One  of  the  capital  ships,  having  been  long  battered  by  an 
English  captain  o[  the  name  of  Cross,  was  sunk  during  the 
engagement.  A  few  only  of  the  crew  were  saved,  who  re- 
lated that  (me  of  the  officers  on  board  having  proposed  to 


surrender,  he  was  killed  by  another  who  was  enraged  at  hk 
proposal ;  that  this  other  was  killed  bv  the  brother  of  the 
first ;  and  that  it  was  in  the  midst  of  this  bloody  scene  that 
the  ship  went  to  the  bottom.  The  fate  of  two  other  of  the 
Spanish  galleons  is  particularly  mentioned  by  contempo- 
rary historians,  the  St.  Philip  and  St.  Matthew :  after  an 
obstinate  engagement  with  the  English  admiral's  ship,  they 
were  obliged  to  run  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Flanders,  where 
they  were  taken  bv  the  Dutch. 

The  Duke  de  Medina  now  not  only  despaired  of  success, 
but  saw  clearly  that  by  a  continuance  of  the  combat  he 
should  risk  the  entire  destruction  of  his  fleet.  The  bulk  of 
his  vessels  rendered  them  unfit  not  only  for  fiehting  but 
for  navigation  in  the  narrow  seas.  He  therefore  determined 
to  abandon  the  further  prosecution  of  his  enterprise ;  yet 
even  to  get  back  to  Spain  was  difficult :  he  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  sail  northwards,  and  return  by  making  the  circuit  of 
the  British  isles.  Lord  Seymour  was  detached  to  follow  in 
his  rear,  but  from  the  bad  supply  of  ammunition  which  he 
had  received  from  the  public  offices,  was  deterred  from  re- 
newing an  attack  which,  in  all  probability,  would  have  led 
to  the  Duke  de  Medina's  surrender. 

A  dreadful  storm  arose,  after  the  Spaniards  had  rounded 
the  Orkneys,  and  the  whole  fleet  was  dispersed.  Horses, 
mules,  and  baggage,  were  thrown  overboard  to  lighten  a  few 
of  the  vessels.  Some  of  the  ships  were  dashed  to  pieces  on 
the  rocks  of  Norway;  some  sunk  in  the  middle  of  the 
North  Sea ;  others  were  thrown  upon  the  coasts  of  Scotland 
and  the  Western  Isles — ^the  wreck  of  one  being  still  visible, 
it  is  said,  at  Tobermoray,  in  the  Isle  of  Mull ;  and  more 
than  thirty  were  driven  by  another  storm,  which  overtook 
them  from  the  west,  on  different  parts  of  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land. Port  na  Spagna,  on  the  coast  of  Antrim,  near  the 
Giants*  Causeway,  obtained  its  name  from  this  circum- 
stance. (See  Trans.  o/Geol.  Soc.  vol.  iii,  plate  10.)  Of 
these,  some  afterwards  reached  home  in  the  most  .shat- 
tered condition,  under  the  vice-admiral  Recaldo ;  others 
were  shipwrecked  amone  the  rocks  and  shallows;  and 
of  those  which  reached  Uie  shore  many  of  the  crews  were 
barbarously  murdered,  from  an  apprehension,  it  was  pre- 
tended, that  in  a  country  where  there  were  so  many  dis- 
afiected  Catholics  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  show 
mercy  to  so  great  a  number  of  the  enemy.  Camden  says, 
*  They  were  slain,  some  of  them  by  the  wild  Irish,  and  others 
put  to  the  sword  by  command  of  the  lord-deputy  ;  for  he, 
fearing  lest  they  would  join  with  the  Irish  rebels,  and  see- 
ing that  Bingham,  governor  of  Connaught,  whom  he  had 
once  or  twice  commanded  to  show  rigour  towards  them  as 
they  yielded  themselves,  had  refused  to  do  it,  sent  Fowl, 
deputy -marshal,  who  drew  them  out  of  their  lurking-holes 
and  hiding-places,  and  beheaded  about  two  hundred  of  them.* 

The  Duke  de  Medina  having  kept  out  in  the  open  seas, 
escaped  shipwreck:  and,  according  to  the  official  accounts, 
arrived  at  Santander  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  about  the  end 
of  September, '  with  noe  more  than  sixty  sayle  oute  of  his 
whole  fleete,  and  those  verye  much  shattered.* 

Strype,  in  his  AnnaUf  reckons  the  Spanish  loss  upon  the 
coast  of  England  to  have  amounted  to  fifteen  ships  and 
above  10,000  men,  besides  seventeen  ships  and  5394  men 
sunk,  drowned,  and  taken  upon  the  coast  of  Ireland. 

The  statements,  however,  pubUshed  at  the  time  apparently 
upon  authority,  say,  '  In  July  and  August,  ships  1 5,  men 
4791 ;  sunk,  &c.,upon  the  coast  of  Ireland,  17  ships,  5394 
men :  *  making  a  total  of  32  ships,  and  10,185  men. 

There  is  a  very  curious  work  relating  to  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada preserved  in  the  King's  Library  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum ;  a  volume  of  extreme  rarity,  which  was  finished  at 
Lisbon,  May  9,  1588,  while  the  fieet  was  in  the  port  of  that 
place  prepared  fbr  the  expedition,  entitled  La  Felidssima 
Armada^  que  el  Rey  Don  Felif>e  nuestro  SeHor  mandbjuntar 
en  d  puerto  de  la  (Audad  de  Lisboa,  en  el  Reyno  de  Poriugalt 
el  Ano  de  mil  y  qmmentoe  y  ochenta  y  ocho$  hecha  per 
Pedro  de  Paz  Salas,  foL  Lisb.  1588 ;  por  Antonio  Alvarez, 
Impressor.  This  copy  in  the  King's  Library  was  the  identical 
one  which  was  prvicured  at  the  time  of  its  pubUcation  for 
Lord  Burghley,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  true  detail  of  all 
the  preparations ;  and  he  has  noted  in  his  own  hand,  in  the 
margins  of  different  pages>  a  variety  of  particulars  relating 
to  the  defeat.  In  one  instance,  he  has  noted  the  change  (^ 
a  commander  from  one  Spanish  vessel  to  another  different 
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La  Nao  Capitana;  '  tbis  shipp  was  taken  by  Sir  -Francis 
l>rake.'  El  Gran  Grifon  Capitana ;  *  this  man*s  sbip  was 
drowned,  1 7  September,  in  the  lie  of  Furemare,  Scotland/ 
Barca  de  Amburg;  'sbe  was  drowned  over  against  Ire- 
land.' San  Pedro  Mayor ;  •  wrecked  in  October,  in  Devon- 
shire, neare  Plimmoutne/  La  Galeaga  Capitana  nombrada 
8.  Lorenco ;  *  lins  was  drowned  afor  Callys/ 

The  following  entries  perhaps  afford  an  explanation  of 
the  lord-deputy's  barbarous  conduct  in  Ireland.  Members 
of  some  Irish  families  were  on  board  the  Spanish  fleet : — 

Admundio  Estacio ;  'brother  to  James  Eustace,  Viscount 
Baity  glass.*  Don  Carlos  Orconor ;  •  ofOffoUy,  sdnn  to  old 
Oconore.'  Tristan  Vinglade ;  *  Wynsland.'  Ricardo  Be- 
reey,  Roberto  Laseo,  Christoval  Lonbardo ;  *  of  Mounster.* 

The  copy  of  this  work  in  the  Royal  Library,  from  which 
a  few  particulars  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  preceding  account 
have  been  taken,  is  accompanied  by  twelve  charts  of  the  coast 
of  England,  showing  the  different  situations  of  the  Spanish 
Armf^a  and  the  English  fleet  through  the  whole  of  the 
contest.  This  also,  which  is  a  separate  work,  is  of  very  rare 
occurrence,  entitled  Expeditionis  Hispanorum  in  Angliam 
Vera  DescHptio,  Anno  bo.  MDLXXXVIII.  published  by 
Robert  Adam,  and  engraved  by  Augustin  Kyther.  The 
different  actions  and  positions  represented  in  these  charts 
are  minutely  explainea  in  a  quarto  tract,  printed  by  A.  Hat^ 
field  in  1590,  and  sold  at  Augustin  Ryther*^  shop,  entitled 
A  Discoune  concerning  the  Spanish  rUet  invading  Eng- 
land in  the  yeere  1 588, — a  copy  of  which  is  also  preserved 
in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum. 

Camden,  speaking  of  this  great  victory,  says, '  Whereupon 
several  monies  were  coined,  some  in  memory  of  the  victory, 
with  a  fleet  flying  with  full  sails,  and  this  inscription,  Vemt, 
vidit,/ugitt  *'  It  came,  it  saw,  it  fled  ;'*  others  in  honour 
of  the  queen,  with  fire-ships  and  a  fleet  all  in  confusion,  in- 
scribed, Duxfoemina  factXy  that  is,  *'  A  woman  was  con- 
ductor of  the  exploit*'  *  The  medals  and  jettons,  however, 
which  were  struck  on  this  occasion,  were  entirely  Duteh, 
None  were  struck  in  England.  The  most  remarkable  of 
considerable  size  is  that  wnich  represents  the  Spanish  fleet 
upon  the  obverse,  with  the  words  FUmt  Jehovah  et  dimpati 
n«nCl588,  '  Jehovah  blew  and  they  were  scattered.'  Re- 
verse, a  church  on  a  rock,  bcaton  by  the  waves,  AUidor  nan 
Uedor.  These,  and  one  or  two  more,  will  be  found  in  the 
Hist  aire  MiddUique  des  Pays-Bos,  tome  i.  p.  383-386 ;  and 
in  Pinkerton*s  MedalUc  History  qf  England,  pi.  viii.  no.  7,  8 ; 
pi.  ix.  no.  1,  6. 

Philip  II.  published  two  jettons,  with  the  inscription,  /m- 
mensi  Tremor  Oceanu  1587  and  1588. 

It  is  usually  said  that  the  circulation  of  an  English  news- 
paper first  began  in  )  588,  when  The  English  Mercurie  was 
*  published  by  authoritie  for  the  prevention  of  false  reports.' 
Copies  of  several  of  these  Mercuries,  dated  Whitohall,  July 
23d,  July  26th,  and  Nov.  24th,  are  preserved  among  Dr. 
Birch's  historical  collections  in  the  British  Museum ;  but  as 
they  are  marked  as  Nos.  50»  51,  and  54  in  the  c<»mer  of  the 
marifin,  we  are  to  conclude  that  such  publications  had  occa- 
sionally been  resorted  to  at  critical  times,  much  anteri<Mr  to 
the  event  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 

The  chief  details  in  the  preceding  account  have  been 
drawn  from  Camden's  History  qfEHxabeth;  Strype's  An- 
nals qfthe  Church;  Ellis's  Original  Letters  ;  and  Watson's 
History  of  Philip  IL 

ARMADILLO  (Dasypus,  Linneeus),  in  loologv,  a  genus 
of  mammals  belonging  to  the  order  Edentata,  and  formings 
with  the  allied  genera  Chlamyphorus  and  Orycteropus^  a 
small  but  very  distinct  family  intermediate  between  the 
sloths  and  ant  eaters,  and  characterised  by  the  possession  of 
molar  teeth  only.  The  sloths,  on  the  contrary,  as  has  been 
shown  in  the  article  Ai,  have  not  only  the  ordinary  molar 
teeth  of  common  quadrupeds,  but  are  likewise  provided 
with  large  and  powerful  canines ;  though,  as  far  as  we  know 
anything  of  their  economy,  thejr  appear  to  be  a  purely  herbi- 
vorous family,  and  to  be  even  mcapacitated  by  ether  details 
of  their  organization  for  the  capture  or  destruction  of  a 
living  prey ;  whilst  the  ant-eaters,  fta  we  have  seen  under 
.  that  article,  are  not  only  deprived  of  canine,  but  likewise  of 
molar  teeth;  consequently,  are  without  teelhof  any  descrip- 
tion, and  thus  form  the  only  family  oi  the  otder  Edentaia 
tliat  literally  answers  to  the  name  and  deAnition.  Nor  are 
these  the  only  distinctions  which  subnst  between  the  three 
families  .^f  edentetous  mammals  which  we  have  here  indi- 
^Dated.  Otnors  have  been  already  pointed  out  in  the  articles 
just  referred  to,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention,  in  ad- 


dition, that  the  ant-eaters  differ  from  the  other  two  funiliee 
by  the  want  of  clavicles,  a  most  important  and  influential 
element  in  the  anatomical  structure  of  all  vertebrated  ani- 
mals, and  the  armadillos,*  the  more  immediate  subject  of 
our  present  consideration,  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  their 
external  covering.  *  When  we  speak  of  a  quadruped,'  sayt 
the  eloquent  Buffon, '  the  very  name  carries  with  it  the  idea 
of  an  animal  covered  with  hair,  as  that  of  a  bird  or  a  fish 
suggests  the  corresponding  ideas  of  feathers  or  scales  re- 
spectively, as  attributes  inseparable  from  these  beings ;  yet 
nature,  always  more  fertile  in  her  resources  than  we  are 
skilfril  in  tracing  her  relations  or  appreciating  her  designs, 
escapes  at  every  moment  from  our  most  extensive  observa- 
tions, and  astonishes  us  by  her  exceptions,  still  more  than 
by  her  general  laws.*  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  truth 
of  these  observations  is  presented  by  the  genus  of  quadru- 
peds which  we  are  about  to  consider.  Insstead  of  hair,  the 
armadillos  are  covered  with  a  species  of  hard  bony  crust, 
forming  three  bucklers  on  the  head,  shoulders,  and  rump, 
respectively,  the  two  latter  being  connected  by  a  number  of 
transverse  moveable  bands,  very  similar  in  form  and  appear* 
ance  to  the  plate  armour  of  the  middle  ages,  from  which  indeed 
these  animals  have  acquired  the  name  of  armadillos,  a  name 
of  Spanish  origin,  which  has  been  adopted  by  English  wri- 
ters. These  bucklers  likewise  hang  down  on  each  side,  so 
as  to  form  an  effectual  protection  to  the  belly,  and  partially 
to  cover  the  legs  and  feet ;  whilst  the  pliancy  produced  by 
the  moveable  bands  interposed  between  the  buokkrs  of  the 
rump  and  shoulders,  and  which  are  themselves  connected  by 
the  soft  pliant  skin  of  the  animal,  permits  the  most  varied 
and  rapid  motions.  The  bucklers  themselves*  as  well  as 
these  connecting  moveable  bands,  are  composed  of  numer^ 
ous  small  polygonal  plates,  placed  contiguous  te  one  another 
like  the  stones  of  a  mosiac  pavement,  but  without  any  actual 
articulation,  and  they  are  incapable  of  separate  motioe.  The 
whole  thus  forms  a  kind  of  shelly  buckler  not  unlike  that  oi 
a  lobster ;  and  though  incapable  of  actual  motion,  yet  the 
thinness  of  the  shell,  and,  during  life*  ihe  pliancy  occa- 
sioned by  the  animal  oil  which  penetrates  it»  allow  it  to  yield 
to  a  certain  degree,  and  thus  to  accommodate  itself  in  seme 
measure  to  the  motions  of  the  body.  But  the  great  and 
principal  motions,  as  alreadv  observed,  are  entirely  due  to  the 
moveable  transverse  bands,  interposed  between  the  two 
principal  bucklers  of  the  body,  and  which  vary  in  numl>er 
according  to  the  species,  and  even  within  certain  limits 
according  to  the  age,  sex,  or  individual.  These  are  situated 
immediately  above  the  loins,  or  in  the  region  to  which  ail 
the  principal  motions  of  the  animal  economy  have  been 
assigned ;  the  bucklers  of  the  head  and  shoulders  are  en- 
tirely disunited,  and  have  none  of  these  moveable  bands  in- 
terposed between ;  but  that  of  the  head  progeets  considerably 
backwards,  and  affords  complete  protection  to  the  neck, 
which  is  indeed  so  short  as  to  be  barely  distinguishable. 
We  have  in  former  articles  had  repeated  occasion  to  speak  of 
the  megatherium,  and  to  point  out  the  analogies  which  that 
singular  extinct  animal  bore  to  the  sloths  and  ant-eaters* 
Here  again  it  presents  itself  to  our  notioe  under  a  new 
point  of  view,  and  in  fact  it  appears  to  have  been  a 
kind  of  connecting  link  between  the  most  opposite  and 
inoong^ruous  animals,  and  to  have  had  a  more  or  less 
intimate  relation  to  every  known  genus  of  Edentata.  It 
was  but  very  lately,  however,  that  we  had  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  it  presented  any  very  close  affinity  to  the  annat 
dillos  in  particular,  other  at  least  than  the  general  want 
of  incisor  teeth,  which  forms  the  distinguishing  charae 
teristic  of  the  order  to  which  both  these  genera  belong; 
but  the  recent  discovery  of  fossil  bones  of  the  megatherium 
in  the  republic  of  Buenos  Ayres  has  made  us  acquainted 
with  a  new  and  unexpected  analogy  between  these  animals* 
The  bones  in  question  were  accompanied  by  the  fragments 
of  a  buckler,  of  very  large  dimensions,  manU^stly  belonging 
to  the  same  animal,  and  perfectly  similar  in  ttmeSnre  and 
appearance  to  that  of  the  armadJioSk  This  discovery  was 
alone  wanting  to  enable  us  to  ferm  a  pertect  and  correct  idea 
of  the  most  remarkable  inhabitant  of  the  antediluvian  worM. 
The  throat*  breast,  belly,  and  thighs,  of  the  armadillo 
are  naked*  or  covered  with  a  thick  granulated  skin,  thinly 
ftumished  with  warts  or  tubercles,  whiob  gtte  origin  to  a 
few  coarse,  bristly  hairs.  The  oommismires  of  the  move- 
able bands  en  the  loins  are  likewise  provided  with  a  num- 
ber of  long  hairs ;  but,  with  this  exception,  the  body  is 
covered  only  by  its  peculiar  shell.  The  tail  is  straight, 
round,  thick,  and  pointed:  it  is  adapte^f  at  the  loet,  io  a 
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IioIqIi  or  Oftvity  m  tlie  >o«tBrior  edge  of  the  buckler  of  the 
eroup,  en4»  with  the  exeeption  of  one  speeies*  is  uni- 
versally covered  with  bony  lings,  formed,  like  the  rings  of 
the  bucklers,  of  numerous  small  pieees  connected  together, 
^ut  capable  of  a  certain  degree  of  motion,  and  thus  ad- 
mitting of  eonsidcrable  flexibility  in  the  tail  itself.  The 
head  of  the  armadillos  is  flat,  and  terminated*  by  a  pointed 
mussle,  whidii  assists  them,  like  the  snout  of  the  hog  and 
mole,  to  turn  up  the  earth  in  search  of  roots  and  worms. 
Their  ears  are  erect  and  pointed,  and  their  eyes  very  small. 
They  have  flat,  corpulent  bodies;  and  their  legs  are  so  dis>- 
proportionately  thick  and  short,  that  they  barely  serve  lo 
elevate  the  body  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Their 
toes,  also,  of  which  thei^  are  either  four  or  five  on  the  ante- 
rior and  invariably  five  on  the  posterior  extremities,  are  re- 
markably short,  but  they  are  furnished  with  extremely  long 
powerful  claws,  sUghtly  curved,  and  in  every  respect  well 
edapted  for  digging  or  burrowing.  So  rapid  indeed  are  the 
armadillos  at  this  operation,  that  they  easily  bury  them- 
selves to  any  depth  beyond  the  reach  of  their  pursuers. 
They  can  only  be  forced  iVom  their  subterranean  retreat 
by  directing  smoke  or  water  into  their  burrows:  their 
strei^h  and  the  tenacity  of  their  hold  are  so  great,  that 
they  have  been  known  to  leave  their  tails  in  the  hands  of 
the  hunter,  rather  than  permit  themselves  to  be  drawn  forth. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  shortness  of  their  legs,  and  the 
heavy  corpulent  make  of  their  bodies,  the  armadillos  run 
with  a  velocity  which  could  not  be  anticipated  from  their 
genwal  appearance.  Most  of  the  species  will  easily  outstrip 
a  man.  Their  ordinary  burrows  most  commonly  run  for 
three  or  four  feet,  at  an  ani;le  of  about  43^  to  the  plane  of  the 
horizon,  then  make  a  sudden  bend,  and  terminate  at  the  dis- 
tance of  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  mouth.  Here,  for  the 
most  part,  they  conceal  themselves  during  the  day-time ; 
for  the  greater  number  of  the  species  are  nocturnal,  and 
never  move  abroad  whilst  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon. 
This  rule,  however,  admits  of  some  exceptions — a  few  spe- 
cies being  found  abroad  at  all  times  indifferently ;  and  it 
has  been  remarked  that  these  are  neither  so  swift  nor  so 
timid  as  the  nocturnal  species. 

The  teeth  of  the  armadillos  are  all  of  a  simple  cylindrical 
form,  and  stand  apart  fh>m  one  another  like  those  of  the 
generality  of  cetacea  and  reptiles.  They  vary  in  number, 
from  seven  or  eight  to  seventeen  or  eighteen  on  each  side 
of  each  jaw  ;  and  are  so  arriEinged,  that  when  the  mouth  is 
closed,  the  urpper  teeth  fit  into  the  interstices  of  the  under, 
and  these  into  the  interstices  of  the  upper  teeth  alternately. 
The  animals  never  attempt  to  bile,  nor  has  nature  given 
tiiem  any  other  means  of  defence  than  the  ease  and  rapidity 
with  which  they  avoid  danger  by  burrowing.  Their  food 
consists  principally  of  fiatllen  fhiits,  roots,  and  worms ;  but 
ihey  do  not  reject  carrion,  and  have  been  known  to  pene- 
trate into  graves,  when  not  properly  protected  by  stones  or 
brick-work.  Azara  informs  us  that  ants  are  never  found  in 
the  districts  inhabited  by  the  armadillos,  and  that  these 
animals  break  into  the  ant-hills,  and  devour  the  insects  as 
greedily  as  the  true  ant-eaters.  Nature,  it  is  true,  has  not 
provided  them  with  the  same  apparatus  for  this  purpose, 
but  the  armadillos  may,  notwithstanding,  destroy  vast  quan- 
tities of  ants,  though  it  is  probable  that  they  expel  them 
from  their  own  peculiar  districts  as  much  at  least  by 
destroying  the  habitations  as  by  actually  devouring  the 
insects  themselves.  The  ordinaiy  food  of  the  armadillos 
consists  chiefly  of  the  roots  of  the  manioc,  of  potatoes, 
maize,  and  other  similar  substances  of  a  vegetable  na- 
ture, though,  as  already  observed,  without  rejecting  animal 
substances  naturally  soft  or  so  far  decomposed  as  to  be 
easily  torn  without  the  help  of  canine  teeth.  They  are  also 
very  destructive  to  the  eggs  and  young  of  such  birds  as  build 
their  nests  on  the  ground,  and  greedily  devour  worms, 
frogs,  small  lizards,  and,  M.  d'^ara  says,  even  vipers. 
The  chief  animal  food  of  the  armadillos,  however,  is  de- 
rived from  the  immense  herds  of  wild  cattle  which  cover 
the  plains  and  savannas  of  every  part  of  South  Ame- 
rica. These  are  rarely  slaughtered  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  hide  and  tallow ;  and  as  the  carcasses  are  left  to  rot  on 
the  pampas  or  plains,  the  smell  soon  attracts  vast  crowds  of 
carnivorous  animals  of  various  species,  and  among  others, 
great  numbers  of  armadillos,  which  greedily  devour  the  half- 
putrid  flesh,  and  soon  become  extremely  fat  and  corpulent. 
In  this  condition,  notwithstanding  the  filthy  nature  of  their 
food,  their  flesh  is  esteemed  a  great  delicacy,  both  by  the 
native  Indians  and  by  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  of 


Aaieriea*  The  urimil  it  roasted  in  its  shell,  and  eomidere^ 
one  of  the  greatest  dainties  which  the  country  produces. 

The  armadillos  see  but  indifferently,  particularly  in  bright 
sunshiny  weather ;  but  their  sense  of  hearing  is  extremely 
acute,  and  amply  compensates  for  any  imperfection  of  sight 
When  alarmed  by  any  unusual  or  strange  sound,  they  prick 
up  their  ears,  stop  for  a  moment  to  satisfy  themselves  of  its 
distance  and  direction,  then  commence  a  precipitate  re- 
treat to  their  burrow,  or,  if  that  be  too  remote,  begm  to  con- 
struct a  new  one.  Smell  is,  however,  by  far  the  most 
acute  of  their  senses.  Azara  tells  a  singular  story,  which 
strikingly  illustrates  the  intensity  of  this  sense  in  the 
armadillos,  as  well  as  the  unerring  certainty  with  which,  by 
a  kind  of  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  engineer- 
ing, they  are  enabled  to  direct  their  subterraneous  course  to 
any  particular  point  •  My  friend  Nos^da,'  says  he,  *  having 
arranged  a  trap  for  the  purpose  of  taking  chibigouzous,  and 
having  placed  in  it,  by  way  of  bait,  a  cock,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  maize  to  support  him,  it  so  happened  that  a  few 
grains  of  the  maize  foil  through  between  the  boards  which 
lormed  the  bottom  of  the  trap.  An  annadillo  arrived  during 
the  night,  and  wishing  to  ^t  at  the  maize  thus  accidentally 
spilt,  opened  a  trench  or  burrow  at  some  distance  from  the 
trap,  and  without  deviating  a  hair's  breadth  from  the  straight 
line  of  his  direction,  pushed  it  on  to  the  very  spot  where  the 
grain  had  fkllen,  and  possessed  himself  of  the  booty.' 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  female  armadillo  bringf 
forth  but  once  during  the  year,  but  she  produces  at  a 
birth  firequently  six,  eight,  or  even  ten,  young  ones ;  yet 
she  has  never  more  than  four  teats,  and,  according  to  the 
report  of  M.  Azara,  the  most  accurate  and  extensive  ob- 
server who  has  written  upon  the  history  of  these  animals, 
in  some  species  only  two, — an  anomaly,  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  ^oung  and  the  number  of  teats,  which  appears 
to  contradict  the  general  rule  observable  among  other 
mammals.  Azara,  indeed,  supposes  that  some  of  the  young 
die  for  want  of  proper  nourishment,  and  that  the  mother 
only  rears  those  for  which  she  has  a  sufficient  supply  of 
milk.  In  support  of  this  supposition  he  adduces  the  in* 
stance  of  a  female  armadillo  m  the  possession  of  an  ao* 
quaintance,  which  produced  nine  young  ones  at  a  birth, 
out  of  which  three  died  shortly  afterwards,  and  the  remain* 
ing  six  were  nursed  by  the  mother.  This  was  no  doubt  true 
in  this  particular  instance,  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  rule  can  be  generally  true,  or  that  so  complete  a  oon« 
tradiction,  as  such  a  phenomenon  would  indicate,  can  pos« 
sibly  subsist  between  the  functions  and  structure  of  organi 
in  other  respects  so  intimately  allied  to  one  another  as  the 
matrix  and  the  mammes.  The  only  actual  anomaly,  or  ex* 
ception  to  the  general  rule  which  subsists  among  other^  ani- 
mals, is  to  be  lound  in  the  disproportion  subsisting  between 
the  number  of  teats  and  the  number  of  young  produced  al 
a  time ;  and  this  is  more  apparent  than  real,  since  we  can 
easily  conceive  that  two  or  even  more  young  ones  may  be 
supported  by  a  single  teat 

Tlie  tropical  and  temperate  regions  of  South  America 
are  the  original  and  proper  habitat  of  all  the  known  spe- 
cies of  armadillos.  Ignorant  or  careless  writers,  it  is  true, 
have  firequently  mentioned  them  as  natives  of  Asia  and 
Afirica,  but  such  mistakes  probably  arise  from  confounding 
these  animals  with  the  pangolins  (mams),  or  scalv  ant- 
eaters  of  the  Old  World,  a  very  different  genus,  and  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  true  ant-eaters  than  to  the  present 
genus  in  all  respects  save  the  horny  nature  of  the  covering 
which  supplies  the  place  of  hair,  and  even  this  differs 
essentially  in  its  character  fi*om  the  bucklers  of  the  arma- 
dillo. The  armadillos  are  active,  hardy  animals,  and  ^irive 
and  breed  rapidly  with  a  moderate  portion  of  care  in  most 
temperate  countries.  Such  of  the  species  as  prefer  a  vege- 
table food,  and  whose  flesh  is  consequently  tlie  most  pa- 
latable and  wholesome,  might  even  be  domesticated  with 
advantage,  and  bred  in  warrens,  Uke  rabbits.  In  their  na- 
tive climates,  however,  they  still  abound  in  such  incredible 
numbers,  that  the  inhabitants  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  of 
rearing  what  they  can  so  readily  procure  to  any  required 
amount.  When,  therefore,  the  natives  of  Brazil  or  Buenos 
Ayres  maintain  the  armadillo  as  a  domestic  animal,  it  is 
more  for  curiosity  than  for  profit!  the  woods  and  pampas 
supply  the  wild  animal  in  inexhaustible  abundance.  They 
are  most  usually  taken  in  traps  during  the  night;  or,  when 
found  in  open  day  at  any  distance  from  their  burrows,  are 
pursued  by  small  dogs,  which  intercept  their  retreat  till  the 
hunter  has  time  to  secure  them.  One  species  only,  when 
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flnu  ftttaoked,  baa  the  faculty  of  roUing  itself  up  in  a  raond 
ball  like  a  hedge-boff,  but  tbey  are  generally  timid  and 
eKtremelv  belpleM,  and  none  erer  attempt  to  defend  tbem- 
selves  eitber  by  using  tbeir  teetb  or  daws. 

Up  to  tbe  year  1801,  tbe  period  of  tbe  publication  of  Don 
Feliz  Axara's  Essays  an  the  Natural  Htsiory  qf  the  Quch 
drupeds  qfParaguayt  a  work  invaluable  for  tbe  numerous 
origiual  and  acute  observations  wbicb  it  contains  udod  this 
department  of  zoology,  tbe  various  writers  upon  tnis  sub- 
ject bad  distinguished  tbe  different  species  of  armadillos 
from  one  anotaer  by  the  comparative  number  of  the 
moveable  bands  which  separate  the  bucklers  of  tbe  croup 
and  shoulders.  Azara,  however,  showed  that  the  num- 
ber of  these  bands  is  by  no  means,  as  had  been  hereto- 
fore supposed,  constant  in  the  same  species,  but  that 
within  certain  prescribed  limits  this  number  varies  con- 
tinually according  to  the  age  and  sex  of  the  individual,  and 
consequently  that  it  is  necessary  to  seek  in  other  characters 
for  more  definite  and  certain  means  of  distinguishing  the 
species.  '  Of  all  the  species,*  says  this  author, '  wbicb  Ihave 
described,  I  have  had  individuals  of  the  second,  fourth,  and 
seventh,  with  both  six  and  seven  bands  each ;  of  tbe  fifth  I 
have  seen  individuals  with  six,  seven,  eight,  and  even  nine 
bands ;  of  the  sixth  with  five,  six,  and  seven  bands ;  and 
although,  having  encountered  but  few  individuals  of  the 
other  species,  I  cannot  affirm  the  same  thing  so  positively 
of  them,  yet  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  they  are  subject  to 
the  same  variation  as  the  others.*  These  observations  of 
Azara  hav^  rendered  it  necessary  to  look  for  other  and  less 
variable  characters  of  specific  distinction ;  and  accordingly 
Baron  Cuvier,  for  greater  focility  of  definition,  has  divided 
the  whole  genus  into  five  small  groups,  principally  distin- 
guished from  one  another  by  the  number  and  form  of  their 
teetb  and  daws.  After  the  example  of  Buffon,  be  and 
other  French  zoologists  employ  the  name  of  iatu,  or  tatoth 
by  wbicb  these  animals  are  distinffuisbed  among  the  6ua- 
rax^i  Indians,  the  aboriginal  inbtuiitants  of  Paraguay  and 
tbe  southern  provinces  of  Brazil,  instead  of  the  more  com- 
mon and  certainly  very  appropriate  name  of  armadillo,  by 
which  they  are  known  to  Enghsh  and  Spanish  writers.  Tbe 
first  of  Baron  Cuvier's  subdivisions, 

I.  The  Cachicamks,  have  four  toes  on  the  anterior  and 
five  on  tbe  posterior  extremities,  seven  teeth  only  on  each 
side  both  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  a  pointed  muzzle,  and 
a  long  tail,  surrounded  by  a  succession  of  osseous  ring^ 
each  of  which  is  composed  of  a  number  of  polvgonal  plates 
arranged  in  numerotis  series.  The  two  middle  claws  are 
excessively  large  and  of  equal  length ;  the  lateral,  particu- 
larly the  internal,  which  represents  the  thumb,  are  much 
shorter,  but  all  are  powerftil,  trenchant,  and  well  fitted  for 
burrowing.    To  this  division  belongs 

I.  ThepebaiD.  peba,  Desmarest),  called  by  the  Guaranis 
tatouhout  or  black  tatu,  is  extremely  common  in  Para- 

Siay,  though  it  does  not  extend  to  tbe  province  of  Buenos 
yres.    Tms  spedes  is  well  figured  in  the  original  edition 


of  Buffon's  celebrated  Histoire  Naturelle,  and  described  by 
Daubenton  under  the  name  of  cachicame,  which,  according 
to  Gumilla,  is  the  generic  name  of  the  armadillos  among 


the  Indians  on  the  banks  of  the  OrinoeO:  Asara  eaUa  it 
the  black  armadillo,  from  its  Guarani  name ;  and  it  has  been 
admitted  into  the  generaUty  of  zoological  catalogues  under 
the  somewhat  ambiguous  appellations  of  Daayput  novetH' 
dnctm,  D.  ociodnctus,  and  D.  septemdnctus,  three  difEnent 
species  being  thus  formed  from  the  same  animal,  under  the 
erroneous  supposition  that  the  number  of  moveable  bands 
between  the  bucklers  of  the  shoulders  and  croup  was  inva- 
riable in  the  same  spedes. 

The  length  of  the  peba,  from  the  snout  to  the  origin  of  the 
tail,  is  about  sixteen  inches,  that  of  the  tail  fourteen,  and 
its  drcumference  ut  the  base  six  inches.  The  head  is  small, 
long,  and  straight ;  the  nose  extremely  elongated,  taper,  and 
terminated  by  a  sort  of  small  muzzle  something  resembling 
the  snout  of  a  bog ;  the  mouth  is  large ;  the  eyes  small,  and 
placed  on  the  sides  of  tbe  bead ;  the  ears  long,  and  placed 
closetogether;  the  tail  long  and  attenuated;  the  legs  short; 
and  the  feet  small.  The  buckler  of  tbe  shoulders  extends 
in  firont  over  tbe  whole  neck,  and  towards  tbe  rear  as  fiur  as 
the  back,  descending  on  each  side  to  the  elbows.  It  is  com- 
posed of  small  pieces  adhering  to  one  another,  and  disposed 
m  numerous  parallel  concentric  rings,  having  the  concavity 
towards  the  front,  the  first  ring  embracing  Ute  neck  of  the 
animal.  Tbe  buckler  of  the  croup  extend  from  tbe  back 
to  the  origin  of  the  tail,  and  descends  on  each  side  to  the 
knees.  It  is  composed,  as  in  the  former  case,  of  small  pieces 
arranged  in  a  great  number  of  parallel  concentric  rings, 
passing  transversely  over  the  hips,  but  having  tbeir  con- 
cavity turned  in  the  opposite  direction  from  that  of  the  rings 
on  the  shoulder,  or  in  such  a  manner  that  the  last  embraces 
the  root  of  the  tail.  When  viewed  externally,  the  liitie 
pieces  composing  these  bucklers  have  the  appearanoe  of  irre- 
gular tubercles,  but  when  examined  on  the  under  side  of 
the  buckler  they  are  found  to  be  hexagons  almost  as  regular 
as  those  of  the  cells  of  bees,  and  fitted  as  precisely  to  one 
another.  Between  the  bucklers  of  the  shoulders  and  oroup 
are  interposed  a  variable  number  of  transverse  moveable 
bands  marked  with  zig-zag  lines  forming  very  acute  angles, 
and  in  some  degree  gliding  over  one  another  according  to 
the  different  motions  of  the  animal.  Out  of  fourteen  indi- 
viduals examined  by  Azara,  there  were  two  with  six  of  these 
moveable  bands,  one  with  seven,  seven  with  dght,  and  four 
with  nine;  and  it  was  observed  that  ihe  full-grown  ones 
always  had  the  greatest  number  of  bands,  which  renders  it 
extremely  probable  that  new  bands  are  detached  firom  the 
bucklers  as  they  are  required* by  the  increasing  growth  of 
tbe  animal.  The  buckler  of  the  head  descends  fhum  tbe 
ears  to  the  muzzle,  and  covers  each  cheek  as  ikr  down  as 
the  orbits ;  and  there  are  small  detached  scales  interspefsed 
in  various  situations  over  the  throat,  the  under  jaw,  the  legs, 
and  feet,  and  even  on  the  outer  face  of  the  ears.  The  tail 
is  extremely  long  and  taper :  it  is  composed  of  a  great 
number  of  osseous  rings  forming  a  long  tubular  case,  and 
connected  like  tbe  joints  of  a  cane.  The  peba,  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  called  in  Brazil,  tatu-peba,  has  thirty-two  teeth, 
eight  on  each  side  both  of  the  upper  and  under  jaws. 
It  inhabits  Guiana,  Brazil,  and  Paraguay,  is  a  timid  noo- 
tumal  animal,  tolerably  swift-footed,  and  very  expert  in 
burrowing ;  it  is  never  founfl  in  the  woods,  but  delights  in 
the  open  plains  and  cultivated  fields,  and  is  much  bunted 
by  the  inhabitants  on  fMsoount  of  the  delicacv  of  its  flesh, 
which,  when  roasted  in  the  shell,  is  fat  and  well  tasted; 
it  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  a  sucking  pig. 

2.  The  mule  armadillo  (D,  hybridus^  Desmarest),  called 
Mbouriqua^  or  mule  tatu,  by  the  Guaranis,  in  lUlufiiou  to 
its  long  upright  ears,  differs  from  the  last  species  prind- 
pally  by  its  smaller  size,  and  tbe  comparative  shortness  and 
smallness  of  its  tail.  The  length  from  the  nose  to  the 
origin  of  the  tail  is  stated  by  Azara  to  be  only  eleven  inches 
and  a  quarter ;  the  tail  itself  is  six  inches  and  a  quarter 
long,  and  three  inches  in  circumference  at  tbe  root;  whence 
it  appears  that  the  tail  of  the  present  species  is  only  ludf  tbe 
length  of  the  body,  whilst  in  the  tatu-peba  its  dimensions 
are  very  nearly  equal.  The  legs  of  the  present  spedes  are 
also  rather  shorter  than  those  of  the  peba,  tbe  body  is 
broader  and  less  co\ered  with  hair  on  the  under  surface,  and 
the  moveable  bands  generally  fewer  in  number,  and  capable 
of  being  separated  to  a  greater  distance  from  one  another. 
Tbeir  number  generally  varies  firom  five  to  seven  without 
distinction  of  sex,  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  former 
number  is  only  found  in  very  young  animals;  and  alto- 
gether the  small  size  and  general  external  resemblance  of 
Uie  two  species  make  it  sometimes  di||^ult  to  distinguish 
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betireen  the  adult  M*boiiriqua  and  the  young  peha,  espe- 
eially  if  great  attention  be  not  paid  to  the  comparative 
length  of  the  body  and  tail,  which  forms  the  only  certain 
criterion.  This  species  inhabits  the  open  uncovered  coun- 
try, like  the  former,  but  extends  much  farther  south,  and  is 
common  on  the  pampas  of  Buenos  Ay  res.  It  differs  from  the 
peba  more  by  its  habits  than  in  external  form,  for  it  is  not 
nocturnal,  nor  does  it  burrow  with  the  same  facility  as  that 
species.  The  female  brings  forth  from  eight  to  twelve  young 
ones  about  the  beginning  of  October,  and  it  is  a  common 
belief  among  the  country  people,  confirmed,  in  one  instance, 
by  an  actual  dissection  performed  by  Azara,  that  the  indi- 
viduals of  a  particular  litter  are  invariably  of  the  same  sex. 

3.  The  tatu  verdadeiro  {D.  verdadeiro)  is  a  species 
very  similar  in  size  and  proportions  to  the  mule  armadillo : 
but  the  point  of  its  tail  is  terminated  by  a  horny  case  of  a 
single  piece ;  the  moveable  bands  are  broader,  and  the  plates 
of  the  croup  buckler  are  of  considerably  larger  size.  We 
know  very  little  more  about  this  species  than  the  few  cha- 
racters here  reported.  It  inhabits  the  woods  of  Brazil,  re- 
sides in  burrows,  and  is  found  abroad  at  all  hours  during 
the  day-time.  K^ster  is  the  onlv  traveller  who  mentions 
this  animal,  but  Baron  Cuvier  had  an  opportunity  of  esta- 
blishing its  specific  distinctions,  by  the  examination  of  some 
specimens  brought  to  France  by  M.  Auguste  de  St.  Hilaire. 

II.  The  second  subdivision  which  Saron  Cuvier  esta- 
blishes among  the  armadillos,  and  which  he  calls  A  pars,  is 
characterized  oy  having  the  claws  and  teeth  in  all  respects 
similar  to  those  of  the  precedmg,  save  that  the  number  of 
the  latter  amounts  to  nine  or  ten  on  each  side  both  of  the 
upper  and  lower  jaws;  but  the  animals  of  the  present 
group  are  immediate! v  distinguishable  from  all  others  of 
the  genus  by  the  faculty  which  they  possess  of  completely 
rolling  themselves  up  like  a  hedgehog  into  a  round  ball,  in 
which  situation  they  may  be  tumbled  about,  or  even,  it  is 
said,  thrown  over  precipices,  without  receiving  any  material 
injury.     There  is  but  a  single  known  species. 


[The  Mataca    D.  ^par.'] 

4.  The  Mateieo  (D.  apar,  Desmarest,  and  D.  iricinettu, 
Linnoeus),  called  also  Bolita,  or  the  little  ball,  from  its  fa- 
culty of  assuming  a  spherical  form,  is  nearly  fifteen  inches 
long  from  the  nose  to  the  ori^n  of  the  tail  ;  the  head  is 
three  inches  long,  and  the  tail  not  quite  two  inches  and  a 
quarter.  The  head  is  oblong  and  of  a  pyramidal  form ;  the 
muzzle  pointed ;  the  ears  short  and  nearly  round ;  and  the 
legs  and  claws  comparatively  smaller  and  weaker  than  in 
the  other  species ;  the  tail  also  is  much  shorter,  and  does 
not  taper  so  much ;  it  is  flattened  at  the  root,  and  covered 
above  with  a  rouffh  granular  crust.  The  small  pieces  which 
-compose  the  bucklers  and  moveable  bands  are  themselves 
of  very  irregular  flffores,  and  disposed  in  a  more  confused 
manner  thra  in  otner  species,  bearing  no  distant  resem- 
blance to  a  number  cf  small  rough  fragments  of  stones 
tbtY>wn  at  random  over  the  surface.  The  buckler  of  the 
chovlders  finrms  a  prominent  angle  on  each  side  which  ad- 
▼afie«0  forwmrds  over  the  cheek ;  it  is  composed  of  nine  or 
ten  panllel  bands  of  small  plates,  of  a  polygonal  figure,  ex- 
oept  Ihose  of  the  last  row,  which,  like  the  plates  of  the 


moveable  bands,  form  irregular  parallelograms.  The  buek- 
ler  of  the  croup  is  composed  of  thirteen  transverse  rows  of 
small  plates,  similar  to  those  of  the  shoulders,  and  between 
the  two  bucklers  are  interposed  three  moveable  bands  only ; 
a  number  by  which  the  mataco  is  readily  distinguishable 
from  all  other  armadillos,  though  it  is  probable  that  it  may 
vary  in  a  small  degree,  as  it  is  found  to  do  in  other  cases. 
Its  usual  resource,  and  only  defence  when  frightened  or  sur- 
prised, is  to  roll  itself  up ;  for  it  does  not  construct  burrows 
like  the  tatu  peba«  nor  does  it  possess  sufficient  spe^  to 
escape  by  flight  It  is  found  in  Brazil,  Paraguay,  and 
Buenos  Ayres,  but  is  nowhere  very  common. 

III.  The  EucouHKRTS,or  third  division  of  Baron  Cuvier, 
have  five  toes  on  the  fore  feet,  and  nine  or  ten  teeth  through- 
out,but  they  are  principally  distinguished  by  havin^r  two  teeth 
in  the  intermaxillary  bones  of  the  upper  jaw,  representintf, 
as  it  were,  the  incisor  teeth  of  ordinary  mammals,  and  thus 
forming  an  exception,  not  only  to  the  other  armadillos,  but 
even  to  the  order  of  edentata,  which  are  principally  charac- 
terised by  their  want  of  teeth  of  this  descnption. 

5.  The  poyou  {D,  Eucnubert,  Desmarest,  D,  Sexa'nc'uf, 
LinnsDUs),  or  yellow-footed  armadillo  (for  thus  Azara  inter- 
prets the  name),  measures  about  sixteen  inches  from  the 
nose  to  the  origin  of  the  tail,  which  is  itself  about  half  the 
length  of  the  body.  The  head  is  large,  tiai,  and  nearly  tri- 
angular, the  face  short,  the  muzzle  obtuse,  the  ears  erect 
and  of  moderate  size,  and  the  eye  small.  The  number  of 
moveable  bands  varies  from  seven  to  eight,  according  to  the 
individual ;  the  tail  is  surrounded  at  its  base  with  three  or 
four  bony  rings,  but  throughout  the  rest  of  its  length  it  is 
merely  covered  with  regular  tuberculous  scales ;  the  interstices 
of  the  moveable  bands  give  origin  to  a  great  number  of  long, 
bristly,  grey  hairs,  and  the  female  is  provided  with  only  twQ 
pectoral  mammse.  But  independently  of  all  other  coi^sider^* 
ations,  the  tatu-poyou  is  easily  distinguished  from  all  the 
other  armadillos  by  the  unusual  flatness  and  broadness  of 
its  body,  and  the  consequent  comparative  shortness  of  its 
legs.  It  is  very  common  in  Paraguay,  and  burrows  in  the 
ground  with  an  almost  incredible  agility.  Its  strength  and 
activity  are  very  remarkable;  and  notwithstanding  the  shorts 
ness  of  its  legs,  it  runs  so  swift,  that  few  men  can  outstrip  it, 


[The  Foyon.    2>.  EMcoti>eH,'\ 

It  is  of  a  restless,  unquiet  character,  bold,  curious,  and  in- 
trepid ;  when  any  noise  is  made  at  the  entrance  of  its  bur- 
row, or  when  otherwise  tormented,  it  grunts  like  a  young 
pig,  and  comes  forth  without  fear  to  investigate  the  cause ; 
yet  when  actually  attacked  it  is  incapable  of  making,  any 
sort  of  defence,  and  can  only  save  itself  by  retreating  to  the 
bottom  of  its  hole,  or  burrowing  to  a  still  greater  depth. 
The  poyou  feeds  much  upon  carrion,  and  for  this  reason  its 
flesh,  though  fat,  is  never  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  Eu- 
ropean origin,  though  the  Indians  make  no  distinction  in 
this  respect  between  it  and  the  other  armadillos.  When  it 
stops  or  rests,  it  has  a  custom  of  squatting  close  to  the 
ground  like  a  hare  in  her  form,  and  in  this  situation  the 
great  breadth  of^  the  body  is  remarkably  apparent,  being 
nearly  three  times  its  height. 

6.  The  hairy  armadiUo  {D.  ViUosus,  Desmarest)  ineasures 
fourteen  inches  in  length  from  the  nose  to  the  origin  of  the 
tail ;  the  head  is  neany  four  inches  in  lengt|i,  the  earlwo- 
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thirds  of  an  inch,  and  the  tail  five  inches.  In  form  and 
appearance  this  species  hears  a  very  strong  resemhlance  to 
that  last  described,  but  it  is  of  smaller  size,  and  is  compara- 
tively better  covered  with  hair,  a  circumstance  from  which  it 
derives  the  name  by  which  it  is  most  usually  distinguished. 
The  head  is  triangular,  the  muzzle  pointed,  the  ears  large, 
elliptical,  and  inclined  outwards,  and  the  number  of  move- 
able bands  varies  from  six  to  seven  according  to  the  indi- 
vidual. The  border  of  the  bucklers,  as  well  as  the  lower 
side  of  the  moveable  bands,  is  indented  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  and  forms  sharp  angular  points,  which  serve  to  ap- 
proximate the  present  species  to  the  following,  not  less  than 
to  distinguish  it  from  all  the  other  known  armadillos.  There 
are  eight  teeth  on  each  side,  both  above  and  below ;  nu- 
merous long,  flexible,  brown  hairs  spring  from  every  part 
of  the  body,  but  more  especially  from  the  sides  and  belly, 
and  even  cover  the  first  half  of  the  tail ;  and  the  female,  as 
in  the  poyou,  has  only  two  pectoral  mammae. 

This  species  does  not  inhabit  Paraguay,  nor,  as  far  as  we 
are  at  present  aware,  any  other  part  north  of  the  Rio  Plata, 
butjt  is  found  at  every  step  on  the  Pampas  or  plains  of. 
Buenos  Ayres,  south  of  that  river.  *  In  an  expedition,'  says 
Azara,  'which  I  made  into  the  interior,  between  the  parallels 
of  35°  and  36°  south  latitude,  I  met  with  vast  multitudes  of 
this  species  of  armadillo,  so  that  there  was  scarcely  an  indi- 
vidual of  the  party  who  did  not  each  day  capture  one  or  two 
at  least ;  for,  unlike  the  poyou,  which  moves  abroad  only 
during  the  night,  this  animal  is  to  he  found  at  all  times,  and 
upon  bein^  alarmed  promptly  conceals  itself,  if  not  inter- 
cepted. In  March  and  April,  when  I  saw  them,  they  were 
so  extremely  fat,  that  their  flesh  surfeited  and  palled  the  ap- 
petite ;  notwithstanding  which  the  pioneers  and  soldiers  ate 
them  roasted,  and  preferred  them  to  beef  and  veal.  The 
hairy  armadillo,'  continues  M.  Azara,  '  like  others  of  the 
genus,  has  undoubtedly  a  very  acute  sense  of  smell,  since  it 
scents  the  carcases  of  dead  horses  from  a  great  distance, 
and  runs  to  devour  them  ;  but  as  it  is  unable  to  penetrate 
the  hide,  it  burrows  under  the  body  tilf  it  finds  a  place 
which  the  moisture  of  the  soil  has  already  begun  to  render 
>  putrid.  Here  it  makes  an  entrance  with  its  claws,  and  eats 
its  way  into  the  interior,  where  it  continues  feasting  on  the 
putrid  flesh,  till  nothing  remains  but  the  hide  and  bones, 
and  so  perfectly  do  these  preserve  their  position,  that  it  is 
impossible,  from  a  mere  external  view,  to  anticipate  -the 
operations  which  the  armadillos  have  been  carrying  on 
within.*  The  same  author  observes  further,  that  this  species 
never  constructs  burrows  to  reside  in,  that  it  avoids  low, 
damp  situations,  and  is  only  found  on  the  dry  upland  plains. 

7.  The  pichiy  {D.  Minutus,  Desmarest)  measures  only 
ten  inches  in  length  from  the  snout  to  the  origin  of  the  tail, 
which  is  itself  four  inches  and  a  half  long ;  the  head  is  two 
inches  and  eight  lines  long,  two  inches  broad  across  the 
orbits,  and  the  ears  are  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
very  sharp-pointed.  The  frontal  buckler  is  composed  of 
irregular  plates,  the  eyes  being  small  and  nearly  concealed 
under  its  margin ;  there  are  no  plates  on  the  temples,  but 
their  place  seems  to  be  supplied  by  a  pencil  of  stiff"  brown 
hairs ;  the  neck  is  extremely  short,  and  furnished  above 
with  a  row  of  minute  scales ;  the  shoulder  buckler  presents 
nothing  remarkable,  but  that  of  the  croup  is  deeply  in- 
dented along  the  edges,  and  the  moveable  bands,  to  the 
number  of  six  or  seven,  according  to  the  age  of  the  indi- 
vidual, are  composed  of  rectangular  plates,  bordered  on 
each  side  by  compressed  scales,  lunated  and  pointing  back- 
wards. Each  scale  is  more  or  less  distinctly  marked  with 
two  longitudinal  linear  depressions,  which  divide  it  into 
three  parts,  of  which  the  middle  is  plain  and  of  an  oblong 
figure,  but  the  lateral  are,  as  it  were,  divided  into  six  or 
eight  tubercles.  The  claws  are  but  moderately  developed, 
the  tail  is  covered  with  strong  scales  disposed  in  rings,  and 
the  interstices  of  the  scales  and  bands  are  furnished  with  a 
considemble  quantity  of  hair,  though  less  abundantly  and 
not  so  long  as  in  the  last  species. 

The  piimiy  inhabits  the  Pampas  to  the  south  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  extends  from  36°  of  latitude  southward  to  the  con- 
fines of  Patagonia,  -  It  inhabits  burrows,  to  which,  however,  it 
does  not  confine  itself  during  the  day,  Uke  some  oUier  specios ; 
its  flesh  is  said  to  be  remarkably  tender  and  well  tasted. 
Two  individuals  of  this  species  which  had  been  brought 
from  Port  Desire,  on  the  east  coast  of  Patagonia,  lived 
for  some  time  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris,  and  would 
doubtless  bear  even  the  rigour  of  our  more  northern  climate 
without  injury  or  inconvenience. 


rV.  The  KxBASsotrs,  or  fourth  division  of  Baron  Cuvier, 
have  likewise  five  toes,  both  on  the  anterior  and  posterior 
extremities,  but  those  of  the  fore  feet  are  disposed  obliquely, 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  thumb  and  index  are  small,  the 
middle  and  fourth  toes  armed  with  tremendously  large 
trenchant  claws,  and  the  fifth  very  small.  This  construc- 
tion gives  tiiem  the  means  of  burrowing  with  extraordinary 
facility,  and  of  clinging  to  the  ground  with  such  determina- 
tion and  obstinacy,  that  it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  they 
can  be  taken  from  it.  They  have  nine  or  ten  teeth  through- 
out. 

8.  The  Tatouay  (D.  Tatouay,  Desmarest),  or  wounded 
armadillo,  is  so  called  by  the  Indians  in  allusion  to  its 
tail,  which  is  naked,  or  as  it  were  rudely  deprived  of  the 
crust  or  bony  tube  which  covers  this  organ  in  all  the  other 
species.  The  whole  length  of  the  tatouay,  as  given  by 
Azara,  is  twenty -six  inches  and  a  half.  fit>m  which  if  we 
subtract  seven  inches  and  a  half  for  the  length  of  the  tail, 
it  leaves  one  foot  seven  inches  for  that  of  the  body.  The 
tail  is  round,  pointed  and  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
small  round  scales  or  crusts  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
third  nearest  to  the  extremity,  which  frequently  trails  along 
the  ground  when  the  animal  walks ;  the  test  is  covered  with 
soft  brown  fur,  interspersed  with  a  few  stiff"  short  hairs  on 
the  superior  surface.  The  head  is  longer,  narrower,  and 
more  attenuated  than  that  of  the  poyou,  though  considerably 
less  so  than  in  the  peba  and  mule  armadillo ;  there  are  eight 
molars  on  each  side  of  the  upper,  and  seven  on  each  side  of 
the  lower  jaw ;  the  ears  are  unusually  large,  being  nearly 
two  inches  long,  and  in  figure  forming  a  segment  of  a  circle  ; 
the  body  is  round ;  the  claws  of  the  fore-feet,  particularly 
that  of  the  middle  toe,  are  excessively  large ;  and  the  female 
is  provided  with  only  two  pectoral  mammsD.  The  bucklers 
of  the  croup  and  shoulders  are  composed  of  ten  and  seven 
rows  of  scales  respectively,  each  scale  forming  an  oblong 
rectangle,  those  of  the  coccia  being  the  largest  of  all;  the 
moveable  bands  are  thirteen  in  number,  composed  of  scales 
much  smaller  than  those  of  the  bucklers,  and  of  a  nearly 
square  figure.     The  habits  of  this  species  are  altogether 
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[The  Tatouay.     D.  Tatonay.} 

unknown.  It  inhabits  Guyana  and  Brazil,  and  is  rarely 
found  so  far  south  as  Paraguay.  Baron  Cuvier,  in  his  enu- 
meration of  the  species  of  armadillos,  inserted  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  the  Ossemens  Fossiles,  part  i.  p.  120,  mentions 
an  undescribed  species  closely  allied  to  the  present,  but 
differing,  among  other  characters,  by  the  comparative  short- 
ness, and  still  more  perfectly  naked  tail.  We  know  nothing 
more  of  this  animal  than  what  is  contained  in  this  slight 
notice. 

V.  The  Priodontbs,  or  last  subdivision  of  the  arma- 
dillos, in  addition  to  the  unequal  toes  and  enormous  claws 
of  the  kabassous,  have  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-four  small 
teeth  throughout,  on  each  side  of  the  jaws,  making  in  all 
from  eighty-eight  to  ninety-six  teeth— a  greater  number 
than  are  found  in  any  other  mammal.  This  group  contains 
but  a  single  species  at  present  known,  viz. : — 

9.  The  Great  Armadillo  (D.  Gigas,  Cuvier),  which  is 
nearly  three  feet  three  indies  in  length,  firom  the  nose  to 
the  origin  of  Uie  tail ;  the  head  is  seven  inches  and  a  half 
long»  the  ears  an  inch  and  tibiree-quarten,  and  the  tail  W» 
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foot  five  inches.  Its  superior  size  is  alone  sufficient  to  dis- 
tinguish this  species  from  all  the  other  known  armadillos, 
but  it  possesses  numerous  other  characters  not  less  remark- 
able. Its  head  is  proportionably  smaller  than  in  the  other 
species,  the  forehead  is  more  protuberant,  and  the  face,  from 
the  eyes  downwards,  assumes. a  tubular  cylindrical  form, 
like  that  of  the  peba;  the  ears  are  of  a  moderate  size,  pointed, 
and  habitually  couched  backwards;  the  bucklers  of  the 
shoulders  and  croup  are  composed  of  nine  and  eighteen 
rows  of  plates  respectively,  and  separated  by  moveable  bands 
to  the  number  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  formed  of  rectangular 
scales,  about  half  an  inch  square.  The  tail  is  remarkably 
thick  at  the  root,  being  upwards  of  ten  inches  in  circum- 
ference :  it  is  gradually  attenuated  towards  the  tip,  covered 
with  plates  disposed  in  rings  at  the  base,  and  forming  spiral 
or  crescent-shaped  lines  throughout  the  rest  of  its  length. 
The  claws  are  remarkably  large  and  powerful,  but  in  their 
relative  form  and  dimensions  differ  little  from  those  of  the 
tatouay  already  described. 

This  species  inhabits  Brazil  and  the  northern  parts  bf 
Paraguay.  It  is  never  found  in  the  open  country,  but  keeps 
close  to  the  great  forests,  and  burrows  with  surprising  fa- 
cility. Those  who  are  employed  in  collecting  the  Jesuits' 
bark  frequently  meet  with  it  in  the  woods,  and  report  that 
when  any  of  their  companions  happen  to  die  at  a  distance 
from  the  settlements,  they  are  obliged  to  surround  the  body 
with  a  double  row  of  stout  planks,  to  prevent  it  from  being 
scratched  up  and  devoured  by  the  great  armadillo. 

ARMAGH,  an  Inland  county  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  in 
the  province  of  Ulster.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Lough 
Neagh  [see  Neaoh,  Lough],  on  the  E.  by  the  county  of 
Down,  on  the  S.  by  the  county  of  Louth,  and  on  the 
W.  by  the  counties  of  Monaghan  and  Tyrone.  The  greatest 
length,  which  is  from  north  to  south,  is  nearly  32  English 
miles ;  the  breadth,  from  east'to  west,  is  about  20  miles. 
The  area  is  estimated,  by  Dr.  Beaufort,  at  454  square  miles, 
or  290,786  acres ;  but  he  observes  that  this  is  very  much 
under  the  full  number  of  adres,  from  fractions  having  been 
rejected  in  the  calculation  ;  other  estimates  give  458  snuare 
miles,  and  293,919  acres.  It  is  subdivided  into  ieight  baro- 
nies, divisions  nearly  corresponding  to  the  hundreds  of  Eng- 
lish counties.  The  county  was  erected  by  the  Lord  Deputy 
of  Ireland,  Sir  John  Perrot,  in  1584.  (Ware's  Antiq.  of 
Ireland.) 

The  surface  is  hilly,  but,  except  in  the  south  and  west 
parts  of  the  county,  which  are  more  rugged,  the  hills  do 
not  rise  to  any  great  height ;  the  soil  is  generally  fertile, 
except  in  the  mountainous  district  just  noticed,  though  even 
there  thie  land  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  is 
thickly  peopled.  The  principal  mountains  are  Sliebh  Gullen 
(1900  feet);  Sliebh  Girkin,  or  the  Newry  Mountains  (1340 
feet)  ;  the  Fathom  Mountains,  lying  along  the  Newry  river 
(820  feet);  and  the  Foughall  or  Faughell  Mountains  (822 
feet),  a  little  to  the  north-east  of  Jonesborough.  T^ese 
may  all  be  considered  as  forming  one  group  in  the  south- 
east part  of  the  county.  They  are  a  continuation  of  the 
Mourne  Mountains  of  the  county  of  Down.  [See  Down.] 
Granite  is  their  principal  constituent.  To  the  N.  of  this 
mountainous  district  a  considerable  tract  extendi  from  the 
county  of  Down  on  the  one  side,  to  that  of  Monaghan  on 


the  othfer,  in  which  greywacke  and  greywacke-slate  are  th« 
prevalent  rocks ;  whue  red  sandstone  predominates  in  that 
part  which  lies  along  the  margin  of  Lough  Neagh.  Sienite 
IS  traced  in  the  neighbourhowi  of  Newry  ;  and  mica-slate 
composes  the  sides  of  the  narrow  valley  between  Sliebh 
Gullen  and  Sliebh  Girkin.  Limestone  skirts  the  Blackwater 
and  Callen water.    {Trans.  o/Geol.  Soc,  vol.  iii.) 

The  Callen,  the  chief  river  in  the  county,  rises  in  the 
barony  of  Fews,  and  flows  N.  into  the  Blackwater;  but  its 
course  cannot  be  estimated  at  more  than  twenty-six  or 
twenty -seven  miles.  Tliere  are  some  small  loughs  or  lakes, 
as  Lough  Clay  in  the  west,  from  which  a  small  stream  flows 
into  the  Callen  ;  Lough  Ross,  and  the  loughs  of  St.  Patrick 
and  St.  Peter,  on  the  border  towards  the  county  of  Monaghan. 
The  river  Bann  with  the  Newry  Canal  forms  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  county,  separating  it  from  that  of  Down, 
and  affording  water-carriage  from  Lough  Neagh  to  the  Bay 
of  Carlingford;  the  Blackwater  on  the  N.W.  separatiss  it 
from  the  county  of  Tyrone. 

In  1788  the  medium  temperature  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  city  of  Armagh,  distant  about  thirty-two  English 
miles  from  the  Irish  Sea,  and  elevated  about  fifty -eight  feet 
above  the  coast,  was  ascertained  (by  means  of  a  well  sunk 
sixty  feet  to  the  bottom  of  a  gravelly  hill)  to  be  47*5''  of 
Fahrenheit.  {Trans,  of  Royal  Irish  Acad,  \7%^.)  But  we 
are  informed  that  it  is  49°*5  at  the  obsenatory. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  chief  town,  numerous  in- 
closures  and  cultivated  fields  indicate  an  abundant  popu- 
lation, and  in  this  vicinity  there  arc  a  few  orchards.  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  county,  towards  Lough  Neagh,  there 
are  very  extensive  bogs,  the  soil  of  which  is  very  black  and 
deep :  but  the  increase  of  population  has  led  to  the  cultivation 
of  some  parts  of  these,  as  well  as  of  the  gi*eatcst  part  of  tlic 
mountainous  districts.  The  principal  landed  proprietors  are 
Lords  Charlemont,  Grosford,  and  Caledon  ;  Mr.  Brownlow, 
Mr.  Cope,  and  others.  A  large  portion  of  the  soil  belongs 
to  the  cnurch  and  to  college  establishments  and  corporations, 
which  have  not  the  power  of  granting  freehold  leases  for 
lives ;  the  common  tenure  on  other  properties  is  a  lease  for 
tWenty-one  years  and  one  life.  To  such  an  extent  has  sub- 
letting been  carried,  that  the  country  has  been  describejl  as 
resemhling  in  some  parts  a  disjointed  village,  and  general 
poverty  has  been  the  usual  result.  If  a  father  had  a  family 
the  land  was  divided  among  his  sons,  and  part  of  it  went, 
frequently  as  a  portion  to  the  daughters.  The  linen  trade, 
carried  on  as  it  is  by  the  individual  weaver,  is  considered 
to  have  promoted  this  division  of  land.  There  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  a  disposition  at  present  to  check  this  system,  and 
to  consolidate  the  small  holdings  into  larger  farms. 

In  the  hands  of  such  occupiers  we  cannot  expect  superior 
husbandry.  The  description  given  of  the  state  of  tillage 
in  the  flat  parts  of  the  county  of  Antrim  [see  Antrim] 
will,  in  a  great  degree,  apply  to  the  neighbouring  county 
of  Armagh.  The  rotation  of  crops,  if  so  irregular  a  suc- 
cession deserves  that  name,  is  similar  in  each ;  the  joint 
contribution  of  animals -to  form  a  team  for  the  plough,  and 
the  •  con-acres'  of  the  dry  cotter,  as  described  in  the  account 
of  Antrim,  are  found  in  this  county  also.  The  joint  team 
for  the  plough  is  indeed  rather  moi-e  respectable,  con- 
sisting usually  of  two  horses,  one  belonging  to  the  driver, 
the  other  to  him  who  holds  the  plough.  Oats  are  the  chief 
kind  of  grain  raised.  Wheat  and  barley  are  not  so  exten- 
sively grown.  The  cultivation  of  wheat,  which  was  introduced 
into  Ulster  at  a  cx)mparatively  recent  epoch,  has  increased 
materially ;  and  Belfast,  the  great  outlet  of  its  produce,  now 
exports  com  of  excellent  quality  to  England:  the  consump- 
tion of  wheaten  bread  among  the  peasantry  is  also  much 
greater  than  formerly.  Potatoes  and  flax  are  also  among  the 
chief  articles  of  agricultural  produce ;  but  the  potatoes  are 
very  inferior  in  quality  to  those  grown  in  tlie  south  of  Ireland. 

(^razing  is  little  attenaed  to  in  any  part  of  the  north  of 
Ireland.  The  little  farmers  or  cotters  keep  cows,  but  they 
are  badly  managed  and  hardly  treated  :  patches  of  the 
artificial  grasses  are  sown  ;  and  part  of  the  grass  (which,  in 
Ulster,  is  commonly  confined  to  the  banks  of  rivers)  also 
serves  the  cows  for  food,  but  the  want  of  fodder  in  winter 
materially  diminishes  the  quantity  of  milk.  Few  bcastij 
are  fattened,  the  crowded  population  leaving  little  land 
for  pasture.  There  are  no  extensive  dairy  farms ;  but  as 
the  little  farmers  keep  cows,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
butter  is  sold  for  exportation.  The  breed  of  cattle  is  small 
and  stunted.  Sheep  are  not  much  attended  to,  and  their 
wool  is  not  producea  in  greater  quantity  than  the  domestic 
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purpoflM  of  the  grower  re()uire.  The  horses  are  inferior  in 
nze  and  appearance :  the  linen  merchants,  who  travel  ahout 
to  different  markets,  use  a  small,  hardy,  and  sure-footed 
native  breed  of  hacks.  Goats  and  pigs  are  reared,  the 
latter  in  great  numbers. 

Although  agriculture  has  been  improvifl|^  since  the  time 
of  Mr.  Wakefield's  publication  (to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  many  of  the  foregoing  particulars),  yet  it  is  still  very 
inferior  to  that  of  England.  The  fields  are  ill-inclosed  and 
ill-drained,  and  not  kept  clear  of  weeds ;  the  farming  in 
many  cases  is  slovenly,  though  there  are  instances  to  the 
Oontrary. 

Linen  is  the  staple  manufacture,  and  the  county  has 
consequently  been  affected  by  the  decline  of  that  business. 
The  mode  of  manufacture  by  small  farmers  has  been  already 
described.  [See  Antrim.]  It  does  not  appear  that  the  cotton 
manufacture  has  gained  any  footing  ;  but  a  mixed  fabric  of 
cotton  and  flax,  called  *  Unions,'  tias  been  partially  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  linen.  The  demand  for  linen  is  not  so 
active  as  it  has  been,  and  yet  all  that  the  weavers  bring 
to  market  is  sold.  The  introduction  into  England  and 
Scotland  of  machinery  fbr  spinning  flax  has  been  felt  in 
Ireland,  where  it  has  reduced  the  wages  of  spinners,  which 
were  always  low.  They  cannot  now  earn  more  than  eighteen 
pence  per  week.  Spinning  machinery  has  been  introduced 
to  a  certain  extent  into  this  county. 

The  condition  of  the  weavers  has  been  materially  affected 
by  these  causes.  At  one  time  they  could  earn  2s,  per  day, 
and,  by  working  extra  hours,  2s.  6d. ;  now  their  earnings 
do  not  average  more  than  Is,  a  day  (which  is  about  the  pay 
of  a  field  labourer),  but  it  does  not  appear  that  there  are 
many  of  them  out  of  employ.  The  depression  of  the  linen 
trade  has  led  some  to  go  to  Manchester  and  the  neighbour- 
hood :  others  give  more  time  to  their  little  farms ;  and  the 
introduction  of  steam  communication  with  England  has 
given  them  a  new  and  better  market  for  their  produce.  The 
condition  therefore  of  the  peasantry  has  ratner  improved 
than  otherwise.  Their  food,  except  the  increased  oon- 
-Bumption  of  wheaten  bread,  still  consists  of  potatoes,  milk, 
bread,  and  butter,  and  occasionally  pork.  The  clothing  of 
the  females  is  better  than  it  used  to  be,  though  they  still 
go  without  shoes  or  stockings.  The  habitations  of  the 
peasantry  are  also  improved. 

The  moral  character  of  the  females  is  correct ;  and  the 
peasants  show  a  disposition  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  their 
aged  parents.  Mendicants  here,  as  in  Ireland  genendly,  are 
numerous,  and,  as  a  body,  very  immoraL 

The  mineral  productions  of  this  county  are  inconsiderable. 
Marble  is  quarried  near  Armagh;  and  at  Keady,  about 
eight  miles  from  that  city,  a  lead  mine  was  once  worked. 
The  chief  roads  are  those  from  Dublin  to  the  city  of 
Armagh,  one  through  Newry,  and  the  other  through  Castle 
Blavney ;  the  continuation  of  these  to  Coleraine ;  and  the 
roads  from  Armagh  to  Belfast,  Monaghan,  and  London- 
derry. 

The  population  in  1821  was  197,427,  and  in  1831 
220,651.  It  was  estimated  by  Dr.  Beaufort,  in  1790,  at 
1*20,000.  The  only  towns  of  any  importance  are  Armagh 
(population  9,189),  and  Lurgan  (population  2,842).  [See 
LuROAN.]  The  others  are  all  small,  as  the  following  list, 
with  their  population  in  1 831  will  show:— Tanderagee,  1559; 
Rich-hill,  937;  Newtown  Hamilton,  1050;  Keady,  896; 
Charlemont,  517;  Market-hill,  1043;  Blackwater,  528; 
Loughgall,  325;  and  Portadown,  1591.  Part  of  the  more 
important  to^  of  Newry  (population  13,134)  is  in  Ar- 
magh ;  the  greater  part  is  in  the  county  of  Down.  [See 
Nkwry.]  It  appears  that  though  the  population  of  the 
country  is  dense,  it  is  not  much  collected  in  towns  and 
villages.  The  number  of  pupils  at  schools  in  the  counhr 
in  1821,  was  12,407,  viz.,  8,529  boys,  3,878  girls;  in  1824  it 
was  about  13,700,  viz.,  about  7900  boys,  5»200  girls;  of 
about  600  the  sex  was  not  stated. 

Three  members  are  returned  to  the  imperial  parliament 
from  this  county :  two  for  the  county  itself,  and  one  for  the 
city  of  Armagh.     Newry  returns  a  member. 

It  is  difficult,  from  the  variation  of  authorities,  to  state  the 
number  of  parishes  in.  the  county.  In  ^e  population  re- 
turn for  1821.  twenty-three  parishes,  as  usea  fer  civil  piur- 
poses,  are  given  as  wholly  at  partly  in  this  county;  but 
these,  from  the  consolidation  of  parishes  into  unions  and 
the  erection  of  perpetual  curacies,  must  not  bo  regarded  as 
coincident  with  the  existing  ecclesiastical  divisions. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  ascertain  the  state  of  reli^ous 


parties  in  the  county.  In  1812  Mr.  Wakefield  ettbiialadUM 
proportion  of  CathoHes  to  Proteetanto  as  three  to  one,  the 
CathoUcs  occupying  all  the  mountainous  parts,  and  being 
mixed  with  Protestants  in  the  more  level.  He  observes  that 
the  influence  of  the  priests  was  small ;  and  the  bigotry  of 
their  flocks  not  so  great  as  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  In  the 
year  1824,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  oommissioDers  of 
education  in  Ireland,  the  proportion  of  C^thoUc  aeholars  to 
those  of  J^testants  of  all  classes,  was  53  to  81  by  the  re- 
turns of  the  Protestant  clergy,  or  52  to  78  by  those  of  the 
Catholic  clergy :  but  the  different  rank  in  life  of  tile  Ca- 
thohcs  and  Protestants  renders  this  an  unfit  criterion  of  the 
relative  population.  The  proportion  of  the  pupils  of  the 
Established  Church  to  Presbyterians  was  at  the  same  time 
about  47  to  29,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  Protestant 
clergy,  or  44  to  30,  according  to  those  of  the  Catholics.  This, 
as  the  parties  are  on  a.  more  equal  footing  in  their  rank  in 
society,  affords  a  better  criterion ;  but  Mr.  'Wakefield,  in 
1812,  thought  that  of  the  Protestants  in  this  country 
(coun^  ?)  a  very  small  proportion  belonged  to  the  Esta- 
blished Church.  But  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  in  this 
opinion  Mr.  Wakefield  was  mistaken. 

Among  the  antiquities  of  the  county  may  be  mentioned 
the  cairn  on  the  top  of  Sliebh  Gullen,  said  to  form  the  roof  of 
a  cavern  of  artificial  construction ;  and  that  called  the  vicar*s 
cairn,  about  five  miles  south-east  of  the  city  of  Armagh* 
on  a  lofty  hill,  which  is  thought  to  be  excavated,  (Mem. 
R,L  A,  vol.  viii. :  Wakefield  s  Account  of  Ireland^  1812; 
Dr.  Beaufort's  Memoir  qf  a  Map  qf  Ireland,  1792 ;  Par- 
liamerttary  Papers,) 

ARMAGH,  a  city  of  Ireland,  in  the  barony  and  county 
to  which  it  gives  name,  81  miles  from  Dublin.  It  is  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county,  and  not  far  from  the  little  river 
Callen,  a  feeder  of  the  Blackwater,  which  flows  into  Lough 
Neagh. 

The  town  is  on  an  eminence,  with  the  cathedral  in  the 
centre  crowning  the  summit,  and  is  surrounded  by  other 
small  eminences.  Some  of  the  streets  form  an  irregular  cir- 
cuit round  the  cathedral,  and  on  the  slope  of  the  hill ;  all  the 
others,  leading  into  the  town  from  the  surrounding  country* 
terminate  in  this  circuit,  except  three,  which  are  continued 
to  the  summit,  and  lead  to  the  cathedral  enclosure.  Anna^» 
which  had  sunk  ^atly  to  decay,  owes  much  of  its  reno- 
vation to  the  munificence  and  pubUc  spirit  of  Dr.  Richard 
Robinson,  Baron  Rokeby,  who  was  archbishop  from  1765 
to  1794.  The  town  is  rather  more  than  three-auarters  of  a 
mile  from  north  to  south,  and  above  half  a  mile  from  east 
to  west 

Of  public  edifices  the  cathedral  deserves  the  first  notice, 
although  in  richness  and  beauty  of  architecture  it  is  inferior 
to  many  of  our  English  cathedrals.  Its  situati<^n  is  com- 
manding, from  being  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
city  is  built  After  undergoing  many  changes  from  the 
period  when  St  Patrick  is  said  to  have  foun&d  it  (viz.,  in 
445X  it  was  destroyed  in  1566  by  Shane  0*Neil,  who  wished 
to  revenge  some  insult  which  he  thought  had  been  offered 
him  by  the  primate  (Loftus).  It  was  rebuilt  in  1616  by 
primate  Hampton,  and  in  1642  it  was  again  destroyed  by 
Sir  Phelim  O'Neil  during  the  primacy  of  the  celebrated 
Usher.  It  was  again  rebuilt  by  primate  Margetson  in  the 
year  1675,  and  repaired  and  improved  by  primate  Robinson; 
and  a  complete  restoration  is  at  present  going  on.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  a  cross  183j^  feet  long  from  east  to  west ;  and  in 
breadth  across  the  transepts  119  feet  in  the  clear.  From 
the  intersection  arises  a  square  tower  (the  battlement  of 
which  is  31  feet  above  the  roof)  surmounted  by  a  spire  40 
feet  high.  From  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  weathercock 
is  150  feet 

Part  of  the  tower  and  the  spire  were  built  during  the  pri- 
macy of  Robinson.  The  same  prelate  built  near  the  town  a 
handsome  archiepiscopal  palace,  of  large  dimensions,  and  in 
a  light  and  pleasing  style  of  architecture.  It  is  in  the  midst 
of  a  lawn  skirted  by  plantations ;  the  offices  are  detached 
and  hidden  behind  a  plantation  at  a  small  distance.  He 
also  contributed  largely  to  the  erection  of  a  new  school- 
house  in  the  town,  containing  large  dormitories,  dining- 
room,  and  school-room,  apartments  for  the  master,  and  a 
spacious  walled  play -ground.  This  school,  an  exceedingly 
well-endowed  royal  foundation  of  Charles  I.f  long  mam- 
tained,  under  Mr.  Carpendale,  the  master  whom  primate 
Robinson  appointed,  a  high  reputation,  and  was  regarded 
as  the  Westmmster  or  Eton  of  Ireland.  A  public  library 
and  an  observatory  w^ro  buUt  and  ond9Yre4  hy  the  sam^ 
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primate,  who  also  directed  the  erection  of  harracks,  procured 
the  estahlishment  of  a  county  infirmary,  and  ornamented 
the  city  with  a  new  market-house  and  shamhles.  By  re- 
Aisixig  to  grant  leases  except  on  the  condition  of  the  tenants 
rebuilding  the  houses,  he  raised  the  place  from  an  almost 
deserted  village,  a  nest  of  mud  cabins,  to  be  one  of  the 
most  beautifi]I  and  Nourishing  inland  towns  in  Ireland*. 

Armagh  is  the  assize  town  of  the  county,  and  has  a  jail, 
as  well  as  a  handsome  court-house,  lately  built  It  is 
lighted  with  oil,  but  as  gas  works  are  being  erected,  it  is 
expected  that  it  will  soon  be  lighted  with  gas.  The  foot- 
ways are  neatly  and  durably  flagged,  the  streets  are  clean, 
and  the  care  cf  the  magistrates  keeps  away  beggars.  The 
magistrates  of  the  place  are  a  '  sovereign,*  and  a  '  registrar.* 
There  are  several  excellent  walks  about  the  town.  Water 
is  supplied  from  a  pool  or  reservoir  called  Lowry*s  Lough, 
j>n  an  eminence  east  of  the  city.  Main  and  lateral  pipes 
run  through  every  street ;  but  the  water  is  not  very  g(K)d, 
owing  -to  the  preparation  of  flax  in  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict 

The  chief  trade  is  in  linen,  which  is  made  in  the  country 
around,  and  brought  into  the  town  on  the  market'.day 
(Tues^y),  and  sold  by  the  weavers  to  the  drapers  for 
bleaching.  There  are  five  fkirs  in  the  year.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  general  depression  of  the  linen  trade  has 
affected  the  prosperity,  of  this  place.  The  population  of 
the  town,  in  1821,  was  8,493,  and  in  1831,  9,189:  but 
the  whole  parish  contains  about  three  times  that  number. 
Armagh  sends  one  member  to  parliament.  Before  the 
Reform  Bill,  the  franchise  was  in  the  hands  of  twelve  bur- 
gesses, self-elected,  who  returned  the  primate*s  nominee. 

The  see  of  Armagh  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  St 
Patrick  in  the  fifth  century,  and  was  made  an  archbishopric 
in  1  1 52.  The  archbishop  bears  the  title  of '  Lord  Primate  and 
Metropolitan  of  all  Ireland.*  The  diocese  was  once  divided 
into  two  pans,  the  English,  now  the  upper,  and  the  Irish, 
now  the  lower  part.  It  extends  into  five  counties — Armagh, 
Londonderry,  Louth,  Neath,  and  Tyrone.  The  archbishop*s 
province  includes  the  sees  of  Dromore,  Down  and  Connor, 
(united),  Derry,  Raphoe,  Clogher,  Kilmore,  Ardagh,  and 
Meath :  the  province  of  Tuam  is  to  be  incorporated  with 
it  whenever  that  see  becomes  vacant  The  chapter  con- 
sists of  a  dean,  precentor,  chancellor,  treasurer,  arch- 
deacon, and  four  prebendaries,  with  eight  vicars  choral. 
The  see  is  valued  in  the  king*s  books  at  183/.  17 s.  lid,, 
and  by  the  board  of  first-fruits  at  400/.  The  primate's  in- 
come was  estimated  by  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  in  1779,  at 
8000/.  per  annum,  and  by  Mr.  Wakefield  (1812)  at  12.000/.: 
it  was  reallv  15,000/.,  but  is  diminished  by  the  Church  Tem- 
poralities Act.  He  presents  to  sixty  parishes  in  his  own 
diocese,  and  to  six  parishes  in  other  dioceses. 

The  number  of  benefices  in  the  diocese  has  varied  consi- 
derably, from  the  formation  of  unions  and  the  erection  of  per- 
petual curacies.  By  the  report  of  the  commissioners  of  eccle- 
siastical inquiry  in  Ireland  (dated  April,  1831),  it  appears 
that  there  were  then  eighty-three  benefices,  sixty-eight  con- 
sisting of  single  psurishes  or  senarate  portions  of  parishes, 
and  fifteen  consisting  of  parisnes  or  portions  of  parishes 
united.  The  diocese  of  Clogher,  when  vacant,  is  to  be  in- 
corporated with  that  of  Armagh. 

Armagh  is  a  rectory,  being,  with  several  other  parishes, 
comprehended  in  a  parochial  union,  in  which  six  curacies 
(four  of  them  perpetual)  have  been  instituted.  The  living 
has  been  for  a  long  time  held  by  the  dean  of  the  cathedral. 
The  cathedral  is  the  parish  church ;  and  there  is  another 
place  of  worship  belonging  to  the  establishment.  There  are 
also  a  Roman  Cathohc  chapel  and  a  Presbyterian  meeting- 
house* both  on  a  large  scale ;  a  place  of  worship  for  the 
Seceders ;  another  for  the  Independents,  and  two  Methodist 
meeting-houses.  There  are  several  churches  in  the  out- 
parts  of  the  parish.  One  of  them,  at  Grange,  owes  its 
erection  to  the  munificence  of  primate  Robinson.  It  is  of 
white  stone,  and  its  tall  spire  makes  it  a  handsome  object 
Besides  the  county  infirmary  above-mentioned,  there  is  a 
lunatic  asvlum  for  106  patients  of  the  counties  of  Monaghan, 
Cavan,  Fermanagh,  and  Armagh.  A  fever-hospitad  has 
been  built,  and  is  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  pre- 
sent lord  primate ;  a  •  shop  for  the  poor'  has  been  instituted 
by  some  individuals  of  his  family ;  and  a  mendicity  sub- 

•  Primate  Robinson  died  at  Clifton  near  Brittol.  in  OctoWr,  1794.  but  hit 
body  was  brotu^ht  cner  to  Armagh  and  interred  in  a  vault  under  the  cathedral. 
A  bust  of  him.  by  Bacon^  adorns  that  ediSce,  which  contains  also  a  whole, 
length  Q^ure  of  the  late  Primate  Stuart  by  Chantrey.  one  of  Dean  DrelionMirt 
bjKyfbrach,  a|ul  spiqe  other  pieces  ar0Cal|>taTQ  Vy  Irish  urtist*. 


scription  afforded  relief  in  the  year  1 830  to  500  persons,  to 
the  amount  of  nearly  584/. 

Besides  the  royal  foundation  school  there  are  several 
establishments  for  education,  as,  a  chartered  school  for  20 
girls,  founded  by  Dr.  Drelincourt ;  a  school  for  fifty  girls, 
supported  by  Lady  Lifford,  and  two  for  eighty  boys  and  as 
many  girls,  by  the  primate;  and  a  Sundav  school  for  160 
boys.  The  whole  number  of  children  under  instruction  in 
the  city,  in  1821,  was  1071  (934  boys  and  137  girls),  and  in 
the  whole  parish  2319,  viz.,  1899  boys  and  420  girls. 

Armagh  formerly  contained  many  monastic  establish- 
ments. The  priory  of  the  regular  canons  of  St  Augustin 
was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Patrick,  and  was,  for 
some  years,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  religious  establish- 
ments in  the  world.  There  were  a  priory  of  the  Culdees 
(Culdei  or  Colidei),  who  were  secular  priests,  and  served  in 
the  choir  of  the  cathedral,  their  prior  beiug  a  precentor 
there ;  a  friary  of  Dominicans,  and  one  of  Franciscans. 

In  the  early  periods  of  its  history  the  town  was  subject  to 
many  severe  visitations.  Conflagrations  happened  in  the 
years  670,  687,  and  778.  In  832  the  Danes  plundered  it; 
and  in*  839  they  burned  it  to  the  ground  with  all  its  sacred 
edifices.  On  six  other  occasions  in  the  same  century  it  was 
laid  waste  by  these  barbarians.  The  annsds  of  the  three 
following  centuries  abound  with  notices  of  plunderings  or 
fires.  During  that  period  Armagh  was  plundered  thirteen 
times ;  it  has  been  burnt  (partly  or  wholly)  seventeen  times. 
Probably  no  other  town  ever  suffered  such  a  succession  of 
misfortunes.*  (Young's  Tour;  Wakefield's  Account  qf 
Ireland;  Liber  Hibemice;  Parliamentary  Papers^  &c.) 

The  position  of  the  observatory  of  Armagh  is  54*21'  12"*  7 
N.  lat  6**  38'  52"  W.  long. 

ARMAGH  OBSERVATORY.    [See  Obskrvatory.] 

ARMA6NAC,  a  county  in  the  province  of  Gascogne 
(Gascony),  chiefly  comprehended  in  the  present  limits  of 
the  department  of  Grers.  While  the  old  divisions  of  France 
continued  in  use,  it  had  Languedoc  on  the  east,  the  Agenois 
and  Condomois  on  the  north,  Gascogne  Proper  oii  the  went, 
and  Beam,  Bigorre,  and  Comminges  on  the  south.  All 
these,  except  Languedoc  and  Beam,  are  subdivisions  of 
Gascogne.  Few  maps  that  we  have  seen  give  this  county 
in  all  its  extent  as  described  by  Piganiol  de  la  Force. 
(Nouvelle  Descript.  de  la  Prance,  2d  edit.  1722.)  It  ex- 
tended on  the  east  to  the  Garonne ;  and  on  the  south,  some 
of  the  districts  included  in  it  (as  les  Quatre  Valines)  stretched 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  Pyrenees.  It  comprehended 
the  districts  of  High  or  White  Armagnac,  Low  or  Black 
Armagiiac,  Astarac,  BruUois,  L*£auzan,  Fezenzac,  Gaure, 
Fesenzaguet  Lomagne,  Les  Baronies,  Riviere-Verdun, 
Riviere-Basse,  les  Quatre  Valines  (de  Magnoac,  de  Neste, 
d'Aure,  and  de  Barousse),  already  noticed,  and  Nebouzan. 
The  chief  towns  were  Auch  (population,  in  1826, 11,000), 
Lectoure  (population  6000),  Vic-Fezenzac  (population  4000), 
Lisle  Jourdain  (population  4000),  Mirande  (population 
2000),  Nogaro,  Fleurence  (population  3000),  Leyrac  Vic,  or 
Lavit,  Castelnau  de  Magnoac,  La  Barthe,  Mauleon,  Arreu, 
or  Arreau,  and  Sarrancolin.  These,  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Leyrac  and  Maullon,  may  be  traced  in  the  depart* 
ments  of  C^ers  and  Hautes  Pyrenees,  in  the  map  of  France 

{mbhshed  by  the  Society  for  the  Di£^sion  of  Useful  Know- 
edge,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  and  ramifications 
of  the  province  of  Armagnac*.  \Yot  an  account  of  such  of 
these  places  s&  require  further  notice,  see  Auch,  Lectourk, 
MiRANDB,  Gers,  and  Hautbs  Pyrenees.] 

The  county  of  Armagnac  arose  in  the  tenth  century  by  the 
division  of  the  lands  of  the  Count  of  Fezenzac,  whoseyounger 
son  Bernard  received  that  part  of  the  county  of  Fezenzac 
which  adjoins  Bigorre,  and  thus  became  the  first  Count  of 
Armagnac.  The  failure  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  family  of 
Fezenzac  (which  had  retained  that  title)  brought  the  terri- 
tory under  the  sway  of  the  younger  or  Armagnac  branch  in 
the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  domains  of  these 
nobles  were  extended  by  subsequent  acquisitions,  especially 
under  Bernard,  Count  of  Armagnac,  constable  of  France 
under  Charles  VI.  in  the  fifteenth  century,  a  man  of  great 
ambition,  haughtiness,  and  cruelty,  who  ^ve  name  to  one 
of  the  factions  which  then  divided  that  uhhappy  country. 
John,  the  last  Count  of  Armagnac,  having  incurred  general 
odium  by  his  crimes,  and  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to 
Louis  XI.  of  France  by  his  political  conduct,  caused  the 

*  It  maybe  noticed  here  that  the  district  marked  'Armagnac*  in  the  Society*! 
map  of  FroMce  in  Provinces,  is  not  so  extensive  as  that  above  described,  oveq 
though  tlie  small  namelitst divisions  in  that  mnp  )yini(  to  ^he  S.  and  H.,  whic^ 
|»ropef ly  belong  to  Arma^pac,  l^  include  ia  it. 
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downflal  of  tihia  awtient  and  powerful  femily.  Besieged  in 
1472-3  in  Lectoure,  of  which  he  had  got  possession,  he  was 
himself  killed  and  the  town  taken  hy  the  perfidy  of  his  ene- 
mies. The  county  was  confiscated ;  and  though  it  was  subse- 
quently re-established  by  Francis  I.,  it  reverted  to  the  crown 
by  inheritance  on  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  It  was  again 
re-established  in  1645,  during  the  minority  of  Lewis  XIV. 
in  favour  of  Henry  of  Lorraine,  Count  of  Harcourt,  and  his 
heirs  male. 

Armagnac  was  commonly  divided  into  High  and  Low : — 
High  Armagnac  comprehended  only  the  district  so  called, 
in  which  are  the  towns  of  Auch  and  Lectoure ;  and  Low 
Armagnac  included  all  the  other  districts  given  above.  It 
is  very  fertile  in  grain  and  wine.  Its  brandy  is  of  good 
quality,  but  not  equal  to  that  of  Cognac.  Very  fine  Son- 
Chretien  pears  are  also  produced.  (Piganiol  de  la  Force, 
Desci'.  de  la  France  ;  Martiniere,  Le  Grand  Dictionnaire ; 
Balbi.) 

ARMAGNAC,  COUNTS  OF,  were  descended  from  the 
antient  dukes  of  Aquitaine  and  Gascony,  and  took  their 
f  itle  from  the  county  of  Armagnac.  John  I.  increased  the 
importance  of  his  family  by  marrying  a  daughter  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon.  He  was  one  of  the  powerful  chiefs,  in 
the  south-west  of  France,  strongly  opposed  to  the  claims  of 
the  English,  and  for  this  reason  highly  trusted  by  the  French 
king,  by  whom  he  was  made  governor  of  Languedoc.  Al- 
though we  find  him  accompanying  the  Black  Prince  in  his 
Spanish  expedition  against  Peter  the  Cruel,  he  was  still  the 
prince's  enemy  when  France  and  England  renewed  the  con- 
test. He  died  in  1 373.  His  grandson,  John  III.,  who  married 
the  heiress  of  the  House  of  Comminges,  led  an  armv  of 
adventurers  into  Italy,  where  he  laid  siege  to  Alessandria, 
and  fell  under  its  walls  in  1391.  Bernard,  younger  brother 
of  John  III.,  succeeded  him :  he  became  the  most  celebrated 
of  his  family,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  great  party  which 
he  headed  in  opposition  to  the  Burgundians.  His  aunt 
married  the  Duke  of  Berry,  one  of  the  French  princes ;  and 
Bernard,  in  1 41 0,  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  then  too  young  to  head  his  party,  and  the  task 
consequently  fell  to  the  Count  of  Armagnac.  This  distinc- 
tion enabled  him  to  rally  under  his  banner  the  warlike  and 
needy  population  of  Gascony,  whom  he  led,  in  the  year  1410, 
to  attack  Paris,  The  cruelty  with  which  these  rude  bands 
treated  the  court  and  the  people  round  the  capital  inspired 
them  with  horror  for  the  cause  of  Orleans,  and  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  give  that  character  of  atrocity  to  the 
civil  wars  of  the  time  in  which  they  stand  unequalled. 
The  Armagnacs  were  composed  of  a  rustic  or  pastoral  popu- 
lation :  the  Burgundian  cause  was  chiefly  supported  by  the 
burgesses  of  the  north  of  France  and  Flanders ;  and  thus 
the  mutual  hatred  of  citizen  and  peasant  increased  the  ani- 
mosity between  the  opposite  parties. 

In  1412  both  Armagnacs  and  Burgundians  courted  the 
alliance  of  England.  The  former  made  the  higher  offers, 
and  stipulated  to  restore  Aquitaine  to  Henry  IV.  of  England, 
in  return  for  his  support.  The  discovery  of  the  articles  of 
this  treaty,  which  were  found  upon  one  of  the  emissaries, 
did  more  to  weaken  the  party  of  the  Armagnacs  in  France, 
than  even  their  cruelty  or  their  want  of  success.  In  the 
following  year,  however,  the  excesses  of  the  Burgundians 
having  disgusted  the  Parisians,  the  Armagnacs  obtained 
for  the  first  time  the  superiority  in  the  capita],  and  indeed 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  accession  of  Henry  V.  to  the  throne  of  England,  his 
alliance  with  Burgundy,  his  invasion  of  France,  and  the 
Nictory  at  Agincourt,  changed  the  face  of  aifairs.  Tlie 
Count  d' Armagnac,  who  had  not  been  present  at  the  battle, 
but  who  hurried  from  the  south  with  a  small  army  to  defend 
the  capital,  was  now  the  sole  reliance  of  the  dauphin.  He 
was  accordingly  created  Constable  in  the  last  days  of  1415, 
and  he  soon  showed  himself  an  active  and  severe  leader. 
Towards  the  citizens,  especially  of  Paris,  he  showed  himself 
a  merciless  tyrant,  le\7ing  contributions,  disarming  them, 
forbidding  them  to  meet  in  any  numbers,  however  small, 
and  punishing  the  least  murmur  by  the  sword  of  the  exe- 
cutioner. In  the  field  he  was  not  so  successful.  The  Earl 
of  Dorset,  with  very  inferior  forces,  put  an  army  of  Ar- 
magnacs to  disgraceful  flight ;  and  the  Count,  in  his  rage, 
had  no  other  satisfaction  but  that  of  hanging  some  of  his  own 
runaway  soldiers.  His  cruelties  and  his  defeat  weakened 
his  party,  which  he  still  however  supported  by  terror.  His 
harshness  made  an  enemy  of  the  queen,  who  meditated  on 
making  use  of  the  authority  of  the  dauphin  to  shake  oflF  the 


Armagnac  yoke.  The  dauphin,  John,  son  of  Charles  VI^ 
soon  expired,  it  was  said  b^  poison ;  and  at  the  same  tim^ 
the  death  of  other  foes  or  rivals  showed  either  the  ^ood  for- 
tune or  the  treachery  of  the  Count  d' Armagnac. 

Queen  Isabel,  whom  the  Count  of  Armagnac  had  con- 
fined at  Tours,  was  not,  however,  without  her  revenge. 
She  communicated  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  her  wish  to 
escape  from  the  bondage  in  which  she  was  held ;  and  an 
expedition  undertaken  by  that  prince  rescued  Isabel  from 
the  hands  of  the  Count.  The  Burgundians  soon  drove  the 
soldiers  of  Armagnac  from  the  open  country,  and  compelled 
the  Count  to  concentrate  his  force  in  Paris ;  but  the  universal 
hatred  borne  to  him  rendered  all  his  efforts  at  resistance 
vain.  One  of  the  gates  was  betrayed  in  the  night  to  the 
enemy,  and  the  Burgundians  got  possession  of  Paris,  but 
not  without  a  struggle.  At  first  the  persons  of  the  Count 
and  the  cliief  menibers  of  the  Armagnac  party  were  re- 
spected, but  after  a  few  days  the  populace,  being  exasperated 
by  past  struggles,  and  excited  by  recollection  of  the  tyranny 
of  the  Armagiiacs,  burst  open  the  prisons,  and  massacred 
all  within.  This  took  place  on  the  12th  of  June,  1418. 
A  white  scarf,  worn  obUquely  over  the  person,  was  the  badge 
of  the  Armagnacs.  The  populace  cut  a  stripe  of  flesh,  in 
form  of  this  scarf,  from  the  body  of  the  murdered  Count 
More  than  3000  persons  are  said  to  have  perished  in  this 
revolution. 

John,  Count  of  Armagnac,  grandson  of  the  preceding 
count,  though  less  powerful  as  a  party  chief,  was  equally 
notorious  for  his  crimes  and  his  turbulence.  An  incestuous 
intercourse  with  his  sister,  which  he  avowed,  and  sought  to 
cover  by  a  marriage,  first  drew  upon  him  the  indignation 
of  the  pope  Pius  II.,  and  of  his  sovereign,  Charles  VII. 
He  was  excommunicated,  and  forced  by  the  royal  troops 
to  take  refuge  in  exile.  A  prosecution  was  commenced 
against  him  before  the  parUament  of  Paris :  he  first  ap- 
peared to  answer  the  charges,  but  upon  his  again  taking 
to  flight,  he  was  condemned,  and  his  domains  confiscated. 
The  count,  by  repairing  to  Rome,  contrived  to  soften  the 
popes  anger,  and  procured  the  reversal  of  his  sentence 
of  excommunication.  Under  Louis  XI.,  in  1461,  the  Count 
of  Armagnac  obtained  possession  of  his  fiefs,  but  soon 
joined  in  the  revolt  agamst  that  prince,  whidi  the  Bur- 
gundians abetted.  Louis  XL  purchased  the  cessation 
of  his  enmity  at  the  price  of  10,000  crowns, — a  sum  be- 
stowed in  vain.  For  several  years,  Armagnac  seemed  an 
enemy  in  every  sense  worthy  of  Louis  XI., — revolting, 
defending  himself  bravely,  when  overcome  at  last  vowing 
submission  once  more,  and  again  acting  the  traitor.  In  his  . 
character  and  career  he  resembles  the  late  Ali  Paoha  of 
Janina,  and  he  met  with  a  similar  fate.  Cardinal  d'Albi, 
who  was  sent  against  him  by  the  king,  entered  into  negoti- 
ations with  him,  concluded  terms  of  peace,  and  even  a  con- 
secrated wafer  was  broken  and  taken  by  both  parties  in 
sign  of  good  faith.  Relying  on  this,  Armagnac  relaxed  in 
the  vigilance  of  his  guard ;  and  the  soldiers  of  the  cardinal 
found  means  to  introduce  themselves  into  the  fortress  of 
Lectoure,  and  to  massacre  the  count  and  his  followers  in 
1473.  The  king's  commands  required  the  total  extermina- 
tion of  the  Armagnac  race.  Jeanne  de  Foix,  the  legitimate 
wife  of  the  count,  who  was  pregnant,  was  compelled. to 
swallow  a  draught  of  poison.  His  brother  Charles  was 
seized,  tortured,  thrust  into  an  unwholesome  dungeon,  but 
sunived,  and  was  liberated  after  the  death  of  Louis  XL 

A  descendant  of  the  family  was  created  cardinal  under 
Francis  I. ;  he  was  known  as  an  upright  administrator  and 
a  patron  of  letters.  He  died  in  1585,  at  a  very  advanced 
age.    [See  Nemours.] 

ARMATOLP,  a  sort  of  national  militia  among  the 
Greeks,  instituted,  according  to  some,  during  the  Byzantine 
empire,  but  others  refer  it  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the 
con(iuest  of  Greece  by  the  Turks.  They  were  originally  the 
mountaineers  of  northern  Greece.  The  sultans,  finding 
great  difllculty  in  reducing  them  to  submission,  were  con^ 
strained  to  come  to  terms  of  pacification  with  them,  and, 
on  the  payment  of  a  trifling  tribute,  they  were  allowed  to  re- 
tain their  arms,  and  to  form  themselves  into  a  military  com- 
munity, occupying  their  native  districts,  and  governed  by 
their  own  laws.  They  were  charged  with  the  suppression 
of  brigandage  in  the  mountain  passes.  The  chiefs  were 
styled  Capitani,  Polemarchs,  or  Protatos ;  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  chief  was  called  an  armatolic,  and  he  resided  generally 
in  the  principal  village  of  his  canton.  The  oflice  wa^ here- 
ditary, descending  to  the  eldest  son,  who  obtained  a  diploma 
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from  the  pacha  of  his  district,  to  whose  authority  he  sub- 
mitted. The  hand  was  composed  of  and  commanded  by 
Greeks  exclusivdy ;  and,  according  to  Fauriel,  the  number 
of  cantons,  immediately  prior  to  the  revolution,  amounted  to 
seventeen.  The  members  who,  in  point  of  number,  are 
unrestricted,  were  called  pallikari :  their  costume  was  that 
generally  known  as  the  Albanian ;  their  arms  consisted  of  a 
yataghan,  sabre,  musket,  and  pistols ;  they  were  brave  and 
temperate,  and  inured  to  hardship  and  fatigue. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  however,  the  Porte 
thought  fit  to  appoint  a  Dervenji  Bashi,  in  whose  hands 
the  care  of  all  the  nasses  was  placed :  this  was  a  measure 
designed  for  the  subversion  of  the  armatoli.  Ali,  pacha  of 
Joannina,  having  been  also  appointed  Dervenji  fiashi,  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  destroy  their  independence ;  but  his 
cruelties  drove  the  greaterpart  to  rebellion,  and  they  fled  to 
their  native  fastnesses.  Here,  as  in  the  Morea,  they  main- 
tained a  sort  of  turbulent  independence,  and,  at  the  first 
cry  of  the  revolution,  issued  forth  to  assist  in  the  liberation 
of  their  country.  (Emerson's  Modem  Greece ;  See  Leake's 
Morea,  ii.  106.) 

ARME'NiA.  The  extent  of  country  designated  by  the 
name  Armenia  is  not  defined  by  any  permanent  natural 
boundaries.  In  the  course  of  its  history  we  find  its  limits 
exposed  to  constant  changes. 

When  taken  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  expression.  Ar- 
menia may  be  said  to  embrace  the  country  from  lake  Urmia 
and  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Kur  and  Araxes  in  the  east, 
to  the  upper  course  of  the  Kizil  IrmakorHalys  in  the  west; 
and  from  the  upper  course  of  the  rivers  Chorok  and  Kur  in 
the  north,  to  the  Taurus  mountains  in  the  direction  of  Bir, 
Mardin,  and  Nisibis,  in  the  south.  This  extent  is  given  to 
Armenia  in  the  outline  of  a  map  prefixed  to  Avdall's  trans- 
lation o^Michael  Chamich's  History  of  Armenia.  (Calcutta, 
1 827,  2  vols.  8vo.)  . 

The  Armenia  of  Herodotus  (v.  52)  bordered  on  the  west 
on  Cilicia,  from  which  country  it  was  separated  by  the  Eu- 
phrates ;  towards  the  N.  it  included  the  sources  of  the  Eu- 
Shrates  (i.  180);  towards  the  S.  and  E.  its  hmits  are  not 
istinctly  defined ;  probably  Mount  Masius  separated  it  from 
Mesopotamia,  and  Mount  Ararat  from  the  country  of  the 
Saspires,  who  occupied  the  valley  traversed  by  the  Araxes. 
(See  Renneirs  Geograph.  SysL  of  Herodotus  y  vol.  i.  p.  369, 
2d  edit.) 

The  Armenia  of  Strabo  (xi.  14)  is  limited  on  the  S.  by 
Mesopotamia  and  the  Taurus ;  on  the  E.  by  Great  Media 
and  Atropatene  ;  on  the  N.  by  the  Iberes  and  Albani,  and  by 
the  Parachoatbras  and  Caucasus  mountains ;  on  the.W.  by 
the  Tibareni,  the  Paryadres  and  Skydises  mountains,  as 
far  as  the  Lesser  Armenia,  and  to  the  country  on  the 
Euphrates  which  separates  Armenia  from  Cappadoci^  and 
Commagene. 

Abulfeda  and  other  oriental  geographers  not  only  extend 
the  limits  of  Armenia  considerably  to  the  N.,  so  as  to  include 
Tirtis  and  part  of  Greorgia,  but  also  comprehend  Cilicia  and 
part  of  Cappadocia  under  the  appellation  of  Belad-al- Armen. 
(See  the  geographical  index  to  Alb.  Schultens'  Vita  Saladini, 
Lugd.  Batav.  1  755.  fol.,  and  the  Geographical  Works  of 
Sadik  Isfahani,  edited  by  Sir  William  Ouseley,  London, 
1 832,  8vo.  p.  6.) 

The  greater  part  of  Armenia  constitutes  an  elevated  table- 
land, intersected  in  all  directions  by  rapid  streams,  and  with 
numerous  ranges  of  higher  mountains  rising  above  it 
Armenia,  in  fact,  belongs  to  the  great  plateau  of  Iran ; 
its  southern  boundary,  which  rises  hke  a  wall  above  the 
bwer  level  of  Mesopotamia,  is  the  Kurdistan  range,  which 
passes  in  a  W.N.W.  direction  a  little  to  the  N.  of  Mosul, 
is  cut  by  the  deep  bed  of  the  Tigris  at  Jezirah,  passes  a 
little  N.  of  Nisibin,  and  past  Mardin  to  the  point  wnere  the 
Euphrates  traverses  the  great  range  of  the  Taurus. 

Near  the  town  of  Erzerum  we  find  a  chain  of  mountains 
which,  by  several  projecting  branches,  is  connected  with 
the  Caucasus,  and  separates  the  valley  of  the  Chorok  and 
its  tributary  streams  in  the  west  from  that  of  the  Kur  and 
Araxes  in  the  east,  while  the  upper  course  of  the  northern 
branch  of  the  Euphrates,  often  called  the  North  Frat,  marks 
its  southern  declivity.  Its  parts  bear  different  names :  among 
the  Turks  they  are  known  by  the  appellations  of  Elkezi, 
Cheldir,  Bin-Gheul  {i.e.,  the  thousand  lakes),  &c.,  and 
among  the  Armenians  by  the  names  of  Khakhdikh,  Bark- 
bar,  Garin,  &c.  These  mountains  partly  coiTespond  to  the 
situation  of  the  Paryadres,  Skydises,  and  Monies  Moschici, 
of  the  antients.    The  Bin-Gheul,  or  Pinkiol,  gives  origin  to 


the  Araxes  and  to  the  northern  branch  of  the  Euphrates 
[see  Aras]  ;  on  the  Barkhar  the  river  Kur  has  its 
source.* 

The  chain  of  hills  which  separates  Armenia  from  Georgia, 
commencing  near  Akhalzikh  (41°  37'  N.  lat.),  and  accom- 

Sanying  in  a  south-easterly  direction  the  course  of  the  river 
[ur,  is  by  the  Georgians  named  Klardjethi  or  Taosi,  by  the 
Armenians,  Medin  (i.  e.  The  Dark),  or  Sdorin-Govga3 
(t.  e.  The  Low  Caucasus). 

South  of  the  Araxes  we  meet  with  a  range  of  mountains, 
called  by  Colonel  Monteith  the  Mosian  (Masian?)  hillk,  sdhio 
of  which  are  covered  with  eternal  snow,  extending  from  the 
banks  of  the  Araxes  opposite  Erivan  westward  to  the  Eu- 
phrates. They  are  in  Turkish  called  Kus-dagh,  Kiziljeh 
dagh,  Aghir-dagh,  or  Ala-dagh;  in  Armenian,  Dagher- 
dagh  and  Masis.  They  must  not,  in  consequence  of  the 
last  name,  be  confounded  with  the  Montes  Masii  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  geographers,  which  are  farther  south.  At  the 
eastern  extremity  of  this  chain,  and  washed  bv  the  Araxes,  is 
situated  an  elevated  mountain,  the  Abus  of  t^tolemy  (Man- 
nert,  V.  ii.  p.  140),  called  by  the  Turks  Agri-dagh,  and  by 
the  Persians  Koh-i-Nuh  (i.  e.  Mount  Noah),  and  believed  by 
the  natives  to  be  the  Ararat  of  Scripture.  Parrot,  the  first 
European  traveller  who  ascended  this  mountain,  found  it^ 
height  to  be  16,200  Paris  or  about  17,260  English  feet. 
According  to  another  popular  tradition  in  the  country,  the 
Ararat  of  Scripture  is  the  present  Mount  Judi.  S.W.  of  the 
Lake  Van,  in  the  Grordyeoan  mountains.  At  a  distance 
of  about  forty  miles  from  Mount  Ararat,  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Araxes,  there  is  another  high  peak,  Mount  Ali 
Guz,  the  height  of  which  Colonel  Monteith  states  to  be 
15,000  feet.    [See  Ararat.] 

S.W.  of  the  Masis  is  Mount  Nebad  or  Nebadagan,  ac- 
cording to  Saint-Martin  the  Niphates  of  the  antients. 
Towards  the  south  of  the  Nebad  are  situated  the  Dzaghge 
hills,  in  which  the  Murad-chai  has  its  source. 

South  of  the  Murad,  and  forming  the  separation  between 
Armenia  and  Mesopotamia,  are  the  Kurdistan  Mountains, 
already  described  as  part  of  the  southern  boundary  of  tlie 
high  land,  or,  as  thes'e  parts  of  it  were  antiently  called,  the 
Masius  and  Carduchian  mountains.  The  Armenians  them- 
selves have  no  general  appellation  for  this  line  of  mountains, 
which  constitutes  the  southern  frontier  of  their  country. 

East  of  the  Tigris,  and  immediately  south  of  the  lake 
Van,  we  find  the  Kareh,  Judi,  and  Amadiah  mountains 
(the  Montes  (3^rdyajiof  the  antients),  and  towards  the  fron- 
tiers of  Persia  the  Kara-dagh.  (See  Saint-Martin,  Memoires 
sur  rArmMe,  vol.  i.  p.  36-54.) 

These  chains  of  m6untainij  and  their  accumulations  of 
snow  contain  the  sources  of  innumerable  streams.  The 
Tigris  has  its  origin  in  the  Niphates,  but  its  sources  have 
not  yet  been  determined  with  precision.-  Herodotus  (v.  52) 
speaks  of  three  rivers,  each  bearing  the  name  of  Tigris  ;  the 
two  western  streams  coming  from  the  country  of  the  Ar- 
menians, the  third,  farther  to  the  east,  from  the  Matieni. 
This  is  supposed  by  Mannert  to  refer  to  the  three  upper 
branches  of  the  Tigris,  viz.  that  of  Diarbekir,  that  of  Mcia- 
farekin,  and  that  of  Erzen.  But  there  are  some  objections 
to  this  opinion,  as  it  includes  the  Great  Zab,  and  otber 
streams,  which  must  have  been  crossed  on  the  road  to 
Susa.  Pliny  makes  the  remark  (Hist.  Nat.  vi.  c.  31)  that 
the  Tigris  is  called  by  this  name  only  when  it  flows  rapidly, 
and  that  as  far  as  its  course  is  slow  it  is  named  Digliio  ; 
according  to  Josephus  {Antiq.  Jud.  i.  2),  the  entire  river  was 
called  Diglath :  this  name  sur\*ive3  almost  unchanged  \\\ 
the  present  Dijlat.  What  Pliny  relates  of  the  Tigris  pa.-sing 
through  the  lakes  Arethusa  and  Thospitis  seems  applicable 
to  the  branch  which  passes  by  Erzen,  for  the  lake  Thospitis 
of  Pliny  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Thonitis  or  Arsene  of 
Strabo  (xi.  14,  t.  ii.  p.  461,  ed.  Tauchn.).  The  river  Kcn- 
trites,  mentioned  by  Xenophon  (Anab,  iv.  c.  iii.  I)  as  form- 
ing the  frontier  between  Armenia  and  the  country  of  the 
Karduchi  (or  Gordysei),  is  supposed  by  Mannert  to  be  the 
Nikephorios  of  later  writers,  now  called  Khabur  or  Sered 
(our  river  of  BedUs),  which  has  its  source  in  the  mountains 
south  of  the  lake  Van. 

The  Euphrates,  and  its  first  great  auxiliary  stream,  the 
Murad- chai,  also  designated  as  the  southern  branch  of  the 
Euphrates,  have  their  sources  in  the  very  heart  of  Armenia. 
The  northern  Euphrates  arises  in  the  Bin-Gheul  hills  in 
the  district  of  Garin  near  Er»erum.  In  the  name  Garin  it 
is  easy  to  recognize  that  of  Caranitis,  where  Pliny  (v.  24) 
says  that  the  Euphrates  has  its  origin, ^-^ccoraing  to 
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Winy,  thig  river  bears  at  first  the  name  of  Pyxiratcs,  and 
farther  on  that  of  Omirras,  and  is  called  Euphrates  only 
after  entering  the  plains  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  The 
Murad-chai  flows  m  a  western  direction  as  long  as  it  re- 
mains within  the  limits  of  Armenia.  It  is  probably  the 
river  called  Euphrates  by  Xenophon  {Anabattis,  iv.  c.  v.  2), 
who  says  that  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  in  their  retreat  forded 
it,  the  water  only  reaching  up  to  the  navel ;  the  sources  of 
the  river  they  understood  to  be  at  no  great  distance,  but 
in  this  they  were  somewhat  misinformed,  if  they  crossed  it, 
as  we  suppose,  on  the  W.  side  of  Lake  Wan.  Tlie  river  Te- 
leboas,  over  which  the  Greeks  had  passed  before  they  came  to 
the  Euphrates  (Anab.  iv.  c.  iv.  3),  has  not  yet  been  well  de- 
termined. The  Murad-  chal  joins  the  Euphrates  near  Kebban, 
38^  40'  N.  lat.  Below  that  place,  and  in  its  passage 
through  the  Taurus  mountains,  the  course  of  the  Euphrates 
is  interrupted  by  rapids  which  obstruct  the  navigation  to 
and  from  Syria. 

The  Cyrus  or  Kur  is  the  principal  river  of  Armenia.  It 
has  one  of  its  sources  in  tho  hills  north  of  Kars,  and  another 
in  the  Lake  Pharhavan  near  Akhal-kalak.  They  meet  at 
Pikelek.  The  Kur  then  passes  by  the  forts  of  Khertwis 
and  Aspindza,  and  farther  down  by  the  towns  of  Grori  and 
Tiflis.  '  Near  Jebat  or  Jevat  the  Araxes  joins  the  Kur,  and 
the  two  rivers  pour  their  united  waters  through  three  mouths 
T<.(o  the  Caspian  Sea.  Of  the  Araxes  or  Aras,  which  has 
its  source  at  Dekman  in  the  Bin-Gheul  hills  near  Erzerum, 
some  account  has  already  been  given  in  a  separate  article. 
[See  Aras.] 

The  Chorok  lias  its  source  in  the  hills  west  of  Baberd.  In 
its  upper  course  it  is  called  Masatteresi,  and  farther  down 
takes  the  name  of  Chorokh.  It  passes  the  towns  of  Baberd, 
Sper,  Khotrjur,  Berdagrac,  and  Ardvin,  and  after  having 
during  the  greater  part  of  its  course  followed  a  north-eastern 
direction  turns  westward,  and  falls  into  the  Black  Sea  be- 
tween Batum  and  Kunia  or  Gonia.  (See  the  Nouveau 
Journal  Asiatique^  vol.  xiL  p.  458-470.) 

Among  the  lakes  of  Armenia,  that  of  Wan  is  the  most 
important.  It  lies  in  a  basin  surrounded  by  lofty  hills  on  the 
Sn  W.,  and  N.,  and  is  separated  from  the  lake  of  Urmia  to 
the  E.  by  a  chain  of  hills.  Its  elevation  is  no  doubt  several 
thousana  feet,  but  we  are  not  aware  of  any  measurements 
being  made.  Ptolemy  mentions  it  under  the  name  of  Lake 
Arsissa :  this  name  still  survives  in  the  fortress  of  Arjis 
situated  on  the  northern  side  of  the  lake,  which  i«  noticed 
as  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Armenia  by  oriet  tal  geo- 
graphers. (See  Abulfeda,  in  the  Index  to  Schultens'  yita 
SaUuUni;  Ouseley*s  Sadik  Isfahani,  pp.  6  and  62.)  The 
circumference  of  the  lake  is  estimated  at  240  miles.  It  con- 
tains two  considerable  islands,  on  which  have  been  built 
Armenian  convents.  Fourteen  vessels  are  constantly  em- 
ployed in  conveying  goods  from  the  different  towns  on  its 
banks.  Eight  rivers  fall  into  the  lake,  but  none  of  them 
are  of  great  importance.  Jaubert  (  Voyage  en  Arminie  et 
en  Perse,  p.  127)  describes  the  scenery  of  the  surrounding 
hills  as  extremely  picturesque.  (See  Col.  Monteith,  in  the 
Journal  qf  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  50.) 

Towards  the  north- east  of  Erivan  is  the  lake  of  Goukeka  or 
Sevan,  also  named  Kiagar  Kuni.  From  it  springs  the  river 
Zengay  or  Zenghi,  which  passes  by  Erivan  and  then  falls 
into  the  Araxes. 

In  the  Masis  or  Mosian  hills,  west  of  Mount  Ararat,  and 
at  a  distance  of  twenty-seven  miles  towards  the  south  from 
Kara-kulla  on  the  Araxes,  Col.  Monteith  visited  a  lake  of 
twenty-four  miles  in  circumference,  at  the  extraordinary  ele- 
vation of  6000  feet.  At  its  western  extremity  a  stream 
came  from  it,  passing  Bayazid  and  Maku,  and  then  falling 
into  the  Araxes. 

The  climate  <^  Armenia,  notwithstanding  its  southern 
position,  is,  in  the  higher  regions,  extremely  cold.  The 
summits  of  several  of  its  mountains  are  covered  with  eternal 
snow.  The  (German  traveller,  Schulz,  who  visited  Armenia 
in  1827,  found  the  hills  between  Trebizonde  and  Erzerum, 
especially  the  Ghulat  and  the  Karakapas,  covered  with  deep 
snow  in  the  month  of  June ;  and  Toumefort  found  the  welb 
near  Erzerum  thinly  frozen  over  during  the  night  in  July. 
On  the  southern  boundary  of  Armenia,  and  on  the  road 
fifom  Diarbekir  to  Bedlis  up  the  valley  of  the  river  of  BedUs, 
Father  Avril  found  the  tops  of  the  hills  covered  with  snow 
in  ApriL  (Avril,  Voyage  en  divers  Stats  d Europe  et  d'Asie, 
Paris,  1692,  4to.,  p  40,  &c.)  The  climate  at  Etchmia- 
dzin  near  Erivan  in  the  valley  of  the  Araxes  around  Mount 
Ararat,  Ker  Porter  found  even  in  November  mild  and 


delightful ;  but  he  observes,  that  the  cold  during  winter  < 
here  is  sometimes  IS"*  or  IS**  below  zero  of  Reaumur  (4"*  and 
8"  5'  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit).  {Travels,  vol.  L  p.  191.> 
The  plains  verging  towards  Azerb^an  and  Persia  are  said 
to  be  scorched  in  summer  with  excessive  heat,  and  to  require 
much  artificial  irrigation  for  the  purposes  of  agricidture. 

The  soil  of  A]:menia  exhibits  in  many  places  appear- 
ances of  volcanic  products.  This  was  particularly  remarked 
by  Col.  Monteith  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Maku, 
situated  in  a  narrow  valley  which  extends  from  the  Araxene 
plain  near  Ararat  in  the  direction  of  the  Lake  Van ;  and 
also  in  the  country  around  the  lake  of  Groukeka. 

Strabo  (xi.  c.  14.  t.  ii.  p.  461)  and  Pliny .  <xxxvii.  23> 
notice  theweal6i  of  Armenia  in  precious  stones  and  metals. 
Strabo,  in  particular,  mentions  gold-mines  at  a  place  named 
I^Lmbala  in  the  country  of  Hyspiratis  (probably  in  the 
northern  part  of  Armenia,  between  the  rivers  Kur  and 
Phasis),  which  were  worked  by  the  natives  at  the  time  of 
Alexander's  expedition.  (An  account  of  the  mines  in  a 
neighbouring  part  of  the  country,  ceded  to  Russia  by  the 
peace  of  Turkmanchai,  in  1828,  may  be  seen  in  the  Nou 
veau  Journal  Asiatique,  vol.  vi.  p.  152-157.)  In  modem 
times  the  Armenian  mines  have  produced  plenty  of  excel 
lent  iron  and  copper,  which  are  exported  to  Mosul.  Rich 
mines  of  gold  and  silver  are  at  this  day  known  to  exist  near 
Kebban  and  Argana,  in  the  two  branches  of  the  Taurus 
which  inclose  the  valley  of  Karpoot  (antiently  Sophene)* 
through  which  the  Euphrates  passes  in  its  way  from  Ar 
menia  to  Syria. 

Abundant  mines  of  rock-salt  are  found  in  the  valley  of 
Kulpia,  which  slopes  towards  the  Araxes,  at  a  distance  of 
four  miles  below  the  fortress  of  Koor  Ougley.  '  Iliese 
mines,*  Col.  Monteith  observes,  '  have  for  many  ases  sup 
plied  Georgia  and  even  the  Caucasus  with  salt.  A  ranse 
of  hills,  bordering  the  valley  on  the  east  side,  is  apparency 
entirely  composed  of  that  mineral,  and  in  the  sides  of  these 
numerous  excavations  have  been  made.  Under  the  Per 
sians,  these  mines  were  farmed  for  3000/.  per  annum,  and  a 
village  of  100  families  was  employed  exclusively  in  working 
them.' 

Marco  Polo  (edit,  of  the  Paris  Geogr.  Soc.  p.  31 1 ),  in  his 
account  of  Armenia,  notices  a  copious  well  of  mineral  oil 
near  the  confines  of  Creorgia.  The  oil,  he  says,  is  ext^d* 
sively  used  for  burning  and  other  purposes,  and  people  come 
from  remote  countries  to  get  it. 

The  valleys  of  Armenia  are  fertile  in  grain,  tobacco, 
manna,  hemp,  cotton,  and  in  fruit-trees,  particularly  a  large 
description  of  apple,  and  walnuts.  The  excellence  of  the 
Armenian  cotton  is  noticed  already  by  Marco  Polo  ('  Ibi  est 
bambace  pulcrior  de  mundo  et  melior,'  1.  c.  p.  31 1 ). 

Strabo  (xi.  c.  14,  t.  ii.  p.  462,  ed.  Tauchn.)  speaka  with 
praise  of  the  Armenian  horse.  '  Horses  from  the  house  uf 
Togarmah '  (i.  e.  from  Armenia)  are  enumerated  by  the 
Hebrew  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  14)  nmong  other  articles  of 
traffic  brought  for  sale  or  exchange  to  Tyre.  Near  Erivan, 
Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  saw  a  large  kind  of  buffido  emplo]red 
for  the  purposes  of  agriculture. 

Armenia  seems  at  an  early  period  to  have  been  divided 
into  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser  Armenia.  Armenia  Minor 
was  the  nart  west  of  the  Euphrates.  It  appears  to  have 
comprised,  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  the  districts  of  AraUdr 
and  Devriki  in  the  present  Turkish  pashiUic  of  Siwas,  and 
those  of  Erzinghaii  and  Duruperan  in  the  pashaUc  of  Erze- 
rum. During  part  of  the  miadle  ages  the  country  was  also 
named  Cis  or  Sis,  in  allusion  to  the  capital  of  Cilicia,  which 
for  a  time  formed  part  of  Armenia  Minor. 

Armenia  Major  is  by  native  writers  divided  into  fifteen 

{>rovinces,  which  Saint -Martin  (i.  p.  65)  enumerates  as  All- 
ows :—l.  Upper  Armenia,  2.  Daikh,  3.  Kukarh,  4.  Udi, 
5.  Fourth  Armenia,  6.  Duruperan,  7.  Ararat,  8.  Vasbura- 
gan,  9.  Siunikh,  10.  Artsakh,  1 1 .  Phaidagaran,  12.  Akhd- 
snikh,  13.  Mogkh,  14.  Grordjaikh,  15.  Persarmenia. 
.  At  the  present  day  Armenia  is  divided  among  Turkey, 
Persia,  and  Russia.  .  The  Russian  frontier  between  the 
Black  and  the  Caspian  Sea  commences  on  the  Euxine  at 
Fort  St.  Nicholas,  about  ten  miles  south  of  the  river  Phasia 
or  Rion  ;  following  the  course  of  the  hills  which  here  in- 
close the  valley  of  that  stream,  the  frontier  first  takes  an 
eastern  direction;  it  then  turns  southward,  traverses  the 
S.W.  branch  <^  the  Kur,  follows  the  course  of  the  Arpat- 
chai  to  its  junction  with  the  Araxes,  and  after  crossing  the 
latter  river  proceeds  S.E.,  straight  towards  the  Ararat, 
leaving  the  western  summit  of  that  mountain  on  the  Russian 
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side.  The  ficmitier  then  follows  tbe  Antxes  daring  the 
greater  part  of  its  middle  course,  ti)l  where  that  river  l^aks 
through  the  T&lidj  or  Talish  hills :  here  the  frontier  turns 
south,  and  reaches  the  border  of  the  Caspian  Sea  near 
Astara.  The  hne  which  separates  the  Persian  £rom  the 
Turkish  dominions  in  Armenia  begins  at  Mount  Ararat, 
and  proceeds  in  a  southern  direction^  following  the  range 
of  hills  which  separate  the  streams  falling  into  the  Tigris 
and  lake  Van  from  those  that  run  towards  the  Araxes  and 
lake  Urmia. 

The  name  of  the  antient  capital  of  Armenia  was  Artaxata, 
or  Artaxiasata.  (Strabo,  xi.  14,  t.  2,  p.  460.  Tacit.  Ann, 
Ti.  33,  xiii.  39,  &c.)  It  was  situated,  according  to  Strabo, 
on  a  sort  of  peninsula  formed  by  a  curve  of  tha  river  (iiri 
xefipovTitn^ovroQ  dyKHvog),  Tavemier,  Toumefort,  and 
Chardin,  suppose  that  a  mass  of  ruins,  found  near  where  tbe 
Zen  gay  or  Zenghi  falls  into  the  Araxes,  marks  the  situation 
of  Ajtaxata,  and  Mannert  (v.  ii.  p.  168)  adopts  this  opinion. 
To  Colonel  Monteith,  however,  the  situation  of  these  ruins 
did  not  appear  to  answer  to  the  description  of  Artaxata :  he 
thinks  that  the  remains  of  the  antient  capital  are  situated 
fiirther  down  the  Araxes,  in  a  bend  of  the  river,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  he  saw  the  ruins  of  a  bridge  of  Greek  or 
Roman  architecture.  {Journal  qf  the  RoyaT  Qeogr.  Soc,, 
iii.  47.) 

The  German  traveller  Schulz  discovered,  in  1827,  near 
Wan,  the  ruins  of  a  very  antient  town,  called  Shamirama- 
kert  (t.  e.,  the  town  of  Semiramis),  by  Armenian  historians, 
the  foundation  of  which  is  by  them  ascribed  to  Semiramis. 
Mention  of  it  is  made  by  Moses  Chorenensis,  who  names 
Maribas  Catina,  a  Syrian  writer  who  wrote  about  the  vear 
140  before  our  mra,  as  his  authority  for  the  account  which 
he  gives  of  the  town.  Schulz  found  the  ruins  covered  with 
inscriptions  in  the  arrow-headed  character^,  many  of  which 
he  copied.  In  one  of  them  (an  inscriptio  trilinguis)  the 
late  M.  Saint-Martin  found  the  name  of  Kshearsha  son  of 
Dareioush  (Xerxes  son  of  Darius)  mentioned  repeatedly, 
which  in  his  opinion  can  apply  only  to  the  Xerxes  who  led 
the  great  expedition  against  Greece.  (See  Nouveau  Journal 
Astatiquej  vol.  ii.  p.  164,  &c.)  According  to  the  Armenian 
historians,  the  town  of  Shamiramakert  was  called  Wan  from 
a  king  of  that  name,  who  was  the  last  but  one  of  the  Haik 
dynasty.    (See  Avdall,  History  qf  Armenia,  vol.  i.  p.  44.) 

The  town  of  Tigranocerta,  which  according  to  Tacitus 
{Ann,  x%%  5)  was  situated  at  a  distance  of  thirty-seven  mil- 
iaria N.E.  of  Nisibis,  must,  in  the  opinion  of  D'Anville  and 
Mannert,  be  sought  near  the  river  Khabur,  which  they 
take  to  be  the  antient  Nicephorius  (the  Kentrites  of  Xeno- 
phon).  Armenian  writers  call  the  town  Dikranagerd,  and 
make  it  identical  with  the  modern  town  of  Kara- Amid  or 
Diarbekr.  (Saint-Martin,  Afcmotm,  &c.  i.  pp.  170,  171.) 

Magnificent  ruins  still  exist  of  the  celebrated  antient  town 
of  Ani.  They  are  about  four  miles  west  of  the  monastery 
of  ii^otchiwan,  in  a  plain,  protected  towards  the  south  and 
east  by  a  deep  and  impassable  ravine  through  which  the  river 
Arpatchai  runs.  The  place  is  laid  down  on  Sir  Robert  Ker 
Porter's  map  in  40°  32'  lat.,  43°  36'  long.  E.  of  Greenwich. 
On  the  history  of  Ani,  called  'kvlov  by  the  Greeks,  see  a  note 
by  Klaproth  ia  the  Nouveau  Journal  Asiatique,  xii.  p.  194. 
The  remains  of  many  other  noble  cities  are  still  to  be  seen 
on  the  banks  of  the  Araxes.  The  ruins  of  a  bridge  near 
Kara-kulla  are  supposed  to  mark  the  si^  of  the  antient 
Armavera.  Farther  down  the  Araxes,  Colonel  Monteith 
saw  the  ruins  of  a  magnificent  temple  of  Diana  in  the 
valley  of  Guemey. 

Marco  Polo  (Paris  edit.  p.  310)  in  his  account  of  Armenia, 
mentions  an  important  mercantile  town  of  the  name  of 
Laias  (written  also  Layas  and  Laras  in  difiTerent  MS. 
copies),  where  tradesmen  from  Venice,  Pisa,  Genoa,  and 
from  India  (mercaiores  Veneti,  Putani,  et  Januenses,  et  de 
(mnibus  partibus  Indite)  met  and  exchanged  their  mer- 
chandise. 

Abulfedff  notices  the  following  as  tjie  principal  towns  ^  Ar- 
menia :  Arjish,  Dabil,  or  Al  Dabil,  Dawin,  Wastan,  Arzen- 
jan,  Miish,  Arzen  or  Arzen-al-Rum  (Erzerum),  Melazjerd, 
Bidlis  (Bedlis),  and  Akhlat.  ( See  the  geographical  index  to 
Sc^ultens*  Vita  Saladini,  s.  ▼.  Adserbeisjana.)  Sadik 
Isfahani  adds  Alah-tak,  Wan,  and  Takrit.  Most  of  these 
towns  still  exist.  Erzerum  or  Arzen-al-Rum  (antiently 
called  Garin,  and  in  Greek,  Theodosiopolis),  af  a  distance  of 
iburteen  days*  ride  from  Constantinople,  is  the  principal 
place  of  Turkish  Armenia :  Jaubert  estmiates  the  number  of 
Its  inhabitants  at  70,000.  .  Akhalzikh,  a  fortress  near  the 


river  Kur,  is  tbe  principal  town  in  Turkish  Georgia.  Aijis  or 
Arjish  and  Akhlat  are  antient  towns  on  the  northern  and 
western  borders  respectively  of  the  lake  Wan.  The  town  of 
Wan  is  supposed  by  Colonel  Monteith  to  have  at  present  about 
20,000  inhabitants.  Eriwan  and  Nakhshiwan  are  the  two 
principal  towns  of  Russian  Armenia.  The  former  is  situated 
in  a  delightftil  plain  watered  by  the  Araxes,  and  its  tributary 
river^the  Zenghi,  and  peopled  by  numerous  villages  :  it  has 
about  14,000  mhabitants.  At  a  short  distance  from  Eriwan 
is  situated  the  celebrated  Armenian  convent  of  Etchmiadzin, 
or  Etchmiatchin,  the  seat  of  an  Armenian  Patriarch ;  it  was 
founded  according  to  tradition  by  St.  Gregory,  a.d.  304. 
It  is  among  the  Turks  known  under  the  nameof  Utch-kilissia, 
t.  e,t  *  the  three  churches.*  This  convent  is  all  Uiat  now 
remains  of  the  great  city  of  Vagharshabad,  which  is  supposed 
by  Saint-Martin  (vol.  i.  p.  115)  to  have  been  founded  in  the 
sixth  century  before  the  Christian  sera. 

The  latest  pubhcation  relating  to  Armenia  seems  to  be 
the  Researches  0/ the  Rev.  E.  Smith  and  the  Rev.  H.  G.  O. 
Dwight  in  Armenic^  Sec.  2  vols.  Boston,  1833.  We  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  this  work  for  the  pre- 
sent article. 

Hislorp  qf  Armenia. — The  Armenians  call  the  proge- 
nitor of  their  nation  and  the  first  i-uler  of  their  country  Haig 
or  Haik,  whose  father  they  believe  to  have  been  Torgoma, 
theThogarma  of  Scripture  (Genesis  x.  3),  the  .son  of  Gomer 
and  grandson  of  Japhet.  Haig  had  originally  lived  in  the 
country  of  Shinaar ;  but  he  retired  from  the  oppression  of  the 
Assyrian  king  Bel  us,  and  established  himself  in  the  hills  of 
the  neighbouring  Armenia.  Belus  pursued,  the  emigrant 
with  an  armed  force  into  his  new  abode,  but  was  defeated 
by  Haig  and  fell  in  battle.  This  is  said  to  have  happened 
twenty-two  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  {Avdall, 
i.  6.) 

About  three  hundred  years  later,  Aram,  the  sixth  successor 
of  Hsug  ruled  over  Armenia.  He  signalized  his  reign  by 
the  conquest  of  part  of  Media,  Assyria,  and  Cappadocia.  The 
governor  appointed  by  Aram  in  the  last  provmce  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  town,  which  he  called  after  his  own  name, 
Mishak,  Maiak,  or  Mazaca:  it  was  subsequently  named 
CsDsarea.  llie  conquest  of  Aram  first  made  known  the 
people  overwhoifh  he  ruled,  and  neighbouring  nations  called 
them  Aramides,  and  subsequently  Armenians,  from  the 
name  of  their  king.  (Moses  Chorenens.  p.  47-49.  ed.  Whist) 

His  son  and  successor,  Ara,  fell  in  a  war  with  the  Assy- 
rian queen,  Semiramis.  Armenia  then  became  dependent 
on  the  Assyrian  throne,  though  it  was  still  governed  by  native 
princes.  King  Scavordi,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury before  Christ,  threw  off  this  allegiance.  His  son,  Pa- 
roir,  or  Baroir,  joined  Arbaces  and  Belesis,  the  governors  of 
Media  and  of  Babylonia,  in  their  revolt  against  Sarda- 
napalus.  After  this,  the  kings  of  Armenia  were  again  in- 
dependent sovereigns. 

In  the  Teign  of  Haikak,  the  contemporary  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  the  fifth  king  in  succession  from  Paroir,  the 
family  of  one  of  the  exiled  Jewish  nobles,  Shambat,  came 
into  Armenia..  From  him  descended  the  great  family  of  the 
Ba^i^ratians,  which  subsequently,  about  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century  of  our  »ra,  came  to  the  throne  of  Armenia. 

The  next  king  but  one  after  Haikak,  was  Dikran,  or  Ti- 
granes  I.,  who  assisted  Cyrus  in  his  rebellion  against  Asty- 
ages  and  the  Modes.  To  him  Armenian  authors  (Moses 
Chor.  p.  71 ;  Avdall,  vol.  i.  p.  41)  ascribe  the  foundation  of 
the  city  of  Tigranocerta ;  but  Plutarch  and  Strabo  assign  it 
to  Tigranes,  the  contemporary  of  Mithridates.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  youngest  son,  Vahagn,  who  became  celebrated 
by  many  deeas  of  valour  in  bis  wars  with  the  Modes :  the 
Armenians  and  Georgians  composed  and  sung  poems  in  his 
praise. 

A  corps  of  Armenians  formed  part  of  the  Persian  army 
in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece.  They,  and  a 
corps  of  Phrygians,  wore  the  same  kind  of  armour,  and  were 
both  commanded  by  Artochmes,  a  son-in-law  of  Darius. 
Herodotus,  in  mentioning  these  facts  (vii.  73),  expresses 
an  opinion  that  the  Armenians  were  a  colony  of  the  Phry- 
^ans;  Strabo  (xi.  c  14.,  t.  ii.p.  463,  ed.  Tauch.)  seems 
inclined  to  consider  them  as  of  Thessalian  origin,  but  hJi 
arguments  are  not  very  convincing. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  before  our  »r* 
Vahey  was  upon  the  throne  of  the  HaJ'gs.  He  assisted  Da- 
rius in  his  war  with  the  Macedonians,  but  fell  in  battle  m 
the  year  b.c.  328.  Armenia  became  a  Macedonian  pro- 
vince, and  was  ruled  by  governors,  the  first  of  whom,Mith- 
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rifles,  a  Persian,  was  appointed  by  Alexander  three  years 
after  the  death  of  Vahey.  Already  in  the  year  317,  how- 
ever, the  Armenian  chief,  Ardwand,  ot  Etwand  ( Ardoates), 
headed  a  revolution  against  the  reigning  governor,  Neopto- 
IcmuS.  threw  off  the  Macedonian  yoke,  and  maintained  him- 
self for  thirty-three  years  as  an  independent  sovereign. 
After  his  death  the  Armenians  were  obliged  to  submit  for  a 
time  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Seleucidro,  until  two  Arme- 
nian nobles,  Artaxias  and  Zariadras,  availed  themselves  of 
the  moment  when  Antiochus  the  Great  had  suffered  a  de- 
feat from  the  Romans  (b.c.  190),  to  declare  their  country 
free  from  its  allegiance  to  the  Syrian  kings.  Armenia  was 
at  this  epoch  divided  into  two  kingdoms,  that  of  Armenia 
Minor  on  the  western,  and  that  of  Armenia  Major  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Euphrates.  In  Armenia  Minor  the  de- 
scendants of  Zariadras  continued  to  rule  till  the  fall  of  Mith- 
ridates :  thenceforward  the  country  became  attached  to  one 
or  the  other  of  the  neighbouring  states,  and  in  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Vespasian  was  made  a  Roman  province: 
subsequently  its  limits  were  extended  so  as  to  embrace  Me- 
litene,  Aravene,  and  part  of  Cataonia ;  and  under  the  By- 
zantine emperors  we  find  it  divided  into  Armenia  Prima 
and  Secunda,  the  former  governed  by  a  consul,  the  latter  by 
a  dux  (riffudjv).  (See  F.  A.  Cramer's  Geographical  and 
Historical  Description  of  Asia  Minor,  Oxford,  1832,  vol.  ii. 
p.  148,  &c.) 

In  Armenia  Major  the  family  of  Artaxias  (the  Armenian 
Arsacida;)  maintained  itself  till  the  year  B.C.  5,  and  gave 
eight,  or,  according  to  others,  ten  kings  to  the  Armenian 
throne.  The  most  important  of  these  is  Tigranes  I.  (b.c. 
95-60).  the  son-in-law  and  ally  of  Mithridates.  He  rendered 
himself  master  of  Armenia  Minor,  Cappadocia,  and  Syria, 
but  lost  all  these  conquests  after  the  defeat  of  Mithridates. 
Lucullus  invaded  Armenia,  and  defeated  near  Tigrano- 
certa  the  mixed  and  numerous  army  of  Tigranes.  (Plut. 
Lucull.  25,  &c.)  The  peace  concluded  in  the  year  b*c.  63 
only  left  him  Artaenia.  His  son  and  successor,  Artavasdes, 
was  perfidiously  seized  by  Marcus  Antonius,  and  delivered 
as  a  prisoner  into  the  hands  of  Cleopatra,  the  queen  of 
Egypt  (Bc.  34).  After  this  time  Armenia  became  an  ob- 
ject of  unceasing  contention  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Parthians,  who  alternately  installed  and  dethroned  its  rulers. 

In  A.D.  232,  Armenia  was  conquered  by  Ardeshir,  the 
first  of  the  Sassanide  kings  of  Persia.  The  country  re- 
mained subject  to  this  dynasty  till  Dertad,  or  Tiridates,  the 
son  of  Khosru,  and  the  only  survivor  of  the  Arsacide  family, 
supported  by  a  Roman  army,  made  it  free  again.  Early  m 
the  fourth  century  Tiridates  and  many  of  the  Armenian  no- 
bility were  converted  to  Christianity  by  St.  Gregory,  whom 
pope  Sylvester  I.,  in  a.d.  319,  confirmed  as  pontiff  of  Ar- 
menia. The  conversion  of  CJonstantine  to  the  Christian 
faith  occurred  about  the  same  time,:  this  circumstance, 
while  establishing  friendly  relations  between  the  Greek 
empire  and  Armenia,  exposed  the  latter  country  to  the  in- 
creased hatred  of  the  heathen  government  of  Persia.  New 
contlicts  and  disturbances  ensued,  till  (a.d.  387)  Theodosius 
the  Great  entered  into  a  compact  with  the  Persian  king,  Sa- 
pores,  according  to  which  the  eastern  part  of  Armenia  was 
to  belong  to  Persia,  and  the  western  part  to  the  Roman  em- 
pire. Sapores,  with  a  view  to  conciUate  the  minds  of  the 
Armenian  nobles,  many  of  whom  were  quitting  the  country 
in  disgust,  appointed  Khosru,  an  offspring  of  the  Arsacide 
family,  as  a  tributary  king  over  Persian  Armenia.  In 
428,  however,  the  Persian  King,  Behram  V.,  deposed  Ar- 
taces,  or  Artashir,  the  last  of  the  tributary  Arsacide  rulers, 
and,  with  the  consent  of  the  degenerate  Arinenian  nobles, 
appointed  a  Persian  officer  to  govern  the  country.  All  the 
efforts  of  the  Persian  court  were  now  directed  towards  the 
suppression  of  Christianity  in  Armenia,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster,  as  the  difference  of  reli- 
gion appeared  to  be  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  lasting  fealty 
of  the  province.  On  these  grounds  the  Armenian  Chris- 
tians became  subject  to  constont  vexations,  and  even  cruel 
persecutions,  from  their  Persian  rulers.  The  *  History 
of  Vartan,  translated  from  the  Armenian  of  ElissDus,  by 
C.  F.  Neumann  (published  by  the  Oriental  Translation 
Committee,  London,  1830,  4to.),  exhibits  a  detailed  and 
highly  interesting  picture  of  the  religious  wars  under  which 
Armenia  was  suffering  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tu^. 

Even  after  the  fall  of  the  Sassanide  dynasty  in  632,  Ar- 
menia did  not  ei\joy  tran(juillity,  as  its  provinces  soon  be- 
came the  scene  of  conflict  between  .the  Grecian  and  the 


rising  Mohammedan  empire.  In  895,  during  the  esUphftt- 
of  Motawakkel,  an  Arabian  army,  under  the  command  of 
Buga,  conquered  Armenia:  many  of  its  principal  noblet 
were  brought  to  Bagdad,  where  the  greater  number  of  them 
were  forced  to  become  converts  to  the  Mohammedan  reli- 
gion ;  only  Sempad,  the  Bagratide,  died  a  martyr  to  Chris- 
tianity.. His  son,  Ashod,  gained  the  cx)nfldence  of  the  Ca^ 
liph,  who,  in  859,  installed  him  king  of  Armenia.  He 
becaihe  the  founder  of  the  Bagratide  dynasty,  which  occu- 
pied the  throne  of  Armenia  till  the  year  1 080.  Durint;  the 
greater  part  of  the  tenth  century,  in  the  reign  of  Apas 
(928-951),  Ashod  III.  (951-977)  and  Sempad  II.  (97  7- 
989),  Armenia  enjoyed  tranquillity.  Not  long  after- 
wards the  country  became  an  object  of  contest  between 
the  Byzantine  empire  and  the  Seljukide  Turks.  Gagik, 
the  last  of  the  Bagratide  kings,  was  treacherously  killed 
(1079),  and  Armenia,  though  still  partially  governed  by  na- 
tive princes  (the  Orpelians  and  others),  became  mainly  de- 
pendent on  the  Greek  empire,  while  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces, the  Turks,  and  in  the  southern  parts,  the  Kurds,  en- 
croached upon  its  limits. 

From  the  year  1226,  Greorgia  and  Armenia  suffered  much 
from  the  incursion  of  the  Mogols,  which  continued  till  near 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  (See  Klaproth's  paper 
Des  Entrevrises  des  Mongols  en  Georgia  et  en  Arminie, 
^c.  in  the  Nouveau  Journal  Asiatique,  vol.  xii.  pp.  1 93  and 
273.) 

After  the  murder  of  Gagtk,  and  the  fall  of  the  Bagratide 
dominion  in  Armenia  Proper,  Rupen,  a  relative  of  the  last 
king,  fled  with  his  family  info  Phrygia,  and  established  an 
Armenian  principality  in  the  Taurus  mountains  north  of 
Cilicia,  which  gradually  extended  its  boundaries  to  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  soon  derived  importance  ftom 
the  services  whiah  its  princes  rendered  to  the  monarchs  of 
Europe  during  the  crusades.  Leon  II.,  who  reigned  from 
1185  till  1219,  was  in  1198  crowned  king  of  Cilicia,  by 
Archbishop  Conrad  of  Mainz,  who  was  sent  for  that  purpose 
by  the  German  emperor,  Henry  VI.,  and  Pope  Ctelestinus 
III. ;  and  a  crown  was  likewise  presented  to  him  by  the 
Greek  emperor,  Alexhis.  The  CUicio- Armenian  kingdom 
continued  till  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
last  king,  Leon  VI.,  was  in  1375  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Mamluks  of  Egypt,  and,  after  a  long  captivity,  wandered  as 
an  exile  through  Europe,  from  one  country  to  another,  till 
he  died  at  Paris  in  1393.  (See  Vahram's  Chronicle  of  the 
Armenian  Kingdom  in  Ct7iaa,  translated  by  C.  F.  Neumann. 
London,  1831,  8vo.  Published  by  the  Oncntal  Translation 
Committee.) 

The  Mamluks  were  soon  obliged  to  yield  up  their  rule 
over  Cilicia,  and  part  of  Armenia  Proper,  to  the  Ottomans. 
The  Armenians,  now  a  nation  without  a  country  or  home, 
rather  than  endure  cruel  persecutions  in  the  land  of  their 
fathers,  spread  themselves  all  over  Asia  and  Europe.  As 
early  as  the  year  1331,  Armenian  refVigees  came  to  Kamen2 
in  tbe  Lausitz  (Lusatia.)  Others  followed  the  Ottoman 
conquerors  to  Constantinople  (1453),  where  the  Grand 
Siguier  gave  them  a  patriarch.  They  were  well  received  in 
Russia,  where  numbers  established  themselves  at  New- 
Nakhchivan,  on  the  Don,  at  Moscow,  and  at  St.  Petersburgh. 
In  1605  twelve  thousand  families  were  led  forcibly  away 
from  Armenia  into  Persia,  by  the  command  of  Shah  Abbas* 
They  settled  at  Julfa,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Ispahan,  giving 
to  this  quarter  of  the  city  the  name  of  their  city,  Julfa, 
on  the  Araxes,  in  Armenia.  Many  who  still  remained  at 
Tauriz,  Erzcrum,  Kars,  and  Bayazid,  have  recently  with- 
drawn to  the  Russian  provinces  south  of  the  Caucasus. 
Armenian  merchants  are  now  found  established  in  India, 
on  the  islands  of  the  eastern  Archipelago,  in  Singapore,  tn 
Afghanistan,  Persia,  in  every  part  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Syria 
and  Egypt,  and  in  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 
Almost  every  important  fair  or  mart,  from  1-eipzig  and 
London  to  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  is  visited  by  them. 

Tlie  Armenian  language,  observes  M.  Klaproth  {Bncy- 
clopedie  des  Gens  du  Monde^  t.  ii.  p.  298),  is  irough,  and 
overcharged  with  consonants.  Besides  a  |preat  number  of 
Indo-Germanic  roots,  it  shows  many  analogies  to  the  Finnic 
dialects  of  Siberia,  and  other  languages  of  northern  Asia« 
According  to  Baibi  {Atlas  Ethnographique  du  Globe)  and 
Adelung  (Mithridates,  voL  L  p.  420,  &c.),  the  Armenian 
does  not  belong  to  any  known  family  of  languages,  but 
stands  quite  alone.  Its  grammar  is  excessivelv  complicated* 
like  the  northern  languages  of  Europe,  it  has  an  article 
attached  to  the  end  of  words*   It  does^npt  distinguish  the 
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pnisx^  The  deoUnsion  has  ten  caaes  in  the  sinsrular  and 
|Iur^l ;  and  in  th^  conjugation  of  the  verha  we  find  a  cor- 
j)99ponding  copiou»ne89i  of  inflection.  The  antient  or  literary 
^menian  is  so  different  in  its  grammar  and  structure  from 
the  pregeot  Armenian  that  it  may  be  considered  as  a  dead 
language.  In  ffood  Armenian  authors,  of  any  age  or  country, 
no  diversity  of  dialect  is  observable.  The  construction  re- 
sembles that  of  the  Greek  language.  Into  the  modern 
Armenian  many  foreippn  words  have  been  introduced,  espe- 
cially from  the  Turkish ,  the  grammar  is  altered,  and  the 
construction  of  sentences  is  modelled  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Turkish  language. 

To  those  who  wish  to  9tudy  the  Armenian  language  the 
ibllowing  work*  are  recommended : — J.  J.  Schrbderi  The- 
saurug  Lingi^  Armenic€e  antiqum  et  hocUemcB,  Amst. 
1 7U.  4to.  4  Grammar t  Armenian  and  English,  by  Father 
Paschdl  Aucher.  Venice,  1819.  8vo.  Dictionnaire  abrege 
firanpais-Arminien,  par  Paschal  Aucher.  Venice,  1812. 
^  vol.  3vo.  Choix  de  Fables  de  Vartan  en  Armenien  et  en 
Pranpais.     Paris,  1825.  8vo. 

Armetti^n  Literature. — Previous  to  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  the  religion  and  civili2ation  of  Armenia  appear 
to  have  been  sin^ilar  to  those  of  the  neighbouring  Persians 
and  Parthians.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments 
of  antient  songs  preserved  by  Moses  Chorenensis,  we  pos- 
sess no  Uterary  remains  out  of  this  period.  With  the 
Christian  religion,  however,  a  taste  for  the  study  of  the 
Greek  language  and  literature  became  prevalent.  Till  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Armenians,  in  writing 
their  language,  us^  various  foreign  alphabets— the  Per- 
sian, tbe  Greek,  or  the  Syrian,  particularly  the  latter ;  but 
as  the  number  of  characters  in  these  alphabets  was  insufh^ 
cient  to  express  aU  the  sounds  of  the  Armenian  language, 
Mexrob  invented,  for  the  use  of  his  countrymen,  a  particular 
alphabet  written  from  the  left  to  the  right,  and  originally 
consisting  of  thirty-six  characters,  to  which,  subsequently, 
two  more  were  added.  This  alphabet,  which  was  introduced 
in  the  year  406,  is  that  which  the  Armenians  still  use. 

Tbe  continuous  succession  of  writers,  in  various  depart- 
ments of  literature,  which  Armenia  has  produced  from  the 
comm»ncement  of  the  {purth  century  down  to  our  own  age, 
and  the  zeal  with  which  the  Armenians,  since  their  dis- 
persion, have  established  printing-officei^  wherever  they  have 
settled  in  any  oonsiderabls  niimbers,  prove  their  fondness 
for  the  cultivation  of  letters.  They  either  have,  or  have  had, 
printing-otfices  at  Amsterdam,  Leipzig,  Venice,  leghorn, 
at  Lfiopol  in  Poland,  at  Constantinople,  at  Smyrna,  in  several 
towns  of  Eussia,  at  Astrakhan,  at  Etchmiadzin,  at  Julfa 
near  Ispahan,  at  Madras,  and  in  several  other  places. 

Besides  the  alphabet  of  which  he  was  the  inventor,  Mesrob 
presented  his  countrymen  with  a  translation  of  the  Bible, 
made,  as  far  as  the  Old  Testament  is  concerned,  from  the 
Septuagint ;  but  the  Greek  text,  from  which  we  must  sup- 
pose it  to  have  been  made,  does  not  agree  altogether  with 
any  on6  of  our  recensions.  The  Armenian  version  is  sup- 
posed by  some  critics  to  have  been  interpolated  in  the  sixth 
century  from  the  Syriao  Peschito,  and  in  the  thirteenth  from 
the  L^tin  Vulgate. 

Tbe  Armenian  historians  are  valuable  on  account  of  the 
information  which  they  supply  on  the  history  of  the  Byzan- 
tine empire,  of  the  Sassanidss.  the  Mohammedan  Arabs,' 
the  Seljuks,  the  crusades,  the  Mogols.  a^d,  in  short,  on  the 
entire  faistoiy  of  the  East  since  the  fourth  century.  They 
show,  upon  the  whole,  more  judgment  than  the  Arabian  and 
Persian  historians  in  tbe  selection  of  the  facts  which  they 
record,  and  display  a  better  taste  in  their  manner  of  relating 
them  :  some  appear  rather  too  fond  of  interrupting  the  nar- 
rative by  long  strains  of  pious  meditations.  The  Armenian 
chronicles  should,  howeyer,  be  used  with  caution,  particu- 
larly as  regards  the  more  remote  periods  of  history.  Saint- 
Martin  has  pointed  out  an  important  anachronism,  into 
which,  be  savs.  Gibbon  has  been  led  by  Moses  Chorenensis, 
letfardinff  tne  history  of  Armenia  contemporary  with  the 
rei^s  Of  Constantinus  and  Constantius.  {Nouveau  Journal 
Astatiquey  t.  iv.  p.  402,  &c.) 

The  most  antient  Armenian  historian  probably  was  Aga- 
Aanoelus,  the  secretary  of  King  Tiridates,  early  in  the 
foartn  ^ntury.  The  authenticity  of  a  cTironiole  which  is 
attributed  to  him  seems,  however,  to  be  questionable. 

Zenob,  a  Syrian  by  birth,  pupil  and  secretary  to  St. 
Gregory,  Uved  early  in  the  ibiuth  century.  To  him  is 
ascrit»ed  a  chronicle  of  the  province  of  Daron,  which  was 
piinted  at  Constantinople,  1 71 9,  •!  2mo. 


Moses  of  Khoren,  or  Khomi>  in  die  proving  of  DeRgi,  puf- 
named  Kerthogh,  or  Kerthogbair,  i.e.  *  the  grammarian  pprt.' 
is  considered  by  tbe  Armenians  as  the  first  of  their  classical 
writers.  He  had  from  his  early  yoMth  attached  himself  to 
Sabag  (or  Isaac),  the  patriarch  of  Armenia,  ^  descendant  of 
St.  Gregory,  who,  in  concert  with  Mesrob,  roost  jealously  en- 
deavoured to  propagate  Christifinity,  snd  to  diffuse  a  love  for 
knowledge  among  bis  countr>'men.  Uu»es  was  by  hjm  sent 
to  Alexandria  (a.d.  434)  in  order  to  make  himself  peilectly 
familiar  with  the  Gre^  language.  He  rt;mained  there 
several  years,  and  returned  to  Armenia  (44  3)  by  way  of  Rome, 
Athens,  and  Constantinople.  Mo^s  was  subsequently  raised 
to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  the  provinces  Pakrevant  ami 
Ardzruni.  and  died  in  a.d.  487,  it  is  said  at  tbe  age  of  120 
years.  We  possess  a  Chronicle  by  him,  divided  into  three 
books  (edited,  in  Armenian  and  Latin,  by  the  brothei-s 
Whiston,  London,  1736,  4to.),  in  which  he  gives  the  history 
of  Armenia  from  the  time  of  Haig  down  to  the  deatii  of 
Mesrob  and  Sahag ;  also  a  treatise  on  rhetoric,  and  a  work 
on  geography.  Saint  Martin  is  also  inclined  to  ascribe  to 
Moses  of  iihoren  an  Armenian  translation  of  the  Chronicon 
of  Eusebius  (edited,  in  Armenian,  by  Aucher,  at  Venice,  in 
1818,  and  in  lAtin,  in  the  same  yeaV,  by  Mai  and  Zohrab, 
at  Milan),  which  was  printed  from  an  old  MS.  on  vellum, 
^und  in  1 794  by  Zohirab  at  Constantinople. 

ElissDUS,  or  £ghishe,  a  contemporary  of  Moses  of  Khoren, 
was  secretary  to  Vartan,  a  prince  of  the  family  of  the  Ma- 
migonians :  in  449  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  the  distnot 
of  the  Amadunians.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  religious 
wars  of  Vartan  with  the  Persians,  of  which  he  himself  had 
been  eye-witness.  An  Bnglish  translation  of  this  work,  by 
C  F.  Neumann,  was  published  at  London  in  1831  by  the 
Oriental  Translation  (Jommittee. 

Another  distinguished  contemporary  of  Moiibs  Choren- 
ensis was  the  philosopher  David.  He  visited  Athens, 
where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Syrianus,  the  teacher  of 
Proclus ;  he  afterwards  went  td  Constantinople,  where  he 
seems  to  have  remained  for  a  considerable  period. '  He  died 
in  Armenia,  it  is  supposed,  early  in  the  sistn  century.  (See 
C.  F.  Neumann's  Memoire  sur  la  y%e  et  les  Ouvrages  de 
David,  in  the  Nouveau  Journal  Asiatique  of  1829.) 

Lazarus  of  Parb  (Parbetsi),  sumamed  the  Rhetorician, 
who  flourished  in  the  sixth  century,  wrote  a  history  of 
Armenia  during  the  years  386-485.  (Printed  at  Venice  in 
1793,) 

Thomas  the  Ardzrunian,  a  contemporary  of  Lazarus, 
wrote  a  history  of  the  life  of  Vartan,  and  subsequent  eventSf 
down  to  the  year  600. 

Joannes,  bishop  of  the  Mamigonians,  lived  in  the  seventh 
century.  He  wrote  a  history  of  Armenia  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  third  century  till  the  year  640.  It  was 
printed  at  Constantinople  in  1 71 9. 

Anias  Shiraguzi,  in  the  seventh  century,  is  the  author  of 
several  biographical,  astronomical,  and  chronological  works. 
V  Joannes  Catholicus,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, 
wrote  a  history  of  Armenia  from  Hai'g  till  the  reign  <Jf  the 
Bagratian  king,  Ashot  H.  (a.d.  920.)  This  work,  which 
yet  remains  unpublished,  is  considered  by  the  Armenians 
a  model  of  elegant  style. 

Matthias  Erez,  of  Edessa,  in  the  twelfth  century,  wrote  a 
chronicle  which  comprehends  the  history  of  Armenia  from 
the  reign  of  Ashod  III.  (a.d.  951)  till  the  establishment  of 
the  Armenian  principality  inCilicia  (a.d.  1128.)  This  work 
was  continued  oy  Gregory,  in  the  same  century,  as  far  as 
the  year  1161. 

Samuel  of  Ani  (Anetsi),  like^vi8e  in  the  twelfth  century, 
wrote  a  concise  but  accurate  chronological  work,  extending 
from  Adam  to  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  Vikayaser  (a.d. 
1164.)  It  has  been  continued  by  others  till  the  year 
1337. 

Nerses  Klaietsi,  sumamed  Shnorhali  (t.  e.  *  the  graceful'), 
was  bom  shortly  before  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century, 
and  died  in  1 1 73.  During  the  last  twenty-six  years  of  his 
life,  he  resided  at  Hromkla,  commonly  called  Rurakala,  a 
fortified  place  on  the  Euphrates.  He  is  considered  as  the 
inventor,  or  principal  cultivator,  of  rhymed  poetry.  With 
the  exception  of  a  brief  history  of  Armenia,  his  works  are 
mostly  theological.  (According  to  Gregorios  Magistros,  an 
Armenian  writer  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  Armenians 
received  their  theory  of  prosed v  and  rhyme  from  the  Arabs, 
and  Sahlum  the  son  of  Shahpu,  and  Aharon  the  son  of 
Kahan  were  the  first  Armenian  poets.) 

Nerscs  Lampronetsi,  the  nephew  of  the  fbrmer,  was  born 
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In  1153,  and  died  in  1198.    His  writings  are  almost  exdu- 
fifely  homiletical  and  liturgical. 

Vartan,  a  pupil  of  the  monk  Vanagan,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  wrote  a  history  of  Armenia,  commencing  with  the 
earliest  times,  and  going  down  as  far  as  the  year  1272. 
This  work  is  considered  ^uahle  on  account  of  the  informa- 
tion ahout  the  history  of  the  countries  hordering  upon  Ar- 
menia, and  of  the  accuracy  and  criticism  shown  hy  the 
autibor. 

Vahram,  a  native  of  Edessa,  and  secretary  to  King  Leon 
nL  of  bilicia  (who  reigned  from  1269  till  1289),  is  the 
author  of  a  short  history  of  the  Armenian  kingdom  in 
Cilicia.  A  more  comprehensive  work,  on  the  same  suhject, 
was  written  hy  Sempad,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

After  the  fourteenth  century,  we  find  Armenian  litera- 
ture on  its  decline.  With  the  exception  of  a  valuable  work 
on  the  history  of  Armenia,  by  Michael  Chamchean,  which 
was  printed  at  Venice  in  1786  (3  toIs.  4to.).  we.  hear  of 
scarcely  any  work  of  merit.  (See  Quadro  delta  Staria  Lef- 
teraria  di  Armenia,  estesa  da  P.  S.  Somal.  Venice,  1829, 
8vo.) 

For  about  a  hundred  years,  there  has  existed  at  Venice  a 
congregation  of  Armenian  monks,  who  are  constantly  pub- 
lishmg  works  on  religion,  theology,  literature,  and  science, 
such  as  they  think  likely  to  benefit  their  countrymen.  They 
dwell  on  the  little  island  of  San  Lazaro,  and  call  themselves 
Mekhitaristes,  which  name  they  derive  from  that  of  their 
ibunder,  Peter  Mekhitar,  who  fixed  himself  at  Venice  in 
1717.  (See  A  brief  Account  of  the  MeckUariatican  Society, 
founded  on  the  ieland  qf  S,  Lazaro.  By  Alexander  Groode. 
Venice,  1 825.  4to.)  They  have  a  printing-office  well  stocked 
with  Ajmenian  types,  formerly  cast  at  Amsterdam  under 
the  directions  of  Lucas  Vanant  Many  important  works  of 
a  general  interest  have  already  come  from  the  Armenian 
]nes8  of  San  Lazaro :  one  of  the  latest  is  an  edition,  in  Arme- 
nian and  Latin,  of  three  Sermones  ef  Philo  the  Jew,  the 
Greek  original  of  which  is  lost.  The  Armenian  text  is 
t^Len  from  a  MS.  written  in  a.d.  1296,  which  Zohrab  dis- 
covered at  Leopol  in  Poland,  in  1791,  collated  with  another 
copy  made  in  tne  year  1298,  and  found  in  the  library  of  the 
Armenian  patriarch  at  Constantinople. 

The  Armenian  Christians  adopt  the  Apostolic,  the  Nicssan, 
and  the  AUianasian  creeds,  but  reject  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  follow  the  doctrine  of  Eutyches 
and  dTthe  Monophysites,  in  admittii^g  but  one  nature  in  the 
person  of  Christ,  viz.,  that  he  is  Crod  only:  this  Ib,  in  the 
rite  of  their  church,  symbolically  expressed  by  the  use  of 
red  wine,  unmixed  with  water,  in  the  Lord*s  Supper.  They 
assert  ^at  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  rather  only, 
who  accordingly,  in  their  profession  of  faith  (Schroder, 
Theeaurus  Lingtue  Armemccp,  p.  251),  is  called  genitor 
Fiia  et  ipirator  Spiritue  SancH,  while  the  Holy  (rhost  is 
described  as  procedens  a  Poire,  coeesentialis  Patri  et  con- 
gloriue  Filio,  They  have  the  seven  sacraments  of  the 
Catholic  diurch,  viz.,  Baptism,  the  Lord*s  Supper,  Con- 
firmation, Matrimony,  Consecration  of  Priests,  (Jonfession 
of  Sins,  and  Extreme  Unction.  They  admit  the  doctrine  of 
the  transubstantiation  of  the  broad  and  wine  used  in  the 
Lord*s  Supper,  which  they  administer  under  both  forms  to 
laymen  as  well  as  to  ecclesiastics,  though  deviating  frt>m 
the  rite  adopted  by  other  Christian  sects,  by  dipping  the 
bread  into  the  wine.  The  Armenian  clergy  are  divided  into 
monastics  and  seculars.  The  former  (under  which  class 
are  comprised  patriarchs,  arohbishops,  bishops,  doctors, 
monks,  and  hermits)  live  in  celibacy ;  the  secular  clergy, 
t.  e,  the  officiating  priests,  are  permitted  and  advised  to 
marry.  The  Armenian  Church  does  not  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pope.  It  was,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  governed  by  four  patriarchs,  who  resided  at 
Etchmiadzin,  Sis,  Aghthamar,  and  Grandsasar.  The  num- 
ber of  theur  bishops  was  calculated  to  amount,  about  the 
same  time,  to  between  fifty  and  sixty. 

The  Armenian  Christians  have  an  oera  of  their  own, 
according  to  which  they  count  their  years,  and  which  com- 
mences with  the  year  551  of  our  Dionjrsian  »ra.  Their 
year  is  a  moveable  solar  year.  (See  Ideler,  Lekrbuch  der 
Chronotogie,  p.  439,  &c.) " 

ARMENIACA.    [See  Apricot  and  Prunus.] 

ARMENTIERES,  a  town  in  France  in  the  department 
du  Nord,  close  upon  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  ten  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Lille,  the  capital  of  the  department  It  is  a  neat 
litde  town  on  the  river  Lys,  the  navigation  of  wl^ch  con* 


tributes  to  its  trade.  The  population  is  variously  given  at 
6000  (Balbi)  and  7700  (Malte  Brun)  persons,  whose  chief 
occupation  is  spinning  flax,  hemp,  and  cotton  yam.  Some 
trade  in  woollen  and  Unen  cloth,  lace,  and  leather,  is  earned 
on:  also  in  bricks,  of  which  great  quantities  are  made  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Armentidres,  when  a  frontier  town  uf 
Flanders,  was  of  some  importance  as  a  place  of  strength  ; 
and  suffered  much  in  different  contests  between  the  French 
and  the  Flemings ;  but  upon  its  capture  by  Louis  XIV.  in 
1667  it  was  dismantled.  50*=*  41'  N.  lat.,  ^  52'  E.  long,  of 
Greenwich.  (M.  Brun ;  Balbi ;  DicHonnaire  Universel  de 
la  fiance,  <frc.) 

ARMIGER.    [See  Esquirb.] 

ARMILLA,  a  bracelet,  or  large  ring,  for  the  wrist  or  arm. 
The  wearing  of  the  Armilla,  or  bracelet,  as  an  ornament,  is 
of  very  high  antiquity.  It  occurs  in  (Senesis,  chap.  xxiv. 
22,  23,  where  Abraham  sends  his  servant  to  seek  a  wife  fbr 
Isaac.  The  Amalekite  who  slew  Saul  (2  Sam.  i.  10)  '  took 
the  crown  that  was  upon  his  head,  and  the  bracelet  that 
was  on  his  arm,  and  brought  them  to  David. 

The  Armilla,  or  bracelet,  as  a  decoration  for  both  sexes, 
was  perhaps  the  most  universal  of  all  ornaments — common 
to  almost  every  nation,  and  far  more  general  than  the 
torquee,  or  collar  for  the  neck.  It  was  sometimes  worn  upon 
the  wrist,  sometimes  near  the  shoulder,  and  occasionally 
upon  the  ancles.  Bartholinus,  in  his  treatise  de  Armillte 
Veterum,  asserts,  that  it  was  of  such  general  use  as  to  be 
worn  even  by  slaves,  when  they  could  obtain  permission 
from  their  masters.  This  accounts  for  the  great  number  of 
armillflB  which  have  been  found,  of  a  slender  shape  and 
mean  form,  in  bronze,  in  different  countries  once  possessed 
by  the  Romans. 

As  an  ornament  of  dress,  the  Armilla  is  frequently 
spoken  of  as  massive.  Livy  (1.  i.  c.  11)  savs  the  golden 
bracelets  of  the  Sabines  were  of  great  weight.  Petronius 
Arbiter  (c.  67)  speaks  of  the  Roman  women  as  wearing 
bracelets  of  six  pounds  and  a  half,  and  even  of  ten  pounds 
weight,  though  the  fact  seems  ihcredible. 

It  is  not,  however,  as  a  mere  ornament  of  dress  that  we 
are  to  consider  the  armilla;  its  most  imp(urtant  use  was  as 
a  gift  of  reward.  iElian  {Hist.  lib.  i.  c  22)  says  the  Per- 
sian kings  rewarded  all  ambassadors,  whether  from  Ghreece 
or  other  nations,  with  presents  of  armillss.  Plutarch,  Xe- 
nophon  (Anabatts,  i.  2.  27),  and  Herodian,  all  allude  to 
them  as  military  or  royal  ^fts, 

Livy,  in  his  account  of  Uie  Samnite  war  (L  x.  e.  44),  says 
that  at  Aquilonia,  Papirius,  who  had  been  engaged  in 
various  service,  in  the  field,  the  camp,  and  the  aty,  gave 
armilke  and  coronets  of  gold  to  Spurius  Nautius,  to  Spurius 
Papirius  his  own  nephew,  to  four  centurions,  and  to  a 
whole  band  of  the  hastatL  To  the.  horsemen  also,  as  a 
reward  of  valour,  he  gave  armillsB  and  litfle  horns  of 
silver. 

The  ffift  of  the  golden  armilla,  howev^,  was  reserved 
peculiarly  for  the  Roman  citizen.  Pliny  savs,  to  auxiliaries 
and  strangers  they  give  gold  torques ;  to  their  own  citizens 
only  silver.  But,  exclusive  of  these,  the  Roman  citizens 
have  armillsB  given  them,  which  foreigners  have  not.  {Hiet, 
Nat.  L  xxxiii.  c.  10.) 

Aulus  Gellius,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  his  second  book, 
^describing  the  exploits  of  Dentatus,  says  he  was  called  the 
Roman  Achilles ;  that  he  had  been  in  more  than  a  hundred 
and  twenty  actions ;  that  he  had  never  received  a  wound  in 
the  back,  but  that  he  had  five  and  forty  wounds  in  front; 
and  that  amon^  his  rewards  he  had  achieved  eight  golden 
crowns,  one  obsidional,  and  three  mural  crowns;  that  he  had 
received  eighty-three  torques,  and  more  than  a  hundred 
and  sixty  armiUsD.    {Nod.  Att.  1.  ii.  c.  1 1.) 

Gruter  (Inscript  mxcvi.  4)  has  preserved  a  monumental 
inscription  in  memory  of  Lucius  I^pidius,  who  had  served 
in  different  legions,  and  received  various  armillss.  torques 
and  other  ornaments,  as  rewards,  from  the  Emperor  VespaF 
sian.  Smetius  (fol.  Ixxiii.  b.)  gives  another,  for  a  soldier 
upon  whom  both  torques  and  armillss  had  been  bestowed 
by  Tngan.  Numerous  other  such  inscriptions  will  be  found  in 
the  different  collections.  Brissonius  has  given  the  formula 
of  one  of  these  donations :  '  Imperator  te  Argenteie  Ar- 
tmlUe  donat.* 

The  draconarii,  or  standard-bearers,  wore  anmllsB.  See 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  (I.  xx.  c.  4),  where  the  soldiers 
crown  Julian  with  one  of  them. 

There  was  another  use  to  which  the  armilla  or  bracelet 
was  applied  from  the  very,  remotest  ages  of  the  world.    It 
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iras  used  ag  tn  oftbring.    In  the  Book  o^  Exodus  bracelets 
are  included  among  the  free  gifts  for  the  tabernacle. 

Offerinf^s  of  serpentine  armillsB,  or  torques,  were  also 
Blade  to  ^sculapius. 

Gifts  of  armilla>»  however,  were  not  confined  to  the  warriors 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  practice  was  as  prevalent  in  the 
remoter  regions  of  the  north.  The  fragments  which  remain 
of  the  compositions  of  the  Scaldic'  bards  9^  full  of  allusions 
to  the  gift  of  bracelets.  Snorro  Sturleson*s  History  affords 
ample  proof  01  this.  Hrolf  Krake,  King  of  Norway,  whose 
Teign  is  ascribed  to  the  fifth  century,  is  mentioned  as  be> 
«to«^ng  them  by  Saxo  Grammaticus.  (Hist.  Dan.  u.  p.  29.) 
In  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  under  the  year  975,  the  Engliish 
Edgar  is  expressly  called  beojin*  beah-xyp^  the  bestower  qf 
'bracefeiSt  the  rewarder  of  heroes ;  a  term,  indeed,  usual  as 
«n  epithet  for  a  g^reat  chieftain  in  most  of  the  Saxon  poems. 
It  occurs  no  where  more  frequently  tban  in  the' song  of  the 
Traveller,  and  in  thp  well-known  poem  of  Beowulf. 

Nor  were  armillse  gifts  of  reward  made  in  person  only ; 
we  find  them  frequently  mentioned  as  legacies  in  the  Saxon 
wills.  In  the  will  of  Brihtric  and  his  wife  iElfswytha  (he  was 
one  of  the  Thanes  of  Archbishop  iElfric),  preserved  in  the 
Textus  Roffensis,  among  the  articles  which  formed  a  legacy 
to  the  king,  we  have  a  bracelet  of  gold  of  the  weight  of 
oight  maiicuses ;  and  to  the  queen  a  bracelet  of  thirty.  In 
the  v^i  of  Wulfer,  which  follows  the  will  of  Brihtric  in  Dr. 
Hickes's  Thesaurus,  we  find  a  legacy  of  a  bracelet  of  sixty 
manouses.    (Dissert.  Epist.  p.  5 1 .) 

William  of  Malmesbury  informs  us,  that  when  Earl 
Godwin  made  his  peace  with  Hardiknut,  in  the  year  1040, 
he  sealed  it  by  a  magnificent  present — a  ship,  whose  stem 
was  richly  ornamented  witif  gold;  and  within  it,  eighty 
soldiers,  each  clothed  in  the  most  sumptuous  habiliments  of 
war,  with  armillee  of  pure  gold  on  both  arms,  each  weighing 
sixteen  ounces.  (W.  Malmesb.  edit.  Francof.  1601,  1.  ii.  p. 
77.)  The  same  writer  (p.  102),  describing  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  English  in  1066,  upon  me  conqueror*s  ar- 
rival, sa^s  their  arms  were  laden  with  golden  bracelets: 
''Armillts  aureis  brachiis  oneratL" 

Amgrim  lonas,  in  his  work  on  Iceland,  speaking  of  the 

fagan  rites  whicih  were  used  in  the  chief  temple  of  southern 
celand,  in  the  isle  of  Kialames,  describes  an  armiUa  of 
twenty  ounces  weight,  which  was  kept  upon  the  altar,  and 
which,  being  sprinlded  with  the  blood  of  victims,  was  touched 
by  those  who  took  any  solemn  oath.  He  says  it  was  either 
of  silver,  or  silver  and  brass  mixed.  (Crymog.  Rer.  Island. 
1.  i.  p.  63.)  He  adds,  that  for  this  purpose  it  was  worn  upon 
the  Judge*s  arm  during  trials.    (Ibid.  p.  76.) 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  under  the 
year  876,  which  refers  to  a  ceremony  not  altogether  unlike 
the  practice  in  Iceland.  It  says,  that  when  the  Danes  made 
their  peace  with  the  English  Alfred,  at  Wareham  in  Wessex, 
they  gave  him  the  noblest  among  them  as  hostages,  and 
swore  oaths  to  him  upon  the  hoty  bracelet. 

Armillsd,  as  we  learn  from  Bartbolinus,  were  sometimes 
marriage  presents.  Virgins,  it  appears,  did  not  usually 
wear  them.  (DeArmiU.  Vet.  p.  79.)  From  different  passages 
in  the  Roman  classics,  we  learn  that  they  were  sometimes 
given  as  birth-day  presents.  Placed  among  treasures,  there 
was  a  superstition  that  an  armilla  would  augment  them. 
Lovers  thought  them  efiScacious ;  and  ivory  armills  were 
used  in  the  cure  of  epilepsy.  See  other  superstitions  in 
Pliny.  (Hist.  Nat.ed.  Harduini,  tom.  il  451,  11 ;  472,  10 ; 
531,  22.)   Armillffi  are  still  used  as  playthings  for  children. 

Among  the  articles  which  from  time  to  time  have  been 
turned  up  in  the  bogs  of  Ireland,  armillffi  of  gold  have  not 
been  the  least  numerous.  Some  years  ago,  several  in  this 
metal,  of  different  sizes,  were  found  under  Beachy  Head  in 
Sussex,  amongst  the  chalk  which  the  tide  had  undermined. 
Two  or  three  of  these  are  stiU  preserved  in  Mr.  Payne 
Knight's  collection  of  bronzes. 

The  Hamilton,  Townley.  and  Knight  collections  of  an- 
tiquities, in  the  British  Museum,  contain  armillffi  in  great 
quantities,  and  of  almost  every  variety  of  form,  in  gold,  in 
silver,  and  in  bronze.  See  tne  Hamilton  Room,  Case  68  ; 
Mr.  Knight's  collection.  Case  8;  and  the  Hamilton  and 
other  gems. 

In  voL  xiL  of  the  Archaologia,  pi.  li.,  a  bronze  armilla 
is  engraved,  found  upon  the  wrist  of  a  fiill-sized  skeleton  at 
Wes twang  Field  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  See 
also,  in  the  same  work  (vol.  xxii.  p.  285)  some  observations 
ujpon  an  antient  bracelet  of  bronze,  found  on  the  sand-hills 
of  Altyre  on  the  coast  of  Murrayshire    ^m  these  observa- 


tions many  of  the  materials  for  this  account  of  the  armilla 
have  been  derived. 

ARMILLARY  SPHERE.  The  Latin  word  armil/a 
signifies  a  bracelet,  and  the  armillary  sphere  is  one  in  which 
the  principal  circles  of  the  heavens  are  constructed  of  some 
sohd  material,  and  put  together  into  their  relative  positions ; 
thus  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  hollow  sphere,  of  which 
all  the  surface  has  been  cut  away  except  the  equator, 
ecliptic,  colures,  &o.  This  instrument  is  now  little  more 
than  a  toy,  the  complete  sphere  being  generally  preferred 
for  the  purposes  of  instruction  ;  but  in  the  antient  astronomy, 
and  even  so  late  as  the  time  of  Tycho  Brah6,  an  instrument, 
the  simple  description  of  which  is,  that  it  was  the  whole  or 
part  of  an  armillary  sphere,  was  extensively  used  in  astro- 
nomical observation.    On  this  point  we  refer  the  reader  to 

As«'ROLABB. 

ARMINIANS  are  the  followers  of  James  Arminius,  Or 
those  who  are  considered  to  entertain  his  sentiments.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  conference  in  which  Arminius  was 
engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  productive  of  any 
good  effect  upon  the  state  of  party  feeling  m  Holland.  The 
government,  however,  were  evidently  leaning  towards  his 
side;  for  in  the  following  year  (  1610),  on  sending  an  em- 
bassy to  France,  Uitenbogaert  was  appointed  chaplain.  At 
Paris  Uitenbogaert  had  Sequent  conferences  with  the  cele- 
brated J.  Casaubon,  who  was  then  overseer  of  the  Royal 
Library  at  Paris,  although  a  Protestant.  These  conferences 
served  to  stren^en  Uitenbogaert  in  ^e  opinions  which  he 
had  adopted,  inasmuch  as  Casaubon,  for  the  most  part, 
agreed  with  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  during  the  absence  of  Uitenbogaert  in 
1610,  the  disputes  Went  on  in  Holland  with  increasing  vio- 
lence. They  had  now  spread  so  widely  that  nearly  all  the 
country  were  engaged  in  them,  clergymen  and  laymen,  the 
learned  and  unlearned.  A  lai^  majority  of  the  clergy  and 
leading  religious  men  adopted  the  sentiments  of  Uomar, 
and  espoused  his  cause.  The  Arminian  party,  fearing  that 
matters  would  come  to  extre^iities,  and  that  their  part^ 
might  be  crushed,  drew  up  a  representation  of  their  senti- 
ments, which  was  presented  to  the  States-general,  and  was 
named  by  its  authors  Remonstratio,  or  Remonstrantie,  that 
is.  Remonstrance.  This  gave  rise  to  the  name  Remonstrants, 
by  which  the  party  has  been  usually  called  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  from  that  time  to  the  present.  The  Wesle\  an 
Methodists  call  themselves  Arminians,  and  their  magazine 
appeared  formerly  under  the  title  of  the  Arminian  Magazine. 
[See  Remonstrants;  Oldbn  Barneveld;  Ghotius; 
Dort;  Episcopius;  Boobrmann;  Hbinsius.] 

ARMI'NIUS.  James  Arminius  (called  in  Latin  Ja- 
cobus Arminius,  and  in  Dutch  Jacob  Hermanni,  or  von 
Harmine,  or  Harmeusen)  was  bom  in  1560,  at  Oudewater 
a  small  but  pleasant  and  thriving  village  in  South  Holland. 
His  father  died  while  he  was  an  in&nt.  It  happened, 
however,  that  there  was  at  Oudewater  a  priest  callea  Theo- 
dore Emilius,  distinguished  for  eruditbn  and  piety,  who 
had  forsaken  the  Romish  church,  and  had  emigrated  fk-om 
place  to  place  in  order  to  avoid  its  persecution.  Moved 
by  compassion  for  the  indigent  condition  of  Arminius, 
Emilius  took  him  under  his  care,  instructed  him  in  the 
learned  languages,  and  inculcated  frequent  lessons  of  prac- 
tical piety.  He  became  so  interested  in  the  extraordinary 
talents  and  rapid  improvement  of  his  young  pupil,  that  he 
continued  his  education  until  he  was  sufficiently  advanced 
in  his  studies  to  be  sent  to  a  university.  It  appears  that 
some  time  before  his  death  Emilius  had  removed  to  Utrecht 
with  his  pupil ;  and  there  he  died,  leaving  the  young  Ar- 
minius without  any  means  of  support.  Soon  after  this  event, 
however,  the  youth  obtained  a  second  patron  in  Rodolph 
Snell,  a  native  of  Holland,  who  on  account  of  the  incursion  of 
the  Spaniards  had  been  obliged  to  quit  his  residence  at  Mar- 
burg in  Hesse.  Snell  was  himself  distinguished  for  his  know- 
ledge of  the  mathematics.  He  soon  returned  to  Hesse,  accom- 
panied by  his  young  pupil ;  but  he  had  scarcely  arrived  there 
before  news  came  that  the  Bpaniards^had  taken  Oudewater, 
burnt  it,  and  massacred  all  the  inhabitants.  Arminius  set  out 
immediately  for  his  native  place :  on  his  arrival,  he  found  it 
a  heap  of  ruins ;  every  house  was  burnt,  and  his  mother, 
sister,  brother,  relations,  and  nearly  all  his  fellow-townsmen, 
murdered.  He  returned  immediately  to  Hesse,  performing 
the  whole  journey  on  foot.  Here,  however,  he  did  not  stay 
long.  News  reached  him  that  the  University  of  Le>den 
had  been  founded  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  on  which  he 
set  out  once  more  fpr  Holland,  and  at  first  repaired  to  f^- 
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ierdam,  ihen  an  wylum  fiw  the  surviving  sufer^Ts  ai  Oude- 
veater,  and  also  for  many  refugees  from  Amsterdam. 

At  Rotterdam,  Peter  Beriiiw,  the  Aether  of  P.  Bertiuf  who 
^rwards  wrote  the  funeral  eulogy  of  Arminius,  was  per- 
suaded to  receive  him  into  his  own  tamily ;  and  he  after\vard»i 
Bent  him,  with  hln  son  P.Bertius,  to  the  University  of  Leyden. 
Here  young  Bertius  was  the  constant  companion  of  Armmius, 
whom  he  describes  as  exceedingly  devoted  to  literary  pur- 
suits. Arminius  cultivated  the  study  of  poetry,  mathematics, 
and  philosophy,  and  became  the  ornament  and  example  of 
the  whole  class  to  which  he  belonged.  Jlis  principal  in 
structor  in  theology  was  Lambert  Danoeus,  who  had  taught 
at  Geneva,  and  was  distinguish^!  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  fathers  and  the  scholastic  divines. 

After  remaining  at  Ley  den  about  six  years,  the  senate  of 
Amsterdam,  being  moved  by  the  high  reputation  for  brilliant 
talents  and  extraordinary  application  whioh  Arminius  had 
fic^uired,  sent  him  in  1582,  at  their  own  expense,  to  Geneva, 
then  the  head -quarters  of  the  reformed  Calvinislic  churches. 
Here  he  enjo)ed  the  instruction  of  the  celebrated  Beza,  the 
'friend  and  successor  of  Calvin,  in  the  famous  theological 
school  of  Geneva.  But  he  soon  created  a  prejudice  against 
himt'elf  among  the  leading  men  in  this  school  on  account 
of  his  enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  plulosophy  of  Ramus, 
which  he  taught  to  his  fellow-students  in  private,  and  which 
he  boldly  and  zealously  defended  in  public.  The  philosophy 
of  Aristotle  was  at  that  time  considered  as  the  summit  of 
perfection,  not  only  at  Geneva,  but  in  all  the  schools  and 
universities  of  Europe.  The  views  of  Ramus  were  opposed 
to  this  philosophy;  and  of  course  Arminius,  who  appeared 
as  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  opinions  of  Ramus,  could  not 
expect  to  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  instructors  at 
Geneva.  Accordingly  he  was  soon  obliged  to  quit  the 
place,  and  he  immediately  repaired  to  B^sle,  where  Jacob 
Gryns8u&  was  then  a  distinguished  teacher.  Here  he  won 
so  much  applause  and  admiration  by  his  attainments  and 
devotedness  to  study,  that  he  was  speedily  offered  a  doctorate 
in  theology  by  the  theological  faculty  at  Basle,  being  at  that 
time  only  twenty  -two  years  of  age.  This,  however,  he  de- 
clined, deeming  hipaself  too  young  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  such  an  honour. 

The  commotion  excited  at  Geneva  by  his  opposition  to  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotlo,  soon  began  to  subside  in  his  absence. 
In  15b3  he  returned  to  Geneva.  His  own  feelings  were 
now  jcrreatly  moderated  on  the  subject  of  Ramuss  philosophy, 
and  he  appears  to  have  lived  in  tranquillity  during  his  second 
residence  at  Greneva.  How  long  he  remained  here  during 
his  second  residence  is  not  well  ascertained;  but  as  he 
returned  to  Geneva  in  1583,  and  went  into  Italy  in  1586-7, 
it  seems  probable  that  bis  stay  was  about  three  years. 

He  was  attracted  to  Italy  by  the  philosophic  fame  of 
James  Zabarella  of  Padua,  whither  he  went,  attended  by 
a  younjj^  Hollander,  his  constant  companion.  After  hearing 
a  course  of  lectures,  he  travelled  through  Italy,  visited 
Rome,  then  returned  to  Geneva  for  a  short  time,  and  soon 
atter  to  Holland.  While  on  his  travels,  he  and  his  companion 
carried  with  them  a  Greek  Testament  and  a  Hebrew  Pbalter, 
which  they  read  daily,  in  their  exercises  of  devotion.  In 
1587  Arminius  returned  to  Holland,  and  on  repairing  to 
Amsterdam  he  found  |hat  reports  had  been  circulated  there 
greatly  to  his  disadvantage,  respecting  his  favourable  views 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Among  other  things,  it 
was  said  that  he  had  kissed  the  Pope  s  feet ;  that  he  was 
intimate  with  Jesuits ;  that  he  was  introduced  to  Cardinal 
Bellarmine:  and  that  he  had  renounced  the  Protestant 
religion.    All  this  was  entirely  folse. 

Arminius  found  his  patrons  at  Amsterdam  cold  and  sus- 
picious when  he  first  returned.  He  succeeded,  however,  in 
satisfying  them  that  he  had  been  slandered,  and  he  soon 
received  an  invitation  as  minister  in  one  of  the  churches  at 
Amsterdam,  over  vhich  he  was  placed  in  1588,  being  then 
twenty-eight  years  of  age.  On  bis  return  from  Italy  he 
had  passed  through  Geneva,  where  Beza  gave  him  a  letter 
to  his  patrons,  in  which  he  speaks  highly  of  him  as  '  animo 
ad  faciendum  ofiicium  optime  comparatus,  si  Domino  Deo 
placeret  ipsius  uti  ad  opus  suum  in  ecclesia  sua  minis- 
terio.* 

Arminius  soon  became  exceedingly  popular  as  a  preacher 
at  Amsterdam.  His  sweet  and  sonorous  voice,  his  manner, 
his  ardour,  his  distinguished  talents,  and  finished  education, 
all  combined  to  give  him  extensive  popularity  and  influence. 
The  rumours  which  had  been  set  afloat  concerning  bis  in- 
clination towards  Catholicism  gradually  diod  away,  «nd  all 


classes  of  men  ^niti^  in  e^ioIHng  )^  t^nlijt  ||{(  f|  fff^y^ 
and  a  pastor. 

Volkerts  Coornhart,  a  man  of  distinguished  talents  and 
learning,  who  lived  at  this  time  at  Amsterdam,  wa3  strongly 
opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  predestination  as  held  at  Qeneva 
and  in  Holland,  and  had  written  much  against  itr  Two 
ministers  at  Delft,  Arnold  Cornelius  and  Renier  PunteWti, 
had  undertaken,  in  conference  and  by  writing,  to  oppose 
Coornhart.  In  order  to  do  this,  however,  ^s  they  thought 
to  the  best  advantage,  they  had  relinquished  tlie  views  of 
Calvin  and  Beza  in  respect  to  the  decretum  absolutum,  viz. 
the  doctrine  that  the  decree  of  election  and  reprobation 
preceded  all  respect  to  the  fall  of  man  and  to  his  ob^ience 
or  disobedience.  This  is  what  has  since  been  called  supra- 
lapsarianism.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ministers  at  Delft 
maintained,  not  only  that  God  in  his  decree  regarded  man 
as  created^  but  also  that  he  had  respect  to  his  lapt^  con- 
dition. This  is  what  has  since  been  called  sublapsarianism. 
The  work  which  the  Delft  ministers  published  at  tliis  time, 
entitled  *  Answer  to  some  Arguments  of  Calvin  and  Beza 
on  the  subject  of  Predestination,'  first  gave  ri^  to  tliese 
denominations  in  the  Christian  chmch.  The  book  of  the 
Delft  ministers,  containing  strictures  on  the  supralapfta- 
rianism  of  Calnn  and  Beza,  was  sent  by  its  authors  to 
Martin  Lydius,  then  professor  of  theology  at  Franecker. 
He  was  dissatisfied  with  it ;  but  instead  of  undertaking  to 
answer  it  himself,  he  solicited  Arminius  to  defend  his 
teacher,  Beza.  This  Arminius  was  at  ^rst  inclined  to 
do ;  but,  after  a  thorough  perusal  of  the  answer,  be  sus- 
pended his  purpose,  as  his  mind  had  been  filled,  by  the 
perusal  of  the  book,  with  doubts  or  difficulties  in  regard  to 
some  positions  of  Beza  and  Cidvin.  In  1597  Arminius  re- 
paired to  Leyden,  to  confer  with  the  celebrated  F.  Junius, 
who  was  then  professor  of  theology  there.  The  result  of 
this  was  a  long  and  amicable  corresnondence  on  the  subject 
of  decrees,  necessity,  liberty,  &c.,  \vnich  is  published  in  the 
works  of  Arminius.  Junius  treated  these  subjects  with 
mildness  and  great  ability,  but  he  did  not  satisfy  the  scruples 
of  his  friend. 

Uitenbogaert,'*'  a  very  popular  and  able  minister,  at  this  time 
resident  at  the  Hague,  was  known  to  sympathize  in  senti- 
ment and  feelings  with  Arminius.  To  him  Arminius  wrote, 
beseeching  him  to  assist  in  tlie  examination  of  the  ditiicuU 
questions  in  which  he  was  engaged.  Uitenbogaert,  as 
appears  by  the  sequel,  entered  warmly  into  his  views. 

In  1 598  Arminius  wrote  his  *  Fxamen  Modestum  Libelli 
Perkinsii,  T.  E.,'  or  his  examination  of  a  treatise  in  defence 
of  predestination,  which  Perkins,  an  Englibhman,  had  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  *  Armilla  Aurea.'  In  1 599  Arminius 
and  his  friend  Uitenbogaert  endeavoured  to  move  the  states 
of  Holland  to  order  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible  to  be 
made  by  that  excellent  scholar  Drusius.  But  in  this  they 
failed,  owing  to  a  strong  suspicion  entertained  by  many  (if 
the  clergy,  that  they  were  aiming  at  the  overthrow  of  the 
opinions  then  prevailing  in  the  churches  of  Holland. 

In  1600  Arminius  opposed  those  of  his  brethren  who  were 
urging  an  annual  subscription  of  all  the  n^inisters  to  the 
creed  and  catechism  of  the  churches  in  Holland.  In  1602 
the  plague  made  dreadful  ravages  in  tbis  country,  and  par- 
ticularly at  Amsterdam.  Armmius  is  said  to  have  distin- 
guished himself  greatly  by  bis  attention  and  kindness  to 
the  sick  and  to  those  who  lost  their  friends.  During  tbis 
plague  F.  Junius  and  L.  Trelcatius,  professors  of  divinity 
at  Leyden,  died,  and  the  curators  of  the  university  in  1603 
elected  Arminius  to  fill  the  place  of  Junius.  It  was  only^ 
by  the  interposition  of  the  curators  at  Leyden  and  of  the 
leading  men  in  the  government  of  the  states,  that  the  synod 
at  Amsterdam  could  be  persuaded  to  allow  Arminius  U) 
leave  his  church  at  Amsterdam ;  a  fact  which  strongly  marks 
the  attachment  of  the  people  to  their  minister. 

It  is  said,  that  F.  Gomar,  a  distinguished  professor  of 
theology  in  Leyden  at  this  time,  was  opposed  to  the  election 
of  Arminius.  Soon  after  the  new  proressor  entered  on  his 
office,  he  and  his  colleague  Gomar  were  brought  to  a 
friendly  conference,  in  which  Arminius  explained  himself 
so  plainly  and  fiiUy  against  the  doctrines  of  Pelagiu^,  that 
Gomar  professed  to  be  satisfied.  But  during  the  next  year 
Arminius  delivered  a  lecture  on  predestination,  in  which  he 
maintained  that  €rod  had  eternally  decreed  to  save  believers 
and  to  punish  the  impenitent ;  the  one  to  the  praise  of  his 
glorious  grace,  the  otner  in  order  to  display  his  power  and 

•  The  name  occnn  in  varioas  fimns :  Uitenbogaert,  Uitenbo|ra«rt,  &c.— We 
bave  adopted  thftt  orthography  which  oocurs  in  «dib«  old  putoh  bophf. 
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hii  mdiffnatkm  ft^n«t  sin.  ArmimuB  doubtlesd  meant  that 
Qod  had  respect  in  his  decree  to  the  belief  of  the  one  and 
the  unbelief  of  the  other.  Cromar  openly  attacked  this  lec- 
ture ;  Arminiufl  replied ;  and  thus  commenced  a  dispute 
which  has  not  yet  subsided.  Gomar  carried  it  on  actively 
dnrhig  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  students  of  the  university 
soon  became  engaged  in  it,  and  were  divided ;  a  part  held 
with  Gomar,  but  the  majority  with  Arminius,  whose  lecture- 
room  was  always  crowded. 

This  state  of  things  very  naturally  took  hold  of  the  public 
sympathies.  The  ministers  of  the  Gospel  became  divided, 
as  well  as  the  students  of  the  university ;  but  the  majority 
appear  to  have  taken  the  side  of  Gromar  and  to  have  blamed 
Arminius.  As  the  contest  went  on,,  the  teachers  of  religion 
began  first  to  dispute,  then  to  preach  and  write  against 
each  other,  until  all  Holland  was  in  a  state  of  religious  war. 
In  1604  some  theses  of  Arminius  on  the  divinity  of  Christ 
occasioned  him  new  trouble.  The  matter  related  to  the 
epithet  avtSBioc  as  applied  to  Christ  Arminius  explained 
it  according  to  the  Nicene  Creed,  in  which  the  term  occurs, 
very  God  of  very  Qod.  His  opponents  gave  it  the  contrary 
interpretation,  that  is, '  One  who  is  Grod  of  himself,  and  has 
bis  essence  from  himself  and  not  flrom  the  Father. 

In  1607  the  ministers  of  Grouda  published  a  catechismi 
which  lor  the  most  part  was  expressed  in  the  language  of 
Scripture,  and  was  intended  to  he  simple  and  brief.  Armi- 
nius was  accused  of  favouring  this  catechism,  which,  it  was 
averred,  would  open  the  flood-gates  to  all  manner  of  error. 
All*  these  occurrences  served  to  increase  the  excitement  in 
Holland.  This  finally  rose  so  high  that  the  States- general 
were  called  upon  by  Arminius  and  Uitenbogaert  to  convoke 
a  general  synod,  before  which  Amiinius  might  defend  him- 
self. The  supreme  court  admitted  Arminius  and  Gomar  to 
a  conference  before  them,  and  the  result  was,  that  this 
council  informed  the  States- general  that  the  disputes  be- 
tween the  parties  were  on  intricate  points  of  little  or  no  im- 
portance ;  and  that,  with  respect  to  them,  a  man  might  be- 
lieve either  one  way  or  the  other  without  forfeiting  ms  faith 
or  injuring  the  church  (Mlvd  fide  et  salvd  ecclesid).  The 
States-general  enjoined  the  parties  to  drop  their  disputes, 
and  to  teach  nothing  against  the  creed  or  the  catechism. 

The  attempt  of  the  government  to  put  a  stop  to  the  dis- 
putes concerning  religion,  although  well-meant,  was  entirely 
unsuccessful.  Arminius  and  Gomar  still  carried  on  their 
theological  warfiu^ ;  the  students  of  the  university,  of  course, 
followed  their  example,  and  ministers  through  the  country, 
and,  finally,  private  individuals,  became  deeply  engaged,  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  in  this  contest. 

In  the  same  year,  1608,  Arminius  was  summoned  by 
the  States-general  to  appear  before  them  at  the  Hague, 
and  give  them  an  account  of  his  sentiments.  This  he  did 
in  his  famous  '  Declaratio,*  published  in  his  works.  The 
States-general,  as  a  body,  were  at  this  time  inclined  to 
favour  Arminius.  But  the  disputes  continuing  with  in- 
creased violence,  in  the  next  year  (1609)  they  summoned 
Arminius  and  Gomar  before  them  once  more,  each  accom- 
panied by  tour  ministers  of  his  own  party,  in  order  that  they 
might  hold  another  conference  in  their  presence.  This  was 
soon  interrupted  bv  the  sickness  of  Arminius.  Gromar  and 
his  friends  insisted  on  a  general  synod,  knowing  that  they 
had  a  majority  of  the  clergy  on  their  side.  Uitenbogaert, 
the  special  finend  of  Arminius,  who  was  present  as  one  of 
his  assistants,  warned  the  States  against  being  prejudiced 
by  the  violence  and  the  number  of  the  opponents  of  Armi- 
nius. He  expressed  an  entire  willingness  to  have  a  general 
synod ;  he  only  remarked,  as  Beza  once  said,  that  he  did 
not  wish  Satan  to  be  the  president  of  it. 

In  the  mean  time  Arminius  died,  on  the  1 9th  of  October, 
1609.  His  last  sickness  was  exceedingly  severe.  Exhausted 
by  the  fatigues  of  body  and  mind  which  he  had  undergone 
during  the  many  years  of  his  theolpgical  warfare,  deeply 
wounoed  by  the  ill-reports  which  the  heat  of  dispute  had 
engendered  and  zeal  against  him  had  extensively  circu- 
lated, he  fell  under  a  com  plication  of  diseases— fever,  cough, 
atrophy,  and  arthritis.  It  is  said,  that  notwithstanding  all 
his  sufferinffs  he  died  with  great  calmness  and  resignation, 
lamenting  uie  evils  to  vrhich  the  Church  had  been  exposed, 
and  earnestly  praying  for  her  peace  and  prosperity.  In  his 
last  will,  made  on  his  death-bed,  he  solemnly  testifies  that 
he  had,  with  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  heart,  endeavoured 
to  discover  the  truth  bv  searching  the  Scriptures,  and  that 
he  had  never  preached  or  taught  anytiung  which  he  did 
not  htthave  to  be  ewttained  in  them. 


<    This  article  is  abridged  firom  the  BibHoal  Repofiiory,  Aft* 
dover  (New  England),  1831,  pp.  226-308.    See  also, 

1.  Jacobi  Arminii  Opera  TheoWica,  Lugd.  Bat.  1629, 
small  quarto.  To  this  is  prefixed  Potrus  Bertius,  D^  VitA 
et  Obitu  J.  Arminii. 

2.  The  works  of  James  Arminius,  D.D.,  formerly  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  in  the  University  of  Leyden,  translated 
from  the  Latin,  to  which  are  added  Brandt's  life  of  the 
author  with  considerable  augmentations ;  numerous  extracts 
from  his  private  letters ;  a  curious  and  authentic  account  of 
the  synod  of  Dort  and  its  proceedings ;  several  interesting 
notices  of  the  progress  of  his  theological  opinions  in  Great 
Britain  and  on  the  Continent.  By  James  Nichols,  author 
of  Calvinism  and  Arminianism  compared  in  their  Principles 
and  Tendency.   Volumes  1  and  2  :  London,  1825  and  1h28. 

3.  Bayle,  Dictionnaire  Historique  et  Critique,  tome  1 , 1 730. 

4.  Supplement  au  Dictionnaire  de  M.  Bayle,  par  J.  C. 
Chaufessie,  tome  1,  1750. 

5.  Schroeckh,  Christliche  Kirchengeschichte  seit  der 
Reformation,  Theil  V.  1806. 

6.  Histoire  abr^g^e  de  la  Reformation  des  Pays  Bas,  tra- 
duite  du  HoUandois  de  Gerard  Brandt,  3  ^-ol.  12mo,  1 726. 

7.  Acta  Synodi  Nationalis  Dordrechti  habitse,  to  which 
is  appended  the  Judicia  Theologorum  Exterorum,  who  were 
present  at  the  synod;  Dort,  1620,  published  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  synod.  Also  D.  Heinsii  Prefatio  ad  Ecclesias, 
a  narrative  concerning  Arminius  and  his  party,  prefixed 
to  the  Acta  Synodi 

8.  Sim.  Episcopii  Opera  Theologica,  Groudse,  1665,  2 
torn,  fol.,  in  which  are  contained  many  pieces  of  an  histo- 
rical nature  respecting  the  Remonstrants. 

9.  J.  Halesii  Epistolse,  letters  of  John  Hales,  chap- 
lain to  the  Englisn  embassy  at  the  Hague,  and  published 
originally  in  English  in  the  *  Golden  Remains'  of  the  ever- 
memorable  John  Hales  of  Eton  College,  1659,  4to.  The 
Latin  edition  (Halesii  Epistolae)  was  published  by  Mosheim 
at  Hamburgh  in  1724^  and  is  prefaced  by  about  200  pages 
concerning  the  synod  of  Dort  and  the  life  of  Hales. 

10.  Calvinism  and  Arminianism  compared  in  their  prin- 
ciples  and  tendency,  by  James  Nichols.  London,  1824,  in 
two  volumes,  8vo.  This  important  work  gives  the  fullest 
information  on  the  doctrines  of  Arminius. 

ARMINIUS.     [See  Hermann.] 

ARM  LEY,  a  chapelry  in  the  parish  and  borough  of 
Leeds.     [See  Lbbds.] 

ARMO'RICA.  ARMORICiE  CIVITATES.  the  name 
given,  in  the  time  of  Csesar,  to  the  maritime  districts  of 
Celtic  Gaul,  situated  between  the  mouth  of  the  Ligeris 
(Loire)  and  that  of  the  Sequana  (Seine) ;  the  word  is  de- 
rived firom  the  Celtic,  ar  mor,  which  means  *  near  the 
sea.'  That  tract  of  country  was  occupied  by  several  tribes, 
the  Veneti,  Osismii,  Curiosolites,  Rhedones,  Caletes,  &c., 
who  formed  a  sort  of  confederacy.  Their  towns  and  for- 
tresses were  built  along  the  coast,  and  they  had  a  consi- 
derable fleet,  with  which  they  carried  on  an  mtercourse 
with  the  opposite  coast  of  Britain.  Being  subdued  by  the 
Romans,  afler  repeated  struggles,  they  formed  part  of 
the  province  called  Lugdunensis  Secunda,  which  was  after- 
wards subdivided  into  Secunda  and  Tertia ;  the  maritime 
districts  of  this  province  were  styled  Armoricanus  tractus^ 
and  nearly  corresponded  in  extent  to  the  modem  French 
provinces  of  Britanny  and  Normandy.  (D'Anville,  Notice 
de  tancienne  Gaule.)  Maximus,  a  Roman  officer,  having 
revolted  with  the  legions  of  Britain  against  the  Emperor 
Gratian,  a.d.  383,  passed  into  Gaul  with  two  legions  and 
a  large  number  of  islanders,  among  whom  was  one  Con  an 
Meriadec,  a  chieftain  from  the  south  of  Scotland,  to  whom 
Maximus  assigned  the  government  of  Armorica,  which 
appears  to  have  included  tne  modern  provinces  of  Britanny 
and  western  Normandy.  This  is  the  first  recorded  emigra- 
tion of  Britons  into  that  province,  which  was  followed  by 
others,  as  Meriadec,  having  obtained  the  confirmation  of 
his  government  from  Theodosius,  after  the  death  ot  Maxi- 
mus, induced  many  of  his  countrymen  to  come  and  settle 
under  his  protection. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  thousands  of  Britons, 
driven  from  their  native  country  by  the  incursions  of  the 
Pihts  from  the  north,  crossed  the  channel,  and  sought 
refuge  among  their  countrymen  in  Armorica.  That  country, 
left  unprotected  by  the  Roman  emperors,  had  erected  itself 
into  an  independent  state,  under  the  government  of  Co- 
nan's  descendants,  and,  feivoured  by  its  situation,  had 
repelled  the  attacks  of  the  northern  tribes,  jv^o  devastated 
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ibe  rest  of  Gaul.  The  sliips  of  Annonca  carried  on  a  oon^ 
siderable  trade  in  those  times,  and  the  country  seems  to 
have  attained  a  remarkable  degree  of  prosperity  amidst  the 
general  desolation  of  the  west  of  Europe.  The  Christian 
religion  was  early  propagated  in  Armorica ;  Bishops  of 
Dol,  Quimper,  and  vannes,  are  recorded  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  the  old  annals  of  the  country  have  pre- 
served the  memory  of  numerous  saints,  whose  Celtic  names 
are  little  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Fresh  emigrations  continuing  to  pour  in  from  Britain, 
the  British  population  seems  in  a  great  measure  to  have 
displaced,  near  the  coast  at  least,  the  original  inhabitants, 
who  withdrew  to  the  interior  districts ;  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance the  coimtry  began  to  be  called  Bretaigne  or 
Bretagne,  and  the  people  Bretons.  The  council  of  Tours, 
held  in  567,  in  one  of  its  canons  makes  a  distinction  between 
the  Breton  and  the  Roman  inhabitants  of  Armories.  The 
successors  of  Conan  were  styled  Counts  of  Bretagne.  The 
French  historians  have  said  that  they  did  homage  to  Clovis, 
king  of  the  Franks,  as  their  sovereign ;  but  this  appears 
doubtful.  At  all  events,  their  vassalage  must  have  been 
merely  nominal,  as  we  find  them  acting  as  independent 
princes,  and  frequently  at  war  with  CloviSs  successors,  until 
the  country  was  finally  subdued  by  Charlemagne.  The 
name  of  Armorica  had  long  before  this  event  been  superseded 
by  that  of  Bretagne,  under  which  name  it  again  became 
a  separate  duchy,  with  only  a  nominal  dependence  on  the 
crown  of  France.  [See  Bretagne;  Daru,  Histoire  de 
Bretagne.'] 

ARMOUR  is  a  term  generally  applicable  to  any  defen- 
sive habit,  used  to  protect  the  person  of  the  wearer  from  the 
attack  of  an  enemy.  The  English  word  for  it  in  the  aggre- 
gate, in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  was  harness. 

Among  the  tnore  civilized  antient  nations,  brass,  iron, 
and  other  metals,  were  preferred  for  its  fabrication ;  and  in 
the  time  of  Asiatic  magnificence,  even  gold  was  not  spared. 
Herodotus  (vii.  71)  says  that  the  Libyans  who  assisted 
Xerxes  in  the  great  army  wore  leather  armour,  or  probably 
skins  only  is  meant;  or  which  material,  he  adds  (b.  i.  71), 
the  armour  of  the  antient  Persians  also  was  composed. 

But  for  the  earliest  memorials  of  armour  we  must  look  to 
the  sacred  writings,  where  we  find  the  shield,  the  helmet, 
and  the  breast-plate  used  by  thcf  Israelites.  Groliath  of  Gath 
(1  Sam.  xviL  6)  wore  greaves  to  defend  the  legs,  which 
were  also  worn  hv  the  warriors  of  other  Asiatic  nations ;  and, 
at  the  siege  of  Troy,  by  the  Gt'ecians  in  general.  Homer's 
epithet  of  kvKvrifjuStc  'Axmoi  (the  well-greaved  Achaei)  is  fami- 
liar to  every  classical  reader.  His  description  of  the  thorax  or 
breast-plate  of  Agamemnon,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
hook  of  the  Iliad,  shows  that  decorat^  armour  was  used  at 
this  early  period.  The  same  conclusion  follows  as  a  matter 
of  course  from  the  description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  and 
it  proves  that  occasionally  great  pains  and  skill  were  em- 
ployed in  decorating  armour.  The  golden  armour  of  Glau- 
cus  (Hiad,  vi.  236)  is  stated  to  be  worth  a  hundred  oxen. 
Among  the  Egyptians,  armour  of  metal  was  confined  to 
kings  and  nobles;  the  helmet  of  Psammetichus  was  of 
brass ;  the  common  soldierv  wore  quilted  linen  for  helmets, 
and  carried  large  wooden  shields.  (Xenophon,  Anab,  i.  8.) 
'  The  breast-plate  which  Amasis  sent  to  Athensea  (Minerva) 
at  Lindos  was  made  of  linen,  on  which  figures  of  animals 
were  woven ;  the  ornamental  parts  were  of  cotton  thread 
and  gold.  (Herod,  iii.  47.)  As  to  Greek  armour,  several 
specimens  of  the  helmet  and  cuirass  occur  upon  the  frieze 
of  the  Elgin  marbles;  in  one  instance  (slab  51)  we  have 
a  scaled  cuirass  richly  ornamented.  In  the  bronzes  of  Siris, 
purchased  from  M.  6rondsted  for  the  British  Museum,  the 
warriors  have  helmets  and  shields  only.  One  has  a  round, 
the  other  an  oval  shield :  their  bodies  are  unclothed. 

The  complete  Roman  armour  consisted  of  the  helmet, 
shield,  lorica,  and  greaves.  The  lorica  was  originally  of 
leather,  as  we  learn  from  Varro ;  in  the  time  of  Ser\ius 
Tullius,  according  to  Livy,  the  whole  of  the  Roman  body 
armour  was  of  brass.  The  laminated  lorica  was  heavy. 
Tacitus  {Hist,  lib.  i.)  informs  us,  that  its  weight  was 
made  a  subject  of  complaint  by  some  of  the,  soldiers  in 
the  time  of  Galba;  and  the  emperor  himself^  in  his  old 
age,  found  the  weight  of  his  cuirass  too  much  for  his  feeble 
frame.  {Hist,  lib.  i.  c.  35.)  The  Roman  lorica  was  fre- 
quently enriched  on  the  abdomen  with  embc»sed  figures, 
on  the  breast  with  a  Gorgon's  head  by  way  of  amulet, 
on  the  shoulder-plates  with  scrolls  of  thunderbolts,  and  on 
the  leather  border  which  covered  the  tops  of  the  lambre 


Guins  (or  pendent  flaps)  with  lions*  heads ;  and  ^mw  mm 

formed  of  the  precious  metals.  Each  Roman  legion  had  its 
own  device  marked  upon  its  shields.  In  the  tiine  of  Tiaian 
as  is  exemplified  in  the  armour  represented  upon  his  oo^ 
lumn,  the  lorica  was  shortened,  being  cut  straight  round 
above  the  hips.  A  bronze  breast  and  back  plated  this  kind 
are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  upon  the  front  of  the 
former  of  which  one  of  the  paps  of  the  breast  stai  remains^ 
like  a  high  button,  to  which  the  shoulder-plates  were  fasteneil 
which  held  the  back  and  breast  together. 

From  these  facts  a  general  notion  will  be  gathered  of  the 
kind  of  body-armour  used  among  the  antient  nations.  But 
as  to  the  minute  varieties  of  it,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
statues,  or  upon  gems,  couxs,  vases,  and  other  representa* 
tions,  exhibiting  the  differences  and  peculiarities  which  ex- 
isted, according  to  the  time,  the  country,  or  the  progress  of 
improvement  among  the  people,  the  details  would  be  end- 
less. Some  of  the  most  important  fecU  wiU  be  mentioned 
under  the  proper  heads,  such  as  Shield,  Hblmkt,  &o. 

Upon  the  history  of  defensive  armour,  as  it  was  worn  itt 
England,  we  shall  be  more  minute.  The  early  Britons  aie 
believed  to  have  used  none  except  the  shield.  Sir  Samuel 
Meynck,  on  the  authority  of  Aneurin,  the  British  bard 
says,  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  under  Hengist  and  others* 
wore  many  of  them  loricae  of  leather  and  four-oomered  hel- 
mets. This  armour,  he  thinks,  was  probably  acquired 
through  the  alliance  of  their  fathers  with  the  •  Romans^ 
under  Carausius  and  his  successors.  Aneurin  says  that 
Hen^st  wore  scale-armour.  A  very  early  illuminated  ma- 
nuscript in  the  Harleian  Collection,  No.  603,  represents  a 
warrior  exactly  answering  this  description.  Drawings  of  tba 
eighth  century  represent  the  Anglo-Saxon  soldier  without 
any  other  defensive  armoiv  than  the  shield  and  helmet* 
which  latter.  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick  remarks,  seems,  in  gene- 
ral, to  have  been  notliing  more  than  leather,  and  is  often: 
omitted  even  in  representations  of  battles.  His  offensive 
arms  are  the  swoi-d  and  the  spear.  The  form  of  the  shield 
at  this  period  is  always  oval ;  it  is  usually  surrounded  by 
a  broad  rim  on  the  outside,  and  has  a  sharp  boss  projecting: 
from  the  middle,  both  of  metal ;  the  materials  were  woodt! 
covered  with  leather.  One  of  the  laws  of  iEthelatan  pre:- 
hibits  the  making  of  shields  of  sheep  s-skin,  under  the 
penalty  of  thirty  shillings.  The  helmet,  as  it  is  oommonly 
represented  in  drawings  of  this  ara,  appears  to  have  beeit 
nothing  more  than  a  cap  of  leather,  with  the  fur  turned, 
outwards ;  but  personages  of  rank  had  one  of  a  conical  fornk 
made  of  metal  and  gilt. 

When  the  tunic  supplanted  the  lorica.  Sir  Samuel  Mey 
rick  observes,  the  Roman  pectoral  was  still  retained,  and 
called  halx-beajih  or  beojij,  •  neck-guard ; '  bjieoj-r-bcben,. 
•  defence  for  the  breast ; '  and  bjieojt-jiocc,  •  breast-plate.* 
It  may  be  seen  on  a  warrior  in  an  illumination  in  a  manu^ 
script  of  the  (Dottonian  Library,  marked  Tiberius^  B.  v.,  in 
which  the  resemblance  to  the  Roman  pectoral  is  quite  mani^ 
fest.  The  Saxon  authors,  he  continues  {Crit,  Inquiry  into 
Ant,  Armour,  Introd.  p.  Ixiii.),  are  by  no  means  exphcit 
with  respect  to  the  form  or  materials  of  the  breast-guards^ 
but  the  epithet  applied  to  such  as  were  of  metal  is  'rigid.* 
Others  are  mentioned  which  are  said  to  have  been  •  rough 
or  shaggy,'  so  that  we  may  suppose  them  to  have  been 
formed  of  wool  or  hair,  or  perhaps  of  undressed  hides. 

Notwithstanding  these  remarks,  the  word  lorica  fre- 
quently occurs  in  the  writings  of  the  most  eminent  Saxoa 
authors,  and  sometimes  is  mentioned  in  terms  which  might 
imply  that  it  was  made  of  metal.  Aldhelm,  who  lived  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  century,  in  some  enigmatical 
lines  {Poet.nonnulla,  12mo.  Mogunt  1601,  p.  51,  De'Lori- 
ca),  speaks  of  a  warrior's  vesture  which  feared  not  darts 
drawn  from  the  long  quivers : — 

• En  I  vettU  valgi  •ermone  vooabor : 

Splcula  nou  Tereor  longi*  exempto  pharetrb.' 

Whether  this  was  the  scaled-armour,  such  as  worn  by 
Hengist,  or  that  made  of  flat-rings  in  the  Phrygian  style 
fas  designated  in  Hopes  Costume),  is  not  quite  clear.  Ixk 
an  illunaination,  however,  of  the  eighth  century,  a  king- 
habited  in  a  tunic  covered  with  flat  rings  occurs ;  and  in 
another  manuscript  of  that  period  simuar  armour  oocors.. 
(See  the  Cottonian  MSS.,  Claud.  B.  iv.,  and  Cleopatra,  C. 
viii.)  The  Saxon  authors  call  this  pehjiynjeb  bvjin,  or 
'ringed  byme.'  Some  illuminations  seem  to  show  that  th» 
rings  were  worn  edgewbe,  (compare  the  MS.  Cleopatra,  C, 
viii.),  and  in  either  case  the  name  is  equally  apphcable. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  ninth  century,  the  corimii^ 
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or  coiieinniu  wii  thA  annoiir  generally  used,  and  appears 
frequently  in  the  drawings  of  that  period.  It  was  formed 
of  hides  cut  into  the  resemblance  of  leaves,  and  covering 
one  another ;  sometimes  all  of  one  colour,  as  blue,  &c., 
and  sometimes  of  two,  as  brown  and  orange;  the  upper 
part  being  of  the  one,  while  that  which  covers  the  thighs 
is  of  the  other.  It  should  be  observed,  that  the  Saxon 
b\7me,  originally  in  shape  like  a  tunic,  became  in*  form 
afterwards  a  complete  cuirass,  sitting  close  to  the  body, 
and  generally  terminating  with  it.  Alcuin  (De  Offlc,  Divin.) 
speaks  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  military  tunics  of  linen  in  the 
following  terms.  'The  soldiers  are  accustomed  to  wear 
linen  tunics,  so  well  fitted  to  their  hmbs  as  to  enable  them, 
with  the  utmost  expedition,  to  direct  the  dart,  poise  the 
shield,  wield  the  sword,*  &c.  The  weight  of  the  ringed 
byrne  seems  to  have  been  found  a  great  impediment  to 
activity.  Hence,  when  Harold,  in  1063,  obtained  immediate 
and  decisive  success  over  the  Welsh,  it  was  owing  to  the 
chansre  of  armour  among  his  soldiers.  He  had  observed 
that  these  mountaineers  could  not  be  pursued  to  their  fast- 
nesses by  his  troops  when  clad  in  ringed  tunics,  and  he 
therefore  commanaed  them  to  use  their  antient  leather 
suits,  which  would  not  impede  their  activity.  (Ingulf\is,  fol. 
68.    Job.  Sarisb.  De  Nugxs  Curiahum,  lib.  vi.  c.  vi.  p.  1 85.) 

The  Saxon  artists,  it  ap^iears,  made  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  c\  neheaim,  or  royal  helmet,  and  the  crown.  The 
monarch  is  depicted  by  them,  in  his  court  and  in  the  field 
of  battle,  with  the  same  kind  of  head-covering,  even  when 
every  other  part  of  his  dress  is  marked  with  decisive  varia- 
tion :  but  upon  the  figure  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  his 
great  seal,  the  diadem  is  evidently  put  on  a  helmet.  The 
casque  of  the  nobility  is  usually  pointed  in  the  form  of  a 
oone,  and  made  of  brass  or  some  other  metal.  In  the  two 
succeeding  centuries  its  shape  is  the  same ;  but  it  is  orna- 
mented with  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  is  improved  by 
the  addition  of  a  small  piece  to  protect  the  nose,  called  a 
nasal.  (See  an  illumination  in  the  Cottonian  MS.,  Tiberius, 
B.v.) 

Leg-guards  are  decidedly  mentioned  by  the  early  Saxon 
writers ;  but  they  uniformly  appear  to  have  been  made  of 
twisted  pieces  of  woollen  cloth,  coming  from  within  the 
shoe,  and  wound  round  the  les^  to  the  top  of  the  calves,  in 
imitation  of  the  hay-bands  used  by  their  rude  ancestors. 

The  shield  still  continued  oval,  and  indeed  until  the 
Norman  conquest ;  but  it  differed  from  time  to  time  greatly 
in  dimensions,  especially  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centu- 
ries, in  the  drawings  of  which  times  it  appears  of  various 
sixes,  firom  a  magnitude  sufficient  to  cover  the  head  and  body, 
to  a  diameter  not  greater  than  a  foot  and  a  half.  This  varia- 
tion is  farther  supported  by  historical  testimony,  for  we  find 
mention  made  of  '  little  shields,*  and  '  smaller  shields.* 
In  the  will  of  iEthels tan,  dated  1015,  the  shoulder-shield 
is  included  among  the  legacies,  and  it  is  distinguished  from 
the  target.  It  was  probably  of  the  larger  sort,  and  received 
its  appellation  fh>m  heitig  usually  slung  upon  the  shoulder. 

when  the  Danes  made  their  first  appearance  in  England, 
Sir  Samuel  Meyrick  says,  they  seem  to  have  had  no  other 
armour  than  a  broad  collar,  which  encircled  their  chest  and 
the  lower  part  of  their  neck,  or  a  small  thorax  of  flat  rings, 
with  greaves,  or  rather  shin- pieces,  of  stout  leather.  About 
Canute's  time,  the  Anglo- Danes  adopted  a  new  species  of 
armour,  which,  he  thinks,  ^they  probably  derived  from 
their  kinsmen,  the  Normans.  This  consisted  of  a  tunic, 
with  a  hood  for  the  head,  and  long  sleeves,  and  what  were 
afterwards  called  chausses,  ue,  pantaloons,  covering  also  the 
feet,  all  of  which  were  coated  with  perforated  lozenges  of 
steel,  called,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  meshes  of  a  net, 
macles,  or  mascles.  They  wore,  too,  a  helmet,  or  skullcap, 
in  the  shape  of  a  curvilinear  cone,  having  on  its  apex  a 
round  knob,  under  which  were  painted  the  rays  of  a  star. 
This  helmet  had  a  large  broad  nas^,  to  protect  the  nose, 
and  the  hood  was  drawn  up  over  the  mouth,  and  attached 
to  it,  so  that  the  only  exposed  parts  were  the  eyes.  The 
authority  for  these  observations  is  the  manuscript  in  the 
British  Museum  commonly  called  Canute's  Prayer-book. 
Spears,  swords,  and  battle-axes,  or  bipennes,  were  the 
offensive  arms,  and  the  shield  remained  as  before. 

Such  had  been  the  state  of  armour  in  Britain  when 
William  led  his  army  of  Normans  and  Flemings  to  the 
victory  at  Hastinj^. 

From  this  period,  the  great  seals  of  our  kings,  those 
of  the  greater  barons,  and  monumental  effigies,  give  the 
outline  of  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the  fashions  of 


armoor.  The  great  seal  of  William  the  Conquem  m 
presents  him  on  one  side  seated  on  a  throne,  upon  the 
other  he  is  in  a  hauberk  apparently  of  rings  set  edgewise, 
which  kind  of  armour  had  been  used  by  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
The  Norman  body-armour  represented  in  the  Bayeux 
tapestry  is  of  two  kinds ;  one  of  rings  or  mascles.  sewn  flat 
on  the  vesture ;  the  other  of  leather.  The  helmets  are 
conical,  and  have  the  nasal.  The  ring-armour  of  the 
Bayeux  tapestry  forms  both  breeches  and  jacket  at  the  same 
time :  *  this,*  says  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick,  *  I  take  to  be  the 
haubergeon,  as  there  are  some  few  speeimens  of  the  tunic 
or  hauberk,  and  both  being  mentioned  in  the  Roman  deRou. 
This  opinion,*  he  adds,  '  is  further  strengthened  by  a  spe- 
cimen of  this  curiously  shaped  armour  existing  on  a  monu- 
ment in  Ireland  as  late  as  the  time  of  Edward  III.  It 
appears  to  have  been  put  on  by  first  drawing  it  on  the 
thighs,  where  it  sits  wide,  and  then  putting  the  anns  into 
the  sleeves,  which  hang  loosely,  reaching  not  much  below 
the  elbow,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Saxon  flat-ringed  tunic : 
the  hood  attached  to  it  was  then  brought  up  over  the  head, 
and  the  opening  on  the  chest  covered  by  a  square  piece, 
through  which  were  passed  straps,  that  fastened  behind, 
hanging  down  with  tasselled  terminations,  as  did  also  the 
strap  which  drew  the  hood,  or  capuchon,  as  it  was  called, 
tight  round  the  forehead  This  is  evident  in  several  figures 
in  the  Bayeux  tapestry ;  but  the  manner  in  which  the  armour 
was  put  on  and  fastened  is  best  shown  where  William  is  arm- 
ing Harold.  The  Duke  of  Normandy  is  there  represented 
as  placing  the  helmet  on  the  head  of  the  Saxon  earl  with  his 
left  hand,  while  his  right  is  busied  making  tight  a  strap, 
which  is  drawn  through  the  rings  on  the  breast  of  the  latter. 
No  examples  of  such  shaped  armour  in  England  occur 

Ereviously  or  in  any  subsequent  reign ;  but  it  appears  to 
ave  been  introduced  into  Ireland,  and  worn  in  that  country, 
as  has  been  above  observed,  as  late  as  the  time  of  Edward 
III. ;  nor  does  any  distinguishing  name  seem  to  have  been 
applied  to  it :  hence  I  conclude  that  it  is  what  Wace  calls  the 
haubergeon,  in  his  description  of  the  appearance  at  the  battle 
of  Hastings  of  Bishop  Odo,  the  conqueror's  half-brother.'  The 
legs  of  the  figures  in  the  tapestry  are,  generally  speaking, 
bound  with  bands  of  difforont  colours,  rising  out  of  the  shoe 
in  the  antient  Saxon  manner ;  but,  in  some  instances,  and 
where  the  hauberk  is  worn,  they  appear  covered  with  mail 
to  the  ankles.  Such,  however,  is  tne  case  only  with  the 
most  distinguished  characters,  as  William,  Odo,  Eustace,  &c. 
This  covering  for  the  legs,  according  to  William  of  Malmes* 
bury,  was  called  heu^  or  hose ;  whence  Robert  of  Normandy, 
being  rather  short-legged,  we  are  told  by  Ordericus  Vitalis, 
his  contemporary,  was  often  called  by  his  father  Curt-hose. 
The  shield,  as  depicted  in  the  tapestry,  and  introduced  by 
the  Normans,  was  of  a  very  peculiar  form.  It  has  been 
called  heater-shield  and  kite- shield  by  modem  antiquaries, 
from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  those  familiar  objects; 
but  by  the  Normans  themselves  it  was  merely  termed  eecu^ 
from  the  Latin,  ecutum.  While  in  the  tapestry  most  of  the 
Saxon  shields  are  represented  round  or  oval,  with  a  central 
boss,  as  in  the  illuminations  of  that  people,  there  is  no 
instance  of  a  Norman  with  any  other  tnan  the  long  kite- 
shaped  shield. 

The  armour  of  the  reign  of  William  Rufus  remained  pre- 
cisely tlie  same  as  in  that  of  the  Conqueror ;  and  we  have 
no  new  specimen  of  any  part,  except  the  chapel  de  fer. 
This  appears  on  the  seal  of  Rufus,  and  resembles  a  Tartar 
cap,  being  a  cone  which  projects  beyond  the  head. 

The  great  seal  of  Henry  I.  represents  that  king  in  ringed- 
armour.  Other  specimens  of  his  time  occur  in  the  ena 
melled  copper  of  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  engraved  by  Sto- 
thard,  and  described  by  John  of  Marmoustier,  and  in  a 
representation  of  similar  date,  engraved  by  Strutt,  in  his 
Dresses  and  Habits  qfthe  People  of  England,  from  a  manu- 
script in  the  possession  of  the  late  Francis  Douce,  Esq. 

In  the  reign  of  Stephen,  what  is  called  tegulated  armour 
appears  to  have  prevailed,  which  consisted  of  several  little 
plates,  covering  each  other  in  the  manner  of  tiles,  and  sewn 
upon  a  hauberk,  without  sleeves  or  hood.  The  seal  of 
Richard  Fitzhugh,  Earl  of  Chester,  engraved  in  the  Vetusta 
Monumenta  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  affords  a  fine 
specimen  of  this  kind  of  hauberk.  The  nasal  of  the  helmet 
appears  to  have  been  disused  toward  the  close  of  this  reign ; 
though,  upon  his  great  seal,  Stephen  is  represented  with  it. 

Henry  II.  is  represented  upon  his  great  seal  in  a  flat- 
ringwl  hftulterk,  wrviring  a  conical  helmet  without  a  nasal. 
Tlie  tlat  diig^,  Uo w«f er,  gave  way  soon  tiiier^e  commence 
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mMit  of  bis  reign*  tnd  the  hauberk  with  rings  set  eilgewise 
oame  into  general  fashion.  The  shape  of  the  shield  became 
somewhat  shortened,  and  often  more  angular  on  each  side 

at  the  top.  ,      V    t_   *  • 

Richard  I.,  in  his  first  seal,  appears  m  a  hauberk  of  nngs 
set  edgewise,  from  under  which  falls  the  drapery  of  his 
tunic ;  in  the  second  seal  he  has  the  same  without  drapery ; 
in  both  he  is  represented  with  chausses;  in  the  first, 
wearing  a  conical  helmet,  but  with  its  apex  somewhat 
loanded ;  in  the  second,  with  a  cylindrical  one,  surmounted 
by  the  fdantorgeniita  (or  broom-plant)  in  reference  to  his 
name,  and  haying  an  aventaille  or  plate  to  protect  the  face. 

The  great  se^  of  John  affords  the  first  example  of  an 
English  king  wearing  a  surcoat ;  it  is  put  over  a  hauberk 
of  rings  set  edgewise.  Surooats  are  supposed  to  have  ori- 
ginated with  the  Crusaders,  for  the  purpose  of  distinguish- 
uig  the  many  different  nations  serving  under  the  banner 
of  the  cross,  and  to  throw  a  veil  over  the  iron  armour,  so 
apt  to  heat  excessively  when  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun.  Besides  the  surcoat,  the  hauketon  was  a  military 
garment  in  great  esteem  during  this  reign.  Thus,  in  a 
wardrobe  account  dated  in  1212,  we  find  a  pound  of  cotton 
was  expended  in  stuffing  an  aketon  belonging  to  King  John, 
which  cost  twelve  pence,  and  the  quilting  of  the  same  was 
barged  at  twelve  pence  more.  John  is  represented  with  a 
cylindrical  helmet,  but  without  any  covering  over  his  face. 
The  monument  in  the  Temple  church  ascribed  to  Oeofirey 
de  Magnavilla,  or  Mandeville,  which  appears  to  be  about 
this  period,  has  one  very  similar,  but  with  a  nasal  and 
cheek-pieces. 

Henry  III.*s  great  seals  afford  us  the  earliest  speci- 
men of  the  auvragei  de  pourpointerie,  which  came  more 
into  fiishion  toward  the  latter  part  of  his  reign.  His  hau- 
berk and  chausses  are  of  this  padded  work,  stitched.  On 
his  first  seal  his  helmet  is  represented  as  with  the  visor  or 
aperture  for  sight,  not  in  the  aventaille,  but  in  the  helmet 
itself,  while  the  latter  has  merely  perforations  for  the  breath, 
and  is  therefore  fixed  at  the  lower  part  His  second  seal 
exhibits  him  in  a  cyUndrical  helmet  of  a  more  perfect  form, 
the  aventaille,  which  contains  both  the  before-mentioned  con- 
veniences, being  apparently  made  to  open  and  shut  by  means 
of  hinges  and  a  clasp.  This  seal  of  Henry  III.  also  repre- 
sents him  in  a  surcoat.  A  remarkable  monumental  effigy  of 
a  knight  of  this  reign,  in  the  armour  of  rings  set  edgewise, 
occurs  in  the  chur<£  of  Malvern  in  Worcestershire.  The 
monumental  figure  of  Richard  LongespAe,  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
who  died  in  1224,  is  another  specimen.  '  The  horse  soldiers, 
at  this  time,*  says  Sir  S.  Meyrick,  '  consisted  of  the  heavv 
oavalry,  who  were  the  knights,  and  completely  covered  witn 
mail,  or,  as  Matthew  Paris  expresses  it,  ad  unguem  artmitos, 
the  face  and  left  hand  excepted.*  In  a  manuscript,  entitled 
7%«  Live*  of  the  Offae,  written  by  Matthew  Paris  (MS.  Cotton. 
Nero,  D.  i.),  and  of  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  the  knights  appear 
generally  in  gamboised  armour  (padded  work,  stitched),  with 
surcoats,  and  wearing  shin-pieces  or  greaves  of  steel.  One, 
however,  is  in  a  hauberk,  with  hood  and  chausses  of  flat  con- 
tiguous rings,  and  probably  this  is  the  latest  example  of  such 
armour  being  worn.  Some  appear  with  visors,  consisting  of 
a  convex  plate  of  steel,  on  which  is  a  cross,  with  perforations 
for  the  sight,  and  punctures  for  the  breath,  tied  upon  the  hood. 
Others  have  a  nasal  skullcap,  though  not  the  latest  represen- 
tation of  this  defence ;  and  others  the  cylindrical  helmet 
common  to  this  period.  The  helmets  of  the  kings  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  by  a  crown  at  top.  They  have  all, 
too,  those  coverings  for  the  knees  called  poleyns.  This 
word  is  often  erroneously  confounded  with  poulaines,  which 
were  the  long  points  at  the  toes  of  shoes,  worn  in  Richard  II. *8 
time,  as  well  as  anterior  ;  but  we  learn  from  the  following 
passage  from  Carolus  Blessensis,  in  Lobineau*s  Hut,  Bre- 
tagne,  vol.  ii.  p.  566,  that  they  were  for  the  knees :  •  Fecit 
sibi  per  Oliverium  auferri  &  genibus  polenas,  et  antebrachia 
^  brachiis  :*  He  caused  Oliver  to  take  the  poleyns  from  his 
knees,  and  the  vambraces  from  his  arms.'  Pourpointing,  or 
elaborate  stitching,  it  appears,  became  at  this  time  a  trade, 
and  there  were  several  pourpointers  in  Paris  and  London. 
The  use  of  the  pourpoint  seems  greatly  to  have  gained 
ground,  and  the  military  in  the  delineations  of  this  and  the 
next  reign  are  almost  constantly  depicted  in  it.  Sir  Samuel 
Meyrick  says, '  it  has  been  observed,  that  in  the  illumina- 
tions of  this  period,  the  archers  are  represented  wearing 
leathern  vests  over  their  hauberks  of  edge-ringed  mail. 
These  appear  to  have  been  the  jaok  in  its  primary  form, 
which  originated  with  the  English*  and  which  afterwards 


assumed  a  shape  so  cnmbersoiiie.  From  the  Ckmmde  of 
Bertranddu  Cruesdin,  composed  about  the  time  of  Richard  II.» 
we  learn  that  it  continued  to  be  worn  over  the  hauberk,  for 
he  says, '  S'avoitchascun  un  iacque  pardessus  son  haubert,* 
—  each  had  a  jack  above  his  nauberk.    This  small  vest  was 
called  jacket,  and  in  the  Latin  of  the  time,  jo^utf /ofitM,  as 
was  the  jacque,  jacqttemardu$  and  jacobue.   The  menu  men  t 
of  Eudode  Arsic,  who  died  about  the  latter  part  of  this  reign, 
seems  to  represent  him  in  the  jaeque.     He  is  clad  in  mail, 
and  wears  this  garment,  which  is  made  with  sleeves,  sits  close 
to  the  body,  is  buttoned  down  the  front,  and  has  a  puckered 
skirt  reaching  to  the  knees.   In  later  times  it  was  generally 
of  leather,  for  Coquillart,  an  old  French  writer,  *  sur  lee 
Droite  nouveaux,  describes  it  as  of  chamois,  extending  to 
the  knees,  and  stuffed  with  flocks,  so  as  to  be  a  kind  of 
pourpoint    During  the  latter  part  of  this  reign,  the  shape 
of  the  helmet  underwent  a  partial  change,  taking  the  form 
of  a  truncated  cone  on  the  top  of  a  cylinder :  the  apertures 
for  the  sight  were  horicontal,  and  pierced  in  the  transverse 
part  of  a  cross  that  ornamented  ths  front.    The  crusade  in 
this  reign,  says  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick,  seems  to  have  intro- 
duced a  new  and  most  ingenious  species  of  armour,  proba^ 
bly  of  Asiatic  discovery,  and  still  worn  by  those  nations  at  the 
present  day.    This  was  the  interlaced  rings,  which,  as  de- 
pendent on  each  other,  did  not  require  to  be  sewn  to' an 
under  garment.    The  earliest  specimen  he  considers  to  be 
the  monumental  effigy  of  De  Tlsle,  in  Rampton  church, 
Cambridgeshire,  which  exhibits  him  in  the  flat  coif  worn 
during  the  greater  part  of  this  reign,  but  made,  as  well  as 
his  hauberk  and  chausses,  of  interiaced  chain.    The  shape 
of  his  shield,  however,  is  that  of  the  close  of  Henry  Ill.'s 
reign,  and,  with  his  surcoat,  is  ornamented  with  his  armorial 
bearings.    The  chapel  defer  continued  to  be  used  in  this 
reign.      The  chanfron,  or  armour  for  the  horse*s  head 
and  face,  first  occurs  in  the  clause-roll  of  the  fifty-fourth 
Henry  III. 

Considerable  improvements  were  made  in  armour  during 
the  reigns  of  the  first  three  Edwards.  Ailettes,  or  shoulder- 

Jieces,  appear  to  have  been  introduced  in  that  of  Edward  I. 
n  Edward  II.*s  time,  armour  appears  to  have  assumed 
a  mixed  character,  being  neither  altogether  mail  nor 
wholly  plate.  Armuree  defer,  toward  the  close  of  this  reign, 
became  the  distinctive  term,  among  the  French  writers, 
fbr  plate-armour.  The  Florentine  annals,  says  Sir  Samuel 
Meyrick,  consider  the  year  1315  as  remarkable  for  a  new 
regulation  in  armour,  by  which  every  horseman  who  went  to 
battle  was  to  have  his  helmet,  breastplate,  gauntlets,  cuisses, 
and  jambes  all  of  iron,  a  precaution  which  was  taken  on 
account  of  the  disadvantages  tibeir  cavalry  had  suffered 
from  wearing  light  armour  at  the  battle  of  Catino ;  but  this 
usage  did  not  find  its  way  into  general  practice  in  Europe 
for  at  least  ten  years  after.  The  seal  of  Edward  Prince  of 
Wales,  afterwards  King  Edward  III.,  represents  him  with 
ailettes  on  which  are  his  arms,  in  the  same  manner  as  Ed- 
mund Crouchback  is  exhibited  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
in  a  missal  belonging  to  the  late  Francis  Douce,  Esq.  What 
is  curious  in  this  is  the  early  representation  of  the  marae- 
lieres,  or  pieces  put  on  the  breast,  from  which  depended 
chains,  one  of  which  was  attached  to  the  sword-hilt,  and  the 
other  to  the  scabbard.  The  armour  at  the  close  of  this 
reign  may  be  seen  in  an  initial  letter  of  a  grant  fVom  King 
Edward  II.,  constituting  his  brother,  Thomas  de  Brotherton, 
Marshal  of  England.  (See  the  MS.  in  the  Cottonian  Library, 
Nero,  D.  vi.)  In  the  chancel  of  Ash  church,  in  Kent,  is  the 
monumental  effigy  of  a  knight  which  exhibits  still  further 
the  progress  toward  plate-armour. 

Tne  helmet  on  the  seal  of  Edward  II.  is  of  a  cylindrical 
form,  with  a  grated  or  pierced  aventaille  and  visor  attached : 
a  clasp  which  fastens  this  on  the  right  side  is  very  visible, 
and  it  is  probable  that  on  the  other  it  was  retained  by  hinges. 
It  was  very  much  the  custom  during  this  reign  to  wear  over 
the  armour  the  cointisse,  or  surcoat,  ornamented  with  the 
warrior's  arms. 

The  monumental  effigy  of  John  of  Eltham,  who  died  in. 
1329,  exhibits  the  fashion  in  which  armour  was  worn  at  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Edward  HI. ;  similar  to 
which  is  the  figure  on  the  monument  of  a  knight  in  Ifleld 
church,  in  Sussex.  The  splendid  manner,  it  is  observed,  in 
which  some  of  the  knights  of  this  period  chose  to  have  their 
armour  made  proved  sometimes  fatal  to  them.  Froissart 
tells  us,  that  •  Raymond,  nephew  to  Pope  Clement,  was 
taken  prisoner,  but  was  afterwards  put  to  death  fbr  his 
beautiful  armour.*    The  monument  op-9ir  Oliver  Ingham^ 
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ttlngbtm  ebureb,  in  Nor&lk,  wbo  died  iu  1343»  shows 
the  furthmr  gradual  pfogress  of  mixed  armour.  His  monu- 
ment also  affords  us  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  the 
justing  helmet  of  this  time,  surmounted  hy  its  crest — an 
owl  with  wings  oKpanded.  Th«  equestrian  statue  of  Bemaho 
Visconti,  at  Milan,  engraved  in  the  Arohi&ologia,  vol.  xviii 
pi.  xil  xiii.  xiv.  with  its  details,  affords  a  magnifioent  spe- 
cimen of  the  mixed  armour  used  at  this  time  upon  the  con- 
tinent. Moveable  visors  attached  to  the  bacinets  (or  skull- 
caps in  the  form  of  a  bason)  appear  to  have  come  in  about 
the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  The  Black  Prince's 
monument  at  Canterbury,  who  died  in  1360,  is  another  spe- 
cimen of  the  period.  The  monument  of  Humphry  de  Bohun, 
Earl  of  Hereford,  in  1367,  Sir  Samuel  Meynck  observes,  is 
the  earliest  specimen  of  plate-armour  with  taces,  or  over- 
lapping plates  to  envelope  the  abdomen,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  breastplate,  without  any  surcoat.  It  was  not  till  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.  that  this  practice  became  general.  Hum- 
phrey de  Bohun  wears  plate  over  the  insteps,  but  the  rest 
of  his  feet  is  covered  with  chain. 

The  reigns  of  Richard  II.  and  Henry  IV,  were  still  more 
distinguished  by  the  increased  ornament  of  armour.  The 
armourers  of  Italy  were  much  employed  at  this  time  by  the 
English  nobility.  When  Henry,  Earl  of  Derby,  proposed 
the  combat  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  at  Coventiy,  he  sent 
to  Galeazzo,  Duke  of  Milan,  for  armour,  who  gave  the 
knight  who  bore  Henry*s  message  not  only  the  choice  of 
aU  nis  armour,  but  sent  with  him  to  England  four  of  the 
best  armourers  of  Milan  to  give  personal  attendance  upon 
Henry  for  his  equipment  Chauoer,  noticing  a  tournament 
at  this  period,  says, 

'  Ther  mayst  tboQ  im  devising  of  haraeis 
So  uuoouth  and  to  riche,  and  vroughl  so  well 
Of  goldsmithry.  of  brou^ag,  and  of  stele; 
The  shelde*  brifhte,  testerM,  and  trappuret ; 
Oold-hewef  lielmes,  haubetkiM,  cote-armuret.' — v,  S48S. 

Soon  after  the  year  1400,  chain-mail  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  disused ;  and  the  complete  armour  of  plate  adopted. 
Henry  V.  is  so  represented  on  his  great  seal,  as  well  as  in 
one  of  the  illuminations  of  the  celebrated  Bedford  Missal ; 
in  the  latter  he  is  represented  being  armed  by  one  of  his 
esquires.  Black  armour  was  at  this  period  often  used  for 
mourning.  Henry  IV.  is  constantly  represented  in  black 
armour  in  the  illuminations  to  the  celebrated  manuscript  on 
7%€  Deposition  qf  Richard  IL^  preserved  in  the  Harleian 
Collection. 

A  more  splendid  specimen  ef  armour  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.,  than  that  represented  on  the  effigy  of  Richard  Beau- 
champ,  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  the  Beauchamp  Chapel  at 
Warwick,  will  not  be  found  anywhere  ;  he  died  in  1439. 

The  fashion  of  armour  prevalent  through  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  may  be  judgea  of  from  that  monarches  great 
seal,  and  from  the  monumental  effigy  of  Sir  John  Crosby, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Helen,  without  Bishopsgate,  in  London, 
The  latter  died  in  )475.  Soon  after  this  time,  numerous 
specimens  of  armour  occur  with  immense  elbow-plates; 
these  continued  till  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

The  perfection  of  plate  armour  is  supposed  to  have  been 
attained  in  the  reign  of  Richard  III. 

A  fine  and  singular  suit  of  armour,  which  undoubtedly 
belonged  to  King  Henry  VII.,  is  still  preserved  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  is  considered  the  greatest  curiosity  in 
that  colleciion ;  it  is  accompanied  by  a  chanfron,  manefaire, 
and  poitral  of  the  same  period,  for  arming  the  horse. 

Fluted  armour  was  sometimes  used  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII. ;  this  fashion  is  supposed  to  have  come  from  Germany, 

Drawings  of  various  military  figures  of  the  middle  of  King 
Henry  VIII.'s  reign,  made  at  the  time,  occur  in  the  Cotto- 
nian  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum  marked  Augustus 
II.,  and  amongst  them  Henry  himself  in  armour.  A  great 
deal  of  the  armour  of  this  period  had  devices,  arms,  &c. 
stamped  or  engraved  upon  it ;  and  some  was  damasquinSe, 
or  inlayed  with  gold. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  a  slight  change  took  place  in 
the  form  of  the  breast-plate,  which  was  again  a  little 
changed  in  the  reign  of  Mary.  During  Elizabeth's  reign, 
no  great  alteration  took  place.  *  But  armour  cap-d-pie,'  says 
Sir  Samuel  Meyrick, '  began  to  fall  into  disrepute  soon  after 
the  accession  of  King  James  I.,  and,  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  reign,  the  jambs  or  steel  coverings  for  the  legs  were 
almost  wholly  laid  aside.'  At  Strawberry  Hill,  there  is  a 
suit  of  armour  said  to  have  belonged  to  Francis  I.  of  France, 
which  Sir  Samuel  Merrick  ascribes  to  the  reign  of  James. 
It  is  embossed  and  gilt,  and  is  considered  to  be  probably 


on«  of  the  lataat  speoimena  of  armour  with  railed  Sgwfi 
upon  it. 

King  Charles  I.  is  continually  represented  in  armour, 
and  he  took  great  pains  to  hrin^  about  a  uniformity  in  the 
fashion  of  armour  among  his  officers  and  soldiers.  But  the 
troubles  of  his  reign,  and  the  success  of  the  levellers  of  that 
period,  caused  a  material  alteration,  so  that  soon  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Protectorate  we  find  the  helmet  and 
cuirass  only  worn ;  the  latter  consisting  of  a  breast  and  ba<;k 
plate.  The  wearing  of  armour  to  the  knees  continued  only 
'  to  the  time  of  Cromwell.  The  cuirass  and  a  kind  of  helmet, 
however,  are  still  retained  amongst  us  for  the  royal  regii 
ments  of  Life  Guards ;  and  have,  likewise,  been  resumed  in 
the  armies  both  of  the  French  and  Germans. 

For  this  account  of  armour,  various  works  have  been  eon« 
suited— Grose's  Treatise;  Goughs  SeviUchral  Monumtrnts^ 
&c. ;  but  the  chief  outline  has  been  taken  from  Sir  Samuel 
Meyrick's  Critical  Inquiry  into  Antient  Armour  as  it  eoh 
isted  in  Europe,  but  oarticularly  in  England,  from  iha 
Norman  Conquest  to  the  Reign  qf  Charles  II.  The  collec* 
tion  of  antient  armour  possessed  oy  that  gentleman's  son  at 
Goodrich  Court,  in  Herefordshire,  and  his  own  extensive  re» 
searches,  have  supplied  more  information  upon  the  subject 
than  it  is  probable  could  have  been  given  by  any  other 
writer. 

The  reader  who  wishes  for  further  information  may  con* 
suit  Sir  Samuel  Mevrick's  Engraved  Illustrations  of  An- 
tient Armour  from  the  Collection  at  Goodrich  Court,  2  voU, 
fol.  Oxford,  1 830,  where  (pi.  iv.  to  x.)  a  series  of  tournament 
armour  of  successive  dates,  from  1458  to  1586,  is  exhibited, 

Bordeaux  steel  is  frequently  mentioned  b^  Froissart  a| 
excellent  for  armour.  Felippo  NegroU,  of  Milan,  was  th^ 
eminent  armourer  who  worked  for  Francis  I,  of  France,  and 
the  Emperor  Charles  V. 

Some  remarks  on  the  antient  mode  of  putting  on  armour, 
communicated  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  by  Sir  Samuel 
Meyrick  in  1821  (see  the  ArcfuBologia,  vo].  xx.),  unravel, 
by  the  help  of  an  antient  document,  what  was  previously  an 
enigma.  The  knight  began  with  his  feet  and  clothed  upwards} 
viz.  I.  his  sabatynes,  or  steel  clogs;  2.  the  greaves,  or  shin- 
pieces;  3.  the  cuisses,  or  thigh  -  pieoes ;  4.  the  breech  of 
mail;  5.  the  tuillettes,  or  overlapping  pieces  below  the 
waist ;  6.  the  breast-plate,  or  cuirass ;  7.  the  vambraces.  or 
covers  for  the  arms;  8.  the  rere-braces,  or  arri^re-bras,  tha 
covering  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  arm  to  the  shoulder  { 
9.  the  gauntlets ;  10.  then  the  dagger  was  hung;  11.  the 
short  sword;  12.  the  cloak,  or  coat,  which  was  worn  ovei 
the  armour;  1 3.  the  bacinet ;  14.  the  long  sword;  15.  tb4 
pennoncel,  held  in  the  left  hand ;  1 6.  the  shield. 

ARMS,  in  a  general  sense,  includes  all  kinds  of  weapons^ 
whether  of  offence  or  defence.  Amons  the  earliest,  we  may 
probably  reckon  the  bow  and  arrow.  It  enabled  man  to  k;U 
wild  animals  for  food  before  its  use  was  required  as  a  weapon 
of  war.  As  a  military  weapon,  it  was  probably  succeeded  by 
the  sling.    Lucretius  says, — 

*  Arma  antiqua,  manua.  luigiaM,  dtntai i|im  fbai*/  &«. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

*  Man*!  earliest  anna  were  Angers,  teeth,  and  nails. 
And  stones,  and  fragments  from  the  branching  wm4s. 
Th«n  flras  and  flames  they  Joined,  detected  eoon ; 
Then  copper  next ;  and  last,  as  lat«>st  traced. 

The  tvrant  iron,  than  the  copper  vein 
Less  freely  ftmnd,  and  sturdisr  to  subdue.' 

Homer  and  Hesiod  tell  us,  that,  in  the  early  ages,  the 
arms  and  instruments  of  the  heroes  were  composed  entii-ely 
of  xdXxbi  {copper),  perhaps  hardened  with  tin.  The  word  is 
commonly  translated  brass,  but  it  could  hardly  have  been  the 
compound  metal  which  we  understand  by  brass.  Defensive 
arms  have  been  already  treated  of  under  Aemouh.  The 
present  article  is  confined  chiefly  to  weapons  of  offence. 

The  Jews  appear  to  have  had  swords,  daggers,  spears, 
javelins,  bows,  arrows,  and  slings :  axes  or  maces  were  also 
used  by  them  as  weapons  of  war. 

Herodotus  (vii.  61-80)  gives  a  minute  description  of  the 
weapons  used  by  most  of  the  different  nations  which  formed 
the  great  army  of  Xerxes.  Amongst  these,  the  Medes  and 
Persians  had  short  spears,  bows,  arrows  made  of  reeds,  and 
daggers ;  the  Assyrians,  besides  spears  and  daggers,  had 
wooden  clubs  knotted  with  uron ;  the  Bactrians  and  Par- 
thians,  hows  made  of  reeds,  and  short  spears ;  the  Arabians 
had  bows,  large,  flexible,  and  cur>'ed  at  the  ends ;  the  JEihio- 
pians,  bows  made  from  the  spath  {viraOri)  of  the  palm,  four 
cubits,  or  six  feet,  long ;  their  arrows  were  short,  and  pointed 
with  sharp  stones  instead  of  iron ;  they  ha^spears  headed 
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tdth  the  sharpened  horns  of  the  dorca$  [See  Aiitblopb, 

L70],  and  knotted  clubs.  The  Libyans  had  their  spears 
rdened  at  the  end  by  fire.  The  Paphlagonians,  Phrv- 
gians,  and  Thracians,  had  spears,  javelins,  and  daggers.  In 
the  Persian  armv  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  we  find  charioU 
armed  with  scythes  mentioned.    (Xenophon,  Anab.  I.  8.) 

The  Grecian  armies  were  composed  of  various  sorts  of  sol- 
diery. In  the  earliest  ages,  as  we  see  from  Homer,  the  chief 
personages  often  fought  in  chariots ;  but  this  practice  seems 
not  to  have  existed  in  the  historical  ages.  The  cavalry  of 
Thessaly  and  that  of  Macedonia  obtained  the  highest  repu- 
tation among  the  Greeks.  It  was  with  this  cavalry  that 
Alexander  mainly  defeated  both  the  troops  of  the  Persian 
kinff  and  those  of  the  rulers  of  the  Penj-ab.  With  the  age 
of  Alexander  elephants  were  brought  into  use,  and  they 
were  employed  both  by  Pyrrhus  the  Greek  King  of  Epirus, 
and  by  Hannibal  also,  in  their  invasions  of  Italy.  The 
Greek  foot  soldiers  were  distinguished  by  the  terms  6irXIrat 
(hfrnUtcd),  those  who  wore  armour,  and  carried  broad  shields 
and  long  spears ;  and  ^tXol  (psiloi),  the  light  troops,  who, 
with  no  other  protection  than  a  helmet,  were  armed  with 
darts,  bows  and  arrows,  or  slings.  The  irtkraffrai  (peltastai), 
who  carried  the  peltfD,  or  narrow-pointed  shields,  «id  spears, 
were  a  species  of  light  troops,  and  considered  as  an  inter- 
mediate kind.  The  heavy-armed  foot  were  the  chief  strength 
of  the  Grecian  armies. 

The  Greek  spears  were  generallv  of  ash,  with  a  leaf- 
shaped  head  of  metal,  and  furnished  with  a  pointed  ferrule 
at  the  butt,  with  which  they  were  stuck  into  the  ground. 
Pausanias  saw  a  spear  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Phaselis, 
said,  according  to  the  legend,  to  have  belonged  to  Achilles, 
the  blade  and  ferule  of  which  were  of  copper.  The  same 
diligent  and  credulous  observer  saw  a  knife  at  Nicomedia, 
altogether  made  of  copper,  which  once  belonged  to  Memnon ; 
that  is,  it  was  a  very  old  knife,  kept  as  a  curious  piece  of 
antiquity.  The  Macedonians  had  a  particularly  long  spear 
called  odptfftra  (sarisaa),  which  was  fourteen  or  sixteen  cubits 
in  length.  (See  Polybius  for  this  extraordinary  length,  and 
the  notes  to  the  Onoma^Hcon  of  Julius  Pollux,  v.  fr&puraa,) 

Swords,  spears,  javelins,  bows,  and  slings,  were  the  of- 
fensive arms  of  the  Romans,  whose  infantry  soldiers  were 
divided  into  hastoH,  who  fought  with  spears;  prina'pest 
who  led  the  van ;  triarii,  the  third  line :  velites,  the  light 
troops ;  fundifores,  the  slingers ;  and  aagittariiy  the  archers. 
Their  cavalry  used  the  javelin  on  horseback.  The  arrows 
of  the  sagittarii  had  not  only  their  pikes  barbed,  but  were 
fhmished  with  little  hooks  just  above,  which  easily  entered 
the  flesh,  but  tore  it  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  draw 
them  out.  What  greatly  contributed  to  render  the  Romans 
masters  of  the  world,  was,  that  as  they  successively  fought 
against  all  nations,  they  renounced  their  own  arms  and  me- 
thods of  fighting  wherever  they  met  with  better.  Romulus, 
after  the  war  with  the  Sabines,  is  said  by  Plutarch  (Romulus, 
21)  to  have  adopted  the  broad  buckler  of  that  nation,  in- 
stead of  the  Argolic  buckler  {aspts  Argolica),  which  the 
Romans  had  used  till  that  time :  a  story  of  UtUe  historical 
value,  but  confirmatory  of  the  opinion  that  the  Romans  im- 
proved their  military  art  by  adopting  the  best  thinss  from 
other  nations,  and  that  they  traced  this  policy  to  the  sup- 
posed origin  of  their  national  existence. 

The  early  Saxons,  previous  to  their  arrival  in  Britain, 
besides  the  buckler  and  dagger,  used  a  sword  bent  in  the 
manner  of  a  scythe ;  but  their  descendants  soon  changed  it 
for  one  that  was  long,  straight,  and  broad,  double-edged, 
and  pointed.  The  ordinary  weapons  of  the  Saxons,  after 
their  arrival  in  our  island,  for  the  infantry,  were  spears, 
axes,  bows  and  arrows,  clubs,  and  swords.  Few  of  the  in- 
fantry had  any  other  defensive  armour  than  small  round 
shields  with  spikes  in  the  centre.  The  cavalry  were  more 
uniformly  armed  with  long  spears  which  they  carried  in 
their  right  hands,  and  swords  which  himg  by  a  belt  on  their 
left  sides. 

The  arms  of  the  Normans  differed  but  little  firom  those  of 
the  Saxons ;  their  spears  or  lances  were  usually  made  of 
some  light  strong  wood,  pointed  with  steel,  very  sharp,  and 
well -tempered;  to  these,  with  the  sword  and  dirk,  they 
added  the  cross-bow,  as  has  been  already  shown  in  the  ar- 
ticle Archbrt.  The  Normans  also  appear  to  have  intro- 
duced a  kind  of  field-artillery,  consisting  of  instruments  or 
machines  from  which  darts  and  stones  were  thrown  to  a 
considerable  distance :  to  which,  also,  they  added  arrows 
headed  with  combustible  matter  for  firing  towns  and  ship- 
pmg. 


Our  military  weapons  were  probably  but  litfle  altered  tiE 
the  time  of  Edward  I.,  when  the  Enghsh  long-bow  seems  to 
have  been  adopted,  or  rather  arrived  at  its  proper  use. 

Gunpowder  was  invented  in  the  thirteentn,  and  the  larger 
sort  of  fire-arms  in  the  fourteenth  century :  these  wiU  be 
separately  treated  of  under  the  head  of  Artillery. 

Portable  or  hand  fire-arms,  to  which  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  at  present,  were  not  invented  till  a  century  later. 
Sir  Samuel  Meyrick,  in  a  Memoir  in  the  Arcfueologia  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  has  collected  most  of  the  scat- 
tered notices  to  be  found  in  military  writers  relating  to  their 
introduction.  He  has,  indeed,  given  the  very  year  of  their 
invention,  upon  the  authority  of  an  eye-witness.  '  It  was 
in  1430,'  says  Bilius,  'that  they  were  contrived  by  the 
Lucquese  when  besieged  by  the  Florentines  ;*  and  we  shall 
find  that  not  only  is  the  credit  of  the  first  conception  of 
these  weapons  due  to  the  Italians,  but  most  of  the  subse- 
quent improvements. 

A  French  translation  of  Quintus  Curtius,  written  in  1468, 
preserved  among  the  Bumey  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum, 
exhibits  two  warriors  in  one  of  its  illuminations,  who  hear 
the  earliest  representations  of  hand  fire-arms  with  which  we 
are  acquaintea :  they  appear  to  be  hand-guns. 


The  following  is  the  enumeration  of  the  different  pieces  of 
portable  firearms  and  their  accompaniments,  almost  all  of 
which  have  been  engraved  by  Skelton,  in  his  Specimens  */ 
Arms  and  Armtmr.  Hand-cannon,  hand-gun,  arquebus, 
arquebus  i  croc,  haquebut,  demi-haque,  musquet,  wheel-lock, 
currier,  snaphaunc^,  caliver,  carabine,  esclopette,  fusil,  mus- 
quetoon,  fowling-piece,  petronel,  blunderbus,  dragon,  hand- 
mortar,  dag,  pistol,  tricker-lock,  fire-lock,  self-loaiding  gun, 
fancv-gun,  musket-arrows,  match-box,  powder-horn  and  flask, 
touch-box,  bandeleers,  cartridges,  patron,  sweynes-feathers, 
and  bayonet.  The  recollection  of  the  fiict,  that  phialcs 
(small  pots)  had  been  sometimes  used  for  casting  the  €rreek 
fire,  was  likely  to  lead  to  some  more  dexterous  invention. 
The  Emperor  Leo,  in  his  Tactics^  ch.  xix.  $  6,  xepJ  vavuaxiac, 
on  seorflght,  describing  the  use  made  of  artificial  fires  in 
vessels  employed  in  pursuit  after  a  naval  battle,  says, '  on 
the  prows  of  such  vessels  were  placed  (ri^n^vc c  {siphonea),  large 
tubes ;  they  were  of  copper,  through  which  these  fires  were 
blown  into  the  enemies*  ships.*  Anna  0>mnena  {Alex. 
1.  xiii.)  says, '  that  soldiers  were  supplied  with  copper  tubes, 
and  blew  artificial  fire,  in  the  same  way,  upon  their  enemies 
in  battles  on  land.*  Here  we  have,  undoubtedly,  the  origin 
of  fire-arms. 

The  hand-cannon  was  a  simple  tube  fixed  on  a  straight 
stock  of  wood,  about  three  feet  in  length.  It  was  furnished 
with  touch-hole,  trunnions,  and  cascuble,  like  a  large  can- 
non. The  touch-hole  was,  in  the  first  instance,  at  top ;  but 
the  liability  of  the  priming  to  be  blown  away  led  to  the  Im- 
pro\:ement  of  placing  a  small  pan  under  the  right  side  to 
hold  the  powder.  This  pan  was  the  first  step  to  the  inven- 
tion of  the  gun-lock. 

The  hand-gun  was  an  improvement  on  the  hand-cannon. 
It  was  cast  in  brass,  and,  as  a  tube,  was  of  greater  length  ; 
a  flat  piece  of  brass,  ma«le  to  turn  upon  a  pin,  covered  the 
pan  wnich  contained  the  powder:  it  bad  al90  the  addition 
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of  a  piece  of  brags  fixed  on  the  breecb,  and  perforated  to 
ensure  the  aim.  The  hand-gun  appean  to  have  been  in  use 
in  England  at  least  as  early  as  1446.  The  Greeks  made 
use  of  it  to  great  advantage  in  their  last  defence  of  Constan- 
tinople in  1453. 

As  soon  as  the  hand-gun  had  received  a  contrivance  sug- 
gested by  the  trigger  of  the  cross-bow,  to  convey  with  certainty 
and  instantaneous  motion  the  burning  match  to  the  pan,  it 
acquired  the  appellation  of  arqu^ms,  comipted  into  haraue- 
bus.  Previous  to  this  invention,  the  match  had  been  hela  in 
the  hand  in  using  the  hand-gun  as  well  as  the  hand-cannon. 
The  arquebus  is  first  mentioned  by  Phihp  de  Comines,  in 
his  Account  of  the  Battle  qf  Morat  in  1476.  In  England, 
on  the  firbt  formation  of  the  Yeoman  of  the  Guard  in  1485, 
one-half  were  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  the  other  with 
arquebuses.  At  the  battle  of  Foumoe,  in  1495,  we  read  of 
mounted  arquebusiers.  A  large  party  of  arquebusiers  aie 
seen  in  the  picture  at  Windsor  which  represents  King 
Henry  VIIL's  procession  to  meet  Francis  I.,  between 
Guisnes  and  Ardres.  The  arquebus,  like  the  hand-cannon 
and  hand-gun,  being  fired  from  the  chest,  while  its  butt 
remained  straight,  the  eye  could  with  difliculty  only  be 
brought  sufficiently  near  to  the  barrel  to  afibrd  a  perfect 
aim.  By  giving  to  the  butt  a  hooked  form,  the  barrel  was 
elevated,  while  the  horisontal  position  would  be  retained. 
This  idea  originating  with  the  Germans,  gave  name  to  the 
fire-arms  thus  constructed,  and  was  thence  by  the  English 
termed  a  haquebut^  hakebut,  hagbut,  or  hagbush.  The 
invention  as  well  as  the  name  was  known  in  England  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Richard  III.  We  find  numerous 
haquebuttefH  in  the  English  army  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
The  demihiique  was  a  kind  of  long  pistol,  the  butt-eud  of 
which  was  made  to  curve  so  as  almost  to  become  a  semi- 
circle. The  demihaques  were  smaller,  and  probably  about 
half  the  weight  of  the  haquebuts,  the  diameter  of  the 
barrel  being  much  less.  In  the  Gesta  Orayorum,  printed 
in  1594,  we  are  told  they  carried  bullets,  and  sometimes 
half  shots. 

Tl)e  muequet  was  a  Spanish  invention.  It  is  said  to  have 
first  made  its  appearance  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  and  to  have 
contributed  in  an  especial  manner  to  decide  the  fortune  of 
the  day.  Its  use,  however,  seems  for  a  while  to  have  been 
confined.  It  appears  not  to  have  been  generally  adtipted 
till  the  duke  of  Alba  took  upon  himself  the  government  of 
the  Netherlands  in  1567.  M.  de  Strozzi,  Qolonel- General 
of  the  French  infantry  under  Charles  IX.,  introduced  it 
into  France.  The  first  Spanish  musquets  had  straight 
stocks ;  the  French,  curved  ones.  Their  form  was  that  of 
the  haquebut,  but  so  long  and  heavy,  that  something  of  sup- 
port was  required ;  and  hence  originated  the  rest^  a  staff 
the  height  of  a  man's  shoulder,  with  a  kind  of  fork  of  iron 
at  the  top  to  receive  the.musquet,  and  a  ferule  at  bottom  to 
stearly  it  in  the  ground.  On  a  march,  when  the  piece  was 
shouldered,  the  rest  was  at  first  carried  in  the  right  hand, 
and  subsequently  hung  upon  Uie  wrist  by  means  of  a  loop 
tied  under  its  head.  A  sunilar  rest  had  been  first  used  by 
the  mounted  arquebusiers.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and 
long  after,  the  English  musqueteer  was  a  most  encumbered 
soldier.  He  had,  besides  the  unwieldy  weapon  itself,  his 
coarse  powder  for  loading,  in  a  fiask ;  his  fine  powder  for 
priming,  in  a  touch-box ;  his  bullets  in  a  leathern  bag,  the 
strings  of  which  he  had  to  draw  to  get  at  them ;  while  in 
his  hand  was  his  burning  match  and  his  musquet  rest ;  and 
when  he  had  discharged  his  piece,  he  had  to  draw  his  sword 
in  order  to  defend  himself.  Hence  it  became  a  question  for 
a  long  time,  even  among  military  men,  whether  the  bow 
did  not  deserve  a  preference  over  the  musquet 

An  ingenious  contrivance  to  supplant  the  match-lock  ap- 
neared  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIlI.  This  was  the  toheel- 
hcK  invented  in  Italy.  M.  de  Bellai  informs  us,  that  one 
of  the  first  occasions  on  which  it  was  used  was  in  1 52 1 ,  when 
Pope  Leo  X.  and  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  confederated 
against  France,  and  their  troops  laid  siege  to  Parma,  which 
was  defended  by  the  Marquis  de  Foix.  It  was  a  small  ma- 
chine for  exciting  sparks  of  fire  by  the  friction  of  a  furrowed 
wheel  of  steel  against  a  piece  of  sulphuret  of  iron,  which, 
from  such  application,  acquired  the  name  of  pyrites  or  fire- 
stone.  The  spring  which  turned  this  wheel  was  attached 
to  it  by  a  chain,  formed  like  those  in  watches,  and  was 
wound  upon  the  axle,  or,  as  the  term  was,  '  spanned'  with 
a  small  lever  called  a  spanner.  This  instrument  had  at 
one  end  a  hole  made  square  to  correspond  with  the  project- 
ing axle  of  the  wheel,  and  being  adjusted,  wa^  moved  m  the 


direction  of  a  screw,  which  made  the  wheel  revolve,  and  a 
little  slider  that  covered  the  pan  retire  from  over  it  The 
spanner  was  then  removed,  as  the  wheel  was  held  by  a 
catch  connected  with  the  trigger,  and  the  cock,  like  that  in 
modem  firelocks,  except  having  its  position  reversed,  con- 
taining the  pyrites,  was  brought  down  upon  the  wheel, 
which,  rapidly  revolving,  grated  against  the  pyrites  and  eli- 
cited the  fire.  Wheel-locks  were  for  a  long  time  chiefly 
manufiictured  in  Germany.  Thev  were  certainly  brought 
to  England  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  whose  reign  we 
find  them  mentioned  in  inventories  under  the  name  of  *  fier- 
locke.*  Benvenuto  Cellini  {Memoirs^  vol.  i.  p.  1 82,  Roscoe's 
transl.)  mentions  his  mounting  a  brown  Turkish  horse,  and 
placing  a  wheel-lock  arquebus  at  the  pummel  of  the  saddle, 
in  the  year  1530. 

The  Currier^  or  currier  of  war ^  is  another  species  of  fire- 
arm first  noticed  in  a  letter  from  Lord  Wentworth  to  Queen 
Mary  (see  the  Hcardwick  State  Papers),  while  writing  re- 
spectingthe  siege  of  Calais.  It  is  again  noticed  in  the 
Earl  of  Essex^s  operations  in  Ireland  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  (Birch's  Memoirs.)  The  earliest  account  of  it  U 
given  in  a  work  entitled  The  Knowledge  and  Conduct  qf 
iVarreSy  printed  in  1578..  Sir  John  Smith,  in  his  Animad' 
versions  on  the  Wrilings  qf  Captain  Barunck,  describes  it 
as  of  the  same  calibre  and  strength  as  the  arquebus,  but 
with  a  longer  barrel. 

Grose  observes,  that  the  Snaphaunce  derived  its  name 
from  the  troops  who  made  use  of  it.  These  were  a  set  of 
marauders  whom  the  Dutch  termed  snaphans  or  '  poultry- 
stealers.'  The  use  of  the  match-lock  exposed  them  to  this 
inconvenience^  that  the  light  from  the  burning  mati^h 
pointed  out  their  position,  and  they  were  unable  to  purchase 
the  wheel-lock  from  its  expense.  In  this  dilemma  thev 
formed  the  snaphaunce  from  a  study  of  the  wheel>lock.  A 
flat  piece  of  steel,  furrowed  in  imitation  of  the  wheel,  was 
placM  on  a  steel  post,  which,  being  screwed  beyond  the  pan, 
was  made  moveable.  Then  the  furrowed  piece  being  brought 
to  stand  over  it,  on  pulling  the  trigger,  the  flint,  which  they 
substituted  for  the  pyrites  in  the  cock,  struck  against  it» 
and  the  spark  was  produced.  This  was  an  invention  of  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  and  its  comparative  cheapness  rendered 
it  fashionable  in  France,  Holland,  and  England.  The  snap- 
haunce was  a  near  approach  to  the  fire- lock. 

The  Caliver  difi*erea  from  the  musquet  in  being  lighter 
and  shorter.  It  was  a  fire-arm  of  a  regulated  standard  as 
to  the  diameter  of  its  bore,  which  was  larger  than  that  of 
the  arquebus.  It  was  made  to  fire  with  a  match-lock.  A 
match-lock  caliver  is  preserved  at  Branoepeth  Castle,  Dur« 
ham,  which  bears  the  date  of  161 1. 

Of  the  Carabine,  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick  says, '  In  the  ex- 
traordinaries  for  the  war  in  Plcardie,  in  1559,  we  first  meet 
with  the  troops  called  carabins,  who  were  light  cavalry  in 
the  service  oi  Henry  IL,  King  of  France.*  M.  de  Mont- 
gommeri  informs  us,  that  '  they  wore  a  cuirass  sloped  off 
Uie  right  shoulder,  that  they  might  the  more  readily  couch 
their  cheeks  to  take  aim ;  that  they  had  a  cabasset  on  their 
heads,  and  their  bridle-arms  protected  by  an  elbow-gauntlet. 
Their  offensive  weapons  were  a  carabine  three  feet  and  a 
half  in  length,  so  named  from  themselves,  and  a  pistoL 
Their  manner  of  fighting  was,  to  form  a  little  squadron, 
deeper  than  wide,  to  discharge  their  pieces  rank  after  rank, 
wheeling  off^  and  forming  immediately  and  successively  in 
the  rear  of  the  rest,  and  thus  prepare  fur  a  second  discbarge.* 
Now,  although  the  origin  of  the  word  is  involved  in  much 
obscurity,  it  is  more  consistent  with  analogy  to  suppose  that 
the  carabineers  were  so  named  from  the  gun,  rather  than 
that  from  them.  The  French  derived  this  species  of  troops 
from  the  Spaniards ;  and  Ductal  tells  us  that  the  Cala- 
brians,  who  used  the  carbine,  gave  it  this  appellation.  If  so, 
it  was  probably  at  first  used  by  them  at  sea  in  those  vessels 
termed  carabs.  M.  Bellon,  in  Les  Principes  de  lArt  Mili- 
taire,  tells  us,  that  '  the  carabines  were  armed  with  a  large 
wheel-lock  arquebus,  three  feet  or  more  in  len^,  a  sword, 
and  a  short  pistol,  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIII.,  but  being 
suppressed  by  his  successor  in  1665,  we  know  that  that  king 
fonned  from  them  his  carabineers.* 

The  Esclopette,  The  peculiar  characteristics  of  this  fire- 
arm, says  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick,  '  I  have  not  been  able  to 
discover.  It  was  called  in  Latin  sclopeta,  a  diminutive  of 
sclopus;  and  occurs  in  the  Chronicon  Estense  under  the  year 
1534,  as  well  as  in  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Tarragona 
in  1591,  who  forbade  the  clergy  to  make  use  of  it  Probably 
it  was  onljr  the  foreign  Dame  of  the  demihMue,* 
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The  TMBM  of  tiie  Am/  m  a  flra-ann,  in  England;  tayt 
fShe  same  authority, '  does  not  appear  to  be  <dder  than  the 
time  of  Charles  II.,  though  invented  in  France  in  the  year 
1  ^30/  Thera  are  in  the  British  service  three  regiments  of 
fUsileers  or  fuzileers,  the  Scott,  now  the  2l8t  foot,  raised  in 
1678;  the  English,  now  the  7th  foot  levied  in  1685;  and 
the  Welsh,  now  the  23d,  ibrmed  in  1688  or  1689.  Tbe  8ieur 
de  Gaya,  in  1688  {Traiti  det  Armes),  describei  it  as  of 
the  same  proportions  as  the  '  mousquet,'  and  furnished  with  a 
fire-lock ;  adding,  that  '  although  by  eouching  the  cheek 
you  can  take  better  aim,  yet  it  often  misses  fire  nom  the  use 
of  the  flint.*  It  seems  to  have  been  of  the  same  len^  and 
calibre,  but  lighter  than  the  musket  In  modem  times  its 
size  has  been  diminished. 

The  Mousquetoon,  or  musketoon,  was  also  of  French  ori« 
gin.  The  same  author  describes  it  in  1688,  as  not  so  long 
as  the  fiisil,  nor  capable  of  carrying  a  ball  so  far  by  one- 
third,  its  barrel  not  rifled,  but  differing  fhim  the  carabine  in 
being  furnished  with  a  fire-lock  instetSl  of  a  wheel-lock,  and 
from  the  carabine  d  f  extraordinaire  not  only  in  this,  but 
in  its  fluted  bore. 

The  Fowling-piece,  though  properly  speaking  a  fabrication 
fbr  the  sole  purpose  of  killing  game,  is  entitled  to  a  place 
in  the  historv  of  military  weapons  firom  the  circumstance  of 
the  Earl  of  Albemarle  noticing  it  fbr  the  soldiers'  use,  in  his 
'  Observations,'  compiled  about  the  year  1646,  and  published 
in  1671.  He  says,  '  It  is  very  fit  likewise  that  you  have 
in  each  company  six  good  fowling  pieces,  of  such  a  length 
as  a  soldier  may  well  be  able  to  take  aim,  and  to  shoot  off 
at  ease ;  twelve  of  them  being  placed  in  a  day  of  battel, 
when  you  bring  a  division  of  foot  to  skirmish  with  an 
enemy,  on  the  flanks  of  a  division  of  fbot  and  six  on  the 
other  flank,  as  you  shall  see  them  placed  in  these  three 
battels  following.     Those  soldiers  that  carry  the  fowling 

Sieces  ought  to  have  command  when  they  come  within 
istance  of  shot  of  that  division  of  the  enemy  that  they  are 
to  encounter  with,  that  they  shoot  not  at  any  but  at  the 
officers  of  that  division.*  We  have  here  plainly  the  origin 
of  riflemen. 

The  President  Fauchet,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Francis 
I.,  and  that  of  his  successors  till  the  time  of  Henrv  IV., 
introduces  to  our  notice  a  piece  called  a  Petronel  or  poitrinal, 
because  it  was  rested  on  the  poitrine  or  chest  after  the  old 
manner,  and  thence  fired.  It  was  the  medium  between  the 
arquebus  and  the  pistol,  and  differed  firom  the  long  dag 
merely  in  having  its  butt  made  broader,  so  as  to  rest  in  its 
position  with  proper  firmness.  Fauchet  says,  it  was  be- 
lieved '  that  this  arm  was  the  invention  of  the  bandouliers 
of  the  Pyrenean  mountains.*  Mention  is  made  of  it  in 
1592,  at  the  siege  of  Rouen  by  Henry  IV.,  and  in  the 
Hengrave  Inventory  of  1603  we  nave  *  Item  iij  pethernels.* 
Nicot  in  his  dictionary,  asserts  that '  it  was  of  large  calibre, 
and,  on  account  of  its  weight  carried  in  a  broad  baudrick 
over  the  shoulder.* 

The  Blunderbus,  This  is  a  fire-arm  shorter  than  the 
carbine,  but  with  a  wide  barrel.  Sir  James  Turner,  in  his 
Pallas  armatd,  p.  137,  thus  describes  it:  *  The  carabineers 
carry  their  carabines  in  bandileers  of  leather  about  their 
neck,  a  far  easier  way  than  long  ago,  when  they  hung  them 
at  their  saddles :  some,  instead  of  carabines,  carry  blunder- 
busses, which  are  short  hand-guns  of  a  great  bore,  wherein 
they  may  put  several  pistol  or  carabine  balls,  or  small  slugs 
of  iron.  I  do  believe  the  word  is  corrupted,  for  I  guess  it 
is  a  German  term,  and  should  be  donderbucks,  and  that  is, 
thundering  guns,  donder  signifying  thunder,  and  bucks  a 
gun.*  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick  remarks  that  Sir  James  Turner  is 
right' in  his  etymology,  except  that '  bus'  and  not '  bucks*  is 
the  term  for  a  gun,  a  name  tnat  became  general  after  its  in- 
troduction in  the  word  arquebus :  the  modem  Grerman  word 
is  biichse.  Blunderbus  being  called  in  the  Dutch  language 
donderbus,  in  all  probability  it  was  from  Holland  that  the 
English  derived  it :  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much 
known  before  the  time  of  Charles  II. 

The  Dragon,  The  troops  called  dragoons  have  been 
most  absurdly  said  to  have  been  so  denominated  fit>m  the 
Draconarii  of  the  Romans.  They  were  raised  about  the 
year  1600  by  the  Mareschal  de  Brisac,  in  order  to  be  supe- 
rior to  the  German  Reiters,  who  used  the  pistol  to  so  much 
advantage.  On  this  account  they  had  a  more  formidable 
weapon  like  a  small  blunderbus,  the  muzzle  of  which  being 
ornamented  with  the  head  of  a  dragon,  gave  it  its  denomina- 
tion, and  from  this  weapon  those  who  used  it  were  called 
dragoneers  and  dragoons.    Other,  but  less  satisfactory,  ex- 


planations of  the  term  dragoon  (with  no  lefbreoeo  |o  tht 
fire-arm  called  a  dragon)  \nll  be  found  in  Sir  James  Tur- 
ner*g  Pailae  armatd,  in  Pere  DauieVs  Milice  Frtmpaim,  and 
in  Count  Bismark.  The  dragon  will  be  found  among  8k^ 
ton's  engraved  Jlltistrations, 

The  Hand-mortar.  Grenades  are  said  to  have  been  first 
used  in  1594,  and  gave  origin  at  a  later  date  to  the  troops 
thence  denominate  greniuiiers.  like  the  dragon  it  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  fired  from  the  shoulder. 

The  Dag,  In  pursuing  the  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  this 
term,  says  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick,  nothing  could  be  more  per- 
plexing than  to  find,  that  while  dag  implied  a  kind  of  pistol, 
pistolese,  in  the  Italian  language,  signified  a  great  dagger  or 
wood-knife.  The  weapon  appears  to  have  been  suggested  by 
the  demihaque,  and  differs  from  the  pistol  solely  in  the  form 
of  the  butt  end,  that  being  invariably  terminated  by  a  straight 
oblique  line  instead  of  a  knob.  In  this  respect  it  greatly 
resembled  a  petronel,  and  ^at  it  gave  the  distinction  ig 
clear,  firom  what  is  wrongly  called  a  Highland  pistol  being 
by  the  Highlanders  themselves  term^  a  taok,  and  its 
having  its  Imtt  made  flat  and  terminated  slant-wiM.  The 
dag  was  of  various  sizes,  and  hence  in  inventories  of  arms 
we  meet  with  long,  short,  and  poeket  dags,  and  dags  with 
different  kinds  of  locks.  It  appears  to  have  been  almost 
coeval  with  the  pistol,  whioh  is  known  to  have  been  invented 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  for  in  the  inventory,  taken 
in  1547,  of  stores  in  the  different  arsenals  in  England,  *one 
dag  with  two  pieces  in  one  stock*  oeours,  with  '  a  white 
tacke  with  fier  locke  graver,  and  all  the  stocke  white  bone : 
two  taokes,  after  the  fiuhion  of  a  dagger,  with  fier  lockes 
vemished  with  redde  stockes,  shethes  covered  with  bladke 
vellet  garnished  with  silver  and  guilt,  with  purses,  flaskes, 
and  touch  boxes  of  black  vellet  garnished  with  iron  guilt ; 
two.taekes  hafted  like  a  kniff  with  fier  lockes  and  double 
lockes,  &c.*  The  snaphaunce  dag  seems  to  be  alluded  to 
in  the  play  of  Jack  Drum*8  entertainment : 

'  He  would  shew  one  how  to  liold  the  dag. 
To  dnw  the  oock,  to  charge  and  set  the  flint* 

The  Pistol,  according  to  Sir  James  Turner,  was  invented 
at  Pistoia,  in  Tuscany,  by  Camillo  Vitelli,  and  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  M.  de  la  Noue  says,  '  the  reiters  first 
brought  pistols  into  general  use,  which  are  very  dangerous 
when  properly  managed.*  These  reiters,  or  more  properly 
ritters,  were  the  German  cavalry,  who  gave  such  ascendancy 
to  the  pistol  as  to  occasion  in  France,  and  subsequently  in 
England,  the  disuse  of  lanoes.  We  learn  this  interesting 
fkct  from  Davila,  who,  speaking  of  the  battle  of  Ivry,  in 
1590,  takes  occasion  to  extol  the  use  of  lances,  and  express 
his  regret  that  the  French  cavalry,  composed  of  gentlemen 
volunteers,  had,  in  the  revolutions  of  the  civil  wars,  ceased 
to  use  them.  He  tells  us,  that  in  con8e<|uence  of  their 
having  adopted  pistols  as  more  ready,  in  imitation  of  the 
German  reiters,  the  king  was  obliged  to  oppose  the  lanees 
of  the  enemy*s  cavalry  by  dividing  his  own  into  small  bo- 
dies, that  they  might  oflbr  less  resistance  to  the  charge,  and 
more  easily  get  out  of  the  way.  P^re  Daniel  informs  us, 
that  the  horsemen  who  were  armed  with  pistols,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  U.,  were  thence  called  pistoliers,  a  term  subse- 
ouently  mtroduoed  into  England.  John  Bingham,  in  his 
Notes  on  the  Tactics  of  JSlian,  published  in  1616,  gives 
us  an  engraving  of  Uie  arms  and  armour  of  this  species  of 
troops  at  that  time,  from  which  a  correct  knowledge  may 
be  obtained  of  their  form.  The  first  ordonnance  of  Henry 
II.,  King  of  France,  respecting  the  pistol,  is  directed  to  the 
men  at  arms,  and  dated  1549;   tbe  regulations  of  Mary 

Sueen  of  England  were  of  a  similar  character ;  both  im- 
ying  that  the  adoption  of  the  pistol,  in  the  first  instance, 
was  by  permission.  The  manual  exercise  of  this  weapon  is 
detailed  and  exhibited  in  several  plates  in  Captain  Crii8o*s 
Military  Instructions  for  Cavalry,  published  in  1632.  Sir 
James  Turner,  in  his  Pallas  amiatd,  published  in  1670, 
says,  the  French  then  used  locks  with  half-bends  (snap- 
haunces),  as  well  as  for  the  most  part  the  English  and 
Scots;  the  G^ennans  rose  or  wheel-looks;  the  Hollanders 
used  both. 

The  Trickerlock,  *  A  match  trickeivlook  compleat*  occurs 
in  a  schedule  of  the  year  1629.  This  was  the  adoption  of 
what  is  now  termed  a  hair-trigger,  which  was  addea  to  the 
former  one,  and  gives  a  more  instantaneous  discharge.  A 
tricker  wiieel-lock  of  the  rei^  of  Charles  I.,  a  tricker 
match-lock  of  that  of  Charles  ll.,  and  a  tricker  fire-lock  of 
that  of  James  II.,  upon  this  principle,  a^  preserved  in  Mr. 
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lltfyriek^s  etdtoetimi  of  tim  and  aniicnnr  at  GkMdrioh  Court, 
in  Herefordthire. 

The  Pire-hck.  Sir  Samuel  R.  M«ynck  is  in  posa^iibn 
of  a  portrait  of  a  republican  officer,  laid  to  be  that  of  Co- 
lonel Joyce,  which  proves  that  the  modem  firelock  is  an 
invention  as  eariy  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
for  he  has  a  firelock  pistol  in  his  hand.  This  is  important 
evidence,  for  it  has  been  shown  that  the  name  had  been 
equally  applied  to  the  wheeUlook.  The  firelock  was  evi- 
deoUy  suggested  by  the  snaphaunee.  It  originated  with 
the  French  about  the  year  1635.  The  steel  post  on  which 
the  furrowed  pieee  had  been  placed  was  got  rid  of,  and  that 
set  upright  on  the  cover  of  the  pan.  The  cock  was  moved 
sufficiently  near  to  permit  its  opening ;  the  pan,  by  the 
sudden  impulse  on  striking  this  fUrrowM  piece,  performing 
this  operation,  and  giving  firs  at  the  same  time.  Such  a 
fireloek  of  the  time  of  Cromwell  will  be  ibund  among  Skel- 
ton*8  engravings.  The  term  firelock  was  no  kmger  applied 
to  the  firenirm  with  the  wheel,  which  was  now  termed  '  the 
roee  or  wheel  lock.' 

The  Seff'loadiftg  Oun  originated  in  Italy  about  the  close 
of  the  English  Protectorate.  The  butt  was  made  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  a  fiask,  and  a  small  touch-box  was  attached 
to  the  pan.  At  the  breech  was  a  cylinder,  with  a  hole  to 
receive  the  bullet  To  the  axle  of  this  cylinder  was  affixed 
a  lever,  on  turning  which  the  bullet  was  conveved  to  its 
proper  place;  sufficient  portions  of  charge  and  priming 
were  out  off.  and  the  pieee  cocked  at  the  some  time.  This, 
therefore,  rendered  the  firelock  just  described  as  expeditious 
as  the  long  bow ;  but  the  contrivance  was  attended  with 
great  danger,  and  occasioned  the  subseouent  inventions  of 
a  moveable  breech  containing  several  onarges,  or  a  small 
barrel  to  be  brought  to  the  breech  when  requisite  to  load, 
&o. ;  but  none  of  these  contrivances  were  ever  adopted  by 
infantry  regiments. 

In  1 712,  a  brass  fire-arm  called  the  Fmcy  gun  was  in- 
vented. It  was  in  the  shape  of  a  walking-cane,  and  miffht 
be  used  as  a  gun  or  pistol ;  but  it  was  never  used  ht  mili- 
tary or  even  general  purposes. 

Mu9ket'Arrow9t  sometimes  called  flre-amws,  are  at  least 
as  old  as  the  time  of  Queen  Elixabeth.  Thev  occur  in  the 
inventories  of  the  royal  arsenals.  Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  in 
the  ttcoount  of  his  voyage  to  the  South  Sea  in  the  year 
1691,  speaks  of  using  them  with  great  success.  In  Eliza* 
beth*s  time,  these  arrows,  which  earned  combustibles,  were 
of  wood  ;  at  a  subsequent  period  the^  were  made  of  iron. 
Arrows  of  this  latter  kind  were  used  m  the  Civil  Wars,  at 
the  siege  of  Lyme.  Lord  Baoon  says  the  arrows  shot  by 
muskets  were  called  sprighto. 

The  Match-box,  One  great  inoonvenienee,  says  Sir 
Samuel  Meyrick,  of  the  burning  match  was,  that  it  dis- 
covered the  soldier  on  guard,  and  counteracted  the  necessary 
secrecy  for  enterprises  by  night  To  remedy  this  defect, 
small  tubes  of  tin  or  copper,  pierced  ^U  of  holes,  were  in- 
vented by  a  Prince  of  Orange,  apparently  Prince  Maurice. 
They  are  thus  described  by  Walhuysen,  a  captain  of  the 
town  of  Danzig,  in  his  Art  Militaire  pour  flt^anterie, 
printed  in  1615.  'It  is  necessary  that  every  musqueteer 
should  know  how  to  carry  his  match  dry  in  moist  or  rainy 
weather,  that  is,  in  his  pocket  or  in  his  hat,  by  putting  the 
lighted  match  between  his  head  and  hat,  or  by  some  other 
means  to  guard  it  from  the  weather.  The  musqueteer 
should  also  have  a  little  tin  tube,  of  about  a  foot  long,  -big 
enough  to  admit  a  match,  and  pierced  full  of  little  holes, 
that  he  may  not  be  discovered  by  his  match,  when  he  stands 
sentinel,  or  goes  -\  any  expedition.'  This  was  the  origin 
of  the  match-box,  tl^  lately  worn  by  our  grenadiers  on  one 
of  the  cross  beHs  in  front  of  their  chests. 

The  Powder-horn  and  Fla$k.  The  convenient  form  of 
the  horn  to  hold  gunpowder,  one  end  being  broad,  into 
which  it  might  be  conveyed  with  ease,  and  the  other  with  a 
small  aperture  by  which  it  might  be  discharged  into  the 
barrels  of  fire-arms,  naturally  suggested  it  as  best  adapted 
for  the  purpose.  But  it  was  not  long  before  the  narrow  end 
was  enturely  closed,  and  the  broader  one  furnished  with  a 
tube  that  might  contain  just  sufficient  powder  for  one  charge. 
In  this  state  it  appears  suspended  in  front  from  the  necks 
of  the  arc^uebusiers  in  the  tnumph  of  Maximilian  I.  This 
modification  of  the  powder-horn  suggested  the  more  capa- 
cious flask,  which,  with  its  name,  in  reference  to  its  resem- 
blanoe  to  a  bottle,  is  of  (merman  origin.  The  flask  was 
known  in  England  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  appears  on  a  hackbutter  of  that  date  ia  one  of  Strutt's 


engravings,  taken  from  an  original  drawing  hi  the  British' 
Museum,  suspended  like  the  horn,  but  at  the  hip.  instead  of 
on  the  breast.  So  in  the  inventory,  taken  I  Edward  VI. 
we  have  *  One  home  for  gonne-powder,  garnished  with 
silver.  Three  grete  fiaskes  oovered  with  vellet,  and  three 
lytle  touch  boxes.'  And  in  that  at  H engrave,  *  xxiiij  fiaskes, 
and  as  many  tootche  boxes.'  M.  Montgorameri  Corbosson, 
in  his  Treatii€  on  the  French  army  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV, 
informs  us  that '  the  captain  of  a  company,  mounting  guard, 
ought  to  carry  an  arquebuse  and  a  powcler-fiaske,  and  wear 
on  his  head  a  great  plume  of  feathers.'  Varieties  of  powder- 
horns  and  fiasks  will  be  found  in  Skel ton's  engravings. 

The  Touche-box,  Gunpowder  was  at  first  not  corned : 
when,  however,  it  had  been  manufhotured  into  granules, 
such  as  were  considered  proper  fbr  the  charge,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  finer  these  were  made  the  quicker  would 
they  ignite.  This  was  the  origin  of  priming  or  serpentine 
powder,  and  consequently  of  a  small  case  to  hold  it,  which 
IS  in  reality  a  flask  on  a  smaller  scale,  to  which  the  name 
given  was  touch-box. 

BanMiere,  To  enable  the  soldier  to  load  his  piece  with 
greater  rapidity,  small  cvlindrical  boxes,  each  containing 
one  charge  of  powder,  either  of  wood  or  tin^  and  covered 
with  leather,  were  suspended  to  a  belt  or  band,  put  either 
over  the  shoulder  or  fkstened  round  the  waist  They  seem 
to  have  been  first  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  of 
France.  The  earliest  instance  which  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick 
met  with  of  the  bandolier  was  in  Montfaucon's  Monarchie 
Franpoiie,  pi.  ccxciv. ;  Davis,  in  his  Art  qf  War,  he  says, 
would  induce  the  belief  that  the  English  received  them  from 
the  Walloons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liege.  Sometimes 
six  were  placed  befbre,  and  six  behind  the  person,  when 
slung  over  the  shoulders ;  sometimes  more.  Nine  are  ap- 
pen&d  to  a  waist-belt  in  Mr.  Meyrick's  collection.  Im* 
mense  numbers  still  remain  at  Hampton  Court.  Sir  James 
Turner,  who  published  his  work  in  1670,  says  they  were 
first' laid  aside  about  thirty  years  befbre  bvthe  Germans. 
Soldiers  who  were  without  cloaks  could  not  keep  them  from 
snow  and  rain  which  soon  spoiled  them,  ana  made  the 
powder  useless;  and  in  surprisals,  the  noise  which  they 
made  betrayed  those  who  carried  them. 

The  Cartridge*  Sir  James  Turner,  q^king  of  the 
pistol,  says,  '  aU  horsemen  should  always  have  the  charges 
of  their  pistob  ready  in  patrons,  the  powder  made  up  com- 
pactly in  paper,  and  the  ball  tied  to  it  with  a  piece  of  pack- 
thread.' In  this  description  we  have  evidently  the  cartridge, 
though  not  expressed  by  name.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
these  were  first  confined  to  the  cavalrv,  and  that  the  general 
adoption  of  the  cartridge  was  not  earlier  than  the  common 
use  of  the  modem  firelock.  Lord  Orrery,  in  his  Treatise  on 
the  Art  of  War,  says, '  I  am,  on  long  experience,  an  enemy 
to  the  use  of  bandoleers,  but  ^  great  approver  of  boxes  of 
cartridges,  fbr  then,  by  biting  off  the  bottom  of  the  car- 
tridge, you  charge  your  musket  for  service  with  one 
ramming.  I  would  have  these  cartridge-boxes  of  tin,  a<i  the 
carabiners  use  them,  because  they  are  not  so  apt  to  break 
as  the  wooden  ones  are,  and  do  not  in  wet  weather,  or  lying 
in  the  tents,  relax.  -  Besides,  I  have  often  seen  much  pre- 
judice in  the  use  of  bandoleers,  which,  being  worn  in  the 
belts  for  them  above  the  soldiers'  eoats,  are  o&n  apt  to  take 
fire,  especially  if  the  matchlock  musket  be  used ;  and  when 
they  take  fire,  they  commonly  wound  and  kill  him  that 
wears  them,  and  those  near  him ;  for  hkely,  if  one  bandoleer 
take  fire,  all  the  rest  do  in  that  column ;  they  often  tangle 
those  which  use  them  on  service,  when  they  have  fired,  and 
are  falling  off  by  the  flanks  of  the  files  of  the  inter>  als  to 
get  into  the  rear  to  charge  again.' 

The  Patron  was  an  npright  semi-cylindrical  box  of  steel, 
with  a  cover  moving  on  a  hinge,  filled  with  a  block  of  wood 
with  five  perforations  to  hold  as  many  pistol-cartridges. 
Skelton  has  engraved  some  of  Elizabeth's  time,  and  in  the 
Diver§anmt  Gentium  Armaiura  Equeetrie.  printed  in  161 7, 
the  Qerman  cavalry  are  represented  with  a  bruce  of  pistols  in 
the  same  holster  at  the  saddle-bow,  and  patrons  at  their  hips. 

The  Stveynes-feather,  and  Mmket-rest.  To  remedy  the 
inconvenience  of  a  musketeer's  being  compelled  to  draw  his 
sword,  and  defend  himself  after  the  discharge  of  his  piece, 
and  to  render  him  more  competent  to  act  against  the  pike- 
men,  a  long  thin  rapier  blade,  fixed  into  a  handle)  and 
carried  in  a  sheath  called  a  swevnes  feather,  t.^.  hog's 
bristle,  the  invention  of  which  is  by  its  other  name  attri- 
buted to  the  Swedeii  was  given  him  instead.  This,  after  a 
discharge,  he  drew  out  of  its  aeabbard,  and  fixed  into  the 
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nratsle  of  hU  gtm*  which  gave  him  a  weapon  of  gteeX 
length  ;  but  as  the  soldier  had  then  more  to  carry  in  his 
hand  than  previously,  an  attempt  was  made  to  unite  the 
sweynes-feaUier  with  the  rest.  This  latter,  instead  of  haymg 
a  wooden  shaft  simply,  was  made  of  a  thin  tube  of  iron, 
covered  with  leather,  which  held  within  it  the  feather. 
Thus  it  was  preserved  from  rain,  and  when  wanted,  it  could 
be  ejected  by  a  jerk.  The  sweynes-feather  was  invented  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  During  the  civil  wars,  its  name  was 
sometimes  corrupted  into  swan's-feather.  One  of  the  mus- 
ket-rests, armed  with  a  projecting  pike  from  one  of  the 
prongs  of  its  fork,  is  represented  in  Grose*s  Treatiie  on 
ArUient  Armour,  pi.  xl.  fig.  5.  The  Duke  of  Albemarle,  in 
his  Observations  upon  Military  and  Political  Affairs, 
written  in  1646,  and^  printed  in  1675,  recommends  arming 
musketeers  and  dragoons  with  muskets  and  sweynes-feathers, 
with  the  heads  of  rests  fastened  to  them.  The  rests  them- 
selves were  apparently  disused  about  the  middle,  or  toward 
the  latter  end  of  the  civil  wars,  the  weight  and  incum- 
brance of  the  musket  and  its  apparatus  being  probably 
found  too  great  for  the  active  service  inseparable  from  cam- 
paigns carried  on  by  small  detachments. 

The  Bayonet,  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick  observes,  that  as  the 
sweynes-feather  was  laid  aside  when  the  rest  which  con- 
tained it  was  relinquished,  the  musketeers  were  reduced  to 
the  same  inconvenience  as  they  experienced  before  it  had 
been  invented.  To  resume  the  simple  sweynes-feather  was 
not  deemed  expedient,  as  from  iU  length  it  was  extremely 
awkward  to  manage,  and  pikemen  were  a  species  of  troops 
that  had  become  disused.  This  induced  such  soldiers  as 
were  armed  with  daggers  to  stick  them  into  the  muzzles  of 
their  pieces  after  having  fired.  In  this  practice  we  have 
the  origin  of  the  bayonet,  which  was  so  termed  from  having 
been  first  made  at  Bayonne.  The  French  called  them 
bayonet  k  marche,  and  first  introduced  them  into  their  army 
in  1671.  These  were  formed  with  plain  handles,  formed  to 
fit  tight  into  the  muzzles,  rather  enlarging  towards  the 
blade  to  prevent  their  entering  too  far  into  the  piece.  Sub- 
sequently a  ring  was  added,  by  which  it  was  placed  on  the 
muzzle,  in  which  way  the  French  used  it  in  the  reign  of 
"William  III.,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  25th  regiment  of 
foot,  on  whom  they  poured  a  volley,  halting  in  their  charge. 

Besides  the  authorities  quoted  in  this  article,  Grose's 
Military  History,  Henry's  History  of  Britain  in  the  Dif- 
ferent Periods,  Strutt's  Manners  and  Customs,  and  the 
various  authors  quoted  by  them,  may  be  referred  to. 

ARMS,  COATS  OF.    [See  Hbraldry.] 

ARMSTRONG,  JOHN,  a  poet  and  physician,  bom  at 
Castleton,  in  Liddesdale,  about  the  year  1709.  He  quali- 
fied himself  for  his  profession  at  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  came  to  pursue  his  fortune  in  London,  where 
he  obtained  some  celebrity  as  fin  author,  but  never  gained 
much  practice  as  a  physician.  He  had,  however,  interest 
enough  to  procure  the  appointment  of  physician  to  the  army 
in  Germany  in  1 760.    He  died  in  September,  1 779. 

His  principal  work  is  a  didactic  poem  on  the  *Art  of 
Preserving  Health,*  published  in  1744.  Didactic  poems 
find  few  readers  now ;  and  the  poem  of  Armstrong  is  pro- 
bably very  seldom  read.  Yet  the  work  is  well  spoken  of  by 
critics  of  the  last  centurv,  as  containing  vigorous  sentiments 
poetically  expressed,  and  much  valuable  instruction  respect- 
mg  diet,  regimen,  and  locality  in  reference  to  health ;  it  has 
obtained  a  place  in  many  collections  of  the  works  of  British 
poets.  Armstrong's  other  pieces  are  numerous,  and  now 
nearly  forgotten.  He  contributed  to  Thomson's  Castle  of 
Indolence  the  stanzas  at  the  ,end  of  the  first  canto,  descrip- 
tive of  the  diseases  produced  by  indolence.  His  society 
seems  to  have  been  courted  by  men  of  talent,  for  besides 
this  evidence  of  intimacy  with  Thomson,  Wilkes,  SmoUet, 
and  Fuseli,  are  named  amon^  his  friends.  (Aikin,  Gen. 
BiofT. ;  Life  in  Chalmer's  British  Poets.) 

ARMY,  THE  ENGLISH.  The  word  army,  like  many 
other  military  terms,  has  come  to  us  from  the  French.  They 
write  it  amUe,  *  the  armed,*  the  *  men  in  arms,'  which  is 

Srecisely  what  the  English  word  army  means.  An  army  is 
efined  by  Locke  to  be  a  collection  of  armed  men  obliged  to 
obey  one  man.  There  are  various  definitions  given  by  writers 
on  the  Law  of  Nations. 

The  word  army  is  not  used  to  designate  a  single  regiment 
or  battalion,  or  any  small  body  of  armed  men.  An  army  is  a 
large  bodv  of  troops  distributed  in  divisions  and  regiments 
each  un^r  its  own  special  commander,  and  having  oflScers 
of  various  deseriptioiis  to  attend  to  aU  that  is  necessary  to 


make  the  troops  effective  when  in  action ;  the  whole  body  h^ 
ing  under  the  direction  of  some  one  commander,  and  moving 
according  to  his  orders.     This  officer  is  called  the  com 
mander-in-chief,  the  general,  and  sometimes  the  generalis- 
simo, that  is,  the  chief  among  the  generals. 

We  may  briefly  explain  why  we  limit  this  article  to  a 
sketch  of  ue  origin  of  the  English  army,  without  inrludinsr, 
as  is  sometimes  done  in  similar  works,  an  historical  sketch 
of  the  armies  of  antient  nations.  The  armies  of  Greece, 
Rome,  and  the  antient  Oriental  nations,  were,  owing  to  va- 
rious causes,  different  from  those  of  modem  Europe,  and  the 
consideration  of  their  true  character  belongs  to  the  history  of 
those  nations.  From  the  -impossibility  of  saying  anything 
satisfactory  within  reasonable  limits,  and  also  from  a  desire 
to  avoid  the  errors  which  we  observe  in  all  short  sketches  of 
this  description,  we  shall,  under  such  heads  as  Grkkks, 
Romans,  Egyptians,  &c.,  notice  their  military  system,  so 
fiur  as  it  possesses  a  distinct  character. 

The  history  of  the  armies  of  continental  Europe,  as,  for 
instance,  that  of  Prussia,  is  inseparably  connected  with  the 
political  history  of  each  state,  and  will  be  treated  under  those 
heads.  For  other  particulars  connected  with  the  formation 
of  an  army,  see  Enlisting,  Rbcruiting,  Soldikr,  and 
also  Militia. 

The  whole  military  force  of  a  nation  constitutes  its  army, 
and  it  is  usual  to  estimate  the  comparative  strength  of  na- 
tions by  the  number  of  well-appointed  men  which  they  are 
able  to  bring  into  the  field.  In  another  sense,  an  army  is 
a  detachment  from  the  whole  collected  force ;  a  number  of 
regiments  sent  forth  on  a  particular  expedition  under  the 
command  of  some  one  person  who  is  the  general  for  that 
especial  purpose.  Instances  of  this  latter  sense  of  the  word 
occur  in  the  expressions  *  Army  of  Italy,'  •  the  Army  of 
Spain,  &c.,  as  formed  by  Napoleon.  Such  a  detachment 
may  be  a  large  or  a  small  army;  and  should  it  return 
with  its  ranks  greatly  thinned  and  without  many  of  its 
officers,  it  would  still  be  an  army,  if  the  distribution  into 
divisions  and  regiments  remained,  though  actually  consist- 
ing of  not  more  than  a  single  regiment  with  its  full  com- 
plement of  men  and  officers.  In  this  state  it  is  sometimes 
not  unaptly  called  the  skeleton  of  an  army. 

An  army  is  the  great  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  govern- 
ment, by  which,  in  the  last  extremity,  it  enforces  obedience 
to  the  laws  at  home,  and  respect  from  other  powers  who 
show  a  disposition  to  encroach  upon  any  rights  belonging 
to  the  nation.  When  the  efforts  of  the  ministers  of  peace 
and  justice  at  home  are  inadequate  to  enforce  submis- 
sion to  the  laws ;  when  the  correspondence  of  cabinets  and 
the  conferences  of  ambassadors  fail  in  composing  disputes' 
which  arise  among  nations,  the  armv  is  that  hand  of  power 
which  is  put  forth  to  maintain  order  at  home  and  rights 
abroad. 

The  legitimate  purposes  for  which  an  Bxmj  is  maintained 
are  manifestly  so  important  to  the  well-being  of  a  state, 
that  attention  must  have  been  directed  to  this  subject  in 
the  very  beginning  of  political  society.  But  to  have  an  army 
always  appointed  and  always  ready  for  the  field  can  only 
be  effected  in  a  state  of  high  civilization,  when  the  various 
other  offices  in  a  great  community  are  also  properly  distri- 
buted and  filled.  No  better  proof  can  be  afforded  of  the 
high  civilization  of  Egypt  and  other  countries  in  early  timet 
than  the  well-appointed  and  powerful  armies  which  they 
were  able  to  bring  into  the  field.  This  was  effected  in 
Egypt  by  having  a  particular  caste  or  class  of  soldiers,  cor- 
responding pretty  nearly  to  the  Kshatriyas  of  India.  (See 
Herod,  ii.  164,  &c.)  The  armies  of  the  Greeks,  especially 
in  the  post-Alexandrine  period,  those  of  Carthage  under 
the  command  of  Hannibal,  and  the  armies  of  Kome  in 
the  best  days  of  the  Republic  and  the  Empire,  were  not 
inferior  to  any  of  modem  times  in  numbers,  appointments, 
discipline,  or  the  military  skill  of  their  commanders.  It 
is  not,  however,  to  them  that  we  are  to  trace  the  origin  or 
the  history  of  our  modem  armies. 

An  army,  meaning  by  that  term  a  body  of  men  distinct 
fWun  the  rest  of  the  nation,  constantly  armed  and  disci- 
pUned,  was  unknown  to  the  remote  fathers  of  the  English 
and  the  other  modem  European  nations.  The  whole  male 
population  was  the  army ;  tnat  is,  every  person  learned  the 
use  of  arms,  was  ready  to  defend  himself,  his  family,  and 
his  possessions ;  and  in  time  of  common  danger,  to  go  out  to 
more  lasting  warfare  under  the  command  of  some  one  chief 
chosen  from  amongst  the  heads  of  the  tribes.  Such  was  the 
nature  of  the  vast  armies  which  presented  themselves  flxMa 
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time  to  time  on  the  Roman  frontier,  or  contended  asaingt 
C»8ar  when  he  made  his  conquest  of  Gaul ;  and  such  was 
the  power  which,  on  so  short  a  warning,  was  arrayed  against 
him  on  the  British  coast  under  the  command  of  Cassihelaunus, 
when  he  made  that  descent  from  which  neither  honour  ac- 
crued to  the  Roman  arms,  nor  benefit  to  the  Roman  state. 
In  all  these  nations  the  warlike  spirit  was  kept  up  by  the 
sense  of  danger,  not  so  much  from  foreign  invaders,  as  from 
neighbouring  and  kindred  tribes. 

In  the  writings  of  Caesar  and  of  Tacitus,  the  two  authors 
from  whom  we  derive  our  best  acquaintance  with  the  man- 
ners and  habits  of  the  Germanic  and  the  western  nations 
of  Europe,  we  see  the  warlike  character  of  those  nations, 
and  the  principles  on  which  their  military  affairs  were 
conducted.  A  whole  male  population  trained  to  arms; 
confederating  in  time  of  common  danffer  under  some  one 
chief;  with  little  defensive  armour,  and  none  offensive  but 
darts,  spears,  and  arrows ;  throwing  up  occasionally  earth  - 
works  to  strengthen  a  position— this  is  the  outline  of  their 
military  proceedings  (Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  14.)  There  is  little 
peculiar  in  the  military  system  of  the  antient  Britons ;  yet 
It  must  have  been  by  long  practice  and  perseverance  that 
the  warriors  attained  that  skill  which  attracted  the  attention 
of  CsBsar.  His  description  of  one  of  their  chariots,  driven 
by  a  charioteer  whose  attention  was  solely  directed  to  the 
management  of  the  chariot,  while  in  it  stood  the  painted 
warrior  deaUng  his  darts  around  him,  or  running  along  the 
beam  while  the  chariot  was  in  its  swiftest  motion,  presents 
an  object  at  once  picturesaue  and  terrible. 

When  Britain  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman 
province,  a  regular  army  was  introduced  and  permanently 
settled  in  the  island^or  me  purpose  of  enforcing  submission, 
and  of  defence  against  foreign  invaders.  Many  of  the  re- 
mains of  Roman  authority  in  Britain,  as  roads,  walls,  en- 
campments, and  inscriptions,  are  military.  In  that  curious 
relic  of  Roman  time,  the  Notitia,  which  is  referred  to  the 
age  of  the  Roman  emperors,  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  we 
have  a  particular  account  of  the  distribution  of  the  whole 
Roman  army,  and  we  see,  in  particular,  how  Britain  was 
then  divided  for  military  purposes,  and  what  were  the  fixed 
stations  of  particular  portions  of  the  Roman  legions. 

It  was  the  policy  of  Rome  to  recruit  its  legions  from 
among  the  barbarous  nations,  but  to  employ  such  soldiers 
in  countries  to  which  they  did  not  belong.  Thus,  in  the  in- 
scriptions relating  to  mihtary  affairs  which  have  been  found 
in  England,  many  tribes  of  Gaul,  of  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
are  named  as  those  to  which  particular  soldiers  or  particular 
bodies  of  troops  belonged.  And  so  in  foreign  inscriptions 
the  names  of  British  tribes  are  sometimes  (bund.  The 
grounds  of  this  policy  are  apparent  The  military  portion 
of  these  nations  was  thus  drawn  away.  There  remained 
only  the  quiet  and  the  peaceable,  or  the  females,  the  young, 
the  infirm,  and  the  aged.  As  long  as  the  Roman  army  was 
suflScient  for  their  protection,  it  was  well.  But  when  that 
army  was  withdrawn,  we  see,  as  in  the  case  of  Britain,  that 
a  people  so  weakened  would  easily  fall  a  prey  to  nations  which 
had  never  been  subdued  by  the  Roman  arms,  and  we  see 
also  what  was  probably  the  true  reason  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  spirited  resistance  which  was  made  to  Ciesar  on 
his  two  landings  in  Britain,  and  the  clamorous  complaint 
and  feeble  resistance  with  which  the  people  of  Britam  met 
the  Pihts  and  the  Saxons. 

From  this  time  we  lose  sight  of  any  entire  British  popula- 
tion of  the  part  of  the  island  called  England.  The  conquests 
made  by  the  Saxons  appear  to  have  been  complete,  and 
their  maxims  of  policy  and  war  became  the  principles  of 
Englishr  pohty.  They  seem  to  have  been  at  first  in  that 
state  of  society  in  which  every  man  is  a  soldier ;  and  the 
different  sovereignties  which  they  established  were  the  oc- 
casion of  innumerable  contests.  We  have,  however,  but 
little  information  on  this  subject;  and  even  the  supposed 
policy  of  Alfred  in  the  separation  of  a  portion  of  the  people 
for  military  affairs,  in  the  form  of  a  national  miUtia,  is  a  part 
of  his  history  on  which  we  have  not  any  very  sati^aotory 
information. 

We  find,  however,  that  the  Saxon  sovereigns  had  powerfril 
armies  at  their  command ;  and  the  most  probable  account 
of  the  mode  in  which  they  were  got  together  seems  to  be 
this : — the  male  population  were  exercised  in  military  du- 
ties under  the  inspection  of  the  earls,  and  their  deputies 
the  sheriffs  or  vicecomites,  in  the  manner  of  the  arrays  and 
musters  of  later  times;  being  drawn  out  occasionally  for  the 
purpose,  and  being  thus  ready  to  form,  at  any  time  when 


tiieir   services  were   required,  an  efilcient  and  powerfbl 
force. 

We  see  from  that  curious  remain  of  those  times,  a  piece 
of  needle-work  representing  the  wars  and  death  of  Harold, 
that  the  Saxon  soldiers  were  not  those  half-clothed  and 
painted  figures  which  had  presented  themselves  on  the 
shores  of  Britain  when  the  Roman  armies  made  their  first 
descent.  We  see  them  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  a  close- 
fitting  dress  of  mail.  They  have  cavalry,  but  no  chariots. 
The  archers  are  all  infantry.  Both  infantry  and  cavalry 
are  armed  with  spears,  to  some  of  which  little  pennons  are 
attached.  Some  have  swords,  and  others  carry  bills  or 
battie-axes.  They  have  shields,  the  bosses  on  which  are 
surroimded  with  nourishes  and  other  ornaments ;  and  there 
are  sometimes  other  devices,  but  nothing  which  can  be 
regarded  as  more  than  the  very  rudiments  of  those  heraldic 
devices  which  were  afterwards  formed  into  a  kind  of  system 
by  the  heralds  who  attended  the  armies,  and  by  which  the 
chiefs  were  distinguished  from  each  other,  when  their 
persons  were  concealed  by  the  armour.  The  piece  of  needle- 
work representing  the  wars  of  Harold  is  supposed  to  be  the 
work  of  Matilda,  the  queen  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  the  ladies  of  her  court.  It  is  preserved  in  the  cathedral 
of  Bayeux,  whence  it  is  commonly  called  the  Bayeux 
tapestry.  One  of  the  many  valuable  services  rendered  to 
historical  literature  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  has  been 
the  publication  of  a  series  of  coloured  prints,  in  which  we 
have,  on  a  reduced  scale,  a  perfectly  accurate  representation 
of  this  singular  monument  of  antient  English  and  Norman 
manners. 

A  great  change  took  place  in  the  military  affairs  of  Eng- 
land at  the  Conquest  It  is  to  that  period  that  the  intro- 
duction of  fiefs  is  to  be  referred,  a  system  which  provided, 
among  other  things,  for  an  army  ever  ready  at  the  call  of 
the  sovereign.  It  may  suffice  in  this  place  to  say,  that  the 
king,  reserving  certain  tracts  as  his  own  demesne,  distri- 
buted the  greater  portion  of  England  among  bis  followers, 
to  hold  by  mihtary  service ;  that  is,  for  every  knight's  fee, 
as  they  were  called,  the  tenant  was  bound  to  find  the  king 
one  soldier  ready  for  the  field,  to  serve  him  for  forty  days  in 
each  year.  The  extent  of  the  knight's  fee  varied  with  the 
varying  qualities  and  value  of  the  soil.  In  the  reign  of 
Edwara  I.  the  annual  value  in  money  was  20/.  The  number 
of  knights*  fees  is  said  by  old  writers  to  have  been  60,060. 
The  king  had  thus  provision  made  for  an  army  of  60,000 
men,  whom  he  could  call  at  short  notice  into  the  field, 
subject  them  when  there  to  all  the  regulations  of  miUtary 
discipline,  and  keeprthem  for  forty  days  without  pay,  which 
was  usually  as  long  as  their  service  would  be  required  in 
the  warfare  in  which  the  kin^  was  likely  to  be  engaged. 
When  their  services  were  required  for  any  longer  time,  they 
might  continue  on  receiving  pay.. 

Writs  of  military  summons  are  found  in  great  abundance 
in  what  are  called  the  *  Close  Rolls,'  which  contain  copies 
of  such  letters  as  the  king  issues  under  seal.  But  this 
system,  it  is  evident,  had  many  inconveniences ;  and  the 
kings  of  England  had  a  better  security  for  the  protection 
of  Uie  realm  against  invasion  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
internal  tranqmllity,  in  that  which  seems  co  be  a  relic  of 
Saxon  polity.  We  allude  to  the  UabUity  of  all  persons  to  be 
called  upon  for  military  service  within  the  realm ;  to  the 
power  which  the  constitution  gave  to  the  sheriff  to  call  them 
out  to  exercise,  in  order  that  tney  might  be  in  a  condition  to 
perform  the  duty  when  called  upon ;  and  to  the  obligation 
which  a  statute  of  Edward  I.  imposed  on  all  persons  to 
provide  themselves  with  certain  pieces  of  armour,  which 
were  changed  for  others  by  a  statute  of  James  I.  We  see 
in  this  system  at  once  the  practice  of  our  remoter  ancestors, 
and  the  be^nning  of  that  drafting  of  men  to  form  the 
county  miUtia  which  is  a  part  of  the  military  polity  of  the 
country  at  present 

The  shenffs  were  toe  persons  to  whom  the  care  of  these 
aflkirs  was  committed ;  but  it  was  the  practice  of  the  early 
kings  to  send  down  into  the  several  shires,  or  to  select  from 
the  gentry  residing  in  them,  persons  whose  duty  it  was  to  at- 
tend the  musters  or  arrays,  which  were  a  species  of  review  of 
these  domestic  troops,  and  who  were  intended,  as  it  seems,  to 
be  a  check  upon  the  sheriffs  in  the  discharge  of  this  part  of 
their  duty.  The  persons  thus  employed  were  usually  men  ex- 
perienced in  military  affairs ;  and  when  the  practice  became 
more  general,  there  was  a  permanent  officer  appointed  in 
each  county,  who  had  the  superintendence  of  these  opera- 
tions, and  was  called  the  heutenant:  this  ist^e  origin  of  the 
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present  lord-lieutenant  of  counties,  an  officer  who  cannot 
be  trac«d  to  a  period  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
Foreigners  were  also  sometimes  engaged  to  serve  the 
king  in  his  wars ;  but  these  were  purely  mercenary  troops, 
and  were  paid  out  of  the  king  s  own  revenues. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  early  kings  of  England  of  the  Nor- 
man and  Plantagenet  races  bad  three  distinct  means  to  which 
they  could  have  recourse  when  it  was  necessary  to  arm  for  the 
general  defence  of  the  realm :  the  quota  of  men  which  the 
holders  of  the  knights*  fees  were  bound  to  furnish ;  the  posse- 
comitates,  or  whole  population,  from  sixteen  to  sixty,  of  each 
shire,  under  the  guidance  of  the  sheriffs ;  and  such  hired 
troops  as  they  might  think  proper  to  engage.  But  as  the 
posse-comitatds  could  not  be  compelled  to  leave  the  king- 
dom, and  only  in  particular  cases  the  shire  to  which  they 
belonged,  the  king  had  only  his  feudal  and  mercenary  troops 
at  command  when  he  carried  an  army  to  the  continent,  or 
when  he  had  to  wage  war  against  even  the  Scotch  or  Welch. 
We  are  not  to  suppose  that  troops  so  levied,  especially  when 
there  were  but  contracted  pecuniary  resources  for  the  hiring 
of  disciplined  troops  of  other  nations,  would  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  make  head  against  the  power  of  such  a  sovereign 
as  the  king  of  France,  and  once  to  gain  possession  of  that 
throne.  And  this  leads  us  to  another  important  part  of  our 
subject. 

The  mutual  inconveniences  attendant  on  the  nature  of 
the  military  services  due  from  those  who  held  the  feudal  te- 
nures of  the  crown  naturally  disposed  both  parties  to  con- 
sent to  frequent  commutations.  Money  was  rendered  in- 
stead of  service,  and  thus  the  crown  acquired  a  revenue  which 
was  applicable  to  mihtary  purposes,  and  which  was  expended 
in  the  hire  of  native-bom  subjects  to  perform  service  in  the 
king's  armies  in  particular  places  and  for  particular  terms. 
The  king  covenanted  by  indenture  with  various  persons, 
chiefly  those  of  most  importance  in  the  country,  to  serve  him 
on  certain  money-terms  with  a  certain  number  of  followers, 
and  in  certain  determinate  expeditions.  There  appears  httle 
essential  difference  between  this  and  the  modem  practice  of 
recruiting  armies.  It  was  chiefly  by  troops  thus  collected 
that  the  victories  of  Cred,  Poictiers,  ana  Agincourt  were 
gained. 

In  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Pells  in  the  Exchequer, 
Dugdale  pemaed  numerous  indentures  of  this  kind,  and  has 
made  great  use  of  them  in  the  history  which  he  published 
of  the  Baronage  of  England.  A  few  extracts  firom  that 
work  will  show  somethmg  of  the  nature  of  these  engage- 
ments. 

Michael  Poynings,  who  was  at  the  battle  of  Creci,  en- 
tered into  a  contract  with  King  Edward  III.  to  serve  him 
with  fifteen  men  at  arms,  four  knights,  ten  esquires,  and 
twelve  archers,  having  an  allowance  of  twenty-one  sacks  of 
the  king's  wool  for  his  and  their  wages.  Three  years  after 
the  battle  of  Creci,  King  Edward  engaged  Sir  Thomas 
Ughtred  to  serve  him  in  his  wars  beyond  sea,  with  twenty 
men  at  arms  and  twenty  archers  on  horseback,  taking  after 
the  rate  of  200/.  per  annum  for  his  wages  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war.  In  the  second  year  of  King  Henry  IV., 
Sir  William  Willoughby  was  retained  to  attend  the  kmg  in 
his  expedition  into  Scotland,  with  three  knights  besides  him- 
self, twenty-seven  men  at  arms,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  archers,  and  to  continue  with  him  from  June  20th  to  the 
13th  of  September.  When  Henry  V.  had  determined  to 
lead  an  army  into  France,  John  Holland  was  retained  to 
serve  the  king  in  his  *  voyage  royal'  into  France  for  one 
whole  year,  with  forty  men  at  arms  and  one  hundred  archers, 
whereof  the  third  part  were  to  be  footmen,  and  to  take  ship- 
ling  at  Southampton  on  the  10th  of  May  next  following, 
n  the  1 2th  of  Henry  VII.  John  Grrey  was  retained  to  serve 
the  king  in  his  wars  in  Scotland,  under  the  command  of 
Giles  Lord  Daubeney,  captain-general  of  the  king  s  army  for 
that  expedition ;  with  one  lance,  four  demi-lances,  and  fifty 
bows  and  bills,  for  two  hundred  and  ninety  miles ;  with 
one  lance,  four  demi-lances,  and  fifty  bows  and  bills,  for  two 
hundred  and  sixty -six  miles;  and  with  two  lances,  eight 
demi-lances',  and  two  hundred  bows  and  bills,  for  two  hun- 
dred miles.  These  were  nearly  half  what  is  now  the  usual 
complement  of  a  regiment 

Troops  thus  levied,  together  with  forei^  mercenaries, 
make  the  nearest  approach  that  can  be  discovered  in  the 
early  affairs  of  the  EngUsh  monarchy  to  apermanent,  or,  as 
It  is  technically  called,  a  standing  army.  Tne  king  might,  to 
the  extent  of  his  revenue,  form  an  army  of  this  description : 
but  as  to  the  other  means  of  military  defence  or  offence  put 
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into  his  hands,  the  persons  engaged  were  only  called  into 
military  service  on  temporary  occasions,  and  soon  fell  back 
again  into  the  condition  of  the  citizen  or  agriculturist^ 
But  the  king  s  power  was  necessarily  Umited  by  his  revenue, 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  permanent  force  appears  to  ha\-a 
been  Uttle  regarded  by  our  early  sovereigns,  since,  before 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  VII.  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
kings  had  even  a  body-guard,  much  less  any  considerable 
number  of  troops  accoutred  and  ready  for  immediate  action 
at  the  call  of  the  king.  In  modem  times,  Charles  VII.  of 
France  (1423-1461)  first  introduced  standing  armies  in  Eu- 
rope :  this  policy  was  gradually  imitated  by  the  other  Euro- 
pean states,  and  is  now  a  matter  of  necessity  and  of  self- 
defence.  In  England,  probablv  in  a  great  degree  owing  to 
her  insular  situation,  this  took  place  later  than  in  most 
continental  countries.  Still  the  example,  however,  of  the 
continental  states,  a  sense  of  the  great  convenience  of 
having  always  a  body  of  troops  at  command,  and  the 
change  in  the  mode  of  warfare  effected  by  the  introduction 
of  artillery,  which  brought  military  operations  within  the 
range  of  science,  and  made  them  more  than  before  matters 
which  required  much  time  and  study  in  those  who  had  to 
undertake  the  direction  of  any  large  body  of  men,  disposed 
the  king  and  the  nation  generally  to  adopt  the  practice  of 
having  a  permanent  army,  varying  in  numbers  with  the 
dangers  and  necessities  of  the  time. 

The  few  troops  who  formed  the  royal  guard  were  the 
only  permanent  soldiers  in  England  before  the  civil  wars. 
The  dispute  between  Charies  I.  and  his  parliament  was 
about  the  command  of  the  militia.  Charles  II.  kept  up 
about  5000  regular  troops  as  guards,  and  to  serve  in  the 
garrisons  which  then  were  established  in  England.  These 
were  paid  out  of  the  king's  own  revenue.  James  II.  in- 
creased them  to  30,000 ;  but  the  measure  was  looked  on 
with  great  jealousy,  and  the  object  was  supposed  to  be  the 
destruction  of  the  public  liberties  of  Englishmen.  In  the 
Bill  of  Rights  ^1689)  it  was  declared  that  the  raising  or 
keeping  a  standing  army  within  the  kingdom,  in  time  of 
peace,  unless  it  be  with  consent  of  parliament,  is  against  law. 
An  army  varying  in  its  numbers  has  ever  since  l^n  main- 
tained, and  is  now  looked  on  without  apprehension.  It  is 
raised  by  the  authority  of  the  king  and  paid  by  him :  but 
there  is  an  important  constitutionar  check  on  this  part  of  the 
royal  prerogative  in  the  necessity  for  acts  of  parliament  to  be 
*  passed  yearly,  in  order  to  provide  the  pay  and  to  maintain 
the  discipline. 

The  following  tabular  view  of  the  military  force  of  the 
various  civilized  nations  is  from  the  most  recent  authorities. 

Military  Establuhments  onByot  and  in  Reserve,  1833, 1834. 

Mllhw.  or 

Ac. 
1,806.047 


America,  United  States  of 
Anhalt         .... 
Austria     .        »  ,  .         . 

Baden  .... 

Bavaria    •  .  ... 

Belgium        •  •  .        • 

Bnzila 

Bolivia  •  ,  .         . 

Brunswick  .  ... 

Britain.  Great  (United  Kingdom  of) 
Central  America        .  . 

Chili        .... 
China  • 

Cochin-China        .  .  , 

Colombia  (Venezuela  and  New  Gra*) 
iiada)  ...  J 

Church.  States  of  the     • 
Denmark  %        •  . 


PopnlatioD. 
13.830.000 
138.000 
33.865.000 

1,836.000 

4,168,000 

4.172.000     { 


Eaet  Indies  (Britbb) 

Egypt 

France        .  • 

Greece    •  . 

Hanover        .  • 

Hayti 

Hesse-Cassel 

Hesse  (Grand  Duoby  oO 


5,130.000 

1,850.000 

848.600 

84.900.000 

1.800,000 

1.600.000 

188.000.000. 

5.800.000 

1,890,000 

9.610.000 

8,oao.ooo 

118,500,000 

3.500.000 
38.770,000 
900.000 
1,660,000 
850.000 
656.000 
741,300 


Armr. 

6188 

1890 

871.400 

10.100 

90.000 

110.000 

(including 

^     militia) 

15,000 

8500 

3087 

108.678 

8000 

8000 

1*891,641 

54,000 

80,000 


479,000 


45.000 
30.000 


80,700 
80,800 

15.000 


9000 


10,000 

38,819 
(  905. SOO 
{  (besides 

110.000 

360.000      3,639,700 
10.000 

9000 
15.000  60,000 

9000 


Holland,  without  LimburgorLozemborg  9,780.000 

194,000 


Ionian  Islands         , 

Lncca         .  . 

Mecklenborg-Scbwerin 
Mexico        •  . 

Modena  •  . 

Nassau       •  • 

OldeuboTf         •  • 

Paraguay    •  . 

Parma  •  • 


145,000 
450.000 
6.500,000 
880,000 
865,500 
947.000 
600,000 
488,000 

is,ooo,ooe 


35,000 

(        1600 

{(besides 

iBriUtroops) 

800 

8000 

85.M0 

800 

1800 

1500 


48.500 


1380 


lO.OOO 
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^l«ta(StatotofU)         .  8»400.000           90.000 

Pbrtttgal        ...»  ft.400.000           

Prwaia       ....  13.800,000  ISS.OOO         400,000 

BuaaiainBi]roM.miulPtikwl          .  50.8S0.000  €90.000 

Saxony  (Kingdom  oO        •  1,570.000           IS.OOO 

BazeCobargOi^          .        .        .  160.000                600 

8uwM«iiiio|«ti           .         ,        •  143.000                600 

SazeWciBar-Eiieiiach    •        •        .  835.800               1100 

Sardinia        ....  4.970.000           39.640 

Scindtah            •            •            •        •  4.000.000           Si.OuO 

Sweden  and  Norway             •        .  4.050.000  41.540          130.000 

Bwitserland       ....       8,100.000  33.578  { („^^ 

SieUiea  (Kingdom  of  the  Two)     .  7,600.000  30.000 

Siam  ...  •        «        8,800.000  60,00ft 

Spain                     ...  14,800.000  71.300  {^onS^ 

TuMany 1,400.000  5500 

Turkey           ....  8.000.000  30.000          120,000 

W&rtomberg           ....  1,680,000  16,900 

It  may  be  added  that,  according  to  Schnabels  calculations 
in  1832,  the  standing  armies  maintained  b^  the  principal 
European  States  relatively  to  their  respective  populations 
were  as  follows  >-« 

Denmark  .        .        1  in  every  50  inhabitants 
Sweden        .        .        .1      —      53 

Wiirtemberg  .        .        1      —      59 

Poland        .  .        .1—60 

Prussia    .  .        •        1      —      68 

Bavaria       .  .        .1      —      69 

Russia     .  .        •        1      —      70 

Austria       .  .        .1—100 

France     .  .        .        1—110 

England      .  .        .     1      —    140 

Two  Sicilies  .        .        1—200 

Tuscany      .  .        .1      —    400 
States  of  the  Church   .1      —    500 

We  should  observe,  however,  that  the  data  which  he 
assigns  as  the  ground-work  of  his  calculations  do  not  in 
general  agree  with  our  own,  which,  in  most  cases,  are  derived, 
if  not  from  official,  at  least  from  competent  authorities. 

The  following  is  a  more  complete  subdivision  of  the 
British  force  .— 

Officers        •        .  Great  Britain    4404 

India        .         1208 

5612 

Non-commissiontd  officers      Great  Britain    6265 

India  1468 

7739 

Rank  and  file        .        •        Great  Britain  77,847 

India        .      17,480 

95,327 


Great  Britain 
India 


88,516 
20,156 

108,672 


108,672 


ARN  AOUTS,  the  name  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  Al- 
bania.   [See  Albania.] 

ARNALDO  DA  BRESCIA  was  bom  in  the  town  of 
Brescia  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  stu- 
died in  France  under  the  famous  Abelard.  Having  returned 
to  Italy,  he  became  a  monk.  The  corruption  of  the  clergy  was 
very  great  at  that  time,  and  Amaldo,  endowed  with  an  im- 
passioned mind  and  a  great  flow  of  oratory,  began  to  hold 
forth  in  public  against  the  ambition,  the  temporal  power, 
and  the  luxurious  life  of  abbots,  prelates,  and  cardinals, 
not  sparing  the  Pope  himself.  The  scandalous  contest 
between  the  church  and  the  empire  carried  on  by  the 
haughty  pretensions  of  Gregory  VII.  was  then  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  men.  Amaldo  maintained  that  ecclesiastics 
as  well  as  laymen  ought  to  be  subordinate  to  the  civil  power ; 
that  the  disposal  of  kingdoms  and  principalities  did  not 
belong  to  the  church  of  Christ;  and  that  the  clergy,  ought  to 
be  satisfied  with  their  tithes  and  the  voluntary  oblations  of 
the  faithful,  and  not  to  hold,  as  they  then  did,  sovereign 
lordships  and  feudal  estates.  To  these  doctrines  he  added 
others  of  a  mystical  character  about  the  Trinity  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  soul,  which  were  ea^erlv  laid  hold  of  and  perhaps 
distorted  by  his  enemies.  His  declamations  against  the 
clergy  indisposed  the  Papal  court  towards  him.  By  preach- 
ing against  the  temporalities  of  the  church,  Amaldo  had 
excited  the  passions  of  the  people ;  Brescia  revolted  against 
its  bishop,  the  fermentation  spread  to  other  towns^  and 


complaints  against  the  author  of  all  this  poured  in  at  Roma. 
Innocent  II.,  upon  this,  had  Arnaldo  condemned,  together 
with  other  heretics,  in  the  council  of  Lateran,  in  1 1 39.  Sudi 
at  least  is  the  positive  statement  of  Otho  of  Freisingen  and 
other  historians  of  those  times,  but  Araaldo's  name  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  canons  of  the  council.  He  was  not  ex- 
communicated at  that  time,  but  was  banished  from  Italy, 
and  forbidden  to  return  without  the  Pope  s  permission. 
(See  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History,  translated  by  Dr. 
Murdock,  and  the  translator  s  note  on  the  subject  of  Amal- 
do.) He  then  proceeded  to  France,  where  he  seems  to  have 
found  favour  with  the  papal  legate  Guide,  afterwards  Pope 
Celestinus  II. ;  but  he  met  with  an  unrelenting  adversary 
in  St.  Bernard,  the  zealous  and  vehement  Abbot  of  Clair^ 
vaux,  who  denounced  Arnaldo,  wrote  against  him,  and 
forced  him  to  seek  refuge  at  Ziirich,  where  he  remained 
five  years.  He  there  resumed  his  preaching  against  the 
abuses  of  the  clergy,  and  found  many  favourable  listeners. 
But  St  Bernard  traced  him  there  also,  and  caused  the 
Bishop  of  Constance  to  banish  him  from  his  diocese.  Ar 
naldo  upon  this  returned  to  Italy,  and  hearing  that  the  people 
of  Rome  had  revolted  against  the  Pope,  he  repaired  there, 
and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  insurrection.  Lucius  II. 
had  died  of  the  wounds  received  in  a  popular  afl'ray,  and 
Eugenius  III.,  a  disciple  of  St.  Bernard,  succeeded  him  in 
the  papal  chair,  but  was  driveu  away  fh>m  the  city  by  the 
people  and  the  senate.  Amaldo  exhorted  the  Romans  to 
re-establish  the  Roman  republic  with  its  consuls,  to  rein- 
state the  equestrian  order,  and  to  emulate  the  deeds  of  their 
glorious  ancestors.  The  multitude,  thus  excited,  hurried 
on  to  excesses  which  Arnaldo  probably  had  never  contem- 
plated. They  attacked  and  demolished  the  houses  of  the 
cardinals  ana  nobles  of  the  papal  party,  killed  or  ill-treated 
the  inmates,  and  shared  the  plunder  among  themselves  in 
the  name  of  Brutus  and  Cato,  Fabius  and  Paulus  Emitius. 
Amaldo,  however,  still  remained  poor ;  he  really  despised 
wealth,  his  morals  were  irreproachable,  and  it  seems  that 
he  judged  of  others  by  himself,  a  common  delusion  among 
honest  popular  leaders. 

The  Roman  senate  wrote  to  the  Emperor  Conrad  III., 
professing  allegiance,  and  inviting  him  to  come  and  be 
crowned  at  Rome ;  but  the  Emperor  paid  no  attention  to 
the  invitation.  Rome  continued  for  ten  years  in  a  state  of 
agitation  little  differing  fi'om  anarchy,  at  war  with  the  Pope 
and  the  people  of  Tibur,  and  at  variance  within  itself.  St. 
Bernard,  tn  his  epistles,  draws  a  fearful  picture  of  the  state 
of  the  cit}'  at  that  time.  Eugenius  HI.  died  in  1 1 53,  and  his 
successor  Anastasius  IV.  having  followed  him  to  the  grave 
shortly  after,  Adrian  IV.  was  elected  Pope  in  1154.  He 
was  a  man  of  a  more  determined  spirit  than  his  predecessors. 
A  cardinal  having  been  attacked  and  seriously  wounded  in 
the  streets  of  Rome,  Adrian  resorted  to  the  bold  measure 
of  excommunicating  the  first  city  in  Christendom,  a  thing 
without  a  precedent.  The  Romans,  who  had  set  at  nought 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  quailed  before  his  spiritual 
authority.  In  order  to  be  reconciled  to  the  pontiff,  they 
exiled  Amaldo,  who  took  refuge  among  some  fiiendly  nobles 
in  Campania.  When  the  Emperor  Frederic  I.  came  to 
Rome  to  be  crowned,  the  Pope  applied  to  him  to  have 
Arnaldo  arrested.  Frederic  accordingly  gave  his  orders  tc 
the  Margrave  or  Viscount  of  Campania,  and  Arnaldo 
being  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Prefect  of  Rome, 
was  strangled,  his  body  burnt,  and  the  ashes  thrown  into 
the  Tiber,  in  the  year  1 155.  [See  Adrian  IV.] 

ARNAULD,  ANTOINE,  a  French  theological  and 
philosophical  virriter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  1612.  His  father,  named  also  Antoine  Arnauld, 
was  a  distinguished  advocate,  and  a  great  antagonist  of  the 
Jesuits,  against  whom  he  both  pleaded  and  wrote ;  and  in- 
deed he  mainlv  contributed  to  their  expulsion  from  France 
under  Henry  tV.  The  Jesuits  were  afterwards  re-admitted 
into  the  kingdom,  but  they  met  with  an  opponent  in  the 
younger  Arnauld  as  determined  as  his  father  had  been. 
Arnauld,  after  being  onlained  priest,  was  made  Doctor  of 
the  Sorbonne  in  1641.  He  exhibited  an  early  disposition 
for  theological  controversy,  by  writing  the  Theologie  Morale 
des  JestdteSt  in  which  he  exposed  the  dangerous  casuistry 
adopted  by  several  moralists  of  that  order.  The  Jesuits, 
who  had  not  forgotten  the  hostility  of  the  elder  Arnauld,  re- 
torted against  the  son,  by  violently  attacking  his  work  De  la 
Frequente  Communion,  which  was  publislied  in  1643.  Soon 
after,  the  disputes  which  broke  out  among  the  French  clergy 
about  Jansenius,  bishop  of  Ypres,  and  his^qok  Augustinus, 
digitized  by  Vn.  ^^^    j> 
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w&mnl  propotitiont  of  which  oonoerning  the  intricate  ques- 
tions of  grace  and  free-will  had  heen  condemned  by  the 
Pope,  gave  Amauld  a  fresh  opportunity  of  exercising  his 
polemical  talent  [See  Jansbnius.]  Amauld  took  the 
part  of  Jansenius  in  two  letters,  which  were  condemned  by 
the  Sorbonne,  and  the  writer,  on  his  refusmg  to  retract  his 
opinions,  was  expelled  from  that  learned  body.  He  then 
withdrew  to  Port  Royal  des  Champs,  a  convent  of  nuns, 
not  far  from  Paris,  of  which  his  sister  Angelique  Amauld 
was  the  abbess,  and  where  Pascal,  Nicole,  and  other  learned 
men  of  that  time,  who  were  friends  of  Amauld  and  shared 
his  opinions,  resorted  for  quiet  and  studious  retirement. 
There  they  wrote  various  works  on  literature,  philosophy, 
and  religion,  which  bear  the  name  of  the  works  of  MM.  de 
Port  Royal.  Amauld  wrote  parts  of  several  of  these 
works,  such  as  the  Grammaire  GenircUe  Bauonnie ;  EU- 
merit  de  Gcometrie;  and  LArt  de  Penser,  He  also  had 
a  share  in  the  famous  letters  written  by  Pascal  against 
the  Jesuits,  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  Lettres 
Prooindalei,  The  disputes  about  Jansenius  and  lus  five 
propositions,  after  agitating  all  France  for  many  years, 
and  drawin^ir  bulls  of  censure  from  several  Popes,  to  which  a 
part  of  the  French  clergy  refused  to  submit,  notwithstanding 
the  imperious  orders  of  Louis  XIV.,  were  at  last  appeased 
for  a  time  by  the  conciliatory  spirit  of  Pope  Clement  IX., 
who  accepted  a  compromise.  This  was  called  the  peace  of 
Clement  IX.  Amauld  contributed  to  this  desirable  ar- 
rangement by  an  eloquent  memorial,  which  he  addressed  to 
the  pontiff  through  the  Abb£  Rospighosi,  the  Pope*s 
nephew.  After  this  peace,  Amauld  was  presented  to  the 
Pope's  nuncio,  and  also  to  Louis  XIV.,  who  received  him 
graciously,  and  invited  him  '  to  employ  his  golden  pen  in 
defence  of  religion.*  His  next  work,  in  which  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  his  friend  Nicole,  De  la  Perpetttiii  de  la  En  de 
I EgUee  Catholique  touchant  lEucharisHsy  was  dedicated  to 
the  Pope.  This  occasioned  a  warm  controversy  between 
Amauld  and  the  reformed  minister  Claude,  in  the  course 
of  which  Amauld  wrote  Du  Renversement  de  la  Morale  de 
J.  C.  par  la  Doctrine  des  Cahinistes  touchant  la  Justiflca- 
Hon,  Paris,  1672.  Amauld,  at  the  same  time,  continued 
his  war  against  the  Jesuits,  and  wrote  the  (greater  part 
of  the  work  styled  Morale  PrcUique  dee  JSsmtee,  8  vols., 
1 2rao.,  in  which  many  authentic  facts  and  documents  are 
mixed  up  with  party  bittemess  and  exaggeration.  That 
powerful  and  ambitious  isociety  did  not  bear  this  patiently ; 
they  represented  Amauld  as  a  dangerous  man,  and  the  leader 
of  a  sect,  whose  house  was  the  resort  of  many  restless 
and  turbulent  spirits,  the  old  adherents  to  the  errors  of 
Jansenius.  Harlay,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  assisted  in 
prejudicing  the  kmg  against  Amauld,  and  Louis  XIV. 
issued  an  order  for  his  arrest,  which,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  very  eamestly  enforced.  Amauld  con- 
cealed himself  for  some  time  at  the  house  of  the  Duchess 
of  Longueville,  who  esteemed  him  and  appreciated  his 
talents;  but  afterwards  considering  it  prudent  to  leave 
France,  he  repaired  to  Brussels  in  1679,  where  the  Marquis 
of  Grana,  the  Spanish  govemor  of  the  Low  Countries,  assured 
him  of  his  protection.  There  he  published,  in  1681,  his 
Apologte  pour  le$  Catholiques,  which  is  a  defence  of  the 
English  Catholics  against  the  charges  of  Titus  Oates*  con- 
spiracy. In  this  work,  laying  aside  all  party  animosities, 
he  undertook  the  defence  of  his  old  antagonists  the  Jesuits, 
whom  he  considered  as  having  been  calumniated  in  those 
transactions.  This  apology  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  refu- 
tation of  a  book  of  Juneu,  the  well-known  reformed  minister 
in  Holland,  who  had  accused  the  French  clergy  of  being 
implicated  in  the  English  conspiracy.  Jurieu,  in  reply, 
published  a  book  entitled  L Esprit  de  M.  AmatUd^wniten  in 
a  style  of  coarse  personal  invective,  to  which  Amauld  did 
not  condescend  to  reply.  Another  work,  not  so  creditable 
to  Amauld's  judgment,  is  one  against  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
William  III.  of  England,  whom  he  styled  a  new  Absalom, 
a  new  Herod,  and  a  new  Cromwell.  (8vo.  1689.)  It  was 
published  anonymously,  like  most  of  Amauld*s  works, 
and  many  persons  did  not  believe  it  to  be  his ;  but  it  seems 
now  ascertained  that  he  was  the  author.  It  is  said  that 
Louis  XIV.,  whose  political  views  it  suited,  had  this  book 
printed  and  distributed  at  his  own  expense. 

From  his  retirement  at  Bmssels  Arnauld  made  several 
excursions  into  Holland.  His  reputation  had  spread  every- 
where, and  he  was  kindly  received.  About  this  time  he 
entered  into  a  controversy  with  his  old  friend  Father  Malle- 
branche»  who,  in  his  metaphysical  works,  had  announced  | 


some  peculiar  doctrines  on  the  subject  of  grace,  predestina- 
tion, and  other  theological  problems.  Amauld  began  by 
attacking  Mallebranche's  definition  of  the  nature  of  our 
ideas,  and  his  famous  proposition  that  'we  see  all  objects  in 
God.'  In  refutation  of  these,  Amauld  wrote  his  Traite  ties 
Vraies  et  des  Pousses  I<iSes,  Cologne,  1 683 ;  and  afterwards, 
Riflexions  Philosophiques  et  Thiologiques^  sur  le  Nouveau 
Systems  de  la  Nature  et  de  la  Grace  du  Pere  MallebraneMe, 
1685;  besides  nine  letters  addressed  to  the  Father  on  the 
same  subject  This  controversy  was  carried  on  by  Amauld 
with  his  usual  vehemence,  and  it  had  the  effect  of  sourinff 
Mallebranche*s  naturally  pacific  temper.  The  Father  wished 
for  a  tmce ;  he  declared  '  he  was  tired  of  making  himself  a 
spectacle  to  the  world,  and  of  filling  the  Journal  des  Savons 
with  their  mutual  wranglings.*  But  controversy  was  Ar- 
nauld's  element ;  without  any  feeling  of  malignity  in  his 
disposition,  his  zeal  for  truth,  or  what  he  considered  as  truth, 
joined  to  a  great  fluency  of  expression  and  a  mind  of  iron, 
made  him  restless  and  fond  of  disputation.  His  friend 
Nicole,  whose  temper  was  milder,  told  him  one  day  he  was 
weary  of  disputes,  and  wished  to  rest  himself.  '  Rest !  *  ex- 
claimed Amauld,  *  will  you  not  have  enough  of  rest  here- 
after during  all  etemity  ?  He  continued  to  the  last,  although 
past  eighty  years  of  age,  to  carry  on  his  various  controversies, 
with  the  Jesuits,  with  Mallebranche,  with  the  Calvinists, 
and  with  the  sceptic  philosophers,  among  whom  was  Bayle. 
He  also  wrote  on  several  points  of  dispute  between  Rome 
and  the  Gralhcan  church.  His  last  work  was  Reflexions 
sur  V Eloquence  des  Pridicateurs,  1694.  He  died  in  his 
exile  at  Bmssels,  on  the  8th  of  August  of  that  year,  after 
receiving  the  sacrament  from  the  curate  of  his  parish. 
There  is  an  interesting  account  of  his  last  moments  by 
Father  Quesnel,  who  was  his  companion  in  the  latter  years 
of  his  life.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St  Catherine 
at  Bmssels,  but  his  heart  was  embalmed  and  taken  to  Port 
Royal  des  Champs,  where  it  was  deposited  with  the  remains 
of  his  mother  ana  six  sisters,  who  had  all  been  inmates  of 
that  convent  Boileau  and  Racine  wrote  epitaphs  in  honour 
of  Amauld.  His  works,  which  filled  more  than  1 00  vo'umes 
of  various  sizes,  were  collected  and  published  at  Lausanne 
and  at  Paris,  in  50  volumes,  4to.,  1 775-83.  The  last  volume 
contains  the  author*s  biography.  Amauld  was  one  of  the 
most  leamed  men  of  his  age,  a  sincere  but  enlightened 
Catholic,  pious  without  superstition  or  hypocrisy,  exemplary 
in  his  conduct,  and  disinterested  and  simple  in  his  habits 
and  manners.  Although  frequently  at  variance  with  Rome, 
he  was  esteemed  there,  and  had  iriends  among  the  cardinals. 
While  he  was  persecuted  in  France,  Pope  Innocent  XL 
offered  him  an  asylum  at  Rome.  He  had,  likewise,  many 
fiiends  among  the  Protestants,  in  Holland  and  elsewhere. 
Amauld  was  one  of  the  first  to  extricate  theology  from 
scholastic  subtleties ;  he  adopted  in  his  exposition  of  theolo- 
gical subjects  a  clear  logical  method,  and  supported  him^lf 
by  firequent  references  to  the  fathers  and  to  the  early  councils, 
in  the  history  of  which  he  was  deeply  versed,  as  well  as  in 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  He  contributed  to  the  French 
version  of  the  New  Testament  published  at  Mens,  and  he 
was  an  advocate  for  having  the  Missal,  or  service  of  the 
church,  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue.  His  brother, 
Henri  Amauld,  Bishop  of  Angers — where  he  died  in  1694, 
at  the  age  of  ninety-five — ^bore  the  character  of  a  most  bene- 
volent and  diligent  pastor.  Another  and  an  older  brother, 
Robert  Amauld  d*  Andilly,  filled  several  offices  at  the  French 
court,  but  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  retired  to  Port  Royal, 
where  he  died  in  1674.  He  wrote  several  religious  works. 
Robert's  son,  Simon  Amauld,  Marquis  of  Pompone,  was 
employed  in  seversd  diplomatic  missions  under  Louis  XIV., 
and  was  made  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  in 
1672.    He  died  in  1699.    [See  Port  Royal.] 

ARNDT,  JOHN,  was  bom  in  1555,  at  Ballenstadt,  in 
the  duchy  of  Anhalt  He  first  studied  medicine,  but 
afterwards  applied  himself  to  theology,  and  became  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Lutheran  church.  Being  grieved  at  the  relaxed 
state  of  morals  among  the  Protestants  of  Germany,  he 
wrote  a  book  '  on  tme  Christianity,'  with  the  object  of  giving 
the  study  of  religion  a  practical  influence  on  the  moru 
conduct  of  its  followers.  '  Divinity,*  says  he, '  is  not  a  mere 
speculative  science,  a  branch  of  polite  learning,  but  a  living 
experience,  and  a  practical  exercise  of  the  mind.  We  must 
not  content  ourselves  with  a  dead  and  barren  faith;  true 
fiuth  ought  to  be  preceded  by  repentance,  accompanied 
by  love,  and  followed  by  a  renewal  of  the  souL*  This  work, 
first  published  in  German,  has  been  translated  into  Latin, 
Jigitized  by 
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FVeneh,  Danish,  Flemish,  Bohemmn,  and  English,  and  has 
been  highly  praised  by  Mosheim,  Professor  Frank  of  Hsdle, 
Dr.  Spener,  ahd  other  distinguished  olivines.  John  Wesley, 
in  his  Christian  Library,  gives  a  copious  extract  from  it  It 
has  been  called  the  Protestant  k  Kempis.  Amdtwas  a 
great  promoter  of  practical  reli^on,  or  that  which,  in  eccle- 
aiastical  history,  is  called  pietism.  He  was  accused  by  the 
exclusive  partizans  of  the  doctrine  of  grace  of  attributing 
too  much  to  the  strength  and  ability  of  man  in  the  work  of 
conversion.  Osiander  of  Tubingen  wrote  against  him  his 
Judicium  Theologicum.  Yet  Arndt's  book  is  still  considered 
one  of  the  best  treatises  of  Christian  morality  ever  written. 
An  English  translation  was  published  in  1815  by  William 
Jaques — True  Ckristiamty,  or  the  whole  Economy  of  God 
towards  Man,  and  the  whole  Duty  cf  Man  towards  God,  2 
vols.  8vo.  London.  Amdt  was  minister  at  Quedlinburg, 
and  afterwards  at  Brunswick.  In  the  latter  place,  his  suc- 
cess as  a  preacher  made  him  enemies,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  town  and  to  withdraw  to  the  village  of  Isleb, 
where  he  remained  for  some  years.  In  1611  George  Duke 
of  Lunenburg  pretonted  him  to  the  church  of  Zell,  and 
afterwards  appomted  him  general  superintendent  of  all  the 
churches  of  tne  duchy.  Amdt  diedfat  Zell  in  1621.  He 
had  preached  a  sermon  the  day  before,  and  on  returning 
home  he  said  to  his  wife  that  he  had  delivered  his  funeral 
sermon.  He  bore  the  attacks  and  persecutions  of  his  ene- 
mies with  tibe  greatest  meekness ;  nis  charity  to  the  poor 
was  very  extraordinary  for  his  limited  means,  and  it  made 
ignorant  people  suppose  that  he  had  discovered  the  philo- 
sopher's stone.  Amdt's  favourite  authors  were  St.  Bernard, 
Thomas  k  Kempis,  and  Tauler.  He  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Josiah  Arndt,  also  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  bom  in 
1626,  who  was  professor  at  Rostock,  and  who  published 
several  works  on  philosophy,  divinity,  and  history ;  among 
others.  Lexicon  Antiquitaiim  Eccleiiasticarum.  4to.  Greife- 
wald,  1669.    He  died  in  1685. 

ARNE.  THOMAS  AUGUSTINE,  Doctor  in  Music, 
bom  in  1710,  was  the  son  of  an  upholsterer  in  King  Street, 
Co  vent  Garden,  and  educated  at  Eton,  having  been  in- 
tended for  the  profession  of  the  law ;  but  his  bias  towards 
music  was  too  strong  to  allow  him  to  pursue  his  legal  studies 
successfully,  and  after  the  usual  struggles  between  duty 
and  inclination,  the  latter,  as  commonly  happens,  prevailed. 
He  secretly  practised  on  the  spinnet,  and  took  lessons  of 
Michael  Posting,  an  eminent  person  in  his  day,  on  the 
violin,  and  the  first  intimation  his  faUier  had  of  ms  musical 
progress  was  at  an  amateur  partv,  in  which  young  Ame 
was  discovered  playing  the  first  fiddle  most  skilfully.  Re- 
sistance was  now  worse  than  useless,  and  the  resigned 
parent  supplied  his  son  with  the  means  of  continuing  his 
fovourite  pursuit  in  an  advantageous  manner.  He  soon 
imbued  his  sister  with  a  love  of  the  vocal  art,  and  qualified 
her  to  appear  in  Lampe*s  opera,  AmeUct^  in  which  her  debdt 
was  of  80  promising  a  kind,  that  her  brother,  though  then 
only  eighteen  years  of  age,  set  for  her  Addison^s  Rosamond, 
in  which  she  represented  the  heroine,  and  shortly  after 
became  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Gibber.  The  success  of  this 
opera  led  of  course  to  the  composition  of  others,  and  in 
1 738  Arne  produced  his  Comus,  in  which  he  evinced  powers 
of  the  higher  kind,  and  his  reputation  was  at  otice  established. 
In  1740  Ame  married  Miss  Uecilia  Young,  a  pupil  of  Gemi- 
niani,  and  a  performer  of  eminence.  In  1 742  he  went  with 
her  into  Ireland,  where  both  were  engaged  by  the  Dublin 
manager,  the  one  to  sinf^,  the  other  to  compose.  There  he  pro- 
duced his  masques,  Bniannia,  and  T?ie  Judgment  of  Paris; 
Thomas  and  Sally,  an  afterpiece ;  and  Eliza,  an  opera.  In 
1 74  5  he  acceded  to  the  request  of  the  proprietor  of  Vauxhall, 
who  thus  added  Mrs.  Ame  to  the  list  of  his  vocal  performers, 
her  husband  at  the  same  time  becoming  his  principal  com- 
poser. Subsequently,  he  wrote  his  two  oratorios,  Abel  and 
Judith,  after  which  the  University  of  Oxford  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Music.  His  greatest  work,  or 
that  which  has  most  contributed  to  his  fame,  Artaxerxes, 
was  composed  in  1 762,  in  imitation  of  the  Italian  opera,  and 
to  prove  the  English  language  not  so  repugnant  to  recitative 
as  many  had  imagined.  The  attempt  was  bold,  but  tri- 
umphant; the  decided  approbation  which  crowned  the 
composer  s  labours,  and  the  judgment  pronounced  on  it  by 

¥>sterity,  prove  beyond  dispute  its  many  and  great  merits, 
he  drama  is  a  translation,  by  Arne  himself,  of  Metastasio's 
Artaserse;  and  when  compared  with  many  similar  works, 
whether  of  his  contemporaries  or  of  professed  authors  of  a 
Uter  period,  is  entitled  to  the  praise  w^ich  cannot  justly  be 


bestowed  on  mediocrity.  Dr.  Ame  also  produced,  in  1765, 
an  entire  ItaUan  opera  at  the  King's  Theatre,  Metastasio's 
Olimpiade,  of  which  no  notice  is  taken  by  any  of  his  bio- 
graphers. He  afterwards  composed  The  Fairies,  the  music 
to  Mason's  £{^nVia  and  Caractacus,  additions  to  PurceU's 
King  Arthur,  the  dramatic  songs  of  Shakspeare,  the  airs 
for  the  Stratford  Jubilee,  &c.  Love  in  a  Village  is  a  paS' 
ticcio,  or  compilation  fiom  various  composers,  but  many 
pieces  in  this  still  pleasing  ballad-opera  are  by  Ame,  and 
among  these  *  Gentle  youth,  ah  t  tell  me  why  ? '  can  never 
become  antiquated.  In  other  departments  of  music  he 
proved  eminently  successftiL  Warren's  collection  of  canons, 
glees,  &c.,  contains  several  of  his  compositions,  of  which 
'  Come,  shepherds,  we'll  follow  the  hearse,'  in  Cunningham's 
elegv  on  the  death  of  Shenstone,  must  charm  as  long  as 
vocal  harmony  retains  the  power  to  please.  His  song  and 
choms,  *  When  Britain  first  at  heaven  s  command,*  or  *Rule 
Britannia,*  need  hardly  be  mentioned  as  the  offspring  of  his 
genius ;  it  may  be  said  to  have  wafted  his  name  over  the 
greater  half  of  the  habitable  world.  Dr.  Ame  died  in  March, 
1 778,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  church,  Covent  Garden, 
leaving  an  only  son,  who  died,  we  believe,  without  issue. 

ARNHEIM,  ARNHEM,  or  AERNEM,  the  Roman 
Arenacum  (though  this  is  sometimes  disputed),  a  fortified 
city  on  the  right  bank  of  the  old  Rhine,  now  the  capital  of 
Guelderland,  and  formerly  one  of  the  Hanse  towns ;  it  lies 
60  En^.  miles  S.E.  of  Amsterdam :  52°  N.  lat.  6°  52^  E.  long. 
Arnheim  is  first  mentioned  under  this  name  in  a  charter, 
or  grant  of  privileges,  fi^m  the  emperor  Otho  III.  a.d.  996. 
About  two  miles  above  Amheim  the  canal  of  the  Yssel 
branches  ofiT  from  the  main  river,  and  carries  part  of  the 
waters  of  the  Rhine  to  Doesburg,  where  this  cut  joins  the 
Yssel,  which  flows  into  the  Zuider  Zee.  This  junction  be- 
tween the  Rhine  and  Yssel  was  made  by  Dmsus,  the  bro- 
ther of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  Arnheim  stands  at  Uie  foot  of 
a  small  range  of  hills,  which  are  not  of  common  occurrence 
in  Holland,  called  the  Beluwe,  or  Veluwe,  mnning  irregu- 
larly northward  towards  the  Zuider  Zee.  There  is  at  Arnheim 
a  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Rhine.  The  fortifications,  which 
were  improved  and  enlarged  by  Coehom  in  1702,  defend  the 
town  on  the  land  side.  Arnheim  was  once  the  residence 
of  the  Counts  and  Dukes  of  Guelderland,  whose  monuments 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  principal  church.  Arnheim  has  four 
gates,  a  reformed  Duteh  church  with  a  high  tower,  which 
contains  the  tomb  of  Duke  Charles  of  Guelderland,  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  church,  a  small  Lutheran  church,  a  hand- 
some governor's  residence,  and  a  very  old-fKhioned  state* 
house.  It  is  the  market  for  the  district  of  the  Veluwe  and 
part  of  the  Betuwe ;  the  latter  of  which  is  the  name  of  the 
insulated  fertile  district  between  the  Rhine,  Waal,  and  Lek. 
[SeeBsTuwK.]  Coleseed,  rye,  oats,&c.  are  brought  in  great 
quantity  to  Arnheim.  The  trade  is  mostly  a  transit  trade 
along  the  Rhine,  and  by  land  between  Amsterdam  and 
Germany.  The  neighbourhood  of  Arnheim  contains  many 
pleasant  country  residences  of  the  nobility  of  Guelderland, 
who  generally  spend  their  winter  in  Arnheim.  The  town 
was  taken  from  the  Spaniards  in  1585  :  in  1672  it  was  taken 
by  the  French,  on  the  invasion  of  Holland  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.,  fVom  whose  extortion  and  tyranny  the  inha- 
bitants suffered  severely:  in  1674  the  French  left  it,  after 
destroying  the  fortifications.  In  1813  the  Prussians  took  it 
from  the  French,  which  contributed  materially  to  the  change 
of  affairs  in  Holland  at  that  time.  The  population  on  Jan.  1 , 
1830,  was  7194  males,  and  7315  females.  (See  Kampen, 
Bexchrijvtng  van  het  K,  der  Nederlanden,  1827 :  Raima's 
Tooneel,  &c.) 

ARNI,  the  native  Indian  name  of  the  wild  buffalo.  [See 
Buffalo.] 

ARNO,  called  by  the  Romans  Amus,  the  principal 
river  of  Tuscany,  rises  on  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  Fal- 
terona,  which  is  a  high  western  projection  from  the  central 
ridge  of  the  Apennines,  about  twenty  miles  N.E.  of  Flo- 
rence, in  11°  39'  E.  long.,  and  43°  52'  N.  lat.  On  the  oppo- 
site or  north-eastern  side  of  the  same  ridge  are  the  sources 
of  the  Ronco  and  of  the  Montone,  two  rivers  which  enter 
the  Adriatic  below  Ravenna.  The  sources  of  the  Tiber, 
which  several  writers  have  erroneously  stated  as  issuing  out 
of  the  same  mountain,  are  more  than  twenty  miles  farther 
east,  and  separated  from  those  of  the  Amo  by  the  moun 
tains  of  Camaldoli  and  La  Veroia.  The  Amo  descends  by 
the  village  of  Stia  into  the  long  and  -deep  valley  called 
Casentino,  one  of  the  higher  regions  of  Tuscany,  running  in 
a  S.S.^.  direction  between  the  great  cen^ca^  ridge  and  ap 
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«Aet  ttom  abb  Mme,  wbieh,  detaching  itself  fVom  the  Fal- 
terona,  divides  the  Casentino  ftom  the  Mugello  or  valley  of 
the  Sieve,  and  afterwards  fW)m  the  Valdarno,  forming  the 
mountains  of  Crodrchie,  Gualdo,  Consumi,  Vallombrosa, 
and  Pratomagno.  The  Amo  receives  in  its  course  nume- 
rous torrents  from  both  ridges—*  the  cool  streams  flowing 
down  the  verdant  slopes  of  Casentino's  hills/  which  Dante 
mentions  in  Canto  30  of  his  Jr\femo, 

Having  passed  the  large  village  of  Poppi  and  the  town  of 
Bibbiena,  the  direction  of  the  valley,  and  consequently  the 
course  of  the  Amo,  change  to  a  more  southern  course,  being 
confined  to  the  eastward  by  another  offset  fix)m  the  central 
ridge,  which,  detaching  itself  from  the  Alpe  de  Catenaja  to 
the  east  of  La  Vemia,  runs  southwards  by  Chiusi  and  Mon- 
teacuto  towards  Arezzo,  and  divides  the  waters  of  the  Amo 
from  those  of  the  upper  Tiber.  Issuing  from  the  lower 
Casentino,  the  Amo  enters  the  plain  of  Arezzo,  and  mnning 
in  a  south  direction  by  Quarata,  receives  the  waters  of  the 
northern  Chiana,  and  then  suddenly  turns  to  fhe  westward, 
entering  a  deep  mountain  gorge,  appropriately  called  I'lm- 
buto,  or  •  funnel.*  Passing  through  the  small  valley  of 
Laterina,  it  issues  out  of  it  by  another  narrow  and  wild  pass 
called  Valle  dcU'  Infemo,  which  is  three  miles  in  length. 
The  Amo  next  enters  the  beautiful  region  called  the  Upper 
Valdarno,  one  of  the  most  delightful  mral  spots  in  Tuscany, 
and  perhaps  in  the  whole  world.  It  is  a  valley  about  four- 
teen miles  in  length,  and  from  three  to  five  in  breadth, 
bounded  by  two  ranges  of  hills,  and  sheltered  on  the  north- 
east by  the  bfty  and  mgged  Apennines,  among  which 
the  wooded  summit  is  distinguished  that  overhangs  the  con- 
vent of  Vallombrosa.  The  valley  itself  is  a  continued  suc- 
cession of  gardens  and  orehards,  and  the  hills  are  covered 
with  vineyards  or  verdant  pastures.  Several  neat  towns  and 
villages  are  scattered  about,  besides  numerous  hamlets  and 
cottages  on  the  hill  slopes.  Through  this  valley  the  Amo 
runs  in  a  N.N.W.  direction,  its  course  being  nearly  parallel 
to  that  which  it  followed  higher  up  in  the  Casentino.  At 
Incisa  the  mountains  close  again  on  both  sides,  and  the 
Arno  runs  through  a  deep  channel  excavated  in  a  ridge 
of  limestone  rock  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Vallombrosa,  and  extends  far  to  the  south  to- 
wards Siena.  The  river  runs  here  in  a  direction  nearly  due 
north,  until  it  passes  Rignano,  beyond  which,  in  the  moun- 
tains on  the  right  bank,  a  valley  opens,  through  which 
the  Sieve,  a  large  stream  coming  from  the  district  of  Mu- 
gello north  of  Florence,  tlows  into  the  Arno.  Here  the 
Arno,  after  a  circuitous  course  of  more  than  sixty  miles,  is 
only  thirteen  or  fourteen  miles  direct  distance  from  its 
source.  It  now  turns  westwards  by  Varlungo,  and  enters 
the  plain  of  Florence,  dividing  that  city  into  two  unequal 
parts.  About  ten  miles  below  Florence,  and  beyond  the 
bridge  and  village  of  Signa,  the  Arno  runs  in  a  deep  chan- 
nel excavated  through  the  base  of  Mount  Golfolina,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  cut  by  the  old  Etruscans.  A  wider 
passage  being  thus  opened  for  the  river,  the  plain  of  Flo- 
rence, which  was  a  marsh  before,  was  drained.  The  course 
of  the  river  here  diverges  one  or  two  points  towards  the 
south.  Ten  miles  farther  the  hills  on  the  left  bank  recede, 
and  leave  a  plain  between  them  and  the  river,  in  which 
are  the  towns  of  Empoli  and  San  Miniato.  Here  the  Arao 
receives  the  Elsa,  a  considerable  stream  coming  from  the 
south,  which  has  its  source  in  the  high  lands  near  Siena 
that  divide  the  basin  of  the  Arno  from  that  of  the  Om- 
brone.  On  its  right  bank  the  Amo  receives  several  streams 
which  come  from  the  northern  Apennines  above  Pistoja, 
and  the  waters  from  the  lake  or  marsh  of  Fucecchio, 
and  from  that  of  Bientina.  About  ten  miles  below  San 
Miniato  the  Amo,  after  receiving  the  Era,  a  large  stream 
from  the  south,  enters  the  plain  of  Pisa,  through  which  it 
makes  several  considerable  windings,  passes  through  the 
town  of  Pisa,  and  enters  the  sea  about  five  miles  westward 
of  it :  43°  41'  N.  lat.,  10°  15'E.  long.  Formerly  the  mouth 
of  the  Amo  was  some  miles  more  to  the  south,  but  it  having 
become  obstructed,  partly  by  the  Grenoese  sinking  many 
ships  in  it  in  their  wars  against  Pisa,  and  partly  by  the 
sand  tlm)wn  up  by  the  sea  during  the  frequent  storms  from 
the  S.W.,  a  new  cut  in  a  N.W.  direction  was  excavated  at 
S.  Pietro  in  Grado  about  three  miles  below  Pisa,  through 
which  the  waters  of  Arno  were  made  to  mn  in  1 606.  The 
antient  port  of  Pisa  was  not  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arno ;  it 
was  a  natural  bay  formed  by  the  sea,  to  the  southward  of 
the  old  mouth  of  the  river,  at  the  place  where  the  stream 
called  Calambrone  now  mns  into  the  sea,  and  between 


that  and  Leghorn.  It  is  now  filled  up,  and  hardly  any 
traces  remain  of  it ;  but  Targioni  Tozzetti,  in  his  RelazioriB 
di  Viaggi  in  Toscana,  gives  a  plan  of  the  harbour  as  it  was, 
from  old  documents  and  drawings.  A  canal  for  the  namcelli, 
or  barges,  connects  Leghorn  and  Pisa,  and  runs  partly 
through  the  site  of  the  former  Porto  Pisano.  From  Pisa 
barges  ascend  the  Amo  to  Florence ;  but  the  navigation  is 
often  intermpted  in  summer  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the 
water.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  (p.  222),  and  even  as  late  as  the 
fifth  century  of  our  cera,  the  Serchio,or  river  of  Lucca,  then 
called  the  Ausar,  instead  of  discharging  itself  into  the  sea, 
as  it  now  does,  entered  the  Amo  below  Pisa,  and  that  city 
stood  between  the  two  rivers.  How  and  when  the  Serehio 
altered  its  course  is  not  known,  but  in  the  twelfth  century 
it  had  already  assumed  its  present  channel.  Still  it  ap- 
proaches very  near  Pisa,  to  the  northward  of  that  city,  and 
m  times  of  inundations  its  waters  mix  with  those  of  the 
Amo.    [See  Pisa.] 

The  Arno,  like  all  the  rivers  which  descend  from  the  Apen- 
nines, is  subject  to  sudden  overflowings.  The  quantity  of 
earth  and  stones  which  it  then  carries  down  from  the  moun- 
tains has  raised  its  bed  in  many  places  nearly  as  high 
as  the  adjacent  fields.  Embankments  have  been  made 
alon^  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  and  are  kept  up  at  a 
considerable  expense.  But  in  cases  of  extraordinary  rains 
and  storms  in  the  highlands  where  it  has  its  source,  the 
Amo  mshes  down  with  such  ftiry  as  to  overcome  all  obstacles 
and  inundate  a  great  part  of  the  country.  Among  the 
more  disastrous  inundations,  that  of  September,  1537,  is 
recorded,  when  the  Valdarno  and  the  whole  plain  of  Flo- 
rence were  overflowed,  and  trees,  mills,  cattle,  and  even 
houses,  were  carried  away.  Two- thirds  of  the  city  of  Florence 
were  inundated,  the  water  being  in  some  places  eight  feet 
above  the  pavement ;  and  two  of  the  bridges  of  Florence 
were  carried  away.  It  took  several  months  to  clear  the  mud 
from  the  streets  and  houses.  In  November,  1740,  another 
great  inundation  occurred,  owing  to  the  prevailing  scirocco 
wind,  which  melted  the  snows  that  had  fallen  on  the  Apen- 
nines. The  confluence  of  the  Sieve,  just  above  Florence,  a 
river  which  swells  from  the  same  causes  and  generally  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Amo,  greatly  contributes  to  these 
inundations. 

It  appears  that  in  remote  times  the  waters  of  the  Arao 
divided  near  Arezzo,  and  part  of  them  flowed  southwards  by 
the  valley  of  the  Chiana  into  the  Tiber.  (Fossombroni,  Me- 
morie  Idraulico-Storiche  sopra  la  Vol  di  Chiana.)  A 
cx)mmunication  by  water  existed  between  Arretium  and 
Rome.  But  the  bed  of  the  Chiana  becoming  raised  by 
deposits  of  earth,  the  decUvity  towards  the  south,  which 
was  already  slight,  was  destroyed,  and  the  whole  waters  of 
the  Amo  turned  towards  Florence.  The  northern  part  of 
the  Val  di  Chiana  then  became  a  marsh,  the  streams  that 
formerly  ran  into  the  Amo  remaining  stagnant  in  various 
places ;  and  it  was  only  in  the  southem  part  of  the  same 
valley  that  the  waters  continued  to  find  their  way  into  the 
Tiber,  after  joining  the  river  Paglia  near  Orvieto.  At  last 
the  people  of  Arezzo,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  cut  a  canal, 
which  carried  part  of  the  waters  of  the  nor  them  Chiana 
into  the  Amo.  This  canal  has  been  since  repeatedly  en- 
larged and  lengthened  by  the  Tuscan  govemment,  and  has 
been  the  subject  of  many  interesting  hydraulic  works  and 
experiments.  [See  Chiana,  Val  di.J 

The  whole  course  of  the  Amo,  with  its  numerous  wind- 
ings, cannot  be  less  than  140  miles,  although  in  Malte 
Brun's  geography  it  is  stated  at  105.  Its  breadth  varies 
greatly :  near  Florence  it  is  about  400  feet,  but  the  waters 
are  very  low  in  summer,  and  the  river  is  then  fonlable. 
Within  the  city  of  Florence  the  bed  of  the  Arao  is  con- 
siderably narrower,  being  confined  by  the  walls  of  the 
quays.  At  Pisa,  however,  it  retains  always  the  appearance 
of  a  considerable  river.  TTie  tract  of  country  watered  by  the 
Arao,  especially  between  Florence  and  Pisa,  constitutes  the 
most  populous,  most  productive,  and  most  thriving  part  of 
Tuscany.  In  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Amo,  between  Arezzo 
and  Florence,  a  vast  quantity  of  bones  and  whole  skeletons 
of  the  largest  quadrupeds  of  other  climates,  the  mastodon, 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  hippopotamus,  are  found,  as  well 
as  beds  of  lignite.     [See  Apennines,  Geology  of.]. 

ARNCBIUS,  according  to  Hieronymus  (de  Vtris  IUum- 
tribus,  c.  79),  was  a  rhetorician  and  afterwards  a  presby- 
ter of  Sikka  in  Numidia,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Diocletian.  His  work  de  Rhetorica  Instiiutione  is  not  tx- 
tant.    Lactantius,  the  Cicero  of  the  fiiltiers,  was  Uie  most 
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dUtmguished  disciple  of  Ani(d>iU8,  the  Varro  of  the  ecde- 
giastical  writers.  Arnobius  was  as  much  superior  in  genius 
to  this  pupil  as  he  was  surpassed  by  Lactantius  in  elegance 
of  diction.  Hieronymus  informs  us,  in  his  Cfironide^  that 
Arnobius  was  in  the  habit  of  attacking  Christiani^,  until 
he  had  some  remarkably  impressive  dreams,  which  induced 
him  to  wait  upon  the  bishop  of  Sikka,  who,  however,  did  not 
trust  him,  knowing  his  former  enmity  to  the  gospel.  Arnobius 
wrote  his  seven  b<x>ks  of  *  Disputations  against  the  Heathen* 
in  order  to  convince  the  bishop  that  he  was  really  converted. 
But  the  statement  of  Hieronymus,  who  refers  it  to  the 
twentieth  year  of  Constantine,  a.d.  326>  contains  a  mani- 
fest anachronism.  Arnobius  appears  in  his  '  Disputations' 
not  like  a  man  recentlv  changed  by  dreams,  nor  as  a  novice ; 
but  rather  as  a  man  of  a  ripe  conviction,  although  without 
ecclesiastical  orthodoxy.  It  may  he  that  the  di«ams  gave 
the  first  impulse  to  his  subsequent  conversion,  or  that  he 
was  secretly  convinced  of  the  truth,  without  openly  professing 
it,  until  the  dreams  induced  him  to  wait  upon  the  bishop, 
who,  in  those  days  of  persecution,  would  be  cautious  about 
receiving  a  man  who,  as  a  public  character,  was  known  to 
have  been  hostile  to  Christianity,  test  he  should  prove  a 
spy.  The  caution  of  the  bishop  induced  Arnobius  to 
declare,  in  his  fhmous  *  Disputations,*  his  confession  of  faith 
and  its  defence.  In  this  work  Arnobius  shows  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  his  age,  and  thus  de- 
scribes 0«  i*  c  39)  his  change : — *  O,  blindness !  A  short 
time  ago  I  worshipped  images  coming  out  iVom  the  fur- 
nace,  and  gods  made  with  the  hammer  on  the  an>il. 
"When  I  saw  a  smooth  and  anointed  stone  I  spoke  to  it  as  to 
a  living  power,  and  prayed  to  the  senseless  stone  for  benefits ; 
and  thus  unwittingly  blasphemed  even  the  false  gods,  by 
taking  them'for  stocks,  stones,  and  bones,  or  fancying  that 
they  inhabited  such  things.  Now,  I  know  what  all  those 
things  are,  since  I  am  led  by  a  great  teacher  into  the  ways 
of  truth.'  It  appears  that  Arnobius  came  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  truth  by  carefully  reading  the  New  Testament,  espe- 
cially the  Gospels,  and  tiiat  he  was  not  biassed  by  the  eccle- 
siastical orthodoxy  of  the  North  African  church.  Arnobius 
himself  mentions  the  time  when  he  wrote  his  '  Disputations' 
0*  ii<  o.  71),  saying  that  Rome  had  then  been  built  about 
1050  years.  This  would  bring  us,  according  to  the  sera  of 
Varro,  to  aj>.  297.  But  it  appears  that  Arnobius  either  used 
another  eora,  or  only  mentioned  a  round  number.  His 
work  contains  allusions  to  thepersecutions  by  Diocletian, 
which  commenced  a.d.  303.  This  obser\'ation  applies  also 
to  Arnobius,  when  he  says  (1.  i.  13),  *  Nearly  300  years 
have  elapsed  since  our  Christian  community  began  to  exist, 
perhaps  somewhat  more  or  less.*  It  may  he,  that  Arnobius 
wrote  his  work  at  diflferent  periods. 

Without  these  dates  we  might  ascertain  generally  the 
time  in  which  Arnobius  wrote  his  *  Disputations*  from  their 
contents '  he  refutes  that  accusation  which  had  excited  the 
Diocletian  persecution,  namely,  that  the  public  calamities 
of  the  empire  were  a  consequence  of  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel,  which  caused  a  general  neglect  of  the  gods.  Arno- 
bius replies  to  this  accusation : — *  If  men,  instead  of  relying 
upon  their  prudence,  and  following  their  own  propensities, 
would  try  to  obey  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  which  bring  peace 
and  salvation,  the  whole  world  would  be  soon  changed,  and 
the  iron  taken  from  the  ser\-ice  of  war  would  be  employed 
in  the  works  of  peace.'  (1.  iv.  c.  36.) 

Arnobius  thus  addresses  the  heathen  (1.  iv.  o.  36) : — *  If 
YOU  were  actuated  by  pious  zeal  for  your  religion,  you  should 
have  burned  those  books,  and  destroyed  the  theatres  in 
which  the  dishonour  of  the  gods  is  daily  proclaimed  in  inde- 
cent exhibitions.  Why  should  our  books  be  cast  into  the 
fire,  and  our  places  of  assembly  destroyed,  in  which  the 
highest  God  is  adored,  and  implored  to  give  grace  and  peace 
to  the  magistrates,  the  armies,  the  emperor  ?— joy  and  tran- 
quillity to  the  living  and  to  those  who  have  been  released 
irom  the  bonds  of  the  body. — books  and  places  in  which 
nothing  is  heard  but  what  is  calculated  to  make  men  hu- 
mane, mild>  modest,  chaste,  liberal  in  dispensing  their  pro- 
perty, and  relatives  of  all  who  are  united  by  one  bond  of 
brotherhood.*  (See  AUgemeine  GescMchte  der  Christlichen 
Religion  und  Kirche  von  Augtut  Neander^  ersten  Bandes 
dritte  Abtheilung,  p.  1160-1165.) 

Only  one  manuac^pt  codex  of  Arnobius  is  known  to  exist ; 
this  is  now  at  Paris.  The  first  edition  of  the  *  Disputations* 
of  Arnobius  is  that  by  Faustus  Sabaeus,  Rome,  1542,  fbl. 
The  editor  has  subjoined  the  Octaviiu  of  Minutiua  Felix  as 
an  eighth  book,  mistaking  Octavius  for  Octavus.    Subse- 


quent editions  were  published  at  Basle*  1548, 1560,  6fo. ;  at 
Paris,  1580, 1603,  8vo, ;  at  Antwerp,  1582,  \586, 1604, 8vo. ; 
at  Rome,  1583, 4to.;  at  Geneva,  1597;  at  Leyden,  ]598, 
at  Hanau,  1603,  8vo. ;  at  Paris,  1605  ;  at  Hamburg,  1610, 
fol. ;  at  Douay,  1634,  8vo. ;  Opera  cum  commentariis  vario- 
rum, Leyden,  1651,  4to. ;  this  edition  contains  many  inac- 
curacies: at  Paris,  1666,  fol.;  at  Leyden,  1677>  fol. ;  at 
Paris,  1715,  fol.  Venetiis  in  Gallandi  Bibl  Vet.  Patrum, 
tom  iv. ;  at  Wiirtzburg,  1783, 8vo. ;  more  recently  by  Ober- 
thiir,  and  last  by  Conrad  Orelli,  Leipxig,  1816,  in  two 
volumes,  8vo. :  this  is  the  best  edition  of  Arnobius.  The 
'  Disputations'  of  Arnobius  were  translated  into  Dutch  by 
Joachim  Oudaer,  Harlin^,  1677,  8vo. 

The  works  of  the  Semi'-Pelagian  Arnobius  of  G^aul  have 
sometimes  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  Arnobius  Afer.  Ar- 
nobius of  Gaul  wrote,  about  a.d.  460,  a  commentary  on  the 
psalms,  edited  with  a  prefiioe  by  Erasmus,  at  Basle,  1537 ; 
at  Paris,  1539 ;  at  Basle,  1560.  The  *Annotationes  in  Locos 
Evangelistarum  e  recognitione  AndretD  Schotti'  were  printed 
vnth  the  preceding.  He  wrote  also  the  following :  Contlictus 
cum  Serapione,  de  Deo  trino  et  uno ;  de  Duobus  Substantiis 
in  Unitate  Personse  et  de  Concordia  Gratiae  et  Liberi  Arbi- 
trii,  cum  Notis  Feuardentii,  CoL  Agrippinse,  1596. 

ARNOLD,  BENEDICT,  was  bom  in  Connecticut  in 
North  America,  of  parents  in  very  humble  hfe.  He  is  said 
to  have  received  little  education,  and  to  have  been  at  first 
a  dealer  in  horses.  Having  been  unfortunate  in  business, 
he  was  the  more  ready,  when  the  revolutionary  war  broke 
out,  to  take  up  arms,  for  which  he  was  well  fitted  both  by 
inclination  and  capacity.  He  threw  himself  into  the  con- 
test with  great  ardour,  and  raised  a  company  of  volunteers 
at  Newhaven,  in  his  native  state.  His  activity,  boldness, 
and  skill,  soon  brought  him  into  notice ;  and  when  in  the 
summer  of  1775  it  had  been  determined  to  attempt  the 
capture  of  Quebec,  he  and  General  Montgomery  were  fixed 
uiK)n  by  Washington  to  conduct  the  expedition.  The  march 
of  Arnold  across  a  then  unknown  and  pathless  region  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  is  one  of  the  boldest  military  expbits  on 
record.  The  troops,  consisting  of  about  1100  men,  set  out 
about  the  middle  of  September  firom  Boston  for  Newbury 
Port,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimack;  from  which  point 
they  were  conveyed  by  water  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kenne- 
beck  in  New  Hampshire,  a  distance  of  forty  leagues.  On 
the  22d  they  embarked  in  200  boats  on  the  Kennebeck  at 
Gardener's  Town,  and  made  their  way  up  the  river  in  the 
face  of  such  a  variety  of  difficulties,  that  their  progress  was 
never  more  than  ten,  and  sometimes  not  more  than  four 
miles  a  day.  After  reaching  the  head  of  the  river,  they 
had  a  work  of  nearly  as  great  fiitigue  and  difficulty  still 
before  them— the  passage  of  the  mountainous  ridge  which 
now  divides  the  territory  of  the  United  States  from  Canada. 
It  was  only  after  crossing  these  desolate  heights  that  they 
reached  the  river  Chaudiere,  down  which  they  proceeded  to 
the  St  Lawrence,  into  which  it  falls.  When  they  at  length 
reached  a  house,  on  the  3d  of  November,  they  had  been 
thirty-one  days  without  the  sight  of  a  human  habitation. 

Arnold  distinguished  himself  greatly  in  the  miUtary  opera- 
tions that  followed ;  and  was  severely  wounded  m  the  leg 
in  the  unsuccessful  assault  upon  Quebec  on  the  31st  of 
December,  in  which  General  Montgomery  fell.  On  his 
return  from  this  enterprise  he  continued  in  active  service, 
and  gave  on  many  occasions  the  highest  prooft  of  braveiy 
and  military  talent.  In  one  of  the  actions  which  immedi- 
ately preceded  the  surrender  of  General  Burgoyne  at  Sara- 
toga on  the  16th  of  October,  1777,  his  woimded  leg  was. 
struck,  while  he  was  on  horseback,  by  a  cannon-ball ;  and 
this  accident  rendering  him  unable  for  some  time  to  take 
the  field,  he  was  appointed  by  Washington  to  the  command 
of  Philadelphia,  which  the  English  had  recently  evacuated. 
In  this  situation  the  vices  of  his  character  soon  began  to 
display  themselves ;  and  he  was  guilty  of  such  acts  of  rapa- 
city and  oppression,  in  order  to  support  the  ostentation  and 
luxury  in  which  he  indulged,  that  on  a  representation  being 
made  to  congress  he  was  ordered  to  be  tried  by  a  court- 
martial.  The  result  was,  that  on  the  20th  of  Jantuury,  1 7  79, 
he  was  sentenced  to  be  reprimanded  by  the  oommander-in- 
chiet  On  this  dishonour  Arnold  threw  up  his  commission. 
The  embarrassment  of  his  affairs,  how«?er,  was  so  great, 
and  the  demands  of  his  creditors  became  so  ^uressing,  that 
he  soon  found  it  necessary  to  attempt  somethmg  to  repair 
his  broken  fortunes.  In  ttiese  oircumstaiiees  he  appears  to 
have  formed  the  deep  and  atrocious  design  for  which  his 
name  is  now  chiefly  remembered,  and  l^whkh  it  has 
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lieen  covered  with  infamy.    He  resolved  to  nialse  an  oflFer 
to  the  British  General,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Of  his  services 
in  hetraying  his  country  and  the  cause  for  which  he  had 
hitherto  fought    His  proposals  were  accepted,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  he  should  employ  all  his  art  an(^  interest  in 
order  to  ohtain  the  command  of  the  important  fort  of  West 
Point  on  the  Hudson,  with  the  view  of  delivering  it  up  to 
the  enemy.    By  a  show  of  strong  patriotism,  which  he  re- 
sumed, he  was  not  long    in   accomplishing   this  ohject. 
Washington,  generously  forgetting  his  former  delincjuencies, 
was  prevailed  upon  to  appoint  him  to  the  station  in  ques- 
tion.    This  was  in  July,  1780.    We  refer  to  the  article 
Andr^,  for  an  account  of   the    manner   in  which  this 
treasonable  scheme  miscarried.    Major  Andr6  was  the  per- 
son intrusted  by  Clinton  with  the  active  management  o<* 
the  negotiation  with  Arnold ;  and  the  British  officer  having 
been  sent  up  the  Hudson  in  a  sloop  of  war  from  New  York, 
the  head-quarters  of  the  army,  had  an  interview  with  the 
American  General  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  near  West 
Point,  on  the  morning  of  Friday  the  22d  of  September. 
The  next  day,  on  his  return  to  New  York  by  land»  he  was 
taken  by  two  Americans  when  he  had  nearly  reached  the 
British  lines,  and  the  plot  was  detected  by  the  discovery  in 
his  boots  of  the  plans  and  other  papers  which  he  had  received 
ftom  Arnold.    By  the  irresolute  and  inconsiderate  conduct 
of  Colonel  Jameson,  the  officer  to  whom  Andr6  was  carried, 
he  found  means  to  convey  an  intimation  of  his  capture  to 
Arnold,  by  whom  it  was  received  on  the  morning  of  the 
25th,  just  in  time  to  permit  him  to  make  his  escape.  Taking 
a  hurried  leave  of  his  wife  and  infant  child,  he  instantly 
rushed  to  the  river,  and  leaping  on  board  a  barge  which  he 
had  in  readiness,  he  ordered  himself  to  be  rowed  to  the 
English  sloop,  which  he  reached  in  safety.    A  minute  and 
interesting  account  of  all  the  circumstances  of  this  affair 
may  be  found  in  the  notice  of  Arnold  in  the  Enajclopiedia 
Americana.    He  was  allowed  to  retain  in  the  British  army 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  which  he  had  held  in  that  of 
the  United  States ;  but  it  is  asserted  by  the  writer  to  whom 
we  have  just  referred,  that  he  did  not  receive,  the  whole  of 
the  sum  (30,000/.)  which  was  promised  him  as  the  reward  of 
his  treachery.    He  attempted  to  do  something  to  deserve 
what  he  got  by  publishing  certain  addresses  and  procla- 
mations, with  the  view  of  inducing  his  countrymen  to  lay 
down  their  arms ;  but  these  attempts  were  not  more  suc- 
oess^l  than  one  of  a  different  description  by  which  they  had 
been  preceded.    In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  he 
was  sent  with  an  expedition  into  Virginia,  where  he  com- 
mitted great  devastation.    After  this  he  made  a  still  more 
destructive  incursion  into  Connecticut,  his  native  state. 
Having  taken  Fort  Trumbull,  near  New  London,  he  bar- 
barously put  the  unresisting  garrison  of  the  fort  to  the 
sword,  and  set  the  town  on  fire.    He  served  afterwards  in 
Nova  Scotia,  and  also  in  the  West  Indies,  where  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  French,  from  whom,  however,  he  made 
his  escape.     After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  England.   We  find  pensions  to  the  amount 
of  400/.  granted  in  1792  to  the  children  of  a  Benedict  Ar- 
nold, whom  we  presume  to  be  the  subject  of  the  present 
notice.    In  July  of  that  year  a  duel  was  fought  near  Kil- 
burn  Welli,  between  General  Arnold  and  the  present  Earl 
of  Lauderdale,  in  consequence  of  certain  expressions  which 
the  latter  had  used  at  a  public  meeting,  and  would  not 
retract    Arnold  was  attended  by  Lord  Hawke,  and  Lord 
Lauderdale  by  Mr.  Fox.    His  lordship  declined  to  return 
his  adversary's  fire,  but  said,  that  if  he  was  not  satisfied  he 
might  fire  on  till  he  was.     On  this  the  parties  separated. 
Arnold  died  in  Gloucester  Place,  London,  in  1801. 

ARNOLD,  SAMUEL,  Doctor  in  Music,  was  bom  in 
1740,  and  patronised  from  his  birth  by  the  princess  Amelia, 
daughter  of  George  II.,  who  placed  him  among  the  choris- 
ters of  the  royal  chapel,  under  Mr.  Bernard  Gates:  he 
afterwards  completed  nis  musical  studies  under  Dr.  Nares. 
His  first  production  was  an  air,  *  If  'tis  joy  to  wound  a  lover,* 
which  immediately  spread  itself  far  and  wide,  and,  though  a 
mere  tritte,  at  onoe  made  the  author  popular.  At  the  early 
age  of  twenty-three  he  became  composer  to  Covent-garden 
theatre,  and  in  1 766  also  undertook  to  fill  the  same  office  at 
the  Haymarket,  then  the  propertv  of  the  senior  Colman. 
In  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  he  produced  about  forty 
musical  nieces,  the  most  popular  of  which  were,  The  Maid  of 
the  Mill,  The  Son-in-law,  The  Castle  of  Andalusia,  in  which 
are  *  Flow,  thou  regal  purple  stream,'  and  *  The  hardy 
Sailor;'  Inkle  and  Yarico  ;  The  Battle  qf  Hexham;  The 


Surrender  <f  Cakde ;  The  Children  in  the  Wood;  The 
Mountaineers,  &c.;  each  containing  beauties  that  never 
can  be  entirely  forgotten.  Of  music  of  the  graver  cast,  he 
composed  Dr.  Browne's  sacred  ode,  The  Cure  of  Saul,  which 
was  allowed  to  be  the  best  work  of  the  kind  since  the  time 
of  Handel.  This  was  followed  by  the  oratorios  of  Abimelech^ 
The  Resurrection,  and  The  Prodigal  Son,  which  were  per- 
formed at  Covent-garden  and  the  Haymarket  theatres  for 
several  years,  during  Lent  The  latter  was  chosen  for  per- 
formance at  the  installation  of  Lord  North,  as  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Oxford,  when  the  composer  was  honoured 
with  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Music.  In  1 769  an  enterprising 
spirit  led  him  to  purchase  Marylebone  Gardens,  then  a  place 
of  very  fashionable  resort,  for  which  he  wrote  many  songs, 
&c. ;  but,  confiding  too  much  in  the  honesty  of  those  whom 
he  employed,  he  abandoned  this  speculation  with  the  loss  of 
ten  thousand  pounds.  In  1 783  he  was  appointed  organist 
and  composer  to  the  King.  In  1789  he  succeeded  Dr. 
Cooke  as  conductor  of  the  Academy  of  Antient  Music ;  and 
in  1793  became  organist  of  Westminster  Abbev,  on  the 

fresentation  of  his  friend.  Dr.  Horsley,  Bishop  of  Kochester. 
n  1786  Dr.  Arnold  commenced  publishing  an  edition  in 
score  of  Handel's  works,  encouraged  by  George  III.,  who 
liberally  supported  him  in  his  arduous  undertaking,  which 
proceeded  to  the  extent  of  about  forty  volumes.  He  also 
printed,  in  four  large  volumes,  a  collection  of  sacred  music, 
as  a  continuation  of  Dr.  Boyoe's  admirable  work,  to  which 
it  has  proved  a  most  valuable  addition.  During  many  years 
he  carried  on  the  oratorios  at  Drurv-lane  theatre,  and  while 
these  were  in  his  hands,  he  produced  The  Redemption,  a 
compilation  from  HandeKs  works,  which  met  with  the 
greatest  success;  and  The  Triumph  of  Ti-uth,  selected 
from  various  composers,  but  which  has  not  kept  its  ground 
so  well  as  the  former,  though  by  no  means  inferior  in  point 
of  effect  Dr.  Arnold  died  in  1 802,  and  was  interred  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  with  more  than  usual  marks  of  re- 
spect A  simple  tablet,  near  Purcell's  monument  marks 
the  place  where  lie  his  remains.  He  married  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  illustrious  Baron  of  Merchiston,  and  left  a 
son  (who  has  distinguished  himself  by  his  dramatic  pro- 
ductions, and  by  his  able  management  of  the  English 
Opera  House),  and  two  daughters. 

ARNOTTO,  or  ARNATTO,  the  inspissated  extract' 
from  the  fruit  of  the  Blxa  Orellana  [see  Bixa],  is  used 
by  dyers  principally  to  give  a  bright  orange  colour  to  silk 
goods.  It  is  also  employed  as  an  auxihary  to  give  a  deeper 
shade  to  simple  yellow  colours.  It  is  fiirther  used  in  man^ 
of  our  dairies  to  give  a  reddish  colour  to  cheese,  which  it 
does  without  adding  any  disagreeable  flavour  or  unwhole- 
some quality. 

The  Amotto  of  commerce  is  brought  to  us  from  South 
America.  It  is  moderately  hard,  brown  on  the  outside,  and 
of  a  dull  red  within.  It  comes  in  cakes  of  about  two  or 
three  pounds  weight  each,  and  is  generally  enveloped  in 
large  flag-leaves  previous  to  being  packed  in  casks.  In 
this  state  it  receives  the  name  of  flag  amotto,  to  distinguish 
it  from  another  preparation  which  is  a  harder  and  more 
concentrated  extract  from  the  fhiit  pods  of  the  same  plant 
and  which  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  colourinff  matter 
than  flag  amotto.  This  superior  description,  of  which  but 
Uttle  is  imported,  is  known  as  roll  amotto. 

Amotto  is  with  difficulty  dissolved  in  pure  water ;  it  is 
usual,  therefore,  to  add  some  alkaline  substance,  usually 
potass,  which  not  only  facilitates  the  solution  of  the  extract 
but  improves  the  quality  of  the  colour.  The  liquid  sold 
under  the  name  of  Nankin  dye  is  a  solution  of  amotto  in 
potass  and  water.  A  solution  is  also  sometimes  made  in 
alcohol,  which  is  used  for  lacouering  and  by  vamishers. 

It  is  believed  that  the  method  employed  for  making  this 
extract  in  the  countrv  of  its  production,  which  ia  ^  the 
application  of  a  high  degree  of  heat  in  combination  with  a 
process  of  fermentation,  is  injurious  to  its  colouring  proper- 
ties, an  opinion  which  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  of  tne  supe- 
riority of  the  colouring  matter  when  procured  from  the  fresh 
pods.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  means  might  be 
used  for  precipitating  the  colouring  matter  without  subject- 
ing it  to  so  great  a  risk  of  carbonization  by  heat  as  it  is 
usually  made  to  undergo,  and  without  having  recourse  to 
the  process  of  fermentation.  Some  experiments  made  with 
this  view  by  Vauquelin  seem  to  confirm  tliis  supposition. 

The  consumption  of  amotto  has  been  much  increased  in 
this  country  of  late  years.  In  1820  the  quantity  brought  to 
use  but  Uttle  exceeded  50,000  pounds.    We  now  use  more 
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than  three  times  that  quantity.  It  pays  a  duty  on  import- 
ation of  2d  per  pound,  and  sells,  including  the  duty,  at  from 
lOd.  to  20d,  per  pound,  according  to  its  quality.  (Aim.  de 
Chime,  tome  A7 ;  Berthollet,  mimens  de  VArt  de  la  Tein- 
ture,  tome  ii. ;  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge  (Vege- 
table Substances,  Materials  of  Manufacture) ;  Government 
Statistical  Tables.) 

ARNSBERG  (or  Arensberg),  the  largest  of  the  three 
circles,  or  governments,  which  form  the  Prussian  pro%ince 
of  Westphalia.  In  1803,  subsequently  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  electorate  of  Cologne,  it  was  united  with  the  territory  of 
Hesse  Darmstadt,  from  which  it  was  transferred  to  Prussia 
in  the  year  1813.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  the 
circle  of  Miinster,  and  on  the  north-east  by  that  of  Minden; 
on  the  east,  by  the  principality  of  Waldeck,  and  Hesse 
Darmstadt ;  on  the  south-east  and  south,  by  the  duchy  of 
Nassau ;  on  the  south-west  by  the  circle  of  Coblenz  ;  and 
on  the  west,  by  those  of  Cologne  and  Diisseldorf.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  measurement,  its  superficial  extent  is 
2952  square  miles;  and  its  population,  which  the  census 
of  1818  stated  to  be  383,405,  amounted  at  the  close  of  1831 
to  462,065  souls,  of  whom  the  majority  are  of  the  Protestant 
faith ;  the  number  of  Catholics  being  in  the  proportion  of 
17  in  39  individuals.  It  contained,  at  that  period,  38,147 
horses  and  colts,  171,536  oxen  and  cows,  and  160,938  sheep 
and  goats.  Arnsberg  comprehends  the  mediatized  sove- 
reignties of  Witgenstein-Berleburg,  Witgenstein-Witgen- 
stein,  and  Hohen-Limburg ;  and,  according  to  Schlieben's 
statement,  55  towns,  3420  villages  and  hamlets,  60,420 
houses.  854  churches,  chapels,  and  synagogues,  and  5129 
manufactories,  mills,  &c. 

ARNSBERG,  a  minor  circle  in  the  government  of  Aa, 
252  square  miles  in  superficial  extent,  which  had  a  popula- 
tion of  27,397  souls  at  the  close  of  1831,  and  contains  7 
towns  and  1 22  market-towns,  villages,  &c.  The  northern 
part  of  the  circle,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  is  occupied 
by  the  great  forest  of  Arnsberg,  consists  of  valleys  hemmed 
in  by  high  hills  and  mountains ;  but  its  southerly  districts 
have  a  more  even  surface.  The  soil  is  stony,  but  produces 
a  sufficiency  of  grain,  flax,  and  potatoes,  for  the  consumption 
of  the  inhabitants ;  its  more  lucrative  growth  is  the  timber, 
which  is  felled  in  the  forest  of  Arnsberg,  and  exported  in 
considerable  quantities  to  the  adjacent  provinces,  particularly 
the  circle  of  the  Mark,  which  has  little  wood  of  its  own. 
The  principal  river  in  the  circle  of  Aa,  is  the  Ruhr,  which 
rises  at  Winterberg,  within  its  borders,  and  flows  into  the 
Rhine  between  Duisburg  and  Ruhrort.  Its  mineral  re- 
sources consist  of  iron,  marble,  salt,  and  brick-earth;  but 
its  manufacturing  industry  is  limited  to  the  production  of 
inconsiderable  quantities  of  linens  and  woollens,  together 
with  utensils  and  articles  of  wood. 

ARNSBERG.  the  capital  both  of  the  larger  and  lesser 
circle,  is  situated  on  a  hill,  surrounded  on  almost  every  side 
by  the  Ruhr;  it  commands  a  delightful  prospect  of  the 
mountainous  and  picturesque  scenery  around  it,  in  which 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle  in  the  old  town,  where  the 
Westphalian  barons  used  to  meet  in  secret  tribunal,  form  a 
striking  feature.  Arnsberg  is  ill  provided  with  water,  its 
whole  supply  being  derived  from  an  hydraulic  work  which 
forces  it  up  to  the  town  from  the  river.  It  was  a  more 
thriving  place  in  former  times,  when  it  was  associated  with 
the  Hanseatic  League  ;  at  the  present  day  its  chief  depend- 
ence is  on  the  production  of  potashes,  and  the  manufactur- 
ing of  brandy,  beer,  and  a  few  linens  and  woollens.  The 
principal  buildings  in  the  town  are  the  government  oflftces, 
two  Catholic  churches,  a  Protestant  seminary  for  teachers, 
and  a  Catholic  gymnasium:  it  has  also  an  agricultural 
society.  At  the  close  of  1831,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
was  3805:  which  gives  an  increase  of  1172  since  the  year 
1817.  51°  22'  N.  lat.  and  8°  2'  E.  long,  of  Greenwich; 
about  forty  miles  in  a  direct  line  S.W.  of  Paderborn. 

ARNSTADT,  a  seigniory  in  Thuringia,  forming  part  of 
the  principality  of  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen.  It  con- 
tains 216  square  miles,  two  towns  (Arnstadt  and  Plauen), 
forty- two  villages,  and  23,000  inhabitants.  Arnstadt  (in 
SO'*  49'  N.  lat.,  and  10®  57'  E.  long.)  is  the  chief  town  and 
seat  of  government  of  the  seigniory,  and  is  situated  on 
both  banks  of  the  Gera,  in  the  heart  of  a  highlv  pic- 
turesque country,  eleven  miles  south  of  Erfurt.  It  was 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  earls,  afterwards  princes  of 
Schwarzburg-Anhalt,  but  upon  the  extinction  of  the  last 
of  that  line  in  1716  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  its  present  pos- 
sessors.    It  is  embellished  with  a  palace,  in  which  are  a 


valuable  cabinet  of  porcelain  and  a  small  picture-gallery. 
There  are  four  churches  in  the  town,  the  oldest  of  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  *  Early  Church'  (Friih-kirche),  the 
service  being  performed  in  it  at  an  earlier  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing than  in  any  other  place  of  worship  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  other  public  buildings  consist  of  the  ruins  of  a  palace 
built  in  1557,  the  government  offices,  a  cemetery  chapel,  an 
orphan  and  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  gymnasium  or  grammar 
school,  a  seminary  for  the  townsmen's  sons,  a  house  of  cor- 
rection, and  several  woollen  and  brass-ware  manufactories. 
Its  inhabitants,  who  are  Lutherans,  and  in  number  nearly 
5000,  are  actively  engaged  in  trade :  beer,  Wather,  and  linen 
are  its  staple.  It  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  marts  for 
fruit,  grain,  and  timber,  in  this  quarter  of  Germany,  and 
abounds  in  oil  and  flour  mills,  one  of  which,  the  *  Gii  other- 
mill,'  has  thirty  sets  of  grindstones.  A  profusion  of  gardens 
and  orchards  lie  scattered  round  the  town  ;  and  the  remains 
of  two  antient  burgs,  the  Kafernburg  and  Altenhurg,  are 
striking  features  in  its  environs.  The  latter,  which  stands 
upon  a  hill  commanding  the  delightful  valley  that  spreads 
from  its  base,  is  said  to  have  been  the  spot  on  which  a  Thu- 
ringian  nobleman  erected  a  house  for  the  residence  of  our 
fellow-countryman,  St.  Boniface,  the  *  Apostle  of  the  Ger- 
mans,' in  the  seventh  century.  Plauen  is  a  small  town 
lying  on  the  Gera,  in  the  bosom  of  a  beautiful  valley. 
Its  population  is  under  800. 

ARNSWALDE,  in  the  New-Mark,  one  of  the  eighteen 
circles  of  the  Prussian  government  of  Frankfurt,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Brandenburg.  Its  area  is  487  square  miles,  and  its 
population  at  the  close  of  the  year  1831  was  28,185  souls. 
At  that  period  it  possessed  3,515  horses,  10,044  horned 
cattle,  and  78,930  sheep  and  goats.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  and  north-west  by  Pomerania,  is  watered  by  the  Drage 
and  some  smaller  rivers,  and  contains  several  small  lakes. 
It  has  an  abundance  of  forests,  and  a  sandy  soil,  the  poverty 
of  which  has  been  overcome  by  the  industry  of  its  possessors, 
and  yields  much  grain  and  timber,  besides  feeding  numerous 
herds  and  flocks. 

ARNSWALDE,  the  capital  of  this  circle,  lies  about  120 
miles  N.E.  of  Berlin,  contains  3,550  inhabitants,  a  parochial 
church  and  two  hospitals ;  it  manufactures  linens  and  wool- 
lens. It  stands  between  three  lakes,  which  are  well-stocked 
with  fish. 

AROI'DEiE,  an  order  of  monocotyledonous  plants,  which 
approach  dicotyledons  in  the  form   and  veining  of  their 


S.  the  ripe  fruit 
6,  one  of  the  little 


Arum  maculatum. 
1.  A  apatliA  with  the  polatof  thespadlz  seen  within  it ;  8.  thetpadiz  wp*- 
mted ;  S.  the  ripe  fruit ;  4.  an  ovanum ;   5.  the  same  cut  perpendicularly ; 
ie  fruit  cut  perpendicularly;  7.  a  seed. 
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leaves,  but  agree  with  the  former  in  everything  else  of  | 
importance.  They  are  readily  known  by  their  flowers  being 
placed  very  closely  upon  a  cylindrical,  or  lengthened,  ; 
axis,'  called  technically  a  spadix  ifig.  2),  which  is  itself 
enclosed  in  a  leaf  of  a  peculiar  figure,  the  edges  of  which 
are  cur\'ed  inwards  till  they  meet,  forming  a  sort  of  hollow 
sheath,  which  botanists  name  ^Tpaiha  (see  fig,  1  in  the 
accompanying  cut). 

The  fruit  is  generally  a  cluster  of  little  berries,  each  of 
which  contains  a  small  number  of  seeds.  The  flowers  them- 
selves are  extremely  variable  in  structure ;  sometimes  hav- 
ing neither  calyx  nor  corolla,  and  sometimes  possessing 
both  those  parts ;  sometimes  furnished  with  anthers  open- 
ing in  a  singular  manner  by  little  lobes,  or  having  anthers 
of  tlie  commonest  construction.  Many  of  the  species  grow 
upon  the  trunks  of  trees,  clinging  to  them,  in  tropical 
countries,  like  ivy ;  a  very  few  are  found  in  Europe,  and 
those  are  always  little  stemless  herbs ;  a  small  number  are 
small  erect  shrubs.  They  are  all  acrid  in  a  high  degree, 
pome  of  them  so  much  so  as  to  be  dangerous  poisons,  as, 
for  example,  the  dumb-cane  of  the  West  Indies,  which 
paralyses  the  mouth  if  only  chewed.  Nevertheless  this 
acrid  principle  is  so  far  removed  by  roasting  or  boiling,  that 
the  underground  stems  may,  in  some  cases,  be  used  as  food. 
The  colocasia  of  the  tropics,  and  some  other  species,  are 
common  articles  of  food  among  the  negroes  ;  but  they  are 
said  not  to  agree  very  well  with  Europeans.  In  this  country 
onlv  one  kind  of  aroideous  plant,  the  Arum  rruicvlaium^ 
represented  in  the  wood-cut,  is  found  wild.  The  root  of  that 
species,  which  is  vulgarly  named  the  cuckoo  flower,  is  eatable 
when  properly  prepared,  just  as  those  which  have  already 
been  mentioned ;  but  it  is  never  used  except  by  the  poor 
in  times  of  famine. 

AroidesB  are  also  remarkable  for  the  heat  which  some  of 
the  species  give  out  when  flowering  (see  Lindley's  Iniro- 
duction  to  Botany,  p.  259),  and  for  the  exceedingly  offen- 
sive odour  of  others  at  that  time. 

AROLSEN,  on  the  Aar,  twenty-three  miles  S.  of  Cassel, 
is  the  residence  of  the  princes  of  "Waldeck,  who  are  among 
the  oldest  constitutional  sovereigns  in  Germany.  The  town 
is  regularly  built,  possesses  woollen,  leather,  and  iron-ware 
manufactories,  a  grammar-school,  three  churches,  and  about 
2000  inhabitants.  The  palace  is  a  handsome  structure  of 
spacious  dimensions  ;  it  contains  a  gallery  of  choice  paintings 
(amongst  which  is  West's  '  Diath  of  Greneral  Wolfe  *),  a 
numisniatic  cabinet,  which  is  richer  in  the  series  of  Greek 
coins  than  almost  any  other  in  Europe,  a  valuable  museum 
of  antiquities  from  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  collected  in 
Italy  by  the  uncle  of  the  present  prince,  and  a  library  of 
30,000  volumes,  besides  some  very  rare  MSS.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  well-wooded,  and  there  is  a  handsome 
avenue  of  six  rows  of  antient  oaks,  2000  paces  in  length, 
close  upon  the  town.  Stein  states  the  latitude  to  be  51^ 
25'17"N. 

ARO'MA  is  the  supposed  principle  of  odour  in  plants, 
formerly  called  by  Boerhaave  Sjnritiis  Rector.  This  quality 
generally  resides  in  the  essential  oil ;  but  there  are  some 
vegetables  that  have  a  strong  odour  which  yield  but  little 
or  no  essential  oil,  as  the  jestamine  and  the  violet;  or 
when  an  oil  in  small  quantity  is  procured  from  them,  it 
has  not  the  powerful  smell  which,  considering  the  smallness 
of  its  proportion  compared  with  the  fragrance  of  the  plants, 
it  might  be  expectea  to  possess.  As  plants  exhale  their 
odour  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  communicate  it  to  water 
at  a  lower  temperature  than  that  at  which  it  could  be  distilled, 
it  has  been  imagined  that  some  principle  of  a  more  subtile 
nature  exists,  in  which  the  odour  resides,  and  that  it  is  this 
which  imparts  smell  to  the  oil.  In  fact,  however,  the  pro- 
perty of  odour  belongs  to  proximate  vegetable  principles^of 
different  kinds,  in  which  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
the  existence  of  any  common  principle;  essential  oil  is 
unquestionably  the  most  usual  caute  of  its  production,  and 
it  is  capable  of  being  volatilized  in  small  quantity  at  a  low 
temperaturo,  and  thus  diffused  through  the  atmosphere  or 
c^mmunic^ited  to  water. 

AROMATARI.  JOSEPH  OF,  a  learned  physician  and 
naturalist,  was  born  about  the  year  1586  at  Assisi,  a  town 
of  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  in  the  ecclesiastical  states.  His 
father  was  a  physician,  and  was  competent  to  detemiiRe,  as 
well  as  eager  to  bestow  on  his  son,  the  kind  of  education 
most  suited  to  fit  him  for  the  same  profession.  His  studies 
were  begun  at  Perugia,  and  continued  at  Padua,  where  he 
studied  successively  logic,  philosophy,  and  medicine.    He 


obtained  his  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  and  immediately  afterwards  established  himself  as  a 
physician  at  Venice,  where  he  remained  practising  for  fifty 
years ;  nor  could  he  be  prevailed  upon  to  unit  it  by  the  most 
tempting  offers  and  solicitations  made  to  him  by  the  Duke 
of  Mantua,  the  King  of  England,  and  Pope  Urban  VIII. 
He  died  at  Venice  on  the  16th  of  July,  1660. 

During  this  long  period  he  devoted  himself  to  his  profest 
sion,  to  the  study  of  the  mode  of  generation  or  re-produc- 
tion of  plants  and  animals,  and  to  polite  literature.  He 
accumulated  an  immense  library,  extremely  rich  in  manu- 
scripts. His  only  publication  connected  with  polite  litera- 
ture was.  Riposte  alle  Considerazion  di  Alesmndro  Tassoni 
sopra  le  Rime  del  Petrarca.  Padua,  1611,  8vo.  To  which 
Tassoni  having  replied  under  the  assumed  name  of  Cres- 
cenzio  Pepe,  Aromatari  answered  under  a  fictitious  name, 
in  the  following  work :  Dicdoghi  di  Falcidio  Melampodio  in 
riposta  agli  Avvertimenti  daii  sotlo  nome  di  Crescenzio  Pep€ 
a  Giuseppe  degli  Aromatari.  Venice,  1613,  8vo.  His  con- 
tributions to  medicine  and  natural  history  consist  in  Di^pu- 
tatio  de  Rabie  Contagiosa^  cui  praeposita  est  Episto/a  de  Ge- 
neratione  Plantar um  ex  Seminibus.  Venice,  1625  :  and 
Frankfort,  1626,  4to.  The  Epistle  has  been  repeatedly  re- 
printed; 1st,  in  EpistolcB  Selectee  of  Richt,  Nuremberg, 
1662;  2nd,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactinm,  vol.  xviii. 
p.  150.  Lond.  1694  ;  and  at  the  end  of  Jungius's  Opmcula 
Botanico-Physica,  at  Saxe-Cobourg,  in  1747. 

This  Epistle,  addressed  to  Dr.  Bartholomew  Nant,  gave 
only  the  outline,  or  heads  of  chapters,  of  a  large  work  which 
he  intended  to  write  on  generation,  but  which  his  numerous 
professional  engagements  and  delicate  health  prevented  his 
accomplishing.  The  views,  however  imperfectly  developed, 
are  more  in  accordance  with  those  held  in  the  present  day 
by  our  most  distinguished  vegetable  anatomists  and  physio- 
logists, than  many  of  those  entertained  for  a  long  period  sub- 
sequent to  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  He  taught  that  the 
so-called  seeds  of  plants  were  not,  as  a  whole,  the  new  plant, 
but  that  a  very  small  portion  of  a  seed  possessed  the  principle 
of  life,  the  rest  being  intended  for  the  nourishment  of  this 
part.  This  corresponds  to  the  embryo  and  albumen  of 
modern  writers.  The  existence  of  this  embryo  in  a  seed 
rendered  it  fertile ;  its  absence  caused  it  to  be  unfertile.  The 
development  of  this  erabry  o  took  place  in  a  two-fold  direction, 
a  portion  of  it  ascending,  and  constituting  the  plumule,  the 
other  descending,  and  constituting  the  radicle. 

He  asserted  the  analogy  between  seeds  and  the  eggs  of 
animals,  and  even  designated  seeds  the  eggs  qf  plants: 
both  in  the  early  stages  of  their  growth  receive  their  nou- 
rishment ftbxn  the  albumen  by  which  they  are  surrounded, 
but  afterwards  the  chicken  takes  up  its  nourishment  by  its 
mouth,  a  plant  by  its  roots.  In  both  cases  the  young  em- 
bryo existed  previous  to  hatching  or  germination,  being  by 
these  processes  only  developed,  and  not  then  formed. 

His  principles  respecting  the  generation  of  animals  were 
known  to,  and  adopted,  and  promulgated  at  full  length  by 
Harvey  in  his  treatise  De  Generatione.  His  views  respecting 
seeds  would  appear  to  have  been  overlooked,  except  by  a  very 
few.  It  is  right,  therefore,  that  the  well-founded  claims  of 
this  learned  physician  should  be  brought  fairly  and  distinctly 
forward. 

AROMATICS  are  agents  obtained  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  exercising  a  peculiar  influence  over  the  digestive 
powers,  and  possessed  of  more  or  less  odour  or  fragrance. 
Of  this  odour,  by  which  they  can  at  all  times  be  recognized, 
the  most  usual  vehicle  is  an  essential  or  volatile  oil,  as  stated 
in  the  article  Akoma.  Indeed  volatile  oil  exists  in  all 
aromatic  plants,  and  in  every  part  except  the  cotyledons, 
save  in  tne  nutmeg  and  a  very  few  other  seeds  ;  but 
this  aromatic  oil  does  not  reside  in  the  same  part  in  every 
kind  of  plant.  In  umbelliferous  plants  we  find  it  mostly  in 
the  fruits  (and  chiefly  in  the  ri7/^  of  them),  yet  in  angelica, 
celery,  and  parsley,  it  is  diffused  through  the  whole  structure. 
Labiate  plants,  such  as  mint,  balm,  rosemary,  and  lavender, 
have  it  in  the  leaves  and  stem ;  cinnamon  in  the  bark ; 
all  terebinthinate  plants  in  their  young  branches.  The 
iris  fiorentina  {orris)  and  others  have  it  chiefly  in  the  root; 
the  scitamhiea)  equally  in  the  root  (ginger)  and  the  seeds 
(cardamoms):  the  rose  and  chamomile  have  it  in  the  petals; 
yet  it  is  not  equal  in  all  the  petals  of  the  chamomile,  being 
greatest  in  the  yellow  florets  of  the  disk ;  hence,  doubling 
the  flowers  of  the  cliamomile,  by  which  the  yellow  florets  of 
the  disk  are  diminished,  and  the  white  florets  of  the  ray  in- 
creased, lessens  the  virtues  of  the  flowers. 
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The  power  of  mWicines  is  frequently  judged  of  by  their 
uensible  qualit-es,  that  is,  by  the  impression  which  they 
make  on  tne  organs  of  smell  and  taste ;  aromatics  afiect  both 
of  these  senses  in  a  very  perceptible  and  sometimes  ex- 
traordinary manner.  Scarcely  any  one  is  insensible  to  the 
odour  of  particular  flowers,  and  some  are  affected  by  them 
to  an  extraordinaiT  degree.  The  approach  to  Ceylon  can 
be  determined  by  the  fragrance  of  the  air,  at  the  distance  of 
many  miles ;  the  magnolia  glauca  (beaver-treo  or  swamp 
magnolia)  diffuses  an  odour,  by  which  it  can  be  recogniied 
at  the  distance  of  three  miles,  among  the  swampy  districts, 
and  consequently  moist  atmosphere,  in  which  it  grows. 
This  powerfully  affects  many  persons  while  travelhng  or 
hunting;  and  the  magnolia  tripetala  causes  sickness, 
headach,  and  an  aggravation  of  fevers  or  rheumatism, 
among  those  near  it  who  are  labouring  under  these  com- 
plaints. The  odour  of  the  jonquils  and  other  fragrant  plants 
raised  in  Holland  is  so  great,  when  brought  into  a  room  or 
close  apartment,  as  to  be  quite  overpowering.  In  such  coun- 
tries or  places  as  have  a  very  humid  atmosphere,  the  odour 
of  plants  is  most  readily  diffused  as  well  as  most  potent ;  of 
this  we  may  satisfy  ourselves  by  calling  to  mind  the  greater 
fragrance  of  flowers  early  in  the  morning,  in  the  evening, 
or  after  a  shower.  This  accounts  for  the  violent  action  of 
the  plants  in  the  countries  just  mentioned ;  but  even  many 
plants  of  Britain  affect  some  individuals,  endowed  with  a 
peculiar  and  excessive  sensibility,  to  an  extreme  degree. 
The  sweet-scented  violet  has  such  an  effect  on  certain  per- 
sons as  to  occasion  headach,  convulsions,  and  apoplexy. 
(See  Triller,  Dissertatio  de  Morte  Subita  ex  nimio  ^iolarum 
Odore.) 

Aromatics  are  seldom  applied  to  the  organ  of  smell  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing  the  system  in  a  remedial  man- 
ner, except  in  the  form  of  aromatic  vinegar,  in  threatened 
or  actual  fainting:  we  shall  therefore  proceed  to  consider 
their  action  upon  the  palate  and  stomach.  As  all  aromatics 
con^in  volatile  oil,  their  action  is  pnerally  referred  to  this 
principle ;  but  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  more  fixed 
principles  which  they  contain  contribute  greatly  to  their 
effect.  Volatile  oils,  when  separated,  act  chiefly  on  the  ner- 
vous system  ;  but  aromatics  influence  more  particularly  the 
digestive  organs,  the  function  of  assimilation,  and  the  gene- 
ration of  animal  heat.  They  are  themselves  digested,  but 
previous  to  this  process  commencing,  or  going  any  length, 
they  produce,  by  direct  contact  with  the  internal  surfaces,  a 
peculiar  effect,  which  we  perceive  beginning  at  the  lips  and 
palate,  and  accompanying  them  in  their  progress  to  the  sto- 
mach. They  scarcely  excite  any  general  action  of  the  sys- 
tem, but  expend  their  power  chiefly  upon  the  stonaach,  and.  in 
a  less  degree,  upon  the  intestinal  canal ;  increasing  the  vital 
force  of  the  former,  and  quickening  the  muscular  action  of 
the  latter.  They  also  communicate  to  the  stomach  a  greater 
power  of  resistance  to  unpleasant  sensations,  as  under  their 
influence  many  articles  can  be  borne  by  it  which  would 
otherwise  be  rejected ;  and  this  happens  equally  with  regard 
to  food  and  medicines. 

The  mixture  of  aromatics  renders  them  more  agreeable 
tban  when  given  singly ;  and  this  is  exemplified  both  in 
their  medical  and  culinary  employment,  as  no  good  cook 
will  use  only  one  spice  if  she  can  procure  more.  The 
aromatic  powder  ancl  aromatic  confection  are  compounded 
on  this  prmciple  for  medical  use,  and  Dr.  Kitchener  s  Zest 
for  culinary  purposes. 

The  necessity  for  the  employment  of  aromatics  i|  greater 
in  warm  climates  and  weather  than  in  cold ;  and  we  find 
the  plants  which  furnish  them  grow  in  the  greatest  abund- 
ance in  hot  countries.  The  pepper  tribe  (piperaceee),  for 
example,  is  confined  to  the  hottest  parts  of  the  world  ;  such 
as  tropical  America  and  the  Indian  Archipelago;  forty 
species  of  pepper  are  met  with  in  the  island  of  Java  alone. 
Throughout  the  East  Indies  the  natives  restore  the  powers 
of  the  stomach  by  chewing  betel,  which  consists  of  slices  of 
the  areca  nut,  sprinkled  with  fresh  lime,  wrapped  up  along 
with  some  other  aromatic  in  a  leaf  of  the  piper  betel.  The 
I  ndians  of  South  America  use  the  erythroxylum  Peruvianum 
(called  coccd)  along  with  the  leaves  of  the  chenopodium 
Quinoa,  mixed  with  quick-lime,  to  stimulate  the  impaired 
powers  of  the  stomach  during  their  long  and  toilsome 
journeys  over  the  heights  of  the  Andes.  (See  Humboldt, 
Tableau  Physique  de  la  Nouvelle  Espagne.)  On  the  same 
principle,  the  Europeans  who  visit  tropical  countries  use 
curry  and  other  hot  dishes.  But  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  we  find  condiments  used  along  with  all  articles  difficult 


of  digestion,  especially  vegetables,  fish,  and  young  meats, 
such  a|  veal.  Aromatics  are  therefore  employed  boih  to 
prevent  and  cure  diseased  states  of  the  stomach,  and  to 
assist  the  action  of  other  remedies. 

In  simple  loss  of  appetite,  without  any  other  obvious 
disease,  or  in  slow  digestion,  they  may  be  employed  in  the 
form  of  the  warmer  pickles  during  dinner,  or  pf%erved 
ginger  after  dinner. 

In  many  cases  of  fever  in  warm  climates,  the  stomach  is 
so  powerless  that  it  cannot  extracrfrom  cinchona  bark,  or 
other  febrifuge  medicines,  the  principles  fitted  to  cure  the 
disease,  unless  aided  by  aromatics.  Hence  (Cayenne  pepper 
is  added  to  them ;  and  indeed  Cayenne  pepper  will  ofien 
cure  the  fever  without  any  bark.  Lately  piperin  (the 
active  principle  of  pepper)  has  been  recommended  as  a 
means  of  curing  fevers  in  Europe;  and  certain  it  is  that 
some  lingering  fevers,  of  the  intermittent  character,  occur- 
ring in  old  or  feeble  persons,  cannot  be  cured  without  the 
assistance  of  aromatics.  [See  Ague.]  It  may  be  stated, 
however,  that  piperin  when  pure  has  no  aromatic  properly. 

The  preparation  of  iron  (carbonate)  which  is  found  to  be 
so  useful  in  curing  tic-douloureux,  can  rarely  be  borne  by  the 
stomach  for  such  a  length  of  time,  or  in  such  large  doses,  as 
are  necessary,  without  adding  aromatics  to  it.  They  are 
also  very  beneficially  added  to  aloetic  purgatives,  for  the 
treatment  of  indigestion  and  constipation,  occurring  in  lite- 
rary and  sedentary  persons.  Aromatics  are  frequently 
used  to  disguise  the  unpleasant  taste  of  many  medicines. 
The  disagreeable  taste  of  aloes  is  concealed  by  adding  the 
aromatic  or  compound  sphit  of  lavender,  and  the  intensely 
bitter  taste  of  the  sulphate  of  quinia  is  nearly  covered  by 
mixing  one  part  of  it  with  ten  or  fifteen  parts  of  powdered 
valerian,  fennel,  aniseed,  or  orange-peel. 

Aromatics  are  most  suited  to  persons  of  a  phlegm  fitic 
constitution, or  those  advanced  in  life;  less  so  to  the  young, 
or  those  of  very  irritable  constitutions.  They  are  to^be 
altogether  prohibited  in  certain  states  of  the  stomach,  or 
system  generally.  When  there  exists  any  inflammatory 
condition  of  the  stomach,  they  would  be  very  improper. 
And  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  in  all  degrees  and  stages 
of  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  debility  more  or  less  is  felt 
by  the  patient,  which  might  seem  to  indicate  their  use; 
but  under  such  circumstances  they  are  extremely  hurtful. 
The  same  observations  apply  V)  the  aromatic  teas,  such 
as  balm  and  sage,  in  common  use  among  the  people. 

In  certain  affections  of  the  brain,  such  as  when  there  is  a 
tendency  to  apoplexy,  they  are  improper.  Cullen  mentions 
the  case  of  a  gentleman,  who  having  taken  by  mistake  two 
drachms  of  powdered  nutmeg,  in  about  an  hour  became 
drowsy,  and  fell  from  his  chair.  Being  laid  in  bed,  he 
dropped  asleep,  but  awoke  from  time  to  time,  and  was  quite 
delirious.  He  thus  continued  alternately  sleeping  and  de- 
lirieus  for  several  hours:  even  the  following  day  he  still 
complained  of  headach  and  drowsiness.  In  the  East  such 
cases  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Persons  predisposed  to 
affections  of  the  brain  should  abstain  from  such  articles, 
especially  mulled  wine  at  bed-time. 

ARO'NA,  a  town  of  Piedmont^  in  the  division  of  No- 
vara,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  and  near 
its  southern  extremity.  It  stands  on  the  Simplon  road  from 
Switzerland  to  Milan,  from  which  another  post-road  branches 
out  at  Arena,  leading  to  Novara,  Vercelli,  and  Turin.  Di- 
ligences and  mails  are  established  on  both  roads.  Arona  is 
seven  miles  from  Sesto  Calende,  which  is  the  frontier  town 
of  Austrian  Lombardy,  on  that  side.  The  river  Ticino 
forms  the  boundary  between  the  Austrian  and  the  Sar- 
dinian States.  Arona  is  a  neat  and  bustling  little  town, 
with  a  small  harbour  on  the  lake  ;  it  carries  on  a  consider- 
able transit  trade  between  Piedmont  and  Switzerland. 
Goods  coming  from  Genoa  and  Turin  are  embarked  at 
Arona,  and  sent  across  the  lake  to  the  Swiss  canton  of  Ti- 
cino, from  whence  they  pass  by  the  new  road  over  Mount 
Bernardin  into  the  Grisons,  and  thence  into  Grermany.  The 
population  of  Arona  is  between  two  and  three  thousand  in- 
habitants. Its  situation  is  delightfUl,  just  within  the  last 
range  of  hills  above  which  the  snowy  Alps  are  seen  tower- 
ing, and  at  the  opening  of  the  wide  plains  of  Lombardy. 
The  country  near  Arona  produces  good  wine.  S.  Charles 
Borromeo,  the  celebrated  archbishop  of  Milan,  was  born  in 
the  castle  adjoining  Arona,  which  is  now  in  ruins.  An 
enormous  colossal  statue  was  raised  to  him,  on  a  hill  above 
the  town,  in  1697.  It  is  sixty-six  feet  high,  and  stands  on  a 
granite  pedestal,  forty-six  feet  in  heighu^nd  is  a  conspi- 
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cuous  object  for  miles  around.  The  head,  hands,  and  feet, 
are  cast,  the  body  is  made  of  large  stones,  and  is  covered  with 
sheets  of  hammered  copper.  (Bertolotti,  Viaggio  da  Milano 
d  Ginevra,)  The  proportions  of  the  statue  are  very  good. 
The  Saint  appears  holding  his  breviary  under  his  left  arm ; 
the  right  is  extended,  in  the  act  of  bestowing  his  benedic- 
tion M  the  country.  A  staircase  is  made  through  the  in- 
side of  the  colossus  leading  into  the  head  of  the  statue. 
Arona  lies  thirty-six  miles  N.W.  of  Milan,  in  46®  47'.  N. 
lat  and  8°  28'.  E.  long. 

ARPEG'GIO,  in  music  (Ital.  to  play  on  the  harp),  is,  when 
applied  to  keyed  instruments,  the  striking  the  notes  of  a 
chord  in  rapid  succession,  as  in  the  manner  of  touching  the 
harp,  instead  of  playing  them  simultaneously,  the  notes, 
when  struck,  being  held  out  the  full  remainder  of  the  time. 
Example- 


On  the  violin,  flute,  Stc.,  where  the  notes  cannot  be  held 
out,  the  arpeggio  is  commonly  executed  thus : — 


.  ^//? 


•-g-"-  -    -d-  -4-  ire. 

ARPI'NO,  the  Roman  ARPI'NUM.  This  very  antient 
city  is  situated  near  the  confines  of  the  Neapolitan  king- 
dom, in  the  province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  about  sixty-eight 
miles  S.E.  of  Rome,  and  sixty- five  from  Naples.  It  stands 
on  a  bold  rugged  eminence  to  the  left  of  the  river  Garigli- 
ano,  and  near  the  confluence  of  the  Fibreno,  or  Fiume  della 
Posta  (the  antient  Fibrenus),  with  the  Garigliano  (the  an- 
tient Liris). 

The  old  town,  which  before  the  extension  of  the  power  of 
the  Roman  republic  formed  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
Volsci,  was  built  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  rock.  An 
antient  arch  (cx)nstructed  like  the  false  arch  of  which  a  cut  is 
given,  p.  263),  which  is  not  cu-cular,  but  acuminated,  pre- 
senting a  sharp  arrow-head,  in  the  style  of  the  Gothic  arch ; 
a  considerable  extent  of  watls  composed  of  large  stones,  put 
together  without  any  kind  of  cement ;  an  antient  cistern, 
four  subterranean  arches,  and  other  traces,  still  remain.  The 
place  is  called  by  the  natives  Civita  Vecchia  and  Arpino 
Vecchio.  Arpinum,  in  alliance  with  Rome,  withstood  the 
arms  of  the  Samnites,  for  which  it  was  rewarded  with  some 
of  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  municipium  b.  c.  302.  (Livy, 
X.  i.)  About  B.  c.  1 88  the  inhabitants  of  Arpinum  received 
the  full  privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  and  were  enrolled  in 
the  Cornelian  tribe.  (Livy,  xxxviii.  36.)  It  afterwards,be- 
came  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  Caius  Marius  and 
Cicero.  Though  Arpinum  partook  in  the  horrors  consequent 
on  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  power,  and  in  the  desolation 
of  the  middle  ages,  it  was  never  wholly  obliterated  as  a  city, 
but  has  continued,  like  Aquinum  (the  birth-place  of  Juvenal 
and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas),  and  like  other  antient  places  in 
the  neighbourhood,  to  be  of  comparative  importance.  It 
once  owrt  its  preservation  to  the  fame  of  Cicero  and  Ma- 
rius. In  the  wars  between  the  houses  of  Aragon  and  An- 
jou  for  the  possession  of  the  Neapolitan  kingdom,  Arpino 
took  part  with  the  French  against  the  Aragonese  and  the 
pope.  The  pontiff  (Pius  II.)  generously  commanded  Napo- 
leone  Orsini,  his  successful  captain,  to  *  spare  Arpino,  for 
the  memory  of  Caius  Marius  and  Marcus  Tullius.* 

The  town  of  Arpino,  like  most  others  in  Italy,  gradually 
descended,  as  peace  and  tranquillity  were  established,  from 
the  lofty  hill  top  to  lower  ground,  and  it  now  stands  on  an 
inferior  ridge  nearer  to  the  Liris. 

The  present  population  rather  exceeds  12,000;  manu- 
factories of  the  best  cloth  made  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
of  parchment,  paper,  and  leather,  are  briskly  carried  on  in 
the  town  and  its  vicinity.  From  the  mountainous  nature  of 
the  district,  and  its  contiguity  to  the  great  sheep  and  cattle 
breeding  provinces  of  the  Abruzzi,  a  pastoral  air,  however, 
prevails.  The  surrounding  scenery,  the  picturesque  beauty 
of  which  is  scarcely  surpassed  in  any  part  of  Italy,  is  wood- 
land and  very  mountainous.  The  soil  in  the  valley  of  the 
Liris,  or  Garigliano,  is  alluvial  and  productive ;  and  a  rich, 
deep,  and  black  loam,  that  gives  nourishment  to  extensive 
woods  of  the  largest  oak  trees  in  the  peninsula,  with  the 


exception  of  those  on  Mount  Garganus,  extends  far  up 
the  mountains*  sides.  The  river  Liris  runs  in  a  deep  bed  : 
its  full,  clear,  rapid  stream,  very  different  from  the  muddy* 
sleepy  character  it  assumes  in  Uie  flat  country  nearer  to  ita 
mouth,  has  formed  some  curious  little  islands,  and  a  number 
of  cascades,  the  soothing  noise  of  which  is  constantly  heard 
in  the  town  of  Arpino.  The  Fibrenus,  a  deep,  rapid,  pellu- 
cid, and  excessively  cold  mountain'  stream,  which  has  its 
sources  in  a  part  of  the  Apennine  chain  that  separates  the 
vale  of  the  Liris  from  the  Fucine  lake  (now  the  lake  of 
Celano),  joins  the  Liris  by  a  gentle  water-fall,  about  three 
miles  above  Arpino.  The  banks  of  both  rivers  are  shaded 
with  poplar  trees  of  exceedingly  fine  growth.  Near  its 
mouth  the  Fibrenus  forks  into  two  brancnes,  between  which 
and  the  Liris,  whose  waters  wash  its  base,  Uiere  is  a  beau- 
tiful little  island  of.  a  triangular  shape.  This  islet,  now 
called  *  L'  Isola  di  San  Paolo,'  or,  more  frequently,  simply 
'  L*  Isola,*  is  supposed  to  be  the  *  Amalthea*  of  Cicero,  which 
was  one  of  the  orator's  favourite  retreats.  (Cicero  to  Atticus,  i. 
16,  ii.  1.)  Opposite  to  the  island,  and  in  an  angle  formed 
by  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Fibrenus  and  by  the  main 
stream  of  the  Liris,  there  stands  a  building  called  La  Villa 
di  San  Domenico,  which  was  built  for  the  accommodation 
of  some  monks  of  the  Dominican  order  in  the  middle  ages, 
on  the  site  and  mainly  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  great  orator's 
Arpine  villa,  and  which,  in  its  turn,  is  deserted,  and  almost 
a  ruin. 

The  monks  seem  to  have  also  occupied  the  site  of  the 
habitation  of  Marius.  At  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  from 
the  town  of  Arpino,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Liris,  there  is 
a  religious  house  occupied  by  Trappists  (the  only  monks  of 
that  severe  order  in  Italy),  which  has  always  borne  the 
name  of '  Casamari/ 

The  antient  remains,  in  addition  to  those  already  men- 
tioned, existing  in  and  about  Arpino,  are  neither  numerous 
nor  very  important.  The  most  interesting  are  those  of  the 
cloacae,  or  common  sewers  of  the  city,  which,  like  those  of 
antient  Rome,  are  capacious,  and  built  in  the  finest  manner, 
and  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  bridge  across  the  Liris,  between 
Arpino  and  Sora.  This  bridge,  which  the  people,  who 
fondly  assign  almost  every  vestige  of  antiquity  to  their  c^eat 
countryman,  have  always  called  *  II  Ponte  di  Cicerone,  was 
thrown  over  the  Liris,  not  in  a  straight  but  in  a  very 
oblique  line.  This  was  evidently  done  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  several  small  islets,  on  which  the  piers  of  the 
bridge  were  built,  and  which  lie  across  the  bed  of  the  river 
in  that  direction.  Only  one  arch,  which  is  of  very  good 
Roman  construction,  remains  entire,  but,  as  well  as  can  be 
judged,  there  were  three  other  arches. 

Within  the  town  there  are  some  fragments  of  old  Roman 
roads,  or  paved  streets,  and  of  some  inscriptions  and  broken 
statues.  Two  rude  and  evidently  modem  busts  of  Marius  and 
Cicero  stand  in  the  piazza,  or  market-place,  where  a  town- 
hall  has  been  built  of  late  years,  with  niches  for  the  statues 
of  those  two  great  ornaments  of  Arpino.  The  public  school 
is  called  the  Tuliian  College,  and  the  humble  play-house 
the  Tuliian  Theatre.  The  initials  (M.  T.  C.)  of  the  orator's 
name  are  seen  in  all  directions,  and  they  alone  form  the 
insignia  or  arms  of  the  city.  The  cloth  manufacturers  of 
the  place,  more  especially,  boast  that  Arpinum  was  famous 
in  the  time  of  the  Roman  republic  for  its  woollen  goods  and 
the  art  of  dyeing  them,  and  that  the  father  of  the  immortal 
Cicero  was  a  fuller. 

On  each  bank  of  the  Liris,  or  Garigliano,  there  are  nu- 
merous sources  of  mineral  waters.  Iron  abounds  in  some 
and  fine  marble  in  all  of  the  neighbouring  Apennines. 
Breccia,  white  marble,  schizzato  rosso,  or  spotted  red,  and 
marble  of  a  beautiful  warm  yellow  hue,  are  found  in  inex- 
haustible quantities,  but  are  very  rarely  quarried. 

In  modern  times  Arpino  has  given  birth  to  a  painter,  who, 
though  scarcely  to  be  ranked  in  the  third  class  of  Italian 
artists,  may  deserve  to  be  mentioned,  because  he  enjoyed 
much  celebrity  in  his  day,  filled  many  churches  both  in  the 
NeapoHtan  and  Roman  states  with  his  frescoes  and  pictures, 
and  took  his  name  from  the  place  of  his  birth.  This  was 
Giuseppino  di  Cesare,  always  called  •  II  Cavalier  d* Arpino,' 
where  he  was  born  in  1560 ;  he  died  at  Rome  in  1640. 

ARQUEBUS.     See  Arms  (Wbapons). 

ARQUES,  a  small  tdwn  in  France,  about  four  miles 
S.E.  of  Dieppe,  in  the  department  of  Seine  Inf^rieure.  It  is 
upon  the  little  river  Arques,  or  Bethune,  which  falls  into 
the  sea  at  Dieppe.  The  town  is  of  little  importance.  It 
has  a  handsome  parish  church,  and  a  castle  now  in  ruin9. 
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This  spot  was  signalized  by  the  battle  fought  here  on  St 
Matthew's  day,  September  21,  1589,  between  the  army  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France  and  that  of  the  League  under  the 
Duke  of  Mayenne.  The  engagement  was  not  remark- 
able either  for  its  fierceness  or  for  the  heavy  loss  sustained 
by  the  defeated  party ;  but  Henry's  success  at  so  critical  a 
period  was  of  the  neatest  importance  to  him,  and  perhaps 
he  might  ascribe  his  subsequent  settlement  on  the  throne 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  victory  at  Arques. 

ARR ACACIA  is  a  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants  which 
comprehends  a  species  of  as  much  importance  in  the  tropical 
parts  of  America  as  the  parsnip  and  carrot  are  in  Europe. 
This  plant,  the  Arracacia  esculenta  of  botanists,  is  cul- 
tivated in  great  quantities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Santa 
F6  de  Bogota,  in  the  cooler  districts  among  the  mountains, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  state  of  Colombia,  where  it  is 
called  Arracacha.  It  resembles  the  common  hemlock  in 
appearance,  but  the  leaves  are  much  broader,  the  stems 
are  not  spotted,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a  dingy  purple 
colour;  it  is  also  of  smaller  stature. 

The  root  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  tuber  of  a  potato^ 
only  it  is  forked,  or  divided  into  several  lobes,  each  of  which 
is  about  the  size  of  a  large  carrot.  These,  when  fit  for  eat- 
ing, are  boiled  like  the  potato,  and  become  of  a  firm  but 
tender  consistence,  not  at  all  mealy,  and  have  a  flavour  in- 
termediate between  a  chestnut  and  a  parsnip.  It  appears 
that  an  immense  produce  of  arracacha  is  obtained  in  the 
South  American  provinces,  where  it  has  long  been  as  much 
the  staple  nutriment  of  the  population  as  the  potato  or 
the  yam  in  other  places ;  and  as  it  will  only  thrive  in  the 
colder  districts,  it  was  once  expected  to  form  an  important 
agricultural  plant  in  Europe.  It  has,  however,  been  found 
upon  trial  unable  to  accommodate  itself  to  our  uncertain 
climate,  and  to  perish  as  soon  as  the  cold  nights  and  damp 
weather  of  autumn  approach,  without  having  been  able  dur- 
ing the  summer  to  perfect  its  tubers.  It  is  therefore  only 
cultivated  now  in  botanical  collections.     For  an  excellent 


Arracacha. 

1.  A  barren  flower;  2.  a  fertile  flower;  3.  a  stamen;  4.  a  petal;  5.  a  ripe 
imit,  6.  tlie  Mune  cut  across. 


account  of  this  plant,  see  Hooker,  in  Botanical  Magashw 
tab.  3092. 

ARRACK.    [SeeARACK.] 

ARRAGON.     [See  Araoon.] 

ARRAGONITE,  called  by  Mobs  the  prismatic  lime- 
haloide,  is  a  mineral  substance,  admitting  of  cleavage  in 
planes  parallel  to  the  faces  of  a  right  rhombic  prism  of  1 1 6°  5' 
and  63°  55',  which  may  therefore  be  considered  as  its  fimda- 
mental  form  {fg,  1).  The  most  general  modifications  which 
occur,  consist  either  in  the  removal  of  the  four  acute  angles 
at  A  by  planes  a  intersecting  each  other  in  the  short  diagonal 
B  B,  and  inclined  to  each  other  at  an  angle  of  1 08°  1 8',  by 
which  the  face  P  being  entirely  removed,  the  form  of  Jig  2  is 
produced ;  or  the  change  may  be  efiected  by  the  truncation 
of  the  acute  lateral  edges  of  the  prism  by  planes  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  crystal,  and  therefore  inclined  to  the  faces,  L. 
at  121°  57',  giving  rise  to  the  form  seen  in  fig.  3.  These 
modified  forms  usually  present  themselves  in  twin  crystals, 
in  which  the  short  disigonals  of  the  prism  B  B  are  placed  at 
right  angles  to  one  another,  when  only  two  crystals  are  pre- 
sent, thus  producing  a  very  simple  cross.  It  is  usual,  how- 
ever, that  three  of  the  crystals  of  fig.  3  cross  each  other, 
producing  a  crystal  of  the  appearance  of^^.  4,  which,  at  first 
sight,  may  be  mistaken  for  an  hexagonal  prism,  but  on  a 
closer  inspection  it  will  be  found  that  what  appeared  to  be 
a  single  face,  is  really  composed  of  two  planes,  making  a  re- 
entrant angle. 

The  intersections  ofthe  individual  crystals  with  each  other 
are  visible  both  in  the  lateral  and  tcrniinal  faces,  and  are 
indicated  in  fig.  4  by  the  dotted  lines.  These  crystals  have 
been  found  abundantly  in  a  ferruginous  clay  in  Aragon  in 
Spain,  where  they  occur  accompanied  by  sulphate  of  hme. 
From  this  circumstance  the  mineral  has  derived  its  name. 
It  has  also  been  found  very  beautifully  crystallized  in  a  vein 
of  a  massive  variety  of  the  same  mineral  traversing  basalt 
at  Bilin  in  Bohemia.  (Mobs.)  Fine  specimens  have  been 
found  at  the  following  places  in  England : — in  the  Dufton 
lead-mines ;  in  a  cavern  of  grauwacke  near  Mcrridge,  So- 
mersetshire ;  and  also  in  several  parts  of  Devonshire,  &c 


Fig.2.{^ 


Fig.  3. 


Fig^4. 


In  an  old  coal-mine  six  miles  south-west  of  Cockfield,  Dur- 
ham, it  is  remarkable  as  occurring  depending  from  a  roof 
of  clayslate  and  accompanied  by  tubular  calcareous  stalac- 
tites. (Phillips.)  Varieties  of  this  mineral  are  also  common 
in  beds  of  iron-ore  in  the  mines  of  Eisenerz  in  Styria,  and  in 
several  other  iron-mines  of  Hungary,  of  Transylvania,  &c., 
consisting  of  numerous  fibrous  crystals,  of  a  satin -like 
lustre,  raniating  from  a  centre,  and  to  these  the  name  of  Jlos 
Jerri  has  been  applied. 

In  a  chemical  and  crystallographical  point  of  view,  Arra- 
gonite  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as  presenting  to  us  carbonate 
of  hme  differing  in  its  system  of  crystallisation  from  that  of 
the  common  Calc-spar,  and  thus  affording  us  an  instance  of 
the  influence  of  any  difference  in  the  aggregation  of  matter 
in  changing  its  physical  properties,  as  will  be  seen  by  com- 
paring this  substance  with  the  rhombohedral  Calc  spar,  with 
which  it  agrees  in  chemical  constitution.  In  the  scale  of 
Mohs,  its  hardness  (see  HARl)NE^s)  varies  from  3*5  to  4, 
while  that  of  Calc-spar  is  3.    The  specifio,gi;avity  of 
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Arragonite  is      .     .     .     .     2' 931 

Calc-spar 2*721 

They  act  also  differently  on  light,  the  index  of  ordinary 
refraction  of 

Arragonite  heing     •     .     •     1  *  093 

Calc-apar 1'519 

Attempts  have  heen  made  to  account  for  these  differences 
hy  considering  them  the  effects  of  small  quantities  of  carbo- 
nate of  strontia,  which  Professor  Stromeyer  first  discovered 
to  be  contained  in  many  specimens  of  Arragonite ;  but  the 
conclusion  is  unfounded,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  results  of 
two  analyses  given  by  Stromeyer. 

Flrtt.  Second. 

Carbonate  of  lime  .  *  95*296r>  .  99-2922 
Carbonate  of  strontia  .  0 *  6090  .  4 *  1 043 
Water 0-1544     .       0'6992 

where  the  carbonate  of  strontia  is  in  small  and  varying  pro- 
portion, and  must  therefore  be  considered  as  an  accidental 
impurity. 

ARRAIGNMENT.  This  word  is  derived  by  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  from  arrauoner,  ad  rationem  ponere,  to  call  to  account 
or  answer,  which,  in  antient  law  French,  would  be  ad-resoner, 
or,  abbreviated,  a-resner.  Conformably  to  this  etymology, 
arraignment  means  nothing  more  than  calling  a  person 
accused  to  the  bar  of  a  court  of  criminal  judicature  to  answer 
formally  to  a  charge  made  against  him.     The  whole  pro- 


or  not  guilty.  Until  very  lately,  if  the  pei-son  accused 
pleaded  that  he  was  not  guilty,  he  was  asked  how  he  would 
be  tried  ;  to  which  question  the  usual  answer  was,  *  By  God 
and  my  country,'  But  by  a  late  statute  (7  and  8  Geo.  IV. 
c.  28.  sec.  1)  this  useless  form  was  abolished;  and  it  was 
enacted,  that  *  if  any  person,  not  having  privilege  of  peerage, 
being  arraigned  upon  an  indictment  for  treason,  felony,  or 
piracy,  shall  plead  **  Not  guilty,"  he  shall,  without  any  fur- 
ther form,  be  deemed  to  have  put  himself  upon  the  country 
for  trial,  and  the  court  shall,  in  the  usual  manner,  order 
a  jury  for  the  trial  of  such  person  accordingly.' 

The  arraignment  of  a  prisoner  is  founded  upon  the  plain 
principle  of  justice,  that  an  accused  person  should  be  called 
upon  for  his  answer  to  a  charge  before  he  is  tried  or  punished 
for  it.  That  this  was  a  necessary  form  in  English  criminal 
law  at  a  very  early  period  appears  from  the  reversal  in  par- 
liament of  the  judgment  given  against  the  Mortimers  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  which  Sir  Matthew  Hale  calls  an 
*  excellent  record.'  One  of  the  errors  assigned  in  lliat 
judgment,  and  upon  which  its  reversal  was  founded,  was  as 
follows:  *  that  if  in  this  realm  any  subject  of  the  king  hath 
offended  against  the  king  or  any  other  person,  by  reason  of 
which  offence  he  may  lose  life  or  limb,  and  be  thereupon 
brought  before  the  justices  for  judgment,  he  ought  to  be 
called  to  account  (poni  rationi)^  and  his  answers  to  the 
charge  to  be  heard  before  proceeding  to  judgment  against 
him ;  whereas  in  this  recora  and  proceedings  it  is  contained 
that  the  prisoners  were  adjudged  to  be  drawn  and  hanged, 
without  having  been  arraigned  (arrenati)  thereupon,  or 
having  an  opportunity  of  answering  to  the  charges  made 
against  them,  conti-ary  to  the  law  and  custom  of  this  realm.' 
(Hales  Pleas  qfthe  Croum,  book  ii.  e.  28.) 

The  ceremony  of  the  prisoner  holding  up  his  hand  upon 
arraignment  is  merely  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  pointing 
out  to  the  court  the  person  who  is  called  upon  to  plead.  As 
•it  is  usual  to  place  several  prisoners  at  the  bar  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  obviously  a  convenient  mode  of  directing  the  eyes 
of  the  court  to  the  individual  who  is  addressed  by  the  officer. 
In  the  case  of  Lord  Stafford,  who  was  tried  for  high  treason 
in  1680,  on  the  charge  of  being  concerned  in  the  Popish 
plot,  the  prisoner  objected,  in  arrest  of  judgment,  that  he  had 
not  been  called  on  to  hold  up  his  hand  on  his  arraignment ; 
but  the  judges  declared  the  omission  of  this  form  to  be  no 
objection  to  the  validity  of  the  trial.  (Howell's  State  Trials, 
vol.  vii.  p.  1555.) 

ARRAN,  an  island  of  Scotland,  forming  part  of  the 
shire  of  Bute.  It  lies  in  the  bay  formed  by  the  peninsula 
of  Cantire  [see  Argylk]  and  the  Ayrshire  coast ;  and  is 
separated  from  the  former  bv  the  sound  of  Kilbrannan,  and 
from  the  latter  by  the  Firth  of  Clyde.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  nearest  points  of  Arran  and  of  the  island  of  Bute 
is  above  five  miles;  and  from  the  nearest  point  in  Arran 
to  Skipnish  Point  in  Cantire  is  about  four.    From  the  Ayr- 


shire coast  the  least  distance  of  the  island  is  about  eleven 
miles.  {Map  of  Scotlandy  published  by  the  Society  for  tba 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.)  The  greatest  length,  mea- 
sured from  near  Loch  Ranza  in  the  N.N.W.  to  Kildonan 
in  the  S.S.E.,  is  more  than  twenty  miles,  and  the  greatest 
breadth  from  Drumodune  Point  to  the  headland  between 
Brodick  and  L&mlash  bays,  about  twelve*.  The  coast  is  lest 
broken  by  lochs  than  that  of  most  of  the  Hebrides.  Loch 
Ranza  on  the  north  side,  and  on  the  east  the  bays  of  Bro- 
dick and  Lamlash,  are^the  chief  inlets.  Lamlash  Bay  is 
sheltered  by  Lamlash  or  Holy  Island,  which  lies  across  the 
entrance,  and  is  nearly  two  miles  long  from  north  t)  south, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  half  a  mile.  The  cliffs  of  Lamlash 
Island  are  chiefly  basalt,  in  rude  columns,  resting  on  sand- 
stone, and  some  parts  of  the  island  rise  to  the  height  of 
above  1000  feet.  The  harbour  thus  enclosed  has  good  hold- 
ing-ground, sufficient  depth  for  the  largest  vessels,  and 
room  enough  for  the  largest  na\7  to  ride  at  anchor,  Bro- 
dick Bay  is  a  little  to  the  north  of  Lamlash  Bay  (from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  headland),  and  is  of  an  irregular 
shape,  having  on  the  north  side  an  old  ruinous  castle  (Arran 
Castle)  inhabited  occasionally  by  the  duke  of  Hamilton. 
Behind  this  castle  rises  Goatfell,  the  highest  eminence  in  the 
island.  The  bay  affords  good  anchorage-ground  and  has 
about  five  fathoms  water ;  but  it  is  only  in  moderate  wea- 
ther that  vessels  can  ride  in  safety.  Loch  Ranza  extends 
perhaps  a  mile  inland,  and  has  three  fathoms  water  even  at 
the  lowest  ebb.  The  approach  to  the  island  at  this  point  is 
striking ;  at  the  extremity  of  a  small  point  of  land  jutting 
into  the  loch  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  of  some  magnincence, 
said  to  have  been  inhabited  by  the  kings  of  Scotland  when 
they  came  to  hunt  in  Arran ;  beyond  is  a  little  plain,  or 
glen,  embosomed  in  hills,  watered  by  a  stream^  and  inha- 
bited by  the  people  of  a  small  village.  Besides  the  island 
of  Lamlash  already  mentioned,  another  small  island,  called 
Pladda,  lies  off  the  south  coast  of  Arran,  about  a  mile  dis- 
tant ;  it  is  low  and  flat,  about  a  mile  long,  with  ten  acres 
of  excellent  pasture.     There  is  a  lightliouse  upon  it. 

The  surface  of  Arran  is  in  general  hi^^h,  particularly 
towards  the  north  end,, where  the  scenery  is  terrific  and 
sublime.  The  mountains  here  present  peaked  summits, 
and  are  arranged  in  groups.  Goatfell,  the  highest,  is  esti- 
mated by  Professor  Playftiir  to  be  2945  feet  nigh;  but  in 
the  Society's  Map  of  Scotland  it  is  marked  at  956  yards  or 
2865  feet ;  which  is  also  Dr.  Macculloch's  statement  The 
lower  part  of  the  mountain  is  composed  of  red  sandstone, 
but  after  an  ascent  of  several  hundred  feet,  mica- slate,  se- 
parated from  it  by  a  bed  of  breccia,  rises  firom  under  it,  and 
continues  till  it  reaches  a  kind  of  irregular  plain,  from  which 
arises  a  mass  of  granite,  different  from  that  of  the  central 
highlands,  in  the  form  of  an  obtuse  pyramid.  The  side  of 
the  mountain  is  covered  with  debris  of  mica  slate  and  granite, 
and  towards  the  summit  by  large  blocks  of  granite,  which 
materially  impede  the  ascent,  and  the  rude  appearance  of 
which  is  increased  by  the  absence  of  all  vegetation,  excepting 
a  few  lichens.  The  view  from  the  summit  is  very  extensive, 
comprehending  the  south  part  of  Arran,  the  island  of  Bute 
and  the  Cumbray  islands,  backed  by  the  mainland  of  Scot- 
land ;  the  peninsula  of  Cantire ;  the  mountains  of  the  far- 
distant  Isla,  Jura,  and  Mull ;  and  the  coast  of  Ireland  from 
Fairhead  to  Belfast  Lough.  The  name  of  this  mountain  in 
Gaelic  is  Gaodh  Bhein,  *  Mountain  of  Winds.'  The  name 
of  Groatfell  has  been  given  by  the  strangers  who  have  \isited 
the  island.     It  is  sometimes  incorrectly  called  Coalfield. 

The  geology  of  Arran,  from  its  interesting  character,  has 
attracted  much  attention.  The  prevailing  line  of  the  coast 
is  low,  although  it  occasionally  rises  into  precipitous  cliffs. 
Red  sandstone  is  the  predominant  rock,  extending  with 
little  interruption  from  near  Loch  Ranza  on  the  north  side 
of  the  island,  along  the  eastern  and  southern  shore,  to  Slid- 
dery  water,  near  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  island.  From 
hence  it  occurs  alternating  with  claystone  and  porphyry  to 
Drumodune;  and  extends,  with  one  interruption,  from 
Drumodune  to  the  river  lorsa,  where  it  finally  disappears. 
Schistose  rocks,  mica-slate  on  the  west  and  clay -slate  on 
the  north  coast,  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  circuit  to  the 
point  where  the  sandstone  commences. 

*  It  is  surprisind^  ^^  observe  the  diffcreur«  in  the  statements  giv^n  by  di^ 
ferent  writers  of  the  dimensions  of  this  island,  an  integral  part  of  Grent  Bri- 
tain, and  a  place  which,  fh>m  ita  geological  features,  lias  a'tracted  much  notice. 
The  measurements  given  above  are  from  the  Society's  Map  of  Scotland. 
In  Headnck's  Pietv  of  the  Mineralogp,  8fC.  of  Arran,  the  Icnvlh  hi  given  at 
34  or  85  miles,  and  the  breadth  at  from  15  to  StO.  Jamestm^  OutUme  of  tA4 
Mineralogy  qfthe  Shetland  Islands  and  of  the  Island  of  Arran,  givM  3S I  " 
and  13.' 
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The  interior  of  the  island  may  "be  xnineralogically  divided 
into  two  partft,  separated  from  each  other  by  an  irregular 
line  drawn  from  Brodick  Bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
lorsa.  North  of  this  hue,  mica-slate,  clay-slate,  and  granite 
occur.  The  schistose  rocks  rise  from  beneath  the  sandstone 
on  the  eastern  coast,  and  form,  as  already  noticed,  the 
western  coast  north  of  the  lorsa.  The  centre  is  occupied 
by  the  granite,  which  forms  the  lofty  and  craggy  mountains 
of  Goatfell  and  Kidvoe  towards  the  east;  of  Caimena- 
CailHch,  Ben  Huish,  and  Ben  Breach,  in  the  centre ;  and 
Ben  Vearau  on  the  west.  The  granite  approaches  the  sea 
so  nearly  on  each  side  as  to  reduce  the  space  occupied  by 
the  day- slate  and  red  sandstone  on  the  east,  and  the  mica- 
slate  on  the  west,  to  narrow  belts.  The  granite  rises  into 
spiry  forms,  frequently  bare  of  vegetation,  and  is  intersected 
by  deep  and  rug«^ed  hollows,  through  which  mountairC- tor- 
rents, almost  perennial,  take  their  course. 

The  districts  occupied  by  the  different  kinds  of  rock  in 
the  southern  division  of  the  interior  are  not  so  easily  deter- 
mined, owing  to  the  nature  of  the  rocks  themselves,  and  the 
accumulation  of  soil  oh  the  surface,  wlych  rende*rs  it  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  or  lay  down  their  position  with  any  accu- 
racy. All  those  which  are  not  sandstone  are  varieties  of 
trap,  syenite,  porphyry,  and  other  unstratified  rocks  of  the 
same  family,  overlying  the  sandstone.  Veins  of  claystone, 
clinkstone,  or  porphyry,  traverse  the  sandstone,  and  even  in 
some  placxis  the  granite.  (M^Culloch's  Description  qf  the 
Western  Islands  of  Scotland.) 

The  island,  from  its  small  dimensions,  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  any  extensive  lake  or  important  river.  Loch  Tana 
or  Tannoch  or  Tanadh  (the  length  of  which  is  vaguely  esti- 
mated at  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  its  breadth  at  a 
quarter  or  half  a  mQe)  is  several  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  A  small  stream,  the  lorsa  (pronounced 
Eersa),  flows  from  it  into  Machry  Bay  on  the  west  coast. 
Other  rivulets,  some  of  them  forming  cascades,  flow  from 
the  hills  and  through  the  deep  glens  into  the  sea.  These 
are  more  numerous  and  more  permanent  than  the  size  of 
the  island  and  their  character  of  mountain-torrents  would 
lead  us  to  expect.  One,  bursting  from  an  orifice  in  the 
Dipping  Rocks,  which  are  rudely  columnar  basaltic  cliffs 
about  300  feet  high,  near  the  south-east  corner  of  the  island, 
falls  into  the  sea  at  some  distance  from  the  base  of  the 
rockd. 

At  Cory  or  Corry,  on  the  north-east  coast,  are  quarries  of 
sandstone  of  a  beautiful  white  colour,  well  suited  for  build- 
ing. The  stone  from  them  was  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  Crinan  Canal.  [See  Aroylbshire.]  Slates  were  once 
procured  near  '  the  Cock  of  Arran  *  (an  enormous  mass  of 
sandstone  lying  loose  on  the  north  shore  of  the  island,  and 
forming  a  well-known  sea-mark),  and  some  vain  attempts 
to  work  coal  were  made  many  years  ago  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, and  also  near  the  bay  of  Lamlash.  Transparent 
stones,  known  to  the  jewellers  as  Arran  stones,  Cairn- 
gorms, and  Scotch  topazes,  are  found  on  Goatfell. 

The  climate  of  Arran  is  temperate.  There  is  no  sultry 
heat  in  summer,  and  the  snow-storms  in  winter  are  not 
heavy.  Snow  lies  long  on  the  granite  mountains,  but  only 
a  few  hours  on  the  lower  lands,  and  on  the  sea-shore  it  is 
speedily  dissolved.  The  height  of  the  mountains  and  the 
position  of  the  island  render  it  very  subject  to  rain. 

The  island  was  originally  a  royal  domain  mostly  clothed 
with  wood ;  stocked  with  roes,  red-deer,  wild-boars,  and  other 
animals  of  the  chase,  and  used  much  by  the  kings  for  hunt- 
ing. Marks  of  the  antient  woods  still  remain,  and  extensive 
ooppices  of  birch,  ash,  and  oak,  spring  up  amidst  the  cliffs. 
The  earliest  creations  of  private  property  were  in  favour  of 
monastic  establishments,  from  which,  upon  the  dissolution  of 
the  rehgious  houses,  the  \and8  came  to  the  dukes  of  Hamilton 
as  chiefs  of  the  island,  and  have  continued  ever  since  in 
that  family,  by  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  island  is  still 
possessed.  The  land  which  admits  of  cultivation  is  not 
fertile,  and  is  of  small  extent  compared  with  the  surface  of 
the  island.  Oats,  bear  or  big,  potatoes,  peas,  and  beans, 
are  grown.  Till  of  late  years  the  farmers  were  in  a  wretch- 
edly depressed  condition,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  tenure 
of  land,  and  the  consequent  bad  methods  of  farming. 

The  native  breed  of  horses  is  small,  patient  of  hunger  and 
fatigue,  and  remarkably  sure-footed.  Horses  of  a  larger  size 
are  imported  from  Argyleshire.  Hogs  were  only  introduced 
about  17  70.  Of  wild  animals  the  island  produces  hares  and 
rabbits:  Mr.  Pennant,  in  his  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  adds 
the  otter  and  wild  cat    The  birds  are  blackcocks,  grouse, 


ptarmigans,  plovers,  &c.  The  red-deer  and  wild  goat,  for- 
merly abundant,  are  now  nearly  if  not  quite  extinct.  The 
eagle  and  other  birds  of  prey  have  been  nearly  extirpated, 
from  the  care  taken  to  preserve  the  game.  Serpents,  in- 
cluding the  common  adder,  and  toads,  are  found  in  Arran. 
!  Kelp,  till  of  late,  was  made  in  considerable  quantity. 
I  Most  of  the  woollen  cloth  used  in  the  island  is  made  by  the 
women.  The  herring  fishery  is  the  only  one  in  which  the 
natives  engage.  Shoals  of  these  fish  often  frequent  the 
coast,  or  the  fishermen  repair  to  Loch  Fyne  [see  Aroyle- 
shirk],  or  other  places.  The  basking  shark  or  sail-fish 
is  occasionally  taken :  they  are  sometimes  near  forty  feet 
in  length,  and  yield  a  pod  quantity  of  oil.  The  roads  in 
the  island  owe  their  origin  to  Ann,  duchess  of  Hamilton, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  little  seems  to  have  been 
done  from  her  time  till  about  twenty  years  since,  when  roads 
were  made,  partly  at  the  expense  of  government,  from  Lam- 
lash to  Broaick  Bay,  and  from  the  last  to  Blackwater  on 
the  south-west  coast. 

The  population  of  Arran,  which  contains  two  parishes, 
Kilmory  and  Kilbride,  was,  in  1831,  6427.  It  had  rather 
declined  during  the  preceding  ten  years.  Most  of  the  people 
understand  English,  though  the  spoken  language  is  Gaelic. 
Arran,  the  island  of  Bute,  and  the  Cumbray  islands,  make 
up  the  shire  of  Bute.  It  is  in  the  presbytery  of  Canlire  and 
the  synod  of  Argyle.    Brodick  is  the  principal  village. 

This  island  was  early  subdued  by  the  Norwegians,  and  it 
afterwards  formed  part  of  the  domains  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Isles,  vassals  of  the  Scotch  king.  It  subsequently  formed  an 
earldom,  which  was  held  successively  by  the  families  of  Boyd 
and  Hamilton,  and  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  James  V.  (in 
the  sixteenth  century)  that  it  was  really  reduced  to  obe- 
dience to  the  Scottish  crown.  It  afforded  a  temporary  asylum 
to  Robert  Bruce  in  his  adversity,  and  there  is  a  cave  on  the 
west  side  of  the  island  in  which  he  sought  refuge. 

Immense  cairns,  rough  obelisks,  monumental  stones,  and 
other  antiquities,  supposed  to  be  Druidical,  are  found  in 
different  parts.  There  are  two  or  three  Danish  forts,  and 
the  remains  of  a  mound  of  doubtful  origin  at  Drummoduin, 
or  Drumodune,  on  the  west  side.  On  Lamlash  island  are 
some  vestiges  of  a  religious  house.  Besides  Arran  Castle 
and  Loch  Ranza  Castle,  there  are  the  ruins  of  another  old 
castle  (Kildonan)  on  the  south  coast.  A  garrison  of  eighty 
men,  which  had  been  placed  in  Arran  Castle  by  Oliver 
Cromwell,  having  provoked  the  indignation  of  the  islanders, 
was  massacred  by  them.  (Headrick's  View  of  the  Mine- 
ralosy,  ^c.  qf  Arran ;  Jameson's  Outline  qf  the  Mineralogy 
of  the  Shetland  Islands  and  thehland  of  Arran;  Pennant's 
Voyage  to  the  Hebrides;  Transactions  qf  the  Geological 
Society,  &c. ;  Macculloch's  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scot- 
land,) 

ARRAN,  ISLES  OF,  a  cluster  at  the  entrance  of  Galwav 
Bay  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  sometimes  called  the  South 
Isles  of  Arran,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  island  of  An-an- 
more  ofif  the  coast  of  Donegal,  which  is  sometimes  called 
North  Arran. 

These  islands  are  three  in  number,  lying  in  a  line  N.W. 
and  S.E. ;  Arranmore,  the  largest,  being  to  the  N.W.,  that 
of  Inismain  next  to  it,  and  then  that  of  Inishere.  Arran- 
more is  between  six  and  seven  English  miles  long,  and  about 
two  miles  across  in  the  broadest  part.  The  N.E.  coast  of 
these  islands  presents  a  sloping  shingly  beach ;  the  opposite 
side  has  fine  romantic  cliffs,  abounding  with  pufHns,  on 
whose  eggs,  in  time  of  scarcity,  the  inhabitants  subsist. 
They  contain  about  7000  acres,  are  very  fertile,  and  produce 
a  small  kind  of  oat  without  any  husk.  The  stoutest  calves 
in  the  county  of  Galway  (in  which  these  islands  are  in- 
cluded) are  reared  hece. 

Each  island  is  an  ecclesiastical  parish,  and  forms  part  of 
the  extensive  union  of  Ballinakill  in  the  archdiocese  of 
Tuam.  The  population,  in  the  year  1821,  was  3079.  Many, 
or  indeed  most,  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  fishing, 
and  use  a  corragh,  or  boat  made  of  a  frame-work  of  willow 
covered  with  tarred  linen,  and  provided  with  a  rudder.  In 
these  rude  vessels  three  or  four  hardy  sailors  embark,  and 
trust  themselves  out  far  from  the  shore.  A  pier,  nearly  245 
feet  long,  and  a  landing  quay,  326  feet  in  extent,  have 
been  erected  under  the  direction  of  the  late  board  of  com- 
missioners for  the  Irish  fisheries,  at  Killeeny,  in  Arranmore, 
the  largest  village  in  this  group  of  islands,  which  has  a 
populaii  >n  of  974  persons.  This  has  caused  an  extension 
of  the  number  and  an  improvement  in  the  class  of  the  fish- 
ing vessels.     A  number  of  vessels  rendezvous  here  during 
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tbe  herring  seuon.  The  number  of  pnpils  mt  school  in  the 
year  1821  in  these  islands  was  214,  viz.  161  boys  and  53 
girls. 

Arranmore  was  also  called  Arran  a  Nairn  or  Arran 
Naomh,  I  e. '  Arran  of  the  Saints,*  a  number  of  churches 
having  been  erected  in  it,  in  which  the  bodies  of  many  Irish 
saints  repose.  It  is  said  that  there  were  antiently  on  this 
island  ten  churches,  and  five  on  the  two  smaller  ones.  On 
a  high  cliff  in  Armnmore,  over  the  sea,  is  Dun- Angus,  a 
large  circle  of  huge  stones,  formed  without  cement,  and 
capable  of  holding  two  hundred  cows.  A  Franciscan  friary 
was  founded  on  one  of  these  islands  in  1485. 

The  inhabitants  long  retained,  and  perhaps  still  retain, 
the  persuasion,  that,  on  a  clear  day,  they  can  see  from  this 
coast  Hy  Brasail,  or  the  Enchanted  Island,  the  paradise  of 
the  pagan  Irish. 

In  1334,  these  islands,  with  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Boffin,  were  plundered  by  Sir  John  D'.£rcy,  Lord  Justice  of 
Ireland.  They  give  the  title  of  earl  to  the  family  of  Gore. 
(SewtoA^s  Topographia  Hibemica ;  Letters  from  the  Irish 
Highlands,  «c.) 

ARRAS,  a  strong  and  important  town  in  France ;  the 
capital  formerly  of  me  province  of  Artois,  and  now  of  the 
department  of  Pas-de-Calais.  It  is  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  river  Scarpe,  108  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Paris  through 
Senlis  and  Peronne,  or  113  miles  through  Beauvais  and 
Amiens.    50°  1 7'  N.  lat,  2°  45'  E.  long. 

Arras  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  three  narts.  The 
Cits,  or  what  may  be  termed  the  old  town ;  tne  Viile,  or 
the  new  town;  and  the  Citadel,  which  was  erected  by 
Vauban,  and  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  this  part  of  France. 
Modem  authorities  separate  the  town  into  upper  and  lower, 
but  it  is  not  clear  whether  these  divisions  correspond  re- 
spectively to  the  Cit^  and  Ville  of  older  writers,  though  it 
is  probable  they  do.  The  Cit6  and  Ville  were  formerly 
separated  by  a  ditch  and  wall ;  there  was  also  between  them 
a  narrow  valley,  through  which  the  little  stream,  the  Crin- 
chon,  flowed.  The  handsome  stone  houses  and  large  places 
(squares)  of  Anras  entitle  it  to  rank  among  the  finest 
cities  in  France,  as  far  at  least  as  regards  the  lower  town, 
which  is  comparatively  of  modem  erection.  The  cathedral, 
a  Gothic  edifice  in  a  bold  style  of  architecture ;  the  town- 
hall,  another  Gothic  building ;  and  extensive  barracks,  con- 
tribute to  adorn  the  city.  The  Petite  Place,  of  which  the 
town-hall  forms  one  side,  is  surrounded  with  a  colonnade,  as 
well  as  the  Grande  Place.  In  some  of  the  highest  spots 
in  the  city,  chalk-pits  have  been  excavated,  some  of  the 
hollows  of  which  serve  as  wine-cellars.  Part  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  can  be  laid  under  water  in  case  of 
need. 

Arras  appears  in  the  Roman  writers  under  the  name  of 
Nemetacum,  but  it  afterwards  took  that  of  Atrebates,  from 
the  people  who  possessed  the  town  with  the  surrounding 
territory.  From  this  name  Atrebates,  both  the  town  (Arras) 
and  the  country  (Artois)  receive  their  designation.  It  appears 
firom  the  writings  of  St.  Jerome,  who  lived  during  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth,  that  in 
his  time  it  was  a  manufacturing  town,  and  had  been  pil- 
laged by  the  barbarians. 

When  the  Franks  first  established  themselves  in  the  N.E. 
part  of  France,  Arras  formed  part  of  their  dominions ;  and, 
Dv  the  earlier  kings  of  France,  the  lordship  of  the  town  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops  of  Arras,  who  retained  it 
till  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  notwithstanding 
the  power  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  who  were  counts  of 
Artois.  Charles  V.,  having  compelled  the  kings  of  France 
to  give  up  the  right  of  sovereignty  over  that  part  of  the 
Burgundian  dominions  which  had  come  to  him  by  inherit- 
ance, made  them  yield  at  the  same  time  the  city  of  Arras, 
which  he  then  subjected  to  the  temporal  power.  It  came 
again  under  the  dominion  of  France  by  the  treaty  of  the 
Pyrenees,  in  1659 ;  and  the  bishops  seem  to  have  been  re- 
established in  their  seignorial  rights.  The  magistrates  of 
the  Cit6  were  still  nominated  by  them  in  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

Arras  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  whose  diocese  comprehends 
the  department  of  Pas-de^alais.  The  population,  in  1826, 
was  about  22,000.  The  S<»UT>e  is  navigable  from  this  town ; 
the  trade  consists  both  in  the  agricultural  produce  of  the 
neighbourhood  and  in  the  manu&ctures  of  Arras  itself, 
which  are  cottons  and  woollens,  lace,  soap,  and  beet-root 
sugar.  There  are  also  many  oil-mills. 
Among  the  literary  and  scientific  institutions  are  the  High 


School,  the  Royal  School  of  Fortification  and  KilitiiT 
Engineering  (Ecole  Royale  du  Ginie),  the  Drawing  School* 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  School,  the  Secondary  School  of 
Medicine,  the  Societies  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Arts,  a  public  library  of  34,0UO  volumes,  a  collection 
of  paintings  and  antiquities,  and  a  botanical  garden. 

Arras  was  the  birth-place  of  Francis  Baudouin,  a  writer 
of  repute  on  politics,  law,  history,  and  divinity,  who  died 
in  1573 ;  and  of  the  two  Robespierres  and  Joseph  Lebon,  of 
revolutionary  notoriety.  (Balbi ;  Malte-Brun ;  Martinidre, 
Diet.  Universel  de  la  France.) 

Two  treaties  were  concluded  at  Arras  in  the  fifteenth 
century;  one  in  1435,  between  France  and  Burgundy,  by 
which  several  towns  were  annexed  to  the  latter ;  and  one 
in  1482,  between  Maximilian  of  Austria  and  Louis  XI.  <^ 
France,  whereby  Margaret,  daughter  of  Maximilian,  was 
to  have  been  given  to  the  dauphin,  with  Artois  and  Bur- 
gundy, as  a  dowry. 

The  arrondissement  of  Arras  contains  218  communes, 
and  143,615  inhabitants. 

ARREOY,  a  remarkable  institution,  which  formerly 
subsisted  in  Otaheite,  and  the  other  islands  of  the  Society 
group.  The  first  notice  of  the  existence  of  this  institution 
was  brought  to  Europe  by  Cook,  on  his  retum  from  his  first 
voyage  in  1771.  The  account  given  in  the  narrative  of  the 
voyage  published  the  following  year  was  however  generally 
supposed  to  have  received  a  colouring  fit)ra  the  florid  pen  of 
Hawkesworth,  by  whom  the  book  was  written.  In  the  nar- 
rative of  his  second  voyage,  which  he  wrote  himself,  Cook 
appears  inclined  to  soften  down  certain  of  the  features  of  the 
former  representation.  Subsequent  statements  were  given 
by  Dr.  Forster  and  others,  for  the  most  part  differing  from 
each  other  in  important  particulars.  The  fullest  account, 
we  behove,  that  has  appeared,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
latest,  is  that  given  in  Ellis's  Polynesian  Researches,  vol.  i. 
pp.  311-344. 

Hawkesworth's  account  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Arreoy  societies  was, 
a  community  of  women  among  the  members.  Upon  this 
point  it  appears  clearly  that  he  was  mistaken.  Forster 
thinks  that  a  rigid  celibacy  was  the  original  law  of  the 
institution;  and  this  notion  receives  considerable  coun- 
tenance from  the  mythological  tradition  of  its  origin  which 
is  given  by  Mr.  Ellis.  To  the  last,  according  to  Ellis„  each 
member  continued  to  have  his  own  wife,  who  was  watched 
with  extreme  jealousy.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  these 
societies  sanctioned  and  encouraged  the  greatest  Ucentious- 
ness  of  manners. 

It  is  now  understood  that  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
Arreoy  institution  was  that  no  children  bom  to  any  of  the 
members  should  be  suffered  to  Uve.  Even  upon  this  head, 
however,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  contradiction  in  the  various 
accounts,  and  the  information  we  have  is  upon  the  whole 
very  unsatisfactory.  Forster  states  that  it  was  a  rare 
thing  for  a  child  ever  to  be  bom  to  a  member  of  the 
Arreoy,  and  that  consequently  infanticide  was  very  seldom 
resorted  to.  They  chose  their  wives,  he  intimates,  from 
among  a  class  of  females  whose  habits  rendered  it  unhkely 
that  tney  should  have  families.  This  however  does  not 
appear  to  be  very  consistent  with  the  statements  of  other 
authorities  as  to  the  jealousy  with  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  preserve  the  honour  of  their  wives.  It  appears 
also  that  infanticide  used  to  be  commonly  practised  in  these 
islands  by  all  classes  of  the  people,  and  quite  as  much  by 
those  who  were  not,  as  by  those  who  were,  members  of 
the  Arreoy.  Mr.  Ellis  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  founded 
upon  all  the  facts  which  he  had  been  able  to  leara,  that 
two-thirds  of  all  the  children  bom  used  to  be  thus  sacrificed ; 
and,  according  to  his  account,  the  murder  was  almost  always 
committed  by  the  parents  themselves,  neither  of  whom,  as  a 
general  rule,  evinced  the  least  repugnance  to  the  horrid 
act,  or  the  least  shame  in  acknowledging  it.  Forster, 
again,  was  told  by  Omai  that  the  mother  generally  en- 
deavoured to  save  her  offspring,  and  that  the  deed  was 
always  perpetrated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  the  ^neral 
feeling  to  be,  that  it  was  one  which  ought  to  be  hidden 
from  the  light  of  day.  Without  attempting  to  reconcile 
these  contriulictions,  we  may  here  merely  remark  that  it 
seems  at  any  rate  difficult  to  understand  how  a  practice, 
which  thus  appears  to  have  prevailed  universally,  should 
have  been  at  tne  same  time,  as  we  are  told  it  was,  the  chief 
bond  of  the  particular  association  we  are  now  consi- 
dering. 
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The  persons  who  fonned  this  society  are  descrlued  as 
having  been  held  in  the  greatest  honour  by  their  country- 
men, and  as  having  been  accustomed  to  spend  their  time  in 
the  enjoyment  of  ^1  the  abundance  and  luxury  which  the 
general  admiration  could  shower  upon  them.  Thev  tra- 
velled about  in  companies  consisting  of  many  hundreds ; 
and  wherever  they  made  their  appearance,  gaiety  and  dissi- 
pation became  the  order  of  the  day.  From  some  of  the  ac- 
counts it  might  almost  be  supposed  that  they  were  really  an 
order  of  public  plaf  ers.  They  appear  to  have  collected  large 
audiences  around  them,  whom  they  amused  with  dances 
and  other  exhibitions.  Another  conjecture,  for  it  can 
scarcely  be  called  more,  is,  that  the  members  of  the  Arreoy 
were  the  body  of  the  national  soldiery,  and  that  the  privileges 
they  enjoyed,  and  the  high  estimation  in  which  they  were 
held,  were  the  inducements  offered  by  the  state  to  engage 
them  to  defend  their  country.  In  general  these  associated 
libertines  certainly  appear  to  have  been  among  the  most 
eminent  warriors  of  the  nation. 

Some  accounts  make  these  societies  to  have  consisted  ex- 
clusively of  members  of  the  chief  families  in  the  country ; 
but,  according  to  Mr.  Ellis,  they  comprehended  persons  of 
all  classes.  If  so,  there  must  have  existed  some  barrier 
against  indiscriminate  intrusion,  the  nature  of  which  has 
not  been  stated.  For  if  we  are  to  believe  the  descriptions 
given  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  members  of  the 
Arreoy,  it  is  plain  that  nothing  but  the  impossibiUty  of  ob- 
taining admission  into  the  association  could  have  induced 
any  person  to  decline  entering  it.  Besides  the  ease,  enjoy- 
ment, and  honour,  which  were  the  lot  of  its  members  in  the 
present  life,  their  religion,  we  are  informed,  promised  them 
the  continuance  of  the  same  superiority  over  their  fellow- 
'  countrymen  in  the  next.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  necessity  imposed  upon  the  members  of  destroying 
their  children  would  alone  have  operated  with  any  material 
effect  to  deter  persons  from  seeking  the  high  and  tempting 
privileges  which  the  association  conferred ;  for,  as  we  have 
seen,  infanticide  was  a  custom  of  universal  prevalence  among 
the  inhabitants  of  those  islands.  1 1  is  probable  either  that  the 
number  of  the  members  and  the  description  of  the  individuals 
eligible  were  regulated  by  some  law  of  the  state,  or  at  least 
that  there  was  some  form  of  election  which  gave  the  power 
of  admission  and  rejection  to  the  society  itself.  A  circum- 
stance which  favours  this  last  supposition  is,  that  there  are 
known  to  have  been  diflferent  classes  of  the  initiated,  rising 
above  each  other  in  rank,  from  one  to  another  of  which  an 
individual  could  only  raise  himself  by  his  meritorious  con- 
duct, and  after  having  belonged  for  a  certain  time  to  the 
inferior  class.  Mr.  Ellis  enumerates  seven  of  these  classes. 
It  is  not  likely  that,  while  each  subsequent  step  was  thus 
made  the  reward  of  service  and  exertion,  the  attainment  of 
the  first  degree  should  have  been  a  matter  of  course  and 
open  to  all.  It  is  stated  that  the  more  fatiguing  work  of  the 
public  exhibitions  was  usually  left  to  the  novices,  or  at  least 
to  the  younger  members. 

Women  as  well  as  men  were  members  of  the  Arreoy. 
When  it  happened,  as  it  sometimes  did,  that  a  child  bom  to 
any  of  the  members  was  spared  by  the  pity  of  its  parents, 
both  were  expelled  from  the  society,  and  the  mother  received 
the  reproachful  name  of  whannownow^  signifying  *  bearer 
of  children.'  The  children  are  said  to  have  been  com- 
monly destroyed  by  sufifocation ;  but  various  other  methods 
were  in  use. 

One  of  the  happy  consequences  of  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  the  island  of  Otaheite  has  been  the  entire 
abolition  of  those  profligate  associations,  as  well  as  of  the 
practice  of  infanticide  generally.  What  effect  this  change 
may  have  upon  the  progress  of  population  remains  in  great 
part  still  to  be  ascertained.  Mr.  Ellis  states,  that  when  the 
missionaries  arrived  at  the  islands,  the  natural  proportion  of 
the  sexes  had  been  so  deranged,  that  there  were  four  or  five 
men  to  one  woman.  Mr.  Malihus  has  given  it  as  his  opi- 
nion that  the  Arreoy  was  in  all  probability  originally  insti- 
tuted with  the  view  of  preventing  the  inconvenient  increase 
of  population ;  and  he  seems  to  think  that,  from  the  un- 
sparing rigour  with  which  the  fundamental  law  of  the  asso- 
ciation appears  to  have  been  observed,  it  probably  had  that 
effect.  But  this  opinion  is  in  opposition  to  the  general  fact 
which,  as  he  notices,  had  been  before  remarked  by  Mr. 
Hume,  that  the  existence  in  any  country  of  a  law  permitting 
infanticide  had  usually,  from  its  tendency  to  promote  mar- 
riages, by  diminishing  the  fear  of  their  consequences^  been 
attended  with  the  opposite  result. 


ARREST  is  the  apprehdp.'''ng  or  restraining  a  man's 
person  by  authority  of  law. 

In  criminal  matters  the  object  of  an  arrest  is  to  secure  the 
person  of  one  who  has,  or  is  supposed  to  have,  committed  an 
offence,  in  order  that  he  may  be  brought  before  a  magis- 
trate ;  and  then,  if  there  appears  sufficient  ground  of  suspi- 
cion against  the  party  to  justify  his  being  put  upon  his 
trial,  the  magistrate  takes  measures  for  securing  his  pre- 
sence before  the  proper  court,  either  by  committing  him  to 
prison,  or  by  taking  bail  for  his  appearance. 

An  arrest  may  be  made  either  by  virtue  of  a  warrant,  or, 
where  the  law  authorizes  it,  without  warrant  A  warrant 
may  be  granted  in  extraordinary  cases  by  the  privy  council, 
the  secretaries  of  state,  and  some  other  public  officers ;  but 
the  only  warrants  which  occur^  in  the  ordinary  administra- 
tion of  the  law  are  such  as  are  issued  by  justices  of  the 
peace. 

When  a  charge  is  made  before  a  magistrate,  it  is  his 
duty  to  examine  the  witnesses  upon  oath,  and  to  take  down 
their  statement  in  writing ;  and  then,  if  he  see  any  pro- 
bable ground  of  suspicion  against  the  party  charged,  he 
issues  a  warrant  for  his  apprehension.  The  person  to  whom 
the  warrant  is  directed, — generally  some  constable  or  other 
peace-officer, — is  bound  to  execute  it  as  far  as  the  magis- 
trate's jurisdiction  and  his  own  extends,  but  if  tiie  party 
to  be  arrested  escapes  into  another  county,  the  warrant 
cannot  be  executed  without  being  backed,  that  is,  signed 
by  a-justice  of  the  peace  for  that  county".    [See  Warrant.] 

But  in  many  cases  an  arrest  may  be  made  without  a  war- 
rant ;  particularly  by  officers  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  A  constable,  for  instance,  may  arrest, 
in  case  of  felony,  if  there  is  reasonable  ground  of  suspicion ; 
and  for  any  breach  of  the  peace  actually  committed  in  his 
view. 

An  officer  may,  upon  a  criminal  charge,  break  open  doors, 
if,  iipon  demand  of  admittance,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  ob- 
tained ;  he  may  likewise,  in  apprehending  a  person  charged 
with  felony,  use  any  degree  of  force  that  may  be  necessary ; 
and  if  the  person  charged  attempt  to  save  himself  by  flight 
or  resistance,  and  is  killed  by  the  officer  (there  being  no 
other  means  of  preventing  an  escape),  the  homicide  is  jus- 
tifiable ;  but  if  he  kill  the  officer  with  the  intent  to  oppose 
him  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  it  is  murder. 

Private  persons  also  are  not  only  authorized,  but  re- 
quired, to  apprehend  any  person  who  commits  a  felony  in 
their  presence ;  and  in  pursuing  such  felon,  they  will  be 
justified  in  breaking  open  doors  and  in  using  force,  as  much 
as  an  officer.  A  private  person  may  likewise  arrest  upon 
reasonable  suspicion  of  felony;  but  inasmuch  as  this  is 
not  a  duty  enjoined  by  the  law,  he  is  not  armed  with  the 
same  privileges  as  where  he  saw  the  offence  committed : 
he  cannot  justify  breaking  open  doors,  or  using  the  same 
decree  of  force ;  if  he  kill  the  supposed  offender,  he  will  be 
guilty  of  manslaughter ;  and  if  he  be  killed,  the  offence 
will  be  the  same,  and  not  murder :  besides  this,  he  acts 
at  his  own  peril,  and  is  liable  to  an  action  unless  he  can 
show  that  a  felony  had  been  actually  committed,  and  that 
there  was  reasonable  ground  to  suspect  the  person  whom 
he  arrested. 

There  are  also  several  cases  where  private  persons  have 
the  power  of  arresting  given  them  by  act  of  -  parliament. 
Any  person  whatsoever  is  authorixed  to  apprehend  for  any 
offence  against  the  Vagrant  Act,  4  and  5  Greo.  lY.  c.  83. 
And  where  persons  are  found  committing  any  offence 
against  the  Larceny  Act,  or  the  Malicious  Injuries  Act, 
7  and  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  29  and  30,  they  may  be  apprehended* 
without  warrant,  by  any  peace-officer,  or  by  the  owner  of 
the  property,  or  by  his  servant,  or  any  person  authorised  by 
him. 

When  an  officer  has  arrested  any  one,  he  ought  to  take 
him  befi)re  a  magistrate  to  bo  examined  as  soon  as  possible. 
Where  a  private  person  has  made  the  arrest,  he  will  in 
general  be  justified  either  in  taking  the  party  arrested  before 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  delivering  him  over  to  a  constable 
of  the  place,  and  this  alternative  is  expressly  given  him  by 
the  Vagrant  Act ;  but  the  Larceny  Act  and  the  Malicious 
Injuries  Act  require  that  the  person  arrested  should  be 
forthwith  taken  before  a  justice  of  the  peace.  But  if  a 
person  be  apprehended  in  an  attempt  to  commit  a  felony  at 
night,  he  may  lawfully  be  detained,  even  by  a  private  per- 
son, till  he  can  be  carried  before  a  magistrate. 

There  is  likewise  another  mode  of  arrest  for  felony,  and 
that  is  upon  hue  and  cry  raised ;  but  though  this  was  once 
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in  ordinary  practice,  it  has  now  fallen  into  disuse.  [See 
HuK  and  Cry.]  Hale's  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  vol.  i.  p.  575, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  72-120  J  Stephen  3  Summary  of  the  Criminal  Law, 
p.  239  244. 

Arrest  in  civil  cases  is  of  two  kinds :  1.  that  which  takes 
place  before  trial,  and  is  called  arrest  on  mesne  process ; 
2.  that  which  takes  place  after  trial  and  judgment,  and  is 
called  arrest  on  final  process,  or  arrest  in  execution.  [See 
Pkockss.] 

The  primary  object  bf  arrest  on  mesne  process  is  to  se- 
cure the  defendant's  appearance  in  court,  so  as  to  enable 
the  plaintiff  to  proceed  with  his  action  against  him.  This 
compulsory  mode  of  proceeding,  being  penal  in  its  nature, 
was  originally  allowed  by  our  law  in  such  injuries  only  as 
are  accompanied  by  force :  its  use,  however,  was  gradually 
extended,  partly  by  Acts  of  Parliament,  partly  by  the  ficti- 
tious proceedings  of  the  courts,  to  almost  every  species  of 
complaint ;  and  by  later  regulations  it  has  nearly  been  con- 
fined to  cases  of  debt. 

When  it  is  intended  to  proceed  by  arrest,  th^  plaintiff, 
after  making  an  affidavit  that  the  cause  of  action  amounts 
to  20/.,  which  by  stat.  7  and  8  Greo.  IV.  c.  71,  is  now  the 
lowest  sum  for  which  a  party  can  be  held  to  bail,  commences 
his  action  by  suing  out  a  \<'rit,  called  «  capias,  directed  to 
the  sheriff,  who,  on  its  being  delivered  to  him,  grants  a 
warrant  to  his  inferior  officers  or  bailiffs  to  execute  it  on 
the  defendant.  Upon  making  the  arrest,  the  officer  is 
required  forthwith  to  deliver  to  the  defendant  a  copy  of  the 
writ,  and  is  not  allowed  to  take  him  to  gaol  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  unless,  upon  request  made,  ne  reftises  to  go  to 
any  place  of  safe  custody.  He  is  in  general  taken  to  the 
house  of  the  officer  (vulgarly  called  a  *spunging-houie'), 
where  (if  not  sooner  lawfully  discharged)  he  may  be  con- 
fined until  the  expiration  of  the  eight  days  limited  for  the 
putting  in  of  special  bail. 

Wiien  arrested,  the  defendant  is  in  custody  of  the  sheriff; 
but  by  Stat.  43  Geo.  III.  c.  46,  s.  2,  he  may  obtain  his  dis- 
charge by  depositing  with  the  sheriff  or  his  officer  the  sum 
sworn  to,  together  with  1 0/.  to  answer  for  the  costs,  or  by 
giving  bail  for  his  appearance  to  defend  the  action:  this 
being  what  most  commonly  occurs,  the  process  upon  which 
an  arrest  is  founded  is  called  bailable  process.  For  further 
information  on  this  subject,  see  Bail. 

Arrest  on  final  process,  or  arrest  in  execution,  is  one  of 
the  means  by  which  a  party  who  has  succeeded  in  an 
action  may  compel  performance  of  the  judgment. 

Arrest  in  execution  may  in  general  be  resorted  to  in  any 
case  where,  before  trial,  bailable  process  might  issue ;  when 
execution  has  been  taken  out  against  the  property,  and 
there  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  judgment,  execution 
against  the  person  may  afterwards  be  resorted  to ;  but  if  the 
person  has  once  been  taken  in  execution,  no  process  can 
m  his  lifetime  issue  afterwards  against  the  property.  [See 
Execution.] 

An  arrest  is  maOe  by  seizing  or  touching  the  defendant's 
person.  The  officer  is  not  justified  in  breaking  open  the 
defendant's  house  in  order  to  arrest  him ;  but,  when  once 
the  arrest  is  made,  he  may  break  into  any  house  in  pursuit 
of  hini. 

In  France,  imprisonment  seems  to  have  existed  from  the 
earliest  ages  as  a  means  of  execution  to  com  pel  the  payment 
of  a  debt,  though  its  application  was  originally  restricted 
to  cases  where  the  property  of  the  debtor  had  been  pre- 
viously seized  and  found  insufficient.  In  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  a  principle  was  introduced,  which  at  the  present 
day  constitutes  one  of  the  characteristics  of  French  juris- 
prudence; debts  of  a  commercial  nature  being  distinguished 
from  debts  purely  civil,  and  arrest  being  allowed  as  of  course 
in  the  former,  but,  in  the  latter,  only  in  a  few  specified  cases. 

An  arrest,  by  the  law  of  France,  cannot  take  place 
without  being  authorized  by  the  sentence  of  a  court.  The 
cases  in  which  this  authority  is  exercised  in  matters  not  of 
a  criminal  nature  may  be  classed  under  four  heads : 

I.  In  all  cases  of  commercial  debt  to  the  amount  of  200 
francs  (8/.  sterling),  arrest  forms  part  of  the  sentence  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  object  of  imprisonment  is  to  compel 
the  debtor  to  give  up  any  property  which  he  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  concealed ;  after  a  certain  length  of  confine- 
ment, it  may  be  presumed  that,  if  he  has  given  nothing  up, 
it  was  because  he  had  nothing  to  give ;  and  thus  the  reason 
for  detaining  him  ceases  to  operate.  The  debtor  is,  there- 
fore, in  all  cases  discharged  from  prison,  after  a  certain 
length  of  time,  varying  according  to  the  amount  of  the  debt. 


In  commercial  cases,  the  length  of  imprisonment  Tariee 
from  one  year  to  five. 

II.  In  actions  of  a  purely  civil  nature,  arrest  takes  place  only 
in  those  cases  which  are  specified  by  the  laws.  The  civil 
code  {Arts.  2059,  2060)  contains  an  enumeration  of  the 
cases  in  which  it  is  pronounced  as  a  matter  of  course.  Tbey 
are  chiefly  such  as  imply  either  grods  fraud,  or  a  breach  of 
official  duty.  The  length  of  imprisonmeni  varies  from  one 
year  to  ten. 

There  are  other  cases  m  which  the  court  have  a  discre- 
tionary power  to  pronounce  sentence  of  imprisonment  if  they 
tliink  fit ;  the  length  of  confinement  varies  in  this  instance 
from  one  year  to  five.  In  all  civil  cases,  300  francs,  or  1 21. 
sterling,  is  the  lowest  sum  for  which  a  person  can  be  arrested. 

III.  All  public  servants  are  liable  to  arrest  in  respect  of 
any  sum  of  money  to  the  amount  of  300  francs,  1 2l.  sterling, 
due,  by  virtue  of  their  office  to  the  state,  or  any  public  esta- 
blishment. The  dmration  of  imprisonment  varies  from  one 
year  to  ten. 

IV.  With  respect  to  foreigners  not  domiciled  in  France 
the  law  is  peculiarly  severe.  As  their  property  is  presumed 
to  be  in  their  own  country,  the  confinement  of  their  persons 
is  considered  to  be  the  only  means  bv  which  tbey  can 
be  compelled  to  satisfy  their  creditors ;  they  are,  theref  ire, 
liable  to  arrest  for  all  debts,  whether  civil  or  commercial, 
provided  the  sum  amounts  to  150  francs,  or  6/.  sterling. 
And  for  this  sum  a  foreigner  may  be  arrested,  not  only  after 
final  judgment,  but  as  soon  as  the  cause  of  action  has 
arisen.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  he  may  obtain  his  dis- 
charge by  finding  sureties,  or  by  proving  that  he  is  pos- 
sessed of  sufficient  property  in  France  to  pay  the  debt :  wnen 
arrested  on  final  judgment,  the  duration  of  his  imprisonment  , 
varies  from  two  years  to  ten.    ■ 

A  debtor  who  has  entered  his  70th  year  cannot  be  ar- 
rested on  final  process,  except  in  the  case  stellionat,  the 
stellionatus  of  the  Roman  law,  a  fraud  committed  by  a 
party  in  falsely  representing  property  as  l>eing  his  own 
or  as  being  free  from  incumbrance.  And  with  the  same 
exceptibn,  a  debtor  who  is  in  prison  is,  on  entering 
his  70th  year,  entitled  to  be  discharged.  The  debtor  hke- 
wise  obtains  his  discharge  in  the  following  cases: — I.  If 
the  creditor  give  his  consent  thereto;  or  2.  If  he  neglect 
to  advance  the  sum  which  the  law  requires  him  to  pay 
for  the  support  of  the  debtor.  This  sum  is  now  fixea  at 
25  francs,  1/.  sterling  per  month,  except  in  Paris,  where  it  is 
30  francs ;  3.  By  payment  of  the  debt,  costs  and  expenses ; 
or,  in  cases  not  commercial,  by  payment  of  one- third  thereof, 
and  finding  sureties  for  the  remainder;  or  4.  By  being 
allowed  the  benefit  of  cession,  answering  to  a  discharge 
under  the  Insolvent  Act  in  Enghsh  Law.     [See  Ckssio 

BONORUM.] 

See  Code  Civile,  Arts.  2059-2070 ;  Code  de  Procedure 
Civile,  Arts,  780-805 ;  law  of  17th  of  April,  1832;  FobUx, 
Commentaire  sur  la  Contrainte  par  Corns. 

ARRHID^US,  a  bastard  son  of  Philip  III.  of  Mace- 
donia, who,  on  the  death  of  his  half  brother  Alexander  (b.c. 
323)  was  named  his  successor  by  acclamation  of  the  Mace- 
donian troops  (Diod.  xviii.  2)  and  consent  of  Alexander's 
generals.  His  title  was  strengthened  by  marrying  Eurvdice, 
grand-daughter  of  Perdiccas,  Philip's  elder  brother.  Being 
of  weak  intellect,  he  was  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  first  of 
Perdiccas,  then  Antipater,  and  finally  of  Polyspercbon,  who, 
in  conjunction  with  Olympias,  set  up  as  a  rival  to  him 
Alexander,  son  of  Alexander  the  Great  by  Roxana,  who 
was  born  after  Alexander's  death,  fiurydice  called  in  the 
assistance  of  Cassander ;  but  falling  into  the  hands  of  Olym- 
pias, was,  with  her  husband  Arrhidaeus,  put  to  death,  b.  c. 
317.     [See  Antioonus,  p.  102.    Antipater,  Perdiccas] 

ARRl A'NUS,  FLA'VIUS,  a  native  of  Nicomedia  in  Bi- 
thynia,  and  one  of  the  most  prolific  Greek  writers  of  the  second 
century.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  though  it  was  pro- 
bably during  the  reig:n  of  Domitian,  or  of  Ner\'a,  but  we  can 
oply  infer  it  generally  fi-om  the  following  fact.  In  the  twen- 
tieth year  of  the  reign  of  Hadrian  B.C.  J 36,  the  successor 
of  Trajan,  Arrian  was  governor  of  Cappadocia,  and  in  ihia 
capacity  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  emperor,  containing  an 
account  of  his  voyage  from  Trapezus  (Trebisond)  on  the 
Black  Sea,  along  its  eastern  coast  as  far  as  Dioscurias  or  Se« 
bastopolis.  The  chief  object  of  the  voyage  was  to  inspect  the 
garrisons  on  this  coast.  The  letter  of  Arrian  to  Hadrian  is 
written  in  Greek,  and  contains,  besides  an  account  of  the 
governor's  own  voyage,  a  complete  Periplus,  or  description  of 
3ie  chief  places  all  round  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea. 
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(Sefli  Hudion's  Minor  Qeographen,  vol.  i.)  We  cannot  well 
suppose  Arrian  to  have  been  under  forty  years  of  age  at 
this*  time.  Dodwell  is  innUnecl,  for  various  reasons,  to  sup- 
pose that  he  might  have  been  more  than  fifty  when  he  was 
governor  of  Cappadooia,  (See  his  Dissertation.)  This  is 
the  only  date  in  his  life  that  can  be  fixed  with  any  pro- 
bability, and  such  as  it  is,  must  be  used  for  his  previous 
und  subsequent  life.  Jn  his  youth  Anian  was  a  pupil  of 
Epictetus,  who  then  resided  at  Nicopolis  in  Epirus,  having 
been  banished  from  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  toge- 
ther with  the  whole  body  of  philosophers.  Epictetus  died 
probably  in  the  earlier  part  of  Hadrian's  reign,  and  Arrian 
commenced  his  career  as  a  writer  by  publishing  the  En- 
eheividiouy  or  *  Manual,'  which  is  still  extent,  and  contains 
the  moral  doctrines  of  his  master.  [See  Epictetus.]  He 
wrote  also  eight  books,  of  which  four  are  extant,  entitled 
'  The  Philosophical  Disquisitions  of  Epictetus,'  which,  as 
he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  addressed  to  L.  Gellius,  contain 
the  very  words  of  his  master,  In  addition  to  these  he 
wrote  a  work  entitled  *  Dialogues  of  Epictetus,'  and  another, 
'  On  the  Life  and  Death  of  Epictetus,'  both  now  lost. 
Hadrian,  who  aspired  to  the  character  of  a  philosopher,  was  i 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Epictetus,  and  probably  saw  him 
durin<^  his  stay  at  Athens  in  a.o.  123  and  124  ;  and  it  is  not  | 
i^n  unlikely  conjecture  that  Arrian,  the  favourite  pupil  of 
Epictetus,  was  introduced  by  him  to  the  emperor.  Arrian, 
in  his  *  Life  of  Alexander,'  seems  to  attribute  his  own  rise  in 
the  world  to  his  literary  reputation.  After  the  death  of  Epic- 
tetus and  the  publication  of  his  philosophical  works,  Arrian 
acquired  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen  and  the  Roman 
name  of  Flavins;  we  may  presume  also  the  rank  of  senator, 
as  he  was  the  governorof  so  important  a  province  as  Cappa- 
docia :  whether  he  ever  enjoyed  the  consular  dignity  does 
not  appear  quite  certain.  Suidas  i^kfipiavbg)  says,  on  the 
authority  of  Heliconius,  that  he  attained  the  consulship. 
That  he  was  governor  of  Ga])padocia  with  full  powers  is 
evident  from  the  Periplus  of  the  Euxine  Sea  and  other 
authorities.  Honours  and  emoluments  ni  his  native  city  of 
Nicomedia  were  also  conferred  upon  him,  for  we  learn  from 
Photius,  that  he  held  the  priesthood  of  Ceres  and  Proser- 
pine, a  function  to  which,  no  doubt,  considerable  profits  were 
attached,  as  we  may  see  from  other  similar  examples. 

In  A.D.  137  a  disturbance  broke  out  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Trapezus,  Arrian's  head-qnurters,  headed  by  a  chief  called 
Pharasmanes.  (Dion.  Cassius,  lib.  CD,  cap.  15.)  The  activity 
of  the  governor  appears  to  have  checked  this  rising  without 
any  further  measures  than  a  vigorous  display  of  force ;  and 
the  war,  such  as  it  was,  is  only  curious  from  the  name  of  the 
people  headed  by  Pharasmanes.  They  are  called  Alani,  pos- 
sibly a  mistake  for  Albani.  (See  pion.)  We  still  possess  a 
fragment  by  Arrian,  entitled  *The  Order  of  Battle  against 
the  Alans,"  probably  a  part  of  a  larger  work  on  the  Alan  war; 
and  also  a  Treatise  on  *  Military  Tactics,'  written  in  the  20th 
year  of  Hadrian.  (See  the  conclusion  of  the  Tactike.)  Gibbon's 
remark  (note,  chap,  i.),  *  that  with  the  true  partiality  of  a 
Greek,  Arrian  rather  chose  to  describe  the  phalanx  of  which 
he  had  read,  than  the  legions  which  he  had  commanded,'  is 
not  correct,  if  the  fragment  on  the  Alan  war  was  written  by 
him. 

After  the  death  of  Hadrian  (b.c.  138),  Arrian  probably 
retired  from  public  life,  but  he  was  by  no  means  idle.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  *  Trajan's  Parthian  wars,'  in  seventeen 
books ;  the  *  History  of  Pion  of  Syracuse  ;'  the  *  History  of 
Bithynia.'  his  native  province,  in  eight  books ;  and,  to  give 
a  liitle  variety  to  his  opcupc^tions,  he  favoured  the  public 
with  the  biography  of  the  robber  Tilliborus,  a  fellow  who 
for  some  time  annoyed  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Ida. 
(Lucian,  Alexander.)  A  work  on  comets  and  meteors, 
known  only  by  some  extracts  in  Stobaeus,  is  attributed  to 
an  Arrian ;  but  whether  the  author  was  Arrian  of  Nico- 
media cannot  be  determined.  The  work  by  which  he  is 
now  best  known  to  us  is  the  *  History  of  Alexander's  Cam- 
pai^s  in  Asia,'  iii  seven  books,  founded  principally  on  the 
nistories  of  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus,  King  of  Egypt,  and 
Aribtobulus  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  both  of  them  the  com- 
panions of  Alexander  in  his  wars.  This  is  almost  the 
only  source  for  thff  history  of  Alexander's  conquests  that 
we  can  now  use  with  any  confidence,  and,  indeed,  without 
it  we  should  be  utterly  unable  to  form  any  judgment  at  all 
on  the  military  operations  of  the  Macedonian  king.  Ar- 
rian's narrative,  however,  is  often  incomplete,  and  occa- 
sionalHy  obscure ;  the  obscurity  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
arises  ffpm  the  langp^e  of  \\\^  writer,  but  mainly  from  the 


difficulties  which  he  must  have  esptriencftd  in  reconciling 
contticting  authorities  (gee  Arrian*  Pr^ace),  Arrian's 
history,  however,  is  often  the  beat  source  that  we  can  appeal 
to  for  illustration  of  the  comparative  geography  of  Asia.  A 
general  tone  of  good  sense  is  founii  all  through,  but,  as  was 
usual  with  those  who  undertook  to  write  the  Life  of  Alex- 
ander, the  fiiults  and  vices  of  his  hero  are  touched  with  a 
lenient  hand.  There  is  no  absolute  proof  tQ  show  at  what 
period  Arrian  wrote  this  work.  ISt.  Croix  tells  us,  on  the 
authority  of  Photius,  that  he  wrote  it  when  very  young: 
Dodwell  believes  it  was  one  of  his  later  productions,  written 
during  his  retirement  and  the  decline  of  his  life-  The  fol- 
lowing passage  in  his  History  of  Alexaiider  may  help  to 
decide:— he  speaks  of  himself  as  well  known  (i.  12),  and 
makes  allusion  to  his  honours ;  but  he  prides  himself  still 
more  on  his  literary  labours,  which  be  had  prosecuted  from 
his  youth  upwards.  He  concludes  by  telling  us,  that  as 
Alexander  was  the  best  captain,  so  he  himself  was  tlie  best 
master  of  the  Greek  language,  and  the  fittest  person  to  write 
about  him.— All  this  savonrs  more  pf  an  pld  than  a  young 
author. 

As  a  continuation  to  his  History  of  Alexander*  he  wrote 
a  little  work,  still  extant,  entitled  *  On  India,'  which  con- 
tains a  great  deal  of  curious  matter  on  the  natural  produc- 
tions of  that  country,  and  the  manners  qf  ix^  inhabitants. 
It  contains  also  an  extract  from  the  *  Voyage  of  Nearchus,* 
(cap.  20,  &c.)  who  conducted  the  fleet  of  Alexander  from 
the  Delta  of  the  Indus  to  the  Euphrates.  Arriaps  work  on 
the  History  of  Alexander's  successors,  in  ten  books,  would 
have  formed  a  valuable  commentary  op  that  husy  but  obscure 
period;  it  is  now  only  known  by  an  extract  from  Photius. 

Another  valuable  little  treatise,  whicli  bears  the  name  of 
Arrian,  is  entitled  *  The  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,' 
that  is,  the  coast  description  of  part  of  easteru  Africa,  Ara- 
bia, Persia  and  India :  it  is  by  bome  critics  assigned  to  a 
period  somewhat  later  than  that  to  which  Arrian's  life  can 
with  reasonable  probability  be  extended-  This  interesting 
monument  of  the  early  commerce  of  the  Jndian  Ocean  has 
been  illustrated  by  Dr.  Vincent.  {Periplus  of  the  Erythrean 
Sea.) 

Arrian  in  general  affected  to  imjtc^te  the  Attic  Greek  of 
Xenophon,  but  the  little  treatise  on  India  is  w^'itten  in  a 
kind  of  Ionic  dialect. 

Arrian,  as  we  may  see  from  his  letter  to  Hadrian,  was  no 
unskilful  courtier,  and  from  the  rest  of  his  works  we  may  judge 
him  to  have  possessed  a  large  share  of  vanity.  The  model 
that  he  proposed  to  hipiself  was  Xenophon  the  Athenian, 
and  certainly  the  pains  which  he  took  to  assimilate  biin&elf 
to  his  prototype  are  not  a  little  cur40U8  and  ainu^^ing.  Xeno- 
phon was  an  Athenian  by  birth ;  Arrian  contrived  to  get 
himself  made  one.  Xenophou  wrote  on  the  philosophical 
doctrines  of  his  master,  Socrates ;  so  did  A^^^ian  on  those  of 
Epictetus.  Xenophon  wrote  an  account  of  the  Expedition 
of  the  younger  Cyrus,  and  gave  it  the  approprjato  name  of 
the  Anabasis  or  Ascent;  Arrian  also  gave  to  his  History  of 
Alexander,  the  less  appropriate  name  of  the  Anabasis  of 
Alexander.  Xenophon  wrote  his  Hellenjca,  or  Jlistoiy  of 
Grecian  Affairs,  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the  Peluponne- 
sian  War ;  Arrian  wroto  a  History  of  Alexander's  succes- 
sors. Xenophon  wrote  a  Treatise  on  Hunting;  so  did 
Arrian.  Both  works  still  remain.  Finally,  Arnan  very 
modestly  calls  himself  the  younger  Xenophon,  and  some- 
times simply  Xenophon.  It  is  unnecessary  to  pui-sue  the 
parallel  farther ;  the  following  quotation  frorn  his  book  on 
Hunting  will  show  his  character :— *  This  I  shall  say,  being 
of  the  same  city  with  Xenophon,  and  having  the  same 
name,  and  from  my  youth  up  having  had  the  same  pursuits 
— hunting,  military  science,  and  philosophy.'  Xenophon 
was  a  good  judge  of  a  horse  and  a  dog,  and  Arrian  also 
shows  by  his  remarks  that  he  was  a  tine  lover  of  field- 
sports,  and  had  practical  knowledge  on  these  matters.  He 
endeavours  to  supply  some  of  Xenophon's  omissions,  which 
he  says  *  were  not  caused  through  any  negligence  on  the 
part  of  Xenophon,  but  from  his  being  unacquainted  with 
the  Celtic  breed  of  dogs,  and  with  the  Scythian  and  Libyan 
breeds  of  horses.'  Arrian's  description  of  his  favourite  dog 
Horme  ('O/o/iij),  his  constant  companion  and  friend,  is  written 
with  the  feeling  ofa  sportsman,  and  gives  us  also  a  favour 
able  opinion  of  his  character.  How  long  the  second  Xenophon, 
huntsman,  general,  historian,  and  philosopher  lived,  we  do 
not  know;  it  is  possible  that  he  lived  till  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  B.C.  161,  which  would  fail  to 
1  complete  the  parallel  hetweeu  ^im   and  JCenophop,  who 
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lived  to  be  above  ninety  years  old.  (Lucian,  Macrobii.) 
Dion  Cassius  (see  Suidas)  is  said  to  have  written  a  life  of 
Arrian.  (See  St.  Croix,  Examen  Critique,  See. ;  DodwelFs 
Dissertations  in  vol.  i.  of  Hudson's  Minor  Geographers.) 

There  are  many  editions  of  separate  parts  of  Arrian,  but 
only  one,  as  far  as  we  know,  of  all  his  works ;  that  by  Borheck, 
3  vols.  8vo.  Lemgo,  which  is  very.incorrect.  The  latest  edi- 
tion of  Arrian's  History  of  Alexander  and  his  India  that  we 
have  seen,  is  by  Schmieder,  Leipzig,  1798.  The  Periplus 
of  the  Euxine  and  Brythrean  seas  is  in  Hudson's  Minor 
Greak  Geographers^  vol.  i.  A  translation  of  Arrian's  book 
on  Coursing  was  published  by  J.  Bohn,  London,  1831,  with 
classical  and  practical  annotations,  and  with  an  appendix 
and  twenty-four  embellishments  from  the  antique :  only 
250  copies  were  printed.  Dr.  Dibdin  calls  this  book  a 
*  dear  delight.*  An  English  translation  was  published  in 
1 729,  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  by  Mr.  John  Rook,  of  the  History  of 
Alexander  s  Expedition,  with  notes,  historical,  geographical, 
and  critical.  To  this  translation  is  prefixed,  M.  Le  Clero's 
Criticism  upon  Quintus  Curtius ;  Arrian's  Indian  History ; 
his  Account  of  the  Division  of  the  Empire  after  Alexander's 
Death ;  Raderus'  Tables ;  a  Catalogue  of  the  Authors  who 
have  written  upon  his  History ;  a  Chronology  of  the  whole  ; 
and  a  complete  Index.  There  is  also  a  translation  of  the 
Periplus  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  by  Dr.  William  Falconer,  pub- 
lished in  London,  in  4to.  in  1805.  The  latest  translation 
of^the  Anabasis  that  we  have  seen  noticed  is,  Histoire  des 
ExpSditions  d Alexandre,  par  P.  Chaussard,  3  tom.  8vo., 
Paris,  1802. 

ARRIE^GE,  or  ARIE^GE,  a  river  in  France,  one  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Craronne.  It  rises  deep  in  the  recesses  of 
the  Pyrenees,  in  the  ridge  which  separates  France  fVom  the 
valley  of  Andorra  in  Spain.  It  flows  N.E.,  N.,  and  N.W., 
forming  an  arc,  to  the  town  of  Tarascon,  receiving  on  both 
sides  a  number  of.  streams,  which  descend  from  the  lofty 
ridges,  and  drain  the  secluded  vallevs  of  the  Pyrenees. 
From  Tarascon,  which  is  thirty-one  miles  from  its  source,  it 
flows  due  N.  about  thirty-one  miles  farther,  by  Foix  and 
Pamiers,  to  near  Saverdun ;  from  thence  its  course  is 
N.N.W.,  6jr  Cintegabelle  (where  it  receives  the  Lers,  its 
principal  tributary,  which  fklls  into  it  on  the  ri^ht  bank),  to 
Auterive,  about  eleven  miles.  Here  the  navigation  com- 
mences, and  the  stream  flows,  stQl  in  the  same  direction, 
about  twelve  miles,  to  its  junction  with  the  Garonne,  about 
six  miles  above  Toulouse.  Its  whole  course  is  about  eighty- 
five  miles. 

This  stream  is  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  fish,  espe- 
cially salmon-trout;  and  also  for  the  gold  which  is  founci  in 
its  bed.  This  first  occurs  at  Crampagnac,  about  four  miles 
and  a  half  N.  of  Foix,  in  small  quantity ;  but,  following  itie 
course  of  the  stream  towards  tne  north,  it  becomes  more 
abundant,  and  the  village  of  Varilhes,  which  is  nearly  two 
miles  below  Crampagnac,  serves  as  the  southern  limit  of 
the  gold-searchers ;  Pamiers  may  be  considered  the  centre. 
It  is  between  Varilhes^  and  Pamiers  that  the  largest  grains 
are  found ;  these  have,  in  some  very  rare  instances,  weighed 
half  an  ounce  troy.  The  gold  district  continues  as  far  down 
as  Saverdun,  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  below  Crampagnac, 
at  which  it  commenced.  The  subsoil  of  the  neighbourhood 
and  the  banks  of  the  river  in  this  district  consist  of  pebbles 
of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  more  or  less  firmly  united  by  a  softish, 
easily  crumbled,  calcareous  cement.  The  gold,  however,  is 
found  detached  from  the  pebbles  with  which  it  is  inter- 
mingled. The  soil  above  the  pebbly  stratum  produces  ex- 
cellent crops. 

The  brooks  which  fall  into  the  Arriege  within  the  limits 
above  described  have  gold  in  their  channels,  but  the  whole 
quantity  gathered,  whether  in  the  river  itself  or  its  feeders, 
is  at  present  inconsiderable. 

Some  have  supposed  that  this  stream  derived  its  name 
from  the  gold  found  in  it,  asserting  that  it  was  antiently 
called  Aurigera  (gold-:bearing) ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that 
any  antient  author  gives  support  to  this  assertion,  and  the 
etymology  itself  is  disputed.  (Encyclopedie  Mithodique  ; 
Piganiol  s  Descript,  de  la  France;  Malte-Brun.) 

ARRIE^GE,  a  department  of  France  on  the  Spanish 
frontier,  comprehending  the  former  county  of  Foix,  and 
parts  of  the  province  of  Languedoc,  and  of  the  district  of 
Couserans  in  the  province  of  Gascony.  It  includes  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  range  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  form  its 
southern  boundary.  On  the  N.  and  W.  it  is  bounded  by 
the  department  of  Haute  Garonne  (Upper  Garonne),  on  the 
N.B.  and  £.  by  that  of  Aude,  and  on  the  S.E.  by  that  of^ 


Pyr^n6es  Onen tales  (Eastern  Pyrenees).  Its  greatest 
length  IS,  from  W.N.W.  to  E.S.E.,  67  miles,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  is  48  miles.  Its  superficial  contents  are  2169  square 
miles,  according  to  M.  Balbi;  or  2193,  according  to  M. 
Malte-Brun.  The  population  is  248,000,  giving  1 14  inha- 
bitants to  the  square  mile,  according  to  the  first-mentioned 
calculation  of  surface ;  or  113,  according  to  the  second. 

This  department  is  traversed  by  numerous  streams  which 
descend  from  the  Pyrenees,  and  which  flow  northward, 
forming  by  their  union  the  Salat,  the  Volp,  the  Arize,  and 
the  Arriege,  which  fall  successively  into  the  Giaronne.  Of 
these  the  Arize  is  remarkable  for  its  waters  passing  under 
ground  in  two  places.  The  Leze  and  the  Lers,  streams  of 
considerable  length,  are  feeders  of  the  ArriSge.  Several  of 
the  brooks  westward  from  the  Arridge  yield  gold;  they 
traverse  a  soil  similar  in  its  nature  to  that  through  which 
the  Arridge  flows  in  the  gold  district. 

The  mountains  are  very  lofty.    The  following  are  the 

grincipal  summits,  with  their  altitude  in  English  feet 
lontcalm,  10,663;  Peak  of  Estats,  10,611 ;  both  near  the 
head  of  the  valley  of  the  Vic-de-Sos,  a  feeder  of  the  Arriirge. 
Peak  of  Serrere,  9646 ;  Peak  of  the  Port  (or  Pass)  de 
Siguier,  9613;  Peak  Pedrons,  or  Pedrous,  9.511 ;  Peak  of 
MountouKon,  9492;  Peak  of  Fonte  Argente,  9370;  Peak 
Lanoux,  93/0 ;  Peak  of  Monvallier,  9249 ;  Prigue,  or  Peyrie, 
9121  ;  Mount  Carbere,  8655;  and  Roc-Blanc,  8320.  The 
Port-de-Rat,  ut  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Vic-de-Sos,  is  7473 
feet  high ;  that  of  Puy  Moreins,  to  the  east  of  the  last,  is 
6299  feet 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  department  is  considerable. 
Iron,  lead,  copper,  and  silver,  are  procured ;  the  last,  how- 
ever, not  in  any  great  quantity.  There  are  mineral  waters 
at  Ax,  a- little  town  on  the  Arriege  near  its  source ;  and 
coal,  slates,  marble,  and  jasper  are  wrought  Turquoises  are 
found  in  some  places. 

The  southern  part  of  this  department  ts  of  great  elevation, 
and  therefore  very  cold.  It  affords  fire-wood  and  pasturage. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  cattle  is  reared.  Medicinal  plants 
are  numerous,  and  the  vivid  colours  of  the  flowers  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  country ;  a  century  ago  the  tulips  were  in 
high  esteem  with  the  florist.  The  northern  and  lower  part 
of  the  department  has  a  far  higher  temperature,  and  great 
fertility  of  soil ;  suited,  however,  for  corn  rather  than  for 
the  vine.    The  fruit  is  excellent 

The  chief  trade  of  the  department  is  in  iron— which  is 
wrought  in  considerable  quantity,  especially  in  the  valley  of 
Vic-de-Sos — cork,  resin,  and  wool ;  and  in  mules,  which  are 
in  estimation  for  their  strength.  Some  manufactures  are 
carried  on,  as  of  hats  and  hosiery,  at  Foix  and  Pamiers ;  of 
cottons,  woollens,  and  linens,  in  the  latter  town;  and  of 
woollens,  hats,  leather,  and  paper,  at  St.  Girons.  The  in- 
equality of  the  ground  forms  a  great  obstacle  to  the  transport 
of  goods,  which  is  chiefly  effiected  by  means  of  horses  and 
mules. 

The  chief  towns  are  Foix,  the  capital,  on  the  Arriege 
(population  6000)  ;  Pamiers,  also  on  the  Arriege  below 
Foix  (population  6000);  and  St.  Girons  on  the  Salat 
(population  4500).  Pamiers  is^  a  bishopric,  and  compre- 
hends the  whole  department  in  its  diocese.  It  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  of  Toulouse  and  Narbonne. 
[See  Foix,  Girons,  St.,  and  Pamiers.]  Ax,  on  the  Ar- 
riege,  near  its  source,  has  a  lead-mine  (in  the  townj,  and 
some  warm  springs,  much  recommended  in  some  diseases. 
The  population  of  Ax,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tur^,  was  about  1500.-  Mirepoix,  on  the  Lers,  about  fifteen 
miles  east  of  Pamiers,  and  Tarascon  on  the  Arriege,  had 
each  nearly  double  the  population  of  Ax  at  the  same  period. 

The  department  sends  three  deputies  to  the  chamber. 
It  is  judicially  subject  to  the  cour  royale  (assize  court)  of 
Toulouse. 

ARRIS,  in  French  Areste  and  Arete,  is  a  term  employed 
in  building.  It  may  be  defined  as  the  intersection  or  Ime  in 
which  the  two  straight  or  curved  surfaces  of  a  body,  forming 
an  exterior  angle,  meet  each  other.  The  term  arris,  synony- 
mous with  edge,  is  constantly  employed  by  workmen  engaged 
in  buildings,  especially  in  the  formaUon  of  mouldings,  whether 
of  stone,  wood,  or  plaster.  In  parallelopipedal  bodies,  on 
which  the  length  and  thickness  may  be  measured,  as  in 
planks,  bond  timbers,  shutters,  &c.,  the  term  edge  only  is 
used.  In  Gtothic  architecture,  owing  to  the  numerous  lines 
and  angles,  the  arris  is  of  frequent  occurrence ;  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  muUions  and  transoms  (see  Mullion  and  f  ran- 
som) of  windows,  where  there  are  manx^mouldings,  every 
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edge  is  an  arris,  whether  formed  by  square  mouldings  or  by 
the  intersection  of  curves.  In  Grecian  architecture,  the 
raised  edge  between  two  flutes  of  a  Doric  column,  and  in 
both  Grecian  and  Roman  architecture,  the  tines  bounding 
every  flat  moulding  are  so  many  examples  of  the  arris. 

ARRIS  FILLET,  a  small  triangular  piece  of  wood,  used 
to  raise  the  slates  of  a  roof  against  the  shaft  of  a  chimney 
or  a  wall,  to  throw  oif  the  rain  more  effectually ;  it  is  used 
for  the  same  purpose  also  in  forming  gutters  round  sky- 
lights, which  huve  the  same  inclination  as  the  rooC  and 
are  slightly  raised  above  it. 

A  R ROB  A,  a  Spanish  measure,  both  of  weight  and  of 
capacity,  and  used  as  one  or  other  both  in  Portugal  and  the 
Canaries.  It  exists  in  Morocco,  under  the  name  of  Kroba, 
but  with  great  local  variations  of  value.  It  is  also  found  to 
be  different  in  different  parts  of  Spain. 

Weight  Arroba  in  Pounds  Avoirdupois, 

Spanish  standard  *  25 '  36 

Alicant         .  .  .  27*38 

Valencia      .  .  .  28*25 

Aragon        .  .  .  27*76 

Majorca        .  .  .  22*93 

Lisbon  .  .  .  32*38 

Measure  Arroba  in  Imperial  Gallons, 

c«««;«i,  <.4.»^o«^   i  Greater  Arroba  3 '  54 
Spanish  standard  JLe^^^^^^^    2*78 

Malaga         .  .  .  3*49 

Valencia       .  .  .  2*59 

Canaries       .  .  .  3*54 

The  standard  greater  arroba  (used  for  wine)  is  also  981 
cubic  inches,  and  the  lesser  (used  for  oil)  is  771  cubic  inches. 
ARROE  is  a  Danish  island  off  the  eastern  coast  of 
Schleswig,  due  south  of  the  island  of  Funen,  and  at  the 
southern  entrance  into  the  Little  Belt,  from  which  it  extends 
in  an  oblong  form  about  fourteen  miles  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  Its 
superficial  area  is  thirty-two  square  miles ;  it  is  divided  into 
five  parishes,  contains  a  town  and  market-village,  and  has 
between  7000  and  7600  inhabitants.  The  surface  of  the 
island  is  a  continued  level,  interrupted  only  by  a  lake  called 
the  •  Wilt- See ;'  the  soil  is  very  rich  and  productive,  but 
has  no  wood.  The  inhabitants  breed  considerable  quantities 
of  cattle,  and  raise  grain,  peas  and  beans,  vegetables, 
aniseed,  and  cummin  seed:  they  are  actively  engaged 
likewise  in  fishery  and  navigation.  The  landvogt,  or 
bailiff,  exercises  the  executive  and  judicial  powers  in  all  but 
civil  causes,  the  latter  of  which  are  under  the  cognizance  of 
a  local  tribunal.  Arroeskioebing,  at  the  eastern  side  of  the 
island,  in  54°  53'  N.  lat.  and  10°  35'  E.  long.,  is  the  capital ; 
it  has  a  convenient  harbour,  formed  by  the  opposite  shore  of 
the  island  of  Deyerbe,  with  which  Arroe  is  connected  by  a 
bridge.  The  town  consists  but  of  four  streets,  and  has  a 
church,  three  schools,  two  of  which  are  for  the  education  of 
navigators,  and  1400  inhabitants,  who  are  the  owners  of 
above  fifty  vessels,  and  depend  chiefly  upon  trade  and  ship- 

Sing  fbr  their  maintenance.  The  market-village  is  called 
larstall ;  it  is  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  island, 
and  contains  about  1480  inhabitants,  wholly  mariners  and 
fishermen.  The  island  itself  forms  part  of  the  Duchy  of 
Schleswig. 

ARROO,  a  large  island,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  a 
group  of  islands,  in  the  eastern  seas,  situated  to  the  south 
and  west  of  Papua  or  New  Guinea,  and  north-east  from  Ti- 
mor-laut  island.  The  cluster  consists  of  five  islands,  di- 
vided fVom  each  other  by  such  narrow  channels  that  the 
whole  have  been  sometimes  considered  as  one  island.  The 
centre  lies  nearly  in  6°  S.  lat.  and  135°  E.  long.  The 
length  of  the  whole  from  north  to  south  is  about  140 
miles,  and  the  average  breadth  about  one -fourth  of  that 
measure. 

Arroo  has  never  been  explored  by  Europeans,  and  little 
or  nothing  is  known  of  either  the  interior  of  the  country  or 
the  character  of  the  inhabitants.  What  little  knowledge 
we  have  of  the  place  has  been  obtained  through  the  report 
of  Chinese  merchants  settled  at  Banda,  who  carry  on  a 
trafiOic  between  the  islands,  procuring  from  Arroo  pearls,  tor- 
toise-shell, edible  birds*-nests,  and  an  aromatic  bark  named 
missoy,  which  resembles  cinnamon,  and  is  much  used 
among  the  Eastern  islands,  although  never,  or  but  very 
rarely,  imported  into  Europe. 

This  cluster  of  islands  is  likewise  remarkable  as  being 
much  resorted  to  by  birds  of  Paradise,  which  breed  here  in 


large  numbers.  These  birds  are  caught  fbr  the  sake  of 
their  beautiful  plumage  by  the  natives,  who  first  cut  off 
their  le)?s.  and  then  drawing  their  entrails,  preserve  the 
remainder  by  means  of  fumigation.  Valentyn  has  described 
seven  varieties  of  these  birds,  of  one  of  which  specimens  are 
sometimes  found  thirty  inches  in  length.  In  this  dried 
state  these  birds  likewise  form  an  article  of  commerce  be- 
tween the  natives  and  the  Chinese  traders.  (See  Malham's 
Naval  Gazptteer,  and  Hamilton's  East  India  Gazetteer,) 
ARROW,  see  Archbry  and  Arms  (Weapons). 
ARROW-HEAD.  [See  Saoittarii,  Constellation.] 
ARROW-HEADED  CHARACTERS,  a  name  par- 
ticularly given  to  those  marks  which  have  been  found 
stamped  on  the  bricks  of  Babylon,  and  cut  upon  the  marble 
monuments  at  Persepolis.  They  have  been  found  also  at 
Nineveh,  on  some  rocks  near  Argish  on  the  lake  Van 
in  Armenia,  at  Shus  (the  site  of  the  antient  Susa),  and 
more  rarely  in  Egypt.  The  arrow-headed  characters  have 
also  been  called  in  Latin  cunei/ormest  and  in  German  keil- 
/ormiff,  or  die  Keilschri/t ;  meaning  wedge-shaped,  and 
wedge-shaped  characters.  The  arrow-headed  character  is 
formed  from  a  very  simple  element,  an  isosbeles  triangle 
or  wedge.  Two  of  these  are  sometimes  joined  so  as  to 
form  a  figure  not  unlike  an  extended  pair  of  compasses,  or 
very  open  barbed  arrow-head.  Some  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject have  considered  that  the  characters  of  Babylon  differ 
essentially  from  those  of  Persepolis;  but  more  accurate 
observation  has  led  others  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cause 
of  tho  variation  lies  merely  in  the  difference  of  the  mate- 
rials on  which  they  occur.  Those  of  Babylon  are  coarsely 
stamped    upon   brick;    the  Persepolitan  inscriptions  are 
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sculptured  upon  marble.     The  Babylonian  characters,  on 
account  of  their  ruder  shape,  are  often  called  nail-headed. 
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Tbt  Pewftpoliian  have  a  mow  dbtinct  (brro,  and  therefore  I 
tbe  term  arrow-headed  wore  peculiarly  applies  to  them.        ' 

The  toblet  givtjn  in  p.  397  is  a  copy,  somewhat  reduced,  of 
one  of  the  bricks  brought  from  Babylon,  and  now  in  the  mu- 
seum of  the  East  India  House.  Beneath  is  a  representation 
Vi»ry  much  diminished  of  one  of  the  bricks :  the  inscription  is 
on  the  upper  side,  and  surrounded  by  a  broad  plain  margin. 

It  .is  remarkable  that  neither  the  Greek  nor  Latin  clas- 
sical writers  make  any  very  distinct  mention  of  the  arrow- 
headed  character,  though  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
'Affffvpui  ypAfAfiara  of  Herodotus,  iv.  87,  and  of  Thucydides, 
lib.  iv.  50,  as  well  as  the  LiHercB  Assyriof  of  Plinius,  lib.  vii. 
c.  56,  refer  to  Babylonian  inscriptions  in  this  character.     . 

Sir  William  Ouseley,  in  his  Oriental  Collections,  has 
communicated  from  a  Mohammedan  manuscript  what  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  Persepolitan  alphabet ;  but,  like  other  alphabets 
which  that  manuscript  contains,  it  is  a  mere  fiction. 

Delia  Valle  saw  the  supposed  ruins  of  the  tower  of  Babel 
in  the  year  a.d.  1616.  Pietro  Delia  Valle  {Voyage,  Paris, 
1 747,  tome  v.  p.  320,  &c.)  and  Figueroa,  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  Spain,  were  the  first  European  travellers  who  are 
known  to  have  formed  any  conjecture  respecting  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  arrow-headed  characters.  They  supposed 
that  the  direction  of  the  wedges  and  angles  on  the  Persepo- 
litan monuments  favours  the  conclusion  that  the  inscriptions 
are  to  be  read  from  left  to  right.  Chardin  inclined  to  the 
same  view,  but  added,  that  they  might  also  be  read  per- 
pendicularly. 

Mandelslo,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  early  travellers, 
who  visited  the  ruins  of  Persepolis  about  a.d.  1 638,  describes 
the  characters  which  he  found  there  as  triangular,  pyra- 
midah  or  like  obelisks  (i.  p.  1 1,  Leyden  ed.) 

Chardin,  X^  Brun,  and  Kiimpfer,  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  visited  the  magnificent  ruins  of  Tchil- 
minSr  or  Tchelminar,  which  is  the  modern  name  of  Perse- 
polis. But  the  traveller*  of  that  age  seldom  took  the 
trouble  to  copy  inscriptions  which  they  did  not  underst^d ; 
or,  if  they  attempted  a  transcript,  it  was  generally  inac- 
curate. 

Hyde  (de  'Relig.  Vet,  Pers,  pp.  527,  528)  and  others  sup 
posed  that  the  arrow-headed  characters  at  Persepolis  owed 
their  origin  merely  to  the  capricious  whim  of  the  architect, 
and  were  placed  as  mere  ornaments  round  the  doors  and 
windows.    Others  took  them  for  talismans  and  charms. 

In  th£  ArchiBologia  (vol.  xiv.  p.  55)  of  the  London  So- 
ciety of  Antiquarians,  there  is  an  account,  by  Dr.  Hulme, 
of  a  sun-baked  Babylonian  brick  which  ha«  the  figure 
of  a  lion  impressed  upon  it,  with  an  inscription  in  a  diflferept, 
probably  a  later,  character,  of  which  Mr.  Henly,  in  the  same 
volume,  p.  206,  discovered  the  ipeaning  to  be  th^  n^>  cl 
brick  baked  in  the  sun. 

Niebuhr,  after  his  return  from  the  East,  published  the 
earUest  exact  copies  of  the  arrow-headed  inscriptions ;  and 
thus  gave  rise  to  some  attempts  to  explain  them ;  although, 
owing  to  the  silence  of  antient  writers,  little  or  no  external 
help  could  be  obtained. 

Olaus  Gerhard  Tychsen  of  Rostock  published  in  1798, 
his  Lucubraiio  de  Cuneatts  Inscriptionibus  Persepolitanis, 
and  was  followed  by  Miinter  at  Copenhagen  (who  lately 
died  Archbishop  of  Zeeland)  in  an  Essay  published  in  Da- 
nish in  the  year  1 800,  and  in  (]rerman  in  1802.  Tychsen  and 
Miinter  thought  they  had  ascch:ained  that  the  arrow-headed 
characters  are  alphabetical,  that  the  words  are  separated 
by  a  character  placed  obliquely,  and  that  they  are  to  be  read 
from  right  to  left,  like  the  Indian  and  European  alphabets. 
They  endeavoured  to  prove  that  a  certain  group  of  arrow- 
headed  characters  frequently  recurring  must  signify  *  king.' 

Dr.  Joseph  Hager  published  in  the  Monthly  Magazine  for 
August,  1801,  a  fac-  simile  of  one  of  the  bricks  stamped  with 
arrow-headed  characters,  which  had  been  sent  to  the  East 
India  Company;  and,  in  the  same  year,  a  dissertation  on 
the  newly-discovered  Babylonian  inscriptions.  Dr.  Hager 
supposed  the  characters  to  be  monograms,  formed  and  com- 
bined arbitrarily,  and  designed  to  express,  not  letters  or 
syllables,  but  either  whole  sentences  or  whole  words.  (Dr. 
Hager,  Dissertation  on  the  Babylonian  Inscriptions,  Lon- 
don, 1801,  4to.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  characters  on 
the  bncks  indicated  the  brick-maker's  name.  The  fac- 
simile published  by  Hager  excited  the  inquiries  of  Lichten- 
stein.  Lichtenstein  maintained  these  characters  to  be  a 
variety  of  the  antient  Arabic  or  Cufic  character,  which  is 
derived  from  the  Syriac  Estranghelo,  and  is,  with  ffew  altera- 
tions and  modifications,  still  used  in  Africa,  principally  in  the 


empire  of  Morooeo.  Led  by  thit  tappoBition,  Liefatenstem 
read,  or  fancied  that  he  read,  some  passages  of  the  Koran« 
or  at  least  imitations  of  the  Koran.  He  then  proceeded  to 
form  an  alphabet  from  the  fao-simile,  which  he  applied  to 
some  Persepolitan  inscriptions  given  by  Niebuhr  on  plate 
xxiv.  under  C.  E.  and  L. ;  and  he  produced  as  the  result 
some  Persian  words,  the  Persian  charactera  being,  he  be- 
lieved, exchanged  for  the  correspunding  signs  in  the  Per- 
sepolitan alphabet.  Several  other  arrow-headed  inscriptions 
he  has  declared  to  be  convertible,  by  the  substitution  of  the 
Persepolitan  signs  for  the  alphabetic  letters  which  they 
represent,  into  pure  Arabic  words.  One  inscription  he  con- 
siders to  be,  by  a  similar  process,  reducible  into  words  in  the 
Chaldee,  or  rather  in  the  Aramaic  language.  Several 
other  arrow-headed- inscriptions  he  has  declared  to  be  in 
pure  Arabic,  and  one  in  Chaldee,  or  rather  in  Aramaic. 
This  writer  asserts  that  the  arrow-headed  characters  are 
to  be  read  from  left  to  right.  He  refers  the  inscriptions 
in  the  ruins  of  Babylon  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  century 
after  Christ. 

The  interpretations  of  Lichtenstein  are  made  upon  the 
supposition  that  in  the  various  combinations  of  arrow-headed 
characters  one  only  is  essential,  and  that  the  rest  are  added 
without  either  necessity  or  rule.  Thus  various  groups  *of 
characters,  however  different,  obtain  the  sara^  value,  accord- 
ing to  his  interpretation.  *rhe  resemblance  of  some  strokes 
of  the  arrow-headed  characters  to  the  Cufic  is  the  only 
ground  Sar  the  interpretation  which  he  has  offered. 

The  present  director  of  the  gymnasium  at  Hanover,  Dr. 
Grotefend,  has  published  several  treatises  on  cuneiform  cha- 
racters. It  is  said  that  be  was  led  to  make  it  the  object  of  his 
peculiar  attention  in  consequence  of^  trifling  dispute  with  one 
of  his  friends  ;  in  tho  cx)urse  of  which  he  laid  a  wager  that 
he  would  decipher  one  of  the  Persepolitan  itwcriptions.  His 
dissertation  under  the  title  Propria  de  Cuneatts,  quas  ro- 
cant,  Inscriptionibus  Per sepolitanis  hgendis  et  explicandis 
Relatio,  was  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Gottingen  in 
the  year  1 800 ;  it  was  reviewed  by  Tychsen  in  the  forty-ninth 
number  of  the  GoUingischen  Gelehrten  Anzeigen,  Septem- 
ber 18,  1802;  and  the  manuscript,  revised  andimproved  by 
the  author,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  London  Asiatic 
Society,  and  will  soon  appear  in  an  English  translation. 
Grotefend  has  also  published  dissertations  on  the  same  sub- 
ject in  various  numbers  of  the  Pundgruhen  des  Orients, 
The  leading  points  of  Grotefend's  views  are, 

1 .  That  the  arrow-headed  characters  are  not  simple  orna- 
ments or  numerical  figures,  but  real  alphabetic  characters. 

2.  That  there  are  on  the  inscriptions  of  Persepolis  three 
different  systems  of  arrow-headed  or  cuneiform  writing;  that 
eveiy  inscription  is  triple,  so  that  whosoever  is  able  to  deci- 
pher one  will  know  the  sense  of  the  two  others.  This 
triplication  of  inscription  Grotefend  finds  also  on  a  vase 
belonging  to  the  National  or  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  In 
this  opinion  the  late  Professor  Tychsen  of  Rostock  agreed. 

3.  That  the  arrow-headed  characters  are  not  syllabic; 
otherwise  there  would  be  words  of  ten  syllables. 

4.  That  all  the  Persepolitan  ar?ow-headed  inscriptions 
are  to  be  read  from  left  to  right. 

5.  That  in  the  first  of  the  arrow-headed  systems  there  are 
forty  signs ;  that  among  these  signs  are  ihcluded  separate 
characters  representing  both  the  long  and  the  short  related 
vowels.  This  opinion  Grotefend  supports  by  the  analogy 
of  tho  Zend.    Tychsen  and  Miinter  say  nearly  the  same. 

6.  That  the  inscriptions  of  Persepolis  are  in  Zend. 

7.  That  these  inscriptions  belong  tp  the  period  between 
Cyrus  and  Alexander.  Grotefend  thinks  that  he  has  dis- 
covered in  every  inscription  which  he  has  examined  the 
name  of  either  Darius  Hystaspis  or  Xerxes. 

In  the  Lettre  de  M,  Silvestre  de  Sary  d  M.  MilHn  surles 
Inscriptions  des  Monumens  Persepoii tains,  extraite  du  Ma- 
gasin  Encyclopedigue,  AnnSe  VI 1 1.  (1803),  tome  v.  p.  438, 
this  great  orientalist  points  out  the  inconsistencies  in  Lich- 
tens&in's  statements  published  in  the  Braut^^chtceigis'^hem 
Magazin,  De  Sacy  expressed  his  doubts  if  Lichtenstein 
woiud  be  able  to  substantiate  his  assertions  in  the  more 
elaborate  work  which  he  had  promised.  This  work  appeared 
in  quarto  under  the  title  Tent  amen  Paleographies  Assyrice, 
1803,  and  fully  confirmed  the  predictions  of  De  Sacy. 
Though  De  Sacy  was  more  inclined  to  favour  the  system  of 
Grotefend,  he  objects  to  the  grounds  on  which  he  maintains 
that  the  characters  are  not  syllabic  ;  for  Do  Sacy  observes, 
that  in  the  Sanscrit,  Basque,  and  Greenland  languages  there 
are  words  of  more  than  ten  syllables.    To  the  opinion  of 
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Orotefend  that  the  forty  signs  muftt  contain  lon^  and  short 
vowels,  because  there  would  otherwise  be  too  many  for  the 
purposes  of  an  alphabet,  De  Sacy  objects  that  the  Sanscrit 
has  more  than  forty  consonants,  and  that  in  various  Shemitic 
alphabets  the  shape  of  the  characters  is  altered  according  to 
their  position,  so  that  there  seem  to  be  more  consonants 
than  actually  exist.  Compare  the  Arabic  and  Syriac 
alphabets. 

Dr.  Hager,  professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Padua,  published  at  Milan  in  1811,  his  IHustra- 
zione  dun  Zodiaco  Orientate,  which  contains  matter  bearing 
upon  our  present  subject.  The  work  of  MaUrice  on  the  Ruins 
of  Babylon  and  Persepolis,  hondon,  1816,  contains  some  ob- 
servations which  coincide  with  those  lately  published  in  the 
Maming  Watch^  which  will  be  noticed  at  tne  conclusion  of 
this  article.  Proceeding  in  chronological  order,  we  have 
nex^t  to  notice  an  *  Account  of  the  Progress  made  in  Decy- 
phering  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,'  by  Mr.  C.  Bellino,  read  on 
the  13th  June,  1818,  and  pubUshed  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Literary  Society  of  Bombay.  Sir  William  Ouseley's 
Travels,  1819-1823,  as  well  as  the  second  volume  of  Ker 
Porter's  Travels,  1822,  p.  418-426,  contain  remarks  on 
cuneiform  characters,  and  several  fac-similes  of  them. 
Several  arrow-headed  inscriptions  are  exhibited  and  ex- 
plained  in  A  Dissertation  upon  the  Antiquities  ofPersepoUSt 
by  William  Price,  F.R.S.  L.,  Assistant-secretary  to  Sir  Gore 
Ouseley,  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Persia,  London,  1825. 
One  of  these  inscriptions  contains  a  combination  of  hiero- 
glyphics and  arrow-headed  characters  on  a  scroll,  found  in 
the  case  of  an  Egyptian  mummy.  The  Memoire  relatif 
aux  Antiques  Inscriptions  de  Persepolis  lu  d  I'AcadSmie 
des  Inscriptions  et  Belks  Lettres,  by  M,  J.  St  Martin,  1823, 
contains  some  modifications  of  tlie  opinions  of  Grotefend. 
Kenrick's  treatise  on  the  *Antient  Inscriptions  of  Perse- 
polis,' in  the  Philosophical  Magazine^  1829,  gives  an  histo- 
rical survey  of  the  explanations  attempted  up  to  that  time, 
and  communicates  the  fact  of  Schulze  having  found  more 
than  forty  arrow-headed  inscriptions  near  the  lake  Van  in 
Armenia.  This  has  been  confirmed  by  Colonel  Monteith's 
tour  through  Azerdbijan,  &c.  {London  Geog.  Joum.  1833). 
He  remarks,  that  five  miles  from  the  fortress  of  Argish,  on 
the  banks  of  the  lake  Van,  are  some  remarkable  rocks 
covered  with  arrow-headed  inscriptions.  This  place  is  fre- 
quented by  pilgrims  of  all  religions.  The  Mohammedans 
even  consider  them  sacred,  though  they  allow  their  date  to 
be  anterior  to  the  existence  of  their  rehgion.  Colonel  Mon- 
teith  procured  an  impression  of  some  of  the  arrow-headed 
characters  on  the  rock,  but  they  are  not  given  in  the  Geo- 
graphical  Journal. 

In  each  of  the  last  four  numbers  of  the  Morning  Watch 
there  is  a  dissertation  by  the  editor,  on  the  *  Records  and 
Science  of  Babylon '  in  general,  and  on  the  arrow-headed 
characters  in  particular.  These  dissertations  treat  princi- 
pally of  the  Babylonian  inscriptions,  and  of  the  bricks 
found  in  the  ruined  buildings  more  especially;  but  we 
understand  that  the  writer  has  since  directed  his  attention 
to  the  Pers^olitan  remains  ;  and  proposes  to  give  a  further 
development  of  his  system.  He  considers  that  the  arrow- 
headed  characters  were  first  used  to  symbolise  the  heavenly 
bodies;  that  they  are  neither  alphabetic  nor  syllabic  in 
their  nature,  or  primary  application,  though  there  are 
instances  of  their  occasional  employment  to  express  proper 
names,  as  they  would  be  written  by  an  alphabet ;  that  they 
are  not  intended,  like  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  as  reore- 
sentations,  but  simply  as  symbols. 

The  editor  of  the  Morning  Watch  believes  that  the 
specimens  of  cuneiform  writing  found  at  Nineveh,  Per- 
sepolis, and  Babylon,  differ  from  each  other  \\\  the  indi- 
vidual characters;  the  elementary  characters  in  the  Nine- 
vite  inscriptions  being  different  from  those  of  Persepolis ; 
and  the  Babylonian  writing,  including  the  characters  of  the 
two  others,  with  some  in  addition  peculiar  to  itself;  that  they 
differ  also  in  the  modes  of  combination ;  the  characters  of 
Persepolis  always  stand  detached  and  never  come  into  con- 
tact, being  grouped  by  juxta-position  only  ;  while  the  Baby- 
lonian characters  are  scarcely  ever  combined  without  con- 
tact, forming  stars,  crosses,  squares,  and  triangles  in  great 
variety. 

This  writer  divides  the  Babylonian  inscriptions  into  four 
classes— calendal,  astronomical,  genealogical,  and  magical, 
or  talismanic ;  noticing  a  difference  either  in  the  elements, 
or  the  use,  according  to  the  class.  Ho  considers  that  the 
first  two  classes  have  the  same  elements,  but  that  they  differ 


in  the  length  arid  arrangement  of  the  iteries ;  the  catendai 
inscriptions,  containing  at  the  most  thirty-five,  and  usually 
only  thirty  groups,  arranged  in  either  ten,  seven,  six,  four, 
or  three  lines,  and  that  the  astrononiical  series  contain  an 
indefinite  number  both  of  lines,  and  of  groups  in  each  line 
and  in  the  whole.  The  inscription  on  the  stone  in  ihft 
museum  of  the  East  India  Company,  which  was  obtained 
by  Sir  Harford  Jones,  and  presented  to  the  Compatiy  by  Sir 
Hugh  Inglis,  contains  nearly  600  lines,  and  more  than 
680  varieties  of  grouping.  The  calendars,  for  such  he  has 
been  led  to  consider  the  bricks  to  be  by  arguments  de- 
duced from  the  order  and  recurrence  of  the  signs,  he  states 
to  have  contained  inscriptions  corresponding  to  the  periods 
of  solar  and  lunar  time,  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  a  ready 
comparison  of  the  two ;  the  character  employed  for  thesfe 
two  classes  of  inscription  nearly  resembled  a  straight  horn. 

*  The  genealogical  character,'  he  says,  ♦  avoids  the  horn- 
shape,  and  is  made  up  of  combinations  of  two  elementary 
characters;  oiie  of  which  is  very  narrow,  the  other  very 
broad ;  one  like  a  mace  or  the  handle  of  a  lance,  the  other 
like  a  funnel  or  a  pyramid  hollowed  out  to  make  its  point 
more  taper.  A  series  of  such  combinations  runs  along  the 
top  of  these  inscriptions  in  regular  order  as  long  as  a 
dynasty  lasts,  and  clusters  of  such  characters  hang  down  to 
indicate  the  descent  Or  passage  to  another  dynasty ;  indica- 
tions of  the  date  or  period  seem  to  Occur  at  the  bottom.' 
The  talismanic,  or  magical  character,  he  states  to  be  '  very 
uniform,  though  very  abundant,  and  never  designed  to  have 
a  meaning,  being  merely  a  confused  medley  of  forms  some- 
what similar  to  those  which  were  known,  but  so  arranged  as 
to  be  wholly  unintelligible.  The  form  of  known  characters 
was  so  far  preserved  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  meaning 
in  order  to  keep  alive  interest  and  induce  the  belief  of 
hidden  mystery ;  while  the  disorderly  clustering  and  crowd- 
ing of  random  forms  and  the  monotonous  repetitions  of  the 
same  form  from  the  very  same  stamp,  demonstrate  the  de- 
sign to  mystify  and  deceive  by  opposite  means.  The  talis- 
mans or  amulets  thetnselves  are  found  in  great  abundance, 
and  are  of  two  descriptions ;  one  kind  has  indented  cha- 
racters, the  other  raised  characters.  *  These,'  he  says, 
'  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  seals,  whether  cyUndrical 
or  flat,  as  these  last  contain  seal  characters  which  throw 
light  on  the  other  inscriptions.' 

This  writer  entertains  expectations  that  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Babylonian  inscriptions  according  to  his  system 
will  throw  much  light  both  on  the  history  of  astronomical 
science  and  on  the  dates  of  antient  chronology. 

ARROW-ROOT.  An  article  of  commerce,  which  is  im- 
ported in  considerable  quantities  from  both  the  West  and 
the  East  Indies.  It  is  a  farinaceous  substance,  prepared 
from  the  roots  of  certain  plants.  That  which  is  brouff  ht 
from  America  is  made  from  the  root  of  the  Maranta  Arun- 
dinacea;  the  arrow-root  imported  from  Asia  is  extracted 
from  the  tubers  of  the  Curcuma  Angustifolia,  [For  the  bo- 
tanical descriptions  of  these  plants,  see  Maranta  and  Cur- 
cuma.] 

The  English  name  of  this  prepara^on  is  derived  from  the 
use  to  which  the  Indians  of  South  America  were  accus- 
tomed to  apply  the  juice  extracted  from  another  species  of 
Afaran/a— the  Maranta  galansa^  which  was  employed  as  an 
antidote  to  the  poison  in  whicn  the  arrows  of  hostile  tribes 
were  dipped. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  arrow -root  of  commerce 
is  the  same  from  whichever  of  the  two  plants  it  is  ex- 
tracted. The  root,  or  tuber,  as  the  case  may  be,  must  first 
be  carefully  washed,  in  order  to  remove  the  adhering  parti- 
cles of  earth,  and  then  it  is  either  grated  or  beaten  to  a  pulpy 
consistence  in  a  mortar,  which  should  be  formed  of  wood. 
The  pulp  is  next  intimately  mixed  with  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  pure  water,  by  which  operation  the  fibrous  portion  is 
separated  from  the  farina,  which  remains  mechanically  sus- 
pended in  the  water.  This  fibrous  portion  is  then  removed, 
the  larger  parts  by  the  hand  and  the  minuter  parts  by 
straining  through  a  hair-sieve.  The  remaining  milk-like 
fluid  is  then  left  for  subsidence,  after  which  the  water  is 
drawn  off.  A  second  and  sometimes  a  tliird  washing  in 
fresh  water,  and  straining  through  finer  sieves  of  the  pulpy 
residuum,  are  then  employed ;  after  which  the  starchy  mat* 
ter  is  collected  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  its  moisture  thoroughly 
evaporated  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air.  When  perfectly 
dry  it  is  packed  in  casks  or  boxes,  and  will  retain  its  nou- 
rishing property  unimpaired  for  many  years. 

Arrow-root  may  be  used  with  advantage  as  the  food  of 
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young  children  or  of  persons  in  delicate  health,  since  its  nu- 
tritive property  is  great,  and  it  is  of  very  easy  digestion.  It 
is  used  either  mixed  with  hot  water  or  hoiling  milk,  or  in 
the  form  of  puddings.  The  powder  is  frequently  adulterated 
by  the  admixture  of  common  starch  or  the  farina  of  po- 
tatoes, and  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  purchase  it  in  the 
package  in  which  it  is  imported,  or  from  some  dealer  of  re- 
spectability. That  which  is  the  most  esteemed  for  purity  is 
imported  from  the  Bermudas  and  New  Providence ;  but 
within  the  last  few  years  the  arrow-root  of  Ceylon  has  ac- 
quired some  celebrity:  this  is  made  from  the  American 
plant  the  Maranta  Arundinacea,  which  was  conveyed  from 
the  West  Indies  to  Ceylon. 

When  imported  from  any  British  possession  arrow-root  is 
subject  to  the  merely  nominal  duty  of  one  shilling  per  hun- 
dred weight.    The  quantity  consumed  in  the  United  King- 
dom is  about  400,000  pounds  weight  in  the  year.     {Library 
of  Entertaining  Knowleds^e,  Vegetable  Substances,  vol.  ii. ; 
Porter's  Tropical  Agriculturist ;  Government  Statistical  Ta- 
bles.) 
ARROW-ROOT.    [See  Maranta.] 
A'RSACES,  the  founder  of  the  great  Parthian   mo- 
narchy, which  afterwards  proved  the  most  eflfectual  bar  to 
the  extension  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  East.     His  birth 
is  doubtful ;  and  it  is  probably  the  flattery  of  courtly  writers 
which  traced  it  to  the  royal  and  antient  Persian  family  of  the 
AcbsemenidsB.    Justin  speaks  of  him  as  being  *  of  doubtful 
origin,  but  tried  valour,  used  to  live  by  robbery  ;  who,  in  the 
belief  that   Seleucus   (Callinicus)  was  conquered  by  the 
Gauls  in  Asia,  attacked  Andragoras,  the  governor  of  the 
Parthians,  and  took  possession  of  the  empire  of  the  nation.' 
(xli.  4.)    According  to  Arrian  (ap.  Phot.  Bibl.  No.  58),  a 
personal  and  family  quarrel  led  him  to  raise  the  standard  of 
revolt  from  the  Syrian  empire,  b.c.  250,  during  the  reign  of 
Antiochus  Theos,  father  of  Seleucus,  who,  busied  with  his 
Egyptian  wars,  neglected  this  new  source  of  disturbance 
until  Arsaces  had  gathered  a  sufficient  party  to  resist  him 
successfully.    Nor  was  Seleucus  Callinicus  more  fortunate. 
He  made  two  expeditions  into  Parthia:   the  first  failed, 
and  the  second  was  still  more  unfortunate  ;  for  he  was  de- 
feated in  a  great  battle,  taken  prisoner,  and  died  in  cap- 
tivity.    The  day  of  that  defeat  was  long  observed  by  the 
Parthians   as  the  commencement  of  their  independence. 
This  is  the  reason  that  some  writers  have  set  down  the 
revolt  as  first  occurring  in  the  reign  of  Seleucus ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  it  took  place  under  Antiochus.   Arsaces  reduced 
the  neighbouring  district  of  Hyrcaniu,  and  died,  according  to 
Justin,  in  a  *ripe  old  age.'    He  seems,  from  the  very  meagre 
accounts  which  we  possess,  to  have  been  a  successful,  and 
probably, therefore,  a  prudent  and  able  prince ;  and,  as  a  token 
of  respect,  the  Parthian  monarchs,  to  the  end  of  their  em- 


pire, assumed  from  him  the  general  title  of  ArsacidflD.  He 
is  said,  in  the  Anc.  Un.  Hist.,  to  have  been  killed  in  battle 
against  Ariarathes  IV.,  king  of  Cappadocia ;  which  may  be 
true  for  anything  we  know  to  the  contrary,  but  is  not  war- 
ranted by  the  authorities  there  quoted. 

The  small  coin  which  we  here  give  must  rather  be  con- 
sidered as  a  specimen  of  the  coinage  of  the  dynasty  than 
as  one  which  can  with  certainty  be  referred  to  any  indi- 


Heverse. 
[British  MuMiim.    Silver.] 


[From  Visconti.] 

vidual  of  the  Arsacida;.  Eckhel  (Catalog,  Mus.  Ccpsatr. 
Vindob,  &c.  i.  p.  253)  attributes  this  small  coin  to  Arsaces  I. 
or  II. ;  Frolich  assigns  it  to  Arsaces  I.  Visconti  {Icono- 
graphic  Grecque)  assigns  the  large  silver  medal  (which  is 
magnified  to  twice  its  linear  measure)  to  Arsaces  VII.,  and 
the  small  one  to  Arsaces  II.  The  inscription  which  Eckhel 
gives  on  the  reverse  of  the  large  coin  difiers  from  that  in  the 
British  Museum,  in  having  OeoTrarpoc  instead  of  Oeoxar^ov. 
ARSA'CIDiE,  a  name  given  to  the  Parthian  kings, 
from  Arsaces,  their  progenitor.  [For  their  history,  see 
Parthia.] 

ARSENAL,  a  public  establishment  where  naval  and 
military  engines,  or  warlike  equipments,  are  manufactured 
or  stored.  Toulon,  Marseilles,  Rochefort,  and  Brest,  are 
naval  arsenals. 

In  the  arsenal  of  Paris,  great  guns  or  cannons  are  cast ; 
in  that  of  Woolwich,  all  the  brass  ^uns  used  in  the  British 
service  are  manufactured  ;  gun-carnages,  Congrcve-rockets, 
all  sorts  of  ammunition,  and  numerous  articles  of  miUtary 
equipment,  are  also  both  made  and  warehoused  there. 

ARSENIC.  The  term  Arsenic  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
6.paiviK6vt  which  is  found  first  in  the  works  of  Dioscorides, 
and  of  some  other  authors  who  wrote  about  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  sera.  It  denotes,  in  their  works,  the  sub- 
stance called  ffavSapaKtj  by  Aristotle,  and  dppsviKov  by  Theo- 
phrastus  (although  Phny,  lib.  xxxiv.  18,  seems  to  make  a 
distinction  between  <Tap8apaKtj  and  upcrevticov),  and  is  said  to 
be  the  auri  pigmentum,  the  well-known  paint,  orpiraent. 

Arsenic  is  a  peculiar  metal,  which,  though  long  known, 
was  first  examined  with  tolerable  precision  by  Brandt  in 
1733;  it  is  very  frequently  met  with  in  nature;  sometimes 
in  its  pure  metallic  state,  but  more  commonly  combined 
with  other  metals,  as  iron  and  cobalt,  or  with  sulphur, 
and  frequently  united  with  oxygen.  It  may  be  artificially 
obtained  from  its  natural  compounds  in  a  mode  which  will 
be  presently  pointed  out. 

Arsenic  has  a  steel  gray  colour  and  considerable  bril- 
liancy; its  density  is  5.700  according  to  Berzelius,  and 
6.884  by  Turner's  experiments ;  when  sublimed',  Dr.  Thom- 
son states  that  its  density  is  only  5.235 ;  the  native  metal  is 
granular,  and  the  artificial  crystalline;  it  is  extremely 
brittle,  and  consequently  easily  powdered.  When  arsenic 
is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  soon  loses  its  lustre,  and  becomes 
black  on  the  surface ;  the  artificially  obtained  metal  not  only 
suflfers  these  changes,  but  falls  to  powder  by  the  action  of 
the  air :  in  this  state  it  is  known  on  the  continent  by  the 
name  oi  Jly^powder,  and  is  supposed  by  Berzehus  to  be  a 
peculiar  oxide  of  arsenic ;  most  chemists,  however,  regard  it 
as  a  mere  mixture  of  arsenious  acid  and  the  metal.  When 
kept  under  water,  arsenic  undergoes  no  change  ;  if  heated 
to  356°  Fahrenheit,  it  is  volatilized,  without  pre\1ous  fusion ; 
the  vapour  has  a  strong  smell,  resembling  that  of  garlic, 
and  this,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  relied  upon  as  proof  of  its 
presence;  the  vapour  readily  condenses  in  small  brilliant 
crystals  of  metallic  arsenic,  the  form  of  which  it  is  difiSicult 
to  determine. 

Arsenic  and  oxygen  combine  in  two  proportions,  and 
both  compounds  possess  acid  properties;  that  which  con- 
tains the  smaller  quantity  of  oxygen  is  termed  arsenious 
acid;  according  to  Berzelius  it  consists  nearly  of — 

2  atoms  of  arsenic    38X2=   76    or     1  atom     .     .     =38 

3  atoms  of tixygen  8x3=  24  l^atom  .  .  =12 
atomic  weight  .  .  =100  combining  weight  =50 
As  a  natural  product,  arsenious  acid  is  extremely  rare ; 
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it  may  be  artificially  prepared  by  beating  tbe  metal  in 
atmospberic  air,  wben,  being  very  combustible,  it  bums  and 
combines  Vith  oxygen ;  tbe  wbite  vapour  of  arsenious  acid 
formed,  speedily  condenses,  and  frequently  in  tbe  form  of 
tbe  regular  octabedron ;  tbis  acid  may  also  be  procured  by 
beating  tbe  metal  in  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  whicb  being 
decomposed  yields  oxygen.  Tbese  processes  are,  bowever, 
needless,  for  arsenious  acid  is  met  witb  abundantly,  and  very 
pure,  as  an  article  of  commerce ;  being  formed  and  volati- 
lized during  tbe  roasting  of  cobalt  ores,  it  is  first  condensed  in 
an  impure  state,  and  purified  by  a  second  sublimation  in  an 
iron  vessel.  Arsenious  acid  (oxide  of  arsenic,  tbe  wbite 
arsenic  of  tbe  shops,  and  of  tbe  London  Pharmacopctia) 
has  the  following  properties :  it  occurs  in  compact  masses  of 
various  sizes,  which  are  externally  colourless  and  opaque,  but 
internally,  when  recently  broken,  frequently  yellowish  and 
transparent,  and  of  a  glassy  appearance  and  fracture;  by 
exposure  to  the  air  the  transparency  is  lost ;  the  density  of 
the  opaque  kind  is  3.70Gi  and  that  of  the  glassy  3.699. 
Arsenious  acid  is  volatilized  at  380*^  Fahrenheit ;  the  vapoiur 
has  not  the  garlk  smell,  like  that  of  metallic  arsenic.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Christison,  arsenious  acid  has  little  or  no 
taste ;  it  is  well  known  as  a  most  virulent  poison,  which  does 
not  appear  to  be  the  case  with  the  metal.  Arsenious  acid 
is  soluble  in  water ;  at  about  6(P  Fahrenheit  it  probably  dis- 
solves about  1-1 00th  of  its  weight,  and  when  boiUng  nearly 
1-1 3th ;  on  cooling  to  60°,  a  considerable  portion  is  deposited 
m  octahedral  crystals,  so  that  only  about  3-8ths  of  that  taken 
up  remains  dissolved ;  tbe  solution  reddens  litmus  paper 
but  slightly,  and  though  it  acts  feebly  as  an  acid  in  this 
respect,  and  does  not  decompose  the  alkaline  carbonates 
when  cold,  yet  it  expels  their  carbonic  acid  when  they  are 
heated  together  in  soluti(m.  The  nature  of  the  saline  com- 
pounds will  be  presently  mentioned. 

Arsenic  acid^  that  containing  the  larger  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen, exists  in  nature  much  more  commonly  than  the  arse- 
nious acid ;  sometimes  it  is  found  combined  with  lime,  and 
frequently  witb  various  metallic  oxides,  as  those  of  copper, 
iron,  and  lead ;  the  arseniates  of  copper  constitute,  indeed, 
a  most  beautiful  and  extensive  variety  of  tbe  ores  of  that 
metsd.  Arsenic  add  consists  of,  very  nearly,  according  to 
Berzelius — 

2  atoms  of  arsenic  38x2=  76  or  1  atom  .  .  =38 
5  atoms  of  oxygen      8x5=  40    or    2i atoms  .     .     =20 

atomic  weight     .     .     =116         combining  weight  *  58 

Arsenic  acid  may  be  formed  artificially  by  heating  either 
tbe  metal  or  arsenious  acid  in  nitric  acid,  or,  which  is  pre- 
ferred, in  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  muriatic  acid ;  the  mixture 
is  to  be  distilled  in  a  glass  retort  until  it  has  acquired  the 
consistence  of  a  syrup ;  afterwards  it  is  to  be  heated  nearly 
to  redness  in  a  platina  crucible,  until  all  the  nitric  aeid  is 
expelled.  The  properties  of  arsenic  acid  thus  prepared  arc- 
that  it  is  of  a  milk-white  colour ;  it  contains  no  water,  but 
when  exposed  to  the  air  attracts  it  until  a  solution  of  specific 
graviW  1.935  is  obtained;  when  water  is  added  to  the 
anb><brou8  acid  it  dissolves  only  a  part  of  it  for  a  long  time, 
leaving  a  white  powder,  which  is,  however,  eventually  taken 
up ;  by  evaporation  a  syrupy  liquid  of  specific  gravity  2.55 
is  obtained,  which,  when  concentrated  tdl  the  temperature 
rises  to  248^  begins  to  deposit  solid  matter.  The  anhydrous 
acid  has  not  a  very  strong  taste,  but  the  aqueous  solution  is 
extremely  sour,  acts  strongly  as  an  acid  on  litmus  paper, 
and  decomposes  alkaline  carbonates  when  cold.  It  is  ex- 
tremely poisonous.  Its  salts,  termed  arseniates,  will  be 
mentioned  hereafter. 

Arsenic  and  azote  do  not  unite. 

Arsenic  and  hydrogen  combine ;  indeed  it  is  one  of  the 
few  metals  which  forms  a  permanent  compound  with  this 
gas.  Arsenuretted  hydrogen  may  be  prepared  by  fusing 
equal  weights  of  arsenic  and  zinc,  and  dissolving  the  alloy 
in  muriatic  acid;  the  gas  may  be  received  in  air  jars  filled 
with  and  inverted  in  water,  in  which  it  is  insoluble.  The 
properties  of  tbis  compound  are— that  it  is  gaseous  at  the 
usual  temperature  of  the  air ;  but  when  subjected  to  intense 
cold,  it  is  condensed  into  a  limpid  liquid  resembling  rother. 
The  gas  has  an  extremely  fetid  smell ;  its  specific  gravity  is 
2.695 ;  it  is  fatal  to  animals  when  it  forms  only  1-loth  of  the 
air  which  they  breathe.  When  exposed  to  atmospheric  air, 
it  is  decomposed ;  metallic  arsenic,  mixed  with  some  arse- 
nious acid,  is  deposited,  and  water  is  formed.  It  is  com- 
posed of  3  volumes  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  2  of  the  vapour  of 
arsenic,  condensed  into  2  volume^,  or 


3  atoms  of  hydrogen 
2  atoms  of  arsenic  . 


=   3 

=  76 


atomic  weight       .     .     =i79 

There  is  also  a  solid  compound  of  arsenic  and  hydrogen ; 
it  is  obtained  by  employing  arsenic  as  the  negative  con- 
ductor, when  water  is  decomposed  by  electricity;  tbe  hydro- 
gen of  tbe  water,  instead  of  being  evolved,  combines  with 
Uie  arsenic,  and  the  compound  is  detached  fi:t>m  the  metal 
in  brown-coloured  flocks.  It  b  probably  composed  of  1 
atom  of  hydrogen=l  +  l  atom  of  arsenic =38:  its  atomic 
weight  is  tiierefore  39. 

Arsenic  and  chlorine  combine  to  fbrm  chloride  of  arsenic. 

When  the  metal  in  powder  is  thrown  into  chlorine  gas,  it 

burns,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  combination ;  when 

also  a  mixture  of  1  murt  of  arsenic  and  6  parts  of  perchlo- 

ride  of  mercury  is  oiistilled,  a  thick,  smoking,  colourless 

liquid  condenses  in  tbe  receiver;  it  is  very  volatile,  and 

does  not  become  solid  at  a  low  temperature.    If  water  and 

chloride  of  arsenic  are  mixed,  both  are  decomposed,  and 

arsenious  and  muriatic  acids  are  fbrmed.    When  heated, 

chloride  of  arsenic  dissolves  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  but 

they  separate  on  cooling ;  it  combines  witb  oil  of  turpentine 

and  of  olives.   Chloride  of  arsenic  is  probably  composed  of — 

3  atoms  of  chlorine      .     .     36  x  3  =  1 08 

2  atoms  of  arsenic  .     .     .     38x2  =   76 

atomic  weight    .     •     .     .  =184 

Another  method  of  preparing  chloride  of  arsenic  is,  to  put 
J  part  of  arsenious  acid  and  12  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  into  a 
retort,  heat  the  mixture  nearly  to  212^,  and  then  gradually 
add  small  firaffments  of  fused  common  salt ;  pure  chloride  of 
arsenic,  which  is  to  be  condensed  by  urtificial  cold,  passes 
over  into  the  receiver.  A  little  water  fivquently  comes 
over  with  tbe  chloride  towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  and 
this  hydrated  chloride  does  not  mix  with,  but  floats  on,  the 
anhydrous  chloride  first  distilled. 

Arsenic  does  not  appear  to  unite  with  caibon ;  it  camr 
bines  with  bromine,  iodine,  fluorine,  selenium,  and  pnos- 
phorus  ;*  but  the  resulting  compounds  are  not  important 

Arsenic  and  sulphur  may  be  made  to  combme  in  four 
different  proportions;  two  of  these  sulpburets,  and  the 
more  important,  exist  in  nature,  and  these  only  will  be 
described  at  any  length.  The  first  is  the  red  sulphuret  of 
arsenic  commonly  called  realgar;  this  is  found  native  in 
several  parts  of  Europe,  and  sometimes  crystallized.  It  is 
of  a  deep-red  colour,  brittle,  easily  reduced  to  powder,  inodo- 
rous, tasteless,  and  insoluble  in  water :  its  specific  gravity  is 
about  3.338.  It  may  be  artificially  formed  by  melting  a 
mixture  of  arsenic  and  sulphur  in  a  covered  crucible,  or  the 
arsenious  or  arsenic  acid  may  be  used.  In  tbe  latter  cases, 
sulphurous  acid  is  formed  and  evolved,  owing  to  the  oxygen 
of  the  acid  combining  with  a  portion  of  the  sulphur.  In 
close  vessels,  it  sublimes  unchanged.  It  appears  to  be 
poisonous,  but  less  so  than  arsenious  acid.  It  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  paint,  and  is  composed  of— 

]  atom  of  sulphur =16 

1  atom  of  arsenic     .     .     .     .     •     .     =  38 

atomic  weight     .     .     .     .     =  54 

The  second  is  the  yellow  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  usually 
called  orpiment.  This  sulphuret  is  also  a  natural  product, 
occurring  rarely  crystallized :  it  is  commonly  composed  of 
thin  plates,  which  are  of  a  ver^  fine  yellow  colour,  and 
flexible  to  a  considerable  degree :  its  specific  gravitv  is  3.452. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  inodorous.  Acids  do  not  dis- 
solve it,  but  nitric  acid  and  chlorine  decompose  it.  When 
heated  in  close  vessels,  it  melts,  and  then  sublimes ;  when 
heated  in  the  air,  it  bums  with  a  pale  blue  flame,  and  gives 
a  white  smoke,  and  a  smell  of  sulphurous  acid.  It  may  be 
formed  artificially  by  passing  a  current  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  into  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid.  It  is  some- 
times used  as  a  pigment,  and  is  a  sesquisulpburet  com- 
posed of — 

3  atoms  of  sulphur     .     .  .     16x3=48 

2  atoms  of  arsenic      •     .     .     .     38  X  2 =76 

atomic  weight     ....     124 
The  two  other  sulphurets  of  arsenic  are  unimportant 
Arsenic  and  metals  in  general  combine  with  great  faci- 
lity :  those  which  are  malleable  it  renders  brittle,  and  those 
which  are  difficult  to  melt,  it  renders  fbsible. 

The  combination  of  arsenic  with  potassium  and  sodium 
is  attended  with  the  disengagement  of  much  heat    The 
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wsultintf  aweniurete  are  deoompoBed  by  wtier,  the  potaa- 
gium  and  sodium  are  oxidized,  while  the  hydrogen  of  the 
water  converts  the  arsenic  into  the  brown  arsemuret  of 
hydrogen  already  noticed.  «     «  .    . .       _x ' 

The  metallic  arseniurets  are  not  of  sufficient  importance 
to  require  a  more  minute  description. 

We  have  now  to  notice  the  salts  that  contain  the  arsenious 
acid,  and  which  are  termed  arsemtes, 

Arsemte  o/*  ammonia  mw  be  prepared  by  dissolvmg 
arsenious  acid  in  solution  of  ammonia  It  cannot  be  ob- 
tained in  a  sohd  form,  for  by  evaporation  the  salt  is  decom- 
posed, ammonia  is  evolved,  and  octahedral  crystals  are  ob- 
tained, which  are  mere  arsenious  acid*  without  a  trace  of 
ammonia.  , 

Artenite  qf  potash  is  procured  by  digesting  the  acid  in  a 
solution  of  the  dkali.  By  evaporation,  a  saline  mass  is  left, 
but  no  crystals  of  the  salt  are  formed.  This  compound  is 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  arsenite  of  copper,  sometimes 
called  mineral  gr$en.  It  is  aUo  the  basis  of  the  liq^Qr 
arsemcalis  of  the  London  PharmacopoBia. 

Arsenite  qf  soda  is  prepared  as  the  Isst  mentioned.  By  eva- 
poration, a  viscid  mass  is  obtained ;  and  when  the  evapora- 
tion has  been  continued  till  the  solution  has  acquired  the 
consistence  of  a  syrup,  small  granular  crystals  are  obtained 
as  it  cools. 

Arsenite  of  lime  may  be  readilv  procured  by  mixing  an 
aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  with  ume  water ;  the  arsenite 
being  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  is  precipitated  in  the  state 
of  a  white  powder :  it  contains  water,  is  soluble  in  acids,  and 
even  in  some  saline  solutions. 

Arsenite  of  barytes  is  a  white  powder,  slightly  soluble  in 
water. 
Arsenite  ofstrontia  is  soluble  in  water. 
The  metattic  ar#fm7e#.strictly8o*iermed,  are  not  in  general 
an  important  class  of, salts.     We  shall  notice  only  two  of 
them. 

Arsenite  qf  copper. — This  compound  was  first  prepared 
by  Scbeele,  and  oy  him  proposed  as  a  pigment ;  and  it  has 
been  long  and  extensively  used  as  such,  under  the  name  of 
mineral  green.  It  is  formed  by  adding  a  solution  of  arsenite 
of  potash  to  one  of  bipersulpbate  or  copper  (blue  vitriol). 
By  double  decomposition,  arsenite  of  copper  is  formed,  and 
is  precipitated  of  a  fine  green  colour.  The  exact  composition 
has  not  been  determined :  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  more 
than  one  compound  may  be  formed,  or  one  may  be  mixed 
with  variable  quantities  of  hydrate  of  copper. 

Arsenite  of  silver  may  be  made  by  mixing  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  with  one  of  arsenite  of  ammonia,  potash,  or 
soda.  It  is  of  a  fine  yellow  colour ;  and  the  soluble  salts  of 
silver,  like  those  of  copper,  are  occasionally  used  to  afford 
corroborative  evidence  m  cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenic. 

The  arseniates  are  in  several  cases  presented  to  us  by 
nature.  Thus,  in  Cornwall,  arseniate  of  iron  occurs  in  small 
green  cubic  crystals,  and  also  several  beautiful  varieties  of 
arseniate  of  copper.  Arseniate  of  lime,  called  pharmacolite 
by  mineralogists,  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  met  with. 

The  alkaline  and  earthy  arseniates  are  generally  procured 
either  by  direct  combination  or  by  double  decomposition ; 
and  the  metalUc  arseniates  usually,  if  not  always,  by  the 
latter  method.  We  shall  describe  the  arseniates  in  the 
same  order  as  the  arsenites. 

Arseniate  qf  ammonia.— This  salt  is  prepared  by  adding 
the  alkali  to  a  rather  concentrated  solution  of  the  acid, 
until  a  precipitate  appears.  If  this  and  the  solution  be  ex- 
posed to  spontaneous  evaporation,  large  rhombic  crystals  are 
obtained.  These  crystals,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  lose 
half  of  their  base,  and  are  converted  into  biarseniate  qf 
ammonia.  When  subjected  to  distillation,  the  arseniate  of 
ammonia  decomposes  as  it  becomes  dry,  ammonia,  water, 
and  azotic  gas,  are  obtained,  and  the  arsenic  is  reduced. 

The  biarseniate  qf  ammonia  may  not  only  be  obtained, 
as  above-mentioned,  by  exposing  the  neutral  salt  to  the  air, 
but  also  by  adding  acid  to  it.  By  slow  evaporation,  large 
octahedral  crystals  are  formed:  when  heated,  it  yields  arseni- 
ous acid,  but  no  ammonia. 

Arseniate  of  potash.-^lt  may  be  procured  by  saturating 
the  acid  with  the  alkalL  It  is  an  unorystallixeable  deliques- 
cent mass,  and  may  also  be  obtained  by  ihsing  a  mixture  of 
arsenious  acid  and  hydrate  of  potash.  The  arsenious  acid 
acquires  oxygen  from  the  decomposed  water,  hydrogen  gas 
being  evolved,  and  sometimes  a  portion  of  the  arsenious  acid 
is  reduced. 

Biatseniate  qf  potash  may  be  formed  by  adding  arsenious 


acid  to  die  neutral  arseniate.  It  is  usually  {iveptfed  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  arsenious  acid  and  nitrate  of  potash. 
The  nitric  acid  yields  oxygen  to  the  arsenious,  so  as  to  con- 
vert it  into  arsenic  acid,  which  unitinc  with  the  potash,  the 
biarseniate  is  fbrmed.  The  mass,  wnen  dissolved  in  hot 
water,  yields  transparent  crystals  of  the  salt.  The  solution 
reddens  litmus  paper,  showing  the  excess  of  acid.  The  salt 
suffers  no  change  by  exposure  to  the  air:  its  taste  is  cooling 
and  saline,  somewhat  like  that  of  nitrate  of  potash.  It  con- 
sists of  two  atoms  of  arsenic  acid,  and  one  atom  of  potash. 
The  crystals  contain  water. 

The  arseniate  and  biarseniate  of  soda  are  crystallizeable 
salts,  but  which  do  not  require  any  particular  notice.  The 
earthy  arseniates  are  not  of  importance. 

Arseniate  of  barytes  and  arseniate  of  strontia  are  both 
soluble  salts :  they  are  entirely  artificial  compounds,  and 
applied  to  no  use.  With  respect  to  the  metallic  arseniates, ' 
we  have  already  stated  that  the  arseniates  of  iron  and  copper 
occur  in  Cornwall:  they  may  also  be  formed  artificially. 
The  arseniate  of  silver  is  of  a  brick-red  colour,  while,  as 
already  noticed,  the  arsenite  is  yellow.  Some  use  is  made 
of  this  difference  in  processes  for  detecting  the  presence  of 
arsenic.  Most  metalUc  arseniates  arc  insoluble  in  water, 
but  dissolved  by  acids.  As  to  the  general  properties  of 
arsenical  acids  and  salts,  we  shall  merely  remark  that  both 
the  acids  are  precipitated  yellow  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen ; 
the  arsenites  are  precipitated  yellow  by  the  salts  of  sUver, 
and  green  by  those  of  copper;  while  the  arseniates  are 
thrown  down  red  by  the  silver  salts,  and  blue  by  the  cop- 
per ones. 

ARSENIC,  DETECTION  OF.  Of  all  substances, 
arsenic  is  that  which  has  most  frequently  occasioned  death 
by  poisoning,  both  by  accident  and  design ;  we  shall  there- 
fore briefly  state  the  methods  of  ascertaining  its  presence. 

Supposing  a  white  powder  to  have  been  found  under  sus- 
picious circumstances,  the  process  to  which  it  is  to  be  sub- 
jected is  that  of  reduction  to  the  metalUc  state  and  sublima- 
tion, and  for  this  purpose  we  employ  a  small  glass  tube,  a  spirit 
lamp  and  black  nux,  or  fresh  burnt  and  powdered  charcoal. 
The  tube  should  be  thin,  closed  at  one  end,  about  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  three  to  four  inches  long ;  those 
known  by  the  name  of  test  tubes  answer  the  purpose  ex- 
tremely well.  Black  flux  is  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and 
carbonate  of  potash,  prepared  by  deflagrating  two  parts  of 
bitartrate  of  potash  and  one  part  of  nitrate  in  a  crucible.  It 
is  to  be  powdered,  and  Immediately  put  into  a  well-ttopped 
bottle  to  prevent  its  acquiring  moisture  from  the  air ;  the 
charcoal  which  it  contains  is  derived  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  tartaric  acid,  and  the  potash  from  that  of  the 
bitartrate  and  nitrate.  Mix  a  small  portion,  a  grain  or 
two,  or  even  less,  of  the  suspected  powder  with  twice  its 
quantity  of  the  black  flux,  and  convey  the  mixture  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tube  by  means  of  a  trough  of  smooth  writing 
paper,  taking  care  that  none  remain  adhering  to  the  sides 
of  the  tube.  Put  a  paper  plug  loosely  into  the  tube,  and 
twist  a  piece  of  paper  round  the  upper  end  of  it,  to  serve  as 
a  handle;  then  expose  the  mixture  to  the  flame  of  the 
spirit  lamp.  The  potash  of  the  flux  retains  the  arsenious 
acid  until  it  is  sufficiently  heated  to  be  decomposed  by  the 
charcoal.  If  the  quantity  of  arsenious  acid  be  extremely 
small,  then  it  is  better  to  dcop  it  into  the  tube,  and  to  let 
fall  a  little  powdered  charcoal  upon  it.  In  a  very  short  time 
the  charcoal  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  arsenious 
acid,  the  reduced  metal  rises  in  vapour,  and  conden»es  in 
the  upper  and  cool  part  of  the  tube :  it  has  a  metallic  ap- 
pearance, and  is  of  a  brilliant  dark  steel-grey  odour. 

Although  this  effect  may  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  arsenic,  Dr.  Turner  has  improved  upon  it  by 
showing  that  the  metal  may  be  easily  re-converted  to  arse- 
nious acid,  and  exhibit  the  characteristto  form  and  pmperties 
of  that  substance,  although  its  weight  may  not  exceed  one- 
hundredth  of  a  grain.  This  change  is  effected  by  holding 
that  part  of  the  tube  which  contains  the  arsenic  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  above  a  very  small  flame  of  the  spirit 
lamp;  the  metal  again  sublimes,  re-eombines  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  in  the  tube,  and  well-defined  crysuis  of 
arsenious  acid  are  formed. 

If  no  solid  arsenious  acid  should  be  fbund,  bnt  is  sus- 
pected to  exist  in  solution,  either  in  the  food  or  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach,  then  a  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen should  be  added  to  the  suspected  fluia,  or  a  current  of 
the  gas  should  be  passed  into  it.  This  gas  is  very  easily  pro- 
cured by  heating  powdered  sulphuj?et>  of  antimony  and 
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nmriatid  add  iH  a  flask  tonithed  with  a  bent  tube ;  or  aul- 
I^uret  of  iron  may  be  ibrmed  by  melting  in  a  crucible  a 
mixture  of  equal  weights  of  sulphur  and  iron  filing ;  this 
sulphuret  may  be  decomposed  by  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
without  heating  the  mixture.  By  the  action  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  on  Uie  arsenious  acid  a  yellow  solution  is  first 
formed,  and  by  heat,  or  after  exposure  to  the  air,  the 
•xcaas  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  got  rid  of,  and  yellow 
sulphuret  of  arsenic  is  thrown  down ;  this  is  to  be  collected, 
dried,  heated  in  the  tube  with  black  flux,  and  metallic 
arsenic  will  sublime,  as  already  described.  The  scune  treats 
ment  may  be  adopted  with  any  substance  which  may  be 
suspected  to  be  either  yellow  or  red  sulphuret  of  arsenic  (or- 
piment  or  realgar),  supposing  them  to  have  occasioned  poi- 
soning. 

If  the  suspected  liquid  be  tolerably  free  fh)m  colour,  then 
various  ttuia  tests  may  be  used  to  prove  the  presence  of 
aruenic  previous  to  the  process  of  reduction  just  described  ; 
many  of  theiie  tests  have  been  proposed,  but  there  are  two 
only  which  require  particular  notice :  these  are  the  ammo- 
niuret  of  copper  and  the  ammoniuret  of  silver.  The  former 
is  prepared  by  adding  a  solution  of  bipersulphate  of  copper 
(blue  vitriol)  to  one  of  ammonia,  nearly  as  long  as  the  alkali 
continues  to  re-dissolve  the  oxide  of  copper  at  first  precipi>- 
tated  ;  this  compound  is  of  a  well-known  azure^blue  colour, 
and  when  mixed  with  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid,  a  green 
precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  arsenite  of  copper.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  arsenious  acid,  added  to  a  solution  of  biper- 
sulphate of  copper,  occasions  no  precipitate ;  it  is  requisite 
either  that  the  arsenious  acid  should  be  combined  with  an 
alkaU,  or  ihe  oxide  of  oopper  with  ammonia,  and  the  use  of 
the  latter,  which  is  in  fact  the  ammonfuret  of  copper,  is  pro- 
bably the  best  process. 

Ammoniuret  of  silver  is  prepared  by  adding  a  pretty 
strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  a  solution  of  ammonia, 
taking  care  that  the  ammonia  is  but  slightly  in  excess; 
this  ammoniuret  is  colourless,  and  when  added  to  a  solution 
of  arsenious  acid  in  water,  a  yellow  precipitate  is  fbrmed, 
which  is  arsenite  of  diver,  and  which  becomes  dark  brown 
by  exposure  to  hght 

In  the  above  methods  of  using  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
the  oopper  and  silver  tests,  but  litde  ambigui^  can  arise. 
It  is,  however,  well  known  that  the  salts  of  cadmium  give  a 
yellow  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  but  these 
can  scarcely  be  confounded  wHh  or  mistaken  for  a  mere 
aqueous  solution  of  arsenious  acid.  The  ammoniuret  of  cop- 
per will  also  turn  jjreen  when  added  to  a  yellow  solution  of 
most  substances ;  ttiere  are,  however,  but  few  bodies  which, 
when  merely  dissolved  in  water,  will  give  a  green  pre- 
cipitate with  this  test ;  the  silver  test  may,  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  give  a  precipitate  with  muriatic  acid  and 
muriatic  salts ;  this,  however,  is  colourless,  and  insoluble  in 
nitric  acid.  If,  therefbre,  any  chloride  of  silver  should  have 
been  thrown  down  with  the  arsenite,  so  as  to  mask  the  pro- 
perties of  the  latter  by  diluting  its  yellow  tint,  add  nitric 
acid  to  the  suspected  mixture  of  cmoride  and  arsenite  of 
silver ;  the  former  will  remain  unacted  upon,  while  the  latter 
will  be  dissolved,  and  may,  by  the  cautious  addition  of  am- 
monia to  the  nitric  solution,  be  precipitated  of  its  charac- 
teristic yellow  colour. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  arsenite  of  copper  and  of 
silver,  obtained  in  the  above-mentioned  experiments,  mav, 
after  drying,  be  reduced  by  the  black  flux  in  the  mode 
already  described. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  sulphuretted  bydrogen  does  not 
precipitate  arsenious  acid  when  it  is  dissolved  in  alkali,  as 
potasn  or  soda ;  but  on  adding  a  little  acetic  acid,  so  as  to 
saturate  or  supersatumte  the  alkali,  precipitation  readily 
occurs. 

Arsenic  acid  and  arseniates  have  been  but  rarely  taken 
either  by  accident  or  design :  sulphuretted  hydrogen  throws 
down  from  a  solution  of  the  former  yellow  sulphuret  of 
arsenic,  as  with  arsenious  acid ;  but  with  ammoniuret  of 
silver  it  gives  a  peculiar  reddish  precipitate  of  arseniate  of 
silver,  which  may  be  reduced  in  the  tube  already  mentioned, 
by  means  of  black  flux.  The  biarseniates  give  imme- 
diately arseniate  of  silver  on  the  addition  of  the  ammoniuret 
of  silver ;  but  the  neutral  arseniates  require  a  little  acetic 
aeid  to  produce  this  effect. 

AR«ENIC,  MEDICAL  USES  OF.  As  metallic  ar- 
senic has  no  effect  upon  the  human  system,  we  will  confine 
our  observations  to  the  employment  and  mode  of  action  c^ 
t^e  white  oxide  or  arsenious  acid,  ana  its  compound,  the 


arsenite  of  potash.  The  characters  of  arsenious  aeid  have 
been  given  above,  but  one  remarkable  circumstance  con- 
nected with  these  requires  to  be  noticed  here :  the  degree 
of  solubility  depends  on  the  degree  of  transparency  or  opa- 
city of  the  specimen  or  portion  employed.  For  example, 
1000  parts  of  boiling  water  dissolve  97  parts  of  the  trans- 
parent acid,  retaining  only  18  parts  when  cold;  but  an 
equal  quantity  of  water  will  dissolve  115  parts  of  the  opaque 
variety,  and  retain  29  parts  when  cold,  the  remaining  parts 
being  precipitated.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the 
strength  of  a  solution  must  vary  with  the  kind  of  specimen 
employed. 

The  precise  character  of  the  taste  of  white  arsenic  is  a 
matter  of  dispute ;  it  is  generally  said  to  be  acrid  and  corro- 
sive, followed  by  an  impression  of  sweetness ;  but  Dr.  Gor- 
don states,  that  it  is  at  first  always  sweet,  but  afterwards 
somewhat  acid.  (Gordon,  Dissert,  fnaug,  de  Arsenico^ 
Edinb.  1814,  p.  9 ;  Edinburgh  Msdical  am  Surgical  Jour- 
nal, vol.  xi.  p.  134.) 

The  white  oxide  of  arsenic  being  so  often  employed  for 
the  destruction  of  hun^an  life,  a  dread  of  it  exisU  not 
only  among  the  unprofessional  part  of  the  community,  but 
even  among  medical  men,  wbicn  has  caused  it  to  be  less 
tried,  and  its  modes  of  action  less  studied,  than  most  other 
medicinal  agents  of  the  Materia  Medica.  That  it  laboura 
under  a  most  unjust  opprobrium  cannot  be  doubted,  for  it  is 
not  so  poisonous  as  many  other  articles  firequently  used, 
such  as  prussic  acid  and  strychnia,  while  its  curative  influ- 
ence is  certainly  very  great.  If  a  small  quantity,  such  as 
^th  or  y^th  of  a  grain  be  swallowed,  in  about  a  quarter  ofan 
hoiur  the  individual  experiences  an  agreeable  sensation  of 
comfort  and  warmth  about  the  stomach,  which  gradually 
extends  itself  over  the  whole  of  the  abdomen.  The  appetite 
and  thirst  are  moderately  increased,  the  secretion  of  urine 
becomes  more  abundant,  and  the  evacuations  fh>m  the  in- 
testines  often  more  frequent,  and  of  a  pulpy  or  pappy  cha- 
racter. From  the  intestinal  canal  the  peculiar  action  pro- 
pagates itself  over  the  whole  system.  The  heat  of  the 
suHaoe  is  augmented,  and  the  increased  temperature  is 
experienced  particularly  about  the  Ibiehead  and  eyebrows, 
and  the  skin  is  bedewed  with  a  breaUiing  perspiration. 
At  the  same  time  an  increased  strength  and  fiiequenoy  ot 
puke  is  felt  The  whole  muscular  system  acquires  encv^y 
and  elasticity;  the  involuntary  muscles  espeeially  become 
more  powerftil  and  vigorous  in  their  action ;  the  respiration 
is  gently  aco^rated.  The  nervous  ^stem  partakes  of  the 
impulse  communicated  to  the  frame,  and  the  spirits  as  well 
as  the  courage  of  the  individual  rise,  liveliness  and  regu- 
lanty  characterising  ^e  whole  fimctionB  of  the  system. 

That  the  white  oxide  of  arsenic  is  a  tonic,  therefore,  is 
sufficiently  clear ;  and  that  its  employment  in  such  doses  as 
we  have  stated  is  not  only  safe  but  benefldsd,  may  be  satis- 
factorily proved.  Not  only  are  old  wom-out  horses  endowed 
with  new  vigour,  improved  appetite,  &c.  by  its  use,  but 
pigeons  to  which  this  article  is  given  show  greater  aroetite 
and  liveliness  than  others  without  it ;  and  m  Upper  Styria 
the  peasantry  use  it  as  a  seasoning  wifli  many  articles  of 
food,  such  as  cheese. 

It  will  not,  we  trust,  be  supposed  that,  by  bringing  for- 
ward these  facts  and  statements,  we  desire  to  lead  any  one 
to  make  a  hasty  or  inconsiderate  use  of  this  very  powerful 
agent  We  only  wish  to  show  that  much  prejudice  exists 
against  it,  in  order  that,  when  circumstances  seem  to  require 
its  use,  medical  men  may  not  be  deterred  from  employing 
it,  fVom  ignorance  of  its  qualities,  nor  have  to  encounter  un- 
necessary difficulties  from  the  objections  of  others.  That 
oxide  of  arsenic  mav  accumulate  in  the  system,  or  may  give 
rise  to  slow  poisoning,  cannot  be  questioned ;  but  if  exhi- 
bited in  q)propriate  cases,  the  morbid  state  of  the  system 
seems  to  act  as  an  antidote  to  it,  just  as  it  acts  as  an  anti- 
dote to  the  disease,  health  being  the  result  of  their  neu- 
tralizing power.  Every  medical  practitioner  knows  what 
large  doses  of  opium  may  be  given  with  safety  and  benefit 
in  tetanus  and  some  other  mseases:  it  has  been  stated, 
under  Antimony,  that  very  large  doses  of  tartrite  of  anti- 
mony can  be  borne  in  certain  states  of  tiie  system ;  and 
in  the  West  Indies,  during  the  State  of  insensibility  follow^ 
ing  the  bite  of  a  snake  caUed  the  coluber  carinatus,  eight 
grains  of  the  white  oxide  of  arsenic  and  eighty  drops  of 
tincture  of  opium  have  been  given  in  the  course  of  four 

1'  hours,  that  is,  one  sprain  every  half  hour,  with  the  best 
effect  (See  Paper  by  Mr.  Ireland,  in  Medico-Chir.  Trans,, 
vol.  ii.  p.  393  J  ^  I 
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iKThite  oxide  of  anenio  is  not  often  given  m  the  solid 
Ibrm,  nor,  owing  to  ite  variable  aolubUity,  ia  the  solution 
ft«quently  employed  :  the  form  most  generally  chosen  is 
*  that  of  its  dbmbination  with  potass,  or  arsemte  of  potws ; 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  Uquar  arsenieahs  of  the  London 
PharmacopoBia,  in  the  preparation  of  which  the  quantity  of 
potass  is  scaroely  sufficient  to  saturate  the  whole  of  the  acid, 
some  of  which  must  consequently  remain  free  in  solution, 
or  be  deposited.  Before  the  regular  introduction  of  this 
into  medical  practice,  it  had  long  been  employed  in  Lincoln- 
shire for  the  cure  of  intermittents,  under  the  name  of  the 
TMtele»»  Ague  Drop» ;  and  from  having  been  introduced 
into  practice  by  Dr.  Fowler,  it  is  frequently  called  Fowlers 
Solution,  It  IS  never  given  in  larger  quantity  than  three 
or  five  drops,  and  should  always  be  taken  about  Imlf  an 
hour  after  a  meal,  to  prevent  it  coming  into  direct  or  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  inner  coat  of  the  stomach. 

Being  considered  eminently  an  anti-periodic  [see  Aoub, 
vol.  L  p.  226],  it  has  been  used  in  most  diseases  which  par- 
take of  a  periodic  character ;  the  chief  of  these  we  shall  here 
notice,  alcmg  with  two  or  three  others  not  possessed  of  a 
periodic  character.  It  is  most  frequently  employed  in  inter- 
mittent fevers :  the  greatest  advantage  is  derived  from  it 
in  the  tertian  and  quartan  forms,  the  quotidian  often  resist- 
ing tiiL  and  all  other  remedies.  Ito  beneficial  effects  may 
be  increased  by  giving  calomel  first ;  cinchona  bark  may  be 
gi^n  also  during  the  employment  of  arsenical  medicines, 
but  it  should  rauier  be  alternated  with  them  than  given 
at  the  same  thne ;  oertoinly  they  should  not  be  given  in  the 
aame  formula  or  prescription,  though,  if  the  patient  be  very 
weak,  other  tonics  may  be  given  along  with  them.  Opium 
it  sometimes  advantageously  given  along  with  them,  but  it 
should  be  employed  in  very  small  quantity. 

It  has  sometimes  been  given  m  remittento,  which  ap- 
proached nearly  to  the  character  of  intermittents. 

In  rheumatic  cases  it  has  been  used,  and  is  most  success- 
M  when  the  pains  are  markedly  periodic,  or  true  to  a  parti- 
cular hour  in  thcdr  return.  It  is  equally  applicable  whether 
tiioM  be  general  or  local,  as  in  some  rheumatic  affections  of 
the  eye.  (See  Travers  On  Dieeasee  of  the  Eye,)  In  no- 
dosities of  the  bones  from  rheumatism  it  is  also  very  valu- 
able. 

In  some  affections,  more  especially  of  the  nervous  system, 
iudh  as  tic  dnhureuXt  and  other  neuralgic  pains,  it  is  usefuL 
In  earcUa/gia,  or  heartburn,  when  chronic,  if  combined  with 
belladonna,  it  often  affords  speedy  and  lasdng  relief.  It 
has  sometimes  been  advantageously  employed  in  hooping- 
cough,  angina  pectoris,  epilepsy,  and  chorea,  when  tonics 
were  reouured.  In  some  chronic  nervous  affections  of  the 
mental  faculties  it  ha^  been  found  useful,  such  as  melan- 
cholia and  hypochondriasis.  And  in  hydrophobia,  tetanus, 
and  the  bites  of  serpents,  it  is  certeinly  more  valuaUe  than 
any  other  means  we  are  acquainted  with. 

In  cancer  it  has  been  employed  both  internally  and  ex- 
ternally ;  the  form  generally  used  in  the  latter  way  is  the 
pBte  argenicalet  but  it  is  not  free  from  danger,  und  requires 
great  caution.  Its  internal  employment  has  been  mostly  in 
cases  where  it  depends  upon  constitutional  rather  Uian  local 
canses ;  but  if  hectic  fever  be  present,  it  will  do  more  harm 
than  good.  It  seems  to  be  of  more  service  in  cancer  of  the 
Up  and  foce  than  in  affections  of  the  glands,  as  the  mamm» 
or  testicles.  In  cutaneous  diseases,  such  as  lepra  and  ele- 
phantiasis, it  is  often  serviceable,  and  its  beneficial  action 
may  be  increased  by  giving  ^Quor  potasea  along  with  it 

We  hold  that  the  previous  failure  of  other  and  more  com- 
mon remedies  is  a  sufficient  justification  of  the  employment, 
with  due  caution,  of  arsenic  in  any  of  these  diseases. 

In  case  of  an  over-dose,  or  of  intentional  poisoning  by 
arsenic  it  is  proper  that  we  should  indicate  an  antidote,  and 
point  out  the  mode  of  treating  such  a  casualty.  Both  these 
are  difficult.  First  then,  in  the  case  of  a  substance  so 
sparingly  soluble,  we  cannot  see  how  the  stomach-pump  is 
likely  to  be  of  service ;  more  especially  as  the  white  oxide 
either  adheres  firmly  to  the  inner  coat  of  the  stomach,  or 
gets  imbedded  in  its  substance.  A  more  rational  plan  is 
to  ipve  a  large  quantity  of  lime-water,  cold,  as  the  arsenite 
of  lime  is  almost  insoluble,  and  nearly  inert  After  that,  an 
emetic  of  sulphate  of  line  (3  i  in  a  pint  of  distilled  water); 
then  copious  draughts  of  oil  (castor  oil  if  possible)  or  milk. 
After  which  the  case  must  be  treated  on  general  prin- 
ciples.   [See  Antidotbs,  PoisonsJ 

ARSENICAL  MINERALS.  Those  minerals  m  which 
arsenic  acts  the  part  of  the  electro-negative  element  may  be 


considered  as  formmg  a  mineralogical  HmHj  or  data,  ac- 
cording to  the  new  chemical  arrangement  ot  Berzelius. 
This  family  comprehends  four  genera,  a  tabular  view  of  the 
principal  species  of  each  of  which  is  here  given: — 

First  genus. 
Species.    Metallic,  or  native  arsenic 

Second  genus  (metallic  arsenureto). 
First  species.    Octahedral  cobalt  pyrites :  speiskobalt  of  the 

Germans. 
Second. species.    Hexahedral  cobalt  pyrites :  kobaltelanx. 
Third  species.    Copper  nickel :  arsenuret  of  nickel :  pris- 
matic nickel  pyrites. 
Fourth  species.    Arsenical  silver :  bctahedral  antimony  of 
Jameson :    silberspeisglanz    of   Hausmann  : 
antimonial  silver  of  PhiUips. 
Fifth  species.    Arsenuret  of  bismuth. 
Sixth  species.     Axotomous  arsenical  pyrites  (Moha). 
Seventh  species.      Prismatic  arsenical    pyrites    (Mohs)  : 
mispickel  (Phillips) :  arsenikkies. 
Third  genus. 
Species.     White  arsenic,  or  arsenious  acid. 

Fourth  genus  (compounds  of  arsenic  acid). 
First  species.    Pharmacolite :  arseniate  of  lime. 
Second  species.    Cobalt  bloom. 
Third  species.    Nickel  ochre. 
Fourth  series.    Scorodite :  martial  arseniate  of  copper  from 

Cornwall. 
Fifth  species.    Olivenite :  of  this  there  are  two  species,  the 
one  crystallized  in  the  right,  the  other  in  the 
oblique,  prismatic  system. 
Sixth  species.    Euchlore  mica  (Mohs) :  rhombohedral  arse- 
niate of  copper  (Phillips)  :  kupierghmmer. 
Seventh  species.    Cube  ore :  hexahedral  liriconite :  arse- 
niate of  iron. 
Eighth  species.    Rhombohedral  lead  spar. 

In  addition  to  the  minerals  classed  in  the  above  genera, 
several  other  substances  contain  arsenic,  acting»bowever,  as 
the  electro-positive  element ;  consequently  such  compounds 
do  not  obtain  a  place  here :  of  these  there  are  but  two  parti- 
cularly worthy  of  our  attention,  namely,  orpimeot  and 
realgar,  both  of  which  are  sulphurets  of  arsenic  in  definite, 
but  different  proportions.  These  minerals,  a  more  parti- 
cular description  of  which  will  be  found  in  their  proper 
place,  are  obtained  of  great  purity  from  China  and  Persia^ 
and  afford  a  valuable  and  beautiful  pigment 

The  ^^logical  position  of  arsenical  minerals  \&  confined 
to  primitive  districts,  where  they  occur  in  metal  life/ous 
veins,  usually  associated  with  metallic  sulphurets,  to  which 
the  arsenurets  have  considerable  analogy.  The  only  genu& 
which  has  been  found  in  any  quantity  is  the  second,  the 
most  abundant  species  of  which  are  the  arsenureto  of  cobalt, 
nickel,  and  iron,  which  are  found  both  in  veins  and  beds. 
The  fourth  genus  appears  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere  on  the  arsenureto ;  they  occur  frequently  in 
union  with  the  phosphates,  with  which  they  are  isoroor- 
phous ;  consequently  the  phosphoric  acid  is  frequently  more 
or  less  replaced  by  the  arsenic,  or  the  reverse. 

The  arsenic  contained  in  any  mineral  may,  in  general,  be 
readily  detected  by  the  blow-pipe,  owing  to  the  charac- 
teristic odour  of  the  vapour  of  roetollic  arsenic.  In  per- 
forming this  operation  it  is  necessarv  to  be  careful  to  submit 
the  mineral  to  the  interior  or  deoxidizing  flame,  or,  in  order 
to  ensure  the  reduction  of  the  metal  more  completely,  it  is 
advisable  to  add  a  small  quantity  of  the  powder  of  charcoal-; 
this  reduction  to  the  metallic  stete  is  essential,  for  it  is  the 
vapour  not  of  the  white,  but  only  of  the  metallic  arsenic,, 
which  possesses  the  peculiar  smell  of  garlic.  If  the  mineral 
be  from  its  colour  su8pecte<l  to  be  orpiment  or  realgar,  it 
must  be  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  black  flux  in  a 
glass  matrass  and  heated  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  by 
which  the  arsenic  will  be  liberated,  and  a  sulphurct  of 
potassium  formed. 

Native  arsenic  is  usually  found  in  veins,  accompanied  by 
sulphur  and  sulphurets ;  it  occurs  massive,  also  in  reticu- 
lated and  stalactitic  shapes,  and  of  a  curved  lamellar  com- 
position, exceedingly  like  the  layers  of  an  onion.  When 
fractured,  the  new  surface  presents  a  metallic  lustre  and  a. 
tin-white  colour,  which,  however,  soon  tarnishes,  becoming 
a  very  dark  gray.  It  is  brittle,  has  the  specific  gravity^ 
5.766,  and  its  hardness  \&  3.5. 

According  to  Mohs,  it  is  fireouently  met  with  in  the 
mines  of  Annabertr*  Schneeberg,  Marienberg,  and  Freiba^ 
in  Saxony ;  at  Joachimsdiale  in  Bohemia,  at  Andreasber^ 
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in  th6  Harz,  in  'he  Black  Forest,  in  Alsace,  at  Allettiont  in 
Dauphiny,  at  Kon^berg  in  Norway,  at  Kapnik  in  Tran- 
sylvania, and  in  beds  at  Orawitza  in  the  Bannat  of  Temes- 
war. 

The  second  genus  presents  us  with  a  very  valuable  series 
of  minerals,  owing  to  properties  of  the  metals  with  which 
the  arsenic  is  combined.  The  first  three  species  will  be 
described  under  the  heads  of  Cobalt  Pyritss  and  Copper 
Nickel.  The  arsenical  silver,  which  constitutes  the  fourth 
species,  has  not  been  sufficiently  investigated.  Professor 
Hausmann  considers  it  as  a  more  or  less  intimate  mixture 
of  prismatic  arsenical  pyrites  with  antimonial  silver,  a  con^ 
pound,  according  to  Klaproth,  of  1 6  to  24  parts  of  antimony 
and  84  to  76  of  silver.  The  same  chemist  states  96  parts 
of  arsenical  silver  to  contain  of 

Arsenic 35 

Antimony         ....  4 

Silver 12.75 

Iron 44*25 

Many  mineralogists,  on  the  other  hand,  consider  the 
antimonial  and  the  arsenical  silver  varieties  of  the  same 
species.  The  first  of  these  occurs  in  crystals  and  in  granular 
masses ;  the  latter  possesses  a  curved  lamellar  composition 
of  thin  crystalline  plates.  They  both  readily  tarnish,  and 
assume  a  dark  gray  colour.  The  specific  gravity  has  been 
stated  by  Haiiy^t  9.446,  by  Klaprolh  at  9.82.  The  anti- 
monial silver  is  found  in  veins  at  Altwolfai^h  in  Fiirstenberg, 
and  at  Andreasberg  in  the  Harz  ;  the  arsenical  in  variouL 
mines  in  the  Harz,  at  Guadalcanal  in  Spain,  and  also  in 
Herland  mine,  Cornwall,  &c.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
mention  that  this  mineral,  when  found  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity, is  highly  valuable  for  metallurgic  purposes. 

Axotomous  arsenical  pyrites  is  a  compound  of  arsenic 
and  iron,  occurring  in  beds  of  prismatic  iron,  and  also  in 
primitive  mountains,  accompanied  by  cobalt  and  nickel,  at 
Schladning  in  Styria.     Its  specific  gravity  is  7.228. 

Prismatic  arsenical  pyrites,  described  by  some  mine- 
ralogists under  the  name  of  mispickel,  is  composed,  accord- 
ing to  the  analysis  of  Stromeyer,  of 

Iron 36.04 

Arsenic       .         .         .         •         42.88 
Sulphur       .         .         .         ,         21.08 
Berzeliut  considers  it  to  be  a  definite  chemical  compound, 
expressed  by  the  following  formula : — 

on  the  suppositi(^  that  the  atomic  weight  of  arsenic  is  37*7, 
and  in  his  own  notation. 

This  mineral  possesses  a  tin-white  colour  and  a  metallic 
lustre.  The  specific  gravity. is  6.127,  and  its  hardness  6. 
It  occurs  massive,  and  also  crystallized  in  the  system  of  the 
right  rhombic  prism ;  crystals  are  seen  in  many  modifications 
of  this  system ;  they  admit  of  cleavage  in  planes  parallel  to 
the  faces  of  a  prism,  whose  angles  are  1 11^  12'  and  68^48', 
which  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  the  fundamental  form. 
This  mineral  is  found  commonly  in  most  of  the  localities 
of  arsenical  minerals,  associated  with  ores  of  silver,  lead, 
and  tin,  both  in  veins  and  beds.  It  is  a  product  of  almost 
every  mine  of  Cornwall,  as  well  as  those  of  Saxony,  &c. 
Some  s})ecimens  contain  silver,  of  which  the  principal  are 
found  at  Braunsdorf  near  Freiberg,  in  veins  of  quartz, 
traversing  mica-slate. 

White  arsenic,  ^hich  constitutes  the  third  genus,  is 
found  crystallized  in  octahedrons,  and  also  in  botryoidal  and 
stalactitic  forms,  frequently  pulverulent.  It  occurs  in  me- 
tallic veins,  and  probably  is  the  product  of  the  decompo- 
sition of  other  minerals.  The  lustre  is  vitreous,  and  colour 
white,  with  a  slight  degree  of  transparency.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  3.698.  It  is  readily  recognised  by  its  behaviour 
in  the  blow-pipe :  if  alone,  being  volatilized  ;  if  on  charcoal, 
being  volatilized  with  the  production  of  the  garlic  odour. 

The  general  characters  of  the  fourth  genus  have  already 
been  given ;  the  species  will  be  described  in  their  alpha- 
betical order. 

ARSE'NIUS,  the  son  of  Michael  Apostolius,  a  Greek 
man  of  letters  of  the  fifteenth  centur]^,  who,  being  exiled 
from  Greece,  lied  to  Italy,  where  he  eijoyed  for  some  time 
the  patronage  of  Cardiiuil  Bessarion.  Having  lost  his 
favour,  he  went  to  Crete,  and  gained  his  livelinood  as  a 
transcriber  of  manuscripts.  Arsenius  was  bom  in  that  island 
towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  lived  at  Rome 
in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  who  made  him  archbishop  of 
Malvasia,  or  MoBemba«ia,  a  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 


Morea,  not  very  far  from  the  promontory  of  St  Angelo.  Ho 
published  a  collection  of  Greek  apophthegms  of  remarkable 
men.  (Prtgclara  Dicta  Philosophorum,  Imperatorwn,  ac 
Poetarum,  ab  Arserdo  Monembasue  ArcMepUcnpo  coUecta. 
Rom.  1523.  Calliergi.)  He  also  published  Scholia  on  the 
first  seven  plays  of  Euripides,  taken  partly  from  Moscho- 
pulus,  Lascaris,  and  Thomas  Magister — partly  from  earlier 
sources.  Venet.  1534.  This  work  was  dedicated  to  Pope 
Paul  III.,  whose  friendship  he  possessed.  The  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death  do  not  appear  to  be  known.  Having  become 
a  member  of  the  Roman,  he  was  excommunicated  by  the 
Greek,  church,  and  his  crodulous  countrymen  believed  that 
his  dead  body  was  taken  possession  of  and  animated  by  a 
demon.  [Fabric.  BibL  Gr„  vol.  i.,  p.  655, 6 ;  vol.  x.,  p.  222  and 
491,  &c.    See  Bayle  also.] 

ARSI'NOE,  a  daughter  of  Ptolemy  L,  son  of  Lagus, 
king  of  Egypt,  and  of  Berenice,  was  married  to  Lysima- 
chus,  king  of  Thrace,  then  so  far  advanced  in  years  that  his 
eldest  son,  Agathocles,  had  already  espoused  Lysandra,  the 
half-sister  of  Arsinoe.  This  marriage  was  by  no  means  a 
source  of  happiness  to  Lysimachus.  Arsinoe,  fearing  lest 
her  children  should  be  exposed  to  the  violence  of  Agathocles 
on  the  death  of  her  husband,  prevailed  on  him  to  consent 
to  the  death  of  Agathocles,  and  Lysimachus  found  himself 
involved  in  war  with  Seleucus  in  consequence  of  this  atro- 
cious proceeding.  One  report  was,  that  Arsinoe  caused 
Agathocles  to  be  put  to  death,  because  he  had  declined  her 
proposals.  (Pausan.  i.  10.  Justin,  xvii.  1.)  Lysimachus 
fell  in  battle  in  Asia,  and  his  kingdom  of  Macedonia  was 
taken  possession  of  by  Seleucus.  Seven  months  afterwards 
Seleucus  was  assassinated  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  the  elder 
brother  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  also  treacherously  put 
to  death  the  two  children  of  his  half-sister,  Arsinoe,  after  he 
had  inveigled  her  into  a  marriage  with  him.  Their  mother 
he  banished  to  the  island  of  Samothrace.  (Justin,  xxiv.  3.) 
So  far  is  Justin's  story.  Arsinoli  would  appear  to  ha^e 
remained  at  Samothrace  till  she  was  summoned  to  Egypt, 
to  become  the  second  wife  of  her  brother,  Ptolemy  II.  Phi- 
ladelphus, king  of  that  country,  who  reigned  from  b.c.  284 
to  246.  This  was  the  first  example  of  an  unnatural  custom 
which  prevailed  among  the  Greek  kings  of  Egypt,  the 
origin  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  account  for.  Though  Arsi- 
noe was  now  far*  advanced  in  years,  she  was  much  beloved 


[BriUMtUL    Gold.] 

by  her  brother,  and  he  called  one  of  the  districts  of  Egypt 
by  her  name.  The  arehitect  Dinocrates  was  employed  by 
Ptolemy  to  erect  a  temple  to  her  honour,  and  he  intended 
it  should  be  arohed  with  loadstones,  so  that  her  statue,  made 
of  iron,  might  have  the  appearance  of  beiyg  suspended  in 
the  air.  "Hie  death  of  the  architect  prevented  its  comple- 
tion. We  thus  find  that  the  Mohammedans  of  Medini^ 
were  not  the  first  to  whom  this  strange  idea  had  occurred, 
(Plin.  xxxiv.  14.) 

Strabo  (x.  460)  attributes  to  this  Arsinoe  the  founding  of 
a  city  called  by  her  own  name  on  the  banks  of  the  Achelous, 
in  iEtolia.  (See  Steph.  Byzant.)  This  fact,  if  true,  will 
tend  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  the  Arsinoe,  the  vif©  of  Lysi? 
machus,  being  afterwards  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus ; 
the  strange  smventures  of  her  life,  and  the  confusion  in  this 
period  of  history,  render  it  very  difficult  to  believe  all  the 
history  of  Arsinoe,  as  it  is  given  by  the  various  authorities. 

A  statue  of  Arsinoe  existed  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias  (i.  8).  The  beautiful  medal  of  Arsinoe,  which  we 
have  given,  with  a  cornucopia  on  the  reverse,  confirms  what 
Athenaous  says  (xi.  chap.  1 3),  *  that  the  kind  of  cup  or 
drinking  vessel  called  Rhuton  ipvTbv)  was  first  devihcd  by 
Ptolemv  Philadelphus  as  an  ornament  for  the  statues  of 
Arsinoe ;  which  had  in  the  left  hand  a  cup  of  this  kind 
filled  with  the  firuits  of  the  earth,  by  which  was  indicated 
that  this  horn  is  more  fertile  than  that  of  Amalthfea.* 

ARSINOE,  a  daughter  of  Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace, 
was  the  first  wife  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (according  to 
the  opinion  of  some  critics),  by  whom  she  had  three  children 
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Ptolemy,  Lyiiiiiiu)hufi,  and  Berenice.  But  it  would  appear 
from  PausaniHs  (L  7)  that  thia  Arsinoe  was  the  second  wifa 
Suspecting  that  she  was  plotting  against  his  life,  Ptolemy 
banished  her  toCoptos,  or  some  city  of  the  Thebais.  (Sohol. 
Theocr.xvii.  198.)  It  is  probable  that  she  escaped  and  fled 
to  Cyrene,  where  she  was  received  with  much  kindness  by 
its  king,  Magas,  who  was  the  half-brother  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
ladelphus.  Magas  mai'ried  her,  and  adopted  her  daughter, 
Berenice.  To  put  an  end  to  the  quarrel  existing  between 
Ptolemy  and  himself,  they  agreed  that  Berenice  should 
marry  the  son  of  Ptolemy,  who  was,  as  far  as  we  can  under- 
stand the  confused  statement  of  Justin,  her  own  brother ; 
but  the  death  of  Magas  put  an  end  to  the  negotiations,  and 
her  mother  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Demetrius,  son  of  De- 
metrius  Poliorcetes,  whom  she  summoned  from  Macedonia 
for  this  purpose.  Demetrius,  on  his  arrival,  according  to 
Justin,  gave  his  affections  to  Arsino^,  instead  of  her  daughter, 
which  led  to  his  assassination,  and  the  marriage  of  Berenice 
and  Ptolemy  III.,  by  which  the  kingdoms  of  Cyrene  and 
Bgypt  were  agam  united.  (See  Justin,  xxvi.  3.)  There  is 
great  ditiioulty  in  identifying  this  Arsinoe,  and  much  dif- 
ference of  opmion  on  the  subject.  (See  Sohlosser,  Th.  ii. 
Abth.  I) 

ARSINOE,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  III.  Euergetes,  was 
married  to  her  brother,  Ptolemy  IV.  Philopator:  she  is 
called  Eurydice  by  Justin,  and  the  Cleopatra  of  Livy 
(xxvii.  4.)  seems  to  be  no  other  than  Arsinofe'.  She  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Rhaphia,  a  city  not  far  from  Gaza 
in  Palestine,  fought  between  her  husband  and  Antiochus 
the  Great,  b.  c.  91 7,  and  is  said  to  have  contributed  not  a 
little  to  gain  the  victory.  [See  ANTiocnrs.]  Ptolemy 
afterwards,  seduced  bv  the  charms  of  Agathoclea,  ordered 
Arsinoe  to  be  put  to  death,  (Justin,  xxx.  1.  Polyb.  xv.  33.) 

ARSI'NOE,  the  name  of  a  city  in  Egypt,  at  the  head  of 
the  western  branch  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  near  the  termina- 
tion of  the  canal  which  unites  the  Red  Sea  and  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Nile:  its  narao,  which  was  derived  fVom 
Arsinoe  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  appears  to  have 
been  afterwards  changed  to  Cleopatris.  The  modem  site 
of  Suez  must  correspond  pretty  nearly  to  that  of  Arsinoe. 
(Strabo,  xvi.  769.) 

ArsinoS  was  also  the  name  of  a  notne^  or  one  of  the 
antient  provincial  divisions  of  Egypt  which  corresponds  to 
the  modern  Faioum.  This  province,  and  the  chief  town  in 
it,  derived  their  name  from  the  Arsinoe  just  mentioned. 
The  old  name  of  the  town  was  the  *  City  of  Crocodiles,'  this 
animal  being  highly  reverenced  there,  as  we  learn  from 
Strabo,  an  eye-witness  (p.  811). 

Arsinol,  a  name  given  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  in 
honour  of  his  wife,  to  Patara  in  Lycia,  af^er  he  had  re- 
paired that  city :  but  the  old  name'soon  prevailed,  and  the 
new  one  was  disused.    (Strabo,  p.  666.) 

Two  cities  in  the  island  of  Cyprus  were  also  called 
Arsinoe.     (See  the  article  Arsinoe  in  Stephan.  Byzant.) 

The  name  Arsinoe^  occurs  in  Egyptian  Aonetic  characters 
at  Gan,  Edfd,  and  Dakk6. 

The  fact  of  so  many  places  being  called  by  this  name, 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  medals  of  the'  first  Arsinog, 
helps  to  fill  up  t\m  blanks  in  the  history  of  this  period. 

Arsis  iapmc,  elevation)  is  a  technical  terra  in  antient 
music  and  antient  metrics.  In  the  latter  it  denotes  that 
elevation  of  the  voice  which  we  now  call  metrical  accentua- 
tion ;  but  whether  it  consists  in  a  higher  musical  note,  a 
greater  volume,  or  greater  duration  of  sound,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  in  all  the  three  combined,  is  matter  of  dispute. 
The  musician  is  said  to  have  stmck  the  ground  with  his 
foot  to  mark  the  arsis,  and  hence  the  Latin  term  icttcs 
(stroke)  has  been  used  in  the  same  sense.  The  arsis  is 
opposed  to  the  thesis  (0E<rtf)  or  depression  of  the  voice,  the 
precise  meaning  of  which  is  of  course  subject  to  the  same 
ambi^ity.  The  order  in  which  the  arsis  and  thesis  recur, 
constitutes  the  law  of  any  verse  or  metre.  It  must  be  re- 
collected, however,  that  although  only  two  terms  are  used, 
yet  one  arsis  may  be  more  energetic  than  another,  one  thesis 
weaker  than  another.  Thus  in  the  ordinary  iambic  mea- 
sure of  six  feet,  there  are  six  places  marked  by  the  arsis, 
vi«.,  every  even  syllable,  the  second,  fourth,  &o. ;  but  the 
stronffer  arsis  attaches  itself  to  the  second,  sixth,  and  tenth. 
The  Latin  writers  on  metrics  accordingly  called  the  verso 
we  are  speaking  of  sixfold  (senarius),  while  the  Greeks 
applied  to  it  the  name  of  a  triple  metre  (trimeter),  the 
former  including  every  arsis,  the  latter  only  those  which 
are  more  marked. 


Bentley,  fi>Uowin|^  tiie  Greek  principle,  hafl  imerted  only 
three  accents  in  his  edition  of  Terence,  yet  he  wa«  fully 
aware,  and  often  speaks  of  the  arsis  upon  the  fourth- 
and  eighth  syllables,  if  not  the  twelfth  also.  The  German 
editors  of  Plautue  have,  for  the  most  part,  followed  his 
example.  Ad  attention  to  the  difference  of  power  in  the 
stronger  and  weaker  arsis  is  important  for  another  reason. 
After  the  stronger  arsis*  the  thesis  must  be  very  weak  to 
mark  the  contrast,  while  after  the  other  there  may  be  ad- 
mitted even  a  long  syllable,  provided  it  has  not  also  the 
accent.  The  laws  of  the  iambic,  trochaic,  Sapphic  metres, 
&c.,  will  afford  examples.  In  many  metres,  certain  varia- 
tions in  the  place  of  the  arsis  are  not  merely  permitted,  but 
even  desirable,  at  least  in  poems  of  any  length.  In  our  own 
iambic  metre  of  five  feet,  commonly  called  the  heroic  verse, 
the  arsis  is  often  found  upon  the  first  instead  of  the  second 
syllable.  Again,  in  the  hexameter  of  Homer,  the  dactylic 
arsis,  or  the  arsis  followed  by  two  depressions,  is  the  pre- 
vailing law ;  whereas  in  the  Latin  hexameter,  in  addition  to 
the  pure  dactylic  rhythm,  we  find  a  large  proportion  of  lines 
in  which  there  is  an  approach  to  an  iambic  rhvthro  at  the 
beginning  of  a  line,  as  in  the  second  verse  of  tke  JSnetd—^ 

**  lUtliam  fSfcto  pr<SAi]^f  |  Lavlnaquev^t." 

Perhaps  this  variety  may  have  been  more  pleasing  to  the 
Roman  ear.  as  it  is  certainly  more  common  in  Latin  hex- 
ameters, from  an  old  attachment  to  the  Satuniian  verse,  in 
which  the  iambic  cadence  commences,  and  the  trochaic 
terminates  the  line  ;  or,  in  other  words,  perhaps  the  LaUn 
hexameter  may  be  a  compromise  between  the  Greek  hex- 
ameter and  the  Latin  Saturnian.  A  metre  in  which  the 
arsis  is  very  commonly  misplaced  by  the  English  reader  is 
the  Sapphic,  the  true  melody  of  which  runs  ttius : — 


^.v  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

^    V    X    V    ^    V 
^    X    X    V    ^ 


^  >%  X  v% 


where  ^  and  ^  mark  respectively  the  stronger  and  weaker 
arsis;  v  the  thesis;  whereas  the  ordinary  English  into- 
nation is 

&c. ;  and  thus  a  melody,  which  by  Horace  was  selected  as 

Culiarly  adapted  to  the  solemnity  of  the  reMgious  hymn, 
been  degraded  by  the  English  into  the  fit  vehicle  of 
burlesque  and  ridicule.  An  example  may  be  seen  in  the 
pseudo- Sapphic  ode  on  a  Knife-grinder' in  the  Antijcxobin, 
[See  Prosody,  Accent.] 

ARSIS  and  THESIS,  in  music,  th6  rising  and  felling 
of  the  hand  in  beating  time,  ftom  &p9m,  raising j  and  dltrtg, 
depressing.  These  terms  were  also  used  by  composers  who 
lived  in  Sie  dark  ages  of  music,  to  express  the  inversion  of 
a  subject.  Per  arsin  is,  when  the  air,  or  counterpoint, 
descends  from  acute  to  grave ;  Per  thesin  is,  when  it  ascends 
from  grave  to  acute. 

ARSON  (from  ardeo,  to  bum),  in  the  technical  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  at  common  law,  signified  the  offence  of  vo- 
luntarily and  maliciously  burning  the  house  of  another. 
This  offence  always  amounted  to  felony  by  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, and  was  punishable  with  death.  But  in  order  to 
constitute  burning  a  felony  at  common  law,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  the  building  destroyed  should  be  a  dwelling- 
house,  or  a  part  of  it,  or  at  least  some  of  the  buildings  at- 
tached to  it.  The  property  destroyed  must  also  have  been 
in  the  possession  (stwiurej  of  some  other  person  than  the 
supposed  offender  at  the  time  of  the  fact  committed.  On 
these  grounds,  and  on  account  of  the  obscure  phraseology 
of  several  statutes,  nice  and  doubtful  questions  constantly 
arose  upon  the  trial  of  persons  charged  with  arson,  both  with 
respect  to  the  nature  of  the  buildings  destroyed,  and  the 
character  of  the  possession  of  the  proprietor.  These  ambi- 
guities were  removed  by  a  recent  statute  (7  and  8  Gteo.  IV. 
c.  30.  sec.  2.),  by  which  it  is  declared,  *  That  if  any  person 
shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  set  fire  to  any  chmroh  or 
chapel,  or  to  any  dissenting  chapel  duly  registered,  or  to 
any  house,  stable,  coach-house,  outhouse,  warehouse,  office, 
shop,  mill,  malt-house,  hop-oast,  barn,  or  granary,  or  to 
any  building  or  erection  used  in  carrying  on  any  trade  or 
manufacture,  or  anj^  branch  thereof  whether  the  same,  or 
any  of  them  respectively,  shall  then  be  in  the  possession  of 
the  offender,  or  m  the  possession  of  any  other  person,  with 
intent  thereby  to  injure  or  defraud  any  person,  everv  s«ch 
offender  shall  be  guilty  of  a  capital  fetofiy,*    By  me  5th 
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MttlMi  of  tliB  stUM  ttBtote,  Mttoig  fire  to  coal-minei  is 
alto  declared  to  be  a  eapital  felony;  and  by  the  17th 
aeotkm  it  is  ftuiher  enacted,  *  That  if  any  person  shall 
unlawfully  and  maliciously  let  ftre  to  any  stack  of  com, 
grain,  pulse,  straw,  hay,  or  wood,  every  such  oflbnder  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  capital  felony ;  and  if  any  person  shall  unlaw- 
fully and  maliciously  set  fire  to  any  crop  of  com,  grain,  or 
pulse,  whether  standing  or  cut  down*  or  to  any  part  of  a 
wood,  coppice,  or  plantation  of  trees,  or  to  any  heath,  gorse, 
furze,  or  fern,  wberesoever  the  same  may  be  growing,  every 
such  offender  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  be  liame  to  be 
transported  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned 
ibr  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  and,  if  a  male,  to  be 
whipped,  in  addition  to  such  punishment.*  The  firing  must 
in  all  cases  be  wilful  and  malicious,  in  order  to  constitute 
the  crime  of  arson ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  an  intent  to 
injure  or  defraud  should  be  expressly  proved  by  evidence,  as 
the  malicious  design  may  be  inferred  ttom  such  circum- 
stances as  obviously  point  to  such  an  intention ;  nor  is  it 
any  defence  to  a  charge  of  arson  to  show  that  the  accused 
had  no  particular  malice  towards  the  o?mer  of  the  property. 
The  burning  of  a  man's  own  house,  if  it  be  situate  in  a 
town,  or  so  near  to  other  houses  as  to  endanger  thew,  is  a 
misdemeanor  at  common  law,  punishable  with  fine  and 
imprisonment. 

ART  AND  PART  is  a  term  used  in  Scotch  law  to  denote 
the  charge  of  contriving  a  criminal  design,  as  well  as  that  of 
participating  in  the  actual  perpetration  of  the  criminal  feet. 
The  derivation  of  the  phrase  is  uncertain ;  Sir  GJeorge  Mack- 
ensie,  in  his  Discourse  upon  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  Scot- 
land in  matters  CrimincU,  says,  that  *  by  art  is  meant  that 
the  crime  was  contrived  by  the  art  or  skill  of  the  accused 
{eorum  arte) ;  and  that  by  part  is  meant,  that  they  were 
sharers  in  the  crime  committed,  et  quorum  pars'  magna 
fhi.'  By  other  writers  it  has  been  considered  as  an  ab- 
breviation of  the  Latin  phrase  of  arttfex  et  parti ceps.  It 
is  a  charge  of  very  extensive  meaning,  comprehendihg 
not  only  the  offence  of  accessories  before  and  alter  the  fact 
according  to  the  English  law,  and  the  ope  et  consilio  of 
the  Roman  law,  but  also  all  interference  and  assistance 
at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  criminal  act.  By  an 
ancient  Scotch  statute,  passed  in  1592,  it  is  requh^d  that 
in  all  criminal  libels  or  indictments,  the  offenders  shall  be 
charged  as  having  committed  the  imputed  offence  *  art  and 
part.'  This  enactment  was  occasioned,  as  its  preamble 
intimates,  by  the  frequent  instances  of  failure  of  justice  in 
criminal  trials,  in  conseauence  of  a  variance  between  the 
evidence  and  the  particulars  detailed  in  the  libel  or  indict- 
ment. Thus,  previously  to  the  statute,  if  A  and  B  were 
charged  with  murder,  and  the  indictment  stated  that  A  held 
the  deceased  while  B  stabbed  him,  and  it  appeared  in  evi- 
dence that  the  facts  were  reversed,  and  that  B  held  him 
while  A  stabbed  him,  neither  of  the  accused  persons  could  be 
convicted.  But  by  the  insertion  of  the  charge  of  *  art  and 
part,'  such  a  failure  of  justice  could  not  0(;cur  ;  for,  in  fact, 
Doth  the  panels,  or  prisoners,  are  substantially  guilty  *  art 
and  part,'  and  are  therefore  comprehended  in  the  general 
charge  of  the  indictment.  This  subject  is  very  copiously 
discussed  in  Hume's  Commentaries  mi  the  Law  of  Scotland 
respecting  the  DescHption  and  Punishment  of  Crimes, 

ARTA,  GULF  OF  (the  ' AfiirpaxucdQ  koXvos  of  the 
Greek  and  the  Ambracius  Sinus  of  Latin  authors),  is  an 
arm  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  between  the  antient  Epirus  and 
Acarnania,  and  now  the  boundary  between  the  Turkish 
province  of  Albania  and  the  kingdom  of  Greece.  It  is 
twenty- five  miles  long  and  ten  wide,  and  is  contained  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  38°  52'  and  39°  3'  N.,  and  the  meri- 
dians of  20*  43'  and  21°  10'  E.  of  tSreenwich. 


Aoioss  the  entrance  is  a  bar  composed  of  soft  sand  and 
sea-weed,  over  which  the  greatest  depth  of  Water  is  fifteen 
feet,  and  the  channel  is  intricate.  Having  passed  this,  the 
gulf  is  navigable  ibr  vessels  of  the  largest  sise,  and  is 
perfectly  free  from  danger,  except  off  the  low  shores,  where 
flats  extend  in  some  places  nearly  a  mile :  but  these  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  light  colour  of  the  water ;  the 
banks  being  of  white  sand,  while  in  the  rest  of  the  gulf  the 
bottom  is  of  black  mud.  Tlio  deepest  water  is  thirty-six 
fethoms,  which  is  towards  the  head  of  the  gulf.  The  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  entrance  is  only  700  yards,  and  half  a 
mile  is  its  general  width  in  the  direction  of  N.E. ;  it  then 
turns  shar{]ly  round  a  low  point  to  the  8.B.,  and  opens  out 
much  wider  for  about  four  miles,  the  western  shore  being 
low  and  the  eastern  high.  A  second  entrance  is  then 
fbrmed  by  the  two  high  cai)es  of  La  Scara  and  Madonna  to  the 
large  basin  of  the  gulf,  the  northern  shore  of  which  consists 
of  low  sandy  ribands,  separating  large  lakes  and  marshes 
fh)m  the  gulf.  At  the  distance  of  eight  or  nine  miles  to 
the  northward  of  the  gulf,  a  sharp  and  uneven  range  of 
hills  runs  about  east  and  west;  the  westernmost  part  of 
which,  overlooking  the  Ionian  Sea,  called  Mount  Zalunga, 
is  about  1600  feet  in  heipfht,  and  continues  its  undulating 
descent  to  the  ruins  of  Nicopolis,  three  miles  north  of  Pre- 
vesa.  After  a  considerable  depression,  the  eastern  part  of 
the  range  rises  again  to  a  remarkable  thrre-peaked  moun- 
tain, called  from  its  colour  Mavro  Vouno  (Black  Mountain), 
which  has  about  the  same  elevation  as  Zalunga,  but  its 
sides  are  rugged  and  precipitous.  Between  its  foot  and  the 
lakes  before-mentioned,  lie  the  plains  of  Arta,  rich  and  fer- 
tile; but,  from  the  thinness  of  population  and  want  of 
commerce,  they  are  little  cultivated,  and  principally  dcAoted 
to  pasture.  Farther  to  the  N.E.  are  ranges  of  hills  connected 
with  the  chain  of  Pindus.  To  the  castwanl,  and  directly  on 
the  c^ast  of  the  gulf,  rises  the  Makronoro  ridge,  about  250 
fiset  in  height,  along  which  runs  the  road  from  Albania  into 
Greece :  this  road  is  capable  of  being  strongly  defended,  and 
particularly  at  the  bottom  of  Karavasara  Bay,  where  the 
hills  scarcely  admit  a  passage  between  their  bases  and  the 
gulf.  The  southern  shore  is  generally  rocky  except  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bays  formed  by  its  irregular  hne ;  the  hills 
are  round-topped,  insulated,  and  barren,  composed  princi- 
pally of  limestone  and  schist,  with  occasional  broad  veins  of 
quartz ;  they  descend  steeply  to  the  shore.  One  of  these, 
to  the  eastward  of  Vonitza,  called  Amuthero,  rises  to  the 
height  of  1500  feet.  The  western  shore,  from  Cape  La  Scara 
northwards  towards  Lake  Mazoma,  is  first  rocky  and  steep ; 
then  come  grassy  cliffs,  with  a  narrow  shingly  beach  at  toe 
foot,  and  lastly,  the  hills  slope  gradually  down  to  a  low 
shore. 

The  only  towns  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf  are,  Prevesa,  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  entrance,  and  Vonitza,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  bay  of  the  same  name  on  the  southern  shore. 
The  town  of  Arta,  whence  the  Gulf  deri\es  its  appellation,  is 
seven  miles  from  the  north  ceast.  At  Salahora,  which  is 
the  port  of  Arta,  there  is  a  custom-house,  and  there  is  one 
also  in  Karavasara  and  Loutraki  bays.  The  only  village 
is  that  of  Korakonissfi ;  at  Vlica,  Arapi,  and  Karavasara, 
there  are  also  a  few  huts. 

Tlie  ruins  of  Argos  Amphilochicum  are  now  visible  at  the 
bottom  of  Karavasara  Bay,  in  the  Gulf  of  Arta.  They  are 
of  Cyclopian  masonr}',  situated  on  a  steep  acclivity  350  feet 
high,  near  the  sea.  The  town  which  occupied  the  sumniit 
was  encircled  by  walls,  and  these  were  tangented  by  two 
others,  descending  the  hill  and  meeting  at  an  angle  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  beach.  The  high  road  from  Albania  into 
Greece  winds  round  this  angle  through  a  deep  ravine  com- 
manded by  the  town,  which  thus  offers  a  very  strong  mili- 
tary position. 

There  is  a  custom-house,  and  a  few  huts  near  the  ruins, 
known  by  the  name  Karavasara.  38°  51'  N.  lat.,  21°  lO' 
long.  East  of  Greenwich. 

Two  rivers,  the  Luro  (antient  Charadrus)  ond  the  Arta 
(antient  Arachthus),  flow  into  the  gulf  on  its  northern 
shores ;  both  are  navigable  for  boats,  seven  or  eight  miles 
from  their  mouths.  A  small  stream  also  flows  through  the 
town  of  Vonitxa,  affording  an  abundant  supply  of  excellent 
water. 

The  gulf  abounds  in  fish  of  the  finest  quality,  particularly 
of  the  mullet  kind ;  there  are  also  soles,  eels,  and  sai dines, 
and  very  large  prawns.  The  sardine  fishing  is  generally 
farmed  from  the  Greek  government  of  Vonitsa,  whose  only 
right,  however,  is  their  naval  superiority,  hy^parties  ofjSici- 
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ians,  who  salt  thefm  down  in  barrels  from  ^e  nets ;  but  the 
other  fish  are  taken  in  fisheries  constructed  of  reeds  closely 
placed  in  the  ground,  forming  a  sort  of  labyrinth,  which 
terminates  in  a  death-chamber,  whence  they  are  taken  at 
pleasure  by  a  hand-net. 

The  commeroe  of  the  gulf  is  very  unimportant  and  all 
carried  on  in  small  vessels ;  occasional  cargoes  of  com  and 
cattle  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  the  vallona,  an  acorn  used  for 
dyeing  articles  of  dress  and  leather  manufactured  at  Arta, 
with  Uie  exchange  of  market  supplies,  constitute  the  whole 
trade. 

Small  veins  of  coal  have  been  discovered  near  the  convent 
of  Santi  Apostoli,  on  the  western  side  of  the  gulf,  and  the 
rocks  bear  strong  indication  of  the  presence  of  copper. 

There  is  a  rise  and  fall  of  about  two  feet ;  but  this,  with 
the  velocity  and  direction  of  the  current,  are  much  in- 
fluenced by  the  wind,  so  that  it  cannot  be  considered  as  a 
regular  tide.  This  remark,  indeed,  applies  to  the  entrance 
of  the  gulf  more  immediately :  with  the  sea-breeze  which 
blows  from  the  westward  the  current  sets  to  the  eastward 
into  the  gulf,  and  in  the  night,  when  that  power  fails,  the 
water  returns  out  of  the  gulf. 

ARTA,  the  antient  Ambracia,  a  town  of  Albania,  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and 
seven  miles  in  a  direct  Une  from  the  north  shore  of  the  Gulf 
of  Arta.  It  is  governed  by  a  bey  under  the  paohalick  of 
Yanina,  and  prior  to  the  struggle  for  Grecian  freedom  was 
a  very  large  and  populous  city,  but  having  been  stormed  in 
1828  by  the  Greeks,  under  Marco  Botzaris,  was  reduced  to 
a  ruinous  state. 

Hellenic  remains  of  considerable  extent  may  still  be  seen 
forming  the  base  of  the  present  walls  of  the  castle,  which  is 
situated  close  to  the  river  in  the  northern  quarter  of  the  town. 
There  are  also  remains  of  the  lower  empire  in  the  convent 
built  by  the  empress  Theodosia,  about  the  year  845  of  the 
Christian  sera,  and  another  convent,  or  cathed«ral,  of  the  same 
style,  but  more  recent  date.  Arta  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has 
several  Greek  churches.  In  the  quarter  more  particularly 
set  apart  for  trade,  each  art  has  its  separate  street  or  bacaar, 
and  articles  of  dress  manufactured  here  are  held  in  high 
estimation.  The  floccatas,  or  shaggy  capotes  of  Arta,  are 
considered  the  finest ;  woollens,  coarse  cottons,  and  an  in- 
ferior though  strong  description  of  Russia  leather,  are  also 
manufiictured,  and  this  town  derives  some  commercial  be- 
nefit as  the  entrepdt  between  Yanina  and  the  gulf.  But- 
chers kill  and  vend  their  meat  outside  the  town ;  the  market 
is  abundantly  supphed  with  fruit  and  vegetables  fi-om  the 
neighbouring  country  which  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated, 
and  the  plains  abound  in  cattle  and  sheep. 

Distance  is  reckoned  by  time  at  the  average  rate  of  three 
miles  to  the  hour  and  eight  hours  to  the  day.  Arta  is 
two  days  (or  thirty-six  miles  direct  distance)  S.  }  E.  from 
Yanina,  ten  hours  (sixteen  miles  direct)  N.E.  from  Pre- 
vcHa,  and  three  and  a  half  hours  (nine  miles  direct)  N.E. 
I  N.  from  Salahora.  The  road  to  the  latter  place  is  very 
good,  as  it  is  the  more  frequent  channel  of  conveyance  for 
merchandise  even  to  Prevesa.  The  land  transportation  of 
goods  is  by  moans  of  horses,  as  the  people  have  very  few 
camels,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  a  cavalcade  of  fifty 
to  eighty  horses  thus  laden.  There  is  a  bridge  of  Venetian 
construction  over  the  river  Arta,  at  the  town. 


[Bridge  at  ArU.] 

Its  whole  length  is  about  200  yards,  and  the  height  of  the 
centre  angle  about  1 00  feet  above  the  river,  which  is  here 
divided  into  numerous  streams  by  sand-banks.  Arta  lies 
in  39°  8'  N.  lat.  and  20^"  59'  E.  long. 

ARTABA'NUS.   the  last  of  the  Parthian  dynasty  of 
the  Arsacidro.    He  succeeded  his  brother,  and  reigned  in 


proeperity  until  the  Emperor  Septimiug  Sevenu  suddenW 
invaded  his  dominions  and  sacked  Ctesiphon,  his  capital* 
A.D.  199.  •  Caracalla,  the  son  of  Sevenis,  injmred  him  more 
deeply ;  for  having  asked  and  obtained  in  marriage  the 
daughter  of  Artabanus,  he  entered  the  country  with  a  Ro- 
man army,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  festivities  gave  orders 
for  a  massacre,  a.d.  216,  in  which  numbers  of  the  Parthians 
perished,  and  the  king  himself  escaped  with  difficulty.  In- 
dignant at  this  gross  treaehery,  Artabanus  took  the  field 
with  a  numerous  army.  Caracalla  was  now  dead,  having 
been  assassinated  on  his  march  between  Carrh»  and  Edeasa, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Macrinus.  After  a  hard-foogbt  and 
indecisive  battle  of  two  davs,  the  Romans  came  to  terms, 
by  informing  the  Parthian  king  of  the  death  of  Caracalla, 
against  whom  he  was  chiefly  incensed,  and  by  restoring  the 

Erisoners  and  booty  taken  at  Ctesipbon.  Tins  satisfaction, 
owever,  was  dearly  bought ;  for  it  led  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  Parthian  monarchy.  Artaxerxes,  otherwise  called  Ar- 
deshir,  took  advantage  of  the  losses  sustained  by  the  Par- 
thians to  incite  the  Persians  to  revolt.  [See  Sassanid^.] 
After  the  revolt  had  been  maintained  three  years,  the  king 
and  his  rebel  subject  met,  each  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  and  after  three  days*  hard  fighting  the  former  was 
beaten,  taken,  and  put  to  death,  a.d.  229.  The  Parthians 
in  consecjuence  became  subject  to  the  Persians,  after  having 
been  their  masters  for  475  years.  (Herodian,  iiL  c.  9;  iv. 
c.  10  to  15;  Lives  of  S.  Severus.  Caracalla,  and  Op. 
Macrinus,  in  the  Hutoria  Augusta;  Bayle,  Anc.  Univ. 
Hist,  V.  xi.) 

ARTAXERXES,  or  ARTOXERXES.  a  Persian  name, 
and  evidently  a  compound  word,  Arta-Xerxes.  Herodotus 
(vi.  98)  interprets  it  to  signify  *  a  great  warrior.*  Aria 
very  commonly  occurs  as  Uie  first  part  of  many  antient 
Persian  names,  such  as  Arta-banus,  Arta-pates,  &c.  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus  (xix.  p.  147,  ed.  Lindenbr.  1603)  in- 
terprets it  as  '  conqueror  of  wars.'  We  are  inclined  to  con- 
sider the  root  as  the  syllable  ar,  which  appears  in  many 
different  languages  under  the  form  of  er,  tr,  and  art,  with 
the  addition  of  t,  which  is  not  elementary :  in  all  of  them 
it  has  the  idea  of  courage  or  strength.  *AfnK,  Afart,  vir, 
and  Art,  in  this  Persian  word,  seem  to  have  the  same 
root.  For  various  opinions  on  this  point,  see  Herder,  Per- 
sepolts,  p.  127  ;  Grotefend,  Beilage  zu  Heerens  Ideeiu  i. 
p.  589 ;  Creuzer,  SymboUk,  i.  p.  734  ;  and  Pott,  Etymolo- 
gische  Forschungen,  &c.  Lemgo,  1 833. 

I.  ARTAXERXES,  or  ARTOXERXES,  sumaroed 
Longimanus  (in  Greek  Macrocheir),  from  his  right  hand 
being  larger  than  his  left  (Plut.  Artaxerxes),  was  the 
second  son  of  Xerxes  I.,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
murder  of  his  father  and  elder  brotlier  Darius  by  Artabanus 
B.C.  465  or  464.  He  afterwards  narrowly  escaped  assassination 
from  the  same  hand,  but  his  superior  strength  saved  him  in 
the  struggle,  and  Artabanus  fell  by  a  blow  lh>m  his  da^er. 
(Compare  Ctesias  and  Diodorus.)  During  the  civil  commo- 
tions that  followed  this  event,  and  while  the  king  was  en- 
gaged in  reducing  the  rebellious  province  of  Bactria,  the 
Egyptians,  thinking  this  a  favourable  opportunity  to  recover 
their  independence,  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by 
Cambyses,  rose  in  arms  under-  Inaros  B.C.  460,  and  nearly 
freed  their  country  from  the  yoke  of  the  Persians.  They  at 
the  same  time  received  a  numerous  body  of  Athenian  auxi- 
liaries. Artaxerxcs  employed  his  liucle  Acbftmenes  or 
brother  (Ctcs.)  to  reduce  them  to  obedience,  but  he  was  de- 
feated and  slain.  (Hcrodot.  iii.  12;  vii.  7.)  In  a  second 
expedition  which  he  sent  under  Artabazus  and  Megabyzus 
he  was  more  successful,  and  the  Athenians  found  themselves 
obliged  to  evacuate  the  country,  a.c.  455,  leaving  Eg}pt  in 
the  hands  of  the  Persians  after  an  obstinate  resistance  of  six 
vears,  during  part  of  which  time  the  Athenians  were  abso- 
lutely in  possession  of  Lower  Egypt  The  Athenians,  how- 
ever, still  continued  the  war,  and  sent  a  body  of  troops 
under  Cimon  to  take  possession  of  Cyprus.  Ciroon  defeated 
the  Persians  several  times,  and  hacf  nearly  reduced  the 
whole  of  the  island  when  he  was  cut  off*  by  disease  B.C.  449. 
Peace  was  then  concluded  on  the  following  conditions : — 
I.  That  all  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  should  enjoy  full  inde- 
pendence. 2.  That  no  Persian  ships  of  war  should  enter 
the  sea  extending  from  the  coasts  of  Pamphylia  as  far  as 
the  entrance  to  the  Black  Sea.  3.  That  no  Persian  army 
should  approach  within  a  horscman*s  day*8  journey  of  the 
Grecian  seas  (Plut.  Cim,  13),  or  three  days'  journry, 
(Diod.)  4.  Tliat  the  Athenians  should  attack  none  of  the 
possessions  of  the  kin  j  of  Persia.    This  peace  was  coixt 
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ohuled  the  tuns  year  that  Cimon  died  (Died.  xiL  4),  thouffh 
some  writers  have  placed  it  immediately  subsequent  to  the 
battle  at  the  river  Burymedon,  B.C.  466  (Plut.  CtVn.  13.) 
(See  the  subject  discussed  in  a  note  on  Diodor.  xii.  4,  by 
Wesselingius.)  Artaxerxea  seems  to  have  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  peace :  be  died  after  a  reign  of  forty 
years,  B.C.  425  (forty-two,  Ctes.),  and  was  succored  by  his 
son,  Xerxes  11. 

Tbemistocles,  who  was  obliged  to  fly  from  Ghreece,  found 
safety  and  an  honourable  reception  at  the  court  of  this  Ar- 
taxerxes  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  The  date  commonly 
assigned  to  this  event  (B.C.  466)  is  either  incorrect,  or  we 
must  place  the  commencement  of  Artaxecxes*  reign  a  httle 
earlier.  [See  Thkmistoclbs.]  (See  Thucyd.  i.  104-110; 
Diodorus,  lib.  xi.  xii.;  Ctesise  Pertica  in  Phot,  BibL  p.  119; 
or,  Baehr*s  ed.  of  Ctesias,  1824.) 

II.  ARTAXERXES,  sumamed  Mnemon  (Hv^/mmt) 
from  the  excellence  of  his  memory,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Darius  II.  and  Parysatis,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  his 
father's  death  B.C.  405.  His  original  name  was  Arsaoes,  or 
Arsicas.  His  younger  brother,  Cyrus,  who  founded  his  right 
to  the  crown  on  his  being  the  first  bom  after  the  accession 
of  his  father  (Plut),  conspired  against  him,  and  would 
have  been  put  to  death  but  for  the  intercession  of  his 
mother,  who  obtained  his  pardon,  and  even  his  continuation 
in  the  command  of  the  maritime  provinces  of  Asia  Minor. 
At  Sardis  he  collected  a  large  force  with  the  intention  of 
usurping  the  throne,  and  proceeded  with  these  troops  and 
a  body  of  above  ten  thousand  Greek  mercenaries  to  at- 
tack the  king.  This  is  the  celebrated  expedition  of  which 
Xenophon  has  left  us  so  interesting  an  account.  [See  Ana- 
B  Asis.]  A  decisive  engagement  took  place  at  Cunaxa,  about 
forty  miles  from  Babylon,  and  the  result  was  the  death  of 
Cyrus  and  tiie  complete  establishment  of  Artaxerxes  on  the 
throne,  B.C.  401.  The  part  which  the  Spartans  had  taken 
in  this  expedition  was  not  likely  to  be  overlooked  by  the  king, 
and  a  war  arose  between  them.  The  Laoedeemonians,  in- 
deed, were  encouraged  to  enter  Asia  b^  the  weakness  of  the 
Persian  monarchy,  which  the  expedition  of  the  10,000  had 
revealed  to  all  Greece.  After  several  Spartans  had  been 
sent  out,  Agesilaus  was  at  last  appointed  to  command  the 
Spartan  troops  in  Asia  Minor,  and  his  success  was  equal  to 
the  high  reputation  which  he  had  already  acquired.  He 
overran  the  greater  part  of  the  western  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  would  probably  have  reduced  the  whole  of  the 
peninsula,  if  Artaxerxes  by  bribery  had  not  succeeded  in 
excitinff  a  Grecian  war  against  Sparta.  Agesilaus  was 
recalled  to  the  defonce  of  his  country,  and  me  Persians 
soon  afterwards  gained  a  naval  victory  near  Cnidus,  prin- 
cipally by  the  assistance  of  Conon  tho  Athenian,  b.c.  394. 
The  Spartans  were  at  last  induced  to  sign  a  treaty  which 
gave  up  everything  for  which  they  had  been  contending, 
and  is  known  in  history  as  the  peace  of  Antalcidas, 
IVom  the  name  of  the  person  who  was  empbyed  by  the 
Spartans  to  conclude  it,  B.C.  387.  [See  Aoxsilaus.]  It 
was  to  the  follo^ng  effect :— that  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia 
and  the  island  of  Cyprus  should  be  subject  to  the  king ;  that 
all  the  other  Greek  states,  except  Lemnos,  Imbroe,  and  Scy- 
ros,  should  be  independent.  Cyprus,  however,  did  not  submit 
[see  EvAOORAs],  and  it  required  more  than  ten  years  to 
reduce  it  to  subjection.  The  only  war  which  Artaxerxes 
conducted  in  person  was  that  against  the  Cadusii,  a  people 
inhabiting  the  mountains  on  the  west  and  south-west  side 
of  the  Caspian  sea,  and  in  it  he  exhibited  a  patience  under 
fatigue  which  excited  the  astonishment  of  his  courtiers. 
The  expedition  was  not  successful.  He  married  his  own 
daughters,  Amestris  and  Atossa,  the  first  example  that  we 
have  in  Persian  history  of  such  an  unnatural  alliance.  To- 
wards the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  put  his  son  Darius  to 
death  in  consequence  of  a  conspiracy  which  he  had  formed 
against  him.  Artaxerxes  was  unsuccessful  in  his  attempts 
to  reduce  Egypt.  [See  Agesilaus.]  He  died  from  grief 
on  account  of  the  bad  conduct  of  Ochus,  the  youngest  of 
bis  sons,  B.C.  359,  at  the  age  of  ninety-four  (Plut.),  and 
was  succeeded  by  Ochus.  (r\uUkTch*B  Life  of  Arteucerxes ; 
I>todoru8,  lib.  xiii.  xiv. :  Ctesias;  Xenophon* s  ^no^m.) 

'  III.  ARTAXERXES,  called  Ochus  before  he  amended 
the  throne,  was  the  third  son  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  All 
accounts  concur  in  making  him  one  of  the  most  cruel  and 
sanguinary  of  the  Persian  princes.  He  began  his  reign  by 
putting  to  death  all  those  of  the  royal  family  from  whom  he 
thought  himself  likely  to  incur  danger.  Egypt,  which  never 
qoieSv  submitled  to  t^e  9wa^  of  the  Persians^  was  at  thi^ 


time  in  reTolt,  and  governed  by  the  last  of  its  native  priiloes, 
NeotaBiebus  II.  Artaxerxes  led  a  powerful  army  against 
him,  and  completely  broke  the  strength  of  Egypt,  b.c. 
354.  His  treatment  of  the  Egyptian  god.  Apis,  is  said  to 
have  proved  his  destruction,  for  it  excited  so  much  indig- 
nation in  the  mind  of  Bagoas,  his  favourite  eunuch,  an 
Egyptian  by  birth,  that  on  the  king*s  return  to  Persia  he 
murdered  lum,  B.C.  338,  and  placed  on  the  throne  his 
youngest  son.  Arses.  If,  however,  the  date  of  the  Egyptian 
war,  B.C.  354,  and  the  death  of  Ochus,  b.c.  338,  are  both 
correct,  this  story  seems  to  have  little  foundation.  (Diodorus^ 
lib.  xvL  xvii. ;  Justin,  x.  3. ;  Plutarch's  AresHaui.) 

ARTEDI,  PETER,  a  distinguished  naturalist,  the 
second  son  of  Olaus  Ajrtedi,  was  bom  22nd  February,  1705, 
at  Anund,  in  Angermanland,  a  province  of  Sweden. 
Possessing  excellent  talents  and  a  good  memory,  he  was 
destined  for  the  church,  but  after  beginning  his  studies  at 
Normaling,  where  his  father  officiate  as  clergyman,  the 
secret  inclination  of  his  heart  led  him  to  visit  the  rich  shores 
of  the  Bothnian  Gulf  to  study  fishes ;  he  also  examined 
plants,  chieliy  those  used  in  agriculture  and  domestic  eco- 
nomy. 

In  1716  he  was  sent  to  the  school  of  Hemosand,  where, 
while  others  spent  their  hours  of  relaxation  in  play,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  fishes  and  the  collecting  of 
plants.  During  his  residence  here  he  read  many  works  on 
alchemy.  In  1724  he  went  to  the  University  ofUpsal  to 
study  philosophy  and  theology,  but  he  gradudly  abandoned 
these,  and  at  last  gave  himself  up  to  natural  history ;  torn 
alchemy  he  turned  to  chemistry,  and  ultimately  to  medicine. 

In  1 728  Linnaeus  likewise  went  to  Upsal  to  study  medi- 
cine, and  on  inquiring  who  among  the  students  was  pre- 
eminent, all  answered,  Peter  Arteidi:  on  which  Linneeus 
sought  his  acquaintance. 

At  this  time,  according  to  Linnseus's  description  of  him.  he 
was  tall,  thin,  with  long  black  hair,  and  a  countenance  re- 
sembling that  of  John  Ray,  judging  by  the  portrait  of  the 
English  naturalist.  Their  friendship  continued  through  the 
whole  period  of  their  residence  at  Upsal,  which  was  seven 
years,  auring  which  time  an  honourable  rivalry  subsisted  be- 
tween them,  each  abandoning  to  the  other  the  departments 
of  natural  history  in  which  he  seemed  to  excel;  in  this 
way  the  study  of  fishes  and  the  amphibia  was  assigned  to 
Ajrtedi,  while  Linnseus  surpassed  him  in  a  knowledge  of 
birds  and  insects.  In  testimony  of  their  friendship,  before 
the  departure  of  LinnsBUS  for  Lapland  and  of  Artedi  for 
England,  they  mutually  constituted  each  other  heir  to  their 
papers  and  collections  of  natural  history,  the  survivor 
pledging  himself  to  publish  whatever  manuscripts  might 
seem  worthy  of  the  public  eye. 

In  September.  1734,  Artedi  sailed  from  Stockholm  to 
London,  where  he  met  with  the  most  courteous  reception, 
particularly  from  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  During  his  stay  in 
London  he  wrote  the  preface  to  his  IchthyologKu 

In  1735  Linnoeus,  after  his  Lapland  tour,  went  to  Leyden, 
where,  after  residing  a  few  weeks,  he  was  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  himself  joined  by  his  friend  Artedi.  The  means 
of  Artedi  being  now  almost  exhausted,  he  meditated  a  return 
to  his  native  land ;  but  a  very  different  fate  awaited  him. 
Albert  Seba,  an  old  and  wealthy  apothecary  of  Amsterdam, 
who  had  collected  an  unrivalled  museum  of  objects  of 
natural  history,  had  published  two  volumes  descriptive  of 
quadrupeds  and  serpents,  and  when  about  to  publiiih  the 
tnird  concerning  fishes,  he  requested  the  assistance  of 
Linnseus ;  but  he,  being  occupted  with  other  matters,  and 
moreover  engaged  with  Dr.  Cliffort  of  Leyden,  declined 
Seba*s  offer.  Linnaeus,  however,  recommended  his  friend 
Artedi.  Previous  to  this  Artedi  assisted  Linnseus  in  his 
great  Systema  NaturtCt  particularly  in  the  departments  of 
fishes,  and  in  the  umbelliferous  plants,  in  the  arrantfement 
and  construction  of  the  genera  of  which,  he  recommended 
the  adoption  of  the  involucrum  as  furnishing  a  good  charac- 
ter. Indeed  it  was  the  intention  of  Artedi,  after  his  work  on 
fishes  should  have  been  finished,  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  the  study  of  umbelliferous  plants.  Having  entered  upon 
his  new  office,  he  drew  up  for  the  work  of  Seba,  the  descrip- 
tions, the  synonymes,  the  genera,  and  species  of  nearly  ^1 
that  remained. 

About  this  time,  Linnaeus,  having  finished  his  Funda- 
menta  Botanica,  hastened  to  Amsterdam  to  show  it  to 
Artedi,  who  on  his  part  showwl  Linnseus  his  Philosophia 
Ichthyologicfh  which  had  been  the  work  of  several  year^' 
labovf, 
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Tlnf  deUgbtfbl  and  advftntasecms  interehange  of  ideas 
•oon  experienced  a  melancholy  interruption ;  Artedi,  on  the 
2lBt  Septemher,  1735,  when  returning  to  his  lodgings  from 
the  hoiue  of  Seha,  fell  into  one  of  the  canals  of  AmRterdaiii, 
and  no  assistance  being  at  hand,  he  was  not  discovered  till 
morning.  Thus,  in  the  thirUeth  year  of  his  age,  perished 
one  whom  Linnssus  jusUy  pronounced  an  honour  and  orna- 
ment to  his  country. 

linneus,  in  confbrmity  with  their  testamentary  arrange- 
ment, claimed  his  manuscripts ;  hut  the  landlord,  on  account 
of  some  small  debts,  refused  to  give  them  up,  and  even 
threatened  to  sell  them  by  auction.  They  were  purchased 
by  Dr.  Cliflbrt,  and  by  him  presented  to  Lmnesus.  Among 
them  he  found  the  PMlosopkia  Ichthpologica  alone  finished ; 
the  St/Honymologica,  a  work  of  immense  labour,  complete, 
but  conftised ;  the  Descriptions,  good ;  the  BibHotkeca,  un- 
finished ;  and  the  Systema  neariy  complete. 

Linnaeus  devoted  more  than  a  year  to  render  these  works 
complete,  and  then  gave  them  to  the  world,  preceded  by  a 
well-written  lifeofthe  author,  in  1vol.  8vo,Leyd.  1738.  Lin- 
noBus  had  previously  availed  himself  of  them,  for  the  de- 
partment of  fishes,  in  his  Systema  Naiuree^  pubUshed  at 
Leyden  in  1735. 

Cuvier  and  Valenciennes,  in  their  history  of  ichthyologj, 
prefixed  to  their  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Poissons,  Pans, 
1828,  pronounce  this  the  first  work  which  gave  a  truly 
scientific  character  to  the  natural  history  of  fishes,  com- 
pleting that  which  had  been  so  well  begun  by  WUloughby 
and  Ray. 

Artedi  founded  his  orders  solely  upon  the  consistence  of 
the  skeleton,  upon  the  opercula  of  the  gills  (branchiaB),  and 
the  nature  of  the  rays  of  the  fins.  Of  these  there  are  four, 
(for  we  do  not  admit  the  cetacea,)  denominated  the  mala- 
copterygii,  the  acanthopterygii,  the  branchiostegii,  and 
the  chondropterygii.  The  branchiostegii,  being  badly  con- 
structed and  badly  defined,  cannot  be  retained,  but  the  other 
three  are  strictly  natural,  and  nothing  superior  to  them  has 
yet  been  proposed.  The  genera  were  sixty^eight,  but  of 
these  fifty-five  only  were  defined,  thirteen  being  merely 
indicated  in  the  supplements  to  the  Genera  and  the  Syn- 
onymohgica. 


Qeneruqf  ArtedL 

I.  MalacopUnrygii, 

II.  JcanthopUrwiu 

Svngnathut. 

Blenaiiis. 

Ptftromy  aon . 

Cobitif. 

Qobios. 

AcaipfqUMT. 

Cypriuus. 
Clupea. 

Xiphias. 
Scomber. 

Is:'" 

Arg«tiHna. 

MugU. 

ExoecBtiw. 

SaUua. 

Geiiara  iodicat<«d  in  the 

Cun'Konni. 

Sparai. 

Supplements. 
I.  In  the  Genera, 

Osmerus. 

Sciiena. 

8almo. 

Ftorca. 

TKnia. 

Efiox. 

Trachinui. 

Silurus. 

Echineit. 

Trigla. 

Mustela,  phycis. 

CuryphflBiift. 

Sphynraa. 

Amnodytes. 

Cottaa. 

PleuroDfCtea. 

Zeos. 

Cicla.    '      "    "^ 

Stromateus. 

Hppatos. 

GadtM. 

Gaatcra«t«a>. 

CapriMTW. 

Anarhicbu. 

III.  BraneMostegiu 

PboUs. 

Wurapna. 

BaHites. 

Cltharus. 

Ophi'lium. 

OnimOoa. 

Atharhia. 

Anableps. 

Cydoptenw. 

ffiparis. 
Cbelon. 

GymnoiuB.^ 

Sophiua. 

In  his  botanical  labours  he  was  not  so  successAil.  The 
involucrum  of  the  general  umbel  and  the  involucellum  of 
the  partial  umbel  (in  other  words,  the  general  and  partial 
involucra)  are  merely  bractetff,  on  whtch,  in  no  other  case, 
has  it  ever  been  attempted  to  found  generic  characters. 
These  parts,  indeed,  furnish  very  secondary  characters,  and 
an  arrangement  of  umbelliferous  plants  according  to  them 
must  be  at  all  times  bad,  and  cannot  be  retained  in  the 
present  day,  especially  since  the  labours  of  Koch  and  De- 
candolle  have  furnished  one  so  much  superior.  (See  Nova 
Acta  Academiee  Cessarea  Naturw  Curtosorum,  1824,  vol. 
xK.  part  i.  p.  55.  and  DecandoUe,  MSmoire  sur  la  Famille 
des  OmbeUiferes,  Paris,  1829,  DecandoUe,  Prodromus  Sys- 
tematis  Naturcdis  Regni  VegetaUliSy  vol.  iv.  Umbellifer», 
p.  55.  Paris,  1830. 

LinnsBUS  called  a  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants  after  his 
friend,  Artedia,  of  which  only  one  species  is  known.  A. 
sqiKxmata,  Artedi's  Ichthvologia  was  reprinted  and  en- 
larged by  J.  Waldbaum,  fiire6  volumes  quarto,  Lubeck, 
1788,  1789,  1792. 

ARTEMIDO'RUS  of  Ephesus  wrote  a  treatise  on  general 
Geography,  in  eleven  books,  besides  some  other  works.  His 
sera  is  not  precisely  known,  but  he  wrote  probably  about  one 


oentury  B.C.  Bift  geographical  wotk  is  vetT  oflefi  quoted  hf 
Strabo  as  authorilir,  by  Pliny  in  his  Natural  History,  by  Bta- 
phanus  of  Byzantium  in  his  Dictionary,  and  by  other  writers. 
The  passages  thus  quoted  are  collected  in  Hudson  t  Minor 
Oreek  Qeograjjhers,  vol.  L  We  can  collect  finom  6trabo 
that  Artemidorus  visited  Spain,  B^me,  and  Alexandria 
He  was  sent  by  his  citizens  on  an  embassy  to  Rome,  la 
order  to  recover  two  valuable  salt  lakes  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Cayster  which  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Diana,  but  had 
been  seized  by  the  Homan  puMicani  (mrmers  of  tne  taxes). 
Artemidorus  was  successful,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  golden 
statue.  (Strabo,  '^^•V-  ^42.) 

ARTEMIDO'RUS,  sumamed  Daldianus,  fitmi  Daldift, 
a  city  of  Lydia,  which  was  his  birth-place,  is  the  author 
of  a  work  in  five  books,  entitled  *Oviipo\coiTiK^  or,  THb 
Interpretation  qf  Dreams,  He  lived  in  tne  time  of  the 
Antonines;  and  collected  his  materials  by  travelling  in 
Greece,  Asia,  Italy,  and  various  other  countries,  mid  regis- 
tering such  communications  as  he  was  fkvotired  with  by 
those  who  studied  the  interpretetion  of  dreams.  (See 
Lib.  I.  cap.  i.)  The  value  of  the  work,  which  is  written 
in  very  fair  Greek,  consists  in  the  strange  stories,  and  \n 
the  view  which  it  gives  of  the  superstition  about  dreams  in 
that  age :  it  is  also  usefhl  fbr  the  explanation  of  several 
mythological  allusions  and  symbols.  The  Dfth  booj^,  eu- 
lltled  'Airofa«ic»  or  *  Results,  is  addressed  to  the  author*s 
son :  it  contains  ninety-five  short  dreams  that  occurred  to 
different  individuals,  and  the  events  which  follow^.  Botue 
of  the  dreams  are  remarkable  as  samples  of  what  people*s 
dreams  were  seventeen  centuries  ago.  The  first  edition  was 
by  Aldus,  1518,  8vo..:  the  last  by  Reifl;  Leipzig,  J  805,  2 
vols.  8vo.,  one  of  text  and  the  other  of  notes.  An  English 
translation  was  published  in  1644,  in  12mo,  under  the  title 
of  *  The  Interpretation  of  Dreams,  digested  into  five  booki, 
by  that  antient  philosopher  Artemidorus.'  Of  this  work  a 
tenth  edition  was  published  in  1690. 

Artemidorus  wrote  other  works  besides  that  which  we 
now  have.  See  Suidas  CApr€/w^«poc),  and  the  aurora 
work,  Lib.  11.  cap.  i. 

A'RTEMIS,  one  of  the  antient  Gfreek  divinities,  kriown 
to  the  Romans  as  Diana,  whose  attributes  were  so  numerous 
and  of  such  opposite  kinds,  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
how  they  should  have  been  assembled  in  the  same  deity,  if 
we  did  not  know  that  the  imaginative  spirit  of  the  Greeks 
loved  to  invest  their  gods  with  the  most  opposite  characters. 
In  the  poetry  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  she  appears  as  thd 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Leto  (Latona),  sister  of  Apollo,  and 
the  eoddess  who  presided  over  hunting.  She  traverses  the 
woods,  armed  with  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  attended  by  nu- 
merous njmphs.  Her  bow  is  employed,  not  only  against 
the  beasts  of  the  fbrests,  but  also  against  man ;  ana  in  thos« 
early  poems  she  is  represented  as  never  yielding  to  th^ 
allurements  of  love.  She  is  a  chaste  and  pure  virgin.  In 
the  Orphic  Ijpjnns  (35,36)  we  find  her  invested  with  other 
attributes.  There  she  assists  at  child-birth,  is  the  assuager 
of  pain,  looks  with  benignant  eve  on  the  labours  of  maa« 
and  is  the  author  to  him  of  abundant  harvests,  of  peaee, 
and  of  health.  In  this  she  seems  to  have  appropriated  to 
herself  part  of  the  duties  of  Ceres,  and  indeed,  acccffding  to 
^schylus,  she  was  daughter  of  that  goddess.  In  a  tempU 
at  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia  her  statue  stood  by  the  side  c^ 
that  of  Ceres,  and  she  was  clothed  with  the  s^n  of  a  hind ; 
a  quiver  hung  from  her  shoulder ;  she  had  a  lamp  in  ona 
hand  and  two  serpents  in  the  other.  (Pausan.  viii.  37.)  In 
the  Greek  tragic  poets  she  appears  under  another  charact«iv 
according  to  which  the  favour  of  the  goddess  must  be  ob- 
tained by  the  sacrifice  of  human  victims.  Iphigenia,  daugh^ 
tor  of  Agamemnon,  on  her  return  firom  the  Tauri,  intro- 
duced this  barbarous  feature  in  the  worship  of  Artemis. 
At  Sparta  there  was  a  temple  of  Artemis  Orthia,  where  they 
exhibited  an  old  wooden  statue,  said  to  be  that  broiL^t  by 
Iphigenia  from  the  Tauri :  and  though  in  later  times  human 
victims  were  not  offered,  the  thirst  for  blood,  which  the  god- 
dess was  supposed  to  feel,  was  satisfied  by  the  seveni 
scourging  of  the  Spartan  youths  before  her  statue.  (Pausan* 
iii.  16.)  All  these  various  fables  were  collected  by  the  Alex- 
andrine poets  of  later  times,  and  fitted  to  one  another  lo  as 
to  form  a  whole. 

The  worship  of  Artemis  was  very  general  throughoni 
Greece  and  the  colonies,  but  she  was  more  particulany  Um 
goddess  of  the  Arcadians,  if  we  may  judge  mm  the  nume- 
rous temples  found  in  that  district.  There  almost  m»y 
height,  fountoin,  and  river,  supplied  her  with  a  distinctive 
Jigitized  by 
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epithet  so  tW  ttie  poet  Alcman  (who  flourished  nrohably 
B.e.  6T2)  sajs,  that  she  derives  names  from  ten  tnousand 
mountains,  cities,  and  rivers.  She  is  Lycoatis  on  Mount 
MiBiudas  (Pans.  viii.  36),  Cnakeatis  at  Tegea  (viii.  53), 
Stymphalia  on  Stymphalos  (22),  Cnacalesia  and  Condy- 
leatis  at  Caphysd  (23) :  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  this 
oW  Peloponnesian  divinity  is  frequently  found  in  connec- 
tion  with  streams  and  rivers.  She  is  omnium  domina, 
'  miiitress  of  rivers,*  in  Catulhis  (34,  12);  XifUviffrnv  liri' 
mtoiroc,  ifupeetreM  or  superintendent  of  vorts  in  Calli- 
niaehns  (iif.  40). 

Artemis  was  a  Ihvourite  subject  with  the  artists  of  Greece, 
and  ihej  have  generally  represented  her  as  a  huntress. 
They  endeavoured  to  invest  ner  with  all  the  fVeshness  and 
vigour  of  youth :  in  the  old  st^le,  where  she  is  generally 
<^iid  in  the  stola,  the  artist  still  contrived  to  indicate  her 
IViil  and  well-  fbrmed  figure.  In  the  works  of  Scopas, 
Praxiteles,  and  Timotheus,  Artemis  was,  like  Apollo,  re- 
presented of  a  dender  form ;  her  hips  and  breasts  with- 
out the  fyillness  of  womanhood.  The  countenance  is  that 
of  Apollo,  only  with  a  softer  expression  and  more  full; 
the  hair  is  sometimes  bound  over  the  forehead,  but  more 
Ihequenlly  in  a  bunch  behind  or  on  the  top  of  the  head  in 
the  manner  peculiar  to  the  Dorians.  The  dress  is  a  Doric 
▼est  (xcrwy),  either  tucked  up  high,  or  reaching  to  the  feet ; 
and  the  shoes  are  Oetan.  .  Sometimes  a  dead  or  dying  stag 
lies  at  herfbet  See  Filhol,  GalSrie  NapolSon,  v.  366 ;  Vis- 
conti, Ic(ino^raphie,TL\\l  1:  Diana  Lochaea  in Millin,  Monu- 
menit  inSdits,  ii.  34.  (See  this  subject  treated  fully  in 
Miiner,  ArchHologie  der  Kunst,  Breslau,  1830.)  We  have 
not  entered  into  the  question  whether  there  were  several 
goddesses  of  this  name  distinct  fix)m  each  other  in  their  cha- 
racter and  attributes,  but  we  think  that  this  opinion  is  by 
no  means  improbable.  She  is  considered  the  same  as  the 
Babastis  (Herod,  ii.  99)  of  the  Egyptians.  (Seyfl&krth, 
Oegehichte  de»  alten  ^ffypten,  Leipzig*  1833  ;  Miiller,  Die 
Dorier  (translation)  vol.  1. ;  VosSi  Afythol.  Br.  iii.  1.  See 
Diana,  Sblbnb,  and  Hecate.) 

ARTEMI'SI A,  the  daughter  of  Lygdamis,  became  queen 
of  Halicamassus,  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  when 
her  husband  died.  She  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
women  of  antiquity,  if  we  may  credit  the  account  given  by 
her  countryman  Herodotus.  She  attended  Xerxes  in  his 
expedition  against  Greece  B.C.  480,  and  furnUhed  five 
ships,  which  were  second  only  to  those  of  the  Sidonians.  In 
the  coonell  of  war  before  the  battle  of  Salamis,  she  strongly 
represented  to  Xerxes  the  foUv  of  risking  a  naval  engage- 
ment, and  the  event  justified  her  opinion.  In  the  battle 
she  displayed  so  much  courage,  that  it  called  forth  from 
Xerxes  the  exclamation, '  that  the  men  behaved  like  wo- 
men, and  the  women  like  men.*  To  her  Xerxes  intrusted 
the  care  of  his  children,  that  thev  mi|^ht  be  transported 
in  safety  to  his  kingdom.  (Herodot.  vii.  99.  viii.  87-103.) 
She  was  represented  in  the  Persian  portico  {vtoA  JlfpmKiit 
as  it  was  called  at  Sparta)  which  was  erected  to  comme- 
morate the  ffreat  defeat  of  the  Persians.    (Pans.  iii.  11.) 

ARTEMi'SI A,  daughter  of  Hecatomnus,^  king  of  Caria 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  wife  of  Mausolus,  whom  she  succeeded 
on  his  death  B.C.  3^3.  From  all  the  accounts  transmitted 
to  us  respecting  her,  she  seems  to  have  been  strongly 
attached  to  her  husband ;  but  that  she  should  have  drunk 
the  ashes  of  hia  body  mixed  with  water,  as  Pliny  tells 
us,  is  a  statement  rather  extraordinary.  (See  also  Va- 
lerius Max.  lib.  iv.)  She  proposed  two  prizes,  one  in  tra- 
gedy, and  another  in  oratory,  to  those  who  should  pronounce 
tne  best  panegyric  on  her  husband ;  and  ajnong  those  who 
came  forward,  according  to  Aulus  Qellius  (x.  18),  were 
Theopompus,  Theodectes,  and  Naucrates :  some  have  even 
addea  Isocrates.  The  successftd  competitors  were  Theo- 
pompus and  Theodectes.  She  caused  a  monument  to  be 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Mausolus,  which,  for  its  grandeur 
and  magnificence,  was  considered  one  of  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  worid.  It  was  called  '  mausoleum'  from  the  name  of 
her  husband,  and  hence  the  name  mausoleum  is  often 
applied  to  funeral  monuments.  It  seems  to  have  existed  in 
tbe  time  of  Strabo  (p.  656).  She  died  after  a  reign  of  two 
years,  tnd  was  succeed  by  her  brother,  Idrieus,  b.c.  351, 
(Wod.  xvi.  45.) 

AKTBMI'SiA,  an  extensive  oenus  of  plants  belonf^ii^r  to 
tha  natural  order  compotitce^  ana  remarkable  for  the  mtense 
bitterness  dt  many  of  its  species.  It  is  easily  recognised  by 
the  multitude  of  fine  divisions  into  which  its  leaves  aie 
usiiattyaep^ratadt  audtheAumennselustars  of  small*  round* 


drooning.  greenish^yellow,  or  brownish  dower-heads,  with 
whicn  its  branches  are  loaded.  The  llowrets  are  all  tubular, 
but  those  in  the  circumference  of  each  head  are  very  imper- 
fect. 

The  most  interesting  species  are  wormwood,  tarragon,  and 
southernwood;  the  former  {Artemisia  absinthium)  is  met 
with  firequently  in  waste  places  all  over  Europe  and  the 
northern  parts  of  Asia.  Its  leaves  ha^  a  silky  or  hoary 
aspect,  in  oonsecmence  of  a  thick  coveringof  exceedingly 
delicate  hairs,  ana  they  are  deeply  lobed.  The  flower  heads 
are  very  numerous,  and  of  a  light  buff  colour.  Wormwood 
is  celebrated  for  its  intensely  bitter,  tonic,  and  stimulating 
equalities,  which  have  causea  it  to  be  an  ingredient  in  va- 
rious medicinal  preparations,  and  even  in  the  preparation  of 
liqueurs.  It  derives  its  name  from  its  use  m  destroying 
worms  in  children. 

Tarragon  {Artemisia  dracuncuius)  is  a  Siberian  species, 
the  stems  of  which  grow  two  or  three  feet  high,  are  perfectly 
smooth,  and  of  a  bright  green.  Its  leaves  are  undivided, 
very  narrow,  smooth,  and  rather  succulent ;  when  bruised 
they  emit  a  stimulating  odour,  and  if  chewed  produce  a  pecu- 
liarly pungent  moisture  in  the  mouth,  which  is  so  generally 
considered  agreeable  that  the  leaves  are  employed  as  a 
pickle,  and  as  an  ingredient  in  some  kinds  of  vinegar.  The 
flower-beads  are  small,  round,  and  smooth,  and  contain  seven 
or  eight  flowerets. 

Southernwood  {Artemisia  abroionum),  an  odoriferous 
herb  found  all  over  the  south  of  Europe  from  Portugal  to 
the  Dardanelles,  and  thence  through  Palestine,  Persia,  and 
the  middle  of  Asia  into  China,  is  frequently  seen  in  old- 
fashioned  gardens  where  it  was  cultivated  for  its  peculiar 
aromatic  scent.  It  is  a  hoary  plant,  becoming  in  warm 
countries  a  shrub,  and  even  wiUi  us  acquiring  a  woody  stem 
after  a  few  years ;  its  branches  bear  loose  panicles  of  nodding 
yellow  flower-heads,  which  are  externally  grey  with  down ; 
the  leaves  belonging  to  the  panicles  are  much  longer  and 
narrower  than  those  of  the  stem. 

All  these  are  increased  either  by  division  of  the  orown  of 
the  root  or  bv  what  are  technically  called  slips,  that  is  to  say, 
cuttings  rudely  torn  from  the  woody  part  of  the  stem  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  ground ;  these  strike  root  readily  and 
make  young  plants  in  a  month  or  two. 

artery;  Arom  the  Greek  <&p7fpux  {arteria),  signifying 
an  air-vessel ;  because  the  antients,  ignorant  of  the  circula- 
tion, and  finding  the  arteries  always  empt^  after  death,  sup- 
posed they  were  tubes  containing  air.  Why  alter  death  the 
arteries  are  empty  and  the  blood  accumulated  in  the  veins 
will  be  explained  hereafter.  By  the  term  artery  is  meant  a 
vessel  which  conveys  blood  from  the  heart  to  the  difierent 
parts  of  the  body :  a  veiui  on  the  contrary,  is  a  vessel  which 
conveys  blood  from  the  different  parts  of  the  body  to  the 
heart  [See  Vein.]  All  the  arteries  of  the  system  proceed 
from  two  great  trunks  immediately  connected  with  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  heart,  namely,  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  arises 
from  the  right,  and  the  aorta,  which  springs  from  the  left 
ventricle.  [See  Hsart.]  The  pulmonary  artery  conveys  blood 
from  the  right  ventricle  of  tUe  heart  to  the  lungs ;  the  aorta 
carries  blood  (him  tiie  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  to  all  the 
parte  of  the  system*  and  consequently  is  the  common  source 
of  all  the  arteries  of  the  bodyt  with  the  exception  of  those 
which  circuUte  through  the  lungs.  [See  Aorta.]  The 
arteries  derived  from  the  aorta  contain  arterial,  those  de- 
rived from  the  pulmonary  artery  contain  venous  blood,  and 
this  latter  vessel  is  the  only  artery  in  the  system  which  does 
not  contain  arterial,  that  is.  decarbonized  or  proper  nutrient 
blood.    [See  Bloop.] 

The  arterial  system  i»  arborescent,  that  is,  the  branches 
which  spring  from  the  aorta  successively  increase  in  number 
and  diminish  in  sixe  as  they  proceed  fhun  the  heart  towards 
their  ultimate  terminations  in  the  system.  Each  trunk 
commonly  ends  by  dividing  into  two  or  more  branches,  the 
combined  area  of  which  is  always  greater  than  that  of  the 
trunk  from  which  thev  spring.  The  capaci^  of  the  branches 
is  estimated  to  exceed  that  of  the  trunks  in  the  proportion 
of  one  and  a  half  to  one,  Th»  arterial  trunk  always  dividing 
into  braiiohes,  and  tbe  laraer  hranohM  into  branches  more 
and  more  minute,  it  is  obvioaa  that  the  blood  in  the  arte- 
rial system  is  always  flawing  from  largev  into  smaller 
tubes. 

The  oiganiutidHi  of  the  artNits  is  peeuliar,  and  difieis 
considerably  fnm  that  of  the  veins.  [See  VaiwJ  They 
^re  of  a  yelioiwish*whke  oolour,  loose  and  flooeuleat  on  their 
f  ](tMQal  suifrioa,  but  their  in^mai  surfruw  is  smooth  and 
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polighed.  They  aro  composed  of  three  distinct  membranes, 
which  are  superimposed  one  upon  the  other,  and  which  are 
intimately  united  by  delicate  cellular  tissue.  Each  of  these 
membranes  is  called  a  tunic,  or  coat,  and  each  possesses  a 
peculiar  structure,  and  performs  a  separate  function  in  the 
circulation  of  the  blood. 

1.  The  internal  tunic  consists  of  a  membrane,  colourless, 
transparent,  and  thin,  yet  so  firm  and  strong  that  it  is  sup- 
posed to  resist  more  than  any  of  the  others  the  bursting  of 
the  artery  by  the  current  of  the  blood ;  for  if,  in  a  living  animal, 
the  other  coats  be  entirely  removed,  this  alone  is  found, 
capable  of  sustaining  the  impetus  of  the  circulation,  and  of 
preventing  rupture  from  the  dilatation  of  the  artery. 

2.  The  middle  tunic,  called  also  the  fibrous  and  the  mus- 
cular, is  composed  of  yellowish  fibres,  which  pass  in  an 
oblique  direction  around  the  calibre  of  the  vessel,  forming 
segments  of  circles  which  are  so  joined  as  to  produce  com- 
plete rings.  In  the  larger  trunks,  several  layers  of  these 
fibres  can  be  raised  in  succession  by  the  forceps,  so  that  this 
coat  is  of  considerable  thickness,  and  it  is  nropwtionally 
thicker  in  the  small  branches  than  in  the  large  trunks. 
This  coat  is  firm,  solid,  and  highly  elastic.  It  is  the  main 
tunic  by  which  the  artery  resists  dilatation  in  the  transverse 
direction,  which  it  does  so  effectually,  that  when  the  left 
▼entricle  of  the  heart  propels  a  firesh  current  of  blood  into 
the  aorta,  little  or  no  dilaution  of  the  vessel  is  perceptible. 
The  characteristic  property  of  the  fibrous  coat  is  contracti- 
lity. If  it  be  mechanically  irritated,  or  if  a  chemical  stimu- 
lant, such  as  ardent  spirit  or  ammonia,  be  applied  to  it,  the 
vessel  contracts  forcibly  upon  its  contents.   This  contractile 

Sower,  which  properly  belongs  to  the  muscular  fibre,  in- 
uced  anatomists  to  believe  that  the  fibrous  tunic  consists  of 
muscular  fibres ;  but  careful  examination  has  shown  that  its 
organization  possesses  nothing  in  common  with  that  of  the 
muscular  tissue,  while  chemical  analysis  has  demonstrated 
that  it  contains  no  fibrin,  which  is  the  basis  of  muscle. 

3.  The  external  tunic,  called  also  the  cellular,  consists  of 
smsil  whitish  fibres,  very  dense  and  tough,  interlaced  to- 
gether in  every  direction.  It  is  much  thicker  in  the  large 
trunks  than  in  the  small  branches,  the  reverse  of  the  fibrous 
ooat  Its  outer  surface  is  covered  by  a  loose  and  flocculent 
cellular  substance,  which  connects  the  artery  with  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  and  particularly  with  the  sheath  of  the 
vessel.  Its  firmness  and  resistance  are  so  great,  that  it  is 
not  divided,  however  firmly  a  ligature  may  be  placed  around 
the  artery ;  and  its  elasticity,  especially  in  the  longitudinal 
direction,  is  so  remarkable  that  it  has  been  called,  by  way 
of  eminence,  the  elastic  coat. 

Arteries  are  themselves  abundantly  supplied  with  arteries, 
constituting  their  nutrient  vessels,  and  called  vasa  vastrrum; 
but  these  nutrient  vessels  of  the  artery  form  but  few  ana- 
atomoses,  that  is,  but  few  communications  with  any  other  ar- 
teries. It  is  essential,  in  tying  an  arterial  trunk,  to  disturb 
it  as  little  as  possible,  and  only  to  expose  just  so  much  of  it 
as  is  indispensable  for  the  proper  application  of  the  ligature. 
In  the  first  cases  treated  by  Mr.  Hunter  for  aneurism  [see 
Aneurism],  four  li^tures  were  placed  around  the  diseased 
artery,  whi<^  was  divided  in  the  mtervening  space.  Two  of 
these  were  called  safety-ligatuves,  being  intended  to  be  drawn 
tight  if  the  others  gave  way ;  but  the  appUcation  of  these 
ligatures  disturbed  the  nutrient  arteries  of  the  vessel  to 
such  a  degree,  that  inflammation,  ulceration,  mortification, 
and  h»morrhage  ensued,  so  that  those  so  called  safety  were 
really  danger-ligatures,  producing  the  very  evils  which  they 
were  intended  to  avert.  The  carefUl  observation  of  the 
functions  of  these  vessels  has  corrected  this  and  several 
other  errors,  and  led  to  most  important  improvements  in 
surgical  practice. 

The  principal  nerves  of  arteries  are  derived  firom  the 
ganglionic  or  the  organic  system,  but  with  these  are  mingled 
branches  derived  firom  the  sentient  or  the  animal  system. 
[See  Nbrvk.]  Accordingly,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
arteries  carry  on  their  f\inotions  independently  of  any  influ- 
ence derived  firom  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  but  they  are 
capable  of  being  affscted  by  agents  applied  to  those  organs. 
Under  otdinary  etreumstances,  and  in  a  state  of  health, 
arteries  are  but  little  sensible:  they  may  be  irritated  in 
living  animali  by  the  soalpeU  or  by  the  applioation  of  che- 
mical stimulants,  without  affordihg  any  indication  df  pain* 
Nevertheless,  in  certain  states  of  disease,  there  cannot  be  a 
question  that  they  become  exquisitely  sensible. 

Among  the  physical  properties  of  arteries,  the  moat  im- 
portant aie  their  extensibility  and  their  elastieity,    Tbsir 


extensibility  is  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  their  length.     If 
an  artery  be  tied  in  two  places,  and  divided  between  the 
ligatures,  the  portion  which  is  next  the  heart  is  sensibly 
elongated  at  each  contraction  of  the  ventricle ;  but  their  ex- 
tensibility in  the  circular  or  transverse  direction  is  not  great 
After  an  artery  has  been  extended,  either  lengthwise  or 
transversely,  it  suddenly  retracts  on  itself  when  the  ex- 
tending force  is  removed.     If  the  finger  be  forcibly  intro- 
duced into  the  section  of  a  large  artery,  the  sides  of  the 
vessel  re-act  on  the  finger,  and  proportionally  compress  it. 
If  an  artery  be  divided  in  the  dead  body,  though  emptied  of 
its  contents,  it  maintains  its  cylindrical  form,  and  preserves 
its' capacity  unimpaired.     The  elastic  property  on  which 
these  phenomena  depend  is  common  to  all  the  coats,  but  it 
is  greatest  in  the  external,  and  least  in  the  internal  tunic ; 
and  it  is  also  much  greater  in  the  large  trunks  than  in  the 
small  branches.    EUsticity,  in  the  longitudinal  direction, 
restores  the  artery  to  its  ori^nal  state  after  it  has  been 
elongated  in  the  various  motions  of  the  body ;  in  the  trans- 
verse direction,  it  keeps  the  artery  open,  and  thus  maintains 
a  free  channel  for  tne  passage  of  the  blood  through  the 
vessel,  while  it  also  assists  the  fibrous  tunic  in  resisting  the 
over-distension  of  the  artery  by  the  impulse  of  the  circu- 
lating current. 

The  most  important  vital  prooerty  of  the  artery  is  its  con- 
tractility, that  is,  its  power  of  diminishing  its  capacity,  or 
approximating  its  parietes,  and  thus  proportionally  acting 
upon  its  contents.  Even  the  large  trunks  possess  this  pro- 
perty in  some  degree ;  but  it  resides  chiefly  in  the  ultimate 
divisions  of  the  arterial  branches,  that  is,  the  capillary  vessels. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  trunks  and  large  branches  of  the 
arteries  is  to  receive  the  blood  from  the  heart,  and  to  transmit 
it  to  the  capillary  vessels  in  the  organs.  The  purpose  of 
the  capillary  vessels  is  as  various  as  the  actions  of  the  organs 
in  which  they  terminate,  and  of  which  actions,  indeed,  they 
are  the  great  instruments.  Between  the  trunks  and  large 
branches  of  the  arteries,  and  their  ultimate  divisions,  there 
is  such  a  total  difference  in  structure  and  flinction,  that  they 
must  be  regarded  as  two  distinct  sets  of  vessels,  and  the 
latter  require  a  separate  consideration.  [See  Capillary 
Vksssls.J 

Arteries,  besides  capillary  vessels,  terminate  also  in  veins* 
in  exhalant  vessels,  that  is,  colourless  vessels,  vhich  are 
supposed  to  open  by  minute  orifices  on  various  membranous 
surfaces,  perhaps  in  lymphatic  vessels  (which  see),  and  in 
excretory  ducts.  [See  Gland.] 

The  principal  diseases  to  which  arteries  are  liable,  are  in- 
flammation, ossification  (deposition  of  bony  matter),  calca- 
reous deposition  (deposition  of  chalky  matter),  and  aneu- 
rism. 

ARTESIAN  WELLS  are  perpendicular  perforations  or 
borings  into  the  ground,  through  which  water  rises  from 
various  depths,  according  to  circumstances,  above  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  pix>ducing  a  constant  flow  or  stream ;  they  are 
highly  useful  in  districts  where  springs  or  rivers  are  scarce, 
or  where  the  usual  surface  water  is  of  indifferent  quah^. 
These  perforations  have  been  named  Artesian  wells  (Pmts 
Artfsiem)  from  the  opinion  that  they  were  first  used  in  the 
district  of  Artois  in  franco.  They  are  seldom  more  than  a 
few  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  made  by  means  of  the  usual 
boring  instruments.  Their  ac^on  is  due  to  the  constant, 
endeavour  of  water  to  seek  its  level,  as  will  be  readily  un^ 
derstood  by  means  of  the  accompanying  diagram,  represent- 
ing a  geological  section  of  a  country  in  which  Artesian  wella 
may  be  established. 


Let  A,  /,  to,  I,  h,  he  the  surfiice  of  a  country  upon  which 
stands  the  town  T :  a,  a,  a  bed  or  thick  mass  of  rock,  either 
impervious  to  water,  or  through  which  it  percolates  with 
difficulty :  ^,  6,  a  sandy  rock,  or  one  through  which  water 
easily  percolates  among  the  strata  that  occur  beneath  Uie 
rock  a,  a,  and  are  concealed  by  the  latter  in  the  plain  on 
which  the  town,  T,  stands,  but  crop  out,  as  it  is  geolo- 
gically termed,  or  rise  to  the  surface  from  beneath  the 
rock  a,  a,  at  the  heights,  h,  h^  on  each  side :  c,  c,  c,  a  rock 
throuffh  which  water  either  cannot  pass,  or  percolates  with 
ditfleidty.  It  will  be  obvious  that  the  rain-water,  falling 
on  Um  heights,  A>A,  and  which  may  not  run  off  into  the 
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drainage  depressions,  will  be  absorbed  hy  the  exposed  part 
of  the  mck,  b  b.  From  the  action  of  gravity  the  water  would 
pass  downwards  upon  the  rock,  c,  c,  c,  which  being  im- 
per\ious,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  passage  of  water,  it  will  be 
checked,  and  take  a  direction  under  the  other  impervious, 
or  nearlv  impervious,  rock,  a,  a,  percolating  through  all 
parts  of  b,  b,  Frora  its  endeavour  to  seek  its  own  lev^,  the 
water  will  strive  to  force  its  way  through  the  sunerincum- 
bent  rock ;  but  being  unable  to  do  so,  it  will,  in  the  natural 
order  of  things,  remain  beneath,  free  from  evaporation.  If, 
under  these  conditions,  a  perforation  be  made  at  t^,  near  the 
town  T,  through  the  rock  a,  into  the  rock  6,  b,  the  water  in 
the  latter  will  rise  over  the  surface  of  a,a,  at  w,  in  proportion 
to  the  height  of  I,  A,  above  the  level  of  tr,  and  to  the  checks* 
from  various  causes,  which  it  receives  while  percolating 
through  the  rock  b,  6.  It  might  be  supposed  that  these  checl^ 
would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  any  other  than  a  very  alow 
rise  of  water  in  the  Artesian  well,  but  it  should  be  recollected 
that  the  quantity  of  water  locked  up  beneath  a  mass  of  im- 
pervious rock  of  large  area,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  London 
clay,  is  considerable,  and  that  the  hole  or  perforation  is  very 
small. 

The  rock  b  b  may,  in  fact,  be  considered  as  the  inside  of 
a  great  pipe,  into  the  two  ends  of  which  water  is  poured ;  so 
that  when  a  hole  is  pierced  in  the  upper  side  of  the  pipe,  as 
at  to.  the  water  will  spring  up,  and  endeavour  to  attain  the 
level  of  the  water  at  the  ends. 

Artesian  wells  can  be  formed  under  circumstances  which 
appear  to  the  general  observer  somewhat  different,  though, 
in  point  of  (act,  they  are  much  the  same.  Let  a,  b,  c,  d, «»/» 


in  the  annexed  diagram,  represent  a  section  of  a  country* 
several  miles  in  length,  and  A,  t,  A,  I,  four  different  kinds 
of  stratified  rocks,  resting  conformably  upon  each  other* 
among  which  the  rock  A  is  of  a  structure  to  permit  the 
comparative  free  passage  of  water,  entering  it  at  /^  while 
tlirough  the  other  rocks  water  cither  percolates  with 
difficulty,  or  is  unable  to  pass.  In  this  ease,  the  rock  k 
merely  jperforms  the  office  of  a  longer  pipe,  not  indeed  so 
obviously  to  those  unacquainted  wim  geolo^  on  the  large 
scale,  as  in  a  plain  between  heights ;  yet  the  principle  of 
action  is  the  same,  for  when  the  series  of  rocks.  A,  t.  A,  ( 
again  rises  to  the  surface  on  the  side  now  truncated  by  the 
section,  the  same  general  facts  are  represented  as  in  the 
first  diagram,  though  on  a  much  larger  scale.  Thus  when 
a  perforation  is  made  at  w,  in  the  valley  between  the  hilk 
a  and  b,  the  water  rises  to  the  surface,  and  an  Artesian 
well  is  established.  The  Artesian  wells  at  Rouen  exist 
under  similar  conditions. 

In  nature,  great  areas  or  sheets  of  stratified  rocks,  parti- 
cularly those  of  a  certain  relative  antiquity,  are  seldom  un- 
broken ;  but  are,  on  the  contrary,  fractured  in  various  direc- 
tions in  consequence  of  dbturbing  forces  which  have  acted 
upon  them.  Even  in  these  cases,  perforations  for  Artesian 
wells  have  sometimes  been  successful,  the  hole  being  pierced 
between  the  fracture  or  fissure  and  the  point  where  the 
porous  bed  receives  the  rain-water. 


Let  the  line  a,  6,  c,  in  the  above  wood-cut,  represent  the 
surfaee  of  a  country ;  d^dfO,  porous  bed,  or  one  throuffh  which 
water,  received  at  c,  easily  percolates,  but  can  neither  pass 
up  nor  down  from  the  nature  of  the  locks  above  or  beneath. 
Let/  be  a  firaotoie  or  diskwation,  geologically  termed  a  fault, 
from  the  efleec  of  which  the  bed  d  is  sodUbnly  thrown 
down  to  a  lower  levd,  on  the  left  of  our  figure,,  and 
tiie  continuity  ot  d  oa  the  Dne  side  and  dim  ^  oibm h 
destroyed.  If  we  tap,  as  it  were*  the  bed  or  rock  (^  at  tr, 
the  water  in  it  would  rise  but  a  short  height  upwards*  if  d 
oould  be  regarded  as  a  hoUow  pipe*  which,  reoeiviBg  ill 
water  ate,  lets  it  pass  freely  out  at/.  The  rapid  peroolctiea 
of  the  water  is,  however,  checked  by  its  friction  among  the 
purtiolea  oCsand  or  against  the  sides  of  the  strata,  se  that 


when  a  perforation  is  made  at  w,  and  a  free  vent  given  to 
the  water,  it  rises,  and  an  Artesian  well  is  establi^ed. 

It  will  be  evident  that*  if  we  regard  the  above  section 
withoulf  reference  to  the  artificial  boring  at  to,  we  have  a 
natural  Artesian  well,  the  fissure  or  fkult  /  serving  the 
same  office  as  the  artificial  perforation  ;  with  this  difference, 
that  the  latter  mvjf  be  considered  as  a  mere  puncture,  while 
the  effects  of  the  former  are  felt  alonga  more  extended  line* 
occasionally  a  few  miles  in  length.  Without  such  fissurea. 
which  permit  the  escape  of  water  fhmi  beneath,  many  dis- 
tricts would  be  comparatively  destitute  of  this  jneat  neces- 
sary of  life,  more  particularly  during  droughts.  Springs  ftrom 
fissures  or  faults  are  more  permanent  than  others.  This 
arises  fVom  the  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  reservoir* 
if  we  may  so  term  it,  by  which  a  vast  quantity  of  water  is  ac- 
cumulated, and  can  only  escape  by  slow  degrees ;  and  thus 
severe  droughts,  which  dry  up  the  more  superficial  springs* 
are  comparatively  little  felt  in  those  fliom  fissures. 

It  must  be  apparent  from  these  considerations  that  ex- 
treme caution  is  necessary  in  the  choice  of  situations  for 
sinking  to  obtain  Artesian  wells,  and  iJ^at  a  general  geolo- 
gical knowledge  of  the  country,  in  which  the  attempt  is  to 
be  made,  should  precede  any  borinss  for  this  purpose* 
otherwise  much  useless  expense  may  be  incurred,  witnout 
a  chance  of  success.  Indeed,  the  power  of  pointing  out 
those  situations  where  Artesian  wells  may,  in  all  probability, 
be  successfully  established,  is  one  of  the  practi^  applica- 
tions of  geology  to  the  useful  purposes  of  hfe. 

Water  percolating  through,  or  among  the  strata  of  rocks, 
becomes  impregnated  with  various  substances,  some  of 
which  are  injurious  to  animal  or  vegetable  l^e*  and  to 
various  useful  processes  in  the  arts.  Now  it  sometimea 
happens,  in  sinking  Artesian  wells,  that  one  or  more  of 
the  lines  of  water,  which  may  be  tapped*  are  of  this  de- 
scription ;  it  therefore  becomes  advisable  to  get  rid  of  such 
water*  if  possible,  in  order  that  it  may  not  injure,  by  com- 
bining with  it*  any  purer  water  after- 
wards met  with.  Let,  in  the  annexed 
figure,  a,  6,  c,  d,  e,  /,  g.  A,  t,  »',  m,  n, 
represent  various  beds  of  rock  bored 
throu^  in  the  process  of  sinking  an 
Artesian  well,  a  supply  of  bad  water 
being  obtained  at  d,  while  purer  water  is 
discovered  at  n,  both  waters  rising  to,  and 
above,  the  surface.  To  prevent  the  mix- 
ture of  these  waters,  the  diameter  of  the 
boring  is  increased  from  the  surface  to 
the  bed,  or  interstices  between  the  strata* 
where  the  bad  water  is  supplied*  and  a 
hollow  cylinder  is  passed  aown  through 
'  its  centre  to  the  continuation  of  the  boring 

beneath  the  line  of  bad  water  at  (f,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  latter  cannot  mix  with  the  column  of  good  water,  A  /* 
rising  firom  n,  but  passes  up  round  the  interior  cylinder*  and 
delivers  itself  on  the  surface  at  A,  A.  It  by  no  means  follows* 
because  the  first  supply  of  water  met  with  in  a  boring  will 
not  rise  to  the  surface,  that  all  other  lines  of  water  in  ttie 
same  boring  will  also  refuse  to  rise,  for  it  frequently  happens 
that  small  supplies  are  first  cut  through  which  do  v<^  elevate 
themselves  abnove  a  few  feet  in  the  pipe  qj^  perforation. 
These  smaller  springs  are  due  to  the  more  l^^cal  percolation 
of  water,  and  though  they  obey  the  s«a>e  laws,  rising  to 
their  respective  levels,  they  do  not  nJaeh  the  surface,  be- 
cause they  are  not  connected  with  *  system  of  supply  which 
will  enable  them  to  do  so.  Numerous  common  wells  are 
so  far  Artesian,  that  when  a  particular  bed  is  cut  (and 
there  is  generally  one  or  more  known  to  well  sinkers  in 
every  district),  the  water  will  someti»ies  rise  in  them  so  sud- 
denly as  to  render  an  immedif»«e  escape  by  the  workmen 
necessary.  In  such  cases  the  water  in  these  particular  lines 
does  but  seek  its  level :  its  rapidity  in  effecting  this  is 
proportioned  to  the  fre^om  with  which  it  can  percolate  or 
tto^  through  the  beH^  or  fissures  of  strata  containing  it 

Artesian  wells  ^^  necessarily  of  various  depths,  and  it 
has  been  obion^  by  M.  Arap^o  and  others  that  the  tem- 
peratmv  of  M  water  in  them  mcreases  with  their  depth,  d«» 
regard  hr^g  P<^id  to  the  mean  temperatture  of  the  ehmcte  in 
which  tteyvMiy  he  eauhlished.  This  fact  has  been  considaiad 
an  a'gtiittent  in  fkvour  of  the  interior  heat  of  the  earth. 

Artesian  wells  wn  now  established  in  various  parts  of  tbo 
old  and  new  world ;  many  have  been  made  in  the  United 
States ;  and*  tiaCwithstandtng  tfamr  name,  appear  to  hava 
been  known  aa  weU  in  Italy  as  in  Artois  fimn  tine  immo 
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inoriaL  It  is  alto  probable  tbat  they  were  known  to  tbe 
mntients,  for,  aocordinR  to  M.  Passy  (Description  G^ol.  de 
la  Seine  Infirieureh  Niebuhr  cites  the  following  passage 
ftom  Olympiodonis :— *  Wells  are  sunk  in  the  oases  from 
200  and  300  to  400  yards  in  depth  (the  yard  bjing  equal  to 
half  a  foot),  whence  water  rises  and  Hows  over.' 

ARTE  VELD,  JACOB,  a  brewer  of  Ghent,  and  a  great 
popular  leader  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Louis,  then  count  of  Flanders,  had  married  a  niece  of 
Charles  le  Bel,  king  of  France.  He  was  grandson  of  Ro- 
bert de  Bethune,  on  whose  death  a  dispute  arose  between 
Louis  and  Blobert  de  Cassel,  his  uncle,  about  the  suc^jession, 
which  was  decided  by  the  parliament  of  Paris,  supjwrted  by 
the  kine  of  France's  power,  in  favour  of  Louis.  This  mea- 
sure did  not  gain  for  Louis  the  affection  of  his  subjects,  and 
his  violent  conduct  tended  to  alienate  them  still  more.  The 
great  towns  of  Flanders  had  charters  and  privileges,  and 
could  not  be  taxed  without  their  consent.  Their  wealth 
consisted  in  their  manufactures  and  commerce,  by  which 
they  had  been  long  connected  with  England,  from  which 
country  they  drew  the  wool  required  for  their  cloth  fabrics. 
The  chief  proprietors  in  the  country  were  nobles,  who  gene- 
rally took  the  part  of  the  count  and  of  his  French  patron, 
for  the  king  of  France  was  then  suzerain  of  Flanders.  The 
four  principal  chartered  communes,  or  municipalities,  of  the 
county  of  Flanders  were  Ghent,  Tpres,  Bruses,  and  the 
country  or  district  of  Bruges,  which  was  called  U  Franc,  or 
•free  country.'  Bruges  during  this  period  repeatedly  re- 
volted against  Count  Louis,  and  at  last  took  him  prisoner, 
and  kept  him  till  the  people  of  Ghent,  who  were  then  jealous 
of  their  neighbours  of  Bruges,  rescued  the  count.  Another 
and  a  more  general  insurrection  of  the  Flemish  was  put 
down  by  Philip  de  Valois,  who  had  succeeded  Charles  le  Bel ; 
he  defeated  the  Flemish  in  a  great  battle  at  Mount  Cassel 
in  1328,  and  obliged  them  to  surrender  at  discretion.  The 
leaders  were  put  to  death,  and  the  towns  were  heavily  taxed. 
The  war  which  broke  out  some  years  after  between 
Philip  de  Yalois  and  Edward  III.  of  England  gave  occasion 
to  another  revolt  of  the  Flemish  towns.  This  time  Ghent 
took  the  lead,  and  the  burghers  elected  for  their  captain 
Jacob  Arteveld,  a  brewer,  who  superseded  the  authority 
of  the  count,  and  was  in  fact  the  ruler  of  Ghent.  Jacob 
had  the  great  qualities,  as  well  as  the  vices,  frequently  found 
united  in  the  character  of  a  demagogue.  He  was  active,  elo- 
quent, and  bold,  but  violent,  overbearing,  and  tyrannical. 
He  flattered  the  people,  proscribed  the  nobles,  and  divided 
their  spoils  amongst  those  of  his  own  party.  Edward  of 
England  having  sent  messengers  to  Flanders,  for  the  |»ur- 
pose  of  bringing  the  Flemings  to  act  with  him  against 
Phihp  of  France,  Arteveld  declared  for  him,  and  induced 
the  people  of  Ghent  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  English. 
In  order  to  remove  the  scruples  of  the  Flemiugs  on  aooount 
of  their  allegiance  to  the  French  crown,  he  advised  Edward 
to  assume  t^  title  of  King  of  France.  Count  Louis,  who 
was  attached  to  King  Philip,  opposed  Arteveld's  intrigues, 
and  in  a  diet  held  in  the  town  of  Bruges,  he  caused  one 
of  the  promoters  of  the  English  alliance  to  be  seized  and 
behe«ded  at  Ruppelmonda.  The  people  of  Ghent,  infuriated 
at  this  proceeding,  marched  to  brugea,  and  compelled  iU 
burghers  to  join  the  English  alliance;  and  the  insurgents» 
strengthened  r>y  the  assistance  of  the  English,  defeated  the 
count  and  his  noting,  who  were  obliged  to  evacuate  Bruges. 
The  count  withdrew  to  France,  but  returned  again  in 
1338,  and  made  an  attempt  to  oonciliate  his  refractory 
subjecU.  Having  entered  Ghent,  he  tried  to  persuade 
tiiie  popular  leaders  to  side  with  him  and  with  PhiUp  of 
France,  but  the  butchers  shut  the  gates,  made  the  count 
prisoner,  and  compellei  him  to  sign  a  treaty  of  alliance 
offensive  and  defensive  with  King  Edward  (Dec  1339). 
Louia  soon  after  found  mean«^  to  escape  from  Ghent,  and 
again  withdrew  to  Paris.  The  war  now  raged  between 
the  French  on  one  side  and  the  Flunings  and  the  English 
on  the  other.  The  latter  besieged  lui|-nay,  but  were  de- 
feated by  tbe  French  near  St.  Omer  u  134I.  A  truce 
being  agreed  upon  between  th»  h^tile  pMiei^  King  Ed- 
wm  went  to  Ghent  to  meet  Count  Iahvk  whoMt^  he  tvted  ta 
win  over  to  hi»  side,  but  withoHt  •ueeeat.  AfterEdwavd  a 
departure  from  Ghent  on  his  r«tiim  to  EngUnO,  Count 
Louia,  aedng  his  sul^jeots  wholly  estaaged  from  bin,  ani  hia 
authority  €|^y  set  at  nought  by  Artevekl.  onoa  more  wtih- 
drew  to  Paris.  Arteveld  now  proposed  that  Edward's  bob, 
the  yoong  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  oaUed  the  Black 
PiiiM0»  ahould  be  elected  go?enioc  of  FUnden,  on  the  ttiidef- 


standing  that  the  country  was  to  be  made  by  Edward 
a  sovereign  duchy.  But  the  Flemings,  although  they 
wished  to  humble  their  count,  were  not  prepared  to  disin- 
herit him  and  his  line  altogether;  and  they  began  to 
mistrust  Arteveld*s  intentions.  A  dispute  broke  out  at 
Ghent  between  the  various  trades,  in  which  the  fullers  were 
arrayed  against  the  weavers,  and  a  battle  was  fought  in  the 
great  market-place  between  the  two  factbns,  which  lasted 
all  day;  1500  fullers  were  killed,  and  the  weavers,  beina 
victorious,  drove  the  rest  of  the  fullers  out  of  the  city,  and 
utterly  destroyed  tbat  trade.  Arteveld  had  not  taken  an 
open  part  in  the  contest,  but  being  jealous  of  the  rising 
authority  of  Gerrard  Denvs,  the  dean  of  the  weavers,  he 
secretly  introduced  into  Ghent  500  English  soldiers,  whom 
he  lodged  in  his  premises.  Denys  and  the  weavers  cried 
out  treason,  attacked  Arteveld,  and  killed  him,  uith  many 
of  his  English  soldiers,  in  July,  1344,  The  Flemish, 
however,  continued  in  their  hostility  to  Count  Louis,  who 
feu  at  the  battle  of  Crecy  in  1346.  nghting  in  the  French 
ranks.  He  was  succeeded  bv  his  son  Louis  II.,  called 
de  Male,  from  the  castle  of  Male,  his  favourite  iteidence. 
Arteveld's  authority  in  Flanders  lasted  seven  years,  during 
which,  in  spite  of  many  acts  of  violence  and  injustice,  the 
cities  prospered  in  their  trade,  and  eiyoyed  great  respect 
among  their  neighbours.  (Oudegherst,  Chrouiques  et  An- 
nales  de  Flandie,) 

ARTEVELD,  PHILIP  VAN,  was  the  son  of  Jacob 
Arteveld.  Philippa,  Edward  III/s  queen,  held  him  at  the 
baptismal  font,  ana  from  her  he  received  his  Christian  name. 
His  father  left  him  wealth,  and  his  mother,  a  woman  of  a 
prudent  character,  watched  over  his  youth.  She  negotiated 
an  early  marriage  for  him  with  a  lady  of  good  family,  after 
which  Philip  Uved  quiet  and  happy  with  his  wife  and  mo- 
ther, keeping  aloof  from  all  public  affairs.  But  he  had  a 
name  which  was  connected  with  party  feelings  and  recol- 
lections. A  fresh  revolt  broke  out  at  Ghent  in  1379  against 
Count  Louis  de  Male,  and  after  several  engagements  and 
many  atrocities  perpetrated  on  both  sides,  the  count  suc- 
ceeded in  intercepting  all  supplies  to  the  insurgent  city« 
which  was  reduced  to  great  distress.  Van  der  Bosch  and 
the  other  leaders  of  the  Ghentese,  finding  that  the  people 
were  impatient  of  their  assumed  authority,  thought  of 
strengthening  themselves  by  en^iging  Arteveld  as  the 
nominal  chief  of  their  party.  They  proposed  him  to 
the  people,  and  he  was  electol  Captain  by  acclamation. 
After  some  desultory  negotiations  with  the  count,  in  the 
course  of  which  two  deputies  of  Ghent  who  had  agreed  to 
surrender  the  town  were  stabbed  in  the  market-place  by 
Van  der  Bosch,  Arteveld,  seeins  that  it  was  impc^sible  to 
hold  out  any  longer  for  want  of  provisions,  conceived  the 
bold  resolution  of  marching  out  with  a  chosen  body  of  men 
and  attacking  the  count,  who  was  then  at  Bruges.  He 
left  Ghent  on  the  2d  of  May,  138^,  with  5000  men,  de- 
termined to  conquer  or  die,  and  halted  in  a  good  position, 
within  three  miles  of  Bruges.  The  next  day  was  a  great 
festival  in  that  city.  In  the  midst  of  the  processions  and 
rejoicings,  news  came  of  the  Ghentese  being  at  band.  The 
count  went  out  to  encounter  them  with  a  body  of  800  knighu 
and  squires,  followed  by  a  numerous  but  aisorderly  multi- 
tude of  the  people  of  Bruges,  especially  of  the  butchers, 
glaziers,  cordwainers,  and  fiiatmen^  who  thought  they  were 
marching  to  certain  victory  over  a  fow  half-starved  Ghentese. 
The  Ghentese  had  a  marsh  in  front  of  their  position,  and  their 
flanks  were  protected  by  a  line  of  carts :  they  commenced 
with  a  brisk  fire  of  artillery  upon  the  assailants,  which 
checked  their  ardour.  Artevela,  by  a  skilful  movement, 
having  succeeded  m  drawing  the  enemy  into  the  marsh,  the 
men  of  Bruges  fell  into  confusion,  many  of  the  knighta 
were  killed,  and  the  rest  carried  along  by  the  flying  multi- 
tude. The  count  re-entered  Bmgea  with  only  forty  hone- 
men,  and  the  CUienteae  pmured  in  at  the  saflae  tiaoe.  Ii 
was  now  night,  and  befare  the  eitiaeni  of  Biu^  kad 
time  to  recover  from  their  panio.  the  dty  waa  gWen  up 
to  pKuider.  All  the  count's  people,  as  wett  aa  Aie  bwtchMa 
and  other  tradaa  faTourahle  to  him*  weia  haiUil  eot  and 
killed.  The  rabble  of  the  town,  as  well  aawyiyaf  the  aar* 
ivatm  and  apprentifiei,  joined  tfaa  Ghanteta  in  tiua  hoirihla 
camaga.  Artaveld  soecoodad  in  atopnuig  tba  india^raBip- 
aata  alaaghter  in  tbe  morning;  but  iIm  mMiilratea  and 
B^lea  waia  dehberately  sought  afWr  and  M  ^  axacalmi 
as  traitors  to  ti^ir  country.  Tbe  ooKuaaica  of  Brufss  waa 
atoqibilatsd  for  a  time  by  this  aatastimko.  The  ooant  i^ 
mained  ooBceaM  Uiat  wgfat  and  the  hXkfiha%  day  is  tba 
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M«MO#ii  9M»womiA>who  bad  often  ireceived  charity  at 
bis  palatse  f^ate. 

AitdT  the  eapiaire  of  Bruges,  the  other  towns  of  Flanders, 
With  the  exception  of  Oudenarde,  opened  their  gates  to 
Artereld.  He  now  assumed  the  state  and  pomp  of  a  sove- 
reign prince,  taxed  at  will  the  country  people,  hut  took  care 
to  keep  the  ci^  of  Ghent  well  supplied  with  provisions  at  a 
low  prfce.  Hfe  camp  abounded  not  only  with  all  neces- 
saries, but  also  luxuries.  He  began  the  siege  of  Oude- 
nai^e,  in  which,  however,  he  was  unsuccessfVil.  Meantime 
the  peotole  of  the  neighbouring  states,  Hainault,  Brabant, 
Liege,  »c..  showed  a  disposition  to  make  common  cause 
with  the  Blemitigs,  and  the  spirit  of  revolt  spread  also  into 
France*  where  the  people  were  dissatisfied  with  the  exac- 
tions and  oppressions  of  their  nobles.  The  feudal  nobility 
at  that  time  had  lost  much  of  its  old  chivalrous  spirit,  as 
well  as  of  its  independent  power,  which  had  been  curtailed  by 
the  crown,  but  it  still  retained  all  its  vexatious  and  tyran- 
nical demeanour  towards  the  burghers  and  peasants.  It 
was  still,  in  fsot,  above  the  laws.  The  duke  of  Burgundy, 
regent  of  Fhmce,  easily  induced  the  young  king,  Charles  Vl., 
to  assist  Count  Louis  in  putting  down  the  flemish  insur- 
gents, beibre  the  English  had  time  to  join  them.  A  large 
ibree  was  collected  under  the  command  ofOllvierdeClisson, 
a  skilfhl  but  merciless  commander :  the  orillamme  was  dis- 
played, and  the  Campaign  began  in  November,  1382.  The 
French  advanced  to  Roosebeke,  between  Courtray  and 
Ghent.  Arteveld  rashly  advanced  to  attack  tliem:  his 
men,  equal  in  numbers,  but  inferior  in  military  skill,  were 
arrayed  too  closely,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  them  had  not 
room  to  wield  their  weapons.  The  hattle  lasted  only  half 
an  hour,  and  29,000  Flemings  were  killed,  most  of  them  in 
the  pursuit.  The  body  of  Arteveld,  being  found  under  a 
heap  of  slain,  was  suspended  on  a  gibbet  The  battle  of 
Roosebeke  has  been  compared,  for  the  importance  of  its 
results,  to  those  of  ifitius  against  Attila,  and  of  Charles 
Martel  against  the  Moors.  *  Had  the  Flemings  been  suc- 
cessful,* obsenes  Froissart,  '  the  insurrection  which  had 
already  besun  at  Paris,  would  have  spread  all  over  France, 
and  would  nave  proved  more  horrible  than  the  Jacqueries ; 
the  whole  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  would  have  been  de- 
stroyed.* The  troubles  of  Flanders  continued  for  some  years 
longer,  until,  after  the  death  of  Count  Louis  in  1384,  Philip 
the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had  married  Margaret, 
the  count's  only  daughter,  succeeded  him  in  the  possessbn 
of  Flanders,  and  at  last  restored  it  to  neace.  (Barante,  His- 
toire  des  Dues  de  Boutgogne  de  la  MaUon  de  Valois,) 

ARTHRI'TIS.    [See^ouT.] 

ARTHUR.  We  shall  divide  this  article  into  two  heads : 
the  first,  comprising  those  particulars  of  the  Ufe  of  this  cele- 
brated British  chief  which  appear  to  rest  on  historical  evi- 
dence ;  the  second,  giving  a  short  account  of  that  mass  of 
fictions  concerning  him  which  forms  the  earliest  portion  of 
our  national  literature.  Truth,  indeed,  has  been  so  over- 
laid by  fiction,  that  some  writers  (Milton  among  tb<^in)  have 
denied  that  sUch  a  person  as  Arthur  ever  exi««u»  Of  this 
there  seems  no  more  reason  to  douht,  than  of  the  exist- 
ence of  Hengist,  Cerdic,  or  any  othw  man  of  note  of  that 
time.  Beside  the  later  works  of  Nennius  and  Geoflfry,  the 
most  antient  specimens  of  Welch  poetry,  the  Triads,  the 
poems  of  Llywarch  Hen.  and  of  Taliessin,  speak  of  him, 
not  as  the  Aibulous  prodigy  described  hy  later  romancers, 
hut  as  a  prince  «rtd  captain  of  eminence,  yet  not  distin- 
guished by  a  marked  superiority  over  others  his  contem- 
poraries. The  following  are  the  incidents  of  his  life  which 
appear  to  be  best  attested. 

He  was  a  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Britons  called  Silures  : 
according  to  some  accounts,  the  son  of  Meiric  ap  Tewdrig 
(Owen,  Camb,  Biog.) ;  according  to  the  common  story  of 
Uther,  named  Penoragon  (Dragon's  Head),  a  title  given  to 
an  elective  sovereign,  paramount  (at  least  nominally)  over 
the  many  kings  of  Britain.  The  date  of  Arthur's  birth,  or 
even  of  his  accession  to  his  paternal  inheritance,  it  is  vain  to 
inquire.  He  appears  to  have  commenced  his  martial  career 
about  the  year  500,  and  was  raised  to  the  Pendragon- 
ship,  according  to  Owen,  in  617;  according  to  Whitaker, 
in  508.  Nennius  asserU  that  he  gained  twelve  vict(»ies 
over  the  Saxons.  Of  those,  eleven  have  been  determined 
by  Mr.  Whitaker  {Hist,  qf  Manchester,  vol.  ii.  chap.  2), 
with  great  acuteness  and  plausibility,  to  have  been  fought 
in  Lancashire,  or  still  farther  to  the  north,  at  a  period 
anterior  to  bis  election  to  the  Pendragonship.  For  the 
ground  of  that  writer  s  belief  we  must  refer  to  his  work :  the 


reader  will  at  least  be  repaid  by  teeing  how  connected,  cir- 
cumstantial, and  plausible  a  story,  may  be  made  out  of  a 
meagre  string  of  corrupt  or  unknown  names,  assisted  by 
scattered  notices  in  antient  chronicles,  and  local  knowledge, 
and  popular  tradition.  All  this  early  history  of  Arthur  is 
placed  m  the  north,  whither  he  is  said  to  have  been  sent  by 
Ambrosius,  his  predecessor  in  the  Pendragonship ;  but  after 
he  became  Pendragon,  all  his  exertions  were  devoted  to 
stopping  the  progress  of  tbe  Saxons  in  the  south,  led  by  tbe 
active  and  successful  Cerdic.  He  was  commander-in  chief 
at  the  battle  of  Llongborth  (literally  the  '  haven  of  ships,' 
supposed  by  Mr.  Turner  to  be  Portsmouth),  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Llywarch  Hen,  a  well-known  Welch  bard,  who  fought 
in  that  battle,  and  composed  an  elegy,  still  extant,  on  the 
death  of  his  friend  Geraint  an  Erbin,  who  fell  in  it.  He 
mentions  elsewhere  another  battle,  in  which  *  Arthur  did 
not  recede,'  ibught  on  the  river  Llawen.  The  next  and  the 
most  important  battle  is  that  of  Badon  (placed  by  Whitake** 
at  Bad  by  in  Wiltshire ;  by  Camden  and  Turner  at  Bath ; 
by  Carte,  in  Berkshire),  the  twelflh  battle  in  the  list  of 
Nennius,  mentioned  also  by  Gildas,  Bede,  and  others,  which 
checked  the  progress  of  Cerdic,  and  compelled  him  to  con- 
tent himself  with  those  provinces  along  the  south  coast  which 
he  had  already  gained ;  from  which  Arthur  is  not  recorded 
to  have  tried  to  expel  him.  The  date  of  this  is  variously 
placed.  Whitaker,  following  Matt.  West.,  says  520,  which  a 
doubtful  passage  in  Gildas  seems  to  confirm.  From  this  time 
we  hear  no  more  of  Arthur,  until  the  revolt  of  his  nephew, 
Modred,  or  Medrod,  which  led  to  the  fatal  battle  of  Camlan 
in  Cornwall,  in  542.  Modred  was  slain,  and  Avthur,  mortally 
wounded,  was  conveyed  by  sea  to  Glastonbury,  where  he 
died  and  was  buried.  Tradition  preserved  the  memory  of 
the  place  of  his  interment  within  the  abbey,  as  wo  are  told 
hy  (jiraldus  Cambrensis,  who  was  present  when  the  grave 
was  opened  by  command  of  Henry  IL,  and  saw  the  bones 
and  sword  of  the  monarch,  and  a  leaden  cross  let  into  his 
tombstone,  with  the  inscription  In  rude  Roman  letters,  Jlic 
jacet  sepultus  incUtus  Rex  Arturius,  in  insula  Avalonia,  as 
seen  by  Leland,  and  copied  iVom  an  attested  cop?  byCamden. 
Tliis  story  has.  been  elegantly  versified  by  Mr.  Warton. 
A  popular  traditional  belief  was  long  entertamed  among  the 
Britons  that  be  was  not  dead,  but  had  been  carried  off  to  be 
healed  of  his  wounds  in  Fairy-land,  and  that  he  would  re- 
appear to  avenge  his  countrymen^  and  reinstate  them  in 
the  sovereignty  of  Britain. 

The  Arthur  of  romance  i*  a  very  different  person.  He  is 
the  son  of  Uther  tend^^gon  by  Igema,  wife  of  Gorlois, 
Duke  of  Cornwall,  »nd  owed  his  birth  to  a  magical  de\ice, 
by  which  Uthw  assumed  the  form  of  the  ladys  husband. 
He  succeeded  to  his  father  when  fifteen  years  old,  and  im- 
media^fy  prosecuted  hostilities  against  the  Saxons  in  the 
north  of  Bngland.  He  defeated  them  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Puglas,  which,  according  to  GeoffW,  was  near  York,  but 
Whitaker  has  placed  it  in  Lancashire.  (See  his  very  ingenious 
sketch  of  this  first  campaign,  vol.  ii.  chap.  2.  sect.  1,  2)  He 
again  defeated  them  under  the  walls  of  Lincoln,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  quit  England  and  abandon  their  booty,  as  the 
price  of  their  safety.  Breaking  this  agreement,  they  sailed 
round  the  island,  and  landed  at  Totness  in  Devonshire. 
Arthur  hastened  by  forced  marches  to  punish  this  new 
aggression,  and  routed  them  with  immense  slaughter  at 
iSe  great  hattle  of  Mount  Badon,  in  which  he  slew  470 
men  with  his  good  sword  Calibum  and  his  lance  Rou. 
Again  he  hastened  with  all  speed  to  Scotland,  to  relieve 
Dunbarton  (Alcluyd),  besieged  by  the  Scots  and  Pihts. 
Having  done  this,  and  pursued  those  barbarians  into  tbe 
fastnesses  of  Loch  Lomond,  where  he  fitted  out  a  fleet  and 
obliged  them  to  surrender,  he  returned  southwards,  kept  his 
Christmas  at  York,  and  employed  himself  in  destroying  the 
Pagan  temples  of  the  Saxons,  and  restoring  the  (Jhristian 
churches.  The  following  summer  he  conquered  Ireland 
and  Iceland,  and  then  returned  to  Britain,  where  he  spent 
twelve  years  in  peace.  We  need  not  dwell  on  his  foreign 
conquesU  of  Norway  and  Gaul,  which  occupied  ten  years 
more.  He  then  returned  to  England,  and  held  a  great  fes- 
tival at  Caerleon  in  Monmouthshire,  where  he  was  solemnly 
crowned,  a  multitude  of  tributary  kines  attending  Dim. 
Not  long  after  the  Romans  demanded  tribute  ;  on  which  ho 
collected  a  mighty  army,  and  passed  into  Gaul.  There  he 
defeated  the  Romans,  and  was  preparing  to  cross  the  Alps, 
when  he  received  intelligence  of  the  revolt  of  Modred,  who 
had  allied  himself  with  the  Saxons,  Scots,  and  Pihts  Ar- 
thur gained  two  victories,  one  on  the  coast  oTKent  and  ono 
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Mar  Wincbestar,  and  forced  Modred  to  lly  into  Cornwall. 

where  a  third  engagement.  fiUal  to  both,  was.fought  on 

'  the  river  Camlan.  ^  ,         *         v 

Such  is  the  story  told  by  Geoffry  of  Monmouth,  Mid  much 
later  by  Buchanan  {Historia  ScoHca),  and  adopted  with  all 
manner  of  additional  fiction  by  the  romancers.  The  reader 
will  see  how  widely  it  differs  firom  the  particulars  above 
related  on  earlier  British  authorities.  Yet  Geoffry  professed 
to  draw  his  account  from  an  Armorican  or  Breton  oriffinal. 
Whether  he  indulged  in  these  amplifications  himself,  or 
whether  tradition  had  already  so  transformed  the  British 
hero,  has  been  disputed :  we  think  it  clear,  however,  that 
Geoffry  is  not  entitled  either  to  the  credit  or  discredit  of 
bavini^  invented  the  preposterous  story  which  he  has  told. 
(SeeEllis*s  SpecimeMof  Metriad  Romance9,v.lj?.  85,  &c.) 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  in  these  Armorican  tales,  if 
such  they  are,  we  find  more  mention  of  the  Pihts,  Scots, 
and  Irish,  than  of  the  Saxons ;  more  traces  of  Arthur's  pre- 
sence in  the  north  than  in  the  south  of  the  island,  though 
the  southern  districts  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  most 
IkmiUar  to  the  Breton  bards.  So  in  the  romances  founded 
on  those  tales,  MerUn,  Morte  Arthur,  Lanceht,  and  others, 
the  scene  is  more  ftequently  laid  in  the  north  than  the  south ; 
and  York  and  Carlisle  occur  more  firequently  than  Caer- 
kon  or  Caer-gwent  (Winchester).  Cornwall,  however,  is 
a  fiivonrite  country  in  romance,  and  this  may  point  to  an 
Armorican  original.  On  the  other  hand,  our  Bntish  authori- 
ties, Taliessin,  Gildas,  Aneurin  (Gildas  and  Aneurin,  how- 
ever, have  been  thought  to  be  the  same  person),  and  Uy- 
wareh  Hen,  were  all  connected  with  the  north  of  Eng- 
land; yet  they  are  silent  as  to  Arthur's  exploito  there, 
and  only  mention  his  resistenoe  to  the  Saxons  in  the 
south.  This  inversion  of  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected has  not,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  been  noticed  by  any 
writer  on  this  subject  Thare  is  an  antient  collection  of 
Welch  stories  for  chUdren,  called  Mabinopon,  which  in- 
vests Arthur  with  certain  mythological  attributes  of 
romance,  which  have  led  Mr.  Owen,  above  quoted,  into 
some  very  mystical  speculations.  The  island  abounds  with 
memorials  of  the  fame  of  Arthur,  whether  he  be  a  real  or 
imaginary  person :  we  have  Arthur's  Seat;  Arthur's  Round 
Table,  in  more  than  one  place ;  Arthur's  Castle ;  the  Welch 
call  the  constellation  Lyra  Arthur's  Harp  {Telyn  Arthur) ; 
and  the  Prindpality  abounds  in  monumento  of  art  or  nature 
which  bear  his  name.  The  industry  of  the  topographer 
would  soon  multiplv  references. 

For  the  genuine  history  of  Artl»ir,  see  the  History  qfthe 
Anglo-Saxwu,  by  Sharon  Turner,  aM  Whitaker's  History 
qf  Manchester.  The  work  of  Geoffry,  and  the  early  romances 
which  relate  to  Arthur,  will  be  found  fully  treated  of  in 
Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  i. ;  Ellla  h  ^ci- 
mens  qf  Early  English  Metrical  Romances,  and  DuuVip'g 
History  of  Fiction. 

ARTHUR,  DUKE  of  BRETAGNE.    fSee  John.] 

ARTHURS  SEAT.    [See  Edinburgh.] 

ARTICHOKE.    [See  Cynara.] 

ARTICLE,  the  name  given  by  modem  grammarians  to 
the  two  little  adjectives  the  and  an  in  the  English  language, 
and  to  words  of  like  import  in  other  modem  languages,  the 
former  being  called  the  definite,  the  latter  the  indefinite 
article.  We  do  not  attempt  a  more  philosophical  definition, 
because  the  separation  of  these  words  from  the  other  adjec- 
tives of  language,  whether  pronouns  or  not,  appears  to  de- 
pend upon  no  very  accurate  principle ;  and  the  distribution 
of  the  parts  of  speech  would  perhaps  not  be  the  less  philo- 
sophical, if  the  so  called  articles  were  restored  to  their 
proper  place.  The  indefinite  article  an  is  only  a  corraption 
of  the  adjective  one,  or,  as  our  ancestors  wrote  it,  ane ;  and  a 
is  a  still  more  violent  corruption  of  the  same  word.  Thus 
in  German  ein  is  at  once  equivalent  to  our  one  and  to  an. 
In  the  same  way  the  French  un,  Italian  uno,  Spanish  tmo, 
&c.,  are  evidentlv  derived  from  the  Latin  unus.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  definite  article  will  appear,  on  the  slightest 
oonsideration,  to  be  a  corrapted  demonstrative  pronoun. 
The  term  article  or  dpOpov  (a  joint)  was  inventea  by  the 
Greek  grammarians,  but  as  used  by  tbem  it  is  only  applied 
to  the  definite  article,  and  also  to  what,  by  modem  gram- 
marians, is  called  emphatically  the  relative  (who).  Nor  is 
there  any  inconsistency  in  applying  the  same  term  to  these 
two  notions,  which  will  be  found  on  examination  to  have  a 
common  origin.  The  element  to  (to)  of  the  Greek  language, 
corresponding  in  power  to  our  word  this,  was  employed  per- 
haps originally  to  (lenote  a  physical  object  pointea  out  at  the 


time  by  some  action  of  the  body ;  secondly  to  an  object  i 
tioned  just  before,  and  thus  mentally  present  both  to  speaker 
and  hearer ;  or,  lastly,  to  an  obiect  forthwith  to  be  brought 
before  the  hearer's  mind.  In  the  last  case  we  are  likely  to 
have  a  repetition  of  the  defining  particle,  as :  *  I  gave  yon 
the  book  which  you  asked  for,'  or,  what  is  equally  good,  ex- 
cept in  rhythm, '  I  gave  you  that  book  that  you  asked  for.' 
It  was  from  the  contemplation  of  such  a  sentence  as  this 
that  the  Greeks  considered  the  defining  particles  as  per- 
forming the  office  of  joints  which  connect  the  two  pro- 
positions toeether ;  and  to  distinguish  the  one  article  from 
the  other,  that  which  precedes  the  noun  (the)  was  called 
the  prepositive  article,  and  that  which  follows  it,  vix.  the 
relative,  the  postpositive  article.  The  qualifying  terms 
are  perhap  not  very  well  chosen,  but  undoubtraly  the 
term  article  is  very  expressive  of  these  relative  particles, 
which  in  all  cases,  or  nearly  so,  do  perform  the  duty  of  con- 
necting two  proportions  together ;  and  hence  we  ought  not 
to  be  surprised  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  conjunctions 
have  their  origin  in  the  relatives  or  demonstratives.  But 
the  repetition  of  the  defining,  demonstrative,  or  relative 
particle  is  no  way  necessary.  Whether  we  say  '  I  gave  you 
that  book'  (pointing  to  it),  or,  '  You  asked  for  a  book  that 
(or  that  book)  I  gave  you,'  or,  lastly, '  I  g^ve  you  that  book 
you  asked  for,'  the  wonl  that  performs  in  all  cases  the  same 
duty.''  The  two  ideas  thus  logically  connected  in  the  ex- 
pression—' I  gave  you  the  book  that  or  which  you  asked 
for,*  are — '  You  asked  for  the  book :  I  gave  you  the  book.' 
It  is  only  a  luxury  in  language  to  vary  we  forms  according 
to  the  mere  place  in  a  sentence  that  a  word  may  occupy  ; 
and  if,  in  the  more  polished  forms  of  the  Greek  language,  we 
find  the  demonstrative,  the  definite  article,  and  the  relative 
distinguished,  yet  they  are  all  evidently  derived  from  a 
common  parent,  ro,  and  its  dialectic  varieties.  In  Homer, 
the  article  does  not  yet  appear ;  in  Herodotus,  the  same 
element  performs  at  times  all  the  three  offices.  As  we 
descend  chronologically  we  find  the  tragedians  still  con- 
founding the  diverging  forms  of  the  relative  and  article, 
and  even  in  certain  phrases,  retained  by  the  later  writers, 
traces  of  the  same  confusion  arising  from  a  common  origin 
were  yet  to  be  seen.  Matthiie  in  his  Grammar  has  so  fuUy 
acknowledged  this  triple  power  of  the  Greek  pronoun,  that 
he  treats  of  the  article  under  the  three  heads— 1.  of  the 
article ;  2.  of  the  article  as  a  pronoun  (he  means  a  demon- 
strative pronoun) ;  3.  of  the  article  for  the  pronoun  relative. 
The  I^tin  language  had  but  an  imperfect  definite  article 
in  ito  pronouns  hie,  tUe,  is  ;  but  besides  these  we  find  the 
relative  at  times  employed  where  the  English  idiom  at  least 
requires  the  demonstrative  this;  and  what  is  called  the 
conjunction  quod  (that),  like  the  corresponding  Greek  Src, 
or  French  que,  has  the  form  of  a  relative,  and  the  meaning 
of  a  demonstrative.  To  trace  the  same  analogy  in  the 
Teutonic  languages,  the  German  der,  of  which  ae  only  is 
laical,  is  at  once  demonstrative,  relative,  and  definite  article. 
So  completely  does  the  Crerman  agree  with  the  Greek,  that, 
when  dier  vVirow  off  much  of  its  demonstrative  power  to  play 
the  part  of  the  mere  article,  a  kind  of  doubled  form,  dieser^ 
was  adopted  for  the  pure  demonstrative,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  formation  as  ovrt>c,  from  dc,  with  the  same  meaning 
in  Greek.  And  lastly,  the  English  philologist  will  find  the 
same  threefold  power  among  tho  derivatives  from  the  Eng- 
lish allied  root  the,  viz.  among  the  forms  this,  that,  then^ 
than  (compare  the  I^tin  quam),  there,  thence,  th;  Slc,  The 
form  that  is  still  retained,  as  was  before  ob&orved,  with  the 
power  of  the  relative ;  but  in  the  older  writers,  /Aer«,  thence^ 
&c.,  were  freely  used  where  we  now  only  employ  where, 
whence,  &c. 

Home  Tooke,  whose  views  of  etymology  were  neither  ex- 
tensive nor  accurate,  has  fancied  that  the  English  article  the 
is  the  imperative  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  verb  bean,  to  take. 
(Diversions  of  Parley,  Taylor's  edition,  ii.  63.)  We  need 
not  repeat  that  it  is  allied  to  the  German  der,  ox  rather  the 
Dutoh  de,  for  the  r  is  merely  the  characteristic  of  a  mas- 
culine nominative,  to  the  Gothic  sa  or  Mo,  and  through 
these  to  the  Greek  element  t^,  a  form  which  actually  occurs 
in  the  English  to-day  (ho-die),  and  no  etymology  for  the 
English  article  will  be  satisfactory  which  does  not  equally 
applv  to  all  these  languages.  In  the  same  way  the  definite 
articles  of  the  modem  languages  derived  from  the  Latin  are 
all  referable  to  the  Latin  demonstrative  ille,  ilia,  &c.  [Se^ 
Rklativk,  Pronoun  Demonstrative.] 
ARTICLES  OF  FAITH.  [See  Confessions.] 
ARTICLES  OF  WAR.    [See  Mutiny  Act.J 
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ARTICTJLA'TA,  or  ARTICULATED  ANIMALS, 

tana  the  third  great  aection  of  the  animal  kingdom,  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangement  of  Cuvier.  They  are  80  called  he- 
cause  the  different  porti<ms  of  their  hody  are  composed  of 
moveable  pieces  arHculaied  to  each  other.  They  differ 
from  molluscous  animals  in  generally  possessing  a  skeleton, 
And  from  vertebrated  animals,  by  their  skeleton  being  ex- 
ternal, while  that  of  the  vertebrated  is  internal.  Though 
presenting  considerable  diversity  of  character  among  them- 
selves, they  are  generally  provided  with  a  skin,  which  is 
eidier  soft  (as  in  ^e  leech),  or  homy  and  crustaceous  (as  in  the 
crab  aiul  craw-fish).  .  Certain  fiimilies  are  destitute  of  feet, 
but  the  greater  number  are  provided  with  these  members, 
crhich,  when  present,  are  never  fewer  than  six.  The  con- 
nexion of  the  joints  of  the  members  is  so  close  as  to  permit 
only  a  very  limited  range  of  motion  to  each ;  which  is,  how- 
ever, compensated  by  the  greater  number  of  pieces  which 
constitute  each  member  or  limb. 

The  point  in  which  there  exists  the  greatest  degree  of 
accordance  or  resemblance  among  articulated  animals,  is 
the  nervous  sjrstem.  Their  brain  is  extremely  small,  and 
two  nervous  cords,  surrounding  the  oesophagus,  or  gullet, 
and  continued  along  the  abdomen,  unite  here  and  there 
into  knots,  or  ganglia:  in  some  Crustacea  it  is  still  more 
simple,  consisting  merely  of  two  knots,  one  placed  at  the 
head,  the  other  in  the  thorax,  united  by  slender  threads. 
The  organs  of  sense  are  very  imperfectly  developed,  and  in 
Bome  cases  are  altogether  wanting,  except  the  organ  of  sight. 
No  organ  of  smell  has  yet  been  discovered,  unless  the 
antewuB  of  insects  be  considered  such.  The  eye  presents 
considerable  diversity  of  structure,  being  sometimes  one 
and  single,  or  three  united  in  a  triangle ;  in  other  cases  com- 
posed of  a  considerable  number  of  little  plates,  or  facettes 
(as  in  the  fly),  each  of  which  receives  a  branch  from  the 
optic  nerve. 

The  mouth  is  sometimes  destitute  of  jaws,  but  when 
these  are  present,  they  are  never  one  above  the  other,  but 
always  lateral;  and  frequently  there  exist  several  of  these 
ranged  in  succession,  the  two  anterior  of  which  are  termed 
mandibles. 

The  respiration  is  effected  either  by  branchiffi,  as  in  those 
which  habitually  live  in  water,  ^ch  as  the  Crustacea,  or  by 
trachesB,  r.  e,  by  air-tubes  formed  of  three  parts,  one 
membr^e  internal  and  one  membrane  external,  both  of 
which  are  cellular ;  and  a  sort  of  cartilaginous  elastic  tube, 
rolled  spirally,  and  placed  between  the  two  membranes. 
These  trachesa  receive  air  by  certain  lateral  openings  termed 
stigmata.  More  rarely,  there  exist  cellular  cavities  analogous 
to  lungs. 

The  organs  of  the  circulation  vary  very  much.  Some- 
times there  is  a  distinct  heart,  whence  proceed  blood-vessels, 
which  differ  in  number  in  the  different  orders.  (See  Re- 
cherckes  9ur  la  CirculaHon  dans  les  CrustacSs,  par  MM. 
Andouin  et  Edwards,  quarto,  Paris,  1827;  also,  ^wia^ 
des  Sciences  Naturelles,  1827.)  In  other  instances  there  is 
no  distinct  heart,  and  the  vessels  which  carry  on  the  cir- 
culation are  not  yet  well  ascertained ;  this  is  more  particu- 
larly the  case  in  those  articulated  animals  which  respire  by 
trachesD,  and  in  which  these  organs  seem  in  a'  certain  degree 
to  perform  the  functions  of  blood-vessels. 

The  Articulata  have  been  divided  by  Cuvier  into  four 
classes:  viz.,  1.  Annelida.  2.  Crustacea,  3.  Arachnida. 
4.  Insecta.  Cf  these,  the  general  characters  have  been 
given  under  the  subject  Anatomy  (Comparative)  ;  and 
the  orders,  and  necessary  details,  under  the  heads  Annk- 
LiDA,  Arachnida  ;  to  which  we  refer,  as  well  as  to  Crus- 
tacea and  Insbcta. 

ARTICULATION,  the  term  by  which  anatomists  ex- 
press the  union  of  the  different  bones  of  the  skeleton.  The 
junction  of  any  two  bones,  however  firmly  or  loosely  con- 
nected, or  in  whatever  mode  tiie  union  may  be  effected,  is 
designated  by  the  name  of  articulation.  Commonly  two 
substances  are  employed  as  the  media  by  which  the  con- 
nexion is  established,  namely,  a  firm  and  strong  mem- 
branous tissue  termed  ligament  [see  Ligament],  wbich 
may  be  considered  as  the  band  by  which  the  bones 
are  tied  together,  and  a  peculiar  substance  termed  car- 
tflage  or  gristle  [see  Cartilage],  which  is  often  inter- 
posed between  the  surfaces  of  the  bones  to  be  united,  and 
which,  besides  serving  as  the  bond  of  union,  accomplishes 
other  purposes. 

Of  all  the  parts  of  the  animal  fabric,  there  is  none  in  which 
meehamsm  is  more  clearly  or  beautifidly  shown  thao  in 


tlM  connexions  of  the  bones  with  each  other,  and  mole 
eipecially  in  the  structure  of  joints.  There  is  no  part  of  the 
human  body  which  deserves  or  which  receives  on  the  part 
of  the  intelligent  surgeon  more  carefdl  study.  The  maoi- 
Ibld  and  serious  injuries  to  which  joints  are  exposed,  such  as 
the  various  modifications  of  dislocation  and  nracture,  adSbrd 
him  an  opportunity  of  exemplifying  the  inestimable  value 
of  his  art,  in  the  sure  and  speedy  reparation  of  such  iiguries 
which  it  enables  him  to  effect,  and  especially  when  viewed 
in  contrast- with  the  suffering  and  deformity  which  result 
from  neglect  or  from  want  of  skill. 

The  objects  to  be  obtained  in  the  economy  by  the  union 
of  the  several  bones  of  the  body  are  various  and  even  oppo- 
site, requiring  almost  every  conceivable  variety  in  the  mode 
of  their  connexion.  And  such  variety  actually  exists ;  but 
still  these  varieties  admit  of  classification,  and  they  may  all 
be  arranged  under  three  heads,  namely,  those  which  form 
immoveable,  moveable,  and  mixed  articulations. 

1.  One  object  to  be  accomplished  by  the  union  of  bones 
is,  to  form  a  secure  situation  for  tendei^and  delicate  struc- 
tures. Accordingly  the  bones  are  often  so  disposed  as  to 
enclose  cavities  in  which  the  organs  that  need  protection  are 
placed ;  such,  for  example,  is  the  cavity  of  the  head  which 
encloses  the  delicate  substance  of  the  bngn ;  the  cavity  of 
the  spinal  column,  which  encloses  the  no  less  deUcate  sub- 
stance called  the  spinal  marrow ;  and  the  cavities  of  the  chest 
and  abdomen,  which  enclose  soft  and  tender  organs,  on  the 
security  of  which  life  depends.  Bones  forming  cavities  of 
this  class  are  generally  so  firmly  united  that  they  admit 
either  of  no  motion  whatever,  or  only  of  a  very  slight 
degree  of  it,  the  union  being  effected  sometimes  by  the  ap- 
position of  the  surfaces  of  strong  and  Hat  bones ;  at  other 
times  by  the  formation  of  numerous  prominences  and  de- 
pressions whioh  mutually  receive  each  other :  examples  of 
both  these  modes  of  union  are  found  in  the  articulation  of 
the  bones  of  the  head  and  face.  The  firmness  of  the  union 
is  sometimes  increased  by  alternate  indentations  and  pre- 
lections, like  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  formed  on  the  sur^ces  of 
bones,  the  surface  of  the  one  bone  being  precisely  adapted 
to  that  of  the  other;  by  this  mechanism  the  bones  become 
firmly  impacted,  and  defiq||nicy  in  extent  of  contact  is  com- 
pensated by  what  may  be  truly  called  (and  it  is  an  admirable 
example)  dove-tailing.  StUure  is  the  term  given  to  this 
mode  of  union,  and  the  bones  of  the  cranium  are  nicely 
adjusted  and  firmly  united  to  each  other  in  this  manner. 
At  other  times  a  ridge  is  formed  in  one  bone  which  is  re- 
ceived into  a  groove  fissured  in  another.  Tlie  bony  part  of 
the  septum  which  divides  the  nostrils  affords  a  specimen  of 
this  mode  of  union,  while  the  teeth  are  secured  in  ^eir 
sockets,  that  is,  a  conical  surface  is  firmly  impacted  in  a 
cavity,  very  much  as  a  nail  is  fixed  in  a  board. 

2.  The  moveable  articulations  are  those  in  which  the  bones 
are  in  contact,  but  not  continuous  with  each  other ;  such,  for 
example,  is  the  union  of  the  arm  with  the  shoulder,  the  fore- 
arm with  the  arm,  the  wrist  ^ith  the  hand,  the  lower  jaw 
with  the  head,  the  head  with  the  trunk,  and  so  on.  In  these 
cases  the  articulating  surfaces  arc  mutually  adapted  to  each 
other,  in  general  one  being  convex  and  the  other  concave, 
and  the  bones  are  maintained  in  their  situation  by  the 
firm  and  strong  membranes  termed  ligaments.  Sometimes 
the  union  is  assisted  by  the  muscles  which  surround  the 
joint, -as  is  strikingly  exemphfled  in  the  shoulder-joint,  in 
which  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  kept  in  contact  with  the 
cavity  which  receives  it,  partly,  without  doubt,  by  ligament- 
ous substance,  but  partly  also  by  the  surromuling  muscles. 
This  is  proved  by  the  effect  of  disease ;  for  if  by  paralysis, 
yr  any  other  cause,  the  neighbouring  muscles  become  very 
much  weakened,  dislocation  of  the  joint  readily  takes  place. 
Both  the  strength  of  the  joint  and  the  range  of  its  motion 
depend  mainly  on  the  extent  of  its  articulating  surface,  and 
on  the  arrangement  of  the  ligamentous  substance  by  which 
the  bones  are  held,  in  their  situations.  The  extent  of  con- 
tact, and  the  strength  and  adjustment  of  the  uniting  band, 
are  different  in  every  different  joint,  the  diversity  being 
regulated  in  every  case  by  the  kind  and  degree  of  motion 
which  it  is  intended  that  the  joint  should  exercise. 

3.  The  mixed  form  of  articulation  resembles  the  immove' 
aide,  in  having  the  bones  connected  by  an  intermediate  sub- 
stance (cartilage),  and  the  moveable  in  admitting  some 
degree  of  motion  between  the  surfaces.  The  articulations  ' 
between  the  several  bones  that  form  the  spinal  column 
afford  examples  of  this  mode  of  union.  There  are  numerous 
modifications  of  these  several  kinds  of  articulation,  which 
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axB  dafloribed  with  great  nunateneM  in  anatomical  books, 
and  most  of  wnich  are  distinguished  by  apeeifio  names.  , 

ARTICULATION.    [See  Voici.] 

ARTILLERY,  a  word  believed  to  be  of  French  xxigin. 
Menage  derives  it  from  the  old  word  artiller,  to  fortify. 
Vossius  (De  VitiU  Sermanis,  lib.iii.  cap.  1)  says  the  antient 
word,  instead  of  Artilleria,  was  JrcuaUa,  from  arcus,  a  bow ; 
the  earliest  military  engines  of  this  description  having  arisen 
out  of  improvements  upon  the  bow  and  arrow.  ArtiUc^,  in 
its  most  general  signification,  implies  all  kinds  of  missiles 
with  the  engines  usid  in  propelling  them.  Since  the  appli- 
cation of  gunpowder  to  projectiles,  it  has  chiefly  been  con- 
fined to  large  ordnance,  or  cannon,  mortars,  howitzers,  &c., 
to  which  rockets  are  now  to  be  added ;  and  includes  their 
ammunition  and  appurtenances. 

It  was  long  after  the  nations  of  the  East  had  formed 
war  into  a  science*  that  miUtary  engines,  such  as  are  com- 
prised in  the  term  artillery,  were  invented.  The  earUest 
were,  in  all  probability,  those  for  casting  stones  of  prodigious 
weight  Of  Uzziah  (B.C.  1000),  in  2  Chron.  ch.  xxvi.  v.  15, 
it  is  said,  '  And  he  made  in  Jerusalem  engines,  invented 
by  cunning  men,  to  be  upon  the  towers  and  upon  the  bul- 
warks, to  shoot  arrows  and  great  stones  withal.  And  his 
name  spread  far  abroad ;  for  he  was  marvellously  helped 
tUl  he  was  strong.* 

The  names  Balista,  or  Ballista,  and  Catapulta  imply  a 
Greek  origin.  The  balista  was  for  throwing  stones,  the 
eatanulta Tor  propelling  darts  and  arrows.  The  invention  of 
the  latter  of  these  instruments,  or  rather  its  re-invention, 
is  ascribed  by  Pliny  Gib.  vii.  56)  to  the  Svrians ;  but  Dio- 
dorus  (lib.  xiv.)  and  Plutarch  {Apopkth,  edit.  Wyttenb. 
4to.  Oxf.  i.  533)  say  they  were  contrived  in  Sicily,  about 
the  same  time  with  the  battering-ram,  alluding  to  a 
period  not  more  than  300  B.C.  iElian  {Var,  Hut  vi.  12) 
ascribes  the  invention  to  Dionysius  the  Elder  himself  in 
Sic^y.  The  balista  is  attributed  by  Pliny  to  the  Phcenicians. 
Both  instruments  were  unquestionably  much  used  in  the 
Roman  times :  they  are  mentioned  in  Cesar,  Cicero,  Livy, 
Seneca,  Tacitus,  and  other  writers;  and  were  employed  in 
'great  numbers  by  Titus  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  Two 
thousand  machines  for  throwing  darts  and  stones  were  sur- 
rendered to  the  Ck>nsul  L.  M.  Censorinus  when  he  marched 
against  Carthage.  (Appian,  lib.  viiL  De  Reims  Ptmide,  ^  80.) 
Ammianus  and  Vegetius  are  both  particular  in  describing 
the  construction  of  the  balista.  Vegetius,  who  lived  in  the 
fourth  century,  under  Valentinian,  speaks  of  balistsB,  onagri, 
scorpiones,  arcubalistae,  fustibuli,  and  fimdsa,  as  engines  of 
artillery  (lib.  iv.  c.  22). 

We  have  no  evidence  that  machines  of  this  description 
were  known  in  England  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Nor- 
mans. According  to  the  testimony  of  William  of  Poictou, 
machines  of  wood  (exclusive  of  the  cross-bow)  w^re  used  for 
pouring  forth  showers  of  arrows  even  at  the  batde  of  Hast- 
ings; so  early  were  they  introduced  in  the  Norman  time. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  amon^  the  tenants  in  capite 
in  the  Domesday  Survey,  baUstarit  occur  as  well  as  arcur 
baUetarii.  Artillery,  however,  in  the  Norman  period,  was 
most  frequently  used  in  sea-fights,  when  not  only  stones 
and  darts  were  discharged  iVom  the  machines,  but  pots  of 
Greek  fire,  quick-Ume,  and  other  combustible  materials. 
Robert  of  Bruce  (in  Peter  Langtoft's  Chronicle),  speaking  of 
Richard  I.*s  wars  against  the  Saracens,  says,  that  in  his 
barges  and  galleys  he  had  mills,  which  were  turned  by  the 
wind^  and  by  force  of  the  sails -threw  not  only  fire,  but  stones 
which  were  taken  firom  the  Rhine. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  arts  and  all  the 
machines  which  were  employed  in  the  middle  ages  in 
assaulting  and  defending  towns  and  castles.  Inde^  few 
sieges  of  great  importance  occurred  without  the  invention  of 
some  new  engine.  Ghrose,  in  the  preface  to  his  Antiquities 
qf  England  and  Wales,  has  given  the  names  and  figures  of 
a  considerable  number.  Some  of  these  were  distinguished 
by  the  appellations  balista,  catapulta,  espringal,  trebuchet, 
mangona,  mangonel,  bricoUa,  petrary,  matafunda,  berfirey, 
and  war-wolf.  Pdre  Daniel,  also,  mentions  a  machine 
called  engine-a-virge,  used  by  the  English  in  France,  as  late 
as  the  reign  of  Charies  VII.  Of  the  vast  foroe  of  these 
machines  surprising  stories  are  related  in  our  chronicles. 
The  engines  used  by  Edward  I.  at  the  siege  of  Stirling 
Castle  in  1303,  according  to  Hemingford,  threw  stones  of 
300  pounds  weight. 

This  antient  artillery  continued  to  be  used  in  sieges  f(nr 
»  considerable  time^  in  some  instances  for  two  centuries^ 


alter  the  invention  of  gunpowder  and  eaiuVML  (See  Pdre 
Daniel,  Histoire  de  la  MUice  Fhmpoise,  torn.  i.  p.  319.) 
Ghreek  fire  continued  also  to  be  employed  in  war  kmg  after 
the  introduction  of  fire-arm? ;  particularly  in  the  attack  and 
defence  of  strong  places:  as  at  Ypr^  and  Burburgh  in 
France,  in  1 383.    ( Walsingh.  edit  (Jamd.  pp.  302,  303.) 

The  invention  of  gunpowder,  however,  by  slow  degrees 
brought  about  a  total  alteration  in  tiie  art  of  war.  Barbour, 
in  his  Metrical  Life  of  Robert  Bruce,  tells  us  that  cannon 
(which  he  calls  '  crakys  of  war*)  were  used  by  Edward  III. 
in  his  first  campaign  against  the  Scots,  a.d.  1327.  Du 
Cange,  in  the  article  Bombarda,  shows  that  the  French  used 
cannon  at  the  siege  of  Puy  Guillaume  in  1336 ;  and  that 
Edward  III.  used  them  at  the  battle  of  Creoy,  as  HreW  as  at 
the  siege  of  Calais  in  1346,  seems  agreed.  Four  pieces 
planted  on  a  little  hill  at  the  battle  of  Crecy  did  great  execu- 
tion among  the  French  troops,  and  having  been  before  un- 
heard of  in  France,  contributed  as  much  by  the  surprise  as 
the  slaughter  to  the  success  of  the  day.  (See  Rapin,  vol.  i. 
p.  425.)  By  degrees,  the  use  of  cannon  became  more  and 
more  common.  Petrarch,  in  his  Dialogues  on  the  Remedies 
of  (3ood  and  Bad  Fortune,  written  in  J  3 58,  describes  cannon 
as  no  longer  rare,  or  as  viewed  with  astonishment  and  ad- 
miration. 

Cannon,  or,  as  they  were  then  called,  bombards,  were  the 
nkost  antient  fire-arms.  The  first  cannon  were  clumsy  and 
ill-contrived,  wider  at  the  mouth  than  at  ^e  chamber,  and 
so  like  a  mortar,  that  Dr.  Henry  supposed  the  idea  of  them 
might  have  been  suggested  by  that  in  which  Schwartz,  a 
chemist  of  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  who  is 
said  by  the  (Germans  to  have  discovered  gunpowder,  pounded 
his  materials.  They  were  all  made  of  iron,  without  any  mix- 
ture of  other  metals ;  and  consisted  usually  of  bars  or  pieces  of 
iron  fitted  together  lengthways,  and  hooped  with  iron  rings. 
Some  of  them  were  too  long,  and  others  of  them  too  short. 
In  a  word,  the  art  of  making  cannon  was  still  itnperfect. 

Both  gunpowder  and  cannon  were  made  in  England  in 
the  fcurteenth  century.  This  appears  from  a  commission 
gJven  to  Sir  Thomas  Norwich  by  Richard  II.,  a.d.  J  378, 
to  buy  two  great  and  two  small  cannon  in  London,  or  in 
any  other  place,  and  also  to  buy  certain  quantities  of  salt- 
petre, sulphur,  and  charcoal,  for  making  gunpowder.  (Rym. 
Foed,  torn.  vii.  p.  187.)  From  the  same  commission,  as  well 
as  from  other  evidence,  it  appears  that  cannon-balls  were 
at  first  made  of  stone :  fbr  the  same  person  is  therein  com- 
manded ta  purchase  six  hundred  balls  of  stone,  for  cannon, 
and  for  other  engines. 

Beside  great  guns,  which  are  still  named  cannon,  a  smaller 
kind  of  oidnance  called  hand-cannon  came  into  use  at  this 
period.  They  were  so  small  and  light  that  one  of  them  was 
carried  by  two  men,  and  fired  from  a  rest  fixed  in  the  ground. 
(P^re  Daniel,  tom.  i.  lib.  6,  p.  321 .)  The  406  cannon,  or  the 
greatest  part  of  them,  with  which  an  English  armv  besieged 
St  Malo,  A.D.  1378,  mentioned  by  Froissart  (Lord  Bemer's 
TransL  chap,  cccxxxii.),  must  have  been  of  this  kind: 
though  Dr.  Henry  conjectures  that  these  hand-cannon 
were  first  brought  into  Britain  by  the  Flemings  who  ac- 
companied Edward  IV.  in  his  return  to  England,  a.d.  1471. 
The  Scots,  he  adds,  had  a  kind  of  artillery  at  this  period 
peculiar  to  themselves,  called  carts  qfwar.  They  are  thus 
described  in  an  act  of  parliament,  a.d.  1456.  *  It  is  thocht 
speidAiU,  that  the  king  mak  requeist  to  certain  of  the  great 
barrens  of  the  land  that  are  of  ony  myght,  to  mak  carts  of 
weir,  and  in  flk  cart  twa  gunnis,  and  ilk  anc  to  have  twa 
Chalmers,  with  the  remanent  of  the  graith  that  effeirs  thereto, 
and  an  cunnand  man  to  shute  thame.*  By  another  act, 
A.D.  1471,  the  prelates  and  barons  are  commanded  to  provide 
such  carts  of  war  against  their  old  enemies  the  English. 
(Henry,  Hist,  Brit,  firom  Black  Acts,  James  II.  act  52, 
James  III.  act  55.) 

The  instruments  of  artillery  of  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  though  all  called  by  the  general  name  of  cannon, 
were  of  very  different  kinds,  shapes,  and  sizes ;  and  dis- 
tinguished fh>m  each  other  by  particular  names.  The 
letters  which  Edward  IV.  addressed  to  different  persons  in 
1481  for  the  resistance  to  invasion  fh)m  ScoUand  speak  of 
•  bumbardos,  canones,  culverynes,  fowelers,  serpentynes,  et 
alios  canones  quoscumque,  ac  pulvores  sulphureos,  sdtpetre, 
petras,  ferrum,  plumbum,  et  oijimimodas  ahas  stuffViras  pro 
eisdem  canonibus  necessarias  et  oportunas.'  (Rym*  Fasd, 
tom.  xii.  p.  140.) 

A  French  translation  of  Qidntus  Curtius  by  Tas^ua  de 
Lucene,  a  Portuguese,  written  in  1468,  preserved  m  the^ 
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Brituh  Museum,  and  which  fonnerly  belonged  to  Philip  de 
Cluys,  a  Knight  and  Commander  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  ha«  one  or  two  early  representations  of  the  larger 
sort  of  cannon,  which  are  here  exhihited. 


Monstrelet  illustrates  the  clumsy  form  as  well  as  the  clumsy 
management  of  antient  cannon.  Under  the  year  1459  he 
says,  *  while  King  James  (of  Scotland)  was  observing  the 
effect  of  his  artillery  (at  the  siege  of  Roxburgh  Castle),  one  of 
the  rudely-contrived  cannons  of  that  age,  consisting  of  bars 
of  iron,  girded  with  circles  of  metal,  suddenly  burst :  a  frag- 
ment struck  his  thigh,  and  the  great  effusion  of  blood  pro- 
duced a  death  almost  instantaneous.  The  Earl  of  Angus, 
who  stood  next  to  James,  was  wounded.'  Under  1478  he 
says,  •  a  great  bombard,  that  had  been  cast  at  Tours,  was 
brought  to  Paris  the  Monday  before  Epiphany  to  be  proved, 
and  was  for  this  purpose  drawn  out  into  the  fields  in  front 
of  the  bastile  of  St.  Anthony.  It  was  pointed  towsurds  Cha- 
renton,  and  when  first  fired  threw  the  ball  as  far  as  the  gal- 
lows on  the  bridge  of  Charenton  ;  but  as  those  present  did  , 
not  think  it  had  discharged  all  the  powder  that  had  been 
put  into  the  chamber,  they  ordered  it  to  be-recharged  and 
the  chamber  perfectly  cleaned  of  all  that  remained  within 
it,  which  was  done,  and  an  iron  ball,  weighing  five  hundred 
weight,  put  into  its  mouth,  before  which  stood  John  Maugu6, 
the  founder  of  it  As  the  ball  rolled  down  the  bombard,  by 
some  unknown  accident  the  powder  in  the  chamber  took 
fire  before  the  match  was  put  to  it,  and  by  its  discharge  tore 
in  pieces  John  Maugu6  and  fourteen  other  persons,  whose 
heads,  legs,  arms  ana  bodies  were  blown  into  the  air.  The 
ball  killed  a  poor  innocent  bird-catcher  that  was  attending 
his  nets  ia  the  fields,  and  the  bursting  of  the  bombard 


maimed  flfteen  or  sixteen  others,  several  of  whom  died ;  se 
that  by  this  aooident  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  persons 
lost  their  lives.  The  remains  of  John  Mauffu6  were  ool* 
looted,  put  on  a  bier,  and  carried  to  St  Merry  for  interment ; 
and  proclamation  was  made  through  the  streets  of  Paris 
that  all  people  should  pray  for  the  soul  of  John  Maugu^, 
who  had  lost  his  life  in  the  king's  service.'  (Johnes's  iuon- 
itreiet,  4to.,  vol.  iv.  p.  402-403.)  In  1477,  when  Louis  XI. 
made  his  attack  upon  different  towns  of  Flandem  and  Pi- 
cardy,  he  ordered  bombards  of  prodigious  length  and  weight 
to  be  cast  at  Paris,  Tours,  Orleans  and  Amiens.  His  iron 
bullets  were  cast  at  the  founderies  at  Creil,  and  his  stone 
ballets  made  at  the  same  time  in  the  quarries  near  to  Pe- 
ronne. 

From  one  or  two  of  the  preceding  passages,  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  antient  method  of  constructing  cannon  had 
been  changed  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  for 
that  of  casting.  Pdre  Daniel  {Hist,  de  MUice  Franc. 
i.  450)  tells  us,  that  about  the  dose  of  that  period  a  hard 
and  mixed  metal  was  invented  for  this  purpose,  called /oftil- 
tnetal^  or  bronze.  Cannon,  it  should  seem,  were  now  cast  in 
one  solid  piece. 

It  is  prdbably  this  same  metal  that  Stowe  alludes  to  in  a 
passage  of  his  Annals.  He  says,  'this  year,  1535,  John 
Owen  began  to  make  brass  ordnance,  as  cannons,  culverines» 
and  snch  like.  He  was  the  first  Enghshman  that  ever 
made  that  kind  of  artillery  in  England ;  his  issue  of  Us 
name  and  the  name  of  Pitt  have  continued  unto  the  days  of 
King  James  most  r^uly  and  exquisite  gun-makers  for  the 
general  service  of  the  kingdom.'  A  beautiftd  specimen  dT 
this  sort  of  ordnance,  cast  at  Utrecht  in  1544,  and  presented 
by  the  States  of  Holland  to  Queen  Elisabeth,  is  still  pre- 
served at  Dover  Castle.  Other  specimens,  both  English 
and  foreign,  a  little  later  in  period,  may  be  seen  at  the 
Tower  of  London  and  in  the  Royal  Arsenal  at  Woolwich^ 
as  well  as  in  many  of  the  foreign  arsenals.  The  sises  6t 
cannon,  generally  speaking,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  were 
considerably  diminished,  and  forms  of  greater  eleganoe 
were  mven  to  their  exterior. 

Robert  Borthwick,  an  artist  in  the  service  of  King  James 
IV.  of  Scotland,  had  attempted  the  establishment  of  a  foun- 
dery  at  Edinburgh  a  short  time  previously.  Some  of  his 
guns,  which  remained  in  Lesly*8  time,  had  this  inscription : 
'  Machina  sum  Scoto  Borthuik  fabricata  Roberto.* 

The  largest  cast  cannon  now  existing  is  a  brass  one  at 
Bejapoor,  called  Malick  6  Meidan, '  the  lord  of  the  plain  ;* 
it  was  cast  in  commemoration  of  the  capture  of  that  place  l^ 
the  Emperor  Alum  Geer,  in  1685.  Its  extreme  length  is 
14  feet  1  inch;  the  diameter  of  its  bore  2  feet  4  inches. 
An  iron  shot  for  this  gun  of  proper  size  would  weigh  1600 
pounds. 

For  Mortars  we  are  indebted  to  workmen  who  were  em- 
ployed by  Henry  VIII.,  and  for  cast-iron  ordnance  to  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  Under  the  year  1543,  Stowe  says, 
'  King  Henry,  minding  wars  with  France,  made  great  pre- 
paration and  provision,  as  well  of  munitions  and  artillery,  as 
also  of  brasse  ordnances,  amongst  which,  at  that  time,  by 
one  Peter  Bawd,  a  Frenchman  born,  a  gun-founder,  or 
maker  of  great  ordnance,  and  one  other  alien,  called  Peter 
Van  Collen,  a  gunsmith,  both  the  king's  feed  men,  who 
conferring  together,  devised  and  caused  to  be  made  certain 
mortar-pieces,  being  at  the  mouth  from  eleven  inches  to 
nineteen  inches  wide ;  for  the  use  whereof  the  said  Peter 
and  Peter  caused  to  be  made  certain  hollow  shot  of  cast- 
iron,  to  be  stuffed  with  fire-work  or  wild-fire^  whereof  the 
bigger  sort  for  the  same  had  screws  of  iron  to  receive  a 
match  to  carry  fire  kindled,  that  the  fire- work  might  be  set 
on  fire,  for  to  break  in  small  pieces  the  same  hollow  shot, 
whereof  the  smallest  piece  hitting  any  man  would  kill  or 
spoil  him.  And  after  the  king's  return  from  Boulogne,  the 
said'  Peter  Bawd  by  himself,  in  the  first  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  did  also  make  certain  ordnance  of  cast  iron,  of  divers 
sorts  and  forms,  as  fawconet,  fawkons,  minions,  sakers,  and 
other  pieces.  Unto  this  Bawd,  John  Johnson,  his  covenant 
servant,  surviving  his  master,  did  hkewise  make  and  cast 
iron  ordnance  cleaner  and  to  better  perfection,  to  the  great 
use  of  this  land.  His  son  Thomas  Johnson  is  yet  living,  a 
special  workman.  In  the  year  1595  he  made  forty- two 
cast  pieces  of  great  ordnance  of  iron  for  the  Earl  of  Cum« 
berland,  demy  cannons,  weighing  6000,  or  three  ton  the 
piece.'     (Annals,  edit.  1631,  p.  584.) 

It  appears  from  Sir  Wilham  Monson's  Naval  Tracts,  that 
the  Falcon  was  a  species  of  ordnance  of  two  inches  and  a 
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blOf  bore  {  weight  of  shot  two  pounds :  tb«  the  Dem-Ctd- 
i)ert$i  WM  anothw  kind,  of  four  inchee  bore ;  weight  of  the 
shot  nine  pounds  and  a  half:  and  that  the  Mymon  was 
mnc^er  of  5jree  inches  and  a  half  bore ;  weight  of  the  shot 
four  pounds.  The  Culverin  was  a  species  of  ordnance  of 
live  mches  and  a  half  bore ;  weight  of  the  shot  seventeen 
pounds  and  a  half.  The  Fowler  is  not  described  by  Monson, 
but  is  mentioned  by  Lodge  in  his  lUuitratioru  qf  British 
HisMry,  vdL  L  p;  4^  as  in  use  in  the  time  of  James  L  The 
Sacar  or  Softer,  according  to  Monson,  was  a  piece  of  ord- 
hance  of  three  inches  and  a  half  bore ;  weight  of  shot  five 
)K>nnds  and  a  half. 

The  invention  of  Petards  is  due  to  the  French  civil  wars. 
They  were  first  used  by  the  Huguenots  in  1 580,  at  the  siege 
of  dehors  in  Queroy.  (Du  Thou,  tom.  viii.  p.  376.)  Mon- 
telimar  and  Embrun  in  Dauphin^  were  taken  by  Lesdi- 
gee^res  in  1685,  principally  by  means  of  petards.  (/Wtf. 
tom.  ix.  pp.  404,  405.)  According  to  Pfire  Daniel  (cited  in 
VArt  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  tom.  i.  p.  656),  red-hot  balls, 
tevived  in  1782  at  Gibraltar,  were  used  by  Marshal  Matignon 
during  the  siege  of  La  Fdre  in  1580.  But  we  learn  ftom 
Blmham's  Life  of  Hen.  V.,  p.  155,  that  they  had  an  earlier 
origin.  He  says,  that  when  an  English  army,  commanded 
by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  besieged  Cherbourg  in  1418, 
the  besieged  discharged  red-hot  balk  of  iron  Arom  their  can- 
non ('  masses  ferreas  rotundas,  igneis  candentes  fervoribus 
4  saxivomorum  fi&ucibus  studuerunt  emittere*)  into  the 
English  camp,  to  bum  the  huts  in  which  the  soldiers  were 

The  Howitxer,  an  improvement  upon  the  mortar,  is  said 
to  have  been  invented  by  Belidor,  and  was  first  used  at  the 
nege  of  Ath  in  1697.  The  Carronade,  a  sort  of  short 
cannon,  or  rather  long  howitzer,  was  invented  by  General 
Robert  Melville,  about  the  year  1 779. 

Iron  Rockets  of  different  sizes,  varying  in  weight  from 
sixteen  to  more  than  forty  pounds,  were  invented  during 
the  last  war  by  Sir  William  Congreve,  and  are  now  called 
Ck>ngreve  Rockets.  Tbey  were  first  used  at  the  bombard- 
ment of  Copenhagen,  afterwards  against  the  Boulogne  flo- 
tilla, then  at  Flushinff,  and  subsequently  at  the  battle  of 
Leipzig.  A  rocket  establishment  now  forms  a  regular  branch 
of  the  British  military  service. 

Besides  the  different  works  alreadv  quoted,  Grose's  History 
of  the  Army  of  England;  Glenjie  s  History  of  Gunnery; 
Henry's  History  qf  Britain  in  the  different  Periods;  and 
WrtizMs  History  of  Pirance,  have  been  consulted  for  the 
present  article. 

Among  antient  engines  of  artillery  the  Battering-ram 
has  been  usually  included,  though  it  certainly  is  not  em- 
braced in  the  ordinary  or  in  any  other  definition  of  that 
word.  Fliny,  whose  authority  in  such  a  matter  is  small, 
says  it  was  invented  at  the  siege  of  Troy ;  but  Homer 
makes  no  mention  of  it.  The  first  notice  of  this  engine  is 
probably  in  Ezekiel,  where  the  prophet  speaks  of  a  feigned 
siege  of  Jerusalem  as  a  sign  for  the  Jews,  ch.  iv.  v.  2. : 
*  set  battering-rams  against  it  round  about  ;*  and  again, 
oh.  xxi.  V.  22,  '  appoint  battering-rams  against  the  gate.* 
Ezekiel  lived  about  590  years  B.C.  The  next  mention  of 
the  battering-ram  is  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  b.c.  429 
(Thucyd.  ii.  76) ;  and  we  are  certain  that  it  was  used  a  cen- 
tury imerwards  at  the  siege  of  Motya  by  Dionysius  the 
Elder.  The  ram  was  sometimes  used,  but  not  commonly,  in 
the  middle  ages,  (For  the  presedt  mode  of  making  Cannon 
see  that  article,  and  for  the  mode  of  using  tjiem  see  Gun- 

N»RY.) 

ARTOCA'RPEiB  (or  the  Bread-fruit  Tribe),  a  natural 
order  of  plants,  nearly  related  to  Urtkece  (the  Nettle  Tribe), 
from  which  iris  so  difficult  to  separate  them  by  any  precise 
character,  that  there  are  many  who  consider  them  nothing 
more  than  a  section  of  Urticese.  This  opinion  has  been 
adopted  by  Dr.  Lmdley  in  his  Nixus  Plantarum. 

Whether  a  distinct  order,  or  a  section  only  of  Urticen, 
the  group  of  -  ArtocarpesD  is  known  by  its  having  floWers  with 
a  very  imperfectly  formed  calvx,  no  corolla,  leaves  with 
conspicuous  stipules,  a  rough  foliage,  and  an  acrid  milky 
juice,  which  often  contains  caoutchouc  in  abundance ;  the 
flowers  are  collected  into  round  heads,  and  the  ovides  are 
suspended  singly  from  the  upper  part  of  the  solitary  cavity 
of  the  ovarium.  They  are  thus  distinguished  from  true 
UrticecD  by  the  position  of  their  ovules,  the  manner  in  which 
their  flowers  are  arranged,  and  by  their  yielding  a  milky 
juice;  the  juice  of  Urticess  is  watery. 

The  species  are  all  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  ih^ 


world,  and  many  of  them  are  native  of  the  tropics  only. 
Their  milk,  which  is  alwkys  acrid,  renders  some  of  them 
intensely  poisonous,  as  the  Upas  tree  of  Java,  and  certain 
Indian  species  of  fig ;  nevertheless,  if  the  milk  is  naturaUy 
absent  from  any  particular  part  of  an  Artocarpeous  plant, 
that  part  becomes  eatable  and  even  wholesome.  Thus  the 
fruit  of  the  cultivated  fig,  up  to  a  short  period  before  ite 
maturity,  remains  milky,  and  at  that  time  it  would  prove 
exceedingly  unwholesome,  but  when  ripe  the  milk  disap- 
pears, is  replaced  by  sugar,  and  the  fruit  becomes,  as  we 
all  know,  extremely  wholesome.  The  same  explanation  is 
probably  applicable  to  the  case  of  the  bread-fruit,  which 
forms  an  article  of  food  with  the  South  Sea  islanders. 

With  those  writers  who  are  too  little  acquainted  with 
botany  to  understand  the  philosophical  views  which  prevail 
,at  the  present  day,  it  is  a  favourite  argument  against  the 
natural  relations  of  plants  being  really  represented  Vy  what 
are  called  natural  orders,  that  the  nettle  and  the  fig  are 
both  arranged  in  the  same  order ;  and  such  persons  appeal 
to  what  they  call  common  sense,  whether  any  relationship 
between  a  fig  and  a  nettle  can  be  seriously  believed  to  exist 
in  nature.  I^  however,  they  were  capable  of  investigating  the 
matter  carefidly,  they  would  find  that  in  structure  of  stem, 
leaves,  stipules,  calyx,  stamens,  and  fruit,  these  two  plants 
are  so  like  each  other,  that  it  is  impossible  to  discover  nore 
than  one  solitary  essential  character,  namely,  that  of  the 
position  of  the  young  seeds,  by  which  they  can  be  distin- 
guished ;  and  that  the  difierenqas  which  meet  ,the  unprac- 
tised eye  are  entirely  connected  with  the  size  and  manner  in 
which  the  flowers  are  arranged :  we  -shall  easily  show  thia 
to  be  so.  The  nettle,  that  is  to  say,  the  wild  English  nettle, 
is  an  herb,  the  fig  is  a  tree ;  but  many  species  of  the  genua 
Urtica,  of  which  the  common  nettie  is  one,  are  trees  also ; 
consequently,  in  an  extended  point  of  view,  the  nettie  and 
the  fig  are  not  essentially  distinct  in  regard  to  their  general 
habit  But  if  it  were  otherwise,  the  nettle  would  not  be  the 
less  allied  to  the  fig ;  for  a  tree  is  nothing  but  an  herb 
which  continues  to  grow  many  years ;  and  longevity  does 
not  interfere  in  any  degree  with  relationship.  This  disposes 
of  the  distinction  which  consists  in  size.  Next,  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  flowers  are  arranged.  In  the  nettle 
the  flowers  are  disposed  in  loose  branched  clusters ;  in  the 
fig  they  are  collected  within  a  fleshy  receptacle,  which  is  so 
much  contracted  to  a  point  as  to  form  a  hollow  case.  These 
are  extremes  of  structural  difference  in  regard  to  arrange- 
ment ;  but  intermediate  forms  of  arrangement  occur  which 
reduce  these  differences  to  nothing.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
common  nettle  the  flowers  are  disposed  in  loose  branched 
clusters;  but  in  the  Roman  nettle  {Urtica piltdif era)  they 
are  collected  into  round  heads ;  a  loose  arrangement  of  the 
flowers  is,  consequentiy,  not  a  character  of  even  the  nettle 
itself.  In  the  genus  Procris,  which  is  closely  related  to  the 
nettles,  the  flowers  are  also  collected  into  heads,  and,  in 
addition,  the  part  which  bears  the  flowers  is  pulpy.  Here 
is  one  step  towards  the  formation  of  the  receptacle  of  a  fi^. 
In  the  genus  Dorstenia,  the  part  which  bears  the  flowers  is 
also  fleshy,  but  so  much  extended  horizontally  as  to  form  a 
sort  of  saucer,  the  edges  of  which  are  curved  inwards.  This 
brings  us  so  exceedingly  near  the  receptacle  of  the  fig,  that 
if  the  edges  of  the  saucer- shaped  receptacle  of  Dorstenia 
were  only  curved  inwards  till  they  met,  its  apparent  fruit 
woidd  actually  be  a  fig :  we  say  apparent,  because,  however 
strange  it  may  seem  to  make  sucn  an  assertion,  there  is,  in 
fact,  very  litUe  difference  between  the  true  fruit  of  the 
nottle  and  the  fig ;  in  both  it  consists  of  minute  lenticular 
grains,  each  containing  a  single  seed ;  but  in  the  nettle  it 
lies  amon^  the  dry  chaff  of  the  calyx  and  bracts,  while  in 
the  fig  it  18  buried  among  the  flesh  of  the  receptacle  and 
succulent  calyxes. 

The  essentia]  differences  between  a  nettle  and  a  fig  are 
thus  demonstrated  to  be  much  more  apparent  than  real. 
We  do  not  usually  enter  so  much  into  arguments  touching 
speculative  opinions  as  we  have  on  this  occasion ;  but  the 
objection,  which  we  have  thought  it  worth  answering,  is  a 
popular  one,  which  it  appears  desirable  to  set  at  rest  in  a 
popular  work. 

ARTOCARPUS,  or  the  Bread-fruit,  is  the  genus  which 
has  given  its  name  to  the  preceding  natural  order.  It  con- 
sists of  trees  having  stems  of  very  considerable  size,  large 
leaves,  which  are  exceedinglv  rough  with  little  points; 
stipules  like  those  of  the  fig,  and  monoBciousflowers,  of  which 
the  stamen-bearing  ones  are  disposed  in  long  dub -shaped 
spikes  (/ig,  A  3),  and  the  pistil-bearing^es  in  round  heads 
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ijig,  A  J),  which  become  ihe  fruit  and  often  arrive  at  a  very 
considerable  size  {fig.  A  4.) 

A  Bread-fruit  is  a  fi^  turned  inside  out,  and  much  larger 
in  all  its  parts ;  that  is  to  say,  the  flowers  which  form  the 
Bread-fruit  and  fig  grow,  in  both  cases,  u|K>n  a  fleshy  recep- 
tacle ;  but  in  the  former  the  receptacle  is  soUd  and  bears 
its  flowers  externally,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  hollow  and 
hears  its  flowers  internally. 

The  stamen-hearing  flowers  of  Artocarpus  {fig,  B,  C)  con- 
sist of  a  tubular  calyx  containing  a  single  stamen ;  the  pistil- 
bearing  flowers  {fig,  D),  consist  of  two  or  three  fleshy  sepals 
grown  closely  together  and  meeting  at  the  points,  between 
which  passes  a  long  slender  stvle  with  two  stigmas,  which 
are  hairy  and  curved  downwards.  The  ovary  is  simple,  and 
contains  but  one  ovule.  At  a  very  early  period  their  flowers 
grow  firmly  together  into  a  soUd  fleshy  mass,  which  finally 
becomes  the  fruit.  The  seeds  are  large  nut-Uke  bodies, 
which  lie  beneath  the  rind  of  the  fruit. 

Many  species  are  known,  some  of  which,  as  Artocarpus 
Chaplasha  and  hirsutat  are  large  trees,  and  yield  valuable 
timber  in  the  forests  of  Bengal  and  Malabar.  The  onl^ 
two,  however,  we  propose  to  notice  here  are  the  Bread-frait 
and  the  Jack. 


[Artocarpas  inciia.] 

A.  n.  shoot  tery  much  lets  than  the  natnnd  sise  with  stamen-hearing  flowers 
3:  pistil-bearing  flowers  S;  fruit  4;  and  its  stipules  1;  B.  a  stamen-bearing 
flower ;  C,  the  same  opened ;  D,  three  pistil-bearing  flowers,  sliced  open  at  the 
bottom  to  show  the  ovarie^;  E,  a  portion  of  the  fruit  showing  the  nuts  in  the 
Inside. 

The  Bread-firuit  {Artocarvm  incisa)  is  a  native  of  the 
South  Sea  islands,  and  of  many  parts  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago ;  it  inhabits  only  such  places  as  are  both  hot 
and  damp ;  Dr.  Roxburgh  complains  that  the  winters  of 
Bengal  are  much  too  cold  for  it.  It  there  forms  a  mode- 
rate-sized tree,  rarely  exceeding  forty  feet  in  height,  with 
leaves  deeply  divided  into  sharp  lobes,  and  sometimes  as 
much  as  three  feet  long.  The  fhiit  is  green  and  of  con- 
siderable size,  equalling  a  melon  of  the  larger  kind  in 
dimensions,  and  is  of  many  different  forms:  one  variety 
produces  it  ISree  from  aH  spines  on  the  surface  or  firom  seeds 
internally ;  this  is  the  best  sort :  others  are  split  into  deep 
lobes,  or  covered  all  over  with  the  sharp-pointed  fleshy  tops 
of  the  calyxes.  The  nuts,  when  roasted,  are  said  to  be  as 
excellent  as  the  best  chestnuto ;  but  it  is  principally  for  the 
fleshy  receptacle  that  it  is  valued.  When  roasted  it  becomes 
*  soft,  tender,  and  white,  resembling  the  crumb  of  a  loaf;* 


but  it  must  he  eaten  new,  or  it  becomes  hard  and  choky. 
Others  compare  the  fUvour  to  that  of  a  roasted  potato ; 
what  we  have  tasted  has  been  in  thin  slices  which  had  been 
thoroughly  dried,  and  it  was  very  like  a  piece  of  dried  bis- 
cuit. In  Anson's  voyages  it  is  said  to  be  delicious  when 
ripe,  and,  when  mixed  with  lime  orhrange  juice,  to  have  a 
grateful  tart  flavour,  not  unlike  apple-sauce. 

It  forms  so  important  a  part  of  the  support  of  the  South- 
Sea  islanders  that  it  was  introduced  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment into  the  West  Indies,  where  it  is  still  cultivated,  and 
whence  it  has  been  carried  to  the  continent  of  America. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  equal  to  the  Plantain  as  an 
article  of  human  food. 

The  Jack  {Artocarpus  integrifolia)  is  also  a  native  of  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  is  in  its  general 
appearance  like  the  Bread-fVuit,  but  its  leaves  are  totally 
destitute  of  all  laceration,  and  its  fruit,  which  is  very  prickly, 
weighs  60  or  70lb.  This  latter  is  yellow,  and  constitutes 
the  principal  part  of  the  diet  of  the  natives  in  some  parts 
of  India ;  but  it  is  said  to  have  an  offensive  odour,  and  to 
be  little  esteemed  by  Europeans :  all,  however,  concur  in 
attesting  the  excellence  of  the  nuts  when  roasted. 

Like  all  other  Artocarpeous  plants,  this  exudes  a  great 
•quantity  of  a  visoid  milky  juice,  from  which  the  best  bird- 
lime of  India  *is  prepared.  See  the  2d  Volume  of  the  new 
series  of  the  Botanical  Magazine  for  an  excellent  acfM>unt 
of  both  the  Jack  and  the  Bread  fruit,  illusti-ated  by  figures, 
by  Dr.  Hooker. 

ARTOIS,  a  former  province  ofPrance^now  comprehended 
in  the  department  of  Pas-de-Calais.  While  the  old  divi- 
sions of  France  existed,  Artois  was  bounded  on  the  N.E. 
by  French  Flanders,  on  the  £.  by  French  Hainault  and 
by  Cambresis,  and  on  all  other  sides  by  Picardie.  Former 
authorities  give  its  length  as  twen^-five  leagues,  or  sixty - 
nine  miles,  and  its  breadth  as  about  half  that  distance;  but, 
measured  on  the  Map  of  France  in  Profnnces,  published  by 
the  Society  for  diffusing  Useful  Knowledge,  it  is  eighty 
miles  lon^  N.W.  and  S.E.,  and  forty  broad.  * 

Artois  IS  a  flat  country.  The  line  of  greatest  elevation, 
as  determined  by  the  course  of  the  waters,  is  from  S.E.  to 
N.W.  On  one  side  of  this  line,  the  Aas,  and  the  Scarpe 
and  Sensde  (two  tributaries  of  the  Schelde),  flow  to  the 
N.E. ;  and  on  the  other  side  the  Canche  and  Authie  flow, 
parallel  to  each  other,  into  the  English  Channel.  The 
soil  is  admirably  suited  for  grain,  in  which  it  is  very  pro- 
ductive ;  but  fruit  trees  do  not  succeed.  Wood  is  scarce, 
and  is  used  as  fuel  only  by  persons  in  easy  circumstances. 
The  poor  bum  coal  or  peat  The  popidation,  as  given  in 
the  Encuclop,  Methodique,  Paris,  1782,  was  300,000.  That 
of  the  department  of  Pas  de  Calais,  which  comprehends 
Artois  and  a  small  part  of  Picardie,  was,  in  1826,  643,000. 

The  capital  was  Arras,  and  among  the  other  chief  towns 
were  St  Omer,  Bethune,  Aire,  St.  Pol,  Lens,  and  Bapaume. 
[For  which  see  the  articles  Airs,  Arras,  Bbthune,  Oicbr, 
St.,  Pas  db  Calais,  and  Pol,  St. 

Artois  takes  its  name  from  the  people  who  formerly  in- 
habited it,  the  Atrebates  (from  whose  designation,  also,  the 
capital  was  called  Arras) ;  although  the  Umits  of  this  tribe 
were  hardly  so  extensive  as  those  of  the  modem  province. 
It  was  one  of  the  early  acquisitions  of  the  Franks ;  in  whose 
time  the  name  Atrebates,  applied  to  the  city  Arras,  was 
cormpted  into  Adertes  or  Adratas,  and  the  province  seems 
to  have  got  the  name  of  Pagus  Adertisus.  Charles  the 
Bald  gave  it  in  863,  as  a  dowry  with  his  daughter  Judith 
to  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders,  surnamed  Bras  de  Fer,  or  the 
iron  arm.  It  reverted  to  the  crown  on  the  marriage  of 
PhiUp  Augustus  with  Isabel  of  Hainault  in  1 1 80.  In  1236 
it  was  made  a  county  by  Louis  IX.  (St  Louis),  in  favour  of 
his  brother  Robert.  After  coming  to  the  house  of  Burgundy, 
and  forming  part  of  the  dominions  of  those  powerful  princes, 
it  was  seized  by  Louis  XI.  of  France.  Charles  VIII.,  son 
of  Louis,  ceded  it  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  reserving 
however  the  feudal  sovereignty;  and  it  remained  in  the 
house  of  Austria  till  1659,  when  it  was  vielded  by  Spain 
(for  it  had  gone  with  the  Spanish  branch  of  that  race)  to 
France,  with  which  it  has  been  united  ever  since. 

The  ex- King  of  France,  Charles  X.,  was  known  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life  by  the  title  of  Ck>unt  d' Artois.  {Ency. 
Methodique;  Diction,  de  Martiniere,  &c.) 

Previous  to  the  revolution,  Artois  appears  to  have  en- 
joyed several  privileges  and  immunities.  It  had  its  council 
for  the  management  of  civil  affairs,  consisting  of  three  con- 
stituent bodies,  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  commons 
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(Htn  ikiO*  This  eounoil  seemt  to  have  regulated  the 
levying  of  the  taxes  livhich  were  impoeed  by  the  king,  and 
to  have  granted  exemptions  in  cases  where  the  pressure 
wa9  very  heavy. 
ARTOTYRITES.  [See  Hkrbtics.] 
ARTS,  DEGREES  IN.  Dr.  Brett,  in  a  Dissertation  on 
Degrees  in  the  Universities,  published  in  1722,  in  the  first 
Number  of  the  Bib^iotheca  Literaria,  states  his  belief  that 
degrees,  such  as  are  now  given  in  our  universities,  originated 
with  the  incorporation  of  those  bodies  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries.  Previous  to  this  period,  the  distinctions 
were  for  the  most  part  of  masters  and  scholars  only,  as  in 
our  grammar-schools  of  the  present  day. 

The  term  master  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest  among  those 
of  graduation.  Eugenius  11.  by  the  34th  canon  of  a  council 
held  at  Rome  in  826,  mentions  the  appointment  of  magistri 
and  doctores  in  the  same  sentence:—*  ut  magistri  et  doc- 
tores  constituantur,  qui  studia  literarum,  liberaliumque 
artium,  ac  sancta  habentes  dogmata  assidue  doceant* 
(that  masters  and  doctors  be  appointed  who  may  continu- 
ally teach  the  knowledge  of  learning  and  the  liberal  arts, 
and  the  received  opinions  in  religion).  This  was  confirmed 
by  a  decree  of  Leo  IV.  in  another  synod  at  Rome,  in  853.- 
(Murmtori,  Antiq.  ItaL,  tom.  iii.  col.  830*) 

Du  Pin  {Nouvelle  Bibliothkqu$  de$  Auteurs  Ecclemag- 
tiquest  4to.  Paris,  1 700,  tom.  x.,  p.  1 7 1)  is  of  the  same  opinion 
with  Dr.  Brett  He  states  that  the  academies  or  universi- 
ties which  were  originally  established,  were  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  reduced  to  form.  That  of  Paris,  which  had 
begun  to  be  formed  in  the  preceding  century,  had  grown 
famous  from  the  number  of  its  scholars,  and  for  the  masters 
with  which  it  furnished  all  Europe.  In  its  origin,  he  adds, 
it  was  composed  of  artuU,  who  taught  the  sciences  and 
philosophy;  and  of  Divines,  who  made  commentaries  on 
Peter  Lombard's  Book  of  Sentences,  and  explained  the 
.Holy  Scriptures.  Mention  of  these  two  faculties  only  occurs 
in  the  constitutions  made  for  the  university  b^  the  Cardinal 
di  S.  Stefano,  leeate  of  Pope  Innocent  III.,  m  1215.  The 
whole  number  of  arts  was  originally  seven,  and  these  were 
diiitributed  into  the  irwium,  comprehending  grammar,  logic, 
rhetoric;  and  all  the  quadrivium,  comprehending  music, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy.  Artidoctor  and  artista 
are  antient  names  for  masters  of  arts,  mentioned  by  Du 
Cange. 

Gregory  IX.,  whose  pontificate  continued  fh)m  1227  to 
1241,  is  said  first  to  have  instituted  the  inferior  rank  of  ba- 
chelors; whose  name  was  derived  firom  bacilla  (little  staves), 
either  because  they  were  admitted  by  recoiving  a  little 
wand,  or  because  as  following  the  title  adopted  for  the  no- 
vices of  the  soldiery,  who  exercised  with  sticks,  in  order  to 
learn  to  fight  with  arms.  The  bachelors  were  exercised  in 
disputations,  of  which  the  ihasters  were  the  moderators. 
Much  upon  the  etymology  of  the  names  of  bachelor  and 
master  may  be  seen  in  Bacmeister's  Antiquitates  Bostochien- 
ses,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Monumenta  Jnedita  Rerum 
Oermanicarum,  fol.  lips.  1743,  ool.  953.  The  honours 
conferred  upon  learned  men,  in  the  form  of  these  degrees, 
greatly  increased  the  number  of  scholars  in  all  the  univer- 
sities of  Europe. 

From  several  passages  in  Wood's  History  and  Antiqui-' 
ties  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  the  degrees  both  of  bachelor  and  master  of  arts 
were  conferred  there  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  and  the  de- 
gree of  master  of  arts  probably  much  earlier.  The  Laws 
are  said  to  have  come  into  the  university  in  1149.  (Gutch's 
edit,  of  Wood,  vol.  i.p.  52.) 

Wood,  quoting  the  commentaries  of  one  Whetley  upon 
Boethius.  written  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  First,  says, 
*  When  the  said  bachelor  was  created  master,  the  chancellor 
gave  him  the  badges  with  very  great  solemnity,  and  admit- 
ted him  into  the  fraternity  with  a  kiss  on  his  left  cheek, 
using  these  words,  **  En  tibi  insignia  honoris  tui,  en  librum, 
en  cucuUum,  en  pileum,  en  denicjue  amoris  mei  pignus, 
osculum ;  in  nomine  Patris,  et  Fihi,  et  Spiritfis  Sancti.  **  * 
(Ibid.,  p.  59.) 

The  examination  for  the  degree  of  B.A.  (bachelor  of 
arts)  in  Oa^orrf  at  present  consists — 

I.  In  a  pubho  examination  called  responsions,  that  is, 
the  answering  of  questions  publicly  proposed  by  the  mas- 
ters of  the  schools.  This  exercise  consists  of  an  exami- 
nation in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  (chiefly  with  a 
view  to  their  grammatical  construction),  in  the  rudiments 
of  logic,  or  a  portion  of  Euclid's  Elements  of  Geometry. 


This  examination  is  undergone  by  those  students  who  haVe 
been  matriculated  not  less  than  six,  and  not  more  than  nine 
terms :  it  is  a  kind  of  preliminary  examination,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  some  persons,  would  be  more  appropriate  if 
enforced  at  the  time  of  the  student's  admission  into  the  uni- 
versity. 

II.  In  fi  final  examination,  comprising — 1.  The  rudi- 
ments of  religion,  under  which  head  is  required  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  gospels  in  the  original  Greek— of  the 
history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament — of  the  thirty-nine 
artiicles  of  the  Church  of  England — and  of  the  evidences  of 
religion  natural  and  revealed.  2.  The  Li  tone  Human  iores, 
under  which  head  is  comprised  a  suificient  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  and  ancient  history— 
with  rhetoric  and  poetry — with  moral  and  political  science, 
as  derived  from  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and 
illustrated,  if  need  be,  from  modern  authors;  with  logic 
(which  is  indispensably  required  from  all  candidates  for  the  ^ 
first,  second,  or  third  classes),  and  with  the  art  of  compo- 
sition. 3.  The  elements  of  the  mathematicsd  sciences  aud 
of  physic. 

With  regard  to  the  examination  in  some  parts  of  the  Litem 
Humaniores,  and  in  the  elements  of  the  mathematical  sci- 
ences, and  of  physics,  the  examiners  have  a  discretionary 
power.  No  knowledge  of  mathematics  or  of  physical  s<  ience 
is  indispensable ;  and  a  man  may  obtain  the  highest  honours 
and  still  be  totally  ignorant  of  these  branches  of  learning. 
They  are  however  bound  to  examine  all  candidates  in  at 
least  three  Greek  and  Latin  classical  writers,  in  lo^ic,  or 
the  first  four  books  of  EucUd,  and  to  ascertain  their  pro- 
ficiency in  translating  from  the  English  into  the  Latin 
language.  With  respect  to  the  rudiments  of  religion,  they 
possess  no  discretionary  power ;  and  any  failure  in  this  part 
of  the  examination  must  preclude  the  candidate  from  his 
dewee,  without  any  regard  to  his  other  attainments. 

After  the  candidates  have  been  examined,  the  names  of 
those  who  have  honourably  distinguished  themselves  by 
passing  a  good  examination  in  a  wider  range  that  that 
necessary  for  the  mere  degree,  are  distributed,  in  alpha- 
betical order,  into  four  classes,  together  with  the  names  of 
their  coUe^^s,  under  the  two  divisions  of  Literee  Humaniores 
and  DisctplimB  Mathematics  et  Physios.  A  fifth  class 
gives  the  number,  without  mentioning  the  names  of  tho^e 
who,  having  obtained  their  testimomum,  are  not  deemed 
worthy  of  any  honourable  distinction.  Printed  copies  of  the 
schedule  containing  these  classes  are  sent  to  the  chancellor, 
to  the  vice-chancellor,  to  the  heads  of  houses,  to  the  proctors, 
and  to  the  refectory  and  common  room  of  each  college  and 
hall. 

In  Cambridge,  those  who  proceed  to  the  degree  of  B.A. 
also  undergo  a  previous  examination  (known  in  ordinary 
conversation  by  the  name  of  the  Utile  go),  in  the  se(^)nd  year 
of  their  undergraduate  course,  the  subjects  of  which  are,  one 
of  the  four  (S^spels  or  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  the 
original  Greek ;  Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity ;  and  one 
of  the  Greek,  and  one  of  the  Latin  classics,  or  a  part  of  such 
books. 

The  next  step  is  termed  the  keeping  of  an  act,  under  a 
moderator.    [See  Act.] 

The  Senate-House  Examination,  which  follows  in  the 
fourth  year,  is  conducted  under  other  regulations.  This  ex- 
amination is  now  extended  to  eight  days. 

The  examination  of  those  who  contend  for  Honors  is 
conducted  according  to  regulations  confirmed  by  a  grace  of 
the  senate,  April  6th,  1832,  and  which  were  brought  into 
use  in  January,  1833.  It  consists  in  five  days  of  exami- 
nation in  mathematics,  commencing  on  the  Thursday  pre- 
ceding the  first  Monday  in  Lent  Term ;  the  time  of  examinSr 
tion  each  day  being  five  hours  and  a  half,  and  the  candi- 
dates bein^  arrang^  in  four  classes,  determined  by  the  public 
exercises  in  the  schools,  and  sometimes  by  the  report  of 
their  college  tutors.  [See  Act.]  The  examination  ou 
the  first  day  extends  oiuy  to  such  parts  of  pure  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy,  as  do  not  require  the  methods  of  the 
differential  calculus.  On  the  second  and  third  days,  the 
(questions  from  books  include,  in  addition  to  the  above  sub- 
jects, the  parts  of  natural  philosophy  somewhat  more  ad* 
vanced,  and  the  simpler  applications  of  the  calculus.  The 
fourth  day  the  examination  extends  to  subjects  of  greater 
difficulty,  care  however  being  taken  that  there  be  some 
questions  suitable  for  the  lower  classes.  On  the  fifth  day 
the  classes  are  arranged  for  examination  according  to  a 
settled  plan,  when  the  questions  prof«^  to  all  the  classes 
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are  fixed  upon  by  the  moderators  and  etaimnefs  in  eommon ; 
but  the  duty  of  examining  the  answere  to  the  questions  is 
apportioned  amongst  the  moderators  and  examiners  as  the 
plan  directs.  The  result  of  the  examination  is  published  in 
the'  senate-house  on  the  morning  of  the  foUowmg  Friday, 
at  eight  o*  clock,  when  the  names  of  all  those  who  have  ob- 
tained honors  are  arranged  in  brackets^  as  it  is  termed,  the 
first  bracket  of  course  containing  the  names  of  those  who 
occupy  the  highest  place.  If  more  than  one  name  is  in  a 
bracket,  which  is  nearly  always  the  case,  the  places  of  such 
eandidates  are  fin/tlly  determined  by  a  fresh  examination  on 
that  day. 

The  examination  of  the  other  candidates  for  degrees, 
viz.,  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes  who  are  not  ccmdidatet  for 
Aonotir^,  takes  place  according  to  another  plan,  confirmed  by 
grace  of  the  senate.  May  21,  1828. 

Of  the  six  examiners  of  these  candidates,  two  confine 
themselves  to  the  mathematical  subjects ;  two  to  Homer 
and  Virgil ;  and  two  to  Paley's  Evidences,  Paley  ■  Moral 
Philosophy^  and  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing, 

The  examination  is  conducted  entirely  by  printed  papers. 
Each  of  the  EucUd  papers  contains  twelve  propositions, 
selected  from  the  first  four  books,  with  additional  questions 
in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  eleventh  books,  and  in  trigono- 
metry, at  the  discretion  of  the  examiners.  -  Each  paper  in 
arithmetic  and  algebra  consists  of  questions  entirely  ele- 
mentary :  to  which  are  annexed  questions  in  the  ele- 
mentary parts  of  natural  philosophy,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  examiners.  The  papers  in  Homer  and  Virgil  con- 
sist of  passages  to  be  translated,  which  may  be  accom- 
panied with  such  plain  questions  in  grammar,  history, 
and  geography,  as  arise  immediately  out  of  those  passages. 
The  examiners  are  strictly  enjoined  to  take  care  that  the 
number  of  questions  to  be  answered,  and  the  length  of  the 
passages  to  be  translated,  in  any  one  paper,  do  not  exceed 
what  a  person  well  prepared  may  be  expected  to  answer 
and  translate  in  the  time  allowed. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  examinations  both  of  those 
who  contend  fi>r  honours  and  of  the  others,  a  select  num- 
ber, thirty  at  least,  of  those  who  have  most  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  first  four  classes,  are  recommended  to  the 
proctors  for  their  approbation,  and  their  names  are  set  down 
according  to  merit,  and  classed  in  three  divisions,  viz., 
wranglers,  senior  cptimes,  and  junior  optimes,  which  con- 
stitute the  three  orders  of  honour;  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes 
are  also  arranged  numerically  according  to  merit,  but  are 
not  published  in  the  Calendar.  Tlie  candidates,  having 
separately  taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy, 
and  to  observe  the  statutes  of  the  university,  ana  having 
also  subscribed  that  they  are  bond  fide  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  are  admitted  to  tneir  degrees. 

In  addition  to  the  examination  thus  described,  an  exami- 
nation in  classical  learning  of  such  persons  as  shall  volun- 
tarily ofier  themselves  to  be  examihed,  follows  on  the  fourth 
Monday  after  the  generM  admission  to  the  bachelors 
degree.  This  continues  four  days.  Translations  are  re- 
quired of  passages  selected  from  the  best  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  as  well  as  written  answers  to  questions  arising  out 
of  such  passages ;  together  with  other  exercises,  but  no  ori- 
ginal composition.  The  names  of  those  bachelors  who  pass 
this  examination  with  credit  are  arranged  in  three  classes 
according  to  their  respective  merits. 

Sixteen  terms  are  required  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts  in  Oxford  from  all  except  the  sons,  and  eldest  sons  of 
the  eldest  sons  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  peers,  and  of 
peeresses  in  their  own  right,  as  well  as  baronets,  and  the 
eldest  sons  of  baronets  and  knights,  when  matriculated  as 
such,  and  not  on  the  foundation  of  any  college  ;  all  such 
persons  are  allowed  to  be  eandidates  ror  the  degree  after 
having  completed  three  years.  But  of  these  sixteen  terms, 
the  day  of  matriculation,  if  it  be  in  term,  cpunts  fi)r  one, 
and  the  day  of  admission  to  a  bachelor's  degree  for  another, 
and  two^nore  are  dispensed  with  by  congregation ;  so  that, 
in  Boint  of  fact,  residence  for  twelve  terms  only  is  necessary. 

In  Cetmbridgfi,  a  bachelor  of  arts  must  also  reside  the 
greater  part  of  twelve  several  terms,  the  first  and  last  ex- 
ccfpted. 

In  both  Universities,  the  degree  of  M.A.  is  conferred 
without  further  examination.  In  Oj/orrf,  twelve  terms  are 
eoraputed  before  the  bachelor  can  be  admitted  M.  A.,  though 
he  b  required  to  be  actually  resident  for  one  term  only. 
In  Cambridge,  a  master  of  arts  must  be  a  bachelor  of  three 


years*  standing,  reck4med  firom  the  second  Tripot  Day  ftlf 
lowing  his  admission  to  the  bachebr  s  degree. 

Bachelors  of  arts  in  both  Universities,  though  graduates, 
are  considered  to  be  in  statu  pupiUari,  that  is,  they  are 
still  under  nearly  the  same  discipline  and  control  as  the 
under-graduates,  except  attendance  on  college  lectures. 
The  legislative  bodies  of  the  Universities  consist  of  those 
who  are  masters  of  arts  or  who  have  taken  a  higher  degree. 

Masters  of  arts,  in  both  Universities,  wear  a  gown  of 
Prince's  stuff,  with  a  semicircular  cut  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sleeves.  The  Oxfi>rd  hood,  for  a  master,  is  of  black  silk 
lined  with  crimson.  At  Cambridge,  if  the  master  is  a  non- 
regent,  he  wears  a  silk  hood  entirely  black ;  if  regent,  it  is 
black  lined  with  white. 

The  Bachelors  of  both  Universities  wear  black  gowns  of 
Prince's  stuff;  that  of  Oxford  is  with  a  full  sleeve,  looped 
up  at  the  elbow,  and  terminating  in  a  point.  At  Oxford, 
the  bachelor's  hood  is  edged  with  fur :  at  Cambridge,  it  is 
lined  with  lamb's  wool.  Representations  of  the  dresses  may 
be  seen  in  Ackermann's  .&w/.<2/'  the  Univ,  of  Oxford,  4to. 
Lend.  1814,  voL  ii.  p.  261 ;  Hist,  qf  Comb.  4to.  Lend.  1815, 
vol.  il  p.  310. 

For  further  information  on  the  education  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  degree  of 
B.A.,  the  fees,  &c.,  see  Journal  of  Education^  Noe.  I.  III. 
IV.  VIII.  X.  XIII.  XV. ;  on  that  of  Dublin,  Nos.  XI. 
XII.;  and  on  the  Scotch  Universities,  Nos/  VII.  VIII. 
IX. ;  and  also  the  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin  Calen* 
dors, 

ARTS,  FINE.  The  fine  arts  are  generally  understood 
to  comprehend  those  productions  of  human  genius<and  skill 
which  are  more  or  less  address^  to  the  sentiment  of  taste. 
They  were  first  employed  in  embelii&hing  objects  of  mere 
utility,  but  their  highest  office  is  to  meet  our  impressions  of 
beauty  or  sublimity,  however  acquired,  by  imitative  or  ade 
quate  representation.  The  capacity  of  the  human  mind  for 
receiving  such  impressions,  whether  directly  from  nature  or 
through  the  medium  of  the  arts,  depends  greatly  on  civilixa- 
tion,  and  that  leisure  which  supposes  that  first  wants  are 
satisfied;  but  there  exists  no  state  of  society,  however 
ignorant,  in  which  some  symptoms  of  taste  and  some 
attempts  to  arrest  the  beautiful  are  not  to  be  met  with :  the 
difference  between  such  efforts  and  the  most  refined  pro- 
ductions is  a  difference  only  in  degree ;  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  the  arts  in  some  form  may  be  always  taken  for 
granted,  and  it  would  only  remain  to  regulate  their  in- 
fluence and  direct  their  capabilities  aright 

The  arts  are  peculiariy  interesting  as  human  creations. 
They  are  composed  of  nature  operating  on  human  sym- 
pathies, and  reflected  through  a  human  medium ;  and  as 
nations,  like  individuals, present  ever-varying  modifications, 
so  the  free  growth  of  the  fine  arts  partakes  of  all  these  va- 
rieties, and  may  be  compared  to  the  bloom  of  a  plant,  true 
to  its  developing  causes  whatever  they  may  be,  and  nur- 
tured in  the  first  instance  by  the  soil  from  which  it  springs. 
In  barbarous  or  degenerate  nations,  the  sentiment  of  the 
beautiful  has  ever  been  attained  only  in  the  lowest  degree, 
while  a  false  excitement,  founded  on  the  suppression  of  the 
feelings  of  nature,  may  be  said  to  have  usurped  the  place 
of  the  sublime.  We  smile  at  the  simple  attempt  of  the 
savage  to  excite  admiration  by  the  gaudiness  of  his  attire ; 
but  we  should  shudder  to  contemplate  the  scenes  which  his 
fortitude  or  obduracy  can  invest  with  the  attributes  of  sub- 
limity.  The  just  value  of  life,  the  characteristic  of  that 
civilization  which  rednces  the  defensive  passions  to  their  due 
limits,  at  tiie  same  time  naturally  elevates  the  sources  of 
gratification  by  pointing  out  the  pleasures  of  the  mind  as 
distinguished  m)m  those  of  sense ;  and  the  perception  of  the 
beautUul  is  in  its  turn  the  cause,  as  it  is  in  some  degree 
the  result,  of  the  rational  enjoyment  of  life. 

The  great  use  of  the  arts  is  thus  to  humanize  and  refine, 
to  purify  enjoyment,  and,  when  duly  appreciated,  to  con- 
nect the  perception  of  physical  beaut}'  with  that  of  moral 
excellence ;  but  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  this  idea' of  use- 
fulness is  in  a  great  measure  distinct  from  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  term  as  appUcable  to  the  productions  of  hu- 
man ingenuity.  A  positive  use  resul's,  indeed,  indirectly  from 
the  cultivation  of  the  formative  arts,  precisely  in  proportion 
as  their  highest  powers  are  developed :  for  it  will  be  found 
that  at  all  times  when  the  mndest  style  of  design  has  been 
practised  with  success,  and  particularly  when  the  human 
figure  has  been  duly  studied,  the  taste  thus  acquired  from 
the  source  of  the  beautiful  has  gradually  influenced  all  kinds 
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ofmanuftustarea.  Again,  as  illustrating  science,  the  fine  arts 
may  be  directly  use&l  in  the  stricter  sense,  but  this  is  not  the 
applicaUon  which  best  displays  their  nature  and  value.  The 
ewence  of  the  fine  arts,  in  short,  begins  where  utility  in  its 
narrower  acceptotion  ends.  The  abstract  character  of  oma- 
ment  is  to  be  useless.  That  this  principle  exisU  in  nature 
we  immediately  feel,  in  calling  to  mind  the  merely  beau- 
tiful appearances  of  the  visible  world,  and  particularly  the 
colours  of  flowers.  In  every  case  in  nature,  where  fitness 
or  utility  can  be  traced,  the  characteristic  quality  or  relative 
beauty  of  the  object  is  found  to  be  identified  with  that  fit- 
ness ;— a  union  imitated  as  far  as  possible  in  the  less  decora- 
tive parts  of  architecture,  fiimiture,  &c. ;  but  where  no  utility 
save  that  of  conveying  delight  (perhaps  the  highestof  all) 
exists,  we  recognise  the  principle  of  absolute  beauty.  The  fine 
arts  in  general  may  be  considered  the  human  reproduction 
of  this  principle.  The  question  of  their  utility  therefore  re- 
solves itself  into  the  inquiry  as  to  the  intention  of  the  beau- 
ties of  nature.  The  agreeable  facts  of  the  external  world 
have  not  only  the  general  effect  of  adding  a  charm  to  ex- 
istence, but  they  appeal  to  those  susceptibQities  which 
are  peculiarly  human,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  se- 
parate the  instinctive  feelings  which  we  possess  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  creation,  from  that  undeftnable  union  of 
sensibility  and  reflection  which  constitutes  taste,  and  which, 
while  it  enlists  the  imagination  as  the  auxiliary  of  beauty, 
is.  in  its  highest  influence,  less  allied  to  love  than  admira- 
tion. It  is  this  last  feeUnff  which  the  noblest  efforts  of  the 
arts  aspire  to  kindle,  which  not  only  elevates  the  beautiful, 
but  reduces  ideas  of  fear  and  danger  to  the  loity  sentiment 
of  the  sublime,  which,  as  its  objecU  become  worthier,  is  the 
link  between  matter  and  mind,  and  which  tends  to  ennoble 
sympathy  and  increase  self-respect 

With  regard  to  the  classification  of  the  arts,  tiiose  are 

£  morally  considered  the  most  worthy  in  which  the  mental 
hour  employed  and  the  mental  pleasure  produced  are 
greatest,  and  in  which  the  manual  labour,  or  labour  of  what- 
ever kind,  is  least  apparent.  This  test  would  justly  place 
poetry  first;  but  the  criterion  should  not  be  incautiously 
applied ;  for  in  architecture,  where  human  ingenuity  is  most 
apparent,  and  even  where  the  design  is  very  simple,,  a 
powerfrd  impression  oa  the  imagination  may  be  excited  from 
magnitude,  proportion,  or  other  causes.  In  such  cases, 
however,  it  will  still  be  evident  that  we  lose  sight  of  the 
laborious  means  in  the  absorbing  impression  of  the  effect, 
and  the  art  thus  regains  its  dignity.  It  would  be  an  invi- 
dious as  well  as  a  very  difficult  task  to  assign  the  precise 
order  in  which  painting,  sculpture,  architecture  and  music, 
would  follow  poetry  and  its  sister,  eloquence ;  but  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  the  union  of  the  arts  is  a  hazardous  expe- 
riment, and  is  often  destructive  of  their  effect.  This  is 
most  observable  in  tiie  attempts  to  combine  the  principles  of 
sculpture  and  painting.  The  drama  itself,  which  unites 
poetry  with  many  characteristics  of  the  formative  arts,  and 
with  music,  is  in  constant  danger  of  violating  the  first  prin- 
ei^es  of  style,  viz..  the  consistency  of  its  conventions ;  and 
in  the  more  intimate  union  of  poetry  and  music,  the  latter, 
though  the  inferior  art,  is  too  mdependent  and  too  attrac- 
tive to  be  a  mere  vehicle,  and  accordingly  usurps  the  first 
place.  [See  the  Arts  above-mentioned  under  their  respec- 
tive heads.] 

ARUM.    [See  Aroidb-k.]  . 

ARUNDEL,  a  borough  town  in  the  rape  of  Arundel,  in 
the  county  of  Sussex,  on  the  river  Aran,  a  short  distance 
from  the  sea ;  55  miles  S.S.W.  from  London,  and  1 0  E.  bv 
N.  from  Chichester.  It  stands  on  a  declivity  on  the  N.W. 
bank  of  the  river,  the  course  of  which  is  very  winding  in 
this  neighbourhood :   50*^  51'  N.  lat.,  (P  33'  W.  long. 

The  houses  are  tolerably  well  built,  and  the  streets 
paved.  The  trade  of  the  place  is  not  very  great,  though 
vessels  of  150  tons  can  come  up  to  the  town,  and  a  canal 
unites  the  river  on  which  it  stands  with  the  Wey.  a  feeder 
of  the  Thaines.  There  is.  however,  a  good  deal  of  bark 
shipped,  as  well  as  much  timber  for  the  use  of  the  dock- 
yuds.  The  custom-house  being  at  Arundel  keeps  up 
the  business  of  the  place,  which  might  otherwise  be 
drawn  away  to  Little  Hampton,  about  four  miles  distant,  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Aran,  at  its  mouth.  The  population 
of  Arandel  in  1831  was  2803.  The  number  of  houses  rated 
to  the  house  tax  at  10/.  and  upwards  was,  at  the  same  time. 
120:  the  whole  number  of  houses  was  537,  twenty  of 
which  were  uninhabited.  There  are  two  weekly  markets 
(Wednesday  and  Saturday),  and  fbur  annual  fairs  (May  14, 


Aueust  21,  September  25,  and  December  17),  ehiefily  fiat 
catUe.    There  is  also  a  theatre. 

A  neat  stone  bridge,  of  three  arches,  over  the  Aran, 
unites  the  main  part  of  the  town  with  a  smaller  portion 
which  lies  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  The  church  is 
a  handsome  Grothio  stracture,  built  parUy  of  flint  and  stone, 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  mostiy  in  the  perpendicular  atyle. 
From  the  intersection  of  the  cross  rises  a  low  tower.  The 
chancel  has  a  north  aisle,  and  contains  many  monuments 
of  the  former  owners  of  the  castle  and  others.  It  is  now 
shut  up,  and  in  a  very  dirty,  dilapidated  state ;  but  the  nave 
and  transepts,  which  are  used  for  divine  service,  are  kept  in 
good  repair  and  clean.  A  pulpit  of  stone,  supported  on 
wood,  standing  against  the  south-west  pier  of  the  cross,  was 
till  lately  used  in  divine  service.  This  church  belonged 
omginally  to  a  priorv  of  Benedictines,  subject  to  the  abbey 
of  Seez  in  Normandy ;  but  the  priory  was  suppressed  in  the 
time  of  Richard  II.,  and  a  chantry,  or  college,  for  a  master 
and  twelve  secular  canons,  with  otiier  officers,  was  founded 
in  its  place.  Southward  from  the  church  is  a  range  of 
buildings,  seemingly  founded  on  the  ruins  of  an  antient 
stracture,  which  was  perhaps  the  habitation  of  the  above- 
mentioned  canons.  A  hospital,  called  *  Maison  Dieu  ((vod^s 
House),  was  founded  in  the  titne  of  Richard  II.,  by  one  of 
the  Fitz  Alans,  for  the  maintenance  of  as  many  poor  as  its 
revenues  would  permit  It  watf~  suppressed  at  the  Reform- 
ation, when  its  income  was  estimated  at  42/,  3s.  Sd.  per 
annum. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  Arandel  is  the  antient 
castle,  which  gives  to  its  possessor  (now  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk) the  title  of  Earl  of  Arandel.  This  instance  of  a  peerage 
attached  to  the  tenure  of  a  house  is  now  an  anomaly.  In 
1 1  Henry  VI.  it  was  decided,  that  the  tenure  of  the  Castie 
of  Arundel  alone,  without  any  creation,  patent,  or  investi- 
ture, constituted  its  possessor  Eari  of  Arandel.  (Nicolas*s 
Synopsis  of  the  Peerage,  27 ;  Cruise's  Digest,  3  vols.  152  ; 
Report  of  the  Lords*  (Committee  respecting  Peerage,  1 820.) 
In  3  Charles  I.  the  Earl  of  Arandel  obtained  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  intituled,  '  An  Act  conceraing  the  titie,  name, 
and  dignity,  of  Earl  of  Arandel,  and  for  annexing  of  the 
castle,  honor,  manor,  and  lordship,  of  Arandel,  in  the  county 
of  Sussex,  with  the  titles  and  dignities  of  the  baronies  of 
Fitzallan,  Clun,  and  Oswaldestro,  and  Maltravers,  with 
divers  other  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  in  the  Act 
mentioned,  being  then  parcel  of  the  possessions  of  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Arandel  and  Surrey,  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  to 
the  same  titie,  name,  and  dignity,  of  Earl  of  ArundeL* 
(Report  of  the  Lords*  Committee  respecting  Peerage,  p. 
374.) 

The  castle  stands  high,  on  a  steep  circular  knoll,  partly 
natural,  partiy  artificial,  close  to  the  town,  and  commands 
an  extensive  prospect  over  the  low  flat  country  towards 
the  sea  as  far  as  the  Isle  of  Wight  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  sea  once  washed  me  castie  walls,  as  an- 
chors and  other  marine  implements  have  been  found  near 
it.  Arandel  castle  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  time  of 
King  Alfred,  who  bemieathed  it  by  his  will  to  his  nephew 
Adhelm.  After  the  Norman  Conquest,  it  was  given  by 
William  I.  to  his  kinsman  Roger  de  Montgomeri,  cre- 
ated Earl  of  Arandel  and  Shrewsbury.  Robert,  one  of 
the  successors  of  this  earl,  8up|>orted  Robert  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, the  eldest  son  of  William  I.,  against  Henry  I.,  the 
youngest  son  of  the  Conqueror.  Afterwards  the  castle 
passed  into  the  famUy  of  Albini,  from  them  to  the  Fitz- 
Alans,  and  at  last,  by  the  marriage  of  the  heiress  of 
this  race  with  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk  (in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth),  into  the  family  of  the  Howards,  by  whom  it  is 
still  retained. 

In  the  civil  war  between  Charles  I.  and  his  parliament, 
Arundel  castie  was  held  andgarrisoned  by  the  latter.  It 
was,  however,  taken  by  Lord  Hopton  in  1643,  surrendering 
to  him  at  the  first  summons ;  and  two  months  after  was  as 
suddenly  retaken  by  Sir  William  Waller.  From  that  time 
it  continued  litUe  better  than  a  mass  of  ruins,  until  it  was 
restored  by  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  its  antient  magni- 
ficence. A  CM>n8iderable  portion  of  the  old  building  was 
demolished  on  this  occasion.  The  modem  parts  are  in  the 
Gothic  style,  built  of  free-stone ;  and  stones  of  a  brown 
cast  were  selected,  in  order  to  accord  better  with  the  re- 
mains of  the  antient  fkbric. 

The  castie  is  surrounded  on  the  N.  and  W.  sides  by  a 
deep  ditch.  The  entmnce  gateway,  antiently  defended  by 
1^  drawbridge  and  aportoullii,  waabuilt  by  Richard  FitsalaA 
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in  tbe  rei^  of  Edward  I.,  and  repaired  and  restored  by  one 
of  his  successors.  This,  with  some  of  the  walls  and  the 
keep,  is  all  that  remains  of  the  antient  castle.  The  keep  is 
a  circular  stone  tow^r  68  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  most 
perfect  in  England.  In  the  middle  of  it  is  the  dungeon,  a 
vault  about  10  feet  high,  accessible  by  a  flight  of  steps, 
and  about  15i  feet  by  9}  in  extent  The  keep  has  been 
long  tenanted  by  some  owls  of  large  size  and  beautiful 
plumage,  sent  over  fipm  America,  as  a  present  to  the  late 
duke.  Among  the  interior  apartments  of  the  castle  may 
be  mentioned  the  magnificent  library,  calculated  to  contain 
10,000  volumes,  and  built  in  imitation  of  the  aisle  of  a 
Gothic  cathedral ;  the  ornamental  parts  axe  in  imitation  of 
the  cloisters  at  Gloucester,  and  St.  George's,  Windsor.  It 
is  122  feet  long,  and  30  feet  wide.  The  ceilinj^,  columns, 
&c.,  are  entirely  of  mahogany.  The  great  hall,  called  *  the 
Barons'  Hall,'  was  begun  in  1806  ;  it  is  70  feet  by  34,  and 
36  leet  high.  The  roof  is  of  Spanish  chestnut,  curiously 
wrought,  and  the  plan  is  taken  from  Westminster,  Eltham. 
and  Crosby  Halls.  There  is  at  one  end  a  window  of  stained 
glass,  representing  King  John  signing  Magna  Charta.  In 
a  series  of  thirteen  stained  glass  windows  are  portrayed  the 
figures  of  some  of  the  barons  from  whom  the  late  Duke  was 
descended ;  and  there  are  also  portraits  of  his  family.  In 
the  dining-room  is  a  handsome  stained  glass  window,  re- 
presenting the  late  duke  and  duchess  as  King  Solomon  and 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  at  a  banquet ;  and  a  painting  by  Le 
Brun,  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  paradise,  in  imitation  of  bcuso 
rilievo. 

The  park  is  very  extensive  and  finely  wooded,  including 
a  great  variety  of  picturesque  scenery.  In  the  Museum 
Busticum,  i,  85,  we  are  informed,  that  the  country  round 
Arundel  was  covered  with  vineyards,  from  which  wine  was 
made ;  and  that,  in  1763,  there  were  sixty  pipes  of  excellent 
wine,  resembling  Burgundy,  in  the  cellar  of  the  castle,  the 
produce  of  one  vineyard  attached  to  it 

The  town  was  incorporated  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the 
corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  twelve  burgesses,  a  steward, 
'and  other  ofidcers.  The  mayor  is  chosen  annually  at  the 
court  leet  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  is  a  justice  of  the 
peace  within  the  borough.  The  town  has  been  represented 
in  parliament  ever  since  the  30th  of  Edward  I.  The  fran- 
chise was  in  the  inhabitants  paying  scot  and  lot ;  and  up  to 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  they  returned  two  members. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk  having  fixed  his  residence  at  the 
castle,  and  made  considerable  purchases  in  the  town,  ac- 
quired the  power  of  influencing  the  return  of  both  members. 
By  the  Reform  Bill  the  numl^r  of  representatives  wa<i  re- 
duced to  one ;  but  the  boundaries  of  the  borough  (which 
are  coincident  with  those  of  the  parish)  remained  unaltered, 
though  it  had  been  proposed  by  the  commissioners  of  boun- 
daries, in  their  report,  to  add  the  parishes  of  Leominster  and 
Little  Hampton,  which  would  have  swelled  the  population 
to  5039  persons.  Tbe  proposal  of  the  commissioners  met, 
however,  with  violent  opposition ;  a  committee  of  the  house 
was  appointed  to  consider  their  report,  and  a  surveyor  sent 
down  from  London  to  make  a  fresh  examination.  Upon 
his  report  the  house  acted,  and  abstained  from  any  alteration 
in  the  boundary.  The  living  is  a  discharged  vicarage,  in 
the  diocese  of  Chichester.  Anmdel  is  the  seat  of  a  deanery, 
and  gives  name  to  one  of  the  rapes*  into  which  Sussex  is 
divided.  This  division  is  of  Saxon  origin,  and  the  name 
is  peculiar  to  Sussex. 

The  river  Arun,  on  which  the  town  stands,  rises  in  St. 
Leonard's  Forest,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county.  Its 
course  is  not  less  than  forty  miles.  It  is  famous  for  the  grey 
mullets  (which,  in  the  summer,  come  up  to  Arund^  in 
large  shoals  in  quest  of  a  particular  weeo,  the  feeding  on 
which  renders  them  a  great  delicacy) ;  and  also  for  eels. 

See  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales;  Neale's  Views  of  the 
Seats  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen ;  Pennant's  Tour  from 
London  to  the  Isle  of  Wight;  Rickman's  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture;  Dallaway's  History  of  the  Western  Division  of 
Sussex. 

ARUNDEL  MARBLES,  certain  pieces  of  sculpture, 
consisting  of  antient  statues,  busts,  mutilated  figures,  altars, 
inscriptions,  &c.,  the  remains  of  a  more  extensive  collection, 
formed  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  Tho- 
mas Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  presented,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  John  Evelyn,  in  1667,  to  the  University  of  Ox- 

•  The  rape  is  a  divieioD  between  a  county  and  a  hundred,  containing  com- 
Btonly  levral  of  tbe  latter,  dmllar  to  tbe  tathet  of  Kent.  The  term  rtipe  ts 
peeiUiar  to  Sussex.    Its  etymology  is  nnoettain. 


fordt  by  Mr.  Henry  Howard  (afterwards  Duk©  of  Norfolk), 
the  Earl  of  Arunders  grandson. 

Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  the 
founder  of  this  collection,  was  the  only  son  of  Philip,  first 
Earl  of  Arundel  of  his  family,  by  Anne,  sister  and  co-heir 
of  Thomas,  the  last  Lord  Dacre  of  Gillesland.  The  year  of 
his  birth  is  fixed  by  Sir  Edward  Walker,  in  his  Historical 
Discourses,  to  1586.  He  received  his  education  at  home, 
under  the  eye  of  his  mother,  with  whom  he  lived,  in  the 
latter  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  in  privacy.  He  had  at 
that  time,  by  courtesy,  the  title  of  Lord  Maltravers,  a  barony 
derived  from  his  great  ancestors,  the  Fitzalans. 

In  1603,  soon  after  James's  accession,  he  was  restored  in 
blood  by  act  of  parliament,  and  to  such  honours  as  he  had 
lost  by  his  father  s  attainder,  as  well  as  to  tbe  earldom  of 
Surrey,  and  to  most  of  the  baronies  which  had  been  for- 
feited by  the  attainder  of  his  grandfather,  Thomas,  fourth 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  The  dukedom  itself  was  detained  from 
him.  Lodge  conjectures  that  the  Earl  of  Sufiblk,  Lord  Arun- 
ders uncle,  who  was  then  in  favour,  might  have  prevented 
that  grace,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  revival  of  it  in  his 
own  line,  in  the  event  of  the  young  earl's  death  without  issue. 

When  Lord  Arundel  came  of  age,  he  married  Alathea, 
third  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Gilbert  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury ;  a  match  of  great  advantage,  as  her  two  elder  sisters, 
the  countesses  of  rembroke  and  Kent,  dying  childless,  she 
ultimately  inherited  the  most  part  of  her  fathers  noble 
revenues. 

In  1607  the  Earl  of  Arundel  was  sworn  of  the  privy 
council ;  and  on  the  1 7th  of  June  that  year,  the  king  stood 
godfather  in  person  to  his  first-born  son.  He  soon  after 
travelled  into  France  and  Italy,  a  journey  which  his  unto- 
ward family  circumstances  had  hitherto  prevented;  and 
during  his  stay  in  those  countries  he  imbibed  that  love  for 
the  fine  arts  by  which  he  was  afterwards  distinguished. 

He  remained  abroad  till  1611,  and  on  his  return  was 
made  K.G.  The  marriage  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  to  the 
Elector  Palatine  happening  soon  after,  he  was  appointed  to 
escort  them  to  their  dominions.  Finding  himself  once  more 
on  the  continent,  he  went  again  into  Italy,  and  at  that  time 
be^an  to  form  his  celebrated  collection.  When  he  returned 
to  hik  own  country,  in  1614,  he  embraced  the  communion 
of  the  Church  of  England ;  for  he  had  been  bred  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  in  the  strictest  austerities  of  that  persuasion. 
In  1 62 1 ,  upon  Bacon* s  removal,  he  was  made  one  of  the  com- 
missioners for  holding  the  great  seal ;  and,  in  the  same  year> 
appointed,  or  rather  restored,  to  the  place  of  Earl  Marshal 
of  England. 

King  Charles  I.,  upon  his  accession,  continued  him  in 
this  last  office,  and  showed  him  several  other  indications  of 
favour;  but  the  earl's  eldest  surviving  son,  Henry  Lord 
Maltravers,  having  married  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Stuart, 
sistCT  of  the  Duke  of  Lenox,  who  was  relate<l  to  Charles, 
the  king  showed  his  resentment  by  an  act  of  violence,  which 
drew  a  remonstrance  from  the  House  of  Peers.  It  had  been 
the  king's  intention  to  marry  this  lady  to  Lord  Lome,  the 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  and  so  to  reconcile  the  antient. 
feuds  between  those  two  powerful  Scottish  houses.  Lord 
Arundel  was  committed,  together  with  his  lady,  to  the 
Tower,  solely  by  the  authority  of  a  royal  warrant,  in  which 
his  offence  was  not  stated.  The  Lords,  however,  continued 
firm  in  his  defence,  and  after  a  contest  which  lasted  nearly 
three  months,  he  was  set  at  liberty  June  8,  1626. 

After  the  assassination  of  the  Puke  of  Buckingham,  the 
Earl  of  Arundel,  who  had  been  the  duke's  enemy,  came 
again  to  court,  and  soon  acquired  a  considerable  share 
of  favour  and  confidence.  In  1631  he  was  appointed  a 
commissioner  to  examine  into  the  extravagant  fees  ex- 
acted in  courts  of  justice  and  public  offices,  and  in  1 633 
attended  the  king  at  his  coronation  in  Scotland:  in  the 
same  year  he  was  deputed  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the 
States- general,  and  was  made  chief-justice  of  the  forests 
north  of  Trent.  But  his  most  important  public  service 
about  that  period  was  in  an  embassy,  in  1636,  to  the  Em- 
peror Ferdinand  II.  and  the  Imperial  Diet,  on  the  subject 
of  the  restoration  of  the  palatinate  to  the  elector,  Charleses 
nephew ;  a  measure  which  the  king  had  so  entirely  at  heart, 
that  he  could  not  have  given  a  stronn;er  proof  of  his  con- 
fidence in  the  earVs  wisdom  and  fidelity,  than  by  intrusting 
it  to  his  management  The  mission,  however,  proved  un- 
successful* and  the  earl,  having  passed  nine  months  in  Ger- 
many, during  which  he  expended  not  less  than  40,0001. 
firom  his. own  private  fortune  in  augmenting  his  already 
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splendid  library  and  cabinet,  returned  to  London,  and  was 
received  by  the  king  with  peculiar  marks  of  favour.  A 
Journal,  or  Relation,  as  it  was  called,  of  the  occurrences 
which  took  place  in  this  voyage,  was  published  in  the 
succeeding  year  by  William  Crowne,  gent.,  a  book  now  of 
extreme  rarity :  a  copy  is  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
the  British  Museum. 

In  1637  the  Earl  of  Arundel  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  forces  raised  for  the  reduction  of  those  who 
opposed  the  liturgy  and  hierarchy  in  Sc4)tland,  and  after- 
wards first  commissioner  for  a  new  treaty.  He  was  soon 
after  appointed  steward  of  the  royal  household ;  and  in  1640 
nominated  general-in-chief  of  the  country  south  of  Trent. 
The  violence,  however,  which  marked  the  meeting  of  the 
Long  Parliament  gave  a  sudden  turn  to  all  public  affairs, 
and  prevented  the  effect  of  both  his  civil  and  military  com- 
missions. One  of  its  first  measures  was  the  impeachment 
of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  at  whose  trial  Arundel  presided  as 
Lord  High  Steward,  with  a  judgment  and  impartiality  which 
was  admired  by  all  parties.  It  fell  also  to  his  lot  to  be  de- 
puted to  give  the  royal  assent  to  those  two  fatal  bills  which 
cost  Charles  his  crown  and  his  life,  and  deluged  the  country 
in  blood  ;  the  bill  of  attainder  against  Strafford,  and  that  by 
which  it  was  enacted  that  the  parliament  should  not  be  dis- 
solved but  by  its  own  consent. 

In  June.  1641,  he  presented  a  petition,  supported  by  an- 
other from  several  peers  of  great  influence,  beseeching  the 
king  to  restore  him  to  the  dukedom ;  but  Charles,  for  some 
unknown  reasons,  would  favour  him  no  further  than  by  the 
grant  of  a  patent  creating  him  Earl  of  Norfolk.  Disgusted 
by  this  half  measure,  and  foreseeing  the  dreadful  storm 
which  was  then  gathering,  he  determmed  to  quit  his  coun- 
try, and  the  king  favour^  his  desi^  by  appointing  him  to 
escort  the  queens  mother,  Mary  de  Medici,  queen  dowager 
oi  France,  to  end  there  her  sorrowful  days  in  security.  His 
family  accompanied  liim,  and  he  returnwl  alone  early  in  the 
following  winter,  and  remained  in  England  till  February, 
when  the  king  gave  him  another  opportunity  of  leaving  it, 
by  deputing  him  to  attend  to  Holland  Henrietta  Maria,  and 
her  daughter,  the  Princess  Mary,  who  had  been  married  in 
the  preceding  summer  to  William,  Prince  of  Orange.  He 
returned  no  more.  After  a  short  stay  in  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, he  went  to  Antwerp ;  and  from  thence,  leaving  there 
his  countess,  whom  he  never  met  again,  to  Spa.  He  wan- 
dered slowly  over  most  parts  of  Italy,  and  at  last  settled  at 
.Padua,  wher6  he  died  October  the  4th,  1646.  His  body 
was  brought  to  England,  and  burled  at  Arundel. 

The  Earl  of  ArundeVs  character  has  been  drawn  at  con- 
siderable length  by  two  writers,  one  at  least  of  eminence, 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon  and  Sir  Edward  Walker.  Both 
agree  that  he  wished  to  be  thought  a  scholar,  but  that 
he  was  more  learned  in  men  and  manners  than  in  books. 
Clarendon  says,  his  expenses  were  without  any  measure, 
and  always  exceeded  his  revenue. 

Sir  Edward  Walker  remarks,  '  He  was  the  greatest  fa- 
vourer of  arts,  especially  painting,  sculpture,  designs,  carvinj^, 
building,  and  the  like,  that  this  age  hath  produced ;  his 
collections  of  designs  being  more  than  of  «ny  person  living, 
and  his  statues  equal  in  number,  value,  and  antiquity,  to 
those  in  the  houses  of  most  princes;  to  gain  which  he  had 
persons  many  ytars  employed  both  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  so 
generally  in  any  part  of  Europe  where  rarities  were  to  be 
had.  His  paintings,  likewise,  were  numerous,  and  of  the 
most  excellent  masters,  having  more  of  that  exquisite 
painter,  Hans  Holbein,  than  are  in  the  world  besides ;  and 
he  had  the  honour  to  be  the  first  person  of  quality  that  set 
a  ^'alue  on  them  in  our  nation ;  and  so.  the  first  person  that 
brought  in  uniformity  in  building,  and  was  chief  commis- 
sioner to  see  it  performed  in  London,  which,  since  that  time, 
has  added  exceedingly  to  the  beauty  of  that  city.* 

Upon  his  return  to  England  in  1614,  the  Earl  of  Arun- 
del* s  palace  in  the  Strand,  near  London,  and  his  country 
retreat  at  Albury  in  Surrey,  were  resorted  to  by  men  of 
talentSr  He  maintained  Franciscus  Junius  and  Oughtred 
the  mathematician ;  he  patronized  Inigo  Jones  and  Van- 
dyke ;  and  brought  over  Wenceslaus  Hollar,  the  first  en- 
graver of  merit,  and  encouraged  him  in  England ;  and  he 
employed  Nicholas  Stone,  Le  Soeur,  and  Fanelli,  ^e  first 
who  practised  their  art  of  sculpture  in  this  kingdom.  It 
was  from  the  example  and  recommendation  of  Lord  Arun- 
del, and  encouraged  by  Villiers,  who  was  glad  to  make  the 
king  a  competitor  in  purchases,  that  Charles  I.  was  origi- 
nally induced  to  study  and  encourage  the  arts. 


When  Lord  Arundel  determined  to  collect  a  gallery  of 
statuary,  he  retained  two  men  of  letters  for  that  purpose. 
The  well-known  John  Evelyn  was  sent  to  Rome,  and  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir  William)  Petty  undertook  a  hazardous  jour- 
ney to  the  Greek  islands  and  the  Morea.  In  the  inlands  of 
Pares  and  Delos,  Petty *s  indefatigable  researches  had  been 
rewarded  with  ample  success,  when,  on  his  voyage  to 
Smyrna,  he  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Asia  opposite 
Samos,  and  escaped  only  with  his  life.  At  Smyrna  he 
acquired  many  marbles  of  great  value,  particularly  the 
celebrated  Parian  Chronicle.  Still  the  jealousy  of  Villiers 
was  active  in  interrupting  Lord  Arundel's  pursuit,  and 
the  delight  of  his  retired  hours.  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  then  am- 
bassador at  the  Porte,  and  consequently  obedient  to  the 
minister,  was  directed  to  purchase  beyond  Petiy's  ability, 
and  to  withhold  from  him  every  assistance  in  his  diplomatic 
capacity  which  he  dared  not  openly  refuse. 

Lord  Arundel  having  assembled  in  his  gallery  his  various 
acquisitions  from  Greece  and  Rome,  adopted  the  following 
arrangement  of  his  marbles:  the  statues  and  busts  were 
placed  in  the  gallery ;  the  inscribed  marbles  were  inserted 
into  the  wall  of  the  garden  of  Arundel  House ;  and  vhe 
inferior  and  mutilated  statues  decorated  the  garden  iUelf. 
We  learn  from  catalogues,  that  the  Arundelian  coDcction, 
when  entire,  contained  37  statues,  128  busts,  and  250  in- 
scribed marbles,  exclusive  of  sarcophagi,  altars,  and  frag- 
ments, and  the  inestimable  gems. 

Peacham,  in  his  Compleat  Gentleman  (the  second  edition 
of  which  was  published  in  1634),  says,  *  I  cannot  but  with 
much  reverence  mention  the  every  way  right  honourable 
Thomas  Howard,  lord  hiffh  marshal  of  England,  as  great 
for  his  noble  patronage  or  arts  and  antient  learning,  as  for 
his  birth  and  place ;  to  whose  liberal  charges  and  magni- 
ficence this  angle  of  the  world  oweth  the  first  sight  of  Greek 
and  Roman  statues,  with  whose  admired  presence  he  began 
to  honour  the  gardens  and  galleries  of  Arundel  House,  and 
hath  ever  since  continued  to  transplant  old  Greece  into 
England.' 

In  1642,  when  Lord  Arundel  left  his  country,  Lord  Or- 
ford  says  he  transported  himself  and  his  collection  to  Ant- 
werp :  Dallaway  says  (what  was  no  doubt  the  truth)  that 
his  gems,  cabinet  pictures,  and  curiosities,  only  were  re- 
moved. He  adds,  'In  the  general  eonfiscation  made  by  the 
farliament,  the  pictures  and  statues  remaining  at  Arundel 
louse  were  in  some  measure  included.  Many  were  obtained 
by  Don  Alonzo  de  Cardenas,  the  Spanish  ambassador  to 
Cromwell,  and  sent  into  Spain,  with  the  wrecks  of  the  royal 
collection.* 

When  Lord  Arundel  died,  he  divided  his  personal  estate 
between  his  eldest  and  second  surviving  sons,  Henry  Fre- 
derick Lord  Maltravers,  and  WilUam,  afterwards  Viscount 
Stafford.  Henry,  second  son  of  the  former  and  sixth  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  succeeded  to  the  elder  share,  and  in  1667,  in- 
fluenced by  the  previous  recommendations  of  Selden  as 
well  as  Evelyn,  gave  a  part  of  his  moiety  (the  inscribed 
miarbles)  to  the  University  of  Oxford ;  the  remainder  de- 
scended to  his  son  Henry,  the  seventh  duke,  and  were  after- 
wards mostly  possessed  by  his  divorced  wife. 

Arundel  House  and  gardens  were  converted  into  streets 
about  the  year  1678,  when  it  was  determined  to  dispose  of 
the  statues  by  sale.  It  was  proposed  by  the  agents  to  sell 
the  whole  collectively,  but  no  purchaser  could  be  found.  A 
division  was  in  consequence  made.  One  portion,  consisting 
principally  of  busts,  was  purchased  by  Lord  Pembroke ; 
these  are  now  at  Wilton.  A  second  was  purchased  by  Sir 
William  Fermor  (the  father  of  the  first  Earl  of  Pomfret), 
who  removed  them  to  his  seat  at  Eaaton  Neston  in  North- 
amptonshire, where  such  as  were  capable  of  bein^  repaired 
haa  their  defects  amended  and  supplied  by  one  Guelfi,  an 
artist  who  misconceived  the  character  and  attitude  of  almost 
every  statue  he  attempted  to  make  perfect,  and  ruined  the 
greater  number  of  those  which  he  was  permitted  to  touch. 
Henrietta  Louisa,  countess  dowager  of  Pomfret,  in  1755, 
transferred  these  marbles  also  to  3ie  University  of  Oxford, 
where  they  became  again  united  to  the  inscribed  marbles. 
Mr.  Theobald,  in  a  communication  to  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, made  in  1758,  says  that  many  of  the  broken  statues, 
which  were  thought  not  worth  repairing,  were  begged  by 
one  Boyden  Cuper,  who  had  been  a  servant  in  the  family, 
and  removed  by  him  to  decorate  a  piece  of  garden-ground 
which  he  had  taken  opposite  Somerset  Water-gat^,  in  the 
parish  of  Lambeth ;  a  place  of  resort  for  citizens  and  others 
in  hol>  day-time,  and  long  afterwards  ^nmnbv  the  name  of 
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Ciiper's  Gardens.  Here  they  continued  till  about  the  year 
1717,  when  Mr.  John  Freeman,  of  Fawley  Court,  near  Hen- 
ley, in  Oiffordshire,  and  Mr.  Edmund  Waller,  of  Beacons- 
field,  in  Buckinghamshii^,  happening  to  see  them,  and 
observing  something  masterly  in  the  designs  and  drapery  of 
several,  and  that  they  were  fragments  of  very  cunous  pieces 
of  sculpture,  agreed  for  the  purchase  of  them  at  the  price  of 
751.  One  moiety  of  these  went  to  Beaconsfleld,  and  the  other 
to  Fawley  Court.  A  few  statues  and  broken  fragments 
were  given  to  a  Mr.  Arundel,  a  relation  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, who  rented  a  waste  piece  of  ground  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  river,  which  afterwards  became  a  timber-yaid; 
one  or  two  of  these  wei*e  subsequently  given  to  the  Earl  of 
Furlington,  and  went  to  Chi8\irick  House.  A  few  elegant 
remains  were  carried  to  Mrs.  Temple's  seat  at  Moor  Park, 
near  Famham,  in  Surrey.  Various  other  fragments,  which 
were  not  thought  worth  removing,  were  buried  in  the  rub- 
bish and  foundations  of  the  houses  in  the  lower  parts  of 
l^orfolk  Street,  and  the  other  buildings  on  the  gardens. 
Several  of  these,  including  a  few  trunks  of  statues,  dug  up 
at  a  later  time,  were  sent  down  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's 
seat  at  Worksop  Manor. 

The  divorced  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  by  whom  the  busts  and 
statues  were  sold,  also  possessed  the  cameos  and  intaglios, 
and  bequeathed  them,  at  her  death,  to  her  second  husband, 
^Sir  John  Germaine.  His  widow.  Lady  Elizabeth  Germaine, 
tirho  valued  them  at  10,000/.,  offered  them,  about  1765,  for 
that  price  to  the  curators  of  the  British  Museum,  who  were 
not  in  a  situation  to  bestow  so  large  a  sum  upon  the  pur- 
chase ;  and  finally  gave  them  to  her  niece.  Miss  Beauclerk, 
upon  her  marriage  with  Lord  Charles  Spencer,  from  whom 
they  passed  to  h£  brother  the  Duke  of  Marlborough;  and 
are  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Marlborough  Grems. 

Sir  William  Howard,  when  afterwards  Lord  Stafford,  luc- 
ceeded  to  a  house  built  for  his  mother,  the  Countess  of 
Arundel,  by  Nicholas  Stone,  in  1638.  It  stood  near  Buck- 
ingham Gate,  and  was  called  Tart  Hall.  The  second  share 
of  Lord  Arundel's  curio8itie9  was  deposited  there,  and  pro- 
duced, at  a/sale  in  1720,  8851/.  19«.  11}^.,  and  the  house 
was  soon  after  levelled  with  the  ground.  This  information 
appears  upon  the  minutes  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

A  single  article,  an  ebony  cabinet,  painted  by  Polenberg  and 
Van  Bassan,  was  purchased  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford  for  310/. 

Dr.  Mead  bought  at  this  sale  Lord  Arundel's  favourite 
bronze  head  of  Homer,  which  is  introduced  into  his  portrait 
by  Vandyke;  at  Dr.  Mead's  sale  it  was  purchased  for  136/. 
by  Lord  Exeter,  who  gave  it  to  the  British  Museum,  where 
it  is  now  considered  as  a  head  of  Pindar. 
^  *  Lord  Orford  says,  the  coins  and  medals  of  the  Arundel 
collection  came  into  the  possession  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Win- 
chelsea,  and  in  1696  were  sold  by  his  executors  to  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Hall. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Greek  inscriptions  in  the  Arundel 
Collection  now  at  Oxford  were  obtained,  as  has  been  already 
noticed,  at  Smyrna,  where  Gassendi  says  the  celebrated 
Peiresc,  who  was  engaged  in  similar  pursuits,  had  first 
discovered  them.  According  to  this  account,  one  Samson, 
Peiresc's  factor,  had  paid  fifty  crowns  for  the  curiosities, 
but  the  Turks  having  seized  on  Samson  and  his  collection, 
with  a  view  to  obtain  a  higher  price,  the  Earl  of  Arundel 
commissioned  Mr.  Petty  to  redeem  the  whole.  They  arrived 
in  England  in  1627,  soon  after  which,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Sir  Robert  Cotton,  they  were  careftiUy  examined  by  the 
learned  Selden,  in  conjunction  with  two  other  eminent  scho- 
lars. Selden,  in  1628,  published  his  Marmora  Arundelli- 
anOy  a  thin  quarto  volume,  in  which  twenty-nine  Greek 
and  ten  Latin  inscriptions  of  this  collection  are  deciphered 
and  illustrated.  The  Arundel  inscriptions  were,  at  first,  let 
into  the  wall  which  surrounds  the  Sheldonian  theatre,  each 
marked  with  the  initial  of  the  name  of  Howard.  They 
were,  however,  soon  increased  by  the  accession  of  Selden's 
private  collection,  and  some  other  donations ,  so  that  the 
wViole  amounted  to  150  inscribed  marbles,  including  tablets, 
altars,  pedestals,  stelse,  and  sepulchral  monuments.  An 
edition  of  the  whole  was  now  undertaken,  at  the  desire  of 
Dean  Fell,  by  Mr.  Humphrey  Prideaux.  then  student  of 
Christ  Church,  but  afterwards  dean  of  Norwich,  which  ap- 
peared under  the  title  of  Marmora  Oxoniensia^  ex  Arundel- 
iianiSf  SetdpnianiSy  aliisque  conflaia;  fol.  1676.  They  were 
•  edited  with  great  care,  and  illustrated  by  the  annotations  of 
the  editor,  Selden,  Lydiat,  and  others.  This  work  was  re- 
published fifty-six  years  afterwards  b^  Michael  Maittaire, 
under  the  title  of  Marmorum  Arundelltanorum,  Seldeniano- 


rum^  altorumqtte  Academta  Oxoniensi  dofiat&rum ;  cum 
varits  Commentariu  et  Indice,  Secunda  Editio,  fol.  Lend. 
1 732 ;  with  great  augmentations  as  to  comment.  An  Ap^ 
pendix,  consisting  of  three  Greek  inscriptions,  subsequently 
given  to  the  University,  was  published  in  1 733,  fol.  In  1 763, 
the  Marmora  Oxoniensia  were  again  published  in  a  new 
and  splendid  form,  under  the  auspices  of  the  University,  by 
Dr.  Richard  Chandler  of  Magdalen  College  ;  including  the 
antient  inscriptions  collected  by  Sir  George  Wheler  and 
Messieurs  Dawkins,  Bouverie,  and  Wood,  during  their 
travels,  some  which  Dr.  Richard  Rawlinson  possessed,  and 
a  few  others ;  with  engravings  of  statues,  busts,  and  other 
marbles,  to  the  number  of  167  articles,  103  of  which  be- 
longed to  that  part  of  the  Arundel  Collection  which  the 
countess  dowager  of  Pomfret  had  given  to  the  University. 
The  Greek  inscriptions  of  this  collection,  *  Ad  Chandleri 
exemplar  editse,'  were  separately  published  at  Oxford  in 
1791,  in  a  small  octavo  volume. 

The  Arundel  and  Pomfret  marbles  are  at  present  pre- 
served at  Oxford  in  two  rooms  belonging  to  the  public 
schools,  beneath  the  picture  gallery.  Of  the  Arundel  por- 
tion, that  which  the  University  places  at  the  head  or  its 
collection  is  the  Greek  inscription  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Parian  Chronicle,  so  called  from  the  supposition  of 
its  having  been  made  in  the  isle  of  Pares  about  b.g.  263. 
Another  inscription  of  interest  is  a  treaty  concluded  be- 
tween Smyrna  and  Magnesia,  for  the  protection  of  Seleu- 
cus  CallinicuS,  engraved  on  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  Venus 
Stratonicis,  at  Smyrna,  about  B.C.  244. 

Among  the  more  important  marbles  of  the  Pomfret  do- 
nation are  the  colossal  torso  (for  that  portion  only  is  antique) 
of  a  Minerva  galeata.  restored  as  a  statue  by  Guelfi ;  a  Ve- 
nus Vestita,  or  Leda ;  Terpsichore ;  a  young  Hercules ; 
an  Athleta,  which  has  been  called  Antinous;  a  female 
figure,  unrestored,  of  early  Greek  work ;  and  three  statues 
of  senators,  one  of  which  is  usually  considered  as  Cicero. 
This  last  was  etched  by  Woolridge. 

Some  of  the  statues  in  this  collection,  which  have  been 
restored,  as  far  as  the  antient  portions  go,  have  no  positive 
attributes  of  the  characters  of  gods,  heroes,  &c.,  which 
Guelfi,  who  restored  them,  made  them  represent.  (See 
Dugdale's  BarquagCf  torn.  ii.  p.  277 ;  Lodge's  Portraits  of 
Illmtrious  Personages;  Selden  s  Marmora  Arundelliana^ 
and  the  Marmora  Oxoniensia  of  Prideaux,  Maittaire,  and 
Dr. Chandler;  Gassendi's  Ltfe  qf  Peiresc;  Goughs  British 
Topogr,,  vol.  iL  p.  127  ;  Lord  Orford's  Anecd.  <^  Painting, 
edit.  1786,  vol.  ii.  p.  124;  and  Dallaway*s  Anecd,  of  the 
Arts  in  England.) 

ARUNDO,  a  genus  of  grasses,  in  which  a  number  of 
useful  species  was  once  comprehended ;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  altered  views  of  botanists  regarding  the  limits  of 
genera,  it  is  now  confined  to  the  Arufido  Donax,  and  the 
species  most  nearly  agreeing  with  it.  These  are  grasses  of 
considerable  size,  sometimes  acquiring  a  woody  stem,  and 
found  only  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world.  Mr.  Kunth 
defines  the  genus,  as  now  limited,  by  the  following  charac- 
ters :— Spikelets,  each  containing  from  two  to  five  flowerets, 
which  are  distant  fi*om  each  other*  arranged  in  two  ranks, 
hermaphrodite,  the  uppermost  being  withered ;  glumes  two, 
sharp-pointed,  channelled,  and  keeled,  nearly  equal,  mem- 
branous, as  Ioug;  as  the  flowerets,  and  at  some  distance  from 
each  other ;  palese  two,  membranous ;  the  lowermost  slit  at 
the  end,  with  a  very  short  beard  between  the  sides  of  the 
slit,  covered  externally,  especially  at  the  lower  end  and 
rachis,  with  very  long  silky  hain». 

Arundo  Donax,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  the  Cau- 
casus, Egypt,  and  Siberia,  is  one  of  the  largest  grasses  that 
we  have  m  cultivation ;  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  it,  in  rich 
soil,  nine  or  ten  feet  high,  with  leaves  as  broad  and  as  long 
as  the  blade  of  a  smsdl  sword.  A  beautifully  variegated 
variety  is  that  which  is  usually  seen  in  gardens. 

Arundo  arenaria,  the  sea-reed,  cnr  marrum-grass,  a  dwarf 
plant  which  pierces  the  sand-banks  on  the  shores  of  the 
north  of  Europe  with  its  tough  subterranean  stems,  and 
which  thus  converts  them  into  living  barriers  against  the 
inroads  of  the  ocean,  differs  a  little  from  the  exact  cha- 
racter of  Arundo,  and  is  called  by  modern  botanists 
Ammophtla  anmdinacea.  It  is  a  very  rigid  plant,  with 
bluish  rolled-up  leaves,  and  a  stem  two  or  three  feet  high, 
terminated  bv  a  dense  tuft  of  flowers. 

Arundo  pnragmites,  the  common  reed,  now  forms  the 
genus  Phragmitss,  which  see. 
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ARVA,  the  most  northern  circle  of  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary,  and  one  of  the  thirteen  which  compose  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Citerior-Danuhe.  It  is  situated  between  the 
49th  and  50th  degrees  of  N.  latitude,  and  bounded  oi^  the 
east,  north,  and  north-west  by  Galicia.  It  has  a  surfoce  of 
782  square  miles ;  contains  five  market-towns  and  ninety- 
two  villages,  and  87,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  1200  are 
Jews.  It  occupies  higher  ground  than  any  other  circle  iu 
Hungary,  of  wnich  it  is  one  of  the  most  unproductive  por- 
tions, being  intersected  .in  all  directions  by  oflbets  of  the 
S-eat  Carpifthian  range,  which  forms  its  northern  frontier, 
f  the  fifty-two  rivers  and  rivulets,  which  rise  in  this  circle, 
the  principal  are  the  White  and  Black  Arvas ;  the  former 
flows  into  the  latter,  which  has  a  fall  of  eighty -four  feet 
in  every  five  miles*  and  consequently  a  very  rapid  current 
Arva  produces  little  grain  besides  oats,  on  which  the  inha- 
bitants wholly  depend  for  their  bread ;  but  its  soil  is  ex- 
tre.mely  favourable  for  the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  which  are 
esteemed  the  finest  flavoured  in  all  the  kingdom;  and 
sufficient  flax  is  grown  to  render  linen  an  article  of  export. 
Its  chief  resource  is  its  extensive  forests,  which  afford  large 
supplies  of  timber  and  fuel,  and  abound  in  bears,  wolves, 
foxes,  wild  cats,  &c.  The  whole  population,  excepting  about 
100  Jews,  is  gf  Bohemian-Slavonic,  or  Slowachian  extrac- 
tion. The  capital  of  the  district,  Als6-Kubin,  is  situated  in 
the  S.E.  part  of  the  circle,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arva, 
and  has  1100  inhabitants.  It  lies  in  49^  14' N.  lat,  and 
19^  19^  £.  long.  It  has  a  Catholic  and  a  Lutheran  church, 
as  well  as  a  synagogue. 

ARVE,  a  river  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Savoy, 
flows  to  the  N.W.,  and  falls  into  the  Rhdne  just  below  Ge- 
neva.   Its  whole  course  is  about  sixty  miles. 

The  source  of  the  Arve  is  on  the  Col  de  Balme,  at  the 
N.E.  extremity  of  the  valley  of  Chamouni ;  but  its  waters 
are  chiefly  derived  from  the  glaciers  which  cover  the  north- 
em  fiice  of  the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc.  This  circumstance 
causes  a  difference  in  the  temperature  of  the  river,  at  dif- 
ferent distances  fi*om  its  source,  the  water  growing  warmer 
the  farther  it  flows ;  and  leads  also  to  a  daay  alteration  in 
the  temperature  at  the  same  place.  The  melting  of  the  snow 
goes  on  faster  during  the  day,  and  so  produces  a  more  abund- 
ant flow  of  water,  which  is  less  affected  by  the  warmth  of  the' 
atmosphere  than  when  the  current  is  smaller,  and,  besides, 
this  water  traverses  the  lower  coimtry  during  the  coldness  of 
the  night.  These  two  causes  produce  a  sensible  difference 
in  the  temperature  of  the  river  near  the  mouth.  From  day- 
break in  Uie  month  of  August  the  waters  near  the  mouth 
have  been  observed  to  grow  colder  till  nine  or  ten  o  clock  in 
tlie  morning  (the  difference  being  about  2''  of  Reaumur,  or 
.4^.5  of  Fahrenheit)  ;  the  alteration  is  effected  by  the  arrival 
'  at  this  spot  of  the  waters  formed  the  preceding  day  by  the 
melting  of  the  snow.  From  nine  or  ten  in  the  morning  the 
temperature  rises  till  ten  at  night,  and  then,  after  remaining 
stationary  for  a  time,  it  falls  again. 

The  current  of  tlie  Arve  is  so  rapid,  that,  for  some  time 
aftei  it  enters  the  Rhdne,  its  waters  do  not  mingle  with 
those  of  that  river ;  and  at  times,  so  great  has  been  its  vio- 
lence, that  it  has  impeded  the  course  of  the  Rhone,  caused 
the  waters  of  the  latter  to  flow  back  into  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
and  given  to  the  water-wheels  of  the  mills  on  its  banks  a 
direction  contrary  to  that  in  which  they  commonly  move. 
iEncyclopSdie  Mithodique.) 

ARVrCOLA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  Rodentia.  [See 
Campagnol.] 

ARZAMAS,  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  in  the  Russian 
province  of  Nyni  or  Nlshni,  Novgorod,  lies  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Arsha  and  Tesha,  seventy-two  miles  south  of 
N.  Novgorod,  the  princfpal  capital.  Though  the  population 
scarcely  exceeds  5000  souls,  the  town  contains  twenty 
churches,  besides  a  monastery  and  convent.  It  is  dirty  and 
ill-built ;  the  inhabitants  are,  however,  an  industrious  and 
thriving  race  oS  men,  and  independently  of  manufacturing 
large  quantities  of  soap,  Russia  leather,  and  silver  and  iron 
wares,  are  extensively  concerned  in  weaving  and  dyeing  the 
krashennina,  or  blue  cloth,  which  is  so  great  a  favourite 
with  the  Russian  wom^n.  They  likewise  export  linen,  sail- 
cloth, and  other  domestic  products  to  Moscow  and  St.  Peters- 
burgh  ;  and  the  crown  has  a  large  manu^tory  of  potashes 
in  the  town.  It  contains  between  1400  and  1500  houses, 
and  lies  in  57°  37'  N.  lat.,  and  43°  12'  £.  long.  Arzamas 
is  connected  with  the  small  town  of  Veshna  by  means  of  a 
bridge  across  the  Tesha,  and  their  united  population  amounts 
to  between  7000  and  8000, 


AS,  among  the  antient  Romans,  was  a  weight,  consisting 
of  twelve  unci€e  or  ounces ;  it  was  also  caUed  librcL^  hbella, 
and  pondo^  or  the  pound.    Pitiscus  {.Lexicon  Antiq,  Rom.) 

fives  its  etymology  from  the  Greek  uig,  used  in  the  Doric 
ialect  for  ilg,  signifying  an  integer  or  whole,  one  entire 
thing;  but  we  can  find  no  authority  for  this  word  «ic. 
Others,  as  we  learn  from  Budrous  (De  Asse  et  partibus  ejus^ 
lib.  v.  8vo.  Lugd.  1551,  p.  146X  have  more  correctly  con- 
sidered As  to  be  equivalent  to  i£s,  a  piece  of  copper  or  brass. 
(Varro  L.  L.  v.  36,  Speivgel.) 

Ab^  Assia,  or  Assarius  (Eckhel,  Doctritta  Num,  Vet. 
tom.  V.  p.  2)  was  likewise  the  name  of  a  Roman  coin  of 
copper,  or  rather  of  mixed  metal,  which  varied  both  in 
weight  and  composition  at  different  periods  of  the  Common- 
wesdth;  but  which  originally  actually  weighed  a  pound, 
whence  it  was  called  As  libralis,  and  sometimes  also 
2&  grave. 


[Tliis  As  weighs  3372  graias.] 

The  first  coinage  of  this  description,  according  to  Pliny 
flib.  xviii.  c.  3 ;  xxxi;i.  c.  13),  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Ser- 
vius  Tullus,  which,  if  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  chronology  of 
Rome  is  adopted,  would  be  about  the  year  b.c.  460,  or  587 
on  other  authority.  The  first  Asses  of  Tullus  had  the 
figure  of  a  bull,  ram,  boar,  or  sow  upon  them. 

Varro  (De  Re  Rustica,  lib.  ii.  c.  1),  Pliny,  and  Plutarch, 
(Poplicoloy  edit.  Bryan,  tom.  i.  p.  226)  assert  that  the 
most  antient  Asses  were  so  marked.  This,  in  fact,  accord- 
ing to  the  two  last  writers,  w^as  the  origin  of  the  term 
pecunia,  as  used  for  money,  a  word  derived  from  pecuty 
cattle ;  and  also  of  the  term  peculium. 

The  next  ia  point  of  antiquity  to  the  As  which  bore  the 
figure  of  an  animal,  is  considered  by  Pinkerton  to  be  the  As 
which  was  stamped  with  the  two-faced  head  of  Jauus  on  one 
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side,  and  the  prow  of  a  ship  on  the  other.  See  Pinkerton's 
Eisay  on  Medals,  vol.  i.  p.  lUO,  who  adopts  his  opinion  of 
this  heing  the  second  As  in  point  of  antiquity,  fr6m  a  manu- 
script Dissertation  on  the  Etruscan  and  Boman  early  Coins, 
written  by  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Combe.  Ovid,  in  his  Fasti, 
expressly  alludes  to  the  As  thus  marked ;  and  it  is  described 
by  Pliny  (xxxiii.  3).  The  head  of  Janus  was  usually  so 
accompanied,  because,  according  to  an  old.  fable,  Saturn 
arrived  in  Italy  by  sea. 

"  '  Multa  qiUdem  didici :  aed  cur  navalis  in  nre 

Altera  siimata  Mt,  altera  fonna  l' 
Noaoere  me  dupliei  poaaes  in  imagine, 


Altera  siimata  eat,  altera  forma  bicepa  ? 
re  me  dupliei  poaaea  in  imagine,*  dixit, 
Ni  vetoa  ipsa  diea  eatenoasael  opua 


Ganasa  ratia  aupereat :  Tuscam  rate  venit  in  amnem 
Ante  pererrato  faleifor  orbe  Deua." 

Ov.  Fasti,  lib.  i.  8S9L-S34. 


[Weight 


4000  grains.] 


The  figures  on  this  coin  will  explain  the  expression  used 
by  the  IU>man  boys  in  tossing  up — capita  autnavim,  *  heads 
or  ship.'     (Maerob.  Sat,  i.  7.) 

The  earliest  Asses  were  cast,  probably  in  imitation  of  the 
Etruscan  coins,  which  the  Romans,  in  tnis  instance,  appear 
to  have  copied.  In  the  British  Museum  there  are  even 
four  Asses  united  together,  as  they  were  taken  from  the 
mould  or  matrix,  in  which  many  were  cast  at  once.  In  most 
of  the  Asses  preserved  in  our  cabinets,  the  edge  shows  evi- 
dently where  they  were  severed  from  each  other,  and  where 
the  piece  at  the  mouth  of  the  mould  was  cut  off.  From 
being  cast,  it  will  be  judged  that  they  are  not  very  correctly 
sized.  As  the  As  fell  in  weight,  the  smaller  divisions  were 
nut  cast,  but  struck. 

According  to  Plinv,  the  As  continued  of  its  original 
weight  till  the  first  Punic  war,  when,  the  treasury  of  the 
state  being  exhausted,  it  was  reduced  to  two  ounces. 
This,  however,  is  improbable,  and  is  confuted  by  the 
coins  themselves;  since  we  find  Asses  of  all  weights^ 
from  the  pound  downward  to  Pliny's  two  ounces.  The 
As  must,  therefore,  he  says,  have  gradually  diminished 


to  ten  ounces,  to  eight,  to  six,  to  four;  and  when  the 
size  was  so  much  reduced,  still  more  {gradual  diminu- 
tions must  have  taken  place  to  three,  and  to  two  ounces. 
One  or  two  of  the  pieces  which  remain  might  even  imply 
that  the -decrease  was  more  slow,  to  eleven,  to  ten,  to  nine, 
&c..  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  neither  the  As  nor  its  parts 
were  ever  correctly  adjusted  as  to  size,  so  that  the  marks 
upon  them  only,  not  their  comparative  magnitude,  distin- 
guish the  divisions. 

The  middle  of  the  first  Punic  war  being  about  the  year 
of  Rome  502,  or  b.c.  250,  supposing  Pliny  to  be  correct, 
would  be  the  time  of  the  reduction  of  the  A^  to  two  ounces. 

Pliny  adds,  that  in  the  second  Punic  war,  when  Q.  Fa- 
bins  was  dictator,  and  the  Romans  were  pressed  bv  Hanni- 
bal, the  As  was  further  reduced  to  one  ounce.  This  event 
is  ascribed  to  the  537th  year  of  Rome,  or  B.C.  215,  being 
thirty-six  years  after  the  former  change.  He  adds,  again, 
that,  by  the  Papirian  law.  Asses  of  half  an  ounce  were 
coined.  Mox  is  the  word  which  Pliny  uses  to  indicate 
the  time  of  this  change.  A.  Papirius  Turdus,  who  was 
tribune  B.C.  1 78,  is  suggested  by  Pi^ius  (ii.  343)  as  pos- 
sibly the  author  of  this  law;  but  Eckhel  {Doctr,  l^'um. 
Vet.  vol.  V.  p.  5)  considers  the  time  uncertain.  This 
weight  of  the  As,  however,  continued  till  Pliny*s  time,  and 
long  after. 

Rnkerton  offers  the  following  sketch  of  a  plan  to  deter- 
mine the  ages  of  the  different  sorts  of  Asses  from  their 
weight : — The  As  libralis,  coined  by  Tullus,  with  the  figures 
'  of  oxen,  &c.,  about  167  years  after  Rome  was  built,  ac- 
j  cording  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  or  b.c.  460 ;  As  Ubralis, 
i  with  Janus  and  prow,  400 ;  the  As  of  ten  ounces,  300 ; 
eight,  290 ;  six,  280 ;  four,  270;  three,.  260  ;  two,  according 
to  Pliny,  250 ;  one,  also  from  Pliny,  214.  But  this  scheme 
is  conjectural,  at  least  down  to  B.C.  250,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  intended  rather  for  the  amusement  of  the  collector, 
than  as  instruction  to  the  sober  inquirer. 

The  As  libralis  with  the  head  of  Janus  is  the  most  com- 
mon form  now  found  of  the  As,  previous  to  its  being  reduced 
to  two  ounces ;  a  circumstance  which  shows  thlit  form  to 
have  been  of  long  duration. 

The  exact  {teriod  when  the  parts  of  the  As  were  first 
given,  in  their  proportions  of  weight  and  value,  is  not  now 
ascertainable ;  but  the  best  authors  on  numismatic  science 
agree  that  the  time  was  not  very  ftr  removed  from  that  of 
the  first  coinage  of  the  As. 

The  coined  divisions  of  the  As  were  the  semis,  quincunx, 
triens,  tptadrans  or  teruncius,  sextans,  and  uncia.  There  were 
other  divisions  of  the  As  by  weight,  which  it  may  be  proper 
to  enumerate  concisely.  These  were  the  deiinx  of  eleven 
ounces,  the  dextans  of  ten,  tho  dodrans  of  nine,  the  bes  of 
eight,  the  septunx  of  seven,  tho  sescuncia  of  an  ounce  and  a 
half,  and  the  semuncia  of  half  an  ounce.  But  none  of  these 
have  been  found  in  a  coined  form  in  numismatic  cabinets ; 
they  are  therefore  universally  considered  to  have  been 
nominal  sums.  Indeed  it  is  clear  they  would  not  be 
wanted,  for6  +  5=ll  ;  6  +  4  =  10;  6+3  =  9:  so  that  these 
nominal  sums  were  made  up  of  the  real  coins  by  adding 
them.* 

The  Semis,  SenUssis,  or  Semi-As,  half  the  As,  or  six  unci®, 
was  0^  various  tynes,  but  always  marked  with  an  S.«  The 
one  here  engraved  represents  a  female  head  on  one  side, 
with  a  strigil  behind,  or  perhaps  a  hook  for  reaping  or  other 
agricultural  purposes,  and  a  head  of  Pallas  on  the  other : 
the  S,  at  length,  occurs  on  both  sides.  Mionnet  (De  la 
Rarete  et  du  Prix  des  MSdatlles  Romaines,  tom.  i.  p.  5)  ; 
and  Akerman  {Descr.  Cat.  of  Rare  and  unedited  Roman 
Coins,  vol.  i.  pp.  6,  7)  have  enumerated  many  different 
varieties.  See  also  Rasche  {Lexicon  Rei  Num.  v.  Se- 
missis). 

The  Quincunx,  the  division  of  five  ounces  or  portions  of 
the  As,  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  All  the  other  portions 
of  the  As  have  been  copied  for  the  present  work  from 
original  coins  in  the  British  Museum ;  but  the  Quincunx, 
it  is  believed,  exists  in  no  cabinet  at  present  in  this  country. 

Our  present  representation  of  it  has  been  copied  from  a 
work  entitled  De  Nummis  aliquot  cereis  uncialibus  Epis- 
tola,  by  the  Cardinal  de  Zelada,  4to.  Rom.  1778,  a  volume 

*  Horace  (An  Poet,  1. 325)  saya,  the  Roman  youth  learn  to  divide  the  Ae 
into  a  hnndred  parts ; 

'  Roroani  piieri  longis  rationibus  Assem 
Di&cont  m  partes  centum  diduoere.' 

Fouibly  thb  pasiage  has  a  reference  to  a  centesimal  division  of  the  As,  Chen 
initfe. 
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of  extreme  rarity,  written  for  the  express  purpose  of  illus- 
trating the  passages  ahready  quoted  from  Pliny. 


The  Quincunx  here  given  ^resents^  on  one  side,  a 
hoarded  head;  and,  on  the  other,  a  buckler,  or  shield, 
hearing  five  slohules  on  the  dexter  half,  which  iodicaie  its 
value.  Anower  type  is  said  to  represent  a  sort  of  cross  on 
hoth  sides ;  and  a  third  kind  has  the  head  of  Apollo,  with 
the'  Dioscuri  on  horseback,  on  the  reverse,  and  the  word 
ROMA;  both  these  also  hear  the  globules.  The  last- 
mentioned  type  is  preserved*  in  the  Imperial  Cabinet  at 
Vienna. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  this  which  we  have  engrave 
may  not  be  a  genuine  Roman  Quincunx ;  other  cities  in 
Italy  and  Magna  GrsDcia  had  their  own  Asses,  and  their 
divisions,  marked  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  Rome 
herself.  ( Compare  Eckhel,  ut  sujjr.  p.  1 1 — 13.)  These  are 
usually  called,  in  contradistinction,  Italian  Asses.  Such 
were  those  of  Velitrte,  Tudertia,  Luceria,  Populonia,  Panor- 
mus,  Psestum,  &c. 

The  Triens  was  the  third  of  the  As,  or  piece  of  four 
uncisB.  The  type  here  engraved  bears  a  dolphin  on  one 
side  with  the  stngil  above :  on  the  other  is  a  thunderbolt 


[Weight  1&71  grains.] 

Four  globules,  or  pellets,  to  indicate  its  value,  occur  on  both 
sides.  Other  types  will  be  found  enumerated  in  Miounet 
{ut  supr.  pp.  7,  8);  and  Akerman  (pp.  10,  11).  Eckhel 
says,  the  head  of  Pallas  was  very  frequent  upon  the  Trientes 
(Doc/r.  Vet.  Num,  torn.  v.  p.  J  5).  Pliny  says  (xxxiii.  3) 
that  both  the  Triens  and  the  Quadrans  bore  ihe  t>*pe  of  a  ship. 
The  Quadrans  was  the  fourth  of  the  As,  or  piece  of  three 
unciro.  The  types  of  this  were  various  also  (Rasche,  hex. 
Rei  Num.  v.  Quadrans) ;  but  the  value  of  tlie  coin  was 
uniformly  denoted  by  three  globules.  On  the  Quadrans  here 
represented,  an  open  hand  and  strigil  occur  on  both  sides. 
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Otliera  have  a  dolphin,  graifis  of  corn,  a  star,  heads  of 
Hercules.  Ceres,  &c..  on  the  obverse. 

The  Sextans  was  the  sixth  of  the  As,  or  piece  of  two 
ounces.    The  coin  here  engraved 


[Weigkt  779  grwns.] 

bears  on  one  side  a  caduceus  and  strigil,  on  the  other  a 
cockle  shell.  The  value  is  denoted  on  each  side  by  two 
globules.  On  some  Sextantes  the  value  is  designated  on 
one  side  only. 

The  Undo,  twelfth  of  the  As,  or  piece  of  one  ounce,  is 
marked  by  a  single  globule.    The  type  we  have  selected 


(Weight  186  graini.] 

bears  on  one  side  an  ear  of  barley,  and  on  the  other  a  frog. 
For  the  varieties  of  type,  compare  Mionnet  (p.  13)  ;  Aker- 
man  (p.  1 7).  Eckhel  describes  one  with  the  head  of  Pallas 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  prow  of  a  ship  :  a  globule 
by  the  side  of  each. 

As  the  As  fell  in  weight,  larger  denominations  of  com 
were  struck,  bearing  names  relative  to  the  As.  The  As 
was  latterly  marked  I.  The  Dupondius,  or  double  As,  was 
marked  II.  The  Tressis  III.  The  Quadmssis  IV.  There 
were  even  Decusses,  or  pieces  of  ten  Asses,  in  copper, 
marked  X.  Olivieri  mentions  one  in  his  own  cabinet 
weighing  upwards  of  twenty-flvp  Roman  oimces,  which 
must  have  been  cast  when  the  As  was  about  three  ounces ; 
for,  as  has  been  mentioned,  they  are  far  from  being  cor- 
rectly sized.  In  the  Musseum  Etruscum  is  a  Decussis  of 
forty  Roman  ounces,  cast  when  the  As  was  four  ounces. 
The  Denarius,  Quinarius,  and  Sestertius  were  silver  coins. 
According  to  Pliny,  when  the  As  was  reduced  to  one  uncia 
in  the  second  Punic  war,  the  Denarius,  which  was  originally 
equivalent  to  10,  the  Quinarius  to  5,  and  the  Sestertius  to 
2i  Asses,  were  respectively  made  equivalent  to  16,  8,  and 
4  Asses.    On  this  subject  see  Sestkrtius. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  As  fell,  it  still  continued  to  be 
called  libra;  and  in  fines  of  estates,  and  in  other  old  cus- 
toms, was,  nevertheless,  held  to  be  a  pound  weight  of  copper. 
See  Cornutus  on  Persius :  that  annotator  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Domitian.  The  word  As  was  also  used  in  accounts 
for  the  whole  of  any  heritage,  &c.,  to  late  times.  Hcsres 
ex  asse  was  the  phrase  used  by  Uie  jurisconsults  for  an  heir 
to  a  whole  estate.  (Pitisci,  Lex.  v.  As.)  It  is  thus  used  bv 
Martial  (vii.  65),  and  elsewhere.  The  word  As,  indeea, 
with  its  subdivisions  and  multiples,  was  u.sed  generally  as 
the  representative  of  number,  both  in  defining  measures  of 
lenirth,  the  proportions  of  an  inheritance,  &c. 

The  Asses  drawn  for  thi^  article,  from  specimens  in  the 
British  Museum,  have  been  carefully  weighed.  A  com- 
parison of  the  weights  will  show  that  the  parts  do  not  cor- 
respond accurately  with  one  another,  or  with  the  integer  As. 
Our  specimens  may  pfobably  not  all  belong  to  one  epoch, 
nor  all  to  the  city  of  Rome. 

A  SAM,  or  TAEKHA,  a  country  of  Asia,  commonly 
included  among  the  oountries  belonging  to  India  beyond 
the  Ganges,  because  it  Ues  to  the  east  of  them ;  it  should^ 
however,  rather  be  considered  as  an  appendage  of  India  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Ganges,  as  the  only  easy  access  to  i^ 
from  Bengal  is  along  the  Brahmapootra.  Asam  is  a  valley  of 
great  extent,  stretching  firom  the  meridian  of  90°  30'  E.  to 


that  of  97^  30',  or  upwards  of  440  miles,  between  two  ele- 
vated mountain-ranges ;  the  slopes  of  which,  as  far  as  they 
belong  to  this  valley,  advance  on  the  north  to  the  parallel  of 
28°  30'  N.  lat,  and  on  the  south  to  25°  30'. 

Along  the  north  side  of  this  valley,  the  most  eastern  chain 
of  the  Himalaya  mountains  extends.  Following  the  boun- 
daries of  India  within  the  Gan^s,  this  gigantic  mountain- 
range  lies  in  the  direction  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  or  W.  N.  W. 
to  E.  S.  E.,  but  near  28°  N.  lat.  89°  30'  E.  long.,  a  change 
tukes  place.  At  this  point  of  change  near  Tassisudou, 
the  capital  of  Bhotan,  stands  the  Chamalari,  one  of  the 
hi^:hest  pinnacle^  of  the  Himalaya-range,  which,  being 
visible  from  a  distance  of  1 80  miles,  must  attain  a  height 
of  at  least  25,000  to  26,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  From  the  Chamalari,  the  range  extends  nearly 
due  east  for  about  3°  of  long.,  but  near  the  meridian  of 
92°  30'  it  begins  to  decline  a  little  to  the  north,  and  thus 
continues  up  to  the  source  of  the  Brahmapootra,  where  one 
of  its  pinnacles  is  called  Thathutheya.  This  chain,  which, 
with  its  numerous  ridges,  occupies  in  breadth  probably 
2°  of  lat.,  and  perhaps  in  some  places  much  more,  con- 
tains a  great  number  of  peaks  covered  with  snow,  especially 
between  the  meridians  of  92°  and  93°,  and  of  94°  and  95°. 
Toward  the  source  of  the  Brahmapootra  it  seems  to  de- 
crease in  height,  and  here  it  is  connected  with  that  exten- 
sive mountain-region  which  contains  the  sources  of  all  the 
large  rivers  that  drain  the  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges 
and  the  southern  provinces  of  China,  and  which  has  not  yet 
been  explored  by  Europeans.  The  mountains  from  which 
the  Brahmapootra  rises,  lying  between  97°  and  98°  E.long., 
mav  still  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Himalaya  range, 
and  as  forming  the  most  eastern  extremity  of  that  extensive 
chain.  The  height  of  these  mountains  is  not  precisely 
known,  but  probably  it  is- not  much  short  of  20,000  feet; 
they  bound  the  valley  of  Asam  on  the  east.  The  mountain- 
range  which  extends  along  the  southern  side  of  the  valley  is 
much  less  elevated,  and  varies  in  height.  "Where  it  skirts 
the  upper  course  of  the  Brahmapootra  and  its  numerous 
sources,  it  Inay  attain  an  elevation  of  from  13,000  to  14,000 
feet,  and  may  be  compared  in  height,  if  not  in  extent,  to 
the  Alps  of  Switzerland.  Farther  to  the  south-west,  where 
it  takes  the  name  of  Patkoi  mountains,  it  seems  to  bp 
much  lower  and  more  accessible ;  and  to  the  west  of  the 
Patkoi  are  the  Naga  mountains,  still  lower  than  the  former, 
and  extending  to  about  93°  30',  where  they  are  succeeded 
by  the  Garrow  hills,  which  rarely  rise  to  more  than  6000 
feet,  and  terminate  the  valley  of  Asam  on  the  west,  oppo- 
site the  mountain-ridges  which  surround  the  southern  decli- 
vity of  the  Chamalari.  Between  these  ridges  and  the  Garrow 
hills  lies  the  wide  opening  by  which  the  valley  of  Asam  is 
connected  with  the  plains  extending  along  the  Ganges. 

Asam,  with  the  bordering  districts,  including  all  the 
countries  from  the  meridian  of  90°  30'  to  the  hes^s  of  the 
sacred  Brahmapootra  on  the  east,  and  from  the  crest  of  the 
Himalaya-range  on  the  north,  to  the  chain  of  mountains 
separating  on  the  south  the  sources  of  the  rivers  contribu- 
ting to  the  Brahmapootra  from  those  flowing  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  comprehends  an  area  of  about  70,000  square 
miles,  and  exceeds  the  reputed  area  of  England  and  Wales  by 
about  12,000  square  miles.  But  about  one  half  of  its  surface 
is  occupied  by  the  ofisets  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  which 
are  inhabited  by  independent  nations,  or  subject  to  the  Deb 
Raja,  or  sovereign  of  Bhotan ;  the  nations  residing  in  the 
mountains  which  skirt  the  valley  on  the  south  are  ^so  in  a 
state  bordering  on  absolute  independence.  Only  the  level 
and  in  some  places  hilly  country  which  extends  along  the 
banks  of  the  Brahmapootra,  between  90°  30'  and  96°  E. 
long.,  with  an  average  breadth  of  from  forty  to  sixtv  miles, 
forms  what  may  he  properly  called  the  kingdom  of  Asam, 
which  boundaries  may  comprehend  an  area  of  from  23,000 
to  24,000  square  miles,  or  less  than  half  the  surface  of 
England. 

The  Brahmapootra,  whose  sources  however/ have  not  yet 
been  visited  by  any  European,  rises  in  the  Himalaya  range, 
or  some  mountains  connected  with  it,  between  the  parallels 
of  28°  and  29°,  and  the  meridians  of  97°  and  98°.  The 
upper  part  of  its  course  is  first  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.,  and 
then  from  S.E.  toN.W.,  between  high  mountains,  in  a 
narrow  valley;  till  changing  ita  direction  to  nearly  due  south 
it  passes  the  sacred  pool  called  the  Brahmakoond,  and  soon 
afterwards  leaves  the  mountain-region  and  enters  the  plafna 
of  Asam,  between  96°  and  97°  £.  long.  The  general  direc- 
tion of  its  course  in  the  plain  is  nearly  due  west  up  to  the 
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mouth  of  the  Dihon^,  which  joins  it  from  the  north  hetween 
95^  and  96**  E.  long.;  and  ftom  that  point  till  it  leaves 
Asam  at  Goyalpara  (Goalpara)  the  river  is  called  Lohit, 
and  runs  for  about  120  miles  nearly  due  south-west,  and 
afterwards  to  the  south  of  west.  Before  it  takes  the  latter 
direction  it  divides  into  two  branches,  which  afterwards  by 
re-uniting  enclose  an  island  called  Majholi,  which  is  up- 
wards of  twenty  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  from  four  to  five.  After  its  branches  have  re-united, 
the  river,  running  W.'by  S.  for  upwards  of  eighty  miles, 
divides  again,  and  here  its  branches  enclose  *a  much 
larger  island,  extending,  according  to  report,  five  days* 
journey  in  length  and  one  in  breadth,  which,  however,  seems 
not  to  be  distinguished  by  any  peculiar  name,  and  termi- 
nates at  no  great  distance  to  the  easi  of  Gowahat<Gowhatti, 
or  Gohati),  about  80  miles  from  the  boundar)-  of  Bengal. 
Having  eptered  Bengal  at  Goyalpara,  it  bears  the  name 
of  Bri£mapootra  to  its  junction  with  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  Ganges,  after  which  the  united  river  is  called  Megna. 
In  the  valley  of  Asam  it  may  run  upwards  of  five  hundred 
miles,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  considerable  burden, 
or  for  large  boats,  as  far  as  Sonpura,  twelve  miles  above 
Sadiya,  or  about  the  96th  meridian. 

The  tributary  rivers  which  descend  from  the  mountains 
on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  valley  are  only  naviga- 
ble as  far  as  their  courses  lie  in  the  plains,  and  only  in  the 
rainy  season,  and  for  a  short  time  afterwards.  None  of  those 
which  join  the  Brahmapootra  from  the  south  have  a  long 
course ;  the  most  considerable,  as  the  Noa  (Little)  Dihing, 
Burj  (Great)  Dihing.  and  the  Deyong  run  little  more  than  a 
hundred  or  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  But  many  of  those 
which  issue  from  the  Himalaya  ran^e  are  very  considerable 
and  bring  down  a  great  volume  of  water,  especially  the 
Dihong,  which  joins  Sie  Brahmapootra  Jaetween  95°  and  96° 
of  long.,  and  is  not  without  reason  supposed  to  be  the  same 
river  which  in  the  table  land  of  Xibetis  called  the  Sampoo 
or  Yarou-Zangbo-tsui,  and  not  a  remote  branch  of  the  Ira- 
waddy,  as  we  see  it  represented  in  some  maps.  [See  Brah- 
mapootra.] Farther  to  the  west  it  is  joined  by  another 
large  river,  the  Suban  Shiri,  whose  sources,  however,  like 
those  of  the  Manas  or  Bonash,  which  falls  into  it  near  Goy- 
alpara, are  unknown  to  Europeans. 

•  Asam,  though  not  situated  within  the  tropics,  partakes  of 
the  tropical  climate,  the  seasons  being  distinguished  by  the 
abundance  of  rain,  or  the  continuance  of  dry  weather. 
Three  or  lour  months  of  the  year,  or  from  the  15th  of  Octo- 
ber to  the  month  of  February,  may  be  calculated  on  as  clear 
and  dry,  the  sky  during  all  this  period  being  free  t^om 
clouds ;  but  the  remainder  of  the  year  is  nerfectly  uncer- 
.  tain.  The  heavy  rains  set  in  about  the  15th  of  June,  and 
continue  to  the  1 5th  of  September,  when  nearly  the  whole 
extent  of  the  valley  is  inundated.  These  inundations  are 
chietly  caused  by  the  quantity  of  water  brought  down  by 
the  rivers  from  the  northern  mountains,  which  is  so  im- 
mense as  not  only  to  fill  the  wide  bed  of  the  Brahmapootra, 
but  even  the  channels  of  the  southern  rivers  up  to  the  place 
where  they  issue  from  the  mountains  ^,  these  latter  rivers 
themselves  contribute  little  to  the  inundation.  *W hen  the 
inundations  begin  to  decrease,  the  climate  is  for  some  time 
unhealthy,  especially  for  foreigners,  but  otherwise  it  seems 
not  to  be  worse  than  the  climate  of  Bengal.  At  the  time  of 
the  inundation  the  inhabited  places  would  be  isolated,  if 
they  were  not  connected  by  causeways,  eight  feet  high  and 
about  eighteen  feet  broad.  These  causeways  are  almost  tho 
only  lasting  monuments  of  human  industry  in  this  country, 
but  they  have  in  the  late  unsettled  times  partly  gone  to 
decay. 

The  soil  all  over  the  valley,  except  some  hilly  districts,  is 
alluvial,  and  the  result  of  the  annual  inundations :  it  is  per- 
haps not  exceeded  in  fertility  by  that  of  any  other  country, 
and  would  doubtless  maintain  twenty  and  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred times  the  number  of  its  present  inhabitants,  were  it 
not  that  the  comparatively  narrow  breadth  of  the  valley  and 
its  position  between  two  very  extensive  mountain  ranges, 
inhabited  by  warlike  and  barbarous  mountaineers,  expose 
its  inhabitants  to  the  continual. incursions  of  their  neigh- 
bours. To  some  of  them,  as  to  the  Abors,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  plains  are  obliged  to  pay  an  annual  tribute,  and  per- 
sons are  sent  down  every  season  to  collect  it.  In  other 
places,  especially  along  the  upper  Brahmapootra,  the 
mountaineers,  as  the  MiriB  and  the  Khamtis,  have  driven 
out  the  Asamese,  and  settled  in  the  plains.  To  these  causes 
it  most  be  attributed,  that  only  a  very  smaU  portion  of  this 


fine  valley,  certainly  not  more  than  a  hundredth  part,  is 
under  cidtivation.  But  since  1826  the  English  have  un- 
dertaken to  protect  the  inhabitants  of  the  lowlands ;  and  as 
they  have  shown  the  mountaineers  their  superiority  in 
arms  in  different  encounters,  a  speedy  change  may  soon  be 
expected. 

The  nu*al  economy  of  Asam  resembles  that  Of  Bengal, 
three-fourths  of  the  cultivated  land  being  appropriated  to 
the  production  of  rice,  which  yields  annually  two  abundant 
crops ;  but  they  are  not  always  suflScient  to  save  the  inha- 
bitant from  mmine.     A  kind  of  niustard-seed  is  exten- 
sively cultivated,  and  ohiefiy  used  for  making  oil ;   the 
quantity  of  sesamum  raised    is  inconsiderable.      Wheat, 
barley,  and  millet,  though  they  succeed  well  in  the  more 
elevated  and  drier  districts,  are  not  much  used.     The  cyti- 
sus  cajan  was  formerly  only  cultivated  for  the  rearing  of  the 
lac  insect,  but  now  it  is  grown  for  its  pulse,  other  plants 
being  employed  as  food  for  the  insect    The  most  common 
pulse  is  the  hairy-podded  kidney-bean.     Black  pepper  ii 
indigenous,  and  large  quantities  of  it  are  gathered  without 
cultivation.     Other  vegetables,  such,  as  long  chUies,  are 
raised,  with  choyies,  ginger,  turmeric,  capsicums,  onions, 
and  garlic.  Cocoa-nuts  are  rare,  and  no  palm-wine  is  made : 
but  oranges  abound,  and  are  indigenous  in  the  neigh-  * 
bourhood  of  Sadiya;  the  fruit  is  acid,  but  net  di^ree- 
able,  and  the  pulp  of  a  pale  yellow,  like  that  of  the  lime. 
Cotton  is  only  cultivated  by  the  mountaineers  in  the  south- 
em  hills,  but  silk  is  produced  in  great  quantities,  and  seems 
to  succeed  exceedingly  well.    Four  kinds  of  silk-worms  are 
raised,  of  which  that  which  feeds  on  mulberry-leaves  is  not 
very  common.      One  kind,  called  muga,  which  is  more 
abundant,  lives  on  a  species  of  laiirus  in  the  open  air,  and 
the  cocoons  ate  gathered  twice  in  each  year,  once  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  dry  season  of  a  red,  and  again  towards  the 
end  of  the  spryig  of  a  white  colour.     The  white  is  reckoned 
the  best,  and  entirely  used  by  the  rich  people  of  the  country. 
The  worms  which  give  the  silk  called  medungori  are  reared 
on  a  tree,  the  botanical  character  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
determined,  but  which  is  planted  for  that  purpose.    The 
worst  kind  of  silk,  called  eiendi,  is  reared  on  the  ricinus  in 
large  quantities,  especially  about  Rung|)oor. 

The  botanical  wealth  of  tiie  valley,  and  that  of  the  con- 
tiguous hill,  has  not  been  examined  by  any  botanist.  The 
tea-tree  is  said  to  grow  in  the  vicinity  of  Sadiya,  and  the 
gum-copal  tree  in  uie  Naga  hills.  1? be  caoutchouc  tree  is 
indigenous 'throughout  the  country.  The  sugar-cane  suc- 
ceeds well,  but  is  only  cultivated  for  eating.  Betel-leaf, 
'areca-nut,  opium,  ahd  tobacco,  ^e  plentifully  produced  in^ 
every  district,  s^d  even  in  the  mountains,  which  in  some* 
parts  are  covered  with  timber  trees. 

Oxen  and  buffaloes  are  reared,  but  only  for  the  plough, 
as  the  inhabitants  do  not  eat  beef.  Horses  are  not  nume- 
rous, and  asses  are  not  reared  at  all,  which  is  also  the 
case  in  some  other  parts  of  tlie  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges. 
The  sheep  are  rare,  ai^d  covered  with  hair  instead  of  wool ; 
goats  are  not  numerous,  but  poultry  abounds  in  every 
district. 

The  buffalo  is  found  also  in  a  wild  state.  The  elephant 
and  bear  are  only  met  with  in  the  fQrests  and  mountains  of 
the  eastern  and  southern  districts,  but  deer,  tigers,  and  leo- 
pards abound  in  the  numerous  tree  jungles.  In  some  parts 
the  small  black  long-armed  apes  are  frequent,  and  in  some 
rivers  otters  and  river-turtle  of  a  very  large  size.  Fish  and 
wild  ducks  are  every  where  plentiful.  From  the  mountains 
wax  is  brought  down  in  considerable  quantity. 

Little  is  known  of  the  metallic  wealth  of  thb  country. 
Gold  is  found  in  and  collected  from  the  rivers  flowing  from 
the  north,  and  a  gold-mine  is  said  to  exist  at  the  junction 
of  the  Deyong  with  the  Brahmapootra,  about  thirty -two 
miles  in  a  direct  line  east  from  Gowahat.  Iron  mines  are 
found  in  the  Naga  mountains,  and  coal  has  been  disoorered 
in  some  of  the  lower  hills  ;  among  which  also  salt-springa 
are  found. 

Garnets,  seven-tenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  are  found 
in  syenitic  granite  rock,  in  the  mountains  near  the  sources 
of  the  Brahmapootra.  , 

Asam  is  divided  into  three  provinces,  Camroop,  Anm 
Proper,  and  Sadiya,  of  which  the  first  occupies  the  western 
districts,  from  the  boundai'v  of  Bengal  to  the  93d  meridian ; 
Asam  Proper  is  in  the  middle,  and  extends  to  the  junction 
of  the  Brahmapootra  with  the  Dihong;  and  Sadiya  lies  to 
the  east  of  it,  and  stretches  to  the  heads  of  the  sacred  rifer. 
Asam  Proper  oontaius  the  best-cultivated  dtstricts,  and  die 
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few  fdacet  wkich  deserve  p  be  called  towni ;  Jorliatb,  the 
residence  of  the  sovereiga  or  nya,  and  Runspoor,  the  most 
industrious  place,  the  ancient  capital  Gi-rghong  being  al- 
most entirely  abandoned ;  but  these  places  exhibit  only  a 
collection  of  huts,  and  contain  no  shops,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  supplying  all  their  necessaries  by  domestic  in- 
dustry. 

The  Asamese,  or  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  are  doubtless 
of  Hindu  extraction,  which  appears  nom  their  physical 
constitution,  their  language,  and  their  religion.  The  lan- 
guage differs  so  little  from  the  Bengalee,  that  the  latter 
has  lately  been  adopted  as  the  common  medium  of  in- 
struction in  their  schools.  Their  religion  is  Brahmanism, 
but  many  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  impure  tribes.  In 
the  parts  adjacent  to  Bengal,  there  are  many  Moham- 
medans, but  their  religion  has  degenerated  into  a  heathen 
superstition. 

The  better  classes  dress  pretty  well:  the  women  are 
always  clothed  in  silk,  and  even  three-fourths  of  the  male 
population,  especially  of  the  middling  classes.  Cotton,  not 
bemg  grown  in  the  country,  is  only  used  by  the  rich  people, 
and  mostly  imported  from  Dacca,  in  Bengal.  Their  habita- 
tions are  miserable  constructions,  consisting  only  of  thatched 
huts,  with  walls  of  bamboo-mats,  and  supported  by  posts 
of  saul  (the  Shorea  robtuta,  a  valuable  timber  tree),  with 
arched  roofs  and  mud  floors.  Each  apartment  forms  a 
separate  hut.  In  such  huts  are  lodged  the  king  and  the 
nobility,  as  well  as  the  poorest  man  in  the  country. 

Though  they  have  some  skill  in  spinning  and  weaving  silk 
cloth,  even  in  this  respect  they  have  still  much  to  learn  from 
their  neighbours  in  Bengal ;  abd  it  seems  that  they  know 
how  to  profit  by  the  opportunity  now  offered  to  them,  some 
spinning  establishments  having  been  lately  erected.  They 
have  also  made  some  progress  in  working  iron,  which  is 
brought  from  the  southern  mountains;  and  m  making  orna- 
ments of  ivory. 

The  sovereign  is  considered  as  the  only  proprietor  of  the 
land,  and  the  ^tivators,  who  are  called  pykes,  have  only  a 
temporary  interest  For  the  privilege  of  cultivating  the  soil 
and  enjoying  its  fruits,  they  are  bound  to  work  four  months 
of  the  year  for  the  king,  or  to  pay  him  a  compensation.  It ' 
would  seem  that  this  constitutes  the  only  tax  they  have  to  pav.  j 

The  mountaineers,  who  inhabit  the  ranges  to  the  nortfi, : 
east  and  south  of  the  vallev,  are  mostly  Bhuddists,  and  : 
some  of  the  valleys  occupied  by  them  are  better  cultivated 
than  the  plain,  chiefly  perhaps  from  not  being  exposed  to 
hostile  invasions.  They  do  not  raise  much  rice,  but  great 
quantities  of  Indian  com,  and  a  small  grain  named  bubessia. 
They  cultivate  also  yams,  mustard,  pepper,  cotton,  and  to- 
bacco, and  rear  a  great  number  of  animals,  especially  of  the 
cow  kind  ;  for  besides  the  cattle,  which  are  proper  to  their 
hills,  they  keep  the  small  oxen  of  Asam  Proper,  and  the 
chow  ry- tailed  cattle  of  Tibet  Swiue,  as  well  as  dogs,  are 
numerous  among  them,  and  the  latter  used  as  food.  Their 
habitations  are  commonly  much  larger  and  more  convenient 
than  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains.  These  moun- 
taineers speak  languages  altogether  differing  from  that  of 
the  Asamese,  and  which  do  not  appear  to  have  much  affi- 
nity to  one  another. 

The  Miris  occupy  the  hilly  country  on  both  sides  of  the 
Suban  Shiri,  and  partly  also  the  plain ;  the  valleys  in 
the  Himalaya  ran^e,  lying  farther  west,  are  subject  to  the 
Deb- Raja,  or  sovereign  of  Bhotan,  and  on  the  east  of  the 
Miris  the  mountains  on  both  sides  of  the  Dihong  are  inha- 
bited by  the  Abors,  whose  neif?hbours  on  the  east  are  the 
Minhmis,  up  to  the  source  of  the  Brahmapootra.  The  heights 
skirtiiiir  the  upper  course  of  this  river  on  the  south  are 
occupied  by  the  numerous  and  powerful  tribe  of  the  Sinh- 
fon;  and  the  adjacent  low  country  is  inhabited  by  the 
Khamtis.  up  to  Sadiya.  The  small  tribes  of  the  Mowama- 
rias,  or  Moras,  divide  the  Sinh-fos  from  the  Nagas,  who 
occupy  by  far  the  greatest  extent  of  the  southern  range, 
anrl  extend  to  the  Gassy  a  and  Garrows,  on  the  boundary  of 
Bent^al. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  these  savage  nations,  but  we  cannot  help  noticing 
the  very  singular  coincidence  of  the  political  institutions  of 
the  Abors  with  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alps  in  the 
country  of  the  Grisons.  Every  village  forms  ademocratical 
republic  by  itself,  and  is  governed  by  the  laws  enacted  by 
all  the  mhabitants  in  a  formal  meeting.  This  meeting  is 
called  Raj,  which  evidently  signifies  the  soverei^y.  It  is 
held  in  the  morning,  and  every  male  inhabitant  has  an  equal 


vote.  It  appears,  though  it  is  not  acknowledged  by  them, 
that  among  the  Abors,  as  amone  the  Orisons,  some  few, 
either  by  their  superior  wealth,  hereditary  repuUtion,  or 
real  ability,  exert  a  very  strong  influence  over  the  rest,  and 
can  readily  sway  them  to  any  measure  they  like.  The  Raj, 
however,  is  extremely  jealous,  and  very  vigilant  in  pre- 
serving their  democratical  rights.  Hence  ttiey  have  lawi 
which  make  the  public  burdens  fall  equally  on  all.  In  the 
middle  of  the  village  is  the  moran^,  a  large  building,  which 
sen'es  as  a  haH  of  audience  and  debate,  as  a  place  of  recep- 
tion for  strangers,  and  as  a  dwelling  for  the  bachelors  of  the 
village  generally,  who  bv  their  laws  are  not  entitled  to  the 
aid  of  the  community  for  the  construction  of  a  separate 
house.  Their  oraton  seem  to  have  studied  rhetoric  and  to 
have  considered  its  effects  on  the  minds  of  their  country- 
men ;  they  speak  in  a  remarkably  emphatic  style,  dwell- 
ing upon  each  word  and  syllable.  They  are  wonderfhUy 
fond  of  holding  their  palavers,  at  which  they  are  heard  with 
the  utmost  patience  and  without  any  interruption,  and  in 
this  particular  they  are  certainly  much  superior  to  many 
more  civilised  nations.  If  in  an  affair  of  importance  tho 
assistance  of  their  neighboura  is  required,  they  send  ambas- 
sadors to  the  other  republics,  who  are  charged  to  make 
proposals  or  to  accept  what  has  been  proposed  by  another 
community. 

Before  Asam  was  visited  by  Europeans,  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants  was  thought  to  amount  to  a  million  or  even 
a  million  and  a  half;  but  now  that  most  of  its  districts  have 
been  surveyed,  it  is  supposed  that  the  percolation  is  not  much 
more  than  150,000  or  200,000.  But  this  estimate  seems 
rather  too  low,  when  we  consider  the  great  extent  of  the 
ooun^,  though  it  is  true  that  very  large  tracts  are  covered 
with  jungle,  and  show  no  signs  of  cultivation  nor  any  traoea 
of  inhabitants. 

The  antient  histcMry  of  Asam  is  entirely  feboloua.  It 
seems  for  a  long  time  to  have  been  under  the  sway  of  sove- 
reigns of  Hindu  origin,  and  to  have  undersone  many  revo- 
lut]k>ns.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Mond  emperora 
of  Hindustan  sent  a  numerous  army  to  anqject  Asam : 
the  conquest  suooeeded  almost  withont  any  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  inhabitants  and  their  sovereign*  and  was 
effected  in  the  course  of  one  dry  season ;  but  no  sooner 
had  the  rains  set  in  than  the  whole  army  was  destroyed  by  dis- 
ease, and  by  the  Asamese,  who  returned  from  the  mountain 
fastnesses,  to  which,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion,  they  had 
retired  for  securitv.  Very  few  of  this  Indian  army  regained 
Bengal.  In  modem  times  the  continual  discords  uid  in- 
trigues in  the  reyal  family  brought  it  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Burmese,  who  are  ssjd  to  have  treated  the  people  and 
the  sovereign  with  much  severity.  The  Burmese  werci 
expelled  almost  without  a  struggle  by  the  English  in  1824, 
and  obliged  by  the  peace  of  1826  to  leave  this  country  aod 
its  sovereign  under  the  protection  of  the  Sast  India  Com* 
pany. 

Tlie  commerce  of  Asam  is  of  very  little  importanoe.  The 
mountains  which  surround  it  on  all  sides,  except  on  the 
west,  are  of  such  a  description  as  tonredude  almost  entirely 
the  possibility  of  conveying  commooities  to  the  contiguoui 
countries.  The  attempts  made  by  the  English  to  penetrate 
the  Himalaya  range  and  to  enter  Tibet  from  this  side  have 
hitherto  not  succeeded,  nor  have  they  yet  discovered  a  route 
leading  to  that  country,  Uiough  it  is  certain  that  such  a 
road  must  exist,  as  the  mountaineers,  especially  the  Abors, 
are  dressed  in  cloths  of  Tibet  woollens,  and  possess  other 
articles  of  the  manufactures  of  that  country.  It  is,  how- 
ever, known  that  to  the  north  of  the  Brahmakoond  there  is 
a  pass  over  the  mountains  which  are  inhabited  by  the 
Mishmis,  and  this  pass  conducts  to  a  country  inhabited  by 
a  nation  called  the  Lamas.  But  it  is  a  journey  of  twenty 
days  from  the  river,  through  an  extremely  mountainous 
region,  to  the  country  of  the  Lamas.  The  Mishmis  seem 
to  be  an  enterprising  and  commercial  tribe.  They  cross  this 
range,  and  likewise  the  mountains  which  surround  the 
sources  of  the  Brahmapootra,  and  bring  articles  of  Tibet 
manufacture  to  the  Khamtis  inhabiting  the  plains  on  the 
upper  course  of  the  Irawaddy.  Two  mountain  passes  lead 
from  the  valley  of  the  Brahmapootra  eastward  to  the  Ira- 
waddy ;  but  they  pass  through  a  sterile  mo\mtain  region,  in 
which,  for  ten  days'  journey,  no  habitation  is  seen.  From 
the  town  of  Rungpoor  a  road  leads  over  the  Naga  moun- 
tains and  descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Ky-an-du-ayn 
river  in  the  Burmese  empire,  and  this  road  is  even  passable 
for  beaate  of  burden;  but  smoe  Asam  has  been  withdrawn 
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ftoUL  the  domiiiion  of  the  court  of  Ava,  all  interooune  with 
that  country  seems  to  have  ceased.  Two  passes  across  the 
Garrow  Hills  connect  Camrup  with  Silhit,  a  province  of 
Beni^al,  and  one  of  these  passes  near  the  sanatarium  (or 
invalid  station)  of  Churra  Puige.  The  commercial  inter- 
course of  Asam  at  present  seems  to  he  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  that  with  Bengal,  which  is  indeed  of  veiy  httle 
importance.  Asam  exports  the  coarsest  kinds  of  silk*  hut 
not  in  great  quantity*  and  receives  in  return  salt  and  cotton 
goods  made  at  I^cca;  having  few  things  to  give  in  ex- 
change, the  people  of  Asam  pay  for  some  of  these  imported 
commodities  in  gold.  (Buchanan,  Bedford,  Neufville,  and 
Wilcox,  in  ihe  Anaiic  Researenes;  AtiaHc  Journal ;  Map 
of  India  East  qfihe  Ganges  hy  Berghaus.) 

ASAPH,  ST.,  a  city  in  Wales,  near  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  oounty  of  Flint,  on  the  road  from  Holyhead 
to  Chester.  It  is  twenty-eight  utiles  and  a  half  firom  Ches- 
ter, and  217  from  London. 

St.  Asaph  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  small  hill  hetween  the 
rivers  Clwyd  and  Elwy,  of  whush  the  former  is  to  the  east  of 
the  city  and  at  some  di^anoe ;  the  latter  (a  turhulent  stream, 
which  &lls  into  the  Clw^d  a  little  farther  down)  is  close  to 
the  western  side  of  the  city,  at  the  hottom  of  the  grounds  of 
the  hishop*s  palace.  From  its  situation  on  the  hanks  of  this 
stream,  St.  Asaph  had  formeily  the  title  of  Llan  Elwy,  or  the 
toum  or  dty  of  Elwy.  The  mam  street  of  the  city,  which  is 
huilt  with  tolerahle  uniformity,  runs  up  the  slope  of  the  hill 
from  the  hridge  over  the  Elwy  (which  has  five  arches)  to 
the  cathedral,  which  is  on  the  summit  of  the  hill.  There 
has  been  some  increase  of  huilding  on  the  west  side  of  the 
town  on  the  Holyhead  road,  and  on  the  north  side,  or  rather 
north-west,  where  a  road  runs  parallel  to  the  course  of  the 
Elwy  towards  Rhuddlan.  The  place  is,  however,  altogether 
very  small ;  the  whole  parish,  which  is  extensive,  having 
lA  1831  only  3144  inhabitants.  There  is  not  any  parti- 
cular branch  of  trade  or  mtnufaetnre  established  here ;  the 
town  oontains  very  few  good  houses ;  and,  excepting  the 
cathedral,  there  is  little  in  it  to  claim  attention.  There  is  a 
parish  church  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  near  the  bridge ;  and 
tlie  bishop  has  a  palace,  large  and  convenient  though  not 
magnificent,  rebmlt  by  Bishop  Bagot,  who  held  the  see  about 
the  close  of  the  last  or  beginninff  of  the  present  century, 
and  enlarged  by  the  present  bishop,  Carey.  The  deanery 
is  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Elwy,  and  nearly  opposite  the 
bridge.  It  is  quite  new,  having  been  rebuilt  by  ttie  present 
dean. 

The  cathedral  is  small,  but  plain  and  neat.  The  original 
structure  was  of  wood,  but  was  replaced  by  a  building  of 
stone.  This  having  been,  in  1282,  burnt  by  the  English 
in  their  wars  with  the  Welch,  an  attempt  was  made  to  trans- 
fer the  see  from  St  Asaph,  then  an  open  and  defenceless 
vilUge,  to  Rhyddlan  or  Rhuddlan,  which  was  fortified. 
From'seme  cause  or  other,  not  well  ascertained,  the  attempt 
fiuled,  and  in  1284  the  cathedral  was  rebuilt;  and  this  may 
be  considered  as  the  present  edifice,  fbr  the  walls  have  re- 
mained ever  since.  In  1402  the  cathedral  was  burnt  by 
Owen  Gl^ndwf^,  and  only  the  walls  left  standing.  After 
having  lam  nearly  eighty  years  in  ruins,  it  was  restored  by 
BishopRedman,  who  repaired  the  walls  and  put  on  a  new 
roof.  Further  improvements  or  repairs  were  made  by  Bishop 
Owens,  who  filled  the  see  in  the  time  of  Charles  I. ;  but  the 
predominance  of  the  puritan  party  put  a  stop  to  them,  and 
aul^ected  the  cathedral  and  its  nimiture  to  some  injury. 
Further  repairs  were  made  by  Bishops  Glemham  and  Bar- 
row, who  successively  filled  the  see  after  the  Restoration 
(especially  by  the  latter) ;  and  also  by  Bishops  Fleetwood 
(firom  1708  to  1714)  and  Wynne  (1714  to  1723).  The  choir 
was  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Shipley  (who  was  bishop 
firom  1769  to  1787),  out  of  a  fund  vest^  in  the  dean  and 
chapter  for  the  purpose. 

This  edifice  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  main  street 
of  the  city,  in  a  churchyard  of  sufficient  size  to  aflbid  a 
good  view  of  each  side.  It  is  a  plain  cross  church,  with  a 
square  embattled  tower  in  the  centre,  having  a  square  turret 
staircase  at  the  north-eastern  angle.  The  dimensions  are 
as  follows : — 

Length  of  the  church  fix)m  E.  to  W.      .     .     178  ft  in. 

— from  the  west  door  to  the  choir 

-  of  the  choir  .... 

-— —  of  the  cross  aisles  or  transepts  N.  to  S. 

^^•dth  of  the  nave  and  side  aisles        .     . 

Height  tif  the  nave  firom  the  pavement  to% 
theeeOing  .  .  .        ? 


84 

4 

93 

8 

108 

<8 

ThCM  dmientions  diflto  from  those  given  in  Browne 
Willises  Survey  of  St,  Asaph,  and  in  the  Beauiiee  qf  Ens- 
land  and  Wales,  espeeially  in  the  length  assigned  to  the 
choir,  which  has  been  very  much  enlarged,  while  the 
length  firom  the  west  door  to  the  choir  has  been  diminished 
by  the  alteration  in  an  equal  degree.  The  alteration  took 
place  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1833;  and  the  space  taken 
into  the  choir  is  that  hetween  the  arches  that  support 
the  square  embattled  tower,  34  feet  8  inches  in  length,  by 
29  feet  9  inches  in  width.  A  new  organ  was  put  up  at  the 
same  time.    The  choir  and  transepts  have  no  side  aisles. 

The  nave  and  transepts  are  of  the  age  when  the  decorated 
style  of  English  architecture  prevailed,  which  was,  according 
to  Rickman  {Essay  on  Gothie  Architecture),  during  the 
reigns  of  Edward  II.  and  III.  a.d.  1307  to  1377;  but  this 
style  must  have  been  in  use  before,  as  we  have  seen  that 
the  walls  were  raised  in  1284.  The  architecture  of  these 
parts  contains  some  singularities  and  beauties,  among  which 
may  be  reckoned  the  west  window,  and  the  painted  window 
at  the  east  end  of  the  choir,  firom  a  picture  by  Albano, 
representing  our  Saviour  about  twelve  years  old,  surrounded 
by  angels,  and  the  various  instruments  of  torture,  such  as 
the  cross,  the  nails,  and  crown  of  thorns.  The  belfry  windows 
appear  to  have  been  altered.  The  pieri  and  arches  of  the 
nave,  as  also  the  western  door,  have  plain  but  bold  mould- 
ings. The  clerestory  windows  of  this  part  are  small  square 
apertures  with  portions  of  tracery,  which  appears  to  be  an - 
tient.  The  winaows  of  the  transepts,  though  not  remarkable 
for  their  tracery,  are  of  decorated  character.  The  choir,  which, 
as  noticed  above,  was  nearly  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Bishop 
Shipley,  is  an  attempted  imitation  of  antient  work,  but  has 
no  real  resemblance  to  any  style,  though  apparently  in- 
tended to  imitate  the  perpendicular.  The  tower  and  some 
other  parts  have  partially  undergone  a  similar  renewal  to 
that  of  the  choir.  A  portion  of  the  transepts  is  cut  ofi*  to  form 
the  chapter- house  and  vestry,  and  there  are  neither  additional 
buildings,  nor,  according  to  Rickman,  any  trace  of  any ;  but 
the  older  plans  and  drawings  of  the  cathedral,  which  we 
have  seen,  represent  the  chapter-house  as  built  out  from  the 
north  side  of  the  choir,  and  having  a  door  opening  into  it  from 
the  choir.  The  buttresses  about  the  church  are  few.  The 
tower  is  ninety-three  feet  high,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of 
the  rich  and  extensive  vale  of  Clwyd.  It  has  only  one  bell 
in  it,  though  there  are  firames  for  eight.  It  is  built  of 
squared  stone,  of  which  some  is  red,  intermixed  with  a 
harder  sort  of  a  brown  or  grey  colour.  The  stone  used  in  the 
choir,  and  in  most  of  the  windows  of  the  church,  is  soft,  red, 
and  mouldering.  None  of  the  monuments  call  for  notice 
except  one,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Bishop  David  Owen 
(ob.  1512),  which  was  moved  from  the  choir  on  the  repair  of 
the  latter ;  another,  lately  erected  bv  subscription  to  the 
memory  of  Dean  Shipley ;  and  a  third,  a  heavy  pile,  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Bisnop  Luxmoore. 

The  see  of  St.  Asaph  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Kentigem,  or,  as  ihe  Scottish  historians  call  him,  St. 
Mungo,  who  was  bishop  of  Glasgow.  Having  been  driven 
fix>m  his  see  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  he  took 
refuge  in  North  Wales,  established  a  monastery,  and  erected 
a  birfiopric  near  the  river  Elwy^  Upon  his  recall  to  Glasgow, 
he  left  this  charge  to  bis  disciple  Asaph  or  Hasaph,  a  native 
of  Wales,  from  whom  the  cathedral  and  the  diocese  got 
their  designation.  In  the  wa»  between  the  English  and 
Welch,  in  which  the  fix>ntier  situation  of  St.  Asaph  was  very 
disadvantageous  to  it,  the  early  records  of  the  see  perished, 
and  there  is  a  long  hiatus  in  the  list  of  bishops.  In  modern 
times  the  bishopric  has  been  held  by  men  of  eminence  for 
talent,  piety,  and  learning.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned Bishop  Lloyd,  one  of  the  seven  committed  to  the 
Tower  by  James  II.,  Bishops  Beveridge,  Tanner,  Shipley, 
and  Horsley. 

The  bishop's  revenue  was  valued  in  26  Hen.  VIII.  at 
202/.  10*.  ed,  in  the  whole,  and  187/.  Us,  Gd,  clear.  We 
have  no  data  for  ascertaining  its  present  value. 

The  diocese  oomprehends  FUntehire,  Denbighshire,  and 
Montgomervshire  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  parishes), 
and  parts  of  Merionethshire  and  Shropshire.  There  were  in 
it,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  1 30  benefices*  vis. 

55  rectories, 
48  vicarages, 

13  parochial  curadei^ 

14  ohapels» 
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all  of  whicli,  except  seven,  are,  together  with  the  deanery* 
in  the  gift  of  the  bishop.  It  is  divided  into  eight  deaneries, 
viz.  Rhos,  Tegengle,  Bromfleld  and  Yale,  Marchia,  Penllyn 
and  Idernion,  Pool,  Caedewen,  and  Cyfeiliog  and  Mowddy. 

The  cathedral  establishment  includes,  besides  the  bishop, 
a  dean  (who  has  a  house  west  of  the  town  heyond  the  river 
Elwy),  six  prebendaries,  seven  canons  cursal,  four  vicars 
choral,  an  organist,  six  lay  clerks,  and  six  choristers.  The 
archdeaconry  has  been  held  in  eommendam  with  the 
bishoprick  ever  since  1573,  for  the  better  maintenance  of 
the  latter. 

The  parish  church  is  a  small  building,  of  two  aisles  pa- 
rallel to  each  other,  and  has  no  steeple. 

St.  Asaph  has  a  weekly  market,  viz.  on  Friday ;  and  four 
feirs  in  the  year,  on  Tuesday  in  Easter  week,  July  15, 
October  16,  and  December  26.  The  petty  sessions  for  the 
division  of  Rhuddlan  are  held  here.  There  is  an  almshouse 
for  eight  poor  widows,  founded  by  Bishop  Barrow  (uncle  to 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow),  a  prelate  of  eminent  be- 
nevolence and  goodness ;  and  an  endowed  school  for  boys. 

The  parish  is  large,  and  contains  many  townships.  It 
extends  into  Denbighshire,  and  is  five  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  four  from  north  to  south.  By  the  late  refbrih  bill 
St.  Asaph  has  been  added  as  a  contributory  borough  to 
Flint.  The  boundary  of  the  borough  comprehends  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  land  beyond  the  town,  but  is  not  by  any 
means  so  extensive  as  the  parish.  The  number  of  houses 
valued  at  ten  pounds  and  upwar^^  yearly  value,  within  the 
limits,  is  ninety-three. 

The  country  around  the  city  is  very  beautiful.  Within 
the  parish  is  Capel  Ffynnon  Vair  (Chapel  of  our  Lady's 
Well),  a  picturesque  ruin,  near  a  spring,  from  which  it  takes 
its  name,  once  much  resorted  to  by  devotees. 

From  the  name  of  the  eminence  on  which  the  city  stands, 
Bryn  Paulitiy  it  has  heen  conjectured  that  the  Roman  ge- 
neral Suetonius  Paulinus  encamped  here  on  his  way  to  or 
from  Anglesey.  [See  Anolbsby.]  (Browne  Willis's  Sur- 
vey of  St,  Asaph ;  Pennant's  Tour  in  Wales ;  Binglev's 
Tour  round  North  JVales ;  Rickman's  Essay  on  Gothic 
Architecture,  &c.) 

ASA'RIUM  (in  botany),  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to 
the  family  of  the  Aristolochece,  distinguished  by  having  the 
calyx  hell-shaped  and  three-lobed ;  the  stamens  placed 
upon  the  ovarium,  the  anthers  adnate  to  the  middle  of  the 
filaments,  the  style  short,  stigma  stellate,  and  six-lobed ; 
the  fruit  capsular,  and  six-celled.  The  A.  europeeum  is 
known  by  having  two  obtuse  kidney-shaped  leaves  on  each 
stem.  It  is  a  perennial  plant,  found  in  woods  in  dififerent 
parts  of  Britain.  The  root,  which  is  employe^  under  the 
name  of  asaruAacca,  contains  a  camphor-like  principle,  and 
a  bitter  principle,  called  asarin«  which  is  combined  with  gallic 
acid.  To  these  it  is  indebted  for  its  action  on  the  human 
system.  Taken  into  the  stomach  in  a  state  of  very  fine 
powder,  it  causes  vomiting ;  in  coarser  powder,  it  generally 
purges.  It  was  formerly  employed  as  an  emetic  instead 
of  ipecacuanha ;  but,  from  the  violence  of  its  effects,  it  is 
now  properly  laid  aside  in  medical  practice :  it  is  still,  how- 
ever, used  in  veterinary  medicine,  to  vomit  and  purge.  The 
fine  powder  applied  to  the  nostrils  causes  sneezing,  and  a 
flow  of  mucus  from  the  membrane  which  lines  those  parts. 
It  is  therefore  extensively  employed  as  an  errhine,  and  is 
the  basis,  or  chief  ingredient,  of  many  cephalic  snuffs.  It 
is  used  in  chronic  inflammations  and  some  other  diseases 
of  the  eye,  and  in  headaches.  Where  these  last  arise  from 
disorders  of  the  digestive  function,  such  means  can  be  of 
no  avail :  where  they  are  connected  with  congestion  or 
fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  head,  the  increased  discharge 
from  the  Schneiderian  membrane  may  give  temporary  relief 
in  the  same  way  as  a  few  drops  of.  blood,  flowing  spon- 
taneously from  the  nose,  or  obtained  by  puncturing  the 
membrane.  When  taken  into  the  stomach  in  considerable 
quantity,  it  acts  as  a  poison. 

ASBESTUS  must  be  considered,  in  mineralogy,  rather 
as  a  term  implying  a  peculiar  ibrm  sometimes  assumed  by 
several  minerals,  than  as  a  name  denoting  a  particular 
species ;  it  is  in  fact  applied  to  varieties  of  the  amphibolic 
minerals,  such  as  actinolite,  tremolite,  &c.,  which  occur  in 
long  capillary  crystals,  placed  side  by  side  in  parallel  position, 
andthus  giving  rise  to  a  fibrous  mass.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  above  conditions  are  frilfilled  in  various  degrees,  and  there 
are  accordingly  various  kinds  of  asbestus.  Those  varieties, 
the  fibres  of  which  are  very  deUcate  and  regularly  arran^, 
are  called  amianthus,   a  Greek  term   signifying   uf^ol- 


Med,  unstained :  the  individual  crystals  are  here  readily 
separated  from  each  other,  are  very  flexible,  and  elastic, 
and  have  a  white  or  greenish  colour  with  a  fine  silky 
lustre.  Though  a  single  fibre  is  readily  fused  into  a 
white  enamel,  m  mass  it  is  capable  of  resfcting  the  ordinary 
flame,  so  that  when  woven  it  produces  a  fire-proof  cloth,  and 
hence  the  name  from  the  Greek  ^trfiiarogt  in  the  sense  of 
indestructible.  The  most  beautiful  specimens  have  been 
fi)und  in  the  Tarentaise  in  Savoy ;  but  Corsica  must  be  con- 
sidered as  its  principal  locality,  from  its  great  abundance. 
It  is  also  found  in  Cornwall  at  St.  Neverne :  likewise  in 
several  parts  of  Scotland.  It  occurs  also  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  where  it  is  sometimes  used  as  a  wick 
for  an  oil  lamp. 

Those  varieties  in  which  the  crystals  are  coarser,  with 
scarcelv  any  flexibility,  are  called  common  asbestus.  It  is 
generally  of  a  dull  green,  jind  sometimes  a  pearly  lustre, 
and  readily  fuses  before  the  blow-pipe  flame,  ylt  occurs 
more  frequently  than  amianthus,  and  is  usually  found  in 
veins  trasversing  serpentine. 

There  are  three  other  varieties,  known  by  the  names  of 
mountain  feather,  mountain  wooid,  and  mountain  cork, 
which  differ  from  the  common  asbestus  by  the  fibres  inter- 
lacing each  other.  The  two  first  have  received  their  name 
from  their  appearance ;  the  third  from  its  extreme  lightness, 
and  from  its  swimming  in  water.  They  have  been  found  in 
Scotland. 

ASCALABCTES,  in  zoolog}',  a  genus  of  reptiles.  [See 
Gecko.] 

A'SCALON  ( 'A«r«c<iXu;i/),  a  town  of  Palestine,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  about  twelve  miles  north  of 
Graza :  it  was  one  of  the  *  fenced  cities '  of  the  Philistines, 
but  shortly  after  the  death  of  Joshua  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  it  was  afterwards  successively  under 
the  AiBsyrians,  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans. 


[Copper  Coin  io  the  BriU  M ua.1 

There  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  the  Heavenly  Venus 
iOitpaviti  'Aippo^irti)  at  Ascalon,  which  Herodotus  (I.  105) 
mentions  as  havhig  heen  plundered  by  the  Scythians  B.C. 
630.  Forty  rose-granite  columns,  belonging  to  an  antient 
temple,  in  the  Greek  style,  are  still  standinff,  with  capitals 
and  friezes  of  the  most  beautiful  marble.  This  temple  is 
probably  the  representative  of  the  old  Syrian  edifice.  There 
are  also  the  remains  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre  at  Ascalon. 
Antiochus,  the  academician  and  the  master  of  Cicero,  was  a 
native  of  this  place.  In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  Asca- 
lon hecame  an  episcopal  see ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  strong 
holds  of  the  Crusaders  during  the  Holy  War.  On  the 
plains  of  Ascalon  a  battle  was  fought  between  the  Crusaders 
under  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  and  the  Saracens  under  the 
Vizier  of  Egypt  The  cuirasses,  casques,  and  swords  Of 
the  knights  are  still  found  among  the  ruins. 

The  town  stands  on  an  extensive  semicircular  hill,  the 
declivity  of  which  is  nearly  insensible  towards  the  land,  but 
of  considerable  abruptness  on  the  sea-coast.  The  walls  of 
the  town,  with  their  towers  and  battlements,  are  still  stand- 
ing, and  among  the  ruins  are  vast  Gothic  churches,  a 
palace,  and  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  blended  with 
traces  of  more  antient  date.  On  the  roof  of  the  chapel  are 
these  words  still  legible :  *  Stella  matutina,  advocata  navi- 
gantium,  ora  pro  nobis  ;*  but  the  place  is  entirely  de- 
serted by  every  living  being,  save  jackalls  and  antelopes. 
The  Arabs  call  it  Djaurah,  and  believe  it  to  be  the  residence 
of  evil  spirits ;  they  assert  that  strange  noises  of  battle  are 
nightly  heard  amid  the  ruins.  Excavations  have  been  made 
by  Lady  Esther  Stanhope,  who,  however,  abandoned  them 
on  account  of  the  expense. 

At  a  short  distance  to  the  north wanl  is  a  small  modem 
village  called  Scalona,  evidently  a  corruption  of  the  antient 
name ;  and  here  is  the  port  for  the  small  vessels  that  trade 
along  the  coast. 

Ascalon  lies  in  31®  35' N.  lat.,  34°  47'  E.  long.  (William 
of  Tyre :  Count  Forbin's  Voyage  au  Levant,) 

ASCA'RIDES.    [See  Intkstina.] 

ASCENDANT.    [See  Astrology.] 

ASCENSION,  RIGHT  and  OBUQUB,  and  ASCEN- 
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SIONAL  DIFFERENCE,  astronomical  teims,  of  which 
the  two  latter  are  nearly  out  of  use,  while  the  term  ri^ht 
ascennon  is  preserved,  in  a  somewhat  different  signification 
from  its  original  meaning,  to  denote  one  of  the  angles  hy 
means  of  which  ^e  position  of  a  star  is  ascertained 

If  we  suppose  a  person  at  the  equator,  looking  directly 
towarids  the  east,  and  raising  his  arms  on  each  side  till  they 
are  horizontal,  his  fingers  will  then  point  towards  the  two 
poles  (which,  at  the  equator,  are  in  the  horizon),  and  a  line 
drawn  through  his  arms  will  be  a  part  of  the  axis  on  which 
the  heavens  appear  to  turn.  Every  star  will  rise  vertically, 
that  is,  if  the  diurnal  motion  were  quick  enough  to  justify 
the  phrase,  would  appear  to  shoot  above  the  horizon  directly 
upwards.  The  great  circle  of  the  heavens  which  his  eye 
traces  out  as  he  raises  his  head  without  turning  to  right  or 
left,  is  the  equator,  and  the  same  point  of  the  equator  rises 
every  day  with  the  same  star.  If  there  be  a  remarkable 
star  in  tne  equator,  firom  the  rising  of  which  the  spectator 
chooses  to  begin  his  astronomiccU  day,  he  will  know  the 
time  of  rising  of  any  star  as  soon  as  he  knows  how  far  the 
point  of  the  equator  which  rises  with  it  is  firom  the  star  at 
whose  rising  he  begins  to  count  the  twenty-four  hours. 

Suppose,  for  example,  it  is  60° ;  then,  since  the  whole 
360°  or  the  equator  rise  in  twenty-four  hours,  60  of  them 
will  rise  in  four  hours,  or  the  star  will  rise  at  fimr  oVIock  of 
his  astronomical  day. 


Let  O  be  the  spectator,  N  and  8  the  north  and  south 
poles,  E  the  east  point  of  the  horizon,  £Z  part  of  the  equa- 
tor, and  A  the  star.  Through  the  north  and  south  poles 
and  the  star  draw  a  circle  N  A  S,  cutting  the  equator  m  T. 
Then  if  Q  be  the  star  at  the  rising  of  which  the  astronomical 
day  begins,  the  number  of  degrees  in  QT  is  the  right  ascen- 
sion of  Uio  star. 

Instead  of  the  horizon  N  £  S,  ainr  other  circle  may  be 
substituted  which  passes  through  N  and  S ;  fbr  example, 
the  meridian  N  Z  8.  Foj^,  draw  an^  circle  through  N  and 
8,  then  the  diurnal  motion  will  bnng  A  and  T  upon  that 
circle  at  the  same  moment,  and  Q  and  T  will  pass  that 
circle  one  after  the  other  with  the  same  interval  as  occurred 
between  their  times  of  passing  £,  or  their  times  of  rising. 

Substituting  the  meridian  (which  always  passes  through 
the  poles)  for  the  horizon,  this  method  of  reckoning  may  be 
used  in  any  latitude.  For  the  same  point  of  the  equator 
always  oomes  upon  every  meridian  with  the  same  star ;  but, 
instead  of  using  a  star  in  the  ec^uator  as  the  point  from 
whioh  to  reckon,  the  vernal  equinox  is  preferred,  or  the 
point  at  which  the  sun's  path  crosses  the  equator  when  he 
ascends  into  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  distance  of  Uie 
point  of  the  equator  just  mentioned  from  the  vernal  equi- 
nm,  measured  upon  the  equator  according  to  the  order  of 
the  signs,  in  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds,  is  the  right 
ascension  in  space  [see  Anolb]  of  the  star.  The  same 
turned  into  time  [see  Anolr]  is  the  right  ascension  in 
time,  and  indicates  the  interval  which  elapses  between  the 
times  when  the  equinox  and  star  severally  come  on  the 
meridian.  The  whole  time  which  a  star  takes  to  eomplete 
its  diurnal  revolution,  or  the  siderecU  day  [see  Day],  it 
must  be  recollected,  is  not  the  common  solar  dav,  but  about 
four  minutes  shorter. 

The  old  term  obliqtte  (ucension  is  an  extension  of  the 
right  ascennony  as  derived  from  our  first  illustratbn,  to  the 
oblique  sphere,  in  which  one  pole  is  above  the  horizon,  and 
the  other  below.  Let  P  be  the  north  pole,  Z  the  zenith, 
£  Q  the  equator,  Q  the  vernal  equinox.  Let  A  be  a 
star  at  its  rising,  and  T  the  point  of  the  equator  which 
comes  to  the  meridian  with  it  (and  would  rise  with  it  to  a 
person  at  the  equator).  In  the  latitude  represented  in  the 
figure j  £  is  the  point  of  the  equator  which  rises  with  it,  and 
Q  £  is  what  used  to  be  called  the  oblique  ascension :  the  right 
ascension  is  Q  T ;  and  T  £,  the  difference  between  the  oblique 
and  the  right  ascension,  was  called  the  aecemioftal  difference, 


but  was  principally  applied  to  the  sun,  because  when  turned 
into  time,  it  shows  the  time  before  or  attei  six  o'cloi  k,  of 
sunrise.  The  ascensional  difference  is  found  by  the  Al- 
lowing formula. 

Sin.  asc.  diff.=ten.  latitude  x  tan.  star's  declination. 
When  the  star's  declination  is  north,  from  the  right  ascen- 
sion take  the  ascensional  difference;  when  south,  to  the 
right  ascension  add  the  ascensional  difference :  the  resuJt 
is  the  oblique  ascension.  > 

For  the  method  of  determining  the  right  ascensions  of  the 
stars,  see  Transit  Instrument,  Equinox. 

ASCENSION  DAY,  a  festival  of  the  Christian  church, 
on  which  the  ascension  of  Our  Lord  is  believed  by  some 
authors  to  have  been  celebrated  firom  the  very  first  centiuy 
of  the  Christian  ssra.  It  has  been  held  for  ages  on  the 
Thursday  next  but  one  preceding  Whit-sunday.  (See 
Brady*8  Clavie  Calendatia,  vol.  i.  p.  357.)  It  is  also  called 
Holy  Thursday,  a  name  by  which  it  has  been  known  in  this 
country  at  least  as  fiu-  back  as  the  time  of  King  Alfred,  in 
whose  laws  it  occurs.  On  (onchal^an  ^unjicjbaej  (or  the  holy 
Thursday). 

It  was  on  this  day,  or  on  one  of  the  three  days  which  im- 
mediatdv  preceded  it,  and  which  were  considered  as  days  of 
preparation  for  it,  that  in  antient  times  the  minister  of  every 
parish,  accompanied  by  his  churchwardens  and  parishioners, 
was  accustomed  to  go  round  the  limits  of  his  district,  to  de- 
precate the  vengeance  of  Grod,  to  beg  a  blessing  on  the  fruitit 
6f  the  field,  and  to  preserve  the  rights  and  boundaries  of  the 
parish.  The  week  in  which  Ascension  Daf  occurs  is  usually 
called  Rogation  Week,  from  the  Rogations  or  Litenies 
which  were  used  in  the  perambulations.  The  Anslo-Saxona 
called  the  days  of  this  week  Xnxxi  t>a|^x  Cv&lkinedays)«  from 
the  perambulations  which  were  made.  In  Lonaon  such 
parochial  processions  are  still  observed  on  Ascension  Day 
itself. 

Pennant,  in  his  Tour  from  Chester  to  London,  p.  30,  tells 
us  that  on  Ascension  Day  the  old  inhabitants  of  Nantwich 
piously  sang  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  for  the  blessing  of  the 
Brine.  A  very  antient  pit,  caUed  toe  Old  Brine,  was  also 
held  in  great  veneration,  and,  till  within  these  few  years,  was 
annually,  on  that  festival,  bedecked  irith  boughs,  tlowen, 
and  garlands,  and  was  encircled  by  a  jovial  band  of  young 
people,  celebrating  the  day  with  song  and  dance. 

It  was  upon  Ascension  Day,  too,  that  the  Doge  or  chief 
magistrate  of  Venice  was  formerly  accustomed,  by  throwing 
a  gold  ring  into  its  bosom,  annually  to  espouse  the  Adriatic 
Sea ;  usin^  the  words  *  Desponsamus  te.  Mare,  in  signum  per- 
petui  dominii.' — We  espouse  thee,  O  Sea,  in  testimony  of  our 
perpetual  dominion  over  thee. — This  practice,  which  is  stud 
to  have  originated  in  a  grant  from  Pope  Alexander  III:  to 
the  Venetians,  of  power  over  the  Adriatic  Ocean  as  a  roan 
has  power  over  his  wife,  ceased  only  with  the  go\'emment 
of  the  Doges. 

ASCENSION  ISLAND  lies  in  the  south  Atlantic, 
between  Africa  and  Brazil ;  the  nearest  land  is  the  island 
of  St.  Matthew,  520  miles  to  the  N.E.  It  is  685  miles 
to  the  N.W.  of  St  Helena,  and  1450  from  the  coast  of 
AfHca.^  Its  form  is  an  oval,  seven  miles  and  a  half  long,  and 
six  wide.  Like  all  the  inlands  in  the  Atlantic,  it  is  of  volcanic 
origin,  presenting  a  surface  of  rugged  conical  hills,  of  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  lava,  /rom  200  to  300  feet  in  height,  some  of 
them  with  perfect  craters.  At  the  eastern  part  of  the  island 
is  a  double-peaked  mountain  of  gritty  tufaceous  limestone, 
which  rises  to  the  height  of  28 18  feet,  and  fit>m  its  compara- 
tively verdant  appearance  has  obtained  the  name  of  Green 
Mountain.  The  whole  island  is  of  a  naked,  desolate  cha- 
racter, with  a  vast  quantity  of  rocks  lying  upon  each  other 
in  a  very  irregular  way,  with  great  chasms  between  them, 
and  strewed  with  scoris,  pumice,  and  other  volcanic  sub- 
stances, so  that  one  might  as  well  walk  over  broken  elas« 
bottles.   The  sea-coast  is  alternately  of  a  black  nitrous  Istb, 
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and  of  white  beaches,  fonned  by  the  pYilverization  of  ooral 
and  shells,  with  calcined  stones  as  light  as4ust.  There  are, 
however,  about  the  middle  of  the  island,  between  the  hills, 
several  little  plains  divided  into  small  spaces,  and-so  remark- 
ably distributed  as  to  appear  like  parcels  of  land  cleared  of 
stones,  and  separated,  by  walls. 

The  island  was  discovered  by  Joao  de  Nova  Gralego  in  1 501, 
and  is  said  to  derive  its  present  name  fh>m  having  been  seen 
on  Ascension  Day.  It  was  then  entirely  barren  and  unin- 
habited ;  not  a  shrub  was  seen ;  and  the  only  vegetation  which 
it  produced  was  some  coarse  grasses,  ferns,  purslain,  a  species 
of  convolvulus,  and  a  milkthistle.  There  were  goats,  rats, 
mice,  land  crabs,  and  some  few  insects  on  the  island.  It  was 
also  much  frequented  by  sea-fowl,  such  as  the  frigate  and 
tropic  birds,  tern,  boobies,  and  gannet,  with  whose  nests  the 
lower  part  of  the  island  was  covered ;  being  hitherto  undis- 
turbed by  man,  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  knocked  down 
with  sticks,  or  even  laid  hold  of  while  sitting  on  their  eggs. 
Turtle  were  found  in  great  abundance,  and  3ie  bay  afforded 
a  plentiful  supply  of  fish— cavalies,  old  wives,  conger-eels, 
and  rock-cod,  in  consequence  of  which  the  island  was  much 
frequented  by  homeward-bound  vessels  irom  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  the  East  Indies ;  it  was  also  a  great  resort 
for  smuggling  vessels  from  our  American  colonies,  who 
used  to  meet  the  Indiamen  here  on  their  return  home.  It 
was  long  supposed  to  be  without  anjr  stream  or  spring  of 
f^h  water  whatever ;  but  small  springs  have  since  Men 
discovered,  and  have  obtained  the  name  of  Dampier  s 
Sprinffs,  from  that  celebrated  navigator  having  been  cast 
away  here  on  his  return  from  New  Holland. 

In  1815,  during  the  confinement  of  Napoleon  at  St.  He- 
lena, the  British  government  took  possession  of  Ascen- 
sion as  a  military  station,  and  maintained  on  it  a  gar- 
rison, consisting  of  a  naval  lieutenant  as  governor,  with 
sixty  officers,  seamen,  and  marines,  who  fortified  the 
island  with  seventeen  guns,  the  greater  number  at  English 
Road,  where  they  erected  barracks  and  storehouses  of 
the  compact  lava  (the  pulverized  coral  on  the  beach  form- 
ing exoellent  cement),  and  contrived  to  cultivate  small  gar- 
dens, and  rear  some  live  stock.  A  look-out  station  was 
established  on  Green  Mountain,  where  a  small  spring  was 
discovered  which  soon  yielded  an  average  daily  supply  of 
about  140  gallons. 

In  1821,  the  establishment  was  changed  to  a  major  of 
marines,  as  governor,  with  a  staff  of  officers  and  a  party  of 
about  200  privates,  most  of  whom  were  artificers  and  labour- 
ers, with  a  number  of  Uberated  Afiricans.  From  the  atten- 
tion ani  exertion  of  the  garrison,  the  island  is  now  in  a  state 
of  progressive  improvement  as  to  its  resources,  natural  and 
artificial.  Roads  have  been  made  and  iron  pipes  laid  down 
to  convey  the  water  from  the  springs  (an  operation  that 
used  to  be  performed  by  asses  and  mules)  to  the  fort,  near 
which  a  lai^  tank  has  been  excavated,  capable  of  contain- 
ing 1700  tuns,  by  which  it  is  hoped  that  a  supply  of  water 
may  always  be  obtained  sufficient  for  a  squadron.  Pastu- 
rage is  rapidly  making  its  appearance ;  there  is  a  moderate 
supply  of  catUe  and  sheep,  which,  with  turkeys,  guinea-fowl, 
and  almost  every  description  of  live  stock,  thrive  well ;  geese 
and  ducks,  however,  succeed  but  indifferently,  owing  to  the 
want  of  fresh-water  streams  and  pools.  The  wild  goats,  to 
the  number  of  about  600,  are  allowed  to  wander  in  herds, 
feeding  on  the  herbage  they  can  procure,  amongst  which 
are  some  aromatic  herbs  which  give  a  peculiarly  fine  fla- 
vour to  the  mutton.  During  the  season,  which  is  between 
February  and  July,  when  the  turtle  come  ashore  for  the 
purpose  of  depositing  their  eggs,  parties  are  stationed  on 
the  beach  to  turn  as  many  as  are  likely  to  be  required  before 
the  next  season,  which  are  afterwards  kept  in  a  large  salt- 
water pond  to  be  taken  out  at  pleasure.  Their  general 
weight  is  from  400  to  700  pounds. 

In  order  to  destroy  the  rats  with  which  the  island  was 
overrun,  a  number  of  cats  were  introduced,  which,  however, 
multiplying  and  becoming  wild,  proved  very  destructive  to 
the  young  fowls  and  rabbits,  so  that  the  garrison  have  been 
compelled  to  call  to  their  assistance  a  colony  of  bull-terriers 
to  wage  war  on  their  combined  enemies  of  the  feline  tribe. 
Guinea-fowl  are  very  abundant,  partridges,  pigeons,  and 
rabbits,  from  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  with  other  species 
of  game,  have  been  imported,  and  the  horse  has  lately 
been  added  to  the  list  of  their  useful  and  domestic  ani- 
'mals. 

On  the  Green  Mountain,  above  the  hei$;ht  of  2000  feet, 
all  sterility  ceases ;  the  soil  is  a  rich  mould,  yielding  sweet 


potatoes.  Cape  gooseberries,  onions,  carrots,  peas*  beans 
cabbages,  radishes,  and  in  short,  almost  every  species  of 
esculent  vegetables;  there  are  at  present  upwards  of 
seven tv  acres  under  cultivation.  In  the  valleys  also,  wheie 
the  soil  offers  any  prospect  of  success,  8pots  are  set  apart  for 
the  cultivation  of  vegetables.  Several  kinds  of  fruit  have 
been  successfully  tried,  and  thus  an  island  which  was  once 
a  desert  cinder,  now  yields  most  useful  vegetable  pro- 
ductions ;  and  as  the  climate  is  exceedingly  healthy,  it  is 
obvious  that  this  establishment  will  repay  the  liberal  atten- 
tion that  has  been  bestowed  upon  it  by  affording  an  eligible 
rendezvous  and  dep6t  of  stores  and  provisions  for  any 
squadron  destined  either  for  the  coast  of  Africa  or  Brazil. 
Including  civil  officers,  the  expense  of  the  establishment  is 
10,400/.  per  annum. 

The  anchorage,  though  an  open  bay,  is  perfectly  safe, 
and  the  island  is  nevelr  visited  by  gales  of  wina,  but  a  heavy 
surf  rolls  on  the  beach,  which  sometimes  interrupts  the  com- 
munication with  the  shore  for  days  together.  There  is  no 
regular  tide,  and  the  rise  and  fall  is  very  tritiing.  On 
Green  Mountain  the  annual  range  of  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter is  from  58°  to  82°. 

The  fort  is  in  7°  56'  N.  lat.,  14°  24°  W.  long.  (Purdy's 
Atlantic  Memoir,  and  various  sources.) 

ASCETICS  (dcnciyrat),  a  term  applied  to  the  pugilists, 
wrestlers,  and  other  athletce,  among  tne  antient  Greeks,  who 
prepared  themselves  by  abstinence  for  their  combats;  sub- 
sequently, the  term  was  extended  to  all  those  who  practised 
the  severity  of  virtue.  The  exercise  of  severe  virtue  among 
the  Pythagorean  and  Stoic  philosophers  was  called  ottrKiime, 
askests :  it  consisted  in  chastity,  pK>verty,  watchings,  fasts, 
and  retirement  The  ascetics  seem  to  have  had  an  Eastern 
origin.  The  Brachmans,  Grermani  or  Sarmani,  Samaneei, 
Hylobii  or  Allobii,  Gymnosophistse  in  Asia,  and  other  sects  in 
East- Africa,  were  antics,  who  like  the  present  Sanyasseans, 
Talapoins,  and  Bonzes,  in  eastern  Asia,  exercised  their  inge- 
nuity in  devising  new  methods  of  self-torture.  For  the  Jew- 
ish ascetics,  see  the  articles  Nasirbans,  Essbnbs.  Accord- 
ing to  Eusebius  {Hist.  Ecdes,  ii.  c.  23),  James  the  Just,  the 
brother  of  Jesus,  was  an  ascetic  at  Jerusalem  before  the 
destruction  of  that  city.  The  Christians  were  in  the  earlier 
centuries  more  distinguished  by  their  purity  of  morals  than 
by  ascetic  austerities.  In  the  second  century,  the  Christians 
began  to  distinguish  between  the  commands  given  to  aJl 
believers  and  the  evangelical  advice  which  they  supposed  to 
be  applicable  to  those  only  who  aimed  at  the  higher  sanctity 
of  ascetics.  The  Christian  ascetics  were  dividwi  into  absti- 
nentei,  or  those  who  abstained  from  wine,  meat,  and  agree- 
able food,  and  continentes,  or  those  who,  abstaining  from 
matrimony  also,  were  considered  to  attain  to  a  higher  de- 
gree of  sanctity.  Many  laynien  as  well  as  ecclesiastics  were 
ascetics  in  the  first  centuries  of  our  eera,  without  retiring 
on  that  account  from  the  business  and  bustle  of  life.  Some 
of  them  wore  the  pallium  philosophicum,  or  the  philosophic 
mantle,  and  were  therefore  called  Christian  philosophers, 
and  formed  thus  the  transition  link  to  the  life  of  hermits 
and  monks,  which  was  rc^rulated  in  the  fourth  century. 
[See  Hbrmits,  Monks.]  (Du  Fresno  Glossarittm  Medice  et 
iMmce  LatinitatiSf  &c.  v.  *A<rKi}ra/ ;  Mosheim,  De  Rebiu 
Christ,  ante  Const,  M.  p.  31l,&c.;  Deiling,  Observationes, 
t.  iii.  p.  646,  &c.  De  Vet.  Ascetis ;  Plato,  De  BepubL,  I.  iii. 
p.  297,  ed.  Bip.  tom.  vi. ;  Plutarchi  Lycurgus;  Epictct  Dis- 
sert. I.  iii.  c.  12,  on  Askesis;  Grorres,  Mytheneeschichte  der 
Asiatischen  Welt,  i.  p.  138,  seq.  170,  192;  Petri  in  Ersch 
und  Orubers  Enq/clop.;  Neanders  Kirchen-Geschichte, 
b.  i.  abth.  2 ;  Zimmerman n  on  Solitude,  pt.  ii.  chap.  3,  On 
the  religious  retirement  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Christian 
Church,  &c. ;  Bryant's  Mythology,  vols.  4  and  5  of  the  8vo.) 

ASCHAFFENBURG^  a  principality,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Main,  and  in  the  western  part  of  central  Germany  :  it  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Electorate  of  Hesse,  on  the  W. 
and  S.  by  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  and  on  the  E.  by  the 
Bavarian  dominions,  of  which  it  forms  at  present  a  portion, 
included  in  the  circle  of  the  Lower  Main.  It  is  357  square 
miles  in  superficial  extent,  and,  before  the  French  revolu- 
tion, belonged  to  the  Electorate  of  Mentz.  In  1803  it 
was  made  over  to  Archbishop  Charles  of  Dalberg,  ephemeral 
Arch-Chancellor  elect  under  Napoleon ;  three  years  after- 
wards it  was  annexed  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Frankfort ; 
and  in  1814  it  was  transferred  to  Bavaria,  by  virtue  of  the 
treaty  concluded  on  the  19th  of  June  between  that  power 
and  Austria,  and  in  exchange  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
territory  of  Salzburg,  and  some  minor  dependencies.    The 
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noble  forests  of  the  SpessaH  and  Odenwftld  occupy  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  eastern  surfkce  of  this  principality :  the 
fbrmer  alone  is  nearly  scYenty  miles  in  length,  and  occupies 
an  area  of  672  square  miles,  between  the  most  northern 
limit  of  Aschaffenburtt  and  the  territory  of  WCirzburg :  the 
elevated  ridge  on  which  the  forest  stands  is  a  subsidiary  ran^e 
of  the  Rhetian  Alps,  and  is  rich  in  copper,  cobalt,  arsenic, 
lead,  and  iron.  Tne  Geyersber^  (or  Vulture's  Mount)  near 
Rohrbrunn,  which  has  an  elevation  of  1873  feet,  is  the  high- 
est point  in  the  Spessart.  The  district  of  Aschalfenbui;g,  in 
the  Bavarian  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  which  includes  the 
town,  contains  sixty  and  a  half  square  miles,  extends  on 
both  sides  of  the  Mam,  and  has  a  population  of  about 
13,000  souls. 

Upon  an  eminence^  forming  the  termination  of  a 
western  declivity  of  the  Spessait  chain,  and  on  the 
right  bank  of  tliat  river,  in  one  of  the  most  dehghtful 
sites  which  can  be  imagined,  stands  the  town  of  Aschaffen- 
burg,  whose  municipal  existence  dates  from  the  eighth  cen- 
tury at  least.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  on  all  sides  but  that 
towards  the  river,  is  irregularly  built,  and  the  streets  are 
mostly  narrow,  steep,  and  crooked.  The  pndc  of  its  inha- 
bitants is  the  Johannisburg,  a  handsome  palace,  forming 
a  large  and  regular  square,  with  towers  to  each  face;  it 
crowns  the  highest  ground  in  the  town,  lies  close  upon 
the  banks  of  the  M^»  and  was  erected  by  tbe  elector 
of  Mentz  between  the  years  1605  and  1G14.  He  and  his 
successors  used  it  as  their  hunting-scat,  and  it  is  still  the 
occasional  residence  of  the  crown-prince  of  Bavaria.  At- 
tached to  it  are  a  library,  picture-gallery,  cabinet  of  engrav- 
ings, collection  of  ecclesiastical  rarities  brought  from  the 
old  collegiate  church,  besides  an  interesting  series  of  models 
in  'cork  of  antient  temples  and  ruins*  Tbe  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  palace  abounds  in  picturesque  scenery,  and 
an  orangery  and  botanic  garden  adjoin  its  beautiful  grounds. 
The  old  Gothic  collocate  church,  which  contain^  the  tombs 
of  its  princely  proprietors,  and  particularly  that  of  Otho 
duke  of  Bavaria,  who  founded  it,  the  massive  buildings  of 
the  antient  university,  the  former  mansion  of  the  Teutonic 
order,  and  the  town-hall,  are  all  deserving  of  inspection. 
There  are  also  a  lyceum,  gymnasium,  ecclesiastical  semi- 
nary, an  institution  for  the  education  of  females  conducted 
by  the  English  sisterhood,  and  a  school  of  design  and  mo- 
delling in  the  town.  Aschaffenburg  is  celebrated  for  its 
manuracture  of  coloured  papers,  and  carries  on  a  considerable 
traffic  in  timber,  tobacco,  perfumery,  wine,  and  other  articles 
of  luxury.  The  asylum  for  the  indigent  is  well  organized, 
and  has  separate  accommodation  for  the  infirm  and  orphans, 
a  hospital,  house  of  industry,  &c.  Ascbaffenburg  contains 
nearly  900  houses,  and  has  eight  churches,  and  6700  inha- 
bitants. It  lies  (according  to  Stein)  in  SO'*  1'  29^'  N.  lat., 
and  9''  7'  E.  long.,  25  miles  S.  E.  6f  Frankfort 

ASCHAM,  ROGER,  was  bom  in  1515,  at  Kirby  Wiske, 
near  North  AUerton,  in  Yorkshire.  His  father  was  house- 
steward  in  the  family  of  Scroope,  and  his  mother,  whose 
maiden-name  is  not  recorded,  is  said  to  have  been  allied  to 
many  considerable  families.  Roger,  their  third  son,  having 
passed  his  first  years  under  the  care  of  his  parents,  was 
adopted  into  the  family  of  Sir  Anthony  Wingfield,  who 
committed  his  education,  with  that  of  his  own  sons,  to  a 
domestic  tutor  of  the  name  of  Bond ;  and  afterwards»  in 
1530,  placed  him  at  St  John^s  College,  Cambridge,  then 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  the  University. 

The  destruction  of  the  Constantinopolitan  empire  had, 
previous  to  this  time,  dispersed  ths  Greeks  and  tneir  lan- 
guage through  Europe,  though  undoubtedly  Greek  was 
known  by  a  fsw  individuals  in  western  Europe  long  before 
this  time.  But  Greek  now  began  to  be  taught  in  Uie  Uni- 
versities, and  more  especially  at  Cambridge,  where  a  taste 
for  this  study  had  been  raised  by  Cheke  and  Smith.  Im- 
mediately upon  his  admission  into  college,  Ascham  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of*  that  language ;  and,  when  he  had 
arrived  at  some  proficiency,  with  a  view  to  quicken  his  im- 

Srovement,  is  stated  to  have  read  lectures  in  it,  while  yet  a 
oy,  to  other  boys  who  were  desirous  of  instruction. 
Ascham  took  his  bachelor  s  degree  in  the  month  of 
Februanr.  1534,  and  on  the  23d  of  March  foUowing  was 
chosen  fellow  of  his  college  j  which  election,  says  Dr.  John- 
son, he  considered  as  a  second  burth,  because  it  relieved 
him  from  the  necessity  of  longer  dependence  on  the  bounty 
of  Sir  Anthony  Wingfield,  for  whom  he  always  retained  a 
grateful  and  affectionate  remembrance. 
In  Wingfield's  family,  Ascham  had  been  educated  in  the 


doctrines  of  the  Romish  church ;  but  new  learning  and  new 
tenets  of  religion  were  gaining  ground ;  he  entert^  into  tlie 
controversies  of  the  day,  and  gradually  became  a  Protestant. 
Nor  did  his  love  ibr  an  academic  life  confine  him  to  its 
severer  studies  only.  He  was  eminent  for  other  accom- 
plishments. He  had  learned  to  pluy  on  musical  instru- 
ments, and  was  one  of  the  few  who  excelled  in  the  mecha- 
nical art  of  writing ;  an  art  at  that  time  highly  valued,  and 
the  cultivation  of  which,  as  an  adjunct  to  his  learning,  had 
an  influence  upon  his  future  fortune. 

He  became  M.A.  in  1537,  in  his  twenty-first  year;  and 
then,  if  not  before,  commenced  tutor.  Many  of  his  tchcdars 
rose  to  eminence,  and  one  of  them,  of  the  name  of  Wil- 
liam Grindal,  was  made  master  of  languages  to  the  Lady 
Elizabeth. 

As  yet,  it  appears,  there  was  no  estabhshed  lecturer  in 
Greek  at  Cambridge :  the  University  therefore  appomtsd 
Ascham  to  read  in  the  public  schools,  and  paid  him  nom  the 
public  purse  an  honorary  stipend;  but  a  lecture  being 
founded  by  Henr^  VIII.,  Ascham  quitted  the  schools,  and 
returned  to  explain  Greek  authors  in  his  own  callege.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  restored  the  pronunciation  of  Qr^ek  to 
our  own  modem  mode  of  utterance. 

To  divert  himself  after  the  fatij^ucs  of  study,  his  favourite 
amusement  was  archery ;  in  which  he  spent  or  (according 
to  some  who  censured  him)  lost  much  time.  They  posaiUy 
thought  it  an  amusement  of  bad  example  in  a  place  of  edu- 
cation. To  free  himself  from  this  censure,  he  wrote  a  small 
treatise,  in  which  the  praise  and  precepts  of  archery  are 
joined,  entitled  Toccopnilus,  published  in  1544,  and  dedi- 
cated to  King  Henry  VIII.,  for  which  the  king»  at  the 
suggestion  of  Sir  William  Paget,  rewarded  him  with  a  pen- 
sion of  ten  pounds  a-year,  a  sum  at  that  time  of  coiine 
worth  more  than  at  present. 

Ascham,  with  this  allowance  and  the  enjoyment  of  his 
fellowship,  must  have  been  at  least  easv  in  his  circum- 
stances. The  same  year  that  he  published  his  book  be 
was  chosen  University  Orator,  in  wtiich  office  he  wrote  all 
the  University  letters  to  the  king,  and  to  the  great  men  at 
court  About  this  time  too  it  appears  be  was  emploved  in 
teaching  many  illustrious  persons  to  write  a  fair  hano,  and, 
among  others.  Prince  Edwftrd,  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  and  the 
two  brothers,  Henry  and  Charles,  dukes  of  Suffolk. 

In  1548,  upon  GrindaVs  death,  Ascham  was  called  to 
court,  to  instruct  the  Lady  Elizabeth  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  learned  languages,  a  duty  which  he  discharged 
for  two  years,  with  great  reputation  to  himself,  and  much 
satisfaction  to  his  illustrious  pupil;  butatlengUi,on  account 
of  some  ill-judged  and  ill-founded  whispers,  Ascham  took 
such  a  distaste  to  some  persons  in  the  Laidy  Elizabeth's 
family,  that  he  left  her  a  little  abruptly.  Dr.  Johnson  says, 
'  Of  tnis  precipitation  he  long  repented ;  and  as  thoee  who 
are  not  accustomed  to  disrespect  cannot  easily  forgive  it, 
he  probably  felt  the  effects  of  his  imprudence  to  his  death/ 
Chalmers  savs  '  he  took  great  and  not  unsuccessful  pains 
to  be  restorea  to  her  good  graces.* 

On  returning  to  uie  University  he  resumed  his  studios 
and  the  discharge  of  his  office  as  public  orator.  His  pension 
had  ceased  upon  the  death  of  Henry  VIU.,  but  it  was  re- 
stored by  King  Edward  VI.  Other  pecuniary  assistanoe 
also  reached  him  from  lovers  of  learning,  and  ho  bad  a 
small  pension  fi'om  Archbishop  Lee. 

In  tne  summer  of  1550  he  took  a  journey  into  Yorkshire 
to  see  his  native  place  and  old  acquaintance,  where  bo  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  court  acquainting  him  that  he  was 
appointed  secretary  to  Sir  Richard  Morysine,  then  going 
ambassador  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  In  his  return  to 
London,  he  paid  that  memorable  visit  to  the  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  at  her  father's  house  at  Broadgate  in  Leicestershire, 
where  he  found  her  reading  the  *  Phsedon'  of  Plato  in  Greek ; 
an  interview,  the  particulars  of  which  he  has  affsctingly  do- 
tailed  in  his  Schole-maaier, 

On  the  20tli  of  September  following,  he  embarked  with 
Sir  Wilham  Morysine  for  Germany,  where  he  remained 
three  years,  and  wandered  over  a  great  part  of  that  oountryi 
making  observations  upon  all  that  appeared  deserring  of  lus 
notice.  He  made  a  short  excursion  into  Italy,  and  men- 
tions, in  his  *  Schole-inaster,'  with  great  severity  the  rkm 
of  Venice.  Dr.  Johnson  says  '  he  was  desirous  of  viftitinff 
Trent  while  the  council  were  sitting ;  but  the  scantiness  off 
his  purse  defeated  his  curiosity.'  While  ho  was  alffosd, 
Ascham  wrote  a  short  but  curious  tract,  entitled  '  A  R^ 
port  and  Discourse  of  the  Afl^eures  in  Germany/  in  whkb* 
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lays  Dr.  Jolmson,  'lie  describes  tbe  dispositions  and 
interests  of  the  German  princes  like  a  man  inquisitive  and 
judicious*  and  recounts  many  particularities,  which  are  lost 
in  the  mass  of  general  history,  in  a  style  which  to  the  ears 
of  that  affe  was  undoubtedly  mellifluous,  and  which  is  now 
a  very  valuable  speeimen  of  genuine  English/ 

He  was  of  fipreat  use  to  the  ambassador,  not  only  in  the 
management  of  public  business,  but  in  the  direction  of  his 
private  studies,  which  were  for  the  most  part  in  the  Greek 
language.  For  four  days  in  the  week  he  explained  three 
or  four  pages  of  Herodotus  every  morning,  and  more  than 
two  hundred  verses  of  Sophocles  or  Eunpidei  every  after- 
noon. He  read  with  him  Ukewise  some  of  the  orations  of 
Demosthenes.  On  the  other  three,  he  copied  the  letters 
which  the  ambassador  sent  to  England ;  and  in  the  night 
filled  up  his  diary,  digested  his  remarks,  and  wrote  his  own 
private  letters—many  to  his  college— which  showed  that,  in 
spite  of  .the  advantages  of  novelty  and  station,  he  sighed 
for  his  return  to  academical  retirement 

WhUe  thus  employed,  his  friends  in  England,  in  1552, 
procured  for  him  the  post  of  Latin  secretary  to  King 
Edward :  but  the  King,  in  a  short  time,  died ;  Morysine 
was  recalled ;  and  Ascham,  who  came  back  with  him,  once 
more  retreated  to  his  fellowship.  He  had,  however,  better 
fortune  than  he  expected.  I»rd  Paget  recommended  him 
to  the  notice  of  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and,  though 
a  protestant,  his  pension  was  doubled ;  and  he  was  again 
instated  in  the  office  of  Latin  secretary,  retaining  at  the 
same  time  his  fellowship,  and  his  post  of  public  orator. 
Soon  after  his  re- admission  to  the  oface  of  Latin  secretary, 
be  is  said  to  have  given  an  extraordinary  specimen  of 
abilities  and  diUgenoe,  by  composing  and  transcribing,  with 
his  usual  elegance,  in  three  days,  forhr-seven  letters  to 
princes  and  personages  of  whom  cardinals  were  the  lowest 
He  was  patronised  at  this  time  by  Cardinal  Pole,  who, 
though  he  wrote  elegant  Latin  himself,  sometimes  made 
use  of  Mr.  Ascham*s  pen. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  1554,  Ascham  married  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Howe,  a  lady  of  good  family,  who,  Chalmers  says, 
brought  him  a  considerable  fortune ;  and  of  whom  he  has 

S'ven  an  excellent  character  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his 
lend  Sturmius. 

On  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  in  1558,  having  previously 
been  reconciled  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  now  Queen,  he  was 
immediately  distinguished  by  her;  and  from  this  time, 
until  bis  death,  he  was  constantly  at  court,  fully  employed 
in  his  two  offices,  one  of  secretary  for  the  Latin  tongue,  and 
the  other  of  tutor  to  her  Majesty  in  the  learned  languages, 
reading  some  hours  with  her  every  day. 

In  1559,  Queen  Elizabeth  gave  him  the  prebend  of 
Westwang  in  the  church  of  York.  This  appears  to  have 
been  his  only  preferment  in  addition  to  his  places.  In 
1563,  he  was  mvited  by  Sir  Richard  Sackville  to  write 
'  The  SchooUnaster,*  a  treatise  on  education,  upon  an  ocx;a- 
sion  which  he  relates  in  the  beginning  of  the  book.  This 
work*  though  begun  with  alacrity,  in  hopes  of  a  consider- 
able reward,  was  interrupted  bv  the  death  of  the  patron, 
in  1566,  and  afterwards  sorrownilly  and  slowly  finished,  in 
the  gloom  of  disappointment  under  the  pressure  of  distress. 
But  of  the  author's  disinclination  or  dejection,  there  can  be 
.found  no  tokens  in  the  work,  which  is  conceived  with  great 
viigour,  and  finished  with  great  acciuracy ;  and  perhaps,  says 
Dr.  Johnson,  contains  the  best  advice  that  was  ever  given 
for  the  study  of  languages.  This  treatise  he  completed, 
but  did  not  publish.  It  lay  unseen  in  his  study,  and  was 
at  last  viedicated  to  Sir  William  Cecil  by  his  widow  in 
1571.  Some  account  of  this  work  of  Ascham's,  and  of  hit 
mode  of  teaching  languages,  is  given  by  Mr.  John  Taylor, 
in  his  Essay  on  a  System  of  Classical  Instruction,  London, 
1829. 

Some  time  bs^fore  his  death,  Ascham  was  seized  by  a 
hectic  disease,  tho  most  afflictive  symptom  of  which  was 
want  of  sleep.  It  was  increased  by  night-studies,  when 
trying  to  complete  d  Latin  poem  which  he  designed  to 
present  to  the  Queen  on  the  new  year ;  but  on  the  23d  of 
December  preeeding,  h'e  was  attacked  by  an  aguish  dis- 
temper, under  which  he  JLingered  only  seven  days,  and  died 
Dec.  30, 1568.  He  was  interred,  on  the  4th  of  January 
following,  in  the  church  of  ^t  Sepulchre,  by  Newgate. 

Althou^  his  wife  is  said  vo  have  brought  a  fortune  to 
Ascham,  it  is  evident  that  he  died  in  indiflbrent  circum- 
ttaneea,  leaving,  as  she  expresses  .it  in  the  dedication  of  *  The 
Gkhoohnaster/  '  a  widow  and  a  gVMt  ••rt  of  orphaos^* 


There  seems  reason  to  believe  that  Ascham  was  improvi* 
dent.  One  of  his  failings  is  recorded  to  have  been  a  propen- 
sity to  dice  and  cockfighting.  As  a  scholar  and  a  man,  how- 
ever, he  died  universally  lamented  ;  and  Grant  who  wrote 
his  life,  says,  that  when  Queen  Bhzabeth  heard  the  news  of 
his  death,  she  exclaimed  *  she  would  rather  have  thrown  ten 
thousand  nounds  into  the  sea,  than  have  lost  her  Ascham.* 
The  onlv  works  which  Ascham  himself  published  were 
1.  Toxophtlus,  the  Schole  qf  Shootings,  4to.  Lend.  1545  ; 
repr.  4to.  Lend.  1571;  4to.  Lend.  1689,  with  a  pref.  by 
J.  Walters;  12mo.  Wrexham,  1788.  «.  A  Report  and 
Discourse  cf  the  AffHres  and  State  qf  Germany  atid  the 
Emperour  Charles  his  Court,  4to.  Lend.,  J.  Day.  After 
his  death  were  printed,  3.  The  Scholemoiter,  or  plaine  and 
perftte  way  qf  teaching  Children,  to  vnderstand,  torite,  and 
speake  the  Latin  tong,  4to.  Lond.  1571  :  repr.  4to.  Lend. 
1589 ;  revised  by  James  Upton,  8vo.  Lond.  1711  and  1743. 

4.  Apologia  Doct,  Viri.  R,  A.  pro  Cctna  Dominica  contra 
Missam  et  ejus  prestigias ;  tit  Academia  olim  Cantabri- 
giensi  exercitationis  gratid  inchoata,  &c.,  8vo.  Lond.  1577. 

5.  Familiarwn  Spistolarum  Ubri  tres ;  adcUta  sunt  patwa 
qtuedam  Rogeri  Asohami  Poemata  ;  omnia  ooUecta  operd  et 
studio  B.  O.  Atffecta  in  fine  ejusdem  B.  Q.  Oratio  de  Vita 
et  Obitu  Rogeri  Aschanu,  et  tpus  dictionis  elegantia,  12mo. 
Lond.  1576,  1577,  1578,  1590;  Hanau,  1602,  1610.  Col. 
AUob.  1611 ;  the  last  and  best  edit  (with  the  omission  of 
the  Poems)  by  W.  Ebtob,  8vo.  Oxf  1 703.  Ascham's  English 
works  were  published  by  the  Rev.  James  Bennet  4to.  Lond. 
1767,  with  a  Life  of  Ascham  prefixed  by  Dr.  Johnson ;  repr. 
8vo.  Lond.  1815.    A  few  of  Ascham's  original  Letters  are 

£  reserved  among  the  Lansdowhe  Manuscripts  in  the  British 
luseum.  (See  the  Latin  Lifo  of  Ascham,  subjoined  to  the 
difierent  editions  of  his  Lstters,  by  Edw.  Grant  Master  of 
Westminster  School,  the  ground-work  of  all  the  biographies 
of  Ascham ;  Johnson's  life ;  $trype*s  Cranmer ;  Biogr.  Bnt.) 
ASCHERSLEBEN,  a  circle  in  the  south-eastern  part  of 
the  Prussian  province  of  Magdeburg,  containing  168^  square 
miles,  and,  according  to  the  census  of  1831,  41,059  inhabi- 
tants. It  possessed  at  that  time  2%M  horses,  6036  head 
of  homed  cattle,  and  67,129  sheep  and  goats.  Quedlinburg 
is  its  oapitaL  It  is  an  unoomraonly  fertile  tract  of  level 
country,  and  raises  large  quantities  of  corn,  fiax,  and  rape- 
seed.  Aschersleben  was  part  of  the  bishopric  of  Halberstadt, 
which  was  secularized  in  1648,  and  fell  to  the  share  of  Bran- 
denburg. Between  the  years  1807  and  1813  it  was  incor- 
porated with  the  short-lived  kin^om  of  Westphalia. 

The  town  of  this  name  lies  within  the  circle,  close  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Wipper  and  Eine,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  last-mentioned  river :  51°;46'  N.  lat.,  1 1°27'  E.  long. ;  and 
18  miles  S.  E.  of  Halberstadt.  In  former  times  it  belonged 
to  the  earldom  of  Ascania,  of  which  the  bishop  of  Halber- 
stadt made  himself  master  in  the  year  1319.  The  town 
is  surrounded  by  walls,  with  five  gates;  and  has  three 
churches,  as  many  hospitals,  a  gymnasium,  and  orphan 
asylum.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants,  nearly  the  whole 
of  whom  are  Lutherans,  was,  in  1831,  9538.  It  has  very 
considerable  manufactures  of  flannels,  firiezes,  linens,  earth- 
enware, &c.  Aschersleben  was  formerly  a  Hanse-town. 
Thp  pictures(}ue  ruins  of  the  antient  burgh  of  Ascania, 
the  patrimonial  seat  of  the  house  of  Anhalt,  are  in  its 
neighbourhood. 

ASCFDIA,  a  genus  of  molluscous  animals  belonging  to 
Cuvier's  order  of  AcephalsB  without  shells.  Savigny  has 
considered  these  animals  sufficiently  important  to  constitute 
a  class,  under  the  name  of  Ascedies  (Ascidia) ;  while 
Lamarck  has  also  formed  them  with  others  into  a  class, 
under  the   name  of  Tunioiers  (Tunicata.)      [See  Mol- 

LUSCA.] 

ASCLE'PlADiB.    [See  iBscuLAPius.] 

ASCLEPI  A'DEiS.  Among  dicotyledonous  plants  there 
is  a  natural  order  which  may  m  known  firom  all  others  by 
the  single«haracter  of  its  grains  of  pollen  adhering  together 
within  a  sort  of  bag  which  occuoies  the  whole  of  the  inside 
of  each  cell  of  the  anther ;  and  wh^  it  falls  out  sticks  to 
glands  of  a  peculiar  character  occupying  the  angles  of  the 
stigma.  Independently  of  this  circumstance,  the  anther 
and  stigma  adhere ,  firmly  together,  and  the  fioiit  is  a  very 
curious  body,  consisting  of  two  carpels,  which,  when  young, 
are  parallel  to  «a6h  o&er,  and  united  at  the  point  but 
when  ripe  are  both  on  the  same  plane,  pointiDg  in  different 
directions,  and  shedding  alai|[«  qoantity  ofiaaflUi»tiM  end  of 
trhich  terminates  in  long  down. 

Ta  thisofdMr  thp  mm^wml^akimd  kw  hma  gifiPt  w 
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[Aaelepiad«».] 

1.  Aflow«ring  ahoot  of  Aselapiu  syriAca.  9.  A  silngle  flower  'maf!:iiifled. 
S.  The  Mune  teen  from  above ;  the  centre  is  occupied  by  a  broad  cushion -like 
•tiirnia.  4.  The  anthers  much  macnifled ;  a.  one  or  the  homed  processes  of  the 
eoioUa.  5.  The  same  cut  vertically,  and  less  maffDilled :  a,  one  of  the  homed 
proeesaet.  6.  Pollen  masses ;  a,  the  frland.  7-  One  half  of  a  ripe  fruit.  8.  A 
tntiMverse  Tiew  of  lis  inside  near  the  point,  showing  how  the  seeds  are 
•rmnfsd.  9.  Saed.  10.  The  tame  e«t  amosa.  11.  The  md*  e«l  tertkally, 
■hoiring  the  •mbryo,    18.  The  embryo  feparato* 


consequence  of  the  genus  asclepias  being  the  largest  which 
die  oraer  contains.  It  consists  of  shrubs  or  herbaoeons 
plants,  abounding  in  an  acrid  and  usually  milky  juice,  and 
found  in  their  greatest  abundance  in  tropical  countries,  but 
rarely  in  cold  latitudes.  At  the  Cape  of  €rood  Hope  they 
form  a  singular  stunted  deformed  vegetation,  in  the  form  of 
the  leafless  succulent  stapelias,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
among  the  most  foetid  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
A  great  many  species  of  asclepias  inhabit  North  America, 
and  for  their  beauty  are  frequently  cultivated  in  Europe, 
especially  the  orange-coloured  asclepias  tuberosa.  Their 
roots  are  acrid  and  stimulating,  and  usually  emetic.  Their 
flowers  have  curious  horned  processes,  added  to  the  corolla. 

ASCLE'PIADES.  This  name  was  common  to  a  great 
number  of  persons,  which  has  caused  some  confusion  both 
in  the  antient  and  modem  accounts  of  Asclepiades  the  phy- 
sician,  of  whom  only  we  are  going  to  treat 

Asclepiades  was  a  native  of  Prusa  in  Bithynia,  but  the 
time  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  nor  can  we  ascertain  which 
of  the  three  towns  of  6ith}'nia  called  Prusa  claims  the 
honour  of  his  birth.  He  appears,  when  young,  to  have 
spent  some  time  at  Alexandria,  and  at  Parium,  on  the  Pro- 
pontis ;  probably  also  at  Athens,  where,  if  the  story  told  in 
AtheniBus  (iv.  p.  168)  refers  to  him,  he  gained  his  living  at 
first  by  grinding  at  a  mill  during  the  night,  in  onler  that 
he  might  attend  the  lecturers  on  philosophy  during  the  day. 
In  Athens  he  appears  to  have  been  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  Antiochus,  the  academician,  the  master  of  Cicero. 

It  is  not  known  in  what  year  he  came  to  Rome,  but  ho 
lived  there  at  least  during  the  earlier  part  of  Cieero*s  life ; 
he  was  probably  some  years  older  than  the  Roman  orator. 
He  is  said  to  have  lived  to  a  great  age,  free  from  all  disease, 
and  to  have  died  by  accidentally  falling  down  stairs. 

The  foundation  of  the  healing  system  of  Asclepiades  was 
the  doctrine  of  corpuscles,  which  he  borrowed  fhim  Hera- 
elides  of  Pontus.  His  corpuscular  elements,  which  he 
called  ongkoi  (SyKot),  differed  from  the  atoms  of  Epicurus: 
they  were  without  form,  but  still  divisible,  and  subject  to 
change.  From  the  collision  of  these  corpuscles  in  space, 
from  their  fracture,  and  the  accidental  union  of  the  frac- 
tured parts,  arose  visible  bodies.  Thus  from  a  union  of  cor- 
puscles arose  the  human  form ;  and  the  motion  of  the  cor- 
puscles, which  compose  the  body,  in  the  spaces  assigned  to 
them,  or  their  pores,  produce  health  or  sickness,  according 
as  the  motion  is  proper  and  harmonious,  or  the  reverse.  On 
this  arbitrary  theory  all  his  pathology  was  founded.  It 
seems  to  be  a  natural  consequence  that  he  was  little  ac- 
quainted with  anatomy,  as  Graien  remarks :  he  had  no  exact 
notion  of  the  difference  between  the  veins  and  arteries,  he 
was  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  the  nerves,  and  he  con- 
founded them  with  the  ligaments. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  divided  diseases  into 
acute  and  chronic,  and  to  have  considered  them  essentially 
different.  JAke  his  predecessors,  he  considered  fever  as  an 
unnatural  heat  in  all  or  most  parts  of  the  body,  connected 
with  a  quick  pulse ;  and  he  attributed  it,  as  well  as  inflam- 
mation, to  obstruction.  When  the  larger  corpuscles  cause 
a  more  stubborn  obstruction,  more  dangerous  fevers  arise ; 
when  the  obstruction  is  caused  by  the  finest  particles  fixing 
themselves  in  the  pores,  the  fever  is  less  violent.  Acc(»rd- 
ingly;  the  character  of  intermittent  fevers  is  explained  by 
the  various  size  of  the  corpuscles,  since  it  is  the  finest  par- 
ticles that  cause  obstruction  in  a  quartan,  the  larger  in  a 
tertian,  and  the  largest  of  all  in  a  quotidian  fever. 

He  observed  the  double-tertian  fever  which  was  so  com- 
mon in  Rome,  and  is  described  by  writers  after  him.  [See 
AouB,  vol.  i.  p.  223.]  He  distinguished  very  r.ccurately 
between  the  violent  or  febrile  dropsy,  and  the  chronic  one, 
unaccompanied  with  fever. 

The  practice  of  Asclepiades  was  in  many  respects  good. 
He  trusted  more  to  dietetic  means  than  to  tJbe  use  of  medi- 
cines ;  and  often  recommended  a  change,  in  the  mode  of 
living,  in  which  he  studiously  attended  to  the  most  minute 
particulars.  He  disapproved  of  the  frequent  use  .of  emetics 
and  purges,  and  in  place  of  the  laUcr  he  recommended 
clysters.  Blood-letting  he  practised  pretty  often,  especially 
in  inflammatory  cases;  but  yet  he  considered  that  this 
practice  was  not  equally  useful  in  all  climates.  On  the 
Hellespont,  near  his  native  coMntry,  it  was  often  very  ser- 
viceable, but  in  Rome  and  Athens  frequently  dangerous. 
He  recommended  cupping  to.  be  used  with  great  caution. 

He  approved  of  friction  \\i  many  cases,  the  eentle  motion 
ofthewck  inakindof  b  anging  bed^-^nd  to  hii^wemuat 
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perhapi  fiittrilmte  the  shower  bath,  pemilis  boHnearum  unu 
(see  Plin.  xxvi.  3),  if  Sprengel's  interpretation  ib  risht  As- 
clepiades  gained  great  &your  among  the  Romans  by  his  use 
of  wine  in  many  complaints,  in  whicn,  up  to  his  time,  it  had 
not  been  employed ;  yet  he  prescribed  it  with  caution.  Some- 
times he  used  it  even  in  febrile  cases  to  restore  the  drooping 
strength,  and  he  piescribed  it  also  to  persons  who  were  con- 
valescent. Laughter,  music,  and  singing  he  also  considered 
as  frequently  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  <&eases. 

The  school  whidi  Asclepiades  founded  continued  for 
some  time,  and  produced  several  writers,  who  diffused  his 
principles  and  practice  with  more  or  less  exactness. 

Asclepiades,  according  to  Pliny  (xxvi.  3),  was  originally 
a  rhetorician ;  Cicero  sIm)  (De  Orat.  i.  14)  speaks  of  his 
eloquence.  Pliny  treats  him  as  an  impudent  quack,  who 
gained  great  practice  by  humouring  the  whims  of  his  pa- 
tients, and  prescribing  such  remecSes  as  would  be  sure  to 
please.  If  we  are  inclined  to  view  him  as  an  adventurer 
in  the  medical  line,  such  as  start  up  occasionally  in  modern 
times,  still,  as  much  of  his  practice  was  very  good  and 
safe,  we  may  give  him  credit  for  being  at  iMst  a  clever 
quack. 

For  further  infonnation  on  Asclepiades,  see  Sprengel, 
Veriueh  einer  pragmaHichsn  Oescktchte  der  Arzneikunde, 
2nd  ed.  Halle,  IdOO,  voL  ii  6-27 ;  and  Asclepiadis  Bithyni 
Fragmenta^  by  Gumpert,  Weimar,  1794;  Chr.  F.  Harless, 
Meaioorum  veterum^  Agdepiades,  &c.  B(mn,  1828. 


ACKAHRIAAHC. 

The  bust  of  Asclepiades  is  only  presumed  to  be  his  on 
the  ground  of  the  name  occurring  upon  it,  and  from  the  im- 
probabiiil;y  of  its  belonging  to  any  other  person  of  the  same 
name,  all  of  whom  were  men  of  much  less  note  than  the 
physician. 

A'SCOLI,  {A'sctdum  PicSnum;)  a  town  in  the  Papal 
State,  in  the  provinise  called  La  Marca,  and  in  the  adminis- 
trative delegation  of  "  Fermo  ed  Ascoli."  It  lies  on  the 
right  or  southern  bank  of  the  Tronto,  and  between  it  and 
the  Castellano,  just  above  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers, 
in  42°  50'  N.  lat.,  and  1 3°  37'  E.  long.  It  is  built  on  a  rising 
ground,  commanding  a  fine  and  fertile  plain,  which  ia  en- 
cloiied  by  the  Apennines,  except  on  tiie  eastern  side,  where 
the  river  Tronto  flows  through  a  valley  to;vard8  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  from  which  Ascoli  is  distant  seventeen  miles.  The 
main  ridge  of  the  Apennines  rises  about  ten  miles  west- 
ward of  Ascoli,  forming  the  high  summit  called  Monte 
della  Sibilla.  7212  feet  high.  The  valley  of  the  Tronto  is 
celebrated  for  its  fertility :  it  abounds  in  vines,  olive,  and 
other  fruit  trees,  and  is  studded  with  villages  and  country- 
seats.  The  mouth  of  the  Tronto,  called  Porto  d* Ascoli,  is 
defended  by  a  castle ;  and  there  is  anchorage  for  small 
vessels.  Ascoli  \s  a  frontier  town  of  the  Papal  State,  being 
only  three  miles  from  the  boundary  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  fifteen  miles  N.W.  of  Teramo,  the  chief  town 
of  Abruzso  Ultra  II.  A  post  road  leads  from  Ascoli  to 
Teramo,  and  thence  to  Sulmona  and  Naples.  Another 
road  leads  from  Ascoli  eastwards  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tronto,  and  thence  northwards  along  the  Adriatic  coast  to 
Fermo  and  Macerata,  where  it  joins  the  high  road  from 
Loreto  to  Rome.  The  Via  Salaria  was  formerly  the  direct 
road  from  Rome  to  Asculum;  after  passing  Reate  it 
ascended  the  valley  of  the  Velino,  and  crossed  the  Apen- 
nines between  the  sources  of  that  river  and  those  of  the 
Tronto. 


The  origin  of  Asoulom  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the  ante- 
Roman  ages.  Its  foundation  has  been  attributed  to  the 
Sabines,  who  sent  a  colony  north  of  the  Apennines,  whose 
descendants  the  Picentes  were.  The  name  of  Asculum  has 
been  conjectured  to  be  derived  from  a  species  of  oak  called 
in  Latin  asculus,  and  now  by  the  natives  eicMo^  wiUi  which 
the  neighbouring  mountains  abound.  Asculum  was  the 
chief  town  of  the  Picentes,  and  it  was  at  one  time  allied  to 
Rome  ;  but  having  afterwards  declared  against  the  latter, 
was  taken  after  a  battle  by  the  consul  Publius  Sempronius, 
B.  c.  275.  After  a  lapse  of  nearly  two  hundrea  ^ears, 
passed  in  subjection  to  Rome,  the  people  of  Asculum  joined 
the  Marsian  confederacy,  and  began  the  social  war  by  killing 
the  Proconsul  Servilius,  and  idl  the  Romans  whom  they 
found  within  their  territory.  Cneius  Pompeius  Strabo 
marched  against  them,  but  was  defeated  and  driven  within 
the  walls  of  Firmum.  Servius  Sulpicius,  coming  with  re- 
inforcements, defeated  the  confederates,  killed  Afranius 
their  general,  and  liberated  Pompeius.  The  following  year 
Pompeius,  who  was  then  consul,  marched  with  a  fjresh 
army  and  besieged  Asculum.  Titus  Judacilius,  a  native  of 
the  place,  and  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  confederates, 
hastened  to  its  assistance,  but  not  being  properly  seconded 
by  the  inhabitants,  ho  could  only  succeed  in  throwing  him- 
self into  the  town  with  eight  cohorts.  He  then  put  to 
death  those  who  had  been  the  cause  of  his  failure,  and 
seeing  no  chanoe  of  deliverance,  having  assembled  his 
friends,  he  drank  poison,  recommending  them  to  follow  his 
example  rather  than  behold  the  destruction  of  their 
country.  Asculum  soon  after  surrendered  at  discretion. 
The  consul  treated  the  inhabitants  with  the  utmost  severity. 
The  chief  citizens  were  whipped  with  rods,  and  then  put  to 
death:  the  rest  were  led  prisoners  to  Rome  or  sold  as 
slaves.  Their  property  was  confiscated  to  the  Roman  trea- 
sury, and  the  moveables  given  up  to  the  plunder  of  the 
soldiers.  Among  the  prisoners  who  followed  the  triumphal 
car  of  Pompeius,  was  Uie  wife  of  Ventidius,  one  of  ^e  chief 
citizens  of  Asculum,  carrying  a  child  in  her  arms.  This 
child  became  afterwards  one  of  the  most  illustrious  generals 
of  Rome,  fought  under  Julius  Cnsar  in  Gaul,  and  after- 
wards was  Autonyms  lieutenant  in  the  east,  where  he  de- 
feated the  Parthians  and  avenged  the  death  of  Crassus. 
The  booty  made  by  Pompeius  at  Asculum  was  very  great: 
after  his  death,  his  son,  known  afterwards  as  the  great 
Pompe)^,  was  charged,  among  other  things,  with  having 
appropriated  to  himself  some  books  from  the  plunder  of 
Asculum.  (Plutarch,  L^fe  qf  Pompeius^  cap.  3.)  These 
books  were  afterwards  taken  by  Cinna,  in  the  pillage 
of  Pompeius*s  house,  during  the  factions  of  Marius  and 
Svlla.  Asculum  was  afterwards  restored  by  the  Romans 
who  sent  a  colony  there ;  and  it  continued  to  be  the  principal 
town  of  Picenum.  After  the  fall  of  the  empire,  it  suffered 
by  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarians ;  its  bishops,  however, 
retained,  fttMU  the  5th  to  the  13th  century,  a  sort  of  autho- 
rity over  the  town  and  district ;  and  they  continued,  until 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  to  be  styled  Bishop  Princes  of 
Ascoli.  In  1213,  Pope  Innocent  III.  gave  Aseoli  to  Azzo 
of  Este,  who  was  succeeded  in  it  by  his  son  Aldovrando. 
The  town  was  taken  and  devastated  by  Manfred,  and  re- 
taken by  Charles  of  Anjou.  It  was  for  some  time  under 
the  rule  of  the  Malatesti,  the  lords  of  Rimini.  It  was 
afterwards  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples  by  Ladislaus. 
In  1413,  it  came  under  the  power  of  the  Princes  of  Carrara, 
whose  authority  was  confirmed  by  Queen  Joanna  II.  In 
J  426,  Pope  Martin  V.  having  quarrelled  with  Joanna^  took 
Ascoli,  and  annexed  it  to  the  Papal  State,  to  which  it  has 
remained  attached  ever  since. 

Ascoli  is  one  of  the  best  built  and  most  pleasant  towns  in 
the  Papal  State.  Its  buildings  are  constructed  of  tra- 
vertino,  with  which  the  country  abounds.  There  are  eight 
parochial  churches,  besides  the  cathedral,  several  convents, 
and  a  seminary.  The  churches  are  rich  in  paintings,  most 
of  which  are  by  native  artists ;  for  Ascoli  has  been  remark* 
ably  prolific  of  painters,  as  well  as  sculptors  and  architects. 
The  most  noted  are  the  painters  Trasi  and  Ghezzi ;  and  the 
three  sculptors  of  the  name  of  Giosafatti.  On  the  square 
del  Duomo  is  the  palazzo  anzianaU,  a  handsome  struc- 
ture, which  contains  the  theatre,  a  library,  and  a  museum. 
On  the  square  del  Popolo  is  the  government  house,  where 
the  Papal  governor  resides.  There  are  many  other  palaces 
belonging  to  the  nobiUty.  Among  the  few  remains  of 
antiquity  are  those  of  a  Roman  temple,  which  has  been  con* 
verted  into  the  church  of  8.  Gregorio  Magno»  having  several 
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Coiintbian  columns  wiih  capitals  of  beautiAil  workmanship, 
^coli  is  sutTOunded  by  walls  and  towers^  and  has  a  castld. 
Itwas  once  considered  a  strong  place,  on  account  of  its 
situation,  tt  is  a  bishop*s  see,  and  has  a  population  of 
12,000.  t*ope  Nicholas  iV.  was  a  native  of  AscoU.  Fran- 
cesco Stabili,  commonly  called  *  Ceoco  d'Ascoli,'  was  also 
Wn  here  in  1257.  fite  was  physician,  philosopher,  astro- 
loger ana  poet  fie  wrote  tAcerbat  a  desultory  poem  upon 
natural  philosophy  and  ethio»,  in  which  there  are  some 
powerful  passages ;  hut  the  language  is  much  inferior  to 
that  of  Dante,,  whose  contemporary  Cecco  was. 

ASCOLI  DI  SATRIANO  iAiculumA'pulum),  a  town 
of  Apulia,  in  the  province  of  Capitanata,  situated  on  a  hill 
hear,  the  river  Carapella,  in  41*  9'  N.  lat.,  and  IS''  27'  E. 
Iong.»  ten  miles  S.£.  of  Bovino.  and  On  the  cross  road  I 
from  it  to  Yenosa.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  gives  the 
title  of  duke  to  a  NeapoUtan  family.  It  is  a  small  town, 
and  we  find  that  the  whole  diocese  had  not  more  than  8250 
souls  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Asculum  was  antiently 
one  of  the  princip«d  towns  of  Daunia.  It  is  first  mentioned 
in  history  on  the  occasion  of  the  war  of  Pyrrhus,  who  fought 
a  battle  against  the  Romans  in  its  neighbourhood.  Having 
afterwards  espoused  the  cause  of  Hannibal,  its  territory 
was  given  up  to  the  Roman  veterans  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Carthi^nians.  It  became  afterwards  a  Roman  colony, 
and  its  inhabitants  were  called  Asculanenses,  being  thus 
distinguished  from  those  of  Asculum  Pioenum,  who  were 
called  AsculanL  Minatius  Magius,  the  ancestor  of  VeUeius 
Paterculus,  was  a  native  of  Asculum.  (V.  Patero.  ii.  1 6.) 
Asculun^  was  destroyed  by  Roger  the  Norman,  but  was 
afterwards^^restored.  .  It  is  66  miles  E.N.B.  of  Naples. 

ASCCNIUS,  Q.PEDIA'NUS,  one  of  the  earliest  com- 
mentators on  Cicero,  who  is  usually  considered  to  have  been 
a  native  of  Padua,  though  the  opinion  rests  on  no  sorer 

ground  than  a  passage  of  Silius  Italieus  (xii.  212)  where 
e  mentions  a  person  of  the  same  name  as  a  native  of 
tliis  city.  We  are  unable  to  fix  the  exact  period  of  his 
birth  and  death ;  but  from  a  passage  in  one  of  his  commen- 
taries {Ad  Orat,  pro  Scaur,  p.  176,  ed.  Lug.  Bat)  he  was 
employed  on  his  work  about  a.d.  41,  in  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius. Philargyrius,  quoted  by  Servius  (Virg*  Ed,  ill. 
106),  states  that  he  was  in  his  youth  the  friond  of  Virgil ; 
but  he  must  have  been  a  mere  boy  when  the  poet  died, 
A.  D.  Id,  if  Eusebius  is  correct  in  making  him  sevens-three 
years  of  age  in  the  seventh  year  of  Vespasian's  reign,  a.d. 
76.  At  that  time  he  became  blind,  and  survived  the  cala- 
mity twelve  years.  (Euseb.  Chron,  ad  Olymp,  ccxiii.  3.) 
i'his  circumstance  has  induced  some  to  suppose  that  ^ere 
were  two  of  this  name ;  one,  the  friend  of  Livy  and  Virgil,  and 
the  commentator  on  Cicero's  works,  the  other,  an  historian 
of  a  later  period ;  but  such  a  supposition  is  opposed  by  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  the  antients.  These  are  the  only 
facts  which  are  known  of  his  private  history.  Asconius  was 
the  author  of  a  work  which  has  been  lost,  directed  against 
the  calumniators  of  Virgil,  and  also  of  a  Life  of  Sallust 
{Acron.  ad  Hor,  Sat  1*2;)  but  there  seems  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  woi'k  '  Origo  Gentis 
Roman®,'  usually  ascribed  to  Aurelius  Victor.  The  most 
important  of  his  labours  was  his  Commentary  on  the  Orations 
of  Cicero,  which  he  wrote  for  the  instruction  of  his  sons  {Ad 
Orat  pro  Mil,  6) ;  but  under  what  title,  none  of  the  manu- 
scripts enable  us  to  decide.  It  seems  to  have  extended 
to  all  the  orations;  but  only  fragments  have  been  pre- 
served, which,  though  in  some  of  them  much  disfigurea  by 
the  glosses  of  some  ignorant  grammarian,  are  stiO  full  o^ 
valuable  information.  We  are  indebted  for  the  greater 
part  of  what  we  possess  of  Asconius  to  Poggio,  the 
Florentine,  who,  durins  the  Council  of  Constance,  a.d. 
1416,  luckily  discovered  an  old  manuscript  of  it  at  the 
Monastery  of  St  Qall,  in  Switzerland.  This  manuscript 
can  no  longjer  be  found ;  but  the  copy  of  Poggio  is  still  in 
the  possession  of  the  Biblioteca  Rioeardiana  at  Florence. 
It  contained  fragments  of  a  commentanr  on  nine  orations : 
Divin. ;  InVerrem,  3;  Pro  Com.;  In  Tog.  Cand.;  Con- 
tra Pis. ;  Pro  Scaur. ;  and  Pro  Mil.  The  general  cha- 
racter of  the  commentary  is,  that  it  refers  chiefly  to  histo- 
rical facts,  and  has  preserv^  some  curious  information  on 
various  points^  with  which  we  should  not  otherwise  hove 
been  acquainted.  We  may;  more  particularly  notice  the 
speeches  of  Crnar  against  Eblabella;  of  Bnrtoi  fbr  Milo ; 
m  Luceeius  against  Catiline ;  and  of  Comioiut  agsdnst 
Cornelius.  The  historiam  on  whom  he  seems  chicly  to 
de^ad  for  his  iDfiNrrimtini  aio  Iivy»  Sidbis^  vui  Fmim- 


tella.  Thecontm^lrtary  oil  tiie  Or^ettS  agaiiisl  Yems  ii 
of  so  entirely  different  a  character  frohi  that  on  the  others* 
that  it  seems  not  an  improbable  (knuecture  that  it  is  the 
work  of  some  later  writer,  who  availed  himself  partly  of  the 
labours  of  Asconius.  The  Latinity  is  fuU  of  barbarisms* 
and  it  is  more  in  the  style  of  later  grammarians,  who  devoted 
their  attention  chiefly  to  observa^tis  on  grammar,  etymo- 
logy, and  synonymes.  [See  Niebuhr.  rrmfai.  ad  Fhmi, 
p.  xxxiv.  not.  4.  ed.  Berl.]  Angelo  Mai  ascribes  to  Aaconi  us 
Pedianus  some  scholia  whidh  he  lately  discovered  in  a  paliin- 
psestus  of  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan«  and  published 
m  1814.  They  are  notes  on  the  oration  Pro  Scauro,  and  qpc 
the  lost  orations.  In  Clodium  et  Curionem ;  De  iBre  alieno 
Milonis ;  De  Rege  Alexandriho ;  besides  on  the  still  extant 
orations  Pro  Arohia,  Pro  Sylla,  Pro  Plancio,  In  Yatinium. 
They  cannot,  however,  be  considered  the  genuine  produc- 
tions of  Asconius ;  neither  in  style,  nor  in  the  kind  of 
information  they  convey,  do  they  resemble  his  commen- 
tary. Another  MS.  of  the  tenth  century  was  afterwards 
discovered  at  the  same  library,  oontainW  shcn-t  scholia 
on  the  four  orations  against  Catilioe,  on  Uicae  Pro  Mar- 
cello,  Pro  Ligurio,  and  Pro  Deiotaro.  Angelo  Mai  has 
still  more  lately  discovered  another  MS.  in  the  Vatican 
library,  which  he  published  in  1828*  being  a  collection  (^ 
the"  inedited  fragments  of  it  commentary  on  Cicero's  Ora- 
tions. (Auctor.  Cla^,  e  Vatic,  cod.  emti  AngeL  Maio 
Rom.  1828.)  The  first  edition  of  Asconras  was  published, 
Ven.  1477 ;  with  the  scholia  of  Manutius,  Ven.  1547 ;  by 
Haacke,  Lugd.  Bat.  1644.  See  Fabric  Bibl.  Lat,  11,6, 
Madwig.  De  Q.  Asconii  Pedlttni  et  aliotnm  veter.  interp. 
in  Cicer,  Orat,  CommeHtariis  Dis^t,  critic.  Havnis,  1828; 
BsDhr.  Geschichte  der  Romiscnm  JM&atur,  Carlsruhe, 
1832. 

ASDRUBAL.    [See  HAsnnuBAL.] 

ASEDL    [See  Asssni.] 

ASEER6HUR,  asitonj^ly  fortified  to#n  in  the  province 
of  Candeish,  and  within  the  government  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency.  This  fortress,  wi&  a  small  adjacent  tract  of 
unproductive  land,  mostly  jungle*  is  in  possession  of  the 
English;  the  surrounding  territort  is  subject  to  Scindia. 
The  town  is  in  SI"*  28'  N.  lat,  and  76°  23'  E,  long.,  and  is 
situated  about  twenty  miles  to  the  north-east  of  the  city  of 
Boorhanpore,  the  fmtient  capital  of  the  Candeish  province. 
Aseerghur  is  said  to  hate  been  founded  by  a  wealthy 
Hindu  Zamindar,  named  Assa,  and  to  have  taken  its  name 
from  that  of  the  founder :  it  was  considered  as  the  capital 
of  Candeish  when  that  province  wad  subdued  by  the  emperor 
Akbar.  The  forti*ess  crowiis  the  top  of  a  hill  750  feet  high, 
the  base  of  which  is  for  the  most  part  precipitous  to  the 
depth  of  80  or  100  feet,  leaving  only  two  avenues  ot  Access, 
both  of  which  are  well  fortified.  This  fortress  has  the  fut- 
ther  advantage  of  being  abundantly  supplied  %ith  water. 
Its  importance,  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives,  may  be  estimatal 
firom  a  name  by  which  it  was  long  distingti^ed,  the  key  of 
the  Deccan. 

Aseerghur  surrendered,  without  much  resistance,  to  the 
army  under  Colonel  Stevenson  in  1803;  but  on  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  was  restored  to  Scindia.  It  made  s  much 
better  stand  in  1819  a^inst  a  besieging  army  of  20,000 
men,  under  Generals  Doveton  and  Malcolm ;  but  was  at 
length  captured,  after  sustaining  a  bombaidment  of  sixteen 
days,  with  the  loss  of  2 1 3  men  killed  and  wounded,  on  the 
part  of  the  English.  The  loss,  on  the  part  of  the  garrison, 
was  138  killed  and  wounded.  On  this  occasion  an  entire 
company  of  Sepahis,  in  the  pay  of  the  English,  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  explosion  of  the  magatine,  which  contained 
three  hundred  barrels  of  gunpowder. 

The  pettah,  or  suburb  of  Aseerghur,  stands  at  the  base  of 
the  hill  whereon  the  fortress  is  erected.  It  is  a  large  irre- 
gular village,  with  only  one  good  street:  in  1822  it  con- 
tained about  ^000  inhabitants. 

The  approach  to  Aseerghur  is  through  a  wild  tract  of 
country  much  infested  by  wolves  and  t^rs,  the  latter  of 
which  are  so  daring,  as  sometimes  to  have  entered  the  town 
and  carried  off  some  of  the  inhabitants.  Until  1824,  the 
civil  and  military  establishment  of  Aseerghur  was  under 
the  Bengal  Presidency,  but  was  then  transferred  to  the 
government  of  Bombay.  (Mill's  Historv  of  British  India; 
Hamilton's  Bast  India  Qazetteer;  MiQor  Rennells  J^ 
moir.) 

ASELLl  for,  accotdintte  th*  custott  formeHy  pwtalentof 
Latinizing  the  name,  ASELLIUS),  CASPAR,  d  jihysidtn 
who  was  bora  in  the  lixteenth  century  at  IkiiM  crCre- 
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^(mh  I»h4  h^f^^«k0  pro&wor  of  t^Mtomr  ^  P^Via.  Be  is 
regardjed  as  tl^e  4iscQverer  of  the  lacteqis,  or  the  ^(  of  v^s- 
sels  whipU  absorb  or  $^ck  up  the  putritious  portion  of  the 
food  of  animals,  f.<?.,  the  chyle  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
intestinal  tube,  ip  order  to  convey  it  to  Uie  heart  and  lungs, 
so  that  it  may  become  incorporated  in  the  circHlating  fluid 
or  blood.  Jt  i^  certain  that,  in  1^22,  he  saw  th<9se  vessels, 
and  from  the  white  colour  of  the  Quid  they  contained,  from 
the  milk- like  character  of  which  is  derived  the  name  of 
lactecd,  distinguished  them  frpm  the  other  vessels,  and  de- 
monstrated them  in  his  lectures.  But  he  was  conducted  by 
chance  to  make  these  observations,  in  the  course  of  dis- 
sections for  other  purposes ;  and  he  does  aot  appear  to  have 
traced  the  lacteals  accurately,  for  he  thought  that  they  ter- 
minated in  the  Uver,  isrhereas  they  terminate  in  the  me- 
;5entery. 

He  drew  up,  but  never  published,  an  account  of  his  dis- 
covery. This  treatise  was  printed  after  his  death,  wliich 
happened  in  1626.  It  is  entitled, '  De  Lactibus;  seu  lac- 
teis  venis,  quarto  vasorum  meseraicorum  genere,  novo  in- 
vento,  Pissertatio,*  with  figures  of  the  vessels  in  three  dif- 
ferent colours:  4to.  Milan,  1627,  and  4to.  Basle,  1628; 
Leyden,  1640,  and  again  1641,  and  8vo.  at  Amsterdam, 
1645,  and  lastly  ampng  the  works  of  A.  Spigelius,  folio, 
Amsterdam,  1645. 

Aselli  left  a  MS.  treatise  on  poisons,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  published. 

ASH.    [See  Fraxinus.] 

ASH,  MOUNTAIN.    [See  PyEus.] 

ASHANTEES,  a  powerful  nation  of  western  Africa. 
Mr.  Bowdich  {Afission  to  Ashantee,  ouarto,  London,  1819, 
p.  228)  was  inclined  to  think,  from  the  little  he  could  col- 
lect, that  the  state  had  heen  founded  by  an  emigration  of 
a  number  of  families  from  a  former  residence  of  the  tribe ; 
the  situation  of  which  he  conceives  to  have  been  to  the 
south-east  of  the  district  in  which  the  new  kingdom  was 
first  established.  He  states,  that  the.  common  tradition, 
which  he  had  never  heard  contradicted  but  once,  is,  that 
the  Ashantees  emigrated  from  a  country  nearer  the  sea 
side,  and  founded  their  present  kin^om,  after  subduing 
certain  nations  further  advanced  in  civilization  than  them- 
selves, whose  arts,  and  a  portion  of  whose  language,  they 
adopted.  The  Ashan'tee,  Fantee,  Warsaw  (Wossa),  Akim, 
Assin,  and  Aquapim  languages,  he  considers  to  be  indis- 
putably dialects  of  the  same  common  tongue^  and  from 
this  and  other  evidence  he  infers,  that  the  nations  now 
distinguished  by  these  different  names  were  originally  one 
people.  A  tradition,  indeed,  still  subsists,  that  all  these 
tribes  are  the  descendants  of  twelve  families:  and  from 
one  or  other  of  these  stocks  individuals  in  each  tribe  still 
claim  a  descent,  branches  of  the  same  line  being  found 
spread  among  all  the  different  tribes.  There  is  also  a 
general  tradition  that  their  original  settlement  was  not 
on  the  coast,  but  somewhere  in  the  interior,  from  which 
they  were  driven  by  a  foreign  power.  This  appears  to  be 
the  substance  of  Mr.  Bowmch's  account,  so  far  as  we  can 
understand  it. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Dupuis  (Journal  qf  a  Besidence 
in  Ashantee,  quarto,  London,  1824,  p.  224)  is  more  specific. 
He  says,  that  it  is  agreed  by  all  that  the  original  seat 
of  the  tribes  of  Ashantee,  Gaman,  Dinkira,  and  Akim, 
was  in  Ghobago,  Ghofon,  and  Tonouma,  districts  in  the 
interior  immediately  to  the  north  of  the  present  Ashantee 
Proper;  and  that  from  their  possessions  here  they  were 
driven  southward  into  the  forest  by  the  Moslems  many 
ages  ago,  or,  as  the  author  expressed  it,  '  in  the  early  age 
of  I^lam.*  It  was  after  this  that  the  tract  nearer  to  the 
coast  was  gradually  peopled  by  the  Fantees,  Dinkirans,  and 
other  tribes,  who  were  aH,  in  fact,  previously  established 
along  with  the  Ashantees  in  tiie  upper  country.  As  to  this 
point,  therefore,  it  will  be  perceived,  the  two  accounts  are 
directly  opposed,  the  one  making  the  founders  of  the 
Ashantee  empire  to  have  been  a  band  of  emigrants  who 
separated  from  the  rest  of  their  nation ;  whereas,  according 
to  the  other,  the  Ashantees  were  the  original  stock  who 
remained  station ar>%  after  being  driven  southward  by  the 
Moslems,  while  different  branches  left  them  to  seek  habi- 
tations nearer  the  sea-coast.  We  think  the  latter  the  more 
probable  account.  Mr.  Bowdicti's  two  emigrations  look  very 
like  different  versions  of  the  same  story. 

Mr.  Dupuis  goes  on  to  inform  us,  that  in  the  early  part 
of  the  17th  century  Ashantee  was  considered  a  powerful 
little  monarchy,  and»  in  conjunction  with  its  allies,  could 


probably  s^nd  fiO,A80mftn  into  the  field.  It  had  already 
obtained  a  kind  of  influential  control  over  the  neighbour- 
ing states  of  Akim.  Assin,  Quahou,  and  Akeyah;  an4  the 
people  had  a^cquired  a  high  renown  ^r  their  military 
quaUttes. 

At  this  time,  however,  the  territory  of  the  Asjiantees 
appears  to  have  been  con^ned  to  the  comparatively  small 
inland  district  mentioned  above,  lyin^  in  t^e  northern  part 
of  their  present  dominions.  Dupuis  indeed  says  that  they 
were  unsettled  in  their  habitations,  though  firm  an^  compact 
as  a  nation.  The  first  war  by  which  they  are  recorded  tp 
have  secured  any  ponsiderabie  increase  of  4oraini.on  was 
that  which  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  the  ncig^bo^ripg 
kingdom  of  Dinkira.  Dupuis "  says  that  tl>is  conquest 
happened,  according  to  the  Moslem  rcco|-ds,  in  the  yeV  q{ 
the  Hojira  1132,  that  is,  a.d.  1719 ;  twid  he  quotes,  in  sup- 
port of  this  account,  the  autliority  of  "Bosman,  tjie  t>utch 
governor  of  Blmina,  who  wrote,  he  remarks,  iq  1  721,  and 
who  states  that  it  had  taken  place  but  a  few  months  previous. 
But  Bosman,  the  second  edition  of  aii  tengljsh  translation  of 
whose  book  appeared  in  London  in  1721,  api>ei>rs  to  hayp 
written  the  letters  of  which  it  consists  in  the  year  1 701.  In 
the  first  of  them,  he  acknowledges  the  rec*eipt  of  a  letter 
from  his  correspondent  in  Europe,  dated  }st  September, 
1700.  His  account  of  Dinkira  and  of  its  conquest  by  the 
king  of  Ashantee,  or,  as  he  writes  the  name,  Asiante,  is  in 
the  sixth  letter.  He  describes  Dinkifa  as  lying  so  far  in- 
land that  it  often  took  five  days  to  go  to  it  from  felmina, 
and  ten  from  Axim  (a  fort  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ancbbra 
river)  ;-—*  not,'  he  adds,  however,  •  so  much  on  account  of 
its  real  distance  from  either  place,  as  because  of  the  bad- 
ness of  the  roads.*  The  kingdom  of  Dinkira,  wl^ich  fiad 
formerly  been  of  small  extent,  had,  he  states,'  eventually 
become  so  powerful,  as  to  have  gain^  the  respect  of  all  the 
neighbouring  nations,  with  the  exception  oply  of  Asiante 
and  Akina,  both  of  which  were  still  superior  to  it  in  strength 
and  resources.  Dinkira,  however,  which  held  in  subjection 
the  three  adjoining  districts  of  Wassa,  Bncasse,  and  Juflfer, 
was  the  chief  source  from  which  the  supply  of  gojd  was 
obtained.  '  But  a  few  months  past,'  continues  thp  writer, 
•  it  was  so  entirely  destroyed,  that  it  lies  at  present  desolatp 
and  waste.*  An  outrage  ottered  by  Bosiante,  the  king  of 
Dinkira,  to  one  of  the  wives  of  Zay,  the  ^ ng  of  ^siante, 
made  him  determine  to  march  aj^ain^t  his  eneipy.  Bp- 
siante  in  the  mean  time  died,  but  mis  produced  no  change 
in  the  resolution  of  the  king  of  Ashantee.  *  About  t^e 
beginning  of  this  j^ear,'  continues  Bosman,  *  being  com- 
pletely ready,  he  came  with  a  terrible  '-"Tny  iiito  tljp 
field;  and  engaging  the  Dinkirans,  wUu  cxpecUd  liim,  hp 
beat  them;  but  fighting  them  a  second  time,  be  oniir.ely 
defeated  them.  The  negroes  report,  that  in  these  tw.o 
battles  above  a  hundred  thousand  men  were  kiiltul  ■  of  the 
negroes  of  Akim  only,  who  came  to  the  assi^Unc^ti  of  the 
Dinkirans,  there  were  about  thirty  tbousiuvd  killed.'  He 
intimates  his  belief,  however,  that  these  numbers  naijsf  pe 
greatly  exaggerated.  The  plunder  consequent*  upon  fhis 
victory  occupied  the  Ashantees  fifteen  days ;  anci  the 
booty  collected  l?y  the  king  was  said  to  amount  to  several 
thousand  marks  of  gold.  Dupuis  says  tljat  the  war  with 
Dinkira  is  still  remembered  among  the  Ashantees.  After 
the  great  battle,  the  body  of  King  Bosiapte  was  disinterred 
by  order  of  the  avenging  victor ;  the  flesh  was  given  to  be . 
devoured  by  serpents,  the  skull  and  thigh  bones  were  pre- 
served as  trophies.  These  relics  still  remain  at  the  court 
of  the  king  of  Ashantee,  and  are  exhibitied  on  certain  hpli- 
days  for  popular  insult. 

The  conqueror  of  Dinkira,  who  is  called  Zay  by  Bowman, 
is  named  Sai  Tootoo  by  Bowdich,  and  Sai  f  ooto  by  Dupuis. 
Zay,  or  Sai,  or  Sai,  appears  in  fact  to  be  the  genpra)  titlje 
of  the  Ashantee  klng^.  According  to  Bowdich,  SaiTooto 
was  the  conductor  of  what  he  calls  the  later  emigration  of 
the  Ashantees,  and  the  founder  of  Cooniassie,  "the  capital 
of  the  empire.  Dupuis  denies  that  he  built  tjxe  tQwn,  hqt 
allows  that  he  greatly  increased  its  size,  and  transferred 
thither  the  seat  of  the  government,  which  had  previously 
been  sometimes  at  Kikiwhary,  nortl^  of  Coomassie,  and 
sometimes  at  Begua,  to  the  south  of  it.  The  conquest  pf 
Dinkira  save  so  great  an  accession  of  territory  and  power 
to  the  Ashantee  state,  and  so  pompletply  altered  its  relations 
to  surrounding  powers,  that  Sai  Tooto,  upon  whom  has  bepn 
bestowed  the  epithet  the  Great,  may  almost  be  copsidereji} 
as  the  founder  of  the  present  empire.  iThe  history  of  tfie 
country  before  his  time  is  acknowledged  to  be  legendary  and 
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obseuro.  He  if  said  to  liaTe  been  the  tint  king  by  whom  the 
Moslems,  or  Mohammedan  inbabiUnts,  were  reduced  to  the 
same  state  of  subjection  with  the  heathen  negroes,  and  com- 
pelled to  serve  in  his  armies.  It  was  in  his  reign  also,  that  a 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  Dutch  settlements  on  the 
ooast  first  introduced  the  Ashantees  to  an  accmaintance 
with  white  men.  Besides  his  conquest  of  Dinkira,he  carried 
his  arms  into  the  heart  of  several  other  of  the  neighbouring 
states.     He  reduced  the  king  of  Gaman  to  the  coitdition  m 
a  tributary ;  entirely  subdued  the  districts  of  Tofal,  Quahoo, 
and  another  large  extent  of  country  beyond  the  Tando  river, 
to  the  west  of  Coomassie ;  reduced  the  government  of  Akim 
to  partial  subjection,  and  ravaged  Assin.    '  In  short,*  con- 
cludes Mr.  Dupuis, '  he  created  an  empire,  including  tribu- 
taries and  allies,  which  was  chiefly  of  a  feudal  complexion, 
by  the  union  of  all  those  kingdoms  and  principahties  be- 
tween the  6th  and  9th  degrees  of  N.  latitude,  and  between 
the  41  h  decree  of  loneitu^  west  ftom  the  meridian  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  river  Volta.    The  auxiliary  kingdom  of  Banna 
was  the  right  arm  of  Ashantee  in  those  days,  and  still  is.* 
The  empire  of  Ashantee,  however,  was  still  separated  firom 
the  coast  by  a  tract  of  forty  or  fifty  miles  in  breadth,  occu- 
pied by  the  perfectly  independent  states  of  Aowin,  Ama 
naha,  Ahanta,  Wossa,  Pantee,  Inkran,  Aquapim,  Aquambo, 
&c.    Akim  alone  had  drawn  upon  itself  the  resentment  of 
Sai  Tooto  by  its  interference  on  the  side  of  the  Dinkirans, 
and  had  been  compelled  to  avert  the  consequences  by  cer- 
tain submissions  and  other  sacrifices.   It  was  while  engaged 
in  quelling  a  revolt  of  this  power  that  Sai  Tooto  was  killed, 
along  with  many  of  bis  principal  nobility,  in  the  year  1731. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Sai  Apoko,  in  the 
course  of  whose  reign  both  Akim  and  Assin  were  entirely 
reduced,  and  along  with  Gaman,  Bouromy,  and  Yobati, 
incorporated  as  integral  parts  of  the  empire.    After  sup- 

Efessmg  a  formidable  rebellion  which  suddenly  arose  in  the 
eart  of  his  kingdom,  this  sovereign  died  in  1742.  His 
successor  was  Sai  Akwasy,  who  after  a  reign  made  memor- 
able by  a  most  disastrous  campaign  with  the  powerful 
neighbouring  state  of  Dahomey,  lost  his  life  in  1 752,  ftom  a 
wound  which  he  recdved  in  a  war  with  Banna.  His  nephew, 
Sai  Kodioh,  then  mounted  the  throne,  and  reigned  till  1 781. 
During  bis  time,  a  rebellion  of  several  of  the  recently  sub- 
jugated provinces  brought  the  empire  to  the  brink  of  dis- 
solution ;  but  it  was  eventually  quelled,  and  the  influence, 
if  not  the  actual  dominion,  of  Ashantee,  even  extended 
towards  the  south-west,  or  in  the  direction  of  what  is  called 
the  Ivory  Coast  The  reign  of  the  next  prince,  Sai  Qua- 
mina,  was  ushered  in  by  a  revolt  of  Assin,  Akim,  and 
Aquapim,  which  was,  however,  soon  suppressed.  But  after 
some  years,  the  leading  Ashantee  chien  combined  and  de- 
posed their  sovereign,  who  had  rendered  himself  obnoxious 
by  a  scarcely  concealed  preference  for  the  Moslem  creed, 
which  it  was  believed  he  wished  to  establish  as  the  national 
religion.  This  event  took  place  in  1797.  The  brother  of 
the  deposed  king  was  elevated  to  the  vacant  throne,  under 
the  title  of  Sai  Apoko  the  Second.  He  reigned  till  theyear 
1800,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Sai  Tooto 
Quamina,  then  a  boy  of  seventeen  years  of  age,  the  same  by 
whom  the  throne  was  still  filled  when  Mr.  Bowdich  and  Mr. 
Dupuis  were  in  the  country. 

With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  that  of  Sai  Tooto  the 
Great,  the  reisn  of  Sai  Quamina  has  been  by  far  the  most 
*  important  in  the  annals  of  Ashantee.  Only  a  few  months 
afier  his  accession,  the  young  king  gave  proof  of  his  military 
talents,  by  conducting  a  campaign  against  the  united  forces 
of  Ghofan  and  GholMigo,  and  defeating  them  in  a  decisive 
battle,  in  which,  it  is  said,  they  lost  not  less  than  100,000 
men  in  killed  and  prisoners.  But  this  must  surely  be  an 
exaggreration.  A  considerable  accession  of  territory,  and  a 
period  of  trenouillity  which  lasted  for  five  years,  followed 
this  success.  The  circumstances  out  of  which  new  hostili- 
ties arose,  eventuallv  led  also  to  the  intercourse  between 
Ashantee  and  England,  which  forms  to  us  the  most  inte- 
resting part  of  the  history  of  that  African  nation. 

It  was  in  1807,  that  an  Ashantee  army  first  reached  the 
coast  where  the  European  forts  are.  Down  to  this  time, 
fit>m  the  mention  of  the  Ashantees  by  Bosman  early  in 
the  preceding  century,  Uiey  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
visited  by  any  person  from  Europe,  and  their  very  name  had 
become  almost  forgotten.  Mr.  Meredith,  who  was  then 
second  officer  in  the  English  fort  at  Annamaboe,  has,  in 
his  Account  qf  the  Gold  Cocut,  given  an  ample  detail  of 
the  ^Yents  wliich  introduced  them  to  tht  m^quaintfu^ee 


of  oar  eoantrymen,  and  corrections  or  explanatiotis  ot 
some  points  in  his  narrative  may  be  found  in  the  work  of 
Mr.  Dupuis,  pp.  250-264.    The  repose  fW>m  warlike  ope- 
rations which  Ashantee  had  enjoyed  from  1801,  was  broken 
in  1806  by  a  revolt  of  two  of  the  tributary  princes  of  Assin, 
who  were  joined  by  the  Fantees,  a  nation  occupying;  the 
tract  along  the  ooast  on  which  the  fbrts  of  Cape  Coast 
Castle  and  Annamaboe  are  situated.    The  Fantees  seem  to 
have  felt  tiiat  their   independence  was  endangered    l^ 
the  growing  power  of  the  Ashantees;  and  there  is  some 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  English  authorities,  ill  informed 
of  the  relative  strength  and  military  skill  of  the  two  parties, 
encouraged  a  revolution,  by  which  they  hoped  to  prevent  the 
further  encroachments  of  the  Ashantees.    But  the  Fantees, 
though  able  to  bring  a  numerous  army  of  fighting  men  into 
the  field,  were  no  match  for  the  Ashantees  either  in  bravery 
or  in  the  art  of  war.    They  were  beaten  by  their  enemy  in 
every  encounter,  and  in  May  1807,  the  king  of  Ashantee  had 
established  himself  and  his  army  at  Abrah,  not  more  than 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  fh>m  the  sea.    He  soon  after  attacked 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  Dutch  stations  of  Cormanti&e 
and  Fort  Amsterdam.    It  was  now  thought  prudent  bv  Mr. 
White^  the  governor  of  Annamaboe,  to  despatch  a  flag  of 
truce  to  the  negro  monareh,  with  a  request  to  be  informed 
what  object  he  had  in  view  in  coming  to  the  coast     Sai 
Quamina,  who,  Mr.  Dupuis  says,  was  fUIly  persuaded  that 
this  proceeding  was  merely  an  expedient  to  gain  time,  and 
besides,  was  quite  aware  of  the  enoouragement  and  pro- 
mises c^  assistance  which  his  enemies  had  received  from 
the  English  authorities,  returned  the  haughty  answer,  that 
the  governor  should  be  told  what  his  designs  were  when  he 
should  send  him  twenty  barrels  of  powder  and  a  hundred 
muskets.    In  another  week,  Aga,  a  town  within  a  mQe  of 
Annamaboe,  fell  into  the  han£  of  the  invaders.    On  the 
1 5th  of  June,  the  people  of  Annamaboe  went  out  in  great 
force  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  the  result  was,  the  retreat  of 
the  latter,  but  in  excellent  order,  after  a  short  contest.    But 
on  the  following  day  the  enemy  advanced  upon  the  town, 
and  soon  carried  every  thing  before  them.     Mr.  Dupuis 
states,  on  the  information  of  the  Idng  himself,  that  it  was 
no  psirt  of  his  plan  to  attack  the  castle— that  he  made 
no  attempt  upon  that  building  till  the  guns  had  been  turned 
against  him,  and  that  even  then  he  did  not  wish  to  carry 
matters  to  extremity  against  the  whites.  That  the  English, 
from  the  first,  took  the  part  of  the  townspeople,  not  only 
receiving  the  old  men,  women,  and  children  within  the  for^ 
but  employing  all  its  force  to  repel  the  assailants,  is  ao- 
knowleklged  on  all  hands.    Indeed,  in  the  state  to  which 
thines  had  by  this  time  been  brought,  they  could  not  have 
acted  otherwise.    The  result,  however,  proved  most  disas- 
trous both  to  the  Fantees  and  their  European  protectors. 
The  contest  histed  from  eleven  in  the  morning  till  six  in 
the  afternoon,  and  in  that  time  it  is  computed  by  Mr.  Me- 
redith that  fVilly  8000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Aiinamaboe 
perished.    About  2000  more  escaped  by  flight     Of  the 
15,000  souls,  of  which  the  population  of  the  place  had  con- 
sisted, only  about  5000  remained  at  the  close  of  the  attack, 
including  about  2000  women,  chfldren,  and  dd  men,  who 
had  found  reAige  within  the  English  fort    Even  of  these, 
many  had  been  destroyed  by  the  shot  which  fell  among 
them  in  the  open  court  where  they  were  placed.    The  gar- 
rison itself  suffered  severely,  and  was  reduced  to  the  utniost 
extremity.    It  consisted  only  of  the  governor,  Mr.  Meredith, 
three  other  officers,  four  f^  mulattoes,  and  twenty  other 
men  of  all  descriptions.    Two  men  having  been  killed,  and 
the  governor,  an  officer,  and  four  others  c?  the  men,  having 
been  wounded  early  in  the  contest,  the  force  that  could  be 
depended  upon  was,  about  noon,  reduced  to  ei^t  indivi- 
duals, including  officers.    But  about  six  o^clock  tne  enemy 
retired,  and  next  day  no  attempt  was  made  to  renew  tl^ 
attack.    Its  renewal,  according  to  Mr.  Dupuis,  was  only 
prevented  by  the  arrival  in  the  Ashantee  camp  of  a  flag 
of  truce   from  Governor  White.     This   intimation  of  a 
wish  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities  was  received  with  tin 
warmest  welcome,  both  by  the  ne^  monareh  and  his  sol- 
diery.  That  circumstance,  which  is  stated  by  Mr.  Meredith 
as  well  as  by  Mr.  Dupuis,  is  of  considerable  importance  in 
enabling  us  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  original  disposition 
of  the  Ashantee  king  towards  the  whites.    These  negocia- 
tions  produced  two  amicable  interviews  between  Sai  Qua- 
mina and  Colonel  Torranne,  the  governor  of  Cape  Coast 
CasUe,  in  which  every  thing  was  speedily  arranged,  and 
^  the  invading  aimy  took  its  depwruue  ftom  the  coast  on  Um 
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1st  of  July.  'The  treaty  of  peace,*  Mr.  Dapuis  asserts, 
'  was  a  formal  and  a  solemn  acknowledgment  on  the  part 
of  the  governor, — that,  by  right  of  conquest.  Fan  tee,  includ- 
ing Cape  Coast  and  every  other  town  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, belonged  exclusively  to  the  empire  of  Ashantee,  with 
the  reservation  of  a  judicial  authority  to  the  (African)  Com- 
pany over  such  towns  as  stood  in  the  vicinity  of  any  of  the 
castles.*  It  is  ftirther  alleged,  that  another  demand  of  the 
king's  was  so  far  acceded  to,  that  some  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Annamaboe,  who  had  availed  themselves  of  the  protection  of 
the  fort,  were  given  up  to  be  sold  into  slavery.  It  is  certain 
that  the  two  Assin  princes,  whose  insurrection  had  occa- 
sioned the  war,  were,  the  day  before  his  first  interview  with 
the  king,  ordered  by  Colonel  Torranne,  to  be  seized  and  sent 
as  a  propitiatory  present  to  the  victor,  whose  friendship  he 
was  now  so  anxious  to  secure.  One  of  them  made  his  es- 
cape, but  the  other  was  secured.  Mr.  Meredith  is  silent  as 
to  his' fate,  presuming,  probably,  that  no  reader  could  enter- 
tain any  doubt  about  it.  Mr.  Dupuis  states  that  he  was 
tocriflcid  after  having  been  subjected  to  the  most  cruel 
tortures,  and  that  his  head  is  at  this  day  the  decoration  of 
the  king's  death  horn. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  Ashantee  monarch 
did  not  fail  to  avail  himself,  on  subsequent  occasions,  of  the 
road  to  the  coast  which  he  had  thus  opened  by  his  sword. 
He  repeatedly  returned  to  inflict  further  chastisement  on 
the  Fantees,  restless  under  their  new  yoke,  and  constantly 
attempting  to  evade  the  payment  of  the  tribute.  Whether 
they  were  encouraged  or  not  by  the  English  authorities  in 
these  attempts  may  be  matter  of  doubt  But  in  1816  the 
English  again  drew  upon  themselves  the  resentment  of  the 
invader  by  interfering  for  the  protection  of  the  Fantees ;  and 
the  Fort  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  was  in  consequence  sub- 
jected to  a  long  and  distressing  blockade.  The  besiegers 
were  only  at  last  induced  to  withdraw  their  forces  by  liberal 
.presents.  The  governor  had  to  pay,  in  fact,  a  large 
sum  in  gold,  which  was  claimed  as  the  arrears  of  tribute 
due  from  the  Fantees.  This  led  to  an  attempt  the  fol- 
lowing year,  on  the  part  of  the  African  Company,  to  esta- 
blish amicable  relations  with  the  powerful  monarch  of  the 
Asbantees.  An  embassy  proceeded  to  Coomassie,  the 
capital  of  Ashantee,  under  the  conduct  of  Mr.  James,  the 
governor  of  the  fort  of  Accra,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Bowdich 
and  Hutcluson,  writers,  and  Mr.  Tedlie,  an  assistant  sur- 
geon, in  the  employment  of  the  company.  It  is  this  mission 
of  which  Mr.  Bowdich  has  written  an  account.  The  party 
left  Cape  Coast  Castle  on  the  22d  of  April,  and  reached 
Coomassie  on  the  19th  of  the  following  month.  Their 
reception  was  in  the  highest  degree  favourable;  although 
it  was  evident  from  the  first,  that  they  would  have  a 
very  formidable  opposition  to  encounter  from  the  Moors 
who  were  established  in  the  city,  and  whose  object  natu- 
rally was  to  retain  that  monopoly  of  the  commerce  of 
the  country  which  they  had  till  now  enjoyed.  At  one  of 
their  first  interviews,  however,  the  resentment  of  the  king 
was  suddenly  excited  by  someUung  that  passed,  which  led 
him  to  infer  that  his  dignitjr  and  rightful  claims  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Fantee  territory  had  not  been  sufficiently 
respected  by  the  English  govemor-in-chief  on  a  particular 
occasion.  In  meeting  this  unexpected  outbreak,  it  was  con- 
ceived by  the  other  members  of  the  mission  that  Mr.  James 
did  not  evince  the  intelligence  or  discretion  which  might 
have  been  expected  from  nim  in  the  circumstances ;  and 
Mr.  Bowdich,  on  the  instant,  resorted  to  the  extraordinary 
step  of  superseding  lus  chief,  and  taking  the  conduct  of  the 
mission  on  himself!  A  speech  which  he  made  appeased  the 
king's  anger  for  the  moment.  His  representations  also, 
seconded  by  his  two  colleagues,  induced  the  governor  of 
Cape  Coast  Castle  to  order  Mr.  James  home,  and  to  leave 
in  his  hands  the  future  management  of  the  ne^ociation. 
On  the  7th  of  September,  accordingly,  a  definitive  treaty 
was  at  last  signed  by  Mr.  Bowdich,  '  in  the  name  of  the 
governor  and  council  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  and  on  behalf  of 
tiie  British  Government  *  on  the  one  part,  and,  according  to 
\is  account,  by  both  Sai  Tooto  Quamina,  king  of  Ashantee, 
and  Boitinnee Quama,  king  of  Dwabin  audits  dependencies, 
on  the  other.  But  Mr.  Dupuis  assures  us  that  there  is 
no  such  personage  as  the  last-mentioned  Dwabin,  or  more 
properly  Juabin,  being  merely  a  town  in  the  vicinity  of 
Coomassie,  the  governor  of  which  never  enjoyed  the  title 
of  king.  When,  on  Mr.  Bowdich*s  authority,  he  happened 
to  mention  the  king  of  Dwabin,  the  Ashantee  monarch 
Jieard  hipa  with  the  utmost  astowslwa^Btf    He  asserts  that 


the  governor  of  Juabin  signed  the  treatir  merely  as  an 
attestmg  witness.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  translation  of 
the  document  given  by  Mr.  Bowdich,  the  two  kings  are  men- 
tioned together  in  every  parasraph.  Mr.  Dupuis  publishes 
another  version,  made  from  the  original  in  his  own  posses- 
sion, in  which  the  party  contracting  with  the  representative 
of  the  Company,  appears  to  be  throughout  only  the  king  of 
Ashantee.  The  principal  articles  of  the  agreement  were, 
that  there  should  be  perpetual  peace  between  the  British  and 
the  Ashantees,  and  also  between  the  latter  and  all  African 
nations  residing  under  the  protection  of  the  Company *8 
forts ;  that  neither  partv  should  be  considered  to  have  any 
claim  upon  the  other ;  that  complaints  of  any  injuries  sus- 
tained should  be  made  by  the  king  of  Ashantee,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the  governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle ;  that 
a  British  officer  should  be  permitted  to  reside  constantly  at 
the  capital  of  Ashantee,  the  king  engaging  to  do  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  promote  a  commercial  intercourse 
between  his  subjects  and  the  English  settlements;  and 
finally,  that  certain  of  the  king's  children  should  be  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  the  govemor-in-chief  for  education  at 
Cape  Coast  Castle.  A  few  davs  after  Uie  signing  of  this 
treaty,  Mr.  Bowdich  and  Mr.  Tedlie  set  out  on  their  return 
to  Cape  Coast  Castle,  and  Mr.  Hutchison  remaiiMd  at 
Coomassie  as  resident  representative  of  the  Company. 

In  the  end  of  1818,  or  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year,  Mr.  Hutchison  was  recalled  by  Mr.  Smith,  the  go- 
vernor of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  to  fill  an  oflSce  in  that 
fort  But  in  the  meantime  Mr.  Joseph  Dupuis  had  re- 
ceived fh>m  his  Majesty  the  appointment  of  consul  at 
Coomassie,  and  had  already  reached  the  African  coast  on 
his  way  to  that  capitaL  On  arriving  at  Cape  Coast  Castle 
he  found  the  aspect  of  African  politics  alto^^ther  different 
fi*om  what  he  had  been  led  to  expect.  The  king  of  Ashantee 
had  set  out  on  an  expedition  to  put  down  some  resistance 
to  his  authority  in  Gaman  ;  and  the  result  of  the  campaign 
was  the  incorporation  of  that  tributary  state  as  one  of  the 
provinces  of  the  empire.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
war  the  success  of  the  Ashantees  was  by  many  considered 
very  doubtful ;  and  reports  were  even  brought  to  the  coast 
that  the  king's  army  had  sustained  a  great  defeat.  Mr. 
Dupuis  states  that  this  delusive  intelligence  was  eagerly 
listened  to,  both  by  the  Fantees  and  the  authorities  at  the 
EngUsh  forts,  who  were  eager  to  shake  off  the  Ashantee 
yoke.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Cape  Coast  Castle 
even  proceeded  to  fortify  their  settlement  by  the  erection  of 
a  wall,  certainly  with  the  connivance  of  the  English,  if  not 
with  Uieir  direct  encouragement  and  assistance.  When 
the  king  of  Ashantee  heard  of  these  proceedings,  he  im- 
mediately gave  orders  that  all  intercourse  should  be  sus- 
pended between  his  subjects  and  the  English.  Meanwhile 
the  ^nts  of  the  Company  put  every  obstacle  in  the  way  dT 
Mr.  Dupuis  proceeding  to  Coomassie ;  and  partly  fh>m  these 
difficulties,  and  partly  from  repeated  attacks  of  illness,  he 
was  detained  for  more  than  a  year  at  Cape  Coast  Castle. 
At  length,  however,  negociations  having  been  opened  by 
the  arrival  at  the  port  of  a  missicm  firom  the  king  of  Ashan- 
tee demanding  explanation  and  satisfaction,  he  set  out  for 
Coomassie  on  the  9th  of  February,  1820,  and  reached  that 
capital  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month.  The  next  day  he 
was  admitted  ta  an  audience  of  the  king,  and  met  with  the 
most  gracious  reception.  For  the  history  of  the  negociations 
which  followed  we  must  refer  to  the  account  published  by 
Mr.  Dupuis.  A  definitive  treaty  was  at  last  signed  on  the 
23d  of  March,  by  which  the  king  of  Ashantee  engaged  that 
he  would,  with  all  his  power  and  influence,  support,  aid, 
and  protect,  the  British  interests  in  that  country ;  and 
woula,  on  all  occasions,  march  his  armies  to  any  part  of  the 
country  where  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  mif|[nt  require 
their  assistance.  He  also  relinquished  the  claims  he  had 
made  upon  the  governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  for  compen- 
sation on  account  of  the  alleged  violation  of  the  former 
treaty ;  and  agreed  to  an  oblivion  of  all  differences  both  with 
the  authorities  there,  and  with  all  his  Britannic  Majesty's 
other  subjects.  The  consul,  on  the  other  hand,  acting  in 
the  name  of  the  British  g(^emment,  acknowledged  the 
right  of  his  Majesty  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Fantee  terri- 
tory ;  on  the  express  condition,  however,  that  the  natives 
residing  under  British  protection  were  to  be  amenable,  for 
any  act  of  aggression  with  which  they  might  be  charged,  to 
ti^e  British  authorities  only.  Another  important  stipulation 
was,  that  the  path  or  road  between  Cape  Coast  and  Ashantee 
rtiould  be  kept  constantly  w^U  cleared  j  tfee  oijie  half  by  ttio 
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Bngtisli,  ill*  ottMT  by  the  Asbantoeg.  Finally,  the  king  of 
Ashantee  was  made  ta  acknowledge,  not  only  that  he  had 
himself  taken  his  sacred  oath  of  allegiance  and  fidelity  to 
the  Crown  of  Gieat  Britain,  but  that  aU  his  principal  cap- 
tains and  counsellois  had  done  the  same.  It  can  hardly 
he  supposed  that  the  full  import  of  this  declaration,  accord- 
ing to  European  notions,  can  have  been  understood  hy  the 
negro  sovereiffn ;  and  it  would  have  been  better,  if  so  empty 
an  acknowle<]^ment  had  formed  no  part  of  the  treaty. 

When  Mr.  Dupuis  soon  after  returned  to  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  accompanied  by  several  Ashantee  chiefs,  deputed 
hy  their  sovereign  as  his  ambassadors  to  the  king  of  England, 
he  found  that  the  authorities  tiiere  refused  altogether  to 
accede  to  the  terms  of  this  treaty.     They  rested  their  objec- 
tions on  the  old  ground,  that  the  sovereignty  of  Fantee  did 
not  belong  of  right,  as  this  treaty  implied  that  it  did,  to  the 
king  of  Ashantee.    In  this  view  they  were  supported  by  Sir 
George  Collier,  who  happened  to  be  there  in  ^he  Tartar 
man-of-war,  and  who  ren^ied  to  convey  the  ambassadors 
to  England.    TJie  first  result  of  this  conduct  was,  the 
gradual  withdrawal  of  the  Ashantee  merchar^ts  and  traders 
from  all  dealings  with  the  serv^-nts  of  the  Company.     Al- 
though a  body  of  Asb^ntep  forces,  however,  had  taken  and 
retained  possession  pf  the  town  of  Cape  Coast,  they  continued 
to  refrain  from  any  actual  hostilities.    Meanwhile,  ii>  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1 82 1 ,  the  forts  which  had  belonged  to  the 
African  Company  were  taken  by  the  ]?nglish  government 
into  its  own  hands,  and  soon  after.  Sir  Charles  M'Carthy 
was  appointed  govemor-in-chief  of  all  the  British  settle- 
ments on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  from  the  river  Gambia 
to  the  river  Volta   inclusive.     Wben  the  i>ew  governor 
landed  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  in  the  eariy  part  of  1822,  he 
found  that  fort  closely  blocliad^d  by  ^  strpng  Ashantee 
force.     After  a  few  months  Sir  Charies  began  to  orga- 
nize hands  of  t^e  Fan^es  into  a  sort  pf  militia,  and  to 
form  alliances  with  various  tribes  of  that  nation,  ^nd  of 
others  established  along  the  coast.    The  bullf  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  district,  howeve|*,  Mr.  Dupujs  asserts,  remained 
steady  to  their  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Ashantee. 

Sai  Quamina  appears  to  have  oied  in  the  summer  of 
IBT.L  His  successor  conimciicpd  hh  relgrn  by  a  distinct 
pprMilam3tii>n  of  war  ag^indt  the  Englieih^  %v]\om  he  accused 
of  the  infmotioTi  of  trL»atieii»  treachery,  t^ruelty,  &c.  Suon 
alter,  n  negro  in  ?he  Eervice  of  the  gftrrisun  was  seized  by  the 
A^liaiitees  und  put  to  death.  It  was  now  resolved  by  the 
English  DO  iiBger  to  delay  active  hosliJitiea,  The  first 
operations,  conducted  by  Captain  Laing,  were  crtfwi>ed  with 
Buecefis*  In  August,  tfie  Ai^liaiilpes  were  completely  cle- 
featcd  at  Afaecumai  in  the  Fantee  territory,  by  a  fierce, 
comjiosMid  partly  of  Europeans,  and  partly  of  nativa  &ol(iiers, 
commanded  by  this  offiter.  Encouraged  probaHy  by  this 
vietory,  in  the  beginning  of  the  follow mg  year.  Sir  Ghatlps 
McCarthy  had  the  temerity  to  advance  intQ  the  interior  at 
the  head  of  a  small  body  of  troops*  having  previously 
divitled  his  entire  force  into  four  separate  divisions.  He  was 
aUaLked  on  J  he  21st  of  January^  near  the  river  Pra  or 
Praa,  by  the  enemy^  whose  numbers  are  'said  to  have 
amounted  to  10,000  men.  The  result  ^as  a  total  defeat  of 
the  handful  of  troops  under  the  governors  immediate  com- 
mand. Sir  Charles  himself  was  wounded  ^nd  taken  pri- 
soner, and,  with  the  exception  of  two,  all  the  officers  who 
were  with  him^  were  either  killed  or  captured.  This  dis- 
astrous encounter,  however,  did  not  terminate  the  vf^r.  It 
continued  for  nearly  three  years,  though  wi^h  long  intervals 
of  cessation  from  hostilities ;  and  was  on}y  brpught  to  a  close 
by  a  severe  action  fought  nea^:  Accra,  pa  the  7tn  of  August, 
1826,  in  which  the  Ashaptees  were  completely  defeated. 
Soon  after  this^  the  {iina  submitted  to  pay  60Gt  ounces  of 
gold,  and  to  send  one  of  nis  sons  and  ^  nephew  to  be  edu- 
cated at  the  Casde,  as  ih^  conditions  pf  a  peace. 

By  these  events,  the  Ashantees  iqay  be  considered  to  have 
been  driven  from  the  tract  of  cQijntry  injmediately  adjacent 
to  the  sea;  bi|t  if  they  hay^  retained  t)}eir  conquests  in 
other  directions,  the  eippire  niu^^  still  he  of  considerable 
extent  According  to  the  n^ap  pubJisHed  by  Mr.  Dupuis,  it 
appears  to  streti^h,  including  Gam^p,  from  about  our  first 
meridian  to  nearly  the  5  th  degrp^  of  west  longitude,  or  over 
a  range  of  country  npt  paijch  short  of  300  miles  in  length. 
Its  extent  from  south  to  north,  ^ben  it  reacjied  the  sea  in 
th^  former  direction,  must  have  been  ^t  (east  a^  ffreat 

The  state  next  to  Ashantee  pn  the  ea^t  is  that  of  Da- 
homey, from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Volta,  other- 
wise named  the  Aswada.    Its  western  boundary  on  the 


eoast,  was  the  river  Assinee ;  but  in  the  interior,  the  pro- 
vince of  Gaman  lies  in  great  part  beyond  even  the  western- 
most branch  of  that  river,  there  known  under  the  name  of 
the  Bara.  To  the  north  and  north-east  of  Gaman  are  the 
Manding  tribes,  and  the  independent  Moslem  states  of 
Kong  and  Enkasy. 

Both  Bowdich  and  Dupuis  hare  given  a  tnass  of  details 
respecting  the  internal  geography  of  the  kingdom,  upon 
many  of  which,  however,  very  little  dependence  can  be 
placed.  Indeed,  Dupuis  has  enumerated  a  multitude  of 
errors,  some  of  them  of  the  most  serious  magnitude,  into 
which  his  predecessor  had  fallen.  The  greater  part  of  the 
information  collected  by  Dupuis  himself,  f^gaiq,  was  derived 
merely  from  the  reports  of  persons  with  whom  he  conversed, 
whose  statements,  where  defective,  he  patched  up  in  the 
best  way  he  could  by  hypothesis  and  conjecture. 

The  empire  of  Ashantee,  Dupuis  says,  was  popylariy 
reckoned  to  be  made  up  of  no  fewer  than  forty-seven  dif- 
ferent states,  and  this  was  before  the  annexation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Gaman.  The  chief  of  these  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  historical  sketch.  According  to  the 
map  of  Mr.  Dupuis,  the  following  are  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces, in  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed  fyym  west  to 
past: — ^manaha,  Ahanta,  Fantee,  Inkran,  Aquapim,  and 
Adampy.  To  the  north  of  Ahanta  is  Tofal,  and  to  fhe 
north  of  that  Wossau.  Farther  in  the  inferior  are,  Dinkira, 
Akim,  and  Aquambo.  8till  beyond  these  are,  Ashantee 
Proper,  find  Quahop ;  then  Massy  and  Akeyah ;  then 
Ajorah ;  then  Coransah  and  Bouromy ;  then  Takima  and 
Vohati.  To  the  north  of  t^ese  is  placed  the  kingdom  of  Banpa, 
which  is  independent,  although  usually  in  close  alliance 
with  Ashantee.  Beyond  Banna  are  the  Moslem  states  pf 
Ghofan  and  Ghobago,  said  to  have  been  subdued  by  the 
late  king  Sai  Quamina.  Ghoba^  extends  a  considerable 
distance  towards  the  north-east.  Finally,  to  the  west  of  all 
die  abovementioned  provinces  is  the  kingdom  of  Gaman,  as 
already  stated,  with  its.  provinces  of  Ponip,  Safoy,  Showy. 
Sumah,  and  Aowin,  as  they  succeed  one  another  horn  north 
tp  south. 

The  outline  of  the  coast  opposfte  to  A^l^antee  will  be 
more  approppately  described  under  its  common  appellation, 
the  Gold  Coast,  (tsgeneral  direction  is  from  east  to  west, 
although  from  Cape  Three  PoinU  in  long.  2°  40'  \Y.,  it 
trends  on  both  sides  considerably  towards  Uie  north.  The 
chief  rivers  which  fall  into  this  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea, 
are  the  Volta,  or  Aswada,  the  course  of  which»  for  nearly 
200  miles  before  it  reaches  the  sea,  is  almost  due  soutl) ; 
but  the  principal  branch  appears  to  rise  from  a  moun- 
tainous tract  considerably  to  the  westward ; — the  Praa,  or 
Chamah,  one  branch  of  which  (the  Boosempr^)  Hows  fropa 
the  east,  ^ile  another  passes  near  Coomassie,  the  capital, 
and  here  receiving  the  former,  descends  by  a  course  aljpost 
due  south  to  the  sea,  which  it  reaches  about  2°  1 0'  W.  long., 
forming  the  boundary  between  the  Fantee  and  Ahanta  ter- 
ritories; the  Ancobre  (or  Rio  de  Cobre,  that  is,  in  Por- 
tuguese, the  Serpentine  River),  on  the  west  side  of  Ahanta  ; 
and  finally,  the  Assinee,  formed  of  the  united  waters  of 
the  Tando  and  tlje  Bara,  which  join  about  6°  10'  N.  lat. 
The  hilly  portion  of  the  country  is  in  the  east  and  north-east, 
in  the  provinces  or  states  of  Aquapim,  Akim,  Aquambo, 
and  Akeyah ;  but  there  are  no  mountains  of  any  considerable 
height. 

The  grpater  part  of  the  country  fVom  the  sea-cpast,  as  far 
as  fifty  or  sixty  miles  to  the  north  of  Coomassie,  is  still  a 
thick  forest,  through  which  travelling  is  impossible,  except 
along  the  paths  or  roads  which  have  been  conducted  >vi{h 
great  labour  in  different  directions  from  the  capital.  The 
city  of  Coomassie,  according  tp  tl>e  reckoning  of  Mr.  pp- 
puis,  stands  nearly  in  6°  5J'  N.  lat.,  and  in  2°  16'  W.  lopg. 
from  Greenwich.  Mr.  Bowdich  h^  given  both  a  plan  ^iid 
a  long  description  of  this  barba^an  metropohs.  Jt  is  biiijt, 
hp  says,  upon  the  side  of  a  large  rocky  hill  of  iron-stone,  qind 
is  completely  surrounded  by  a  half-stagnant  stream,  or  ratlier 
marsh,  varying  from  50  to  100  yards  in  breadth.  The 
town  is  an  oblong,  nearly  four  miles  in  circuit,  without  inclu- 
ding a  suburb  or  back  town,  half  a  mile  distant.  Of  the 
principal  streets,  four  are  each  half  a  mile  long,  and  fJrQxn 
50  to  100  yards  wide.  But  the  streets  are  merely  ranges 
of  fields,  bordered  with  rows  of  houses.  The  houses  a|% 
said  to  be  built  in  straight  lines,  and  the  open  spaces  between 
the  two  rows  have  each  a  name.  The  palace  stands  in  a 
Jong  and  wide  street  which  runs  through  the  centre  of  the 
town,  and  is  inclosed  by  a  high  waQ«    The  number  of 
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streets  in  all,  as  reckoned  by  Mr.  Bowdioh,  was  twenty- 
seven.  The  population  of  the  toWn  was  estimated  by  the 
Ashantees  themsdves  at  upwards  of  100,000;  but  this  is 
most  probably  an  exaggeration. 

Besides  the  eight  ^reat  roads,  which,  according  to  Ihipuis, 
lead  from  Coomassie,  there  are  numerous  minor  roads, 
although  most  of  them  are  merely  narrow  foot-paths, 
and  are  often  quite  impassable.  Most  of  the  towns  and 
villages  are  on  the  line  of  some  of  the  great  roads.  The 
inland  tracts  are  greatly  superior  to  those  that  lead  down 
to  the  coast,  an  advantage  which  they  owe  both,  to  the 
longer  time  they  have  been  in  use,  and  to  the  nature  of  the 
country  through  which  they  are  cut.  From  beyond  Coo- 
massie down  to  the  coast,  as  has  been  already  observed^  the 
soil  is  thickly  covered  either  with  lofty  trees,  or  with 
brushwood  and  trees  intermixed;  but  many  of  the  parts 
traversed  by  the  great  roads  in  the  upper  country  are  open 
plains. 

It  would  be  quite  idle  to  attempt  to  form  any  estimate  of 
the  numbers  of  the  Ashantee  population.  Of  the  military 
force  of  the  state,  the  most  moderate  account  which  Mr. 
Bowdich  received  was  that'it  exceeded  200,000  men. 

The  men  of  Ashantee,  according  to  this  author,  thouffb 
very  well  made,  are  not  so  muscular  as  the  Fantees*  The 
women  he  thought  in  general  handsomer  than  those  ci 
Fantee.  Among  the  mgher  classes  both  sexes  are  re- 
markable for  the  cleanliness  of  their  persons ;  but  the  lower 
orders  are  for  the  most  part  very  dirty. 

The  most  remarkable  among  the  moral  characteristics  of 
the  Ashantees  are  their  warlike  ferocity  and  their  love  of 
blood.  These  passions  have,  as  usual,  deeply  coloured  their 
religious  belief  and  observances.  We  must  refer  to  the  work 
of  Mr.  Bowdich  for  an  account  of  their  theological  system, 
which  is  throughout  a  compound  of  the  most  absurd  follies. 
The  most  horrid  of  the  practices  by  which  they  express  their 
devotional  feelings  are  those  in  which  they  indulge  at  what 
are  called  the  Vam  and  the  Adai  customs,  the  former  com- 
mencing in  the  early  part  of  September,  When  the  con- 
sumption of  the  yam  crop  begins,  the  latter  taking  place, 
alternately  on  a  ^eater  and  less  scale,  every  three  weeks. 
On  all  these  occasions  human  blood  flows  in  torrents.  The 
sacrifices  are  described  as  exceeding  in  their  sanguinary 
character  even  those  that  take  place  at  the  neighbouring 
court  of  Dahomey,  with  the  description  of  whkdi  tiie  Euro- 
pean public  has  been  longer  feoniliar. 

The  government  of  Ashantee  appears  to  be  a  despotism* 
partially  controlled  by  an  aristocracy,  and  to  a  greater 
extent  by  the  antient  customs  of  the  country.  But  in  what- 
ever degree  the  royal  power  may  be  restrained  by  these 
opposing  forces,  it  appears  to  be  unlimited  in  regard  to  the 
right  to  dispose  at  pleasure  of  tiie  property,  the  liberty,  and 
the  I  i ves  of  aU  classes  of  the  population.  The  king,  however, 
is  said  always  to  consult  his  great  council  before  entering 
upon  a  war  or  upon  any  other  business  of  public  importance. 
The  diminution  of  the  numbers  of  the  nobility  has  been  fbr 
some  reigns  a  policy  steadily  pursued  by  the  crown ;  and  Mr. 
Bowdich  says  that  the  order  had  been  at  last  reduced  to 
only  four  individuals.  There  is,  however,  beskLes  the  here- 
ditary nobility,  a  council  of  captains,  whose  advice  at  least 
is  usually  asked  by  the  king  on  important  occasions.  The 
law  of  succession  to  the  throne  (and  Uie  same  rule  holds  as 
to  the  estates  of  private  individuals)  is  in  some  respects  very 
singular,  the  nearest  heir  being  the  brother,  the  next  the 
sister's,  son,  the  next  the  son,  and  the  next  the  chief  vassal 
or  slave.  In  the  Fantee  country  it  is  asserted  that  the  slave 
comes  in  before  the  son,  who  only  inherits  such  property  as 
his  mother  had  possessed  independently  of  her  husband. 

In  Ashantee,  besides  the  negroes,  there  is  a  large  popu- 
lation of  Moslems,  that  is  of  Moors  professing  the  Moham- 
medan faith,  who  have  penetrated  thither  from  the  north  of 
Africa.  These  people,  possessed  as  they  are  of  the  art  of 
writing  and  other  acquirements  not  shar^  by  the  negroes, 
form  a  very  influential  body  wherever  they  are  established. 
In  former  times  they  appear  indeed,  as  already  noticed,  to 
have  been  left  by  the  government  in  the  enjoyment  of 
almost  complete  independence.  In  different  parts  of  the 
empire  &ey  still,  according  to  Mr.  Dupuis, '  live  in  political 
societies,  governed  by  their  respective  princes,  who  are 
vassals  to  the  king,  but  who  enjoy  prerogatives  exceeding 
those  ef  any  other  olaas  of  subjects.*  ¥rom  what  is  said 
elsewhere  it  appean  that  tbsse  princes,  or  eaboreers,  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  king.  At  Coomassie  and  many  of  the  other 
townd,  tho  commerce  with  diflfuit  places  is  abnost  wtirely 


in  the  hands  of  t^  )f  oslems;  The  provinces  in  which  they 
ore  chiefly  ibund  are  to  tne  north  of  Coomassie ;  and  it  is 
stated  that  wherever  they  exist  in  considerable  numbers 
the  negro  population  is  much  less  ferocious,  and  in  general 
further  advanced  in  civilization.  The  recently  conquered 
countries  of  Ghoian  and  Ghobagho  were  Moslem  states; — 
that  is  to  say,  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Moslems. 

Mr.  Bowdich  has  written  a  confused  chapter  on  the 
Ashantee  language,  from  which  very  little  can  be  ga- 
thered. He  says  that  from  Amanaha  to  the  Volta 
there  are  six  different  languages  spoken:  the  Amanahee, 
Ahanta,  Fantee,  Affoottoo»  Acora^  ahd  Adampee.  But  the 
vocabularies  which  he  has  printed  shoW  that  these  are 
merely  so  many  dialects  of  one  language.  He  describes  the 
Ashantee  tongue  as  more  cultivated  and  refined  than  the 
Fantee,  Warsaw,  &c.j  and  as  possessing  superior  euphony, 
from  its  abundance  Of  vowel-sounds  and  its  rejection  of 
aspirates.  Oratory  is  an  accomplishment  in  which  the 
Ashantee  chiefs  generally  excel.  The  rest  of  Mr.  Bowdich*s 
dissertation  is  principally  occupied  with  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  grammatical  peculiarities  of  the  Fantee  and  Accra 
dialects.  All  these  dialects  appear  to  be  ehnracierized  by 
the  absence  of  adverbs,  prepositions^  and  those  other  dis- 
guised fbrms  which  occur  in  older  languages.  The  Ashantee 
music,  of  which  he  gives  some  specimens^  is  spoken  of 
in  nigh  terms  by  Mr,  Bowdich  for  its  sweetness  and 
animation*  Among  their  instrtitnents  are  a  flute  made 
of  a  long  hollow  r^,  with  three  holes ;  i  box  called  a 
Sanko,  l£e  top  of  which  is  covered  with  4in  alligator's  or 
antelope's  skih,  having  a  brid^  raised  over  it,  across  which 
are  extended  eight  strings;  immense  horns,  made  of  ele- 
phants* tusks;  and  an  instrument  somewhat  like  a  bag- 
Eipe.  They  have  also  drums  made  of  the  trunks  of  trees 
olloWed  out;  and  in  their  martial  concerte  the  noise  is 
increased  by  the  aid  of  castanets^  ^gg(^gs,  flat  sticks, 
rattles,  and  old  brass  pans. 

Mr.  Bowdich  has  giveti  various  drawings  of  the  houses  of 
the  Ashantees.  Hie  walls  are  usually  fbrmed  of  stakes  and 
wattle-work,  filled  up  with  clay.  All  have  gable  ends  and 
ridf^  too%  consisting  ef  a  ihime-wdrk  of  bamboo,  over 
which  is  laid  a  thatch  of  palm  leaves,  tied  with  the  runners 
of  trees.  Many  of  them  have  arcades,  and  many  also  are 
highly  ornamented  with  plaster,  paint,  carting,  and  other 
decorations.  The  doors  are  formed  of  entire  pieces  of  cotton 
wood ;  and  deals  of  the  same  wood,  cut  out  with  an  adze, 
are  also  someUtbes,  though  rarely,  used  fbr  flooring.  There 
is  frequently  an  upper-story  supported  on  rafters.  The 
windows  are  described  as  being  or  •  open  Wood-work,  carved 
in  fancifhl  figures  and  intricate  patterns,  and  painted  red  ;* 
and  the  fVames  as  '  frequently  cased  in  gold,  about  as  thick 
as  cartridge  paper.*  v^iile  Mr.  Dupuis  was  at  Coomassie, 
the  king  commenced  the  erection  of  a  fori,  which,  although 
buUt  only  of  wood,  was  to  be  of  great  height  and  strength. 
It  was  intended  as  an  imitation  ot  Cape  Coast  Castle. 

The  principal  manufacture  of  the  Ashantees  is  that  of 
cotton  cloth,  which  they  weave  on  a  loom  worked  by  strings 
held  between  the  toes,  in  webs  of  never  more  than  four 
inches  broad.  Silk  is  sometimes  interwoven  with  the  cot- 
ton. The  cloths  which  they  produce  are  often  of  great  fine- 
ness of  texture,  and  their  colouring  of  the  highest  brilliancy. 
They  paint  their  patterns  with  a  fbwFs  feather ;  and  Mr. 
Bowdich  says,  that  he  has  seen  a  man  produce  these  figures 
in  this  manner,  with  great  regularity,  as  fast  as  he  himself 
could  write.  Another  of  the  arts  m  which  they  have  at- 
tained considerable  excellence,  is  the  manufacture  of 
earthenWare.  They  also  tan  leather,  and  work  in  iron. 
Mr.  Bowdich  says  that  the  sWord-blades  which  they  make 
often  evince  very  fine  workmanship;  but  that  they  have 
no  idea  Of  making  iron  fleom  die  ore  as  some  of  their  neigh- 
bours fkrther  in  the  interior  do.  He  describes,  however, 
art  ironstone  of  a  dark  red  colour  spited  With  grey,  from 
which  he  says  they  cast  bullets.  When  lead  is  scarce^ 
some  of  their  Ornaments  are  described  as  being  made  of 
brass ;  but  we  do  not  find  it  stated  that  copper  is  found  in 
the  country.  But  the  irt  for  which  they  are  most  famous 
is  that  of  the  fabrication  of  figures  In  gold.  We  must 
refer,  hOWeVfet,  to  Mr.  BoWdlch's  Work  tat  a  description  of 
the  processes  which  thev  employ.  Articled  fbrmed  of  gold 
abound  in  the  houses  of  all  the  wealthier  inhabitants ;  and 
in  the  king*S  paMCe  Ao68  (tf  ttoftt  COteihoh  use  are  de- 
scribed as  being  made  of  this  i^tecioUs  th^terial.  Mr.  Du- 
puis intimitteBs  however  Aiit  the  statements  of  Mr.  Bowdicb 
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upon  this  betd,  and  also  the  dewriptioiis  he  has  given  of 
S«r splendour  of  the  Ashantee  court  in  general,  aie  some- 
what nigh  coloured. 

Gold  is  fimnd  in  this  country  hoth  in  mines  and  in 
particles  washed  down  hy  the  rains.    According  to  Du- 
p^  the  ridiest  gold  mines  known  to  exist  in  any  part  of 
Africa  are  those  m  Gaman.    Some  of  the  richest  of  these 
mines  are  said  to  he  esteemed  sacred,  and  on  that  account 
mre  not  worked.    The  wealthier  inhahitanU  load  their  per- 
sons with  lumps  of  natiye  gold ;  some  which  Dupuis  saw, 
be  thinks,  must  have  weighed  ftdly  four  pounds.    In  Akim, 
and  some  other  parts  of  3ie  empire  bordering  on  the  Volta, 
from  which  much  gold  was  formerly  obtained,  the  mines 
are  now  either  exhausted,  or  at  least  are  no  tonger  worked. 
There  are  many  rich  mines  in  the  small  district  of  Adoom, 
westward  from  Cane  Coast  and  about  three  days*  journey 
from  the  sea ;  and  during  the  rainy  season,  it  is  said  that  not 
fewer  than  eight  or  ten  thousand  slaves  are  employed  in 
washing  for  gold  dust  on  the  banks  of  the  Bara,  in  Gaman. 
like  rainy  season  in  Ashantee  may  be  said  to  commence 
with  the  month  of  May ;  but  the  heaviest  rains  are  from 
about  the  middle  of  September  to  the  end  of  the  following 
month.    In  some  years,  however,  there  is  little  or  no  rain 
at  all  during  the  usual  season.    Bir.  Bowdich  has  given 
the  variations  of  the  thermometer  (br  neariy  a  whole  year, 
over  which  his  own  observations,  and  those  of  his  asso- 
ciates, extended.     In  June  it  appears  to  have  ranged  at 
Coomassie  from  73**  to  84*';  in  July,  from  71®  to  81*^ ;   in 
August,  from  6fiP  to  80i^ ;  in  September,  from  70®  to  82^® ; 
in  October,  from  70®  to  83®;  in  November,  from  69®  to 
83^®;  in  December,  from  63®  to  85®;  and  in  January,  frt>m 
68®  to  86®.     In  the  morning,  especially,  it  is  much  cooler 
at  Coomassie  than  at  Cape  Coast 

The  yam  is  the  chief  vesetable  that  is  cultivated  in  Ash- 
antee. It  is  planted  at  Christmas,  and  duff  up  eariy  in 
September.  But  there  is  also  grown  a  good  deal  of  com, 
rice,  sugar-cane,  and  a  mucilaginous  vegetable  called  en- 
eruma,  somewhat  resembling  Moaragus.  The  plantations 
are  of  considerable  extent,  ana  very  neatly  kept.  The 
principal  domesticated  animals  are  cows,  horses  of  a  small 
breed,  goats»  and  a  species  of  hairy  sheep.  Among  the  wild 
animals  with  which  the  region  abounds  are  lions,  dephants, 
hy»nas,  wild  hogs,  deer,  antelopes,  alligators,  and  a  variety 
ox  snakes.  Among  the  birds  are  vultures,  parrots,  and 
several  small  species  of  beautifril  plumage,  which  sing 
melodiously.  But  all  t]^e  departments  of  the  natural  history 
of  t^e  country  are  still  very  imperfectly  known. 

ASH  BORNE  Cor,  as  it  is  written  in  antient  records, 
ESSEBURNB,  ASHBURNE,  and  ASHBOURNE),  a 
considerable  market-town,  in  a  rich  valley  not  frur  fixxn  the 
east  or  left  bank  of  the  river  Dove,  which  falU  into  the  Trent. 
Ashbourne  is  139  miles  from  London  and  thirteen  from 
I)ierby.  The  population  in  1831  was  2246,  and  the  number 
of  bouses,  including  two  which  were  building  and  twenty 
seven  uninhabited,  was  A02. 

It  is  pleasantlv  situated.  High  hills  shelter  it  from  the 
cold  winds  of  toe  north;  and  to  the  south-west  it  looks 
towards  the  valley  mentioned  above,  where  the  Dove  winds 
through  some  of  the  richest  meadows  in  the  kingdom.  The 
^urch  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  tower  rising  from 
the  centre,  surmounted  by  a  line  spire.  The  building  was 
probably  erected  in  1241,  as  there  is  a  memorial  in  brass  of 
us  dedication  to  St  Oswald  in  that  year.  It  is  in  the  early 
English  style,  and  there  are  several  good  door-ways.  The 
walls  and  buttresses  i^etain  the  characteristics  of  uiis  early 
architecture ;  but  several  parts  of  the  church  are  of  later 
date,  and  of  the  decorated  English  or  perpendicular  styles. 
It  oontains  many  monuments  of  the  Cokaine  and  Boothby 
families,  especiidly  a  beautifUl  monument  by  Banks  to  the 
memory  of  Penelope,  daughter  of  Sir  Brooke  Boothby,  who 
died  in  1791,  at  the  early  age  of  six  years.  The  figure  of 
the  child  asleep,  in  white  marble,  has  been  much  admired. 
There  was  formerly  a  presbyterian  meeting-house  in  Ash- 
borne;  and  at  present  there  are  two  places  of  worship,  one 
for  the  General  or  Arminian  Baptiits,  and  one  for  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists ;  as  well  as  one  for  the  Calvinistic 
Methodists  (or  Lady  Huntingdon's  connexion),  in  the 
suburb  of  Compton,  antiently  Campdene,  which  is  separated 
from  the  town  on  the  south  side  by  the  rivulet  Henmore,  or 
Schoo. 

There  is  at  Ashhome  a  grammar-school  founded  by  Sir 
Thomas  Cokaine  and  others  in  1585 :  and  a  Mr.  Spalden, 
who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  by  bis  will 


(dated  itlO),  founded  two  elementary  schools,  one  tat 
thirty  hoys,  and  the  other  for  the  same  number  of  girls. 
There  are  several  almshouses  in  the  town,  which  owe  their 
origin  to  different  benevolent  individuals,  especially  to  Mr. 
Spaldem  above-mentioned ;  and  to  Mr.  John  Cooper,  who 
built  at  his  own  charge  the  Calvinistic  methodists*  chapel 
in  Compton,  and  also  built  and  endowed  an  almshouse 
adjoining  to  it 

The  market  is  on  Saturday,  for  com  and  provisions. 
There  are  no*  less  than  eight  ftiirs,  all  for  horses,  homed 
cattle,  and  sheep :  wool  is  sold  at  the  fair  in  July,  which 
is  considered  the  smallest  fair  in  the  year.  Ashhome  does 
not  seem  to  possess  any  particular  manufacture,  unless  it 
be  of  lace :  but  Uiere  are  iron  and  cotton  factories  in  the 
neighbourhood.    The  chief  trade  is  in  cheese  and  malt 

The  parish  is  very  large,  and  extends  into  three  hundreds, 
or  wapentakes :  viz.,  Wirksworth  wapentake  (in  which  is 
the  town),  Appletree  hundred,  and  Morleston  and  Lit- 
church  hundred.  It  has  three  dependent  parochial  chapel- 
ries,  viz.,  Alsop-iU'the-Dale,  Hognaston,  and  Parwick. 
The  population  of  the  parish,  including  that  of  the  town  (as 
given  above),  and  of  the  chapelries,  was  in  1831,  5699,  and 
the  whole  area  was  16,490  acres.*  Tlie  livingis a  vicarage, 
of  wbich  the  Dean  of  Lincoln  is  patron.  The  rectory  of 
Mapleton  is  annexed  to  it  The  rectory  of  Ashhome  was 
granted  by  William  II.  (RuAis)  to  the  church  of  St  Mary 
in  Lincoln,  and  to  the  bishop  of  that  see  and  his  successors : 
but  by  some  arrangement  at  a  remote  period,  it  was  at- 
tached to  the  deanery  of  that  see ;  and  \e  now  leased  out 
by  the  dean.  Ashhome  is  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Derby 
and  the  diocese  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry. 

Ashhome  was  the  scene  of  some  contests  during  the  war 
between  Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament  In  Feb.  1644,  the 
troops  of  the  latter  were  victorious  over  the  royalists.  The 
young  Pretender  passed  through  Ashhome  in  his  retreat 
from  Derby,  in  1745.  (Lywont  a  Magna  Briianfda;  Rhodes* 
Peak  Scenery,  &c.) 

ASHBURTON  (antiently  written  ASPERTON),  a 
borough  town  in  the  hundred  of  Teignbridge,  in  Devon- 
shire, on  the  road  firom  London  (by  Exeter)  to  Plymouth : 
192  miles  fifom  London,  19  firom  Exeter,  and  24  from 
Plymouth. 

The  town  is  situated  a  short  distance  eastward  from  the 
river  Dart,  and  consists  mainly  of  a  long  street,  through 
which  the  London  and  Plymouth  road  passes,  and  of  a  second 
street  turning  off  to  the  right  through  which  passes  the  road 
across  Dartmoor  to  Tavistock.  The  houses  are  neat  and 
are  mostly  covered  with  slate,  which  abounds  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. A  small  stream,' which  turns  several  mills,  mna 
through  the.town,  and  falls  into  Che  Dart  about  two  mOce 
lower  down,  just  where  the  Plymouth  road  crosses  the  Dart^ 
The  church,  dedicated  to  St  Andrew,  is  a  spacious  stmcture 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  in  the  perpendicular  style  of  Oothic 
architecture.  The  tower  is  ninety  feet  high,  and  is  sur^ 
rounded  by  a  small  spire.  In  the  chancel  are  several  stalls^ 
as  in  collegiate  churches.  Adjoining  the  church  is  the 
antient  chapel  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  which '  the  grammar- 
school  is  held,  and  also  the  meetings  for  pariiamentary 
elections  and  other  public  business.  This  chapel  was  for- 
meriy  endowed  with  lands  valued  in  the  time  of  Edward 
VI.  at  10/.  lbs,  Sd.  per  annum.  Of  thb  amount  ten 
marks,  or  6/.  13#.  4d,  went  as  stipend  to  the  chantry  priest 
who  was  to  keep  a  grammar-scnool ;  and  the  remainder 
to  maintain  and  repair  the  leaden  pipes  '  for  the  conduction 
of  wholesome  water  for  the  relief  of  the  infected,  wben  the 
plague  should  be  at  Ashburton,  that  they  might  not 
mfect  others.*  These  lands,  it  is  probable,  are  the  parish 
lands  now  devoted  to  the  repair  of  the  chapel ;  the  en- 
dowment of  the  grammar-school  coming  from  other  sources. 
The  chapel  was  used  for  marriages  and  other  occasional 
parochial  duty  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 

Besides  the  §[rammar*sclu)ol,  there  are  some  endowments 
for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  town,  especially 
one  given  in  1754  by  Lord  Middleton  and  the  Hon.  John 
Harris  (at  that  time  members  for  the  borough),  under  which, 
in  1821,  upwards  of  ninety  children  received  education 
from  two  schoolmasters  of  Ashburton.  In  1805,  the  late 
Miss  Dunning  fi>unded  a  gift  of  6/.  per  annum,  for  the  in- 
struction of  ten  girls  in  refliiig,  sewing,  &c. 

The  independents,  particular  baptists,  and  Wesleyan 
methodists  hiave  meeting-houses  in  the  town. 


*  In  the  parochial  i«tunn  for  18SI.  Ui<*  chapelrin  of  Rognasion  and  Fanriek 
are  giiren  at  diadnot  torn  Um  padah  oT  AfbbonMw 
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The  obief  maBQfaetiue  of  Ashburton  is  that  of  serge, 
which  is  made  for  the  Bast  India  Company.  The  market 
is  on  Saturday,  for  com,  provisions,  &c.  A  yam  market, 
formerly  held  on  Tuesday,  under  letters  patent,  granted  by 
Charles  U.,  has  been  discontinued  for  many  years.  There 
are  lour  fairs,  on  the  first  Thursdays  in  IflUirch  and  June, 
and  the  first  Tuesdays  in  August  and  November*.  The 
March  fair  iS  a  large  cattle  fur,  and  that  in  November  a 
great  sheep  fair.  The  number  of  houses  in  the  parish  of 
Ashburton  was,  in  1831,  552,  including  thirty-nine  unin- 
habited, and  the  population  at  the  same  time  amounted 
to  4165. 

Ashburton  was  a  parliamentary  borough  in  the  time  of 
Edward  I.,  but  did  not  again,  except  once  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.,  return  members  till  the  last  parliament  of 
Charles  I.  in  1640.  The  right  of  election  was  in  the  inha- 
bitant householders  and  the  holders  of  burgage  tenures ; 
but  the  boundaries  of  the  borough  were  not  dearly  known. 
The  number  of  voters  was  estimated  at  between  300  and  400, 
but  the  members  were  leaUv  the  nominees  of  Lord  Clinton 
and  Sir  Lawrence  Palk.  By  the  Reform  BUI  the  number 
of  representatives  was  reduced  fiom  two  te  one,  and  the 
boundary  of  the  parish  made  the  boundary  of  the  borough. 
The  number  of  houses  in  the  parish,  of  10/.  value  and 
upwards,  was  estimated  in  the  boundary  reports  at  342. 
The  returning  officer  is  the  portreeve,  who  is  chosen  annu- 
ally at  the  court  leet  and  baron  of  the  lotd  of  the  manor. 

The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Moreton, 
the  archdeaconry  of  Totness,  and  the  bishoprick  of  Exeter ; 
and  in  the  ecclesiastioal  jraovince  of  Canterbury.  It  in- 
cludes the  chapeliies  of  Bickington  and  Buckland-in-Uie 
Mo(»'.    The  dean  and  chapter  of  Exeter  are  the  patrons. 

Ashburton  is  one  of  the  four  towns  in  which  the  stannary 
courts  are  held.  These  courts  are  held  before  the  lord 
warden  or  his  substitutes,  for  the  administeation  of  justice 
amoni^  the  tinners  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  by  virtue  of 
a  privilege  granted  to  them  to  sue  and  be  sued  only  in  their 
own  courts.  The  other  stannary  towns  are  Chagford, 
Plympton,  and  Tavistock. 

This  town  was  the  birth-place  of  John  Dunning,  the  first 
Lord  Ashburton,  and  of  the  late  ^/Hlliam  Gifford,  editor  of 
the  Quarterly  Beview,'-(Lyaom*s  Magna  Britannia;  Be- 
ports  of  Commissioners  qf  Charities,  £c,) 

ASHBURTON,  LORD.    [See  Dunning.] 

ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH  (in  antient  writings  called 
ASCEBI  and  ESSEBY),  a  market  town  in  the  hundred  of 
West  Goscote,  in  the  county  of  Leicester.  It  is  on  the  Uttle 
river  Mese,  or  Mease,  a  feeder  of  the  Trent,  and  on  the  road 
firom  London  to  Burton-upon-Trent ;  1 15  miles  from  London, 
and  17  froin  Leicester,  Uie  county  town.  Its  original  de- 
signation was  simply  Ashby  ;  the  distinctive  addition  of  De 
la  Zouch,  it  received  from  the  Zouches,  who  were  lords  of  it. 

This  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  street,  in  which  stands  a 
neat  market-cross,  and  was  nearly  surrounded  at  one  time 
by  three  parks,  now  no  longer  existing,  viz.  Prestop  park, 
the  great  park,  and  the  little  park,  of  which  the  last  was 
the  homestead  to  the  castle.  The  situation  of  the  town  ob- 
tained for  it  from  Camden  the  character  of  Villa  AmceniS" 
sima  (a  most  delightful  town).  The  land  around  is  chiefly 
pasture. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St  Helen,  is  a  handsome  and 
lofty  antient  structure.  It  is  of  stone,  and  the  tower  con- 
tains six  large  bells  and  a  set  of  chimes.  The  body  of  the 
choreh  is  well  pewed ;  and  the  chancel  was  fitted  up  with 
pews  for  his  own  family  by  Francis,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  who 
died  m  1790.  On  each  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  large  chapel, 
projecting  considerably  beyond  the  side  of  the  church :  that 
on  the  north  side  is  converted  into  a  vestry-room,  and  that 
on  the  south  side  is  the  burial  place  of  the  Hastings*  family. 
In  the  latter  is  a  sculptured  monument  of  Francis,  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  and  his  countess,  who  both  died  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  In  this  church  there  was,  in  1804,  when 
Mr.  Nichols's  History  of  Leicestershire  was  pubUsbed,  a 
singular  instrument  of  punishment  called  the  finger  pillory. 
It  consisted  of  a  horizontal  beam  divided  lengthways  into  two 
parts ;  the  upper  part  turned  on  a  hinge  at  one  end,  and 
was  fastened  by  a  lock  at  the  other  end»  after  the  manner 
of  the  stocks.  In  this  machine  are  difierent-sized  holes  for 
containing  the  fingers  of  the  disorderly.  The  beam  is  sup- 
ported by  two  upright  posts  about  three  feet  high. 

In  an  open  pasture  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  on  a 

•  So  Lyioot't  Mng$M  Britmum;  ihm  10th  A«f.  and  11th  Nov.  aoeording to 


gentle  emiaenee,  ftend  the  mins  of  the  castle  of  Asbby. 
This  casHe  seems  to  have  been  of  vast  extent  and  very  lofty. 
We  can  trace  out  tbr  great  hall,  kitchen,  various  chambers 
of  state,  the  chapel,  mo, ;  wherein  are  found,  in  good  pre- 
servation, rich  doorways,  chimney-pieoes,  arms,  devices,  and 
other  ornamental  accompaniments.  (See  Nicholses  Leices- 
tershire,  voL  iii.  p.  612.)  It  was  built  by  Lord  Hastinffs, 
a  nobleman  of  great  power  in  the  time  of  Edward  I V., 
and  who  was  beheaded  by  order  of  the  Duke  of  Gk>uoeater 
(afterwards  Richard  IH.),  shortly  after  Edward^s  death. 
It  was  one  of  the  places  in  whkh  Mary  (Jueen  of  Soots 
was  confined. 

The  '  Ivanhoe*  baths,  erected  within  the  last  few  vears, 
are  supplied  from  the  collieries  with  water  impregnated  with 
muriate  of  soda,  or  common  salt,  to  a  greater  degree  than 
sea  water.  There  are  a  small  theatre,  a  hands(»ie  hotd, 
and  lodging-houses. 

There  is  in  Ashby  a  free  school,  founded  in  1567  by 
Henry,  Earl  of  Huntingdon ;  also  a  sgImwI  for  educatinsr  and 
clothing  twenty-six  boys,  founded  in  1669  by  Mr.  Isaac 
Dawson,  and  a  small  foundation  for  the  instruction  of 
twelve  girls.  Another  charity-school  has  been  lately  founded 
by  Alderman  Newton,  of  Leicester. 

Woollen  and  cotton  stockings,  and  hats,  seem  to  be  the 
chief  articles  of  manufacture  in  Ashby;  but  the  manufoc- 
turers  suffered  materially  during  the  war  which  followed 
the  first  French  revolution.  The  market  is  on  Saturday, 
and  is  well  supplied.  There  are  four  fiurs  in  the  year, 
besides  a  statute  for  the  hiring  of  servants  on  the  22nd 
September. 

Coal  and  ironstone  are  worked  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  town,  and  there  is  a  canal  from  the  Coventry  canal  na- 
vigation, nearBedworth  in  Warwickshire,  to  the  neighbour 
h<Kid  of  Ashby  (see  Bradshaw's  Map  of  Canals),  and  a  rail- 
road from  this  canal  to  the  town.  The  elevation  of  this 
canal  is  315  feet  5  inches  above  the  base  assumed  as  the 
general  level  in  Bradshaw*s  Map,  It  runs  for  18  miles 
direct  distance  from  Bedworth  without  any  lock. 

The  living  is  a  discharged  vicarage  with  the  chapel  of 
Blaokfordby,  in  which  the  vicar  performs  service  once  a 
fortnight.  It  is  in  the  deanery  of  Ackley,  archdeaccmry  of 
Leioester,  and  diocese  of  Lincoln.  There  are  places  of  wor- 
ship for  Presbyterians,  Wesleyan  and  Calvimstic  methodists» 
ancl,  according  to  some  late  accounts,  for  Independents. 

The  parish  is  extensive,  and  incbides  the  hamlets  of 
Blackfordby  and  Boo^orpe.  Kilwardby,  and  the  Calais, 
which  now  form  parts  of  tne  town,  were  once  distinct  ham- 
lets. The  population  was,  in  1831, 4727,  of  whom  327  were 
in  the  chapelry  of  Blackfordby. 

Ashby  was  the  native  town  of  the  eminent  Bishop  Hall. 
In  the  civil  war,  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  Ashby  was  gar- 
risoned for  the  kins,  but  evacuated  and  dismantled  by 
capitulation.    (Nichols's  Hist,  qf  Leicestershire,) 

ASHDOD,  or  ASDOD  (*A:«roc,  of  the  Greeks),  is 
situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  Palestine, 
about  nine  miles  N.E.  of  Ascalon,  and  ten  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Jamnia.  The  mention  of  this  place  occurs  fre<^uently  in 
the  Old  Testament ;  it  was  one  of  the  five  Philistme  cities, 
and,  at  the  division  of  the  promised  land,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (Joshua  XV.),  who,  however,  appear  not 
to  have  obtained  possession ;  for  we  find  (1  Samuel  v.)  that 
300  yean  subsequently  the  Philistines  in  their  wars  with 
the  Jews  having  captured  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  brought 
it  to  Ashdod.  and  placed  it  in  tlie  temple  of  their  god  Da- 
gon,  which  fell  to  the  earth  l>efore  it.  David  probably  got 
possession  of  Ashdod  when  he  *  took  Gath  and  its  towns 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines.'  (Chronic,  i.  chap.  18.) 
It  was  taken  by  the  Assyrians  about  B.C.  714,  but  after- 
wards fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians,  after  sustaining, 
according  to  Herodotus,  a  siege  and  blockade  of  twenty- 
nine  years  in  the  reign  of  Psammitichus,  during  which 
it  must  have  suffered  greatly,  for  Jeremiah  calls  it  'the 
remnant  of  Ashdod.' 

The  temple  of  Dagon  was  destroyed  by  Jonathan  Macca- 
beeus,  and  the  town  burnt  during  the  wars  between  Alex- 
ander Bales  and  Demetrius.  It  seems  never  to  have  re- 
covered its  former  splendour,  though  A.  €rabinius,  the 
Roman  governor  of  Syria,  ordered  it  to  be  rebuilt  By  the 
Romans  it  was  called  Azotus,  and  is  also  noticed  by  this 
name  in  Strabo  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Its  modem 
name  is  Asdoud,  a  near  approach  to  the  antient  one ;  but 
there  are  no  remains  of  its  former  grandeur.  It  is  now, 
Volney  says,  famous  only  for  ite  scorpions.    The  country 
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.  ftroutid  16  &pmu  vlA  littl*  onltitat^*  and  tb*  village  Bm«ll. 
The  prindiil  object  is  a  large  Turkish  khan  fof  travell^^ 
which  appears  to  owmpy  the  site  of  some  antient  buUding— 
^bably  one  ef  the  primitiTe  Christian  oburohes,  as  an 
altar  ami  cross  are  still  standing,  and  there  is  an  inscription 
«ver  tbo  door  In  some  Sastem  language.  It  lies  in  81^  45' 
N.  lat.  34**  37'  E.  long. 

The  land  along  this  part  ef  the  coast  is  perceptiblf  gaining 
on  the  sea,  whieh  is  shallow^  and  deposits  in  this  bend  of 
the  coast  much  of  the  sand  from  the  mouths  of  the  Nile. 
(Mangles  and  Irby.  See  Staph.  Bysant. ;  and  Nehemiah 
xiii.  23.) 

ASHDOWN  FOREST,  a  hilly  and  woodland  district 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  eoutity  ef  Sussex,  in  what  is 
nsually  denotninated  •  the  Weald/  This  weald  was  before 
the  Cunqaest  a  vast  fbrest,  stretching  from  Chichester  to 
the  border  of  Kent ;  and  the  designation  in  its  widest  sense 
is  understood  to  inolude  all  the  county  north  of  the  South 
Down  hills.  Ashdown  Forest  contains  about  18,000  or 
20,000  acres.  The  block  sand  which  covers  it  is  of  various 
depth,  and  lies  upon  a  thick  stratum  of  soft  clay.  The  chief 
value  of  the  district  is  as  a  rabbit  warren.  Crowborough 
Beacon,  an  eminence  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  forest, 
is  804  feet  high.  The  road  fVom  London  to  Lewes,  through 
Maresfleld  and  UckHeld,  leads  across  this  waste.  (Young's 
General  View  ef  the  Agtit^lurB  qfSutwx,  See  Ordnance 
Map.) 

ASHER,  one  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  [See  Palbs- 

TlIfE.] 

ASHES,  the  remains  of  any  thing  burnt,  whether  of 
vegetable  or  animal  origin,  and  to  a  certain  extent  of  mine- 
ral bodies  also.  First  with  respect  to  Vegetable  ashes : — 
Woody  ilbre.  termed  chemically  lignin,  is  composed  of 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  atid  carbon  t  it  constitutes  nearly  the 
whole  of  all  vegetable  matter,  and  it  is  almost  entirely 
dissipated  when  burnt.  Two  of  its  elements,  by  combining 
with  the  oxygen  with  which  they  were  already  united,  and 
a  fresh  portion  acquired  l¥om  the  atmosphere,  ftJrm  new  com- 
pounds ;  these  products  it  would  be  foreign  to  our  present 
purpose  minutely  to  notice,  but  it  may  be  cnwerved  that  they 
consist  chiefly  of  water  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  carbon 
of  woody  fibre  is  the  element  which  remains  longest  unacted 
upon,  and  on  this  citcumstance  the  preparation  of  charcoal 
from  wood  depends.  When,  however,  this  carbon  has 
been  totally  djssipated  by  the  long-continued  and  combined 
action  of  beat  ana  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  there  remains  only 
a  small  quantity  of  ashes ;  these  are  derived  principally,  if 
tidt  entirely,  ft'om  such  substances  as  the  plant  takes  up  4om 
the  soil  dui*ing  its  growth,  and  which,  though  aniversally 
met  with,  are  most  fluently  to  be  considered  rAther  as 
accidental  than  necessary  constituents  of  the  vegetable. 
Ashes  vary  in  fcoraposltlon  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
plant,  the  soil  in  which  it  grows,  and  of  the  manure  used 
upon  it.  But  few,  if  any,  of  the  constituents  of  the  ashes 
occur  in  them  in  the  state  in  which  they  existed  in  the 
plant ;  they  ate  mostly  the  altered  results  of  combustion. 
but  to  this  part  of  the  subject  we  shall  presently  recur. 

The  substances  usually  contained  in  the  ashes  of  land- 
plants  are' potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  silica^  the  oxides  of 
iron  and  of  manganese,  Chlorine,  carbonic,  sulphuric,  and 
phosphoric  acid ;  alumina  occurs  but  rarely,  and  sometimes 
oxide  of  copper  has  been  met  with.    The  salts  derived  from 
the  combination  of  some  of  these  bodies  are  soluble  in  water;  ! 
such  are  the  compounds  of  potassium  and  sodium  with  i 
chlorine,  those  of  the  same  metals  with  the  carbonic  and  * 
sulphuric  acids,  and  with  silica.    Lime,  and  some  of  the  other 
bases,  combined  with  the  carbonic  or  phosphoric  acid,  or 
with  silica,  are  insoluble  in  water.     Very  frequently  more 
than  one-half  of  the  ashes  of  vegetables  consists  of  carbonate 
of  lime. 

The  quantity  of  ashes  varies,  not  only  according  to  the 
s&il,  age,  and  aspect  of  the  plant,  but  also  in  different  parts 
of  the  same  plant,  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half 
per  cent,  of  its  weight,  after  drying  in  the  air.  Sometimes 
the  ashes  amount  to  Ibur  or  five  per  cent.,  and  in  the  bark 
of  the  oak  to  six  per  cent. ;  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
ashes  also  vary  in  the  same  kind  of  wood  fhnn  the  acciden- 
tal circumstances  already  noticed.  Berthier  {Annales  de 
Chtmte  et  de  Physique,  tom.  xxxii.  p.  240)  has  given  the 
results  of  numerous  experiments  on  the  ashes  of  diflferent 
kinds  of  wood ;  fh)m  these  the  following  are  selected  as 
almost  extreme  cases  of  the  quantity  of  ashes  obtamed  firom 
various  woods :— » 


Elder  5  of  which  lo,8  were  soluble,  and  89.21. T^w^^ 
Oak  i^J  .  .  12  .  .  .  88  ^*"^*«r. 
do.  hark  6      .        .       5        .        •        .  95 

Birch      1       .        •      16         .         .         .84 
The  soluble  saline  matter  yielded,  per  cent., — 
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Carbonic  acid    . 

27.42 

240 

23-2 

17  0 

Sulphuric  acid      . 

7-58 

8-1 

60 

2-3 

Muriatic  acid    . 

1*80 

01 

07 

0'2 

Silica 

1-61 

02 

0-8 

10 

Potash  and  soda 

60-64 

67-6 

69-3 

791 

99- 

100- 

100- 

100* 

The  insoluble  matter  consisted  of,  per 

cent., — 
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Carbonic  acid      . 
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38'A 

31-0 

Phosphoric  acid 

.  28 
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Silica      . 

20 
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11 
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Lime 
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64'8 
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52-8 

Magnesia 

.     2-2 

0-6 

80 

Oxide  of  iron 

01 

0*8 

OS 

manganeie 
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o-e 
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8-6 

21 
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On  considering  the  constituents  of  the  soluble  part  of 
wood-ashes,  it  will  be  evident  that  it  must  consist  of  the 
alkaline  sulphates,  carbonates,  and  chlorides;  while  the 
insoluble  matter  is  chiefly  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  probably  of  magnesia,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  phosphate 
of  iron.  Wood-ashes  may  contain  a  oonsiderable  portion  of 
iron  without  its  being  indicated  by  the  colour  of  its  oxide, 
because  it  is  in  the  state  of  phosphate ;  the  manganese 
appears  to  exist  as  an  oxide  :  this  is  indicated,  not  only  by 
the  greyish  tint  which  it  imparts,  but  also  by  the  smell  of 
ohlorine  evolved  by  the  action  of  muriatic  acid. 

It  needs  hardly  be  stated  that  the  incineration  of 
wood  is  a  most  important  operation;  from  its  ashes  are 
obtained  the  immense  quantities  of  impure  potash,  and 
the  carbonate  t?\\eA  pearlash,  imported  from  America  and 
other  countries,  [oee  Pqtassiub*  and  its  salts]  Al- 
though wood-ashes  thus  yield  carbonate  of  potash,  yet 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  salt  exists  in  the 
sap  of  the  plant.  On  the  Contrary,  in  the  opinion  of  Vau- 
quelin,  the  alkali  is  there  combined  with  acetic  acid :  and 
it  is  well  known  that  acetate  of  potash  is,  by  heat  and  the 
decomposition  of  its  acid,  converted  into  carbonate.  The 
sap  of  plants  contains  also  other  vegetable  acids,  as  the  ox- 
alic, citric,  tartaric,  malic,  8tc. ;  and  the  salts  which  these 
form  with  potash  are  decomposed  by  heat,  and  yield  the 
carbonate.  The  sources  of  the  alkalis  is  a  subject  which  has 
been  much  discussed,  but  there  is  now  no  question  of  their 
being  acquired  from  the  soil,  in  the  same  way  as  the  lime 
and  metallic  oxides.  It  is  well  known  that  basaltic  rocks 
contain  soda,  and  granite  rocks  potash ;  and  it  has  been 
found  that  flr  trees  growing  in  a  soil  derived  fk^om  the 
disintegration  of  basalt,  contain  much  more  soda  and  less 
potash  than  those  which  grow  in  disintegrated  granite. 

The  ashes  of  land  plants  yield  principally  the  salts  of 
potash ;  those  of  marine  plants  afford  a  large  quantity  of 
soda  salts,  and  especially  the  carbonate.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  salsola  and  salicornia  cultivated  on  the  coasts 
of  Spain,  which,  when  f\ill  grown,  are  cut,  dried,  and  burnt 
in  trenches ;  the  resulting  ashes  are  called  bariUoy  and  are 
imported  in  the  state  of  hard,  grey,  porous  masses.  The 
richest  barilla  contains  about  4  0  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
mixed  with  various  saline  and  earthy  impurities.  It  is  used 
for  soap-making,  and  in  other  manufactures  reqniring  an 
alkali ;  but  since  the  duty  has  been  taken  off*  common  salt, 
and  on  account  of  the  cheapness  with  which  soda  is  obtained 
fbom  it,  barilla  is  now  much  less  used  than  formerly. 

Kelp  is  the  ash  of  some  varieties  of  sea-weed,  especially 
of  the  fucus  saccharinm  and  fucus  vesiculosus.  It  is  pre- 
pared in  the  islands  of  Scotland,  and  contains  scarcely  one- 
tenth  as  much  carbonate  of  soda  as  barilla  ^oes ;  the  re- 
mainder consists  principally  of  chtoride  and  iodide  of  sodium, 
sulphate  of  potash,  phosphate  of  lime,  earthy  and  carbona- 
ceous matter.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  crown  glass, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  soap. 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  a  portion  at  least  of  the 
carbonate  of  soda  found  in  the  ashes  of  marine  plants  re 
suits  from  the  double  decomposition  of  common  salt  by  tbe 
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iMtasb  salts  origtnaUy  existing  in  them.    [See  Sodiuu  and 
iU  salts.] 

Coal  ashes  are  extremely  Tarious  both  in  their  appear- 
ance and  composition.  Thus  much  of  the  coal  of  the  north 
ef  England,  under  common  circumstances,  bums  to  a  cin- 
der, which  is  a  mixture  of  the  ashes  of  the  coal,  with 
some  carbonaceous  matter  requiring  rather  a  high  tem- 
perature to  burn  it,  on  ticcount  of  its  being  enveloped  by 
incombustible  matter.  The  coal  of  Somersetshire  burns  to 
red  ashes,  evidently  coloured  by  peroxide  of  iron ;  those 
of  the  Staffordshire  coal  are  nearly  white. 

Coal,  like  wood,  consists  principaUy  of  carbon,  oxygen, 
and  hydrogen,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Thomson,  it  contains 
nitrogen  also.  The  carbon  generally  varies  from  seventy- 
five  to  ninety  per  cent.  The  quantity  of  ashes  yielded 
by  different  kinds  of  coal  varies  considerably;  according 
to  Kirwan,  Wigan  coal  contains  1*57  per  cent  of  ashes; 
Whitehaven  coal  1*7,  and  Swansea  coal  3*33  per  cent. :  they 
consist  principally  of  silica  and  alumina,  witn  small  quan- 
tities of  lime,  sometimes  magnesia,  and  also  peroxide  of 
iron ;  but  they  do  not  contain  either  the  chlorides,  phos- 
phates, or  alkaline  salts  fbund  in  wood-ashes. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  while  the  ashes  produced  by 
some  kinds  of  coal  are  nearly  useless,  that  form  of  them 
which  results  from  the  imperfect  combustion  of  the  north- 
country  coal  burnt  in  London  is  very  largely  and  economi- 
cally employed  in  brick-making. 

Peat  ashes  have  been  exammed  by  Klaproth ;  the  peat 
of  Mansfeld  yielded  20*5  per  cent,  of  incombustible  matter, 
consisting  of  silica,  alumina,  lime,  sulphate  of  lime,  and 
peroxide  of  iron.  MM.  Oberlin  and  Buchner  have  lately 
analyzed  the  ashes  of  the  turf  occurring  near  Strasburgh ; 
lOOU  parts  of  the  dried  turf  yielded  180  of  ashes,  of  a  red- 
dish grey  colour,  mixed  with  white  and  reddish  gritty  par- 
ticles of  an  earthy,  saline  taste,  and  infusible  bv  the  blow- 
pipe.    One  hundred  parts  of  these  ashes  yielded 

Common  salt,  with  a  Uttle  sulphate  of  lime         .  19 

Carbonate  of  lime  and  of  magnesia 

Phosphate  of  magnesia  and  of  alumina 

Sulphate  of  lime  and  oxide  of  iron 

Alumina  and  silica 

100 

The  ashes  contained  neither  free  nor  carbonated  alkali,  no 
iodine,  nor  any  sulphuret.  (Journal  de  Pharmacie,  Avril, 
1834.) 

With  respect  to  animal  ashes,  we  are  not  aware  that  the 
different  forms  of  animal .  matter  have  been  subiected  to 
incineration.  From  the  following  results  obtained  bjr  Ber- 
2elius,  in  his  experiments  on  the  ashes  of  bones,  it  is  not 
ditllcult  to  anticipate  that  phosphate  of  lime  would  consti- 
tute the  larger  part  of  the  ashes  of  the  animal  solids,  ex- 
cepting the  fat ;  he  found  that  ox  bones,  after  the  dissipa- 
tion of  the  carbonaceous  animal  matter  which  they  con- 
tained, yielded  66  7  per  cent  of  ashes,  composed  of 

Phosphate  of  lime,  with  a  little  fluoride  of  calcium  57*35 

Carbonate  of  lime  .  .  .3*85 

Phoi^phate  of  magnesia  «  •  2  *  05 

Soda,  with  a  very  little  chloride  of  sodium        .        3  45 

66-70 
The  ashes  of  human  bones  contain  about  four  per  cent.  leSs 
of  phosphate  of  hme,  and  almost  7(  per  cent  more  of  car- 
bonate than  ox  bones.  With  the  exception  perhaps  of  the 
phosphate  of  magnesia,  all  the  above  compounds  existed  as 
stated  in  the  bone  previously  to  iticineration :  this  circum- 
stanee  forms  a  remarkable  dmerence  between  vegetable  and 
animal  aahes. 

Animal  ashes,  termed  technically  bone  ash,  are  some- 
times, though  with  less  effect  than  unburnt  bones,  employed 
as  a  manure ;  also  for  the  purpose  of  making  assay  cupels, 
and  in  the  preparation  of  pnosphoric  acid. 

Volcanic  ashes  only  remain  to  be  noticed.  Vauquelin 
examined  tome  ashes  from  Vesuvius  which  fell  at  Naples 
in  1 822  ;  their  colour  was  greyish,  they  were  tasteless,  and 
£>und  to  consist  of  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  muriate  of  am- 
monia, sulphate  of  lime,  potash,  copper,  manganese,  hme, 
and  charcoal ;  the  proportions  of  these,  however,  were  not 
determined.  {AnnaUs  de  Chiime  et  de  Pht^sique,  tome  xxv. 
p.  72.)  VaMquelin  also  analysed  the  ashes  ejected  in  the 
same  year  from  MtnA ;  they  were  of  a  grey  colour,  and  in 
fine  powder  \  when  heated  to  redness  in  contact  with  the 
air  they  exhaled  sulphtirous  acid,  and  in  a  close  vessel  they 
)Mkied  sulphur.  The  following  statement  shows  that  the 
composition  of  these  ashes  was  very  different  from  those  of 


Vesuvius  ejected  in  the  game  year.    One  hundred  paid 
consisted  nearly  of— 

Silica  .  .  ,         fi8*10^ 

Sulphate  of  lime  .  .  is* 

Sulphuret  of  iron  .  .20*88 

*    Alumina  ,  .  8* 

Lime  .  ,  .         2'60 

Charcoal  .  .  ,  r 

Sulphate  of  copper  and  of  alumina  1       f.. 

Traces  of  sulphur,  a  muriate  and  moisture    f 

100*00 
(Annales  de  Chimie  etde  Physique,  tome  xxxii.  p.  111.) 

ASHFORD,  a  market-town  in  Kent,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Stour.  just  below  the  contluenee  of  the  two  upper 
branches :  it  is  on  the  road  from  London  (through  Maid- 
stone) to  Folkstone,  53  miles  from  London,  1 9  from  Maid- 
stone, and  14i  from  Canterbury.  It  is  called  in  Doomeday- 
book  both  Estefort  and  Essetesford,  and  in  other  antient 
recx)rds  Esshetisford,  taking  its  name  from  Ihe  Esshe  or 
Eschet,  a  now  obsolete  designation  of  the  we^t  branch  of 
the  Stour  from  its  source  near  Lenham  to  this  place. 

The  situation  of  this  town  is  pleasant  and  healtliy,  being 
on  a  small  eminence,  with  a  gentle  ascent  to  it  on  every  side. 
The  houses  are  well  built,  and  the  main  street  (through 
which  the  Folkstone  road  passes)  is  of  considerable  width, 
and  is  paved.  The  market-house  is  in  the  Qcntre  of  it,  and 
the  church  on  the  south  side.  At  the  east  end  of  the  town 
is  a  stone  bridge  of  four  arches  over  the  river  Stour.  The 
market  is  on  Saturday.  There  is  a  monthly  fair  or  market 
for  the  sale  of  fat  and  lean  stock,  hirid  on  the  first  Tuesday 
in  the  month  ;  and  there  are  fopr  other  fairs,  as  far  as  we 
can  gather  from  our  authorities.  Several  genteel  families 
reside  in  the  town.  The  popult^tion  of  the  parish  in  1831 
was  2,809. 

Adjoining  the  church  is  a  grammar-school  of  some  re- 
pute, founded  in  the  reign  ^  Charles  I.  by  Sir  Norton 
Knatchbull.  Th^  master  is  stiU  appointed  by  the  Knatch- 
buU  family. 

The  church  is  in  tlie  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  tower  rising 
from  the  centre,  lofty  and  well-prqiortiDned,  and  surmounted 
by  four  pinnacles.  The  church  is  in  the  perpendicular 
style,  and  has  some  good  doorways  and  windows.  Several 
sumptuous  monuments  of  the  Smyth  family  are  in  a  chapel 
adjoining  the  south  tradsept.  The  tower  was  erected  in  the 
reign  ofEdward  IV.  by  Su- John  Fogge,  who  also  much  re- 
paired, if  he  did  not  rebuild,  the  church ;  and  founded  a 
'  college  *  or  choir  (consisting  of  the  vicar  as  master  or  pre*- 
bendary,  two  fit  chaplains,  and  two  lay  clerks),  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  suppressed  before  the  Reformation.  A 
chantry  founded  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  was  also  sup- 
pressed during  the  progress  of  the  Reformation.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  presentation  of  the  dean  and  chapter  ^ 
Rochester.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  different  denor 
minations  of  dissenters :  also  two  national  schools,  one  for 
boys  and  one  for  girls. 

The  greater  part  of  the  parish  constitutes  what  is  termed 
'  tlie  liberty  of  the  town  of  Asbford,'  and  is  separated  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  hundred.  It  has  a  constable  of  its 
own.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  and  has  a  court  of 
record  every  three  weeks  for  all  actions  of  debt  or  damages 
not  exceeding  twenty  marks  (6/.  13#.  Ad,). 

ASHLAR,  rough  stones  of  various  sijees.  This  term  is 
af>plied  to  free-stones  when  they  are  ftrtt  taken  out  of  the 
quarry. 

ASHLER, -a  facing  made  of  squared  stones.  In  coun<- 
tries  where  stono  is  scarce  and  expensive,  ashler  principally 
consists  of  thin  slabs  of  atone  used  to  face  the  brick  and 
rubble  walls  of  buildings.  These  slabs  are  generally  from 
four  to  six  inches  thick.  Ashler  is  of  several  kinds.  Plane 
ashler  is  so  called  when  the  surface  of  the  stone  is  made 
quite  smooth.  AU  the  public  buildings  of  London  in  which 
stone  is  used  are  more  or  lees  faced  with  plane  ashler,  AV  hen 
the  stone  shows  on  its  surface  a  series  of  narrow  parallel 
llutings.  the  work  is  called  tooled  ashler.  This  is  principally 
to  be  met  with  in  the  basenaents  of  buildings  where  the 
stone  is  set  with  ilatin^  runninff  perpendicularly.  There 
is  also  an  emamental  kind  ofashier,  very  eotnraon  in  buUd-^ 
hngs,  produced  by  sHghtly  eutling  into  Ihe  stones,  iio  as  to 
make  a  depivssion,  atonff  one,  ^wo^  or  mere  ef  the  sidet*  ef 
the  joints.  This  kind  of  ashler  is  called  nistieated  ashler, 
[For  a  more  particular  aceoem  ef  msttoated  work,  see 
MASOBfRY.J  The  Ban(mtkig-h«H  ait  Whitehall,  Bomesset* 
house,  the  Bank  of  England,  and  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  may 
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lie  taken  ai  examplet  <^  niiticated  ashler  in  Ix>ndon :  an 
example  of  nifticated  ashler  on  the  north  side  of  the 
wettem  entrance  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral  is  given  in  the  cut 


ASHLERING,  a  tenn  in  masonry  signifying  the  act  of 
bedding  in  mortar  the  ashler  above  described.  The  term  is 
also  used  in  carpentry  to  signify  the  short  upright  pieces  of 
wood  placed  in  tne  roof  of  a  house  to  cut  off  the  acute  angle 
between  the  joists  of  the  floor  and  the  rafters :  almost  all  the 
garrets  in  London  are  built  in  this  way.  The  annexed 
cut,  representing  a  section  of  a  garret,  shows  the  ashler- 
ing  above  deseribed. 


ASHMOLE,  ELIAS,  an  eminent  antiquary  and 
herald,  the  founder  of  the  museum  which  still  bears  his 
name  at  Oxford,  was  the  only  son  of  Simon  Ashmole,  a 
saddler  of  Lichfield,  by  Anne,  daughter  of  Anthony  Boyer 
of  Coventry.  He  was  bom  May  2dd,  1617,  and  was  placed 
at  an  early  age  as  a  chorister  in  the  cathedral  of  Lich< 
field.  He  was  afterwards  taken  into  the  family  of  James 
Paget,  Esq.,  one  of  the  puisne  barons  of  the  Exchequer, 
who  had  married  his  mother's  sister ;  under  whose  roof  he 
studied  law,  spending  his  leisure  hours  in  acquiring  music 
and  other  accomplishments.  In  1638  he  married  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  Peter  Mainwaring,  of  Smallwood  in  Cheshire, 
and  in  Michaelmas  term  the  same  year  he  became  a  solicitor 
in  chancery.  In  February,  1641,  he  was  sworn  an  attorney 
of  the  Common  Pleas.  He  lost  his  wife  on  the  5th  of  De- 
cember the  same  jrear.  The  troubles  coming  on,  and  being 
a  royalist  in  princif^  he  retired  ftom  London  into  Cheshire. 
In  1645  he  became  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  ordnance 
in  the  garrison  at  Oxford,  whence  ho  removed  to  Worcester, 
where  he  was  first  a  commissioner  and  afterwards  receiver 
mnd  reffistrar  of  the  excise.  He  became,  soon  after,  a  captain 
in  Lord  Ashley's  regiment,  and  comptroller  of  the  ordnance. 
In  the  midst  of  these  employments  he  was  far  from  neglect- 
ing his  studies,  having  entered  himself  of  Brazennose  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  applied  himself  with  great  vigour  to 
the  study  of  natural  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  astronomy, 
and  where  his  acquaintance  with  Mr.  afterwards  Sir  Ge<^e 
Wharton  led  him  into  the  absurd  mysteries  of  astrology. 

In  July,  1646,  the  king's  affairs  having  grown  desperate, 
after  the  surrender  of  Worcester,  Mr.  Ashmole  withdrew 
again,  for  a  few  months,  to  Cheshire;  but  coming  to 
I^ndon  he  fell  in  with  Mr.  afterwards  Sir  Jonas  Moore, 
Mr.  William  Lilly,  and  Mr.  John  Booker,  esteemed  the 
greatest  astrologers  of  their  time,  and  was  by  them  caressed, 
instructed,  and  admitted  into  their  fititemity.  In  1647  he 
went  into  Berkshire,  wheie  he  made  choice  of  the  village  of 
Englefleld  tx  ^  place  of  his  retirement,  at  which  he 
stiMUed  botany.  In  1649  he  married  his  second  wife,  the 
Lady  Mainwaring  (widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Mainwaring,  Knt 
reooider  of  IU«ding),  whose  second  son  by  a  fbrmer  hus- 


band, Mr.  Humphrey  Stailbrd,  made  great  onpontion  to 
the  match.  The  fortune  which  he  obtained  witn  this  lady 
(he  was  her  fourth  husband)  enabled  him  to  open  his  house 
to  the  most  learned  and  scientific  persons  of  the  time. 
In  1650  he  published  in  12mo.  a  treatise  written  by 
Dr.  Arthur  Dee  upon  the  philosopher's  stone,  under  the  title 
of  Fasdcultu  Chemicm ;  or,  Chymical  Collections  express 
ing  the  In^e99,  Progreee,  and  Egress  qf  the  secret  Her- 
metick  Science,  out  of  the  choicest  andmosifamous  authors, 
Whereunto  is  added^  the  Arcanum,  or  grand  secret  t^  Her- 
metick  Philosophy.  Both  made  EngUsh  by  James  Ha- 
solle,  Esq.,  in  which  name,  the  lettera  of  his  own  will  be 
found  transposed.  He,  at  the  same  time,  addressed  himyself 
to  an  undertaking  of  greater  consequence,  a  oomplete  col- 
lection of  the  works  of  such  Englisn  chemists  as  had  till 
then  ramained  in  manuscript ;  to  which,  as  well  as  to  an 
ardent  passion  for  the  studv  of  chemistry,  he  had  been 
excited  oy  one  Backhouse,  who  was  reputed  an  adept  and 
whom,  from  his  fVee  communication  of  chemical  secrets, 
Mr.  Ajshmole,  in  the  fashion  of  the  time,  was  accustomed 
to  call  *  father.'  In  his  diary,  April  3d,  1651,  he  savs, 
'  Mr.  William  Backhouse,  of  Swallowfield  in  com.  Berks, 
caused  me  to  call  him  father  thenceforward.'  He  likewise 
employed  a  part  of  his  time  in  acquiring  certain  manual 
arts,  such  as  en^ving  seals,  casting  in  sand,  and  the 
mystery  of  a  workmg  goldsmith.  In  1652,  believing  that 
a  competent  knowledge  of  Hebrew  was  necessary  for  under- 
standing and  explaining  such  authors  as  had  written  on 
the  hermetic  science,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  that 
language,  under  a  rabbi  or  the  name  of  Solomon  Frank. 
At  length  toward  the  close  of  1652  his  Theairum  Chymicum 
Britannicum  appeared,  a  quarto  volume,  containing  many 

Eieces  of  our  old  hermetic  piulosophen.  This  work  gained 
im  a  high  reputation,  and  among  other  scholara  to  whom 
it  extendi  his  acquaintance  was  the  celebrated  John  Selden, 
with  whom  he  lived  in  intimate  firiendship  till  his  death. 
Ashmole's  marriage  with  the  Lady  Mainwaring,  exclusive 
of  mere  family  opposition,  involved  him  in  several  law-suits, 
and  at  last  in  one  in  Chancery  with  the  lady  herselfl  Oc- 
tober 8th,  1657,  he  says,  '  The  cause  between  me  and  my 
wife  was  heard,  where  Mr.  Seijeant  Maynard  observed  to 
the  court  that  there  were  800  sheets  of  depositions  on  my 
wife's  part  and  not  one  word  proved  against  me  of  using 
her  ill,  nor  ever  giving  her  a  bad  or  provoking  word.* 

Ashmole  now  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  antiquity 
and  records.  This  recommended  him  to  Mr.  afterwards  Sir 
William  Dugdale,  whom  he  accompanied  about  this  time, 
when  making  his  survey  of  the  Fens.  Ashmole's  relish 
for  chemistry  had  abated,  and  he  gave  up  his  intention 
of  extending  his  Theatrum  Chymicum  to  several  volumes. 
In  1^58,  however,  he  published  a  treatise  on  the  philoso- 
pher's stone,  entitled  iTie  Way  to  Bliss;  in  three  books: 
4to. ;  a  work,  in  which  he  took  leave  of  his  friends  the 
astrologers  and  alchemists  with  a  good  grace. 

In  the  spring  of  1658  Ashmole  appliod  himself  to  the 
collecting  of  materials  for  a  History  qf  the  Order  qf  the 
Oarter,  tne  publication  of  which  will  be  more  particularly 
noticed  hereafter.  In  this  year  also  he  went  to  Oxford, 
where  he  made  a  catalogue  of  the  coins  which  had  been 
given  to  the  Bodleian  Library  by  Archbishop  Laud.  In 
1659  the  younger  Tradescant  and  his  wifb  made  over  to 
him,  by  deed  of  gift,  the  Museum  of  curiosities  at  South 
Lambeth,  which  the  two  Tradescants,  father  and  son,  had 
been  long  accumulating. 

Upon  the  Restoration,  Mr.  Ashmole  was  early  introduced 
to  the  presence  and  favour  of  King  Charles  11.  who,  on  June 
18, 1660,  bestowed  upon  him'the  place  of  Windsor  herald ;  and 
a  few  days  after  appointed  him  to  make  a  description  of  the 
royal  collection  of  medals.  On  the  3d  of  September  that 
year,  he  had  a  warrant  signed  for  the  office  of  commissioner 
of  excise ;  and  was  also  joined  in  a  commission  for  an 
examination  of  the  notorious  Hugh  Peters,  respecting  the 
royal  library  and  medals  which  had  fallen  into  Peten's 
lumdsin  1648. 

On  November  2,  1660,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  the 
Middle  Temple  hall ;  and  in  January,  1661,  admitted  F.R.S. 
Soon  after  this  time,  he  had  several  new  preferments 
bestowed  upon  him,  and  amongst  them,  by  warrant,  Fe- 
bruary 9,  1661,  the  secretarvsfip  of  SniinaM.  On  the 
1 7th  of  February,  1665,  Sir  Elidward  Byshe  sealed  his  de- 
putation  for  visiting  Berkshire,  which  visitation  be  began  on 
the  II  th  of  March  following.  June  9,  1668,  he  was  a|K 
pointed  accomptant-general  and  ooimtiy  aceomptant  m  m 
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excise.    His  second  wife.  Lady  Maitiwaring,  dying  at  the 
beginning  of  April  this  year,  Ashmole  paid  his  addresses 
with  little  delay  to  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  his  good  friend 
Sir  William  Dugdale,  and  was  married  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
chapel  on  the  3d  of  November  following,  by  Dr.  Lloyd, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Worcester ;  and  on  the  1 9th  of  July, 
1669,  he  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  the  University  of 
Oxford  by  diploma.     He  was  now  courted  and  esteemed  by 
the  greatest  persons  in  the  kingdom ;  and  having  finished 
his  labours  upon  the  History  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  pre- 
sented that  work  to  the  king.  May  8,  1 6  72,  who,  as  a  mark 
of  approbation  for  his  toil  and  research,  presented  him  with 
a  privy  seal  for  400/.     In  1675  he  resigned  his  office  of 
Windsor  herald;    and  in  1677,  on  Sir  Edward  Walker's 
death,  might  have  been  made  garter  king  of  arms,  but 
waived  the  appointment  in  favour  of  his  father-in-law.  Sir 
William  Dugdale.     At  the  close  of  1677  he  was  proposed 
to  represent  the  city  of  Lichfield  in  parliament,  but  finding 
himself  insufficiently  supported,  withdrew  his  pretensions. 
On   the  26th  of  January,  1679,   a  fire  broke  out  in  the 
Middle  Temple,  in  a  set  of  chambers  next  to  those  in  which 
Mr.  Ashmole  resided,  by  which  he  lost  the  greater  part  of 
his  library,  a  cabinet  of  9000  antient  and  modem  coins,  and 
a  great  collection  of  seals,  charters,  and  other  antiquities : 
his  manuscripts,  however,  and  his  gold  medals,  were  for- 
tunately preserved,  by  being  in  the  house  which. had  been 
Tradescant's  at  Lambeth.    Dr.  Plot  gave  an  account  of  this 
loss  to  Anthony  ^Wood„  who  printed  it  in  his  Athence^ 
Oxonienses. 

In  16S2,  the  University  of  Oxford  having  finished  a 
building  as  a  repository  for  curiosities  near  the  theatre, 
Ashmole  (according  to  a  proposition  made  to  them  before  it 
was  begun)  sent  thither  the  collection  of  rarities  which  he 
had  received  from  the  Tradescants,  together  with  such 
additions  as  he  had  made  to  them ;  to  which  he  afterwards 
added  the  donation  of  his  manuscripts  and  library.  This  is 
still  called  the  Ashmolean  Museum. 

In  the  beginning  of  1685  Ashmole  was  again  invited  to 
represent  the  corporation  of  Lichfield  in  parliament,  but 
upon  King  James  intimating  to  him,  by  Lord  Dartmouth, 
that  he  would  take  it  kindly  if  he  would  resign  his  interest 
to  Mr.  Lewson,  he  waited  upon  his  Majesty  and  told  him 
that  he  was  all  obedience.  In  1686,  on  the  death  of  \^\% 
father-in-law.  Sir  William  Dugdale,  he  declined  a  second 
time  the  office  of  garter,  which  he  would  have  obtained  for 
his  brother-in-law,  John  Dugdale,,  but  was  unsuccessful. 
He  however  procured  for  him  the  place  of  norroy  king  of 
arms.  This  was  one  of  the  last  public  acts  of  Ashmole's 
life ;  the  remainder  of  it  was  spent  in  an  honourable  retire- 
ment to  the  day  of  his  death.  May  18, 1692,  when  he  was 
in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age.  His  body  was  interred 
at  Lambeth,  and  a  black  marble  slab  laid  upon  his  grave 
with  a  Latin  inscription. 

Besides  the  works  already  noticed^  which  were  published 
during  his  life,  Ashmole  left  large  collections  in  manu- 
script:— 1.  The  Arms,  Epitaphs,  Fenestral  Inscriptions, 
with  the  draughts  of  the  Tombs,  <Jr.  in  all  the  Churches  in 
Berkshire,  penned  in  1666.  These  were  in  part  published 
afterwards  under  the  title  of  The  Antiquities  of  Berk- 
shire, lliree  volumes  octavo,  1717,  1723,  and  at  Read- 
ing in  folio,  1736.  2.  Familiarum  illustrium  Imperaio- 
rumque  Romanorum  Numismata  Oxonice  in  Boctleiarue 
Bibiiothecis  archivis  descripta  et  explanata,  finished  in 
1659,  and  given  by  Ashmole  to  the  public  library  in  1666, 
a  MS.  in  three  volumes  folio.  3.  A  Description  and  Ex- 
planation of  the  Coins  and  Medals  belonging  to  King 
Charles  II.,  a  MS.  formerly  in  the  king's  cabmet.  4.  A 
brief  Ceremonial  of  the  Feast  of  St.  Oeorge,  held  at 
Whitehall,  I661,tm7A  other  Papers  relating  to  the  Order, 
5.  Remarkable  Passages  in  the  year  1660,  set  down  by  Mr, 
Elias  Ashmole.  6.  An  Account  of  the  Coronation  of  our 
Kings,  transcribed  from  a  MS.  in  the  Kings  private 
Closet.  7.  The  Proceedings  on  the  day  of  the  Coronation 
of  King  Charles  II.  8.  The  Arms,  Epitcmhs,  ^c.  in  some 
churches  and  houses  in  Staffordshire,  taken  when  he  ac- 
companied Sir  William  Dugdale  in  his  visitation.  9.  The 
Arms,  Epitaphs,  Inscriptions,  ^c.  in  Cheshire,  Shropshire, 
Derbyshire,  Nottinghamshire,  ^c.  taken  at  the  same  time. 
10.  Answers  to  the  Objections  urged  against  Mr.  AshmoU's 
being  made  historiographer  to  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  A.D. 
1662.  JL].  A  Translation  of  John  Francis  Spina's  Book  of 
the  Catastrophe  of  the  World,  to  which  is  subjoined  Am- 
brose Merlin's  Propftecy     12.  Collections,  Remarks^  Notes 


on  Books  and  M8S.  13.  The  Diary  qf  his  Life.  This 
work  was  first  published  in  duodecimo  in  1717,  under  the 
title  of  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  learned  antiquary,  Elias 
Ashmole,  Esq.  drawn  up  by  himself  by  way  qf  Diary,  with 
an  Appendix  qf  Original  Letters,  Published  by  Charles 
Burman,  Esq.  Repnnted  with  Lilly's  History  qf  his  Life 
and  Times,  octavo,  London,  1774.  It  is  from  this  diary, 
abounding  in  absurd  and  whimsical  memoranda,  that  the 
dates  and  facts  in  the  preceding  memoir  have  been  prin- 
cipally taken.  (See  also  Woods  Athente  OXonienses, 
Bliss's  edition,  vol.  iv.  p.  354.  Biogr.  Brit,  by  Kippis,  vol. 
i.  p.  293.) 

AS  HOVER,  a  town  in  Derbyshire,  pleasantly  situated 
in  a  deep  narrow  valley,  watered  by  the  river  Amber ;  six 
miles  S.  W.  of  Chesterfield,  which  is  the  post  town,  and  four 
from  Matlock.  It  has  a  small  market,  frequented  during 
the  winter  by  a  few  butchers ;  and  two  fairs  for  homed  catUe 
and  sheep.  As  the  market  is  so  insignificant  and  irregular, 
and  is  moreover  held  without  charter  (as  are  also  tibe  fairs), 
it  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  village :  but  Messrs.  Lysons 
(Magna  Britannia)  reckon  it  among  the  market-towns. 
Stocking- weaving  and  tambour- working  give  employment  to 
some  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  church  is  a  Gothic  building  with  a  handsome  spire, 
and  contains  several  monuments  of  the  Babington  and 
other  families.  There  is  in  it  a  singular  antient  leaden 
font,  hexagonal  in  the  lower  part,  but  in  the  upper  part 
circular,  and  ornamented  with  rudely  executed  figures  in 
bas-relief,  with  flowing  drapery,  and  books  in  their  left  handa« 
standing  under  circular  or  Norman  arches  and  separated  by 
slender  pillars.  There  is  an  endowed  school,  with  a  school- 
house  built  in  1 703 ;  also  meeting-houses  for  the  Wesleyan 
and  Primitive  Methodists. 

The  parish  of  Ashover  is  extensive,  containing  1 1 ,290  acres, 
and  has  a  population  of  31 79.  It  is  mostly  in  the  hundred  of 
Scarsdale ;  but  the  dependent  hamlets  of  Dethwick,  Lea, 
and  Holloway,  are  in  the  wapentake  of  Wirksworth.  The 
living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Derby,  and  the 
diocese  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry.    Dethwick  is  a  cbapelry. 

There  are  in  the  parish  considerable  lead-mines,  espe- 
cially those  of  Gregory,  Brimstone  Dyke,  and  Overton* 
Blende,  or^black  jack,  an  inferior  species  of  zinc  ore,  is 
found.  Limestone  is  quarried  in  great  quantity,  also 
coarse  grindstones,  and  whetistones  of  a  finer  grain.  Ochre 
is  found  in  some  of  the  mines.  Chamomile  is  cnltiyated  for 
medicinal  purposes  in  considerable  quantities ;  and  vale- 
rian, elecampane,  and  roses  (the  last  for  the  leaves),  to  a 
smaller  extent. 

There  are  remains  of  Eastwood  Hall,  once  the  residence 
of  the  Reresby  family,  and  a  structure  of  some  importance, 
as  appears  from  its  massive  masonry.  It  is  a  gloomy  build- 
ing, with  a  modem  dwelling  attached  to  its  shattered  walls, 
standing  at  the  ibot  of  a  nigh  bill,  which  is  Covered  with 
huge  masses  of  sandstone  rock,  and  crowned  with  a  pine 
forest.  At  Overton  in  this  parish  is  a  house  which  was 
the  property  and  occasionally  the  residence  of  the  late  Sir 
Joseph  Banks. 

At  Lea,  in  this  parish,  are  the  ruins  of  an  antient  chapel; 
also  a  Unitarian  chapel,  a  cotton  mill,  and  a  hat  manufactory 
(Lea  Wood). 

On  die  declivity  of  a  hill  on  Ashover  common  is  a  rocking 
stone  twenty-six  feet  in  circumference,  called  by  the 
country  people  i?oWn  Hoods  Mark;  and  near  this  a  sin- 
gularly-shaped rock,  supposed  to  have  been  a  rock  idol. 
(Lysons*  Magna  BHtarmia;  Rhodes*  Peak  Scenery;  Beau- 
ties qf  England  and  Wales,) 

ASHTON-IN-MACKERFIELD,  a  cbapelrv  in  the 
parish  of  Winwick,  in  the  hundred  of  West  Derby  in 
Lancashire.  It  lies  on  the  road  between  Warrington  and 
Wigan,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  N.W.  by  N.  of  Newton, 
one  of  the  boroughs  disfranchised  by  the  late  Reform  Bill. 
It  contained,  in  1831,  5912  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  the  cotton  and  hardware  manufiuctures.  Some 
authorities- add  that  there  are  collieries  and  potteries.  It 
is  sometimes  called  Ashton-in- the- Willows.  The  chapelry 
is  in  the  gift  of  the  rector  of  Winwick,  whose  living  is  one  of 
the  richest  in  the  north  of  England. 

Besides  the  chapel  of  the  Establishment,  there  are  eight 
places  of  worship :  three  belonging  to  the  Catholics,  who 
are  numerous ;  i(nd  one  each  to  the  Methodists,  Indepen- 
dents, Unitarians,  Baptists,  and  Quakers.  (Aikin's  Ar- 
scription  qf  the  Country  round  Mtmchester,  &c. ;  Carlisle *« 
Top,  Diet,  of  England,  &c.) 
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ASHTON-UNDER-LINE,  a  manufacturing  tovn  in 
the  hundred  of  Salford  in  Lancashire,  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  river  Tame»  which  here  divides  the  counties  of  Lan- 
cashire and  Cheshire,  Duckinfleld,  which  forms  a  suburb 
of  Ash  ton  across  the  river,  and  is  united  with  it  by  a  bridge, 
is  in  the  latter  county.  Ashton  is  6i  miles  east  of  Man- 
cliester,  and  1864  mUes  N.W.  by  N.  of  London. 

Ashton  is  a  thriving  place ;  and  on  the  whole  well  laid 
out  and  well  built.  The  streets  are  paved,  and  the  town 
lighted  with  gas.  The  church  is  large  and  antient,  fur- 
nished with  a  fine  peal  of  ten  bells.  The  architecture  has 
been  much  altered  by  subsequent  repairs  ;  and  the  edifice 
sustained  considerable  injury  from  an  accidental  fire  in 
1 821 .  Near  to  this  church  is  an  ancient  edifice,  called  *  The 
Old  HaUj  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  the  fifteenth 
century ;  and  adjacent  to  it  are  the  remains  of  a  prison, 
whose  appearance  indicates  still  greater  antiquity.  This 
prison  is  known  by  the  name  of  *  The  Dungeons,'  and  was 
used  as  a  place  of  confinement  till  a  comparatively  recent 
period.  A  new  church,  the  cost  of  which  was  defrayed  by 
a  grant  from  the  commissioners  for  bCtildin^  new  churches, 
has  also  been  erected.  It  is  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  has 
a  square  embattled  tower  surmounted  by  pinnacles.  The 
courr-house  for  the  transaction  of  public  anairsis  a  handsome 
building,  with  a  theatre  and  a  concert-room  over  it. 

The  chief  business  of  Ashton  is  the  cotton  manufacture ; 
the  increase  of  which  may  be  judged  of  by  the  feet,  that  in 
ten  years  preceding  1831  the  mills  increased  from  thirty  to 
seventy.  The  goods  produced  are  chiefly  ginghams,  mus- 
lins, and  calicoes.  The  Manchester  and  Ashton,  Peak 
Forest,  and  Huddersfield  canals,  which  connect  Ashton 
with  the  various  manufacturing  districts  of  the  north  and 
middle  of  England,  much  promote  the  trade  of  the  town. 
Hats,  woollens,  and  silks  are  manufactured  here  or  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  coal  is  dug  in  the  adjacent  districts, 
and  indeed  in  the  very  outskirts  of  the  town,  in  considerable 
Quantity.  There  are  more  than  twenty  collieries  in  the 
aictrict,  which  employ  upwards  of  1000  men. 

Ashton  was  once  a  borough,  but  had  been  disfranchised  ; 
and  its  decay  was  indicated  by  the  disuse  of  a  market 
once  held  by  patent  granted  by  Henry  VL  The  ancient 
cross  is  still  standing  in  the  market-place.  The  reviving 
prosperity  of  the  town  has  led  to  an  application  to  parlia- 
ment for  re-establishing  a  market ;  and  within  a  few 
years  an  act  for  this  purpose  has  been  obtained,  as  well  as 
one  for  regulating  the  police  of  the  town,  and  for  lighting, 
cleansing,  and  watching  it.  Under  the  Market  Act,  a  site 
has  been  pi;ovided,  and  buildings  erected,  at  an  expense  of 
above  10,000/.  The  market-day  is  not  yet  fixed.  The 
main  pipes  laid  down  by  the  gas  company  exceed  eight 
miles  m  length.    There  are  four  fairs  in  the  year. 

There  is  an  ancient  foundation -school ;  also  a  national 
school. 

The  town  of  Ashton  (including,  as  it  appears,  the  suburbs 
or  quarters  of  Boston,  Charlestown,  Hurst,  and  some  others) 
had  a  population  in  1831  of  14,673,  having  increased  by 
more  than  5000  persons  in  the  previous  ten  years. 

The  chief  part  of  the  town  and  of  the  parish  is  on  the 
estate  of  the  Earl  of  Stamford  and  Wairington.  As  lord  of 
the  manor  he  holds  a  court,  at  which  constables  are  appointed, 
and  in  which  questions  of  disputes,  breaches  of  trust,  and 
rights  of  tenants,  as  well  as  actions  of  debt  under  forty 
shillings,  are  cognisable.  By  the  late  Reform  Bill  Ashton 
was  made  a  parliamentarv  borough,  the  boundary  of  which 
coincides  witn  that  laid  down  in  the  Local  Police  Act.  It 
returns  one  member,  and  contained  in  1831  above  six 
hundred  1 0/.  houses.  There  is  a  court  of  requests  for  ^e 
recovery  of  debts  under  5/. 

The  living  of  Ashton  is  a  valuable  rectory,  wholly  or  in 

?art  in  the  gift  of  the  Earl  of  Stamford  and  T.  Hunt,  Esq. 
'he  parish  is  very  extensive,  comprehending  about  ten  square 
miles.  It  is  about  six  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and  four.from  E. 
to  W.  In  it  are  several  large  manufacturing  villages ;  but  ex- 
cept in  these  aud  Ln  the  town  itself,  the  population  is  not  dense. 
The  parish  is  divided  into  four  arbitrary  divisions,  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  rates,  viz.  Hartshead,  Knottlanes,  An- 
denshaw,  and  Ashton  town ;  but  it  is  all  under  one  municipal 
government  The  population  of  the  whole  amounted  in 
ipjl  to  33,597.  The  spiritual  wants  of  those  persons  were 
provided  for  by  five  places  of  wor^ip  of  the  establishment, 
(vi^.  the  pariiA  church*,  three  parochial  chapols,  and  one 
chapel  of  ease),  and  twenty-four  other  pUoes  of  worship ;  of 
•  WoptMooM  Uito  mast  be  the  building  mentioned  aboye  as  a  new  ohoroh.' 


which,  nineteen  Were  Methodist,  three  Baptist,  one  Indc* 
pendent,  and  one  Johannite.  (See  Parliamentctry  Returns 
for  1830.) 

The  principal  villages  in  the  parish  are  as  follows: — 
Stayleybridge  is  on  tne  Tame  about  a  mile  E.  of  Ashton. 
It  is  not  wholly  in  this  parish ;  for  part  of  it  li««  across  the 
river,  in  the  parish  of  Stockport  in  Cheshire.  The  two  narts 
are,  however,  united  by  an  excellent  stone  bridge,  and  in- 
cluded in  one  local  act,  for  the  purpose  of  lighting.  &c.  The 
importance  of  the  place  is  of  modern  growth,  though  so  far 
back  as  in  1793  it  consisted  of  a  continuous  wull-paved 
street  of  half  a  mile,  and  had  in  it  an  episcopal  chapel  of 
octagon  form.  The  chief  branches  of  trade  were  then,  and 
had  been  for  some  time,  connected  with  the  woollen-cloth 
manufacture,  and  consisted  of  weanng,  dyeing,  pressing, 
&c.    The  population  is  not  ascertained. 

Mossley  is  N.E.  of  Ashton  about  two  miles  and  a  half. 
It  is  connected  with  Ashton  by  a  new,  but  not  very  good 
road,  over  a  range  of  high  hills.  There  are  scarcely  any 
houses  between  the  places  ;  but  in  Mossley  there  are  seve- 
ral good  ones,  and  a  parochial  chapel  in  the  gift  of  the  rector 
of  Ashton.    The  population  in  1831  was  about  1500. 

Lees  is  N.  by  W.  of  Mossley,  and  about  five  miles  N.  by 
E.  of  Ashton.  Its  situation  rather  connects  it  wiih  Oldham 
(through  which  its  manufactures  are  carried  oflT  to  Man- 
chester) than  with  Ashton,  with  which  it  has  little  com- 
munication.   Population  in  1831  about  3000. 

Hooley  Hill,  the  populous  *  part  of  Audenshaw,  is  a  mile 
S.W.  of  Ashton.  It  has  a  population  of  between  2000  and 
3000,  and  is  rapidly  increasmg. 

Fairfield,  on  the  road  from  Manchester  to  Ashton,  is  a 
settlement  of  the  Moravians.  Jt  has  a  chapel,  and  several 
good  houses. 

Near  Mossley  is  Hart's  Head  Pike,  a  well-known  object, 
erected  in  1758,  on  the  site  of  a  former  structure,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  used  as  a  beacon.  The  present  building 
is  of  stone,  atid  is  an  upright  cylinder,  surmounted  by  a  cone, 
whose  base  nearly  covers  the  upper  surface  of  the  cylinder. 
It  commands  a  delightful  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  town,  and  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
road  from  Manchester,  is  a  large  moss,  or  shaking  bog, 
from  the  edges  of  which  turf  is  cut  for  fuel.  At  the  depth 
of  ten  feet,  or  thereabouts,  hes  a  tolerable  loam,  which,  with 
improvement,  may  be  rendered  good  meadow-land.  The 
moss  may  be  crossed  at  all  seasons.  Fir  trees,  firesh  and 
full  of  turpentine,  have  been  found  in  it ;  likewise  oaks 
quite  sound,  and  as  black  as  ebony.— (Aikin's  Description 
of  the  Country  round  Manchester ;  Boundary  Reports,  &.c,) 

ASH-WEDNESDAY.  This,  which  is  the  first  day  of 
Lent,  had  formerly  two  names ;  one  was  caput  jejuniiy  •  the 
head  of  the  fast,'  the  other  was  Ash- Wednesday,  so  called 
from  the  antient  ceremony  of  blessing  ashes  on  that  day, 
with  which  the  pnest  signed  the  people  on  the  forehead  m 
the  form  of  across,  adding  this  admonition,  Memento,  homo, 
quod  cinis  es,  et  in  cinerem  reverteris :  *  Renaember,  roan, 
that  thou  art  ashes,  and  shalt  return  to  ashes.*  (See  Festa 
Anglo-Romana,  p.  1 9 ;  Moresini  Papatus,  p.  37 ;  Festivall, 
fol.  1611,  p.  15.)  *  Mannerly  to  take  their  ashes  devoutly, 
is  among  the  Roman  Catholic  customs  censured  by  John 
Bale  in  his  Declaration  qf  Bonner's  Articles,  1554.  The 
ashes  used  this  day  in  the  Church  of  Rome  are  said  to  be 
made  from  the  palms  consecrated  on  the  Palm-Sunday  be- 
fore. In  Bishop  Bonner'B  Injunctions,  a.d.  1555.  we  read 
that  *  the  hallowed  ashes  given  by  the  priest  to  the  people 
on  Ash-Wednesday  are  to  put  the  people  in  remembrance 
of  penance  at  the  beginning  of  Lent,  that  their  bodies  are 
but  earth,  dust,  and  ashes.*  The  antient  discipline  of  sack- 
cloth and  ashes  on  Ash- Wednesday,  is  at  present  supplied, 
in  the  English  established  church,  by  reading  publicly  on 
this  day  the  curses  denounced  against  impenitent  sinners, 
when  the  people  are  directed  to  repeat  an  *  Amen'  at  the 
end  of  each  malediction.  Compare  Wheatley  on  the  Com^ 
mon  Prayer,  8vo.  1 722,  p.  227 ;  Brand's  Popular  Antiqui- 
ties, vol.  i.  p.  79.  Brady,  in  his  CUtvis  Calendaria,  says,  the 
primitive  Cfhristians  did  not  commence  their  X^nt  until  the 
Sunday  now  called  the  first  in  Lent  Pope  Felix  III.,  in 
the  year  487,  first  add^  the  four  days  preceding  the  old 
Lent  Sunday,  to  complete  the  number  of  fasting  days  to 
forty,  of  which  it  actually  consists.  Pope  Grwry  the  Great 
introduced  the  sprinkling  of  ashes  on  the  first  of  the  four 
additional  days,  wnich  gave  it  the  name  of  Ash*  Wednesday ; 
and  the  council  of  Beneventum,  in  the  year  109l|  strictly 
enjoined  the  observance  of  the  ceremoi^,  which  was  abo- 
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Ushed  in  England  at  the  Reformation,  and  a  commination 
■enice,  as  above  alluded  to,  substituted  in  its  stead. 

ASIA,  under  which  name  we  at  present  comprehend 
all  the  countries  to  the  east  of  Europe  and  northern 
Africa,  was  also^applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the  countries  bor- 
dering on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and 
extending  thence  eastward.  Herodotus  confesses  that  he 
is  unable  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  name.  Homer 
(//.  ii.  461)  mentions  an  Asian  plain  lying  near  the  shores 
of  the  iEgean  Sea  between  Ephesus  and  Sardis ;  and  the 
traditions  of  the  Lydians  speak  of  a  king  Asius.  Hence 
it  seems  probable  that  this  name  was  originally  applied 
to  a  small  district  on  the  western  coast  of  Anatoha :  in  the 
progress  of  time,  as  the  countries  east  of  it  became  known 
to  the  Greeks,  the  name  of  Asia  became  co-extensive  with 
their  discoveries,  till  at  length  it  was  customary  to  designate 
by  it  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  our  globe. 

I.  Asia  a»  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans, — From 
the  earliest  records  of  European  history,  the  Homeric  poems, 
we  learn  that  an  intercourse  existed,  before  the  war  of  Troy, 
between  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  and  Asia.  But  as  far 
as  we  can  infer  from  our  authorities,  it  was  more  of  a 
hostile  than  a  pacific  nature.  Commercial  exchange  seems 
to  have  been  nearly  confined  to  a  few  Phoenician  vessels 
which  visited  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  and  some  ports 
of  Greece,  and  even  with  them  piracy  appears  to  have  been 
as  important  an  object  as  commerce.  Though  the  PhoB- 
nicians  visited  the  ports  of  Greece,  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country  went  only  to  a  few  places  on  the  western  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  perhaps  occasionally  to  Tyre ;  their  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  Asia  was  consequently  circumscribed 
within  very  narrow  limits.  But  confined  as  their  navigation 
was  for  a  long  time,  it  at  last  contributed  to  bring  about 
the  settlement  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Ionia ;  and  this 
event  was  followed  by  another  of  greater  importance  in  a 
geographical  point  of  view,  namely,  the  extension  of  the 
navigation  of  these  colonies  to  the  countries  round  the  Black 
Sea,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  Phcenicians  from  the  com- 
merce of  this  part  of  the  world.  The  subjection  of  the  Greek 
colonies  in  Asia  Minor  to  the  kings  of  Lydia  seems  not  to 
have  injured  their  commerce,  and  it  doubtless  extended  their 
knowledge  at  least  Its  far  as  the  Halys,  the  boundary  of  the 
kingdom  of  Croesus,  and  perhaps  somewhat  beyond  it. 

The  progress  of  geographical  knowledge,  which  hitherto 
had  been  very  slow,  was  accelerated  by  the  establishment 
of  the  Persian  monarchy,  b.c.  350.  The  different  states  into 
which  till  then  western  Asia  had  been  divided,  and  which 
had  much  impeded  the  commercial  intercourse  of  its  inha- 
bitants, were  incorporated  into  Uie  extensive  Persian  empire, 
which  comprehended  nearly  all  the  countries  between  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  west,  and  the  Belur-Dagh  on 
the  eai^t,  the  Caspian  on  the  north,  and  the  mountains 
which  border  the  valley  of  the  Indus  on  the  west :  these 
countries  were  inhabited  by  twenty-nine  different  nations. 
The  Greek  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
overthrow  of  the  Lydian  kingdom,  had  been  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  Persian  monarch,  which  circumstance  soon 
led  to  their  intimate  acquaintanoe  with  Asia  beyond  the 
limits  of  Anatolia.  We  may  judge  of  the  rapid  pro- 
gress made  by  the  Ionian  Greeks  in  their  knowledge  of 
Asia,  when  we  find  that  hardly  fifty  years .  after  the 
foundation  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  Adstagoras,  the 
governor  of  Miletus,  the  most  commercial  and  powerful  of 
these  colonies,  was  able  to  produce  at  Sparta  a  copper  tablet 
or  map  (Herod,  v.  49)— the  first  of  which  we  have  any 
distinct  record*— on  which  the  countries  and  military  sta- 
tions between  Ionia  and  Susa  were  exhibited.  About  the 
same  time  the  Persian  dominion  over  all  the  above-men- 
tioned countries  being  firmly  established,  a  regular  plan  of 
administration  was  formed  by  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes ; 
this  king  probably  caused  a  geographical  and  statistical 
account  of  the  whole  empire  to  be  composed,  a  custom  com- 
mon in  Asia  at  more  recent  periods,  as  the  Ayin-i-Akbari 
of  the  Mogul  emperors  shows,  and  one  still  in  use  in  the 
Chinese  empire.  Some  such  work  as  this  must  have  existed 
in  Persia,  for  otherwise  we  can  hardly  account  fbr  the  geo- 
graphical description  of  the  empire  which  Herodotus  nas 
inserted  in  his  history  (iii.  89,  &C. ;  vii.  6 1 ,  &c.).  The  sketch 
of  the  Greek  historian  enables  us  to  form  A  pretty  exact 
idea  of  all  Uie  countries  subject  to  the  Persian  monarchs, 
and  even  of  those  which  he  had  not  an  opportunity  of  exa- 

*  Aoaximandtr  (tee  th«l  article)  ii  said  by  Agathemerus  to  have  made  the 
ifMinapi. 


mining  personally.  His  information  ^hmX  the  countriet  of 
Asia  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Persian  empire  is  scanty, 
and  much  less  exact :  as  It  was  acquired  by  oral  communU 
cation  with  travellers  and  traders,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
it  is  often  incorrect  and  mixed  with  fables,  though  even 
the  latter  ir  many  instances  are  founded  on  facts. 

Before  the  time  when  Herodotus  wrote,  the  Persian  em- 
pire had  become  stationary.  Acxjordingly  we  find  that  the 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  Greeks,  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, did  not  advance  beyond  the  antient  boundaries  of  that 
empire.  But  as  the  intercourse,  both  hostile  and  pacific, 
between  the  Greeks  and  Persians  had  during  that  period 
considerably  increased,  their  knowledge  of  the  different  pro- 
vinces composing  the  Persian  empire  was  also  enlarged. 
The  most  valuable  information  of  this  kind  we  find  embodied 
in  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  or  the  Expedition  f\f  the  Ten 
ThousancL  [See  Anabasis.]  It  was  usual  for  the  Persian 
kings  to  have  Greek  physicians  about  their  persons,  as  wa 
see  in  the  instance  of  Democedes  (Herod,  iii.  149,  ^o.), 
Ctesias,  and  others.  Such  men  had  of  course  considerable 
opportunities  for  acquiring  exact  information*  If  the  work 
of  Ctesias  had  come  down  to  us  entire,  we  might  have 
formed  a  better  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  history  of  Persia, 
now  known  to  us  solely  by  the  extracts  of  Photius  and  a 
few  other  writers.    [See  Ctksias.] 

The  foundation  of  this  extensive  empire  had  proved  ad- 
vantageous to  geography :  its  destruction  also  was  favourable 
to  its  progress.  By  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  the  remoter 
provinces  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  of  which  a  great  part 
till  then  had  only  been  known  in  such  general  outlinee  as 
those  given  by  Herodotus,  and  by  the  vague  information 
of  individuals,  were  at  once  opened  to  the  Greeks,  who 
had  been  prepared  for  increasing  their  geographical  informa- 
tion by  their  education  and  previous  habits.  The  operations 
of  military  expeditions  and  the  observations  of  military  men 
have  always  rendered  signal  services  to  geography.  Alex- 
ander attempted  to  cross  the  boundaries  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire on  the  north  and  on  the  south ;  and  though  his  success 
was  Umited  in  the  former  quarter,  the  Greeks  began  from 
that  time  to  have  some  notion  of  the  nomadic  tribes  be)  ond 
the  laxartes  {Sir'Sihon)^  who  then,  as  at  present,  wandered 
about  in  those  extensive  deserts.  But  his  attempts  on  the 
south  and  east  were  crowned  with  success.  He  crossed  the 
Indus  and  four  of  the  rivers  which  traverse  the  Penjub,  and 
had  advanced  to  no  great  distance  from  the  banks  of  the 
Jumna  and  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  when  he  was  obliged 
to  abandon  his  design  of  oonquering  India,  owing  to  a  mutiny 
of  his  army.  On  his  return  to  Persia,  he  made  an  important 
addition  to  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  by 
exploring  with  his  army  and  navy  the  course  and  the  valley 
of  the  lower  Indus,  and  still  more  by  ordering  his  admiral, 
Nearchus,  to  sail  along  the  coast  from  the  Delta  of  the 
Indus  to  the  mouth  of  Sie  Euphrates.  [See  Albxandkr.] 
Besides  the  geographical  knowledge  acquired  by  these  mili- 
tary operations,  and  the  succe»sful  execution  of  the  orders 
of  the  Macedonian  conqueror  by  his  admiral,  this  expe- 
dition first  gave  the  Greeks  a  more  exact  notion  of  the  great 
extent  of  India,  of  its  riches,  and  the  pecuUarities  of  the 
nations  which  inhabit  this  great  peninsula.  The  geogra^ 
phical  information  acquired  during  the  expeditions  of  Alex- 
ander was  incorporated  in  a  map  by  one  of  his  companions 
in  arms,  Dicsearchus,  a  pupil  of  Aristotle. 

Less  satisfactory,  though  not  less  important,  was  the 
information  which  result^  more  remotely  from  the  con- 

fuests  of  Alexander.  The  Macedonian  king  destroyed 
yre,  and  transferred  its  commerce  to  Alexandria,  which  he 
founded  near  the  western  mouth  of  the  Nile.  As  the  Phce- 
nicians,  for  perhaps  a  thousand  years  and  upwards,  had  car- 
ried on 'a  lucrative  commerce  with  the  countries  to  the  east 
and  south  of  the  Persian  empire,  especially  with  India, 
by  way  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea,  their  mer- 
chants had  frequent  opportunities  of  collecting  such  infor- 
mation as  tended  to  increase  their  commercial  advantaues. 
Accordingly  the  Phoenicians  had  more  nautical  and  neogra- 
phical  knowledge  than  any  other  nation  of  the  antient  world, 
and  they  had  embodied  it  m  writings.  These  were  likewise 
transported  to  Alexandria,  and  probably  aided  the  mer- 
chants of  the  new  emporium  in  entering  at  once  into  the 
path  of  their  comroeroial  predecessors,  and  renewing  the 
Intercourse  between  Europe  and  India  by  the  Nile  and  the 
Red  Sea,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  expeditions  of 
Alexander.  Aoeordingly  we  find  that,  soon  after  the  destft 
of  th«  founder  of  Alexandna,  Egyptian  vessels  firem  th» 
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^orte  of  the  Red  Sea  began  to  viBit  the  shores  of  Malabar, 
and  to  venture  as  far  as  Cape  Comorin  and  the  island  of 
Ceylon  (called  Taprobane  by  the  Greeks).  But  though  the 
seographical  information  acquired  by  commerce  is  onen  of 
uie  most  valuable  kind,  its  progress  is  extremely  slow  even 
in  our  time,  and  must  have  been  still  more  so  among  the 
mntients  on  account  of  the  numerous  defects  of  their  ship- 
building, and  the  backward  state  of  their  navigation.  Be- 
sides, such  information  is  commonly  limited  to  the  harbours 
and  diores,  and  rarely  extends  to  any  great  distance  in  the 
interior.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  though  the  commercial 
intercourse  between  Alexandria  and  India  was  continued 
without  interruption  for  many  centuries,  the  additional  geo- 
graphical knowledge  was  scanty  and  vague ;  and  thoush 
many  of  the  harbours  of  Malabar  were  annually  visited  by 
Egyptian  vessels,  the  information  thus  obtained  concerning 
Ceylon,  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  the  country  farther 
to  the  east,  is  Umited  to  a  few  places,  and  was  obviously 
obtained  by  the  Greeks  of  Egypt  from  native  navigators, 
none  of  them  probably  having  ventured  to  advance  beyond 
the  island  of  Ceylon  and  Cape  Comorin. 

The  successors  of  Alexander,  bein^  almost  continually 
engaged  in  wars  among  themselves,  did  not  disturb  the  un- 
subdued nations  which  surrounded  the  Greek  empire  in 
Asia,  with  the  exception  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  the  King  of 
Syria,  who  made,  it  is  thought,  a  successful  attempt  to  sub- 
due a  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Ganges.  This  opinion  rests  on 
the  statement  of  Pliny  (vi.  17).  It  is,  however,  certain  that 
be  sent  an  ambassador,  Megasthenes,  to  Sandrocottus,  king 
of  the  Prasii,  to  whom  a  considerable  part  of  Hindustan  was 
subject,  and  to  this  individual  we  owe  some  further  parti- 
culars respecting  India  and  its  inhabitants.  (Strabo,  702, 
724,  &c.)  The  Greek  empire  of  Bactria,  though  its  kings 
remained  for  manv  years  in  possession  of  the  Indian  con- 
quests of  Alexander,  added  little  or  nothing  to  the  previous 
knowledge  of  the  Greeks  concerning  that  country. 

Most  of  the  Greek  kingdoms  in  Asia  were  destroyed  by 
the  Romans,  but  they  did  not  extend  their  dominion  over 
all  the  provinces  which  once  belonged  to  the  Persian  mo- 
narchy. The  extreme  eastern  boundary  of  the  Roman 
empire  was  formed  by  the  l^gns*  the  Euphrates,  and 
the  mountains  of  Armenia.  Their  military  expeditions 
being  carried  on  in  countries  previously  known,  could  add 
very  little  to  the  geographical  knowledge  of  Asia.  We 
ought,  however,  to  make  an  exception  with  respect  to  the 
Caucasus.  In  their  wars  with  Mitnridates,  king  of  Pontus, 
the  armies  of  the  Romans  passed  the  boundaries  of  the 
known  world  and  arrived  at  Mount  Caucasus,  with  whose 
extent  and  situation  they  became  acquainted,  though  they 
did  not  enter  the  valleys  which  lie  in  its  bosom.  In  pro- 
ceeding farther  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  they  got 
information  of  a  commercial  road  through  Bactria,  by  which 
the  countries  on  the  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea  carried  on  an 
active  commerce  with  India ;  and  soon  after  another  route 
was  discovered,  which  led  over  the  high  table-land  of  Upper 
Asia  to  the  Seres  or  Chinese,  probably  the  road  which  still 
passes  through  the  town  of  Kashghar.  Nothing  further  was 
added  to  our  geographical  knowledge  of  Ada  by  the  militarv 
expeditions  of  the  Romans ;  but  toe  immense  riches  whtch 
many  Roman  families  had  accumulated  during  the  com- 
monwealth* and  which  still  continued  to  increase  under  ^e 
emperors,  created  a  taste  and  demand  for  the  exquisite  |>ro- 
ductions  of  India  and  eastern  Asia,  and  accordingly  we  find 
that  not  only  the  lately  discovered  roads  to  China  and  India 
were  much  frequented  by  merchants,  but  also  that  the  com- 
mercial enterprise  of  Alexandria  was  so  increased,  that  in 
the  time  of  Strabo  a  hundred  and  twenty  vessels  were  an- 
nually sent  to  the  coast  of  Malabar.  This  intercourse  was 
considerably  fiu^ilitated  by  the  discovery  of  the  monsoons 
in  the  Indian  Sea  bv  Hippalus  (Hudson's  Minor  Geogr, 
vol.  i  Periplua  qf  the  Erythrean  Sea) :  this  passage  has 
been  sometimes  interpreted  as  if  the  discovery  of  the  mon- 
soons was  made  about  the  time  tliis  Periplus  was  written, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  navigators  had  availed 
themselves  of  the  periodical  winds  long  before. 

The  knowledge  which  the  antients  acquired  concerning 
the  geography  of  Asia  is  embodied  in  the  systematic  works 
of  Strabo,  of  Pliny,  and  of  Ptolemy  of  Alexandria,  the  last 
of  whom  raised  geography  to  a  science  by  basing  it  on  astro- 
nomical principles.  Froin  these  writers  it  is  evident,  tiiat 
only  those  countries  into  which  the  Macedonian  conqueror 
had  carried  his  arms  were  Known  with  some  degree  of  cor- 
lectDeM  as  to  their  general  features,  and  that  b^ond  them 


their  knowledge  was  limited  to  a  few  places  traversed  by  com- 
mercial roads,  and  to  the  harbours.  Ptolemy  was  acquainted 
with  the  road  leading  over  the  high  table-land  in  the  centre 
of  Asia  to  the  Seres,  as  well  as  that  through  Bactria  to 
India.  He  also  had  some  knowledge  of  the  north-western 
extremity  of  the  Himalaya  range  (called  by  him  Imaos  or 
Himaos)  and  of  Cashmere.  He  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  coasts  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  and  with  those  of  India 
as  &r  as  Cape  Comorin.  The  island  of  Ceylon,  which  at 
ibat  time  was  the  common  resort  of  the  eastern  and  western 
navigators  of  the  Indian  Sea,  was  also  pretty  well  known  to 
him,  though  the  dimensions  assigned  to  it  are  very  erro- 
neous. In  its  neighbourhood  he  states  thefewere  found 
1378  islets,  by  which  probably  the  Laccadives  and  Maldives 
are  meant ;  and  he  names  Jabadia  (YavadwTpa)  t.  e.  '  the 
barley-island,'  as  Java  is  called  in  Sanscrit  on  account  of 
its  fertility.  He  is,  however,  less  acquainted  with  the  coast 
of  Coromandel,  and  still  less  with  the  countries  to  the  east 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  where  the  Aurea  Chersonesus  evi- 
dently represents  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  on  which  the 
port  of  Zaba  was  situated,  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Singapore.  Then  follows  the  Sinus  Magnus  or  the  Gulf  of 
Siam,  after  traversing  which  by  a  voyage  of  twenty  days* 
the  emporium  of  Cattigara  is  arrived  at,  the  harbour  of  tiie 
SinoD  or  Chinese,  a  place  which  must  be  sought  for  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Canton ;  and  farther  to  the  cast  with  the 
Thinee  Metropolis  (probably  Canton)  he  arrives  at  the  ex- 
treme boundary  of  his  geographical  knowledge  on  the  east 
side  of  Asia. 

Besides  these  works,  the  Periplue  of  Neardius,  and 
another  probably  written  in  the  second  century,  and  attri- 
buted to  Arrian,  give  a  more  particular  description  of  the 
coast  of  eastern  Africa  and  of  Asia.  Another  Periplus 
likewise,  which  certainly  is  the  work  of  Arrian,  contains  a 
brief  coast  description  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus  (Black  Sea). 
[See  Arrian.]  As  to  the  geography  of  northern  Asia,  few 
additions  seem  to  have  been  made  after  the  time  of  He- 
rodotus and  Alexander.  In  some  respects  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  retrograde  movement,  as  the  ftither  of  history 
knew  the  Caspian  to  be  a  lake,  which  Strabo  believed  to 
communicate  with  the  northern  ocean.  Ptoiemy  in  his 
map  restored  the  Caspian  to  its  true  character  of  an  inland 
sea,  but  he  placed  its  length  Grom  east  to  west  instead  of 
f^om  north  to  south,  as  Herodotus  bad  done.  [Heo  Ajlgo- 
NAUTs,  vol.  iL  p.  310;  and  Pomp.  Mela,  L  2.] 
*  II.  Asia  as  known  in  the  Middle  Ages, — Though  the 
Byzantine  empire  did  not  fall  before  the  invasions  of  the 
northern  barbarians,  it  was  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by 
powerful  enemies.  On  its  eastern  boundaries,  the  kingdom 
of  the  Parthians  was  replaced  by  that  of  the  Persians  under 
the  dynasty  of  the  Sassanidae,  wno,  acting  with  all  the  vigour 
of  newly-founded  governments,  stopped  the  progress  of  the 
Roman  arms  on  that  side.  Consequently,  the  accession  of 
geographical  knowledge  concerning  Upper  Asia  was  ex- 
tremely scanty,  but  some  information  was  obtained  of  the 
countries  to  the  north  of  the  laxartes,  and  of  some  parts  of 
India.  For  the  first  we  are  indebted  to  an  embassy  of  the 
Emperor  Justinian  II.,  who  sent  in  569  one  of  his  governors 
to  one  of  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  Turks  in  the  steppes 
on  the  west  and  south  of  the  Altai  Mountains  and  about 
the  lake  of  Saisan,  or  Zaizang,  with  the  view  o(  inducing 
them  to  attack  their  common  enemy,  the  Peraians,  without 
foreboding  that  the  descendants  of  this  ver>'  people,  after 
a  lapse  of  nearly  nine  hundred  years,  would  destroy  his  own 
empire  and  choose  Constantinople  for  tlieir  metropolis. 
Nearly  about  the  same  time,  an  Egyptian  merchant,  Cos- 
mas,  sumamed  Indiconleustes,  who  ror  a  long  time  had  car- 
ried on  a  trade  with  India  and  repeatedly  visited  that  country, 
composed  his  Topographia  Christiana,  in  which  he  gives 
some  new  information  respecting  Ceylon,  called  by  him 
Selediva,  instead  of  the  antient  name  of  Taprobme,  of  the 
commerce  of  that  island  with  Tsinitza  or  China,  and  of  the 
roads  through  Upper  Asia  by  which  the  silk  manufactures 
of  this  country  ivere  brought  to  Persia  and  Constantinople. 

But  the  channels  of  geographical  information  were  soon 
closed.  The  fanaticism  of  the  newly-founded  religion  of 
Mohammed  bore  down  all  resistance,  and  in  a  short  time 
Egypt  and  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  the  Byzantine  empire, 
except  Asia  Minor,  were  subjected  to  the  Arabs  and  their 
Caliphs ;  the  kingdom  of  the  Sassanidse  also  was  incorpo- 
rated in  their  widely-extended  dominions.  The  intolerance 
by  which  the  Mohammedans  in  the  first  two  centuries  of 
the  Hegira  (commencing  a.d,  622)  were  diatiDguislied, 
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ms  well  as  with  Upper  Asia,  and  the  distracted  condition  of 
the  Byxantine  empire,  and  the  state  of  harbarism  in  which 
the  western  nations  of  Europe  were  sunk  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  middle  ages,  was  such  as  to  deprive  them  for 
more  than  two  centuries  of  any  additional  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  countries  of  the  East  From  the  close  of  the 
sixth  century  to  the  beginning  of  the  Crusades,  no  new 
&cts  were  added  to  European  knowledge  of  Asia. 

Ciicumstances,  however,  arose  which  led  the  Moham- 
medans of  the  Caliphat  to  abate  their  intolerance  and  to 
adopt  a  more  enlightened  policy.  Science  began  to  be  cul- 
tivated, arts  to  flourish,  and  commerce  to  be  promoted  among 
them.  Geography  had  its  full  share  of  the  advantages  result- 
ing from  this  favourable  change.  As  ever^  true  Mohamme- 
dan was  bound  by  his  religious  tenets  to  visit  at  least  once  in 
his  life  the  Kaaba  of  Mecca,  travelling  became  more  frequent 
among  the  Arabians  than  it  ever  has  been  in  any  other 
nation ;  and  as  the  love  of  letters  increased  and  became  more 
general,  the  number  of  their  geographical  works,  travels, 
andvoyaees  increased  in  the  same  proportion.  Many  of 
their  works  are  undoubtedly  still  unknown,  others  are  still 
inaooessible  to  European  readers,  but  some  have  been  trans- 
lated. The  most  important  are  the  Oriental  Geography, 
translated  by  W.Ouseley,  London,  1800,  which  was  wntten 
in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  ;  the  Travele  of  Ihn 
Hatikal  the  ArcSian,  written  about  fifty  years  later ;  the  Geo- 
graphy  of  Edrisi  (1153),  arranged,  hke  that  of  Ptolemy  of 
Alexandria,  according  to  climates ;  the  Geography  ofMul- 
feda  (1345);  the  Geography  qf  Ibn  el  Wdrdi  (1371) ;  and 
the  Travels  qf  Ibn  Batuta  (1324-1354),  translated  by  Pro- 
fessor Lee  of  Cambridge,  London,  1829.  Ibn  Batuta  was 
doubtless  the  greatest  traveller  that  ever  lived.  He  visited 
Timbuctoo  and  the  Ural  Mountains,  Adam's  Peak  in  Cey- 
lon, the  eastern  coast  of  China,  and  Tanger  in  Africa  (which 
was  his  birth-place),  and  traversed  all  the  countries  between 
these  extreme  points. 

The  Arabs  seem  also  at  an  early  period  to  have  renewed 
the  commercial  intercourse  with  India  by  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Gulf  of  Persia,  and  to  have  soon  extended  their  navi- 
gation beyond  the  extreme  limits  attained  by  the  Greeks 
of  Alexandria.  Thev  were  prompted  to  despise  the  dan- 
gers of  such  a  perilous  navigation  as  much  by  zeal  for 
propagating  their  creed  as  by  the  love  of  gain,  and  they 
succeeded  in  converting  the  inhabitants  of  the  Penin- 
sula of  Malacca  and  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  There  are  extant  two  works  on  the  countries 
about  the  seas  of  China,  written,  as  it  is  thought,  by  Ibn 
Wahab  and  Abu  Seid  about  the  end  of  the  ninth  century. 
The  latter  composed  only  a  commentary  on  the  writings  of 
the  former.  Though  it  is  possible  that  neither  of  these  voy- 
agers reached  Canfu  (Canton),  they  collected  very  interesting 
information  on  the  southern  provinces  of  China,  its  produc- 
tions, and  manufactures ;  some  historical  facts  which  they 
mention  respecting  an  insurrection  in  these  districts  in  878 
are.  confirmed  by  the  annals  of  the  Chinese  empire,  a  coinci- 
dence which  shows  the  authenticity  of  these  works. 

But  the  Arabs  did  still  more  for  geography  by  establishing 
it  as  a  science  on  mathematical  and  astronomical  principles, 
and  thus  following  up  the  work  of  Ptolemy.  The  Calif  Al 
Mamun  (813-833)  onlered  a  degree  of  the  meridian  to  be 
measured,  and  this  task  was  executed  by  the  three  brothers 
Ben  Shaker  in  the  great  plain  to  the  north-east  of  Damas- 
cus, between  Palmyra  and  Racca  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. In  subsequent  attempts  at  the  prdectionof  maps, 
the  Arabs  soon  became  sensible  of  the  want  of  actual  astrono- 
mical observation.  This  led  them  to  the  erection  of  obser- 
vatories, and  to  the  compilation  of  astronomical  tables. 
Two  works  of  this  kind  still  exist:  one  composed  about 
A.D.  1345,  in  the  observatory  built  at  Maragha,  near  the 
lake  of  Urmia;  and  the  other  in  1449  at  Samarcand;  the 
data  contained  in  them,  especially  in  the  latter  collection, 
formed  till  lately  the  principal  basis  on  which  our  maps  of  the 
countries  to  the  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  to  tne  north 
of  the  mountains  of  Cabul  and  of  the  Hindu-kush  range, 
were  constructed. 

Among  the  nations  of  Asia  none  perhaps  has  done  more 
to  increase  the  stock  of  geographical  knowledge  oonoem- 
ing  this  great  division  of  the  globe  than  the  Chmese.  The 
historical  records  of  their  empire  prove  clearly,  that  two 
hundred  years  before  our  sera  t&e  Chinese  were  anxious 
to  collect  geographical  information  concerning  the  ex- 
tensive provinces  and  tributary  kingdoms  of  their  domi- 


nions; and  they  have  continued  this  work  to  ih»  pre- 
sent day.  Neither  opportunities  nor  indueements  were 
wanting  for  that  purpose.  An  empire  of  such  magnitude 
as  the  Chinese  always  has  been,  which  firequently  compre- 
hended half  the  surface  of  Asia,  renders  the  exact  knowledge 
of  the  condition  of  its  provinces,  and  of  their  inhabitants,  a 
matter  of  necessity  to  the  government.  Besides  the  infor- 
mation thus  collected  by  means  of  the  administrati<m  of  the 
different  provinces,  the  emperor  was  in  the  habit  of  sending 
ambassadors  to  the  tributary  princes  and  nations,  and  to 
those  who,  fh>m  time -to  time,  sent  presents  to  the  court 
of  the  Celestial  Empire.  These  ambassadors  were  in- 
structed to  gather  usefUl  information  concerning  the  countries 
thev  were  sent  to,  and  to  include  it  in  their  reports  of  the 
embassies:  the  reports  were  afterwards  deposited  in  the 
archives  of  government.  From  such  materials  the  geo- 
graphies of  the  Chinese  empire  were  composed  and  pub- 
lished in  print,  the  art  of  printing  having  come  into  general 
use  among  the  Chinese  in  the  tenth  century.  These  works 
contain  very  abundant  information  concerning  Tartarv, 
Corea,  Tibe^  Turkistan,  and  Bucharia,  and  even  valuable 
notices  on  Siberia,  Persia,  and  India,  as  well  as  on  Siam, 
Tonkin,  Java,  Formosa,  and  Japan.  But  till  very  lately 
this  information  could  not  be  used  by  the  geographer, 
the  study  of  the  Chinese  language  not  having  been  attended 
to  by  Europeans.  The  number  of  those  who  now  study 
this  language  is  daily  increasing,  and  we  may  soon  hope 
to  get  access  to  these  vnritings,  which  is  the  more  desirable 
as  most  of  the  countries  described  in  the  Chinese  works 
are  still  inaccessible  to  our  merchants  and  travellers.  The 
most  copious  geographical  and  ethno^phical  informa- 
tion about  the  eastern  countries  of  Asia  m  the  middle  ages, 
before  the  establishment  of  the  Mongol  empire,  is  contained 
in  the  historical  library  of  Ma-tu-an-lin,  the  most  learned 
man  of  his  time,  who,  in  his  work  entitled  Wen-htan-thung- 
khao  (Exact  Researches  of  old  Monuments),  consisting  of 
a  hundred  volumes,  in  348  books,  has  given  an  epitome  of 
Chinese  literature  to  a.  d.  1207.  This  great  work  is 
characterized  by  more  judgment  and  accuracy  than  the 
similar  compilation  of  Plinv  the  elder.  Nine  books  are 
devoted  to  the  geographical  description  of  China,  at  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  Uie  native  dynasties ;  and  twenty -five  contain 
the  description  of  the  foreign  countries  and  nations. 

Europeans  began  to  renew  their'acouaintance  with  the 
countries  of  Asia  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
eleventh  century  by  pilgrimages,  and  soon  afterwards  by 
the  Crusades  (1096-1272)  undertaken  for  the  delivery  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  Infidels.  The  navies  of  the 
Italian  republics  accompanied  these  expeditions,  and  the 
citizens  of  Pisa,  Florence,  Gtenoa,  and  Venice  had  thus 
an  opportunity  of  forming  a  correct  idea  of  the  advantages 
likely  to  result  from  a  commercial  intercourse  with  western 
Asia.  Following  up  these  views,  they  entered  into  a  very 
lucrative  commerce,  and  brought  by  uieir  vessels  the  most 
valuable  products  to  Europe.  The  Gienoese,  in  1261,  having 
g^t  possession  of  Galata  and  Pera,  suburbs  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  with  them  the  exclusive  commerce  of  the  Black 
Sea,  extended  their  commercial  speculations  to  India  dirough 
the  Crimea,  Caffa,  La  Tara  (Azof  on  the  Don),  Astrakhan, 
Urgenz  (Khiwa),  and  Tashkend,  of  which  route  the  inte- 
resting work  of  Balducci  Pegoletti,  entitled  Libra  de"  Di- 
visamenti  dei  Paesi  e  Mieure,  written  in  1 335,  gives  some 
information.  Their  rivals,  the  Venetians,  had  come  to  an 
agreement  with  the  sultans  of  Egypt,  by  which  the 
direct  road  to  India  through  the  E^  Sea  was  opened 
to  them,  and  the  sudden  increase  of  the  wealth  of  the 
republic  proved  that  they  knew  how  to  profit  by  these  ad- 
vantages. 

Whilst  the  Italian  republics,  from  mercantile  motives,  kept 
to  themselves  the  scanty  information  which  thev  had  ao- 
quired  by  their  commercial  intercourse  with  Asia,  the 
western  nations  of  Europe  were  at  once  brought  into  poli- 
tical connexion  with  tnose  who  inhaJbited  the  northern 
and  inland  parts  of  this  continent  This  was  brought  about 
by  the  conquests  of  Tshengis-khan  and  his  suceesscnrs. 
fifoon  after  the  death  of  Tshengis-khan,  who  had  extended 
his  dominion  in  little  more  than  twenty  years  (1206-1227) 
over  all  the  inland  countries  of  Asia  fh>m  the  boundary  of 
Siberia  to  that  of  India  and  Tibet,  the  Mongols  entered 
Europe  across  the  Volga,  subiected  Russia,  laid  pro- 
strate the  power  of  Poland,  and  gained  a  victory  at  the 
foot  of  the  Riesengebirge,  at  liegnitz  in  Silesia  (1243). 
All  Europe  trembled;    bat  the  barbarians,  having  got 
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Ittlbrmatioti  of  the  ddafh  of  their  great  Khan,  instead  of 
pursuing  these  advantages,  returned  to  their  native  coun- 
try, preserving,  however,  the  dominion  over  Russia.  Then 
the  politics  of  Pope  Innocent  IV.  and  of  King  Louis 
IX.  of  France  suggested  the  plan  of  directing  the  power  of 
the  great  Mongol  empire  and  its  warlike  arm3r  against  the 
Mohammedan  princes  In  western  Asia,  their  implacable 
enemies ;  but  this  object  did  not  seem  practicable  to  the 
projectors  of  this  plan,  unless  they  could  previously  convert 
these  btrbarians  to  the  Christian  faith.  Fbr  that  purpose 
some  friars  were  sent  to  the  court  of  the  great  Khan ;  John 
di  Piano  Carpini  in  1246,  Father  Ascelin,  a  dominican, 
in  1248,  and  William  Rubruquis,  of  Ruysbroeck,  inl 254 ; 
and  though  they  did  not  succeed  in  the  main  object  of  their 
mission,  the  information  which  they  acquired  of  the  coun- 
tries through  which  they  passed  made  the  Europeans  for 
the  first  time  acquainted  \^th  the  immense  extent  of  those 
regions  formerly  called  by  the  vague  name  of  Scythia.  .which 
from  that  time  obtained  the  name  of  Mongolia,  or  Tartary. 
Carpini  traversed  a  considerable  part  of  the  deserts  to  the 
south  of  the  Altai  range,  and  Ruysbroeck  advanced  even 
to  the  then  metropolis  of  the  Mongol  empire — Karakorum, 
situated  at  the  conttux  of  the  Tula  and  Orghon,  tributaries 
of  the  Selenga,  to  the  south  of  the  lake  of  Baikal.  He 
gives  a  curious  and  very  interesting  description  of  that  ex- 
traordinary town,  whicn  was  everywhere  surrounded  like 
an  oasis  by  extensive  deserts.  The  Mongols,  however,  con- 
tinued in  their  career  of  conquest  in  Asia,  and  at  length 
subjected  China  to  their  sway  (1275-1279)  under  the  reign 
of  Kublai  Khan  (1259-1294),  the  most  able  of  all  the  suc- 
cessors ofTshengis. 

At  the  court  of  this  monarch  the  Venetian  traveller 
Marco  Polo  resided  from  1275  to  1292,  and  as  he  enjoyed 
the  favour  of  the  emperor  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  and 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  most  important  languages 
spoken  by  the  people  of  the  country,  he  was  frequently  sent 
on  missions  to  the  remotest  provinces  of  the  Mongol  empire, 
which  were  so  distant  from  one  another  that  he  was  often 
obliged  to  travel  six  months  before  he  arrived  at  the  place  of 
his  destination.  After  traversing,  under  such  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, the  Mongol  empire  in  different  directions,  he 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  tne  islands  of  the  Indian  sea, 
and  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
this  part  of  Asia  alsa  On  his  return  to  Europe  he  passed 
through  the  strait  of  Malacca,  remained,  on  account  o^  the 
monsoons,  five  months  in  Sumatra,  visited  Ceylon  and 
Malabar,  and  landed  at  Ormuz  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  In 
all  his  missions  and  travels  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  a  journal,  and  of  entering  what  appeared  to  him 
most  worthy  of  being  recorded.  On  his  return  to  Italy  his 
incredulous  countrymen  importuned  him  by  unceasing 
questions,  and  at  length  he  resolved  to  make  an  extract 
vora  his  journal  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  which  he 
had  seen  or  heard  of.  This  he  did  in  a  book  entitled  // 
Miglione  di  Afessere  Marco  Polo,  or  in  Latin,  De  magnu 
MirttbilibuB  Mundi ;  one  of  the  most  curious  and  important 
Works  of  modern  Uterature,  which  has  been  translated  into 
almost  all  European  languages.  It  very  materially  influenced 
the  views  of  Columbus,  the  discoverer  of  America,  and  di- 
rected the  route  of  Vasco  de  Gama,  who  first  went  to  India 
by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  correctness  of 
MarRO  Polo's  information  is  better  known  and  valued  in  pro- 
portion as,  by  the  study  of  the  Asiatic  languages,  and  by 
the  reports  of  modern  travellers,  we  become  more  acquainted 
with  the  countries  which  he  described.    He  has  been  fre- 

2uently  called  the  Herodotus  of  the  middle  ages,  and  has 
oubtless  a  claim  to  that  title.  If  the  name  of  a  discoverer  of 
Asia  were  to  be  assigned  to  any  person,  nobody  would  better 
deserve  it,  for  he  alone  added  to  our  geographical  know- 
ledge of  Asia  a  mueh  greater  amount  than  what  had  pre- 
viously been  known  by  the  antients,  tog^her  with  what  had 
been  acquired  by  the '  travels  of  Carpini  and  Ruysbroeck. 
Besides  the  information  which  he  gives  us  concerning  Asia, 
be  acquaints  us  with  the  eastern  coasts  of  Africa  and  the 
island  of  Madagascar :  the  latter  countries,  as  well  as  some 

Sarts  of  Asia,  he  had  not  personally  visited ;  but  even  here 
is  information  has  proved  correct,  and  shows  the  care  which 
he  used  in  collecting  his  facts. 

The  chief  subject  of  his  description  is  the  Mongol  empire, 
which  extended  over  more  than  one  half  of  Asia,  including 
nearly  all  the  oountries  of  which  the  antients  had  either  no 
knowledge  at  all,  or  very  scanty  and  confused  information. 
To  the  north,  his  knowledge  extended  to  the  lake  of  Baikal, 


the  Tunguse  tribes,  who  had  no  cattle  but  rein-deer  (whieh 
tribes  he  calls  Mekrit),  and  ^e  adjacent  sea  (Mare  Oeeano) ; 
and  he  informs  us  of  the  connexion  between  the  plains  of 
eastern  Europe  on  the  Volga  and  Don,  and  those  of  Tar- 
tary and  Mongolia.  Further,  he  gives  a  description  ef 
China,  in  which  Peking  had  become  the  residence  of  the 
Mongol  emperors,  and  of  Japan,  called  by  him  Zipangu, 
which  name  is  evidently  formed  of  the  Japanese  Dshi-pen- 
kue  (the  Empire  of  the  Rise  of  the  Sun).  Japan  he  had 
not  visited ;  but  as  his  protector,  the  great  Kublai  Khan,  had 
sent,  in  1280  and  1281,  some  naval  expeditions  from  Khan- 
fh  and  Zaitun,  in  the  Chinese  provinces  of  Chekiang  and 
Fukian,  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  the  Japanese  islands, 
Marco  Polo  had  a  good  opportunity  of  collecting  infbrmation 
concerning  them,  though,  as  he  says,  they  were  1500  miles 
from  the  Chinese  coast.  The  countries  to  the  west  of  China 
he  had  visited,  especially  Tibet ;  here  he  pot  information 
of  Mien,  t.  e.  Pegu,  and  Bangala,  Bengal,  m  Hindustan,  a 
name  never  before  known  in  Europe.  Kublai  Khan  had 
sent,  in  1272,  an  army  to  conquer  these  countries.  Marco 
Polo  is  the  first  European,  as  fkr  as  we  know,  who  navigated 
the  seas  to  the  east  and  south  of  the  peninsula  beyond  the 
Ganges ;  and  here  he  mentions  the  Spice  Islands,  7448  in 
number,  as  he  says,  but  he  did  not  see  them.  They  are 
situated  in  the  sea  of  Cyn,  and  are  mostly  inhabited ;  but 
they  have  no  commercial  intercourse  with  foreign  nations, 
except  the  merchants  of  Ma-Chin,  or  southern  China,  who 
visit  them  during  the  monsoons.  He  next  gives  some  gene- 
ral information  of  the  islands  of  Sunda  and  the  adjacent 
groups,  which,  according  to  the  information  he  obtained 
from  navigators,  consist  of  12,700  islands,  partly  inhabited 
and  partly  uninhabited.  All  these  countries  and  inlands 
were  almost  entirely  unknown  before  the  publication  of  the 
travels  of  Marco  Polo.  But  of  the  countries  previously 
known  to  the  antients,  the  information  he  gave  was  likewise 
interesting,  and  has  proved  very  useful.  He  treats  of  Ceylon, 
Malabar,  and  Ormuz,  which  he  himself  had  visited ;  and  of 
Aden.  Socotora,  Abascia  (i.  e,  Abyssinia),  Zanguebar,  and 
Madagascar,  which  names  were  for  the  first  time  introduced 
by  him  into  Europe :  these  countries  had  been  indicated  to 
him  by  Arabian  navigators.  His  information  concerning 
these  seas  served,  two  centuries  later,  to  direct  the  course 
of  Vasco  de  Gama  in  his  first  navigation  to  the  shores  of 
India.  For  he  says,  *  Departing  from  the  coast  of  Mala- 
bar, a  vessel  makes,  by  the  assistance  of  a  current,  in  three 
months,  a  thousand  miles  towards  the  south-west,  and  then 
arrives  at  Madagascar,  and  to  the  still  more  extensive  islands 
farther  to  the  west  (t.  e.  Southern  Africa),  which  are  inha- 
bited by  black  tribes  with  curly  hair,  rich  in  valuable  pro- 
ductions, elephants,  camelopards,  gold,  sandal-wood,  amber, 
and  frequently  visited  by  merchants  from  Arabia  and  India.* 

After  the  time  of  Marco  Polo  the  number  of  travellers 
in  Asia  increased ;  but  as  none  of  them  traversed  any 
considerable  part  of  it,  they  commonly  tried  to  enliven 
their  works  by  fables  or  inventions  of  their  own,  or  by 
exaggerating  me  information  which  they  had  obtained*  by 
intercourse  with  the  natives.  Of  this  description  is  the  in- 
formation given  by  the  Armenian  monk  Hayton,  in  his  His- 
toria  Or ien talis,  who  collected  it  fh)m  the  communication  of 
his  uncle,  king  Hayton  I.  of  Armenia,  who,  having  been 
present  at  the  court  of  the  great  Khan  Mangu  Khan,  had 
some  opportunity  of  collecUng  geographical  facts.  Equally 
worthless  are  the  reports  of  the  Venetian  monk  Oderico  di 
Portenau  (1317),  and  still  worse  the  travels  of  the  English 
knight  John  Mandeville  ( 1 358) ;  these  two  travellers  seem  to 
vie  with  one  another  in  exaggerating  facts.  But  later,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  we  find  some  better  information,  especially 
through  the  Spanish  ambassador  Gronzalez  Clavijo,  who  in 
1406  was  sent  to  the  court  of  the  famous  Timur  at  Samar- 
oand ;  and  from  the  German  adventurer  John  Schildberger, 
who  served  in  the  armies  of  Bajazet,ihe  Turkish  emperor,  of 
Timur,  and  Shah  Rokh,  from  1400  till  1427;  and  especially 
the  Venetian,  Josaphat  Barbaro,  who  travelled  ( 1 436 — 147 1 ) 
in  the  countries  east  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  carefully 
collected  many  remarkable  facts.  But  all  those  travellers^ 
though  they  brought  back  to  Europe  some  useful  information, 
contributed  little  or  nothing  to  the  extension  of  our  know- 
ledge, as  to  parts  which  had  previously  not  been  known  at 
all,  or  only  very  imperfectly.  This,  however,  was  effected 
in  a  very  eminent  degr^  by  the  discoveries  of  the  Portu- 
guese soon  after  they  had  found  their  way  to  India  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

III.  Progress  qf  the  geogr<^hicahknowledge  qf  Asia 
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cfter  the  circumnamgaHon  of  Africa. — The  parts  of  Asia 
wfaieh  had  baen  visited  by  the  Greeks  were  soliur  known,  as 
to  their  boundaries,  extent,  and  principal  features,  that  they 
could  be  laid  down  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  exactness. 
This  will  be  evident  to  any  person  who  examines  Ptolemy *8 
map  of  the  extensive  region  between  the  Mediterranean^ 
the  Caucasus,  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Belur  Tagh,  and  the 
river  Indug,  though  it  is  also  clear  that  the  vague  infor- 
mation whieh  this  geographer  had  obtained  respecting  India 
betrayed  him  into  very  great  errors  as  to  that  country.  The 
information  acquired  by  the  travellers  of  the  middle  ages 
was  much  less  exact.  None  of  them  had  determined  the  as- 
tronomical position  of  any  place ;  but  as  they,  and  especially 
Maroo  Polo,  had  noticed  the  immense  extent  of  the  coun- 
tries which  they  had  traversed,  a  very  erroneous  idea  was 
formed  of  their  true  position  on  the  globe.  Thus  we  find 
that  the  €rerman  astronomer  and  geographer,  Martin  Be- 
haim,  who,  in  1484  and  1485,  accompanied  the  Portuguese 
navigator,  Diogo  Cam,  in  his  voyage  of  discovery  along  the 
coasts  of  Guinea,  and  in  1492  made,  in  his  native  place, 
Niimberg,  a  terrestrial  globe,  has  placed  the  Zipangu  of 
Maroo  f^lo,  or  the  present  Japan,  at  no  great  distance  to 
the  west  of  the  islands  of  Cape  Verde.  A  few  years  were 
sufficient  to  remove  this  error.  But  even  later  geographers, 
as  Sim.  Grynseus,  Sebastian  Miinster,  and  others,  in 
their  7)/pus  Cosmographicua  UmversalU,  i.e.  in  their 
maps  of  the  old  and  new  world,  drawn  up  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  sixteenth  century,  laid  down  the  same  country  at  I 
a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  the  Terra  di  Cuba  and  Pa- 
ries, in  America,  which  had  been  discovered  a  few  years 
before.  It  was  only  by  the  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese  I 
subsequent  to  the  circumnavigation  of  the  Cape  of  Good  j 
Hope,  that  such  errors  were  removed,  and  the  true  position  i 
and  extent  of  these  countries  of  eastern  Asia  ascertained. 

Vaf'co  de  Gama  arrived,  in  1498,  at  Calicut,  on  the  coast  I 
of  Malabar,  and  the  Portuguese  pushed  their  discoveries 
in  these  seas  with  such  activity  and  zeal  that,  in  the  course 
of  less  than  half  a  century,  they  had  explored  them  as  far 
as  Japan.  Their  first  efforts  to  establish  a  commerce  were 
directed  to  the  coast  of  Malabar ;  and,  as  the  Arabs  or 
Moors,  who  then  carried  on  a  very  active  trade  with 
these  countries,  tried  every  means  to  exclude  them  from 
these  parts,  and  to  embroil  them  with  the  numerous  sove- 
reigns among  which  this  coast  was  divided,  they  were  soon 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  arras,  and  to  enter  into  alliance 
with  some  of  the  native  powers.  In  a  few  years  they  had  ac- 
quired a  complete  knowledge  of  the  whole  coast,  from  Cape 
Uomorin  to  the  Bay  of  Cambay  and  its  rich  emporiums,  Surat 
and  Broach ;  and,  as  early  as  1 509,  they  made  several  set- 
tlements on  the  southern  coast  of  Guxerat  as  iar  as  Din, 
which  then  had  a  considerable  commerce  with  Persia  and 
Arabia,  and  they  erected  on  this  coast  some  fbrtresses. 
The  following  year  Alibnso  Albuquerque  took  from  the 
Mohammedan  monarch  of  Deccan  the  famous  town  of  Goa, 
which  soon  became  the  centre  of  all  the  Portuguese  domi- 
nions in  India  and  the  seat  of  the  viceroy  and  colonial 
government.  The  Portuguese  now  made  advantageous 
treaties  with  the  petty  sovereigns  along  the  whole  coast  of 
Malabar.  But  before  this  time  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Ceylon  had  been  discovered  by  Almeida  in  1506,  which 
was  at  that  epoch  of  the  greatest  commercial  importance, 
being  a  station  for  the  Arabian  vessels  which  went  to  the 
Spice  Islands  for  the  spices,  which,  together  with  the  cinna- 
mon which  grows  in  Ceylon,  they  exported  to  the  harbours 
in  the  Persian  and  Arabian  Gulfs,  and  thence  to  Europe. 
In  1517  the  Portuguese  erected  the  fortress  of  Colombo, 
in  Ceylon,  and  began  to  exercise  a  dominion  over  its  petty 
sovereigns.  To  secure  the  monopoly  of  India,  they  tried 
to  exclude  Arabian  vessels  from  the  Indian  sea,  and  suc- 
ceeded partly  by  the  conquest  of  Ormuz  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  by  their  superiority  in  naval  force. 

While  the  Portuguese  were  struggling  to  obtain  the  com- 
merce of  the  Red  Sea,  they  also  extended  their  discoveries 
and  eonquests  ^Euther  to  the  east.  The  town  of  Malacca 
soon  attracted  their  attention.  It  was  then  what  Sin^pore 
at  present  begins  to  be,  the  resort  of  all  the  nations  of 
eastern  Asia  and  the*  Islands  ;  its  harbonr  was  continually 
viaited  l^  vessels  from  Malabar,  Bengal,  Siam,  China,  the 
Philippine  Islands,  the  Moluceas,  and  the  Smida  Isla^dk 
Albuquerque  took  it  in  1511,  and  the  discoveries  and  the 
Bavigation  of  the  Portuguese  were  speedily  extended  in  alt 
directions.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  tney  entered  the  Gidf  of 
Bengal,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  coasts  and  har- 1 


hours  of  CoTomandel,  Orissa,  and  Bengal.  John  de  Silvco  ra 
in  1518  visited  the  town  of  Chittagong,  hem  which  the 
finest  cotton  manufactures,  silk,  ginger,  indigo,  and  su- 
gar, were  exported.  The  coasts  of  the  peninsula  beyond 
the  Ganges  were  likewise  explored,  and  some  knowledge 
was  obtained  of  the  kingdoms  of  Aracan,  Pegu,  Ava,  Siam, 
Camboja,  and  Cochin  China.  But  the  Portuguese  directed 
their  attention  chiefly  to  the  islands.  From  Sumatra, 
which  was  divided  into  upwards  of  twenty  kingdoms,  they 
obtained  gold,  tin,  pepper,  sandal-wood,  camphor,  Zic  They 
visited  Java  in  1513,  and  Borneo  in  1528.  The  innumerable 
islands  scattered  over  the  Indian  seas,  which  thus  became 
known,  led  the  Portuguese  historian  De  Barros  to  set  them 
down  as  a  separate  great  division  of  the  globe,  calling  it  by  the 
significant  name  of  Polynesia.  The  extreme  boundary  of 
the  Portuguese  discoveries  was  the  large  island  whioh  th^ 
called  New  Guinea,  on  acoount  of  the  resemblance  of  its 
inhabitants,  the  Papuas,  to  the  negroes  of  Guinea  on  the 
African  coast  In  this  navigation  they  successively  became 
acquainted  with  Celebes,  Sulu,  Magindanao,  Luzon,  or 
Manilla,  and  the  Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands,  and  even  visited 
the  Liquejo,  Liew-kiew,  or  Loo  Cb^  Islands,  which  are  des- 
cribed as  rich  in  gold,  and  whose  vessels  visited  the  harbour 
of  Malacca. 

In  1516  the  Portuguese  navigator,  Ferdinand  Perez,  ar- 
rived at  the  coast  of  China,  in  the  Gulf  of  Canton,  but  the 
Portuguese  were  not  perniitted  to  enter  the  harbour  and 
to  trade  there.  They  were  consequently  obliged  to  con- 
fine their  commercial  intercourse  with  this  empire  to  a 
trade  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Hainan  and 
the  adjacent  coast,  till,  in  1557,  they  found  means  to  ingra- 
tiate themselves  with  the  Chinese  government  by  being  ma- 
terially instrumental  in  the  destruction  of  a  pirate,  wlio 
for  a  long  time  had  ravaged  the  shores  and  adjacent  islands 
of  southern  China.  For  this  valuable  assistance  they  ob- 
tained the  desert  island  of  Macao,  where  they  soon  made  a 
settlement ;  and  as  on  the  change  of  dynasty  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  they  were  so  fortunate  as  to  declare  in  favour 
of  the  party  which,  in  the  end,  proved  victorious  against  the 
then  established  government,  tne  possession  of  Macao  was 
confirmed  to  them. 

While  the  Portuguese  were  still  carrying  on  their  coast- 
ing trade  with  China,  one  of  their  na\igators.  Ant.  de  Mota, 
was  cast  by  a  storm  in  1 542  on  the  coast  of  Nipon,  one  of 
the  islands  which  compose  Japan,  the  Zipangu  of  Marco  Polo. 
The  Portuguese  were  treated  with  great  hospitality,  and  for 
sojne  time  carried  on  a  very  lucrative  commerce.  Japan 
was  the  most  eastern  limit  of  their  discoveries,  by  which 
Buropeans  became  acouainted  with  the  real  extent  of  Asia, 
and  with  a  great  part  or  its  coast.  Had  the  Portuguese  only 
been  merchants,  the  advantages  accruing  from  the  com- 
merce with  such  rich  countries  would  probably  have  induced 
them  to  conceal  their  discoveries  from  the  commercial  nations 
of  Europe ;  but  they  entered  the  Indian  seas  as  conquerors 
also,  and  their  historians  (Barros,  Couto,  Ed.  Barbessa,  the 
companion  pf  Magalhaens,  Faria  y  Sousa,  &c.)  found  in 
their  heroic  enterprises  a  subject  for  national  exultation. 

The  Portuguese  had  exhausted  their  strength  m  forming 
settlements  both  in  the  Old  and  New  World.  The  spirit 
of  ^e  first  conquerors  no  longer  animated  the  nation,  and 
their  tyranny  and  intolerance  made  them  hated  in  their 
colonws.  At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  Portugal 
fell  under  the  yoke  of  Spain ;  and  one  result  of  the  struggle 
of  the  Netherlands  against  the  power  of  Philip  II.  was  the 
gradual  transfer  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  the  East 
to  the  hands  of  the  Hollanders,  their  successful  rivals  on 
the  sea.  The  Portuguese  were  expelled  firom  Japan 
(1639)  and  t^e  Moluccas;  they  lost  Malacca  (1641)  and 
(jeylon  (1656),  with  their  settlements  on  the  Coromandel 
and  Malabar  coasts ;  and  they  remained,  at  the  conclusion  of 
peace  (1663),  only  in  the  possession  of  Goa  and  Diu,  which 
they  have  kept  to  the  present  day.  The  Hollanders,  though 
they  extended  the  settlements  during  the  century  that  they 
possessed  the  dominion  of  the  Indian  seas,  acted  more  on  mer- 
cantile principles,  and  did  not  materially  increase  our  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  the  countries  in  which  they  setUed. 
They  published,  indeed,  a  few  descriptions  of  some  of  their 
colonies,  and  their  natural  pr^iduetioQS,  especially  of  the 
plants  and  shells  (Rua^^hiua»  Ambomieehe  Baritiimikmmr 
tner ;  Rheede,  Hortiti  Malahariau ;  f  r.Valentirn's  Beechrei' 
bungen^  &c.) ;  but  these  works  were  generally  defective  in 
geographical  information.  The  most  important  communica- 
tion belonging  to  this  period  was  furnished  by  the  German 
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natimUst,  E.  Kampfer,  who,  in  the  capacity  of  Dutch  J 
physidAn,  resided  in  Japan  from  1684-1692,  and  has  given 
%  eood  description  of  that  country. 

During  the  long-protracted  contest  hetween  the  Portu- 
guese and  Dutch  in  the  seas  of  India,  the  most  nprthem  part 
of  Asia  which  had  not  heen  known  either  to  the  ancients  or 
modems,  suddenly  emerged  from  the  ohscurity  in  which  it 
had  hitherto  been  involved.  The  sovereigns  of  Russia*  who 
Jbr  more  than  two  centuries  had  been  dependent  on  the 
Tartarian  princes  of  the  family  of  Tshengis-Khan,  obtained 
the  full  sovereignty  of  their  country  in  1461.  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing century  they  extended  their  dominion,  and  with  it 
our  geographical  knowledge,  over  the  countries  drained  by 
the  Don,  Volga,  and  Ural,  up  to  the  Ural  mountains,  by 
the  conquest  of  Kasan  (1552)  and  Astrakhan  (1555).  In 
1578a  chief  or  hetman  of  the  Osacks,  Yermak  Timofeyekf, 
who  was  in  fear  of  punishment  for  having  robbed  some  tra- 
vellers, crossed  the  Ural  range  with  a  troop  of  his  country- 
men, and  entered  Siberia.  The  discovery  of  Siberia,  and 
its  subjection  to  the  Russian  sway,  were  pursued  with  such 
vigour,  that  in  1644  the  mouth  of  the  Amur  was  reached, 
and  in  1648  the  bold  hetman  Deshnof,  favoured  by  a  mild 
season,  circumnavigated  the  most  north-east  comer  of  Asia, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Kowyma  round  the  north-east  cape 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Anadyr,  and  thus  proved  that  Asia  was 
actually  separated  by  an  open  sea  from  America.  This  fact, 
however,  remained  for  a  length  of  time  problematical ;  the 
Russian  navigator  Behring  ( 1 725 — 1 728),  as  well  as  Captain 
Cook  (1778),  found  their  way  impeded  by  enormous  fields 
of  ice.  In  1 820 — 1 824.  the  Russian  captain  Wrangel  again 
succeeded  in  effecting  this  circumnavigation .  The  discovery 
and  conquest  of  Siberia  were  completed  by  Peter  the  Great, 
who  took  possession  of  Kamti^atka  in  1696. 

Somewhat  later,  and  still  more  unexpectedly,  Europe 
obtained  a  complete  geographical  view  of  the  immense 
empire  of  China>  and  a  considerable  part  of  central  Asia. 
This  was  not  due  to  conquest,  nor  to  the  activitv  and  in- 
dustry of  travellers,  but  to  science.  The  Jesuits  had  tried 
to  convert  the  inhabitants  of  Japan  to  Christianity,  and  had 
met  with  more  success  than  in  any  other  country  of  Asia. 
But  a  persecution  breaking  out  against  them  and  their 
proselytes,  from  political  reasons,  the  friars,  who  were  now 
compelled  to  leave  the  country,  directed  their  labors  to 
China.  Father  Matteo  Ricci,  an  Italian,  a  man  of  consi- 
derable attainments  in  astronomy  and  mathematics,  soon 
acquired  a  great  authority  at  the  court  of  Peking,  in  1600. 
One  of  his  successors  in  the  mission,  Father  Schall,  was 
appointed  chief  of  the  bureau  of  Heavenly  A  fairs,  and  main- 
tained himself  in  this  plaee  even  after  a  revolution  had 
taken  place  (1644),  and  the  dynasty  of  the  Mantshu  em- 
perors had  ascended  the  throne.  The  Jesuits  continued  in 
mvour  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century  (1 759).  During 
this  time  some  of  them  had  an  opportunity  of  traversing 
various  parts  of  the  Chinese  empure,  and  the  countries  of 
central  Asia.  Thus  Father  Ben.  Goes  travelled  (1607) 
fit>m  India  through  Kashghar.  Yarkand,  and  the  desert 
of  Gobi,  to  the  great  wall  of  China,  and  ascertained  that 
KcUai  was  northem  China,  and  Khambulu  the  town  of 
Peking,  which  till  then  had  been  considered  as  different 
eountnes  and  towns.  Other  Jesuits  succeeded  in  insinu- 
ating themselves  so  far  into  the  &vour  of  the  great  em- 
peror Kanghi,  that  some  of  them  always  accompanied 
nim  in  his  expeditions  and  travels,  or  were  sent  on  cer- 
tain missions.  By  these  means  they  acquired  a  consi- 
derable knowledge  of  China  and  the  countries  dependent 
on  it,  as  Mantshuria,  Corea,  and  even  of  the  great  desert 
called  Grobi,  as  well  as  of  the  manners,  character,  and 
institutions  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries.  The  ob- 
servations of  the  Jesuits  were  pubUshed.  But  the  greatest 
service  which  they  rendered  to  oeography  was  their  map 
of  China,  which  was  made  under  the  authority  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  Chinese  government,  by  the  fnars  Bou- 
vet.  Regis,  and  Jartoux,  between  1708  and  1718;  and 
after  having  been  corrected  by  the  friars  FeHx  d' Arocha» 
Espinha,  Hallerstein,  and  Gaubil,  was  published  at  Pe- 
king, by  the  authority  of  the  emperor  Kienlong  in  1760,  in 
104  sheets.  The  great  imperial  geography,  entitled  TVqf- 
tMng-V'thotrng'tM,  written  by  the  order  of  the  em- 
peror Kienlong,  may  be  considered  as  a  commentary  on 
this  map.  The  second  edition  (1790)  of  this  extensive 
work  has  been  enlarged  to  480  books,  and  we  are  in- 
debted for  our  knowledge  of  it  to  the  industry  of  some 
Chinese  scholars,  especially  Sir  George  Staunton,  Davis, 


Morrison,  Abel  R^musat,  the  Archimandrite  Hyacinth, 
and  Klaproth.  Modem  travellers,  especially  the  Dutch 
(J.  Neuhof,  1755,  and  Van  Braam,  1794),  and  the  English 
(Lord  Macartney,  with  Sir  Creorge  Staunton  and  J.  C. 
Hiittner,  1 792,  and  Lord  Amherst,  with  Ellis,  Abel,  Max- 
well, Basil  Hall,  1816)«  have  added  something  to  the 
before-existing  stock ;  but  the  information  which  they  havft 
communicated  extends  only  over  a  comparatively  small 
extent  of  country.  The  voyage  of  Captain  Maxwell,  how- 
ever, has  materially  improved  our  knowledge  of  the  coast 
of  the  bay  of  Petcheli,  and  the  peninsula  of  Corea,  a  coast 
which  previously  had  not  been  examined  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy. 

Whilst  the  conquests  of  the  Russians  in  Siberia,  and  the 
operations  of  the  Chinese  government,  opened  to  us  the 
northem  and  eastem  countries  of  Asia,  our  progress  in  the 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  southern  and  western  coun- 
tries was  comparatively  slow.  The  fanatical  policy  of  the 
Turks,  who,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century,  had  got  possession  of  them, 
shut  up  the  roads  through  Asia  Minor  and  the  adjacent 
countries,  which  consequently  were  not  visited,  except  by  a 
few  pilgrims.  The  policy  of  Persia,  however,  under  the 
dynasty  of  the  Sofides  (from  1501 — 1722),  was  much  more 
favourable  to  European  travellers,  many  of  whom  got  access 
to  every  part  of  the  country,  and  even  to  the  court,  and 
collected  very  valuable  information  concerning  the  geo> 
graphy  of  Persia,  the  institutions,  and  the  chaiacter  and 
manners  of  its  inhabitants.  Such  information  is  contained 
in  the  travels  of  Pietro  della  Valle  (1614—1626),  Adam 
Olearius  and  Albrecht  von  Mandelsloh  (1633 — 1639),  John 
Thevenot  (1652),  John  Baptist  Taveraier  (1665),  and  espe- 
ciallv  in  those  of  John  Chardin,  the  court  jeweller  of  the 
king  of  Persia  and  of  Charles  II.  of  England,  who  dis- 
covered the  ruins  of  Persepolis ;  and  of  Francis  Bernier, 
the  physician  of  the  emperor  Aurung-Zeb,  who  first  gave 
some  information  on  the  valley  of  Cashmere.  Gasparo 
Balbi,  a  Venetian  jeweller,  made  a  journey  to  India 
(1579 — 1588),  by  the  route  of  Aleppo,  Bir.  the  Euphrates 
as  far  as  Felugia,  and  Bagdad.  Kauwolf,  in  1574,  also 
descended  the  Euphrates  from  Bir. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  eenturv  the  suspi- 
cious policy  of  the  Turks  began  gradually  to  relax ;  and  the 
first  fruits  of  the  zeal  to  explore  the  countries  subject  to 
their  sway  was  the  discovery  of  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  by 
Halifax  in  1691,  and  the  travels  of  another  Englishman, 
Henry  Maundrell,  to  Jerusalem  in  1697.  They  were 
soon  followed  bv  the  naturaUst  J.  Piton  de  Toumefort, 
who  explored  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  Persia  (1701), 
L.  Lucas  the  antiquarian,  and  the  Dutch  painter  Com. 
de  Bra3m,  who  visited  Syria  and  Palestine ;  and,  somewhat 
later,  by  the  antiouarian  Richard  Pococke  (1727).  and  C. 
Niebuhr  (1766).  In  our  times,  these  countries  have  been 
visited  by  Volney  (1796).  Seetsen  (1802—1817),  Clarke, 
Turner,  Buckingham,  and  others.  Arabia,  which  formerly 
had  not  attracted  the  attention  of  Europeans,  and  was  only 
known  from  the  description  of  Abulfeda,  was  pretty  well 
explored  in  part  of  its  a^-.tent  by  C.  Niebuhr  (1761—1767), 
and  its  geography,  ethnography,  and  natural  history  have 
been  considerably  enriched  m  our  times  by  Seetzen  and 
Burckhardt 

The  geography  of  India,  that  country  whidi,  since  it  first 
became  known,  had  always  most  excited  the  curiosity  of  the 
learned,  and  attracted  the  speculations  of  the  merchant, 
was  longer  involved  in  obscurity  than  almost  any  part  of 
Asia.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  its  ooasts  were 
very  imperfectly  determined,  and  very  little  indeed  was 
known  of  the  interior  of  the  country  itself.  A  few  travel- 
lers, as  Thevenot,  Taveraier.  and  Bernier,  had  given  some 
information  about  a  f^w  districts  and  routes,  but  it  was  ex- 
tremely scanty.  The  tme  geographical  knowledge  of  these 
countries  began  m  the  Deocan  with  the  wars  of  the  East  India 
Company  and  the  French  (about  1 740X  and  in  Hindostan 
with  the  conquest  of  Bengal  (1757).  FVom  this  time  its 
pKOfp-ess  was  extremely  rapid.  A  great  part  of  the  valley  of 
the  Ganges  was  soon  explored  and  aurveyed,  and  an  ac- 
count of  the  remainder,  and  of  other  districts  of  Hindostan, 
was  obtained  by  the  translation  of  the  Ayin-i-Akbari,  a» 
historical  and  statistical  account  of  the  Mogni  «mpae»  een- 
poaed  by  Abul  Fazl,  under  the  orders  of  the  eD^Mm  Akhar . 
[See  Abul  Fazl.]  The  military  expeditions  against  Hyder 
Ali  and  his  son  Tippoo  Saib,  rajas  of  Mysore,  gave  that  exact 
informati(»i  of  the  southern  parts  of  Deocan  which  is  always 
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tiieefflsci  of  suoh  operations.  In  the  wan  with  the  Pindar- 
ries  and  with  the  Mahrattas  (1801— 181 B),  the  northern 
districts  of  Deocan  and  the  central  region  of  Hindostan 
were  explored  in  a  similar  manner ;  and  as  in  the  wars  with 
the  then  French  government,  the  colonies  of  the  French 
and  Dutch  (Pondidieny,  1793,  Ceylon,  1796,  Java,  1811) 
fell  into  the  hands  of  uie  English,  a  full  account  of  them, 
especially  of  the  island  of  Java,  then  almost  unknown,  was 
published  hy  Sir  Stamford  Raffles.  The  novelty  of  the 
scenes  opened  hy  these  successive  conquests  induced  many 
scientific  men  and  exact  observers  of  nature  to  explore 
these  countries,  and  to  them  we  are  indebted  for  a  numher 
of  valuable  works.  The  most  important  are,  Forbes'sJIfi?- 
tnoira  on  Malabar ;  Sir  Francis  Hamilton's  (Buchanan's) 
TVavels  through  Mysore ;  B.  Hevne's  and  M.  Wilkes's  Re- 
searches  on  Deccan;  Lechenault's  Botaninai  Excursions 
through  Deccan  (1816);  Lord  Valentia's  Travels  (1802— 
1806);  Bishop  Heber's  Trow/*  (1824— 1826);  Malcolm's 
Researches  on  Malwa  ( 1 820) ;  Tod's  Rajasthan ;  A.  Bumes's 
Topo^ajMcal  Researches  on  Cutch,  &c. ;  and  his  Exami' 
nation  cftfie  Indus  and  the  Penj-ab,  An  account  of  the 
island  of  Ceylon  is  found  in  the  works  of  Perceval  (1 796), 
and  of  J.  Davy  (1816—1820) ;  and  Sumatra  was  described 
by  Marsden.  Many  separate  memoirs,  either  inserted  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Societies  of  Calcutta  and 
London,  or  published  separately,  have  illustrated  the  geo- 
graphy, geology,  natural  history,  or  antiquities  of  some 
separate  district  or  place  *.  [See  Asiatic  Societies.]  It 
may  be  truly  said  that  India,  which  little  more  than  fifty 
years  ago  was  less  known  than  almost  any  other  country  of 
equal  extent,  has  since  that  time  been  so  well  explored  by 
the  industry  of  our  countrymen,  that  there  are  few  countries 
out  of  Europe  on  which  we  have  bettei^  information. 

The  extensive  conouests  of  the  English  on  the  hanks  of 
the  Ganges  tmd  its  tributaries,  involved  them  at  last  in  po- 
litical relations,  and  in  a  war  with  the  tribes  of  mountaineers 
inhabiting  the  Himalaya  range,  espeeiaily  with  the  Ghorkas 
in  NepauT;  and  this  led  to  the  conquest,  in  1816,  of  some 
of  the  elevated  valleys  of  these  gigantic  mountains,  which 
hitherto  had  remained  entirely  concealed  from  the  admirers 
of  nature.  Their  exploration  soon  became  the  object  of 
the  concentrated  zeal  of  some  of  our  most  scientific  coun- 
trymen. The  great  height  of  their  pinnacles  was  deter- 
mined, and  their  character  explored  by  Raper,  Webb, 
Hodgson,  Crawford,  &c.  Penetrating  through  these  val- 
leys, Moorcroft  (1812)  succeeded  in  entering  the  high 
table-land  of  Tibet,  where  his  progress  was  impeded  by 
the  jealous  policy  of  the  Chinese ;  he  afterwards  reached 
Leh  in  Ladakh  (1820—1825),  and  then  passed  through 
the  valley  of  Cashmere,  which,  since  the  time  of  Bernier, 
had  only  heen  visited  hy  G.  Forster  (1783).  Before  his 
time,  Tibet  had  already  heen  visited  by  Turner,  who  was 
sent  to  the  Teshoo  Lama,  the  high  priest  of  the  Buddhists, 
as  ambassador,  and  on  his  way  traversed  the  valleys  of 
Bhotan. 

The  political  relations,  which  the  East  India  Company 
were  obliged  to  enter  into  with  the  countries  lying  on  botn 
banks  of  the  Indus,  gave  rise  to  the  embassy  of  Mountstuart 
Elphinstone  to  the  court  of  Cabul  (1809),  by  whom  the 
whole  region  known  hy  the  name  of  Afghanistan,  which 
till  then  had  remained  almost  entirely  unexplored,  was  at 
once  opened  to  us.  A  similar  efi'ect  was  produced  by  C. 
Grant's  embassy  to  the  court  of  Sind  (1809).  After  that 
time,  Christie  and  Pottinger  traversed  Beluchistan,  and 
those  regions  which  antienUy  were  known  hy  the  name  of 
Gedrosia  and  Ariana,  and  had  probahly  not  heen  visited 
hy  an  European  since  the  expedition  of  Alexander  the 
Great :  in  these  journeys  they  discovered  the  table -land  of 
Kelat  (1810),  and  the  roads  which  lead  thence  to  Kerman 
and  Herat.  The  recent  journey  of  Burnes  from  the  Indus 
into  the  countries  on  the  Oxus  river  will  make  some  im- 
portant additions  to  oiu:  knowledge  of  these  hitherto  almost 
unknown  re^ons. 

Our  knowledge  of  Persia  has  likewise  received  very  im- 
portant additions  in  modern  times,  especially  ftoxa.  the 
industry  of  the  English.  This  also  has  arisen  fh)m  poli- 
tical relations :  Sir  John  Malcolm,  the  author  of  the  clas- 
sical history  of  Persia,  and  Sit  Harford  Jones,  were  sent 

•  C<d.  Laabton  eoLeouted  (IW4->1819).  under  the  orden  of  the  BmI  India 
Comuany.  a  trigonometrical  turvey  of  the  soalltem  pan  of  Deccan.  and  mea* 
Bured  a  meridian  from  Cape  Comorin  northward  to  the  Nerbudda  in  Malwa, 
nearly  sixteen  degteee  in  extent,  and  on  this  enrrey  all  onr  modem  maps  of 
India  are  conatroeled.  Some  oUwn  have  add^d  ft  few  diftricts,  at  Danger- 
field.  Tod,  and  Bomea. 


to  the  court  of  Teheran*  which  they  soon  prevailed  upon 
to  pkce  the  orgMAisation  of  the  Persian  army  in  their 
hands,  and  to  permit  them  to  examine  the  Persian  provinces 
with  reference  to  their  capabilities  for  defence.  The  result 
of  these  geographical  researches  was  an  improved  map  of 
Persia,  and  a  list  of  routes  through  its  provinces,  pub- 
lished by  Macdonald  Kinneir  in  his  Geographical  Memoir 
(1813),  who,  in  his  travels  (1813-14),  examined  also  the 
roads  leading  through  Kurdistan,  Armenia,  and  Asia  Minor. 
This  information  was  greatly  increased  by  J.  Morier's  tra- 
vels, the  lal)Ours  of  Ouseley  in  oriental  geography  and 
literature,  by  Ker  Porter's  and  Rich's  researches  on  Persian 
antiquities  and  architecture,  and  B.  Fraser's  travels,  who  in 
1821  advanced  to  Mushed  in  Khorassan:  Eraser  first 
determined  the  height  of  the  table-land  of  Iran,  and  cor- 
rected, by  his  observations,  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  Still  more  recently  we  have  acquired  valu- 
able information  from  Captain  Chesney^s  report  on  the 
Euphrates :  the  description  of  that  river  between  Bir  and 
Bassora,  and  many  interesting  facts  as  to  its  flooding,  navi- 
gation, and  the  inhabitants  on  its  banks,  are  contained  in 
this  unpublished  document. 

Of  India  beyond  the  Ganges  nothing  was  known  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century  except  the  coasts  and  a  few  ports ; 
but  the  increasing  power  of  the  Burman  empire  soon  pro- 
duced political  relations  between  it  and  the  government  of 
Calcutta,  which  in  1 795  sent  an  ambassador,  Col.  Symes, 
to  the  court  of  Amarapura,  accompanied  by  the  naturalist 
Sir  Francis  Hamilton  (Buchanan),  from  whom  we  have  the 
first  authentic  account  of  that  country.  The  war  with  the 
Burmese,  which  took  place  a  few  years  ago  (1824-26), 
made  us  acquainted  with  the  valley  of  the  Irawaddy,  up  to 
the  capital  of  the  Burman  empire ;  and  the  ceded  provinces 
(Aracan,  Martaban,  8lc.),  as  well  as  the  countries  which 
were  declared  independent  by  the  peace  (Asam,  Casbar, 
Munipore,  &c.),  began  soon  to  be  explored.  During  the 
negotiations  for  peace,  Crawford  was  sent  to  Amarapura, 
and  published  an  account  of  the  Burman  empire,  by  which 
he  cleared  up  the  geography  of  the  peninsula  beyond  the 
Ganges  ft&  much  as  he  had  previously  done  bv  his  account 
of  Siam  and  Cochin  China.  This  work  and  his  history  of 
the  Indian  archipelago,  have  considerably  enlarg<Ml  our 
views  concerning  the  most  unknown  portion  of  India. 

Next  to  the  English  the  Russians  have,  in  modem  times, 
been  most  active  in  extending  and  completing  our  geogra- 
phical knowledge  of  Asia.  The  establishment  of  mines  m 
Da-uria  on  the  Amur,  and  in  the  Altai  mountains  between 
the  Irtish  and  Oby,  gave  rise  to  the  travels  of  many  scien- 
tific men,  and  the  publication  of  several  interesting  travels 
and  treatises.  The  most  valuable  works  on  the  (reography 
of  Siberia  are  by  Messerschmidt  (1720),  Dr.  Miiller,  De 
Lisle  de  la  Croyere,  Gmelin,  father  and  son,  Falk,  Pallas 
(1720),  Georgi,  Si  vers  (1791),  and.  in  our  times.  Von  Lede- 
hour  (1826),  Dr.  Meyer,  Von  Bunge,  Hess,  A.  Erman,  and 
Alexander  von  Humboldt  (1829).  The  periodical  missions 
to  the  court  of  Peking  have  added  some  information  con- 
cerning the  table-land  which  extends  between  Siberia  and 
China,  especially  the  travels  of  Timkowski  (1819-21)  and 
those  of  von  Bunge  (1830),  who  first  ascertained  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  central  table-land  crossed  in  this  journey. 

The  conquests  of  the  Russians  in  Asia  have  given  us  a 
more  complete  knowledge  of  the  Caucasus.  Peter  I.  ordered 
a  survey  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  be  made,  which  was  exe- 
cuted by  Simonof,  and  thus  the  true  extent  and  form  of  that 
immense  lake  were  first  known.  In  the  war  against  Persia 
in  1721-23,  the  northern  ridges  of  Mount  Caucasus  and  the 
countries  watered  by  the  Kur  and  Aras  were  explored ;  and 
discoveries  were  pushed  farther  south,  when  (1800)  the  pro- 
vince of  Grusia  fell  under  the  sway  of  the  Russians.  After 
that  time,  the  valleys  of  the  Caucasus  were  visited  and  ex- 
plored by  Giildenstadt,  Reineggs,  Von  Biberstein,  Klaproth 
(1807),  Parrot,  and  M.  von  Engelhardt  (1815),  Kupfer,  and 
M.  Lenz  (1829),  who  at  last  succeedeid  in  reaching  the 
elevated  pinnacle  of  the  Elburz;  Parrot  had  previously 
ascended  the  Ararat. 

The  Russians  have  likewise  penetrated  into  the  countries 
east  of  the  Caspian  sea,  and  surrounding  the  lake  of  Aral 
bv  passing  through  the  deserts  inhabited  by  the  iUiirghig 
Karaks.  This  was  chiefly  efiected  by  the  missions  and  em- 
bassies of  Nazarof  to  Khokhand  (1813),  of  Murawieff  to 
Khiwa  (1819),  of  Meyendorf  and  Eversmann  to  Bokhara 
(1820),  and  of  Von  Berg,  Lewchini,  &c^  to  the  JUke  of 
Aral,  since  1823. 
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IV.  Omural  vi&io  of  the  extetU  ami  JIgure  qf  Ama.— 
Asia  lies  to  the  east  of  Burope  and  Africa;  it  is  separated 
from  Africa  by  seas,  except  at  one  place,  where  these  two 
great  divis'ions  of  the  globe  are  joined  by  tiie  narrow  isthmus 
uf  Sues.  With  Europe  it  is  connected  by  extensive  tracto 
of  land  under  the.  meridian  of  the  Ural,  which  mountain 
range,  together  with  the  desert  and  deep-lying  plains  that 
extend  along  the  lower  course  of  the  Volga  and  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  ought  to  be  considered  as  the 
natural  boundury  between  Europe  and  Asia. 

llie  great  depression  of  these  steppes,  in  which  the  town 
of  Orenburg  is  not  higher  than  the  level  of  the  Atlantic 
Sea,  and  the  surface  of  the  Caspian  is  more  than  300  feet 
below  it,  is  the  characteristic  physical  peculiarity  of  the 
region  on  the  common  boundary  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  and 
it  has  greatly  influenced  the  condition  of  the  human  race 
in  the  i^ scent  countries. 

In  the  changes,  to  which  the  nomadic  tribes  in  the  in- 
terior of  Asia  were  frequently  subject,  some  of  them  were 
driven  through  that  immense  gate,  which  opens  between  the 
Ural  range  and  the  Caucasus,  towards  the  eastern  countries 
of  Europe,  ricblv  endowed  by  nature  with  a  soil  fit  for 
agriculture;  and  in  this  way  a  continual  migration  was 
effected. 

Asia,  whose  area  is  more  than  five  times  that  of  Europe, 
differs  materially  in  its  physical  figure  from  Europe  ajid 
Africa.  Africa  is  like  a  Wy  without  members,  but  Asia 
extends  its  limbs  in  three  directions,  preserving  at  the  same 
time  a  preponderant  mass  of  body ;  Europe,  on  the  contrary, 
which  may  be  considered  as  an  appendage  or  continuation 
of  Asia,  exhibits  a  preponderance  in  its  numerous  limbs 
over  the  mass  of  the  body. 

The  great  mass  of  Asia  may  be  compared  to  a  four-sided 
figure,  whose  four  unequal  angles  are  placed  respectively 
on  the  i»thmus  of  Suez,  the  innermost  angle  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin,  Cape  Shalatzkoi  in  Siberia,  and  on  the  peninsula 
adjacent  to  the  Gulf  of  Cara,  east  of  Nova  Zembla.  It 
conbequently  extends  to  the  south  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer, 
and  in  some  parts  stretches  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  The 
northern  side  of  this  figure,  lying  within  and  parallel  to 
the  Polar  circle,  is  the  shortest,  extending  only  about  2700 
miles ;  that  near  the  Tropic,  the  longest,  measures  upward 
of  5000  miles.  Four-fiftns  of  the  whole  area  of  Asia,  or 
about  fourteen  millions  of  square  miles  are  comprehended 
in  this  figure ;  the  whole  or  its  surface  amounts  to  about 
seventeen  millions  and  a  hal£ 

From  this  extensive  continental  mass,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  bod^  of  Asia,  its  members  project  on  the  east, 
south,  and  west,  m  the  form  of  peninsulas  and  headlands. 
These  peninsulas  are  that  of  the  Tshuktshes  jutting  out  to- 
wards America  (with  an  area  of  64,000  square  miles),  that 
of  Kamtchatka  (containing  56,000  squaxe  miles),  that  of 
Corea  of  equal  extent,  the  curved  arc  of  the  coasts  of  China, 
and  the  three  extensive  peninsulas  stretching  south  into 
the  seas  of  India  and  Arabia, — the  peninsula  beyond  the 
Ganges  occupying  777,000  square' miles,  India  within  the 
Ganges  comprehending  upwards  of  a  million  of  square  miles, 
and  Arabia  about  an  equal  extent:  the  three  last,  taken 
together,  have  an  area  nearly  equal  to  Europe.  And  lastly, 
the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  which,  not  unlike  a  bridge 
leading  to  Europe,  has  served  to  fiunUtate  the  passage  of 
nations  and  of  civilization.  The  northern  coast  alone,  though 
much  more  indented  than  any  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa, 
does  not  exhibit  in  its  formation  peninsulas  of  great  dimen- 
sions. These  members,  detached  from  the  main  body  of 
the  continent,  contain  nearly  three  millions  and  a  half  of 
square  miles. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  extensive  tract  of  land  which 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  continent,  and  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  of  the  seas  enclosing  Asia,  is  far  superior  in  extent 
to  the  members  which  surround  it ;  this  tract  forms  what 
may  be  called  Central  Asia^  and  has  remained  in  a  state  of 
lasting  uniformity,  in  manners  and  civilization,  whilst  its 
appendages,  which  lie  round  it,  have  undergone  numerous 
changes  and  made  great  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilization. 

If  we  consider— and  we  think  we  ought  to  do  so—the 
islands  which  lie  near  a  continent  as  its  insulated  members, 
we  mi^  say  that  no  part  of  the  globe  equals  the  southern 
part  of  Asia  in  the  luxuriancy  of  this  formation.  Here  lies 
the  group  of  the  Sundas  with  its  thousand  island  and  islets, 
the  most  extensive  archipelago  of  the  globe,  which  finrms 
an  easy  passage  to  the  continent  of  Australia  and  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  its  numerous  groups.   Thus  Asia  exhibits 


the  giealeatoontrasU  on  the  surface  of  the  g|ob«.  Itiuilt- ' 
rior  presents  to  our  view  the  most  extensive,  uninternqicad 
continental  formation ;  and  its  southern  extremity  is  man 
split  into  separate  members,  and  varies  more  in  rapid  sue- 
cession  of  land  and  sea,  than  any  other  part  of  die  globe  of 
equal  extent 

Asia,  exhibiting  such  chaAusteristios  in  its  outline,  is  no 
less  remarkable  for  the  formation  of  its  surface,  on  which 
the  climate,  and  consequently  the  vegetation  and  animal 
kingdom,  of  its  different  parts  must  chiefly  depend.  In 
examining  the  other  divisions  of  the  ^lobe,  we  find  that 
Australia  exhibits  level  and  comparatively  low  countries 
without  any  extensive  high  mountain-range,  as  far  as  we  yet 
know.  Africa  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  the 
southern  of  which  forms  an  almost  uniform  tableland, 
whilst  the  northern,  with  the  exception  of  the  Atlas  region, 
may  be  considered  as  a  lowland.  Europe  contains  in  all 
parts  plains  of  small  extent  lyin^  between  dispersed  moun- 
tain-groups and  ridges.  In  America  all  the  hignest  land  lies 
on  one  side,  occupying  its  western  coast  from  the  extieme 
north  to  the  south :  it  forms  the  most  extensive  system  of 
mountain-chains  on  the  globe,  which  inclose  within  their 
arms  elevated  plateaus,  but  of  comparatively  small  extent. 
Asia  exhibits  different  features.  The  whole  mass  of  th^ 
interior  continent  rises  to  a  considerable  elevation  above  the 
sea,  and  this  elevated  mass,  of  which  the  high  table-lands 
occupy  by  far  the  greatest  extent,  is  not  placed  at  one 
of  tne  extremities  of  the  whole  mass,  but  occupies  its 
centre. 

From  these  table-lands,  which  occupy  the  centre,  the 
surfoce  descends  in  gradual  and  diversified  terraces  and 
slopes  to  the  level  lowlands  which  surround  them.  The 
table-lands  themselves  are  traversed  by  numerous  moun- 
tain-chains, and  are  everywhere  enclosed  by  high  ranges ; 
but  though  these  mountains  are  among  the  highest  and 
most  extensive  on  the  globe,  they  occupy,  when  compared 
with  the  table-lands,  a  comparatively  small  surface.  Their 
influence  on  climate  and  organic  nature  cannot  therefore  be 
equal  to  that  which  the  table-lands  themselves  exercise, 
and  consequently  their  relation  to  these  latter  is  onJ>  sub- 
oidinate.  This  observation  applies  even  to  the  coluasal 
range  of  the  Hhnalaya,  which  forms  the  southern  boundary 
of  die  extensive  systems  of  table-lands  occupying  central 
Asia. 

The  table-lands,  in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  form  two 
separate  systems  different  both  in  extent  and  in  elevation : 
they  are,  as  it  were,  two  terraces,  a  higher  and  a  lower  one. 
The  eastern  system  of  these  table-lands  comprehends  the 
plateau  of  Tibet  and  that  of  the  great  desert  called  Gobi, 
and  the  countries  lying  between  them ;  it  rises  from  4000 
to  10,000  foot,  and  in  some  parts  still  more,  above  the 
sea:  the  western,  containing  the  plateau  of  Iran  (Persia), 
does  not  generally  attain  the  height  of  4000  feet.  The 
latter  may  occupy  an  area  of  about  1,700,000  square 
miles;  the  former,  more  than  thrice  as  large  in  extent, 
contains  about  7,600,000  square  miles,  and  both  taken 
together  more  than  two-fifths  of  all  Asia ;  the  remainder 
of  the  continent  is  occupied  partly  by  the  terraces,  by 
the  intervention  of  which  the  uble-lands  sink  sradually 
towards  the  lowlands,  and  partly  by  the  lowlands  them 
selves.  The  lengUi  of  both  systems  of  tablelands  taken 
together  and  measured  from  west  to  east,  from  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  sea  adyscent  to  the  eoasts  oi 
Corea,  is  upwards  of  5500  miles.  Its  breadth  torn  touth  to 
north  varies  considerably :  it  occupies  in  its  palest  extent 
on  the  east,  between  its  southern  boundary  m  the  Chinese 

Srovince  of  Yunnan  and  the  northern  in  the  oountrj  of  the 
lanUhu  Tunguses,  from  1800  to  2000  miles;  but  on  the 
west,  between  the  coasts  of  Carmania  and  Gedrona  in 
Beloochistan,  and  the  steep  sl<^es  to  the  lowlands  of  Bn- 
charia,  less  than  700  miles. 

The  boundary  of  these  plateau^regions  is  marked  by 
Taurus  and  Caucasus  at  the  north-western  extremity,  and 
by  Mount  Elbun  at  its  slope  towards  the  deep  depfeasion 
of  the  Caspian  Sea ;  it  afterwards  advances  fkrther  north 
in  the  Altai  range  in  Siberia,  and  on  the  north-eastern  ex- 
tremity is  boun&d  by  the  alpine  regkm  of  Dn-uria.  On 
the  east  the  boundary  is  indicated  by  the  uumntmin- ranges 
in  western  China,  which  have  no  common,  name,  bat  extm 
from  the  wesUm  extremity  of  the  Great  Wall  to  the  Snow 
Mountains  (Siuete  Shan)  in  Kuang-si  and  Yunnan  noith- 
ward,  to  the  innermost  angle  oi  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  Ite 
southern  boundary  is.formed  by  the  Himnlaym  mn^  sad 
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kB  branehes,  extending  eastward  and  westward,  the  latCer 
of  which  are  known  by  the  name  .of  Hindu-Coosb  or  Hindu- 
Kuh.  Farther  to  the  west,  where  the  plateau  of  Iran  pro- 
jects towards  the  south,  the  table-land  re^on  is  separated 
from  the  Indian  Sea  by  the  mountains  of  Beluchistan,  and 
thence  from  the  Gulf  of  Persia  by  the  steep  Persian  moun- 
tain-range (in  its  northern  course  called  Zagrus),  which 
extends  along  the  coast  of  the  gulf,  and  bounds  the  Tigris 
valley  on  the  east:  it  afterwards  joins  the  chains  of  Taurus 
and  Amanus.  where  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  issue 
from  the  mountains.  Here  the  boundary  between  the  low- 
lands of  Mesopotamia  and  the  table-land  is  very  distinctly 
marked ;  and  from  this  point  the  range  proceeds  westward, 
under  the  name  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  ftlls,  together  with 
the  table-lands  enclosed  between  its  arms,  the  greatest  part 
of  the  peninsula  of  Anatolia. 

Both  systems  of  table-lands  are  so  connected,  that,  pro- 
perly speaking,  they  form  only  one  elevated  and  continuous 
protuberance  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  they  decrease 
considerably  in  breadth  where  thty  join  one  another ;  and 
exactly  at  this  point  of  junction  numerous  high  masses  rise 
and  form  an  extensive  mountain-knot,  where  the  ranges  of 
tiie  Himalaya,  Hindu-Kuh,  Thsunghng,  and  Belur,  meet 
one  another ;  thus  these  table-lands  are,  at  the  same  time, 
joined  and  separated  in  a  very  characteristic  manner. 

From  the  extremity  of  these  table-land  systems,  especially 
on  the  south-east  and  north-east,  soutli-west  and  north-west, 
there  issue  several  separate  mountain-chains,  not  connected 
with  one  another,  but  which  form  more  or  less  a  part  of  the 
table-lands  themselves.  By  this  peculiarity  the  highland 
of  central  Asia,  as  far  as  regards  its  surface  and  its  extremi- 
ties, appears  not  less  indented  and  cut  into  several  divisions 
and  members  than  the  whole  continent  of  Asia  on  its  shores 
and  its  exterior  figure ;  the  valleys,  which  by  this  indentation 
are  pro^^luced  on  the  borders  of  the  table-lands,  afford  pecu- 
liar advantages  for  the  progress  of  civilization.  For,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  the  highland  of  Asia  does  not 
sink  on  one  side  only,  but  on  all  sides  and  towards  every 
point  of  the  compass;  towards  different  oceans  also,  which 
iire  pvery where  separated  from  the  highland  by  extensive 
plains,  varying  greatly  in  magnitude  and  form.  This  cir- 
cumstance, added  to  the  valleys  formed  by  the  indentations 
in  the  exterior  margins  of  the  highlands,  has  given  rise  to 
numerous  and  most  extensive  river  systems,  which,  descend- 
ing through  the  intervening  terraces,  direct  their  winding 
course  towards  the  north,  south,  west,  and  east,  and  thus 
give  to  the  internal  countries  of  this  continent  an  open  com- 
munication with  the  ocean. 

The  eastern  highland  of  Asia  is  divided  from  the  western, 
or,  more  accurately,  the  table-land  of  western  Tibet  from 
that  of  eastern  Iran,  between  the  meridians  of  Balkh  and 
Cabul,  by  a  tract  of  a  peculiar  nature.  The  eastern  high- 
land, much  larger  in  extent  and  of  higher  elevation,  pre- 
sents more  rigid  forms,  and  has  the  figure  of  an  in'egular 
tra[>ezium ;  the  western  has  that  of  a  rectangle  extending 
Awards  the  north-west,  and  is  in  every  respect  of  a  milder 
character.  The  mountain-knot  formed  at  the  common 
junction  of  the  several  mountain -ranges,  which  the  com- 
panions of  Alexander  called  tho  Indian  Caucasus,  and 
which  now  bears  the  name  of  Hindu-Coosh,  is  an  extensive 
alpino  region,  or  rathpr  a  mountain- isthmus,  extending  be- 
tween the  lowlands  of  Bucharia  and  of  India,  and  uniting 
both  highlands  in  the  direction  cast  and  west,  not  unlike 
the  isthmus  of  Panama,  which  connects  the  mountain  region 
of  North  America  with  the  Southern  Andes. 

To  this  peculiarity  in  the  formation  of  this  part  of  Asia 
we  must  add  another,  namely,  the  parallelism  observable  in 
the  direction  of  the  mountain-ranges  which  form  the  south- 
em  border  of  the  highlands,  or,  in  other  words,  their  southern 
slopes.  They  extend  in  a  diagonal  direction  from  E.S.E. 
to  W.N.W.  The  Himalaya  range,  which  forms  the  slope 
of  the  table-land  of  Tibet,  and  extends  from  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  to  Cabulistan,  a  distance  of  nearly  2800  miles,  is 
parallel  to  the  Taurus-range,  which,  bordering  the  table- 
land of  Iran  on  the  south,  extends  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Indus  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  Taurus  in  Lycia  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  is  nearly  of  equal  length. 

This  southern  chain  of  the  Taurus  system  is  also  parallel 
to  the  mountain-range  which  bounds  the  highland  of  Iran 
on  the  north,  and  which,  considered  as  a  continuation  of 
the  mountain-region  of  the  Hindu-Coosh,  is  traced  to  the 
Demavend  and  Blburz  near  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  thence  through  Azerbijan  and  Armenia, 


though  its  surface  exhibits  great  varieties  in  this  part,  till 
it  terminates  with  Olympus  and  the  heights  of  Ida  on  the 
shores  of  the  Dardanelles,  presenting  towards  the  Black 
Sea  rapid  slopes.  This  northern  chain  of  the  Taurus  sys- 
tem is  nearly  equal  in  length  to  the  southern,  extending 
upwards  of  2500  miles.  The  Caucasus  itself  which  exteuds 
about  680  miles  on  the  isthmus  which  separates  the  Caspian 
from  the  Black  Sea,  though  it  is  some  distance  farther  to 
the  north,  has  nearly  the  same  general  direction. 

But  this  parallelism,  so  remarkable  in  the  western  ^h- 
land,  is  not  observed  in  the  eastern.  Here  too,  indeed, 
some  of  the  mountain-ranges  traversing  the  table -lands  run 
in  the  direction  of  west  and  east ;  but  this  is  not  the  case 
with  the  principal  chains,  the  Kuen-luen  (35°30'  N.  lat.),  the 
Thian-shan  (42°  N.  lat ),  and  the  Altai  mountains,  farther 
to  the  north.  In  these  mountain-ranges  a  decided  diver- 
gency is  obser\'able.  The  distance  between  them  widens 
as  they  proceed  eastward  till  the  most  southern  of  their 
members,  formed  by  the  mountains  of  India  beyond  the 
Ganges,  terminates  on  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  opposite 
the  Sunda  islands ;  and  the  most  northern,  the  Bailuil  and 
Da-urian  range,  traversing  the  countries  on  the  Gulf  of 
Okhotzk  and  the  peninsula  of  the  Tshuktshes,  approaches 
tlie  most  northern  shores  of  North  America. 

This  diversity  in  the  formation  of  the  surface  of  eastern 
and  western  Asia  has  had  corresponding  effects  on  the  civi- 
lization of  their  inhabitants.  The  divergency  of  the  mountain - 
ranges  in  the  eastern  regions  placed  the  nations  inhabiting 
them  at  greater  distances,  whilst  the  convergency  in  the 
centre  and  in  the  western  region  produced  a  nearer  approxi- 
mation and  more  easy  communication.  But,  after  all,  the 
great  features  of  its  formation,  which  determine  its  capa- 
bilities of  influencing  organic  nature  and  the  history  of  men, 
exhibit  a  marked  direction  east  and  west. 

To  form  a  complete  picture  of  the  varieties  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  surface  of  Asia,  we  must  add  to  these  mountain- 
ranges  extending  in  a  diagonal  direction  others  which  meet 
them  nearly  at  right  angles.  Such  are  the  Belur  Tagh,  or 
Beloro,  which  is  ascended  in  passing  from  the  deep  steppes 
of  Bucharia  eastward  to  the  high  table-land  of  Turkistan, 
and  the  towns  of  Kashghar  and  Yarkand ;  and  the  Soliman 
range,  on  the  eastern  border  of  Iran,  which  must  be  tra- 
versed in  passing  from  the  lowlands  of  India  to  the  table- 
land of  Persia.  By  these  mountain-chains  the  most  charac- 
teristic features  in  the  formation  of  Asia  are  completed. 

We  have  remarked  that  the  two  great  systems  of  high 
table-land  are  connected  by  an  Alpine  region  extending  be- 
tween the  for  advancing  angles  of  two  lowlands ;  that  of 
India  from  the  south,  and  that  of  Buchaija  from  the  north, 
which  seem  to  tend  to  meet  one  another,  but  are  interrupted 
by  the  high  summits  of  the  mountain-region.  Such  a  juxta- 
position of  all  the  great  features  which  nature  exhibits  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  on  such  a'colossal' scale,  and  in  so 
limited  a  space,  makes  this  one  of  the  most  remarkable  spots 
on  the  face  of  our  planet.  This  maximum  of  the  contrasts 
of  natural  features,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  continent,  is 
the  principal  characteristic  which  distinguishes  Asia.  By 
drawing  a  circle  with  a  radius  of  a  few  hundred  miles 
round  this  common  centre,  we  comprehend  in  it  the 
countries  of  Cashmere,  Sogdiana,  and  Cabulistan,  the  an- 
tient  empires  of  Bactria,  Delhi,  and  Samarcand,  the  cold 
table-lands  of  Tibet,  of  Khotan,  and  of  Kashghar,  up  to  the 
antient  Seres  and  Paropamisadse ;  the  most  elevated  snow- 
topped  summits  on  the  globcr  the  richest  and  most  diver- 
sified Alpine  regions  and  valleys,  the  sources  of  the  greatest 
and,  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  of  the  most  remarkable 
rivers  of  central  Asia,  the  Penj-ab  of  tho*  Indians  on  the 
south,  the  famous  Mayar-al-nahr  on  the  north,  and  the 
richest  plains  in  these  lowlands ;  we  have  Persia  on  the 
west,  India  on  the  east,  Bucharia,  Turkistan,  and  Tibet,  on 
the  north.  It  is  the  centre  of  Asia  fixed  by  nature ;  one 
of  the  great  physical  influences  which  prompted  man  to 
progress  and  to  civilization  in  the  early  ages  of  his  history. 
How  numerous  and  powerful  must  be  the  inducements  to 
change  in  a  country  where  the  climates  of  the  polar  region 
come  nearly  in  contact  with  those  of  tropical  countries 
intermingled  with  the  temperate  zone;  and  where  this 
diversity  of  climate  is  found  within  a  space  so  limited,  and 
yet  diversified  by  hundreds  of  different  slopes,  terraces, 
and  valleys,  which,  partly  watered  by  i;ivers  and  torrents, 
and  partly  entirely  without  running  water,  are  placed  'near 
one  another,  but  often  rise  to  such  diflerent  levels  above  the 
sea !    What  an  influence  must  such  a  country  exercise  on 
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or^anYo  nature,  and  on,  the  civilization  and  history  of  man; 
and  how  powerful  must  this  influence  have  been  through 
all  the  generations  that  the  human  race  has  existed ! 

To  these  two  great  and  characteristic  features,  namely,  the 
splitting  of  the  south-eastern  part  ot^the  continent  into 
peninsulas  and  innumerable  islands,  and  the  great  con- 
trasts exhibited  in  the  formation  of  the  surface  in  the 
centre,  we  mui*t  add  a  third,  which  belongs  to  western 
Asia.  .  This  characteristic  feature  is  partly  its  external 
forio*  arid  partly  its  geographical  position  in  the  centre  of 
jthe  antient  world,  to  which  we  may  add  the  influence  which 
it  has  exercised  on  the  progressive  civilization  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  whole  globe.  As  Asia  is  here  connected 
with  Europe  and  Africa,  the  three  great  divisions  of  the 
globe  are  thus  brought  into  contact,  and  the  intercourse 
thus  established  between  the  different  nations  inhabiting 
them  is  still  more  facilitated  by  the  great  maritime  roads 
which  nature  has  placed  in  this  centre  of  the  antient  world — 
the  gulfs  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Black 
Sea,  and  the  sea  which  extends  between  Egypt  and  the 
peninsula  of  Asia  Minor.  This  part  of  Asia  is  not  charac- 
terized like  the  south-east  by  being  split  into  manifold  divi- 
sions and  members,  by  which  the  phenomena  of  nature  are 
multiplied  and  diversified,  and  the  intercourse  of  nations 
and  their  progress  in  civilization  facilitated ;  nor  does  it 
exhibit  great  contrasts  in  the  formation  of  its  surface  :  but 
we  find  here,  in  the  western  regions  of  Asia,  more  than  at 
any  other  place,  extensive  countries  surrounded  and  pene- 
trated by  considerable  branches  of  the  sea,  which  character- 
istic is  rendered  more  important  by  being  placed  where  the 
east  and  the  west  approach  one  another. 

Such  are  the  great  features  which  characterize  the  ex- 
ternal form  and  the  interior  surface  of  Asia.  We  shall 
attempt  to  indicate  the  peculiar  character  of  each  of  these 
great  natural  divisions. 

First  of  the  eastern  highland,  or  system  of  table-lands. 
The  axis  of  its  elevation,  or  its  highest  part,  lies  in  a 
direction  from  south-west  to  north  east,  and  begins  between 
Cashmere,  Badakshan,  and  the  Thsungling,  on  one  side, 
and  the  Kailas  mountains,  and  the  sacred  lakes  of  Manas- 
sarowara  and  Hrawan-hrad  in  Tibet,  on  the  other,  east  of 
the  sources  of  the  Ganges ;  it  extends  to  the  snow-covered 
heijirhts  of  Mount  In-shan,  situated  at  the  most  northern 
bend  of  the  Hoangho  river,  and  thence  it  traverses  the 
Khing-khan  mountains  east  of  the  lake  of  Baikal*  which 
form  the  southern  and  south-eastern  border  of  the  great 
desert  of  Gobi,  to  the  most  northern  bend  of  the  river  Amur, 
which  seems  to  be  caused  by  the  north-eastern  extremity  of 
the  axis.  On  this  most  elevated  part  of  the  eastern  high- 
land the  table-lands  of  Great  and  Little  Tibet  probably 
rise  to  the  height  of  from  10,000  to  14,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  (those  of  Little  Tibet  measured  on  the  banks 
of  the  Upper  Satadru  or  Setledge)  ;  and  perhaps  the  ele- 
vation of  the  deserts  of  the  Gobi,  about  the  lake  of  Khu- 
khu-nor,  or  Koko-nor,  is  not  much  less.  Farther  to  the 
north-east,  the  great  caravan-road,  which  traverses  the 
desert  of  Gobi  between  Kiachta  and  Peking,  the  table- 
lands sink  considerably,  and  attain  only  the  height  of  from 
3000  to  4000  feet.  This  axis  of  the  highland,  which  is  inha- 
bited by  Tibetan  and  Mongol  tribes,  is  not  parallel  to  the 
separate  mountain-chains  which  traverse  the  irregular  tra- 
pezium of  the  highland  from  west  to  east,  but  cuts  them  in 
(I  diagonal  direction.  That  part  of  the  highland  which  is 
situated  to  the  south-east  of  the  axis  seems  to  contain  some 
very  high  table-lands  ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  it  is  probably 
occupied  by  very  high  mountain-ranges,  which  descend  to- 
wards the  adjacent  low-countries  with  a  rapid  and  steep 
declivity,  and  by  themselves  constitute  the  most  extensive 
mountain-region  of  the  globe.  This  Alpine  region,  how- 
ever, if  we  except  a  small  part  of  the  Himalaya  range,  is 
almost  entirely  unknown  to  Europeans. 

To  the  north  and  north-west  of  the  axis  extends  the 
greater  of  the  two  triangles  composing  the  trapezium  of 
the  Eastern  Highland  of  Asia.  It  sinks  gradually  towards 
the  lakes  of  Baikal,  Zaizang  and  Aral,  forming  a  series  of 
terraces  which  rontinually  exhibit  less  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  table-lands,  till  thev  terminate  with  the 
steppes  round  the  lake  of  Aral,  whicn  are  below  the  level 
of  the  ocean;  the  surface  of  the  lake  of  Aral  itself  is  186 
•  feet  beneath  the  level.  These  steppes,  therefore,  do  not 
form  a  part  of  the  Highland,  but  of  the  low  and  deeply  de- 
pressed plains  which  surround  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the 
lake  of  Aral,  *At  present  only  the  elevation  of  the  large 


lakes  which  lie  on  the  northern  borders  of  th«  l^irmti 
terraces,  and  in  their  most  depressed  cavities,  ha«  been 
determined  with  any  degree  of  exactness.  The  lake  of  Zai- 
zang is  upwards  of  1600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  ac- 
cording to  the  measurement  of  Ledebour  and  Humboldt;  the 
lake  of  Baikal  nearly  1800  feet,  according  to  Erman;  and 
Kiachta,  the  great  commercial  town  between  Siberia  and 
China,  situated  on  a  second  and  higher  terrace,  is  2530  feet 
above  the  sea,  according  to  the  barometrical  measurement 
of  Erman.  During  the  latest  Russian  mission  to  China,  a 
series  of  heights  was  ascertained  across  the  Gobi  by  Bunge 
and  Dr.  Fuss,  from  Kiachta  to  Peking ;  and  it  was  found, 
that  the  pass  leading  over  the  mountain-chain  of  the?  Dshir- 
galantu,  lying  south  of  the  Chinese  provincial  capital  Urga, 
and  on  the  south  of  the  river  Tola,  is  only  5005  feet  ahove 
the  sea ;  and  that  on  the  southern  border  of  the  Gobi,  not 
far  north  of  Peking,  the  highest  mountain-passes  which  are 
crossed  by  the  great  Chinese  wall  are  only  5525  feet  above 
the  sea-level. 

Between  Urga  and  the  great  wall  extends  the  desert 
called  the  Gobi.  It  is  not  a  level  plain,  but  sinks  towards  the 
middle,  where  it  is  about  3000  and  in  some  places  only  2600 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  forms  a  long  extended  flat  valley, 
lying  from  west  to  east.  The  lowest  part  of  this  valley  is 
occupied  by  the  proper  Gobi,  called  also  Shamo  (i.  e..  sea 
of  sand) ;  its  surface  is  covered  with  sand,  and  abounds  in 
salt.  In  all  its  extent  it  displays  the  traces  and  phenomena 
of  having  once  been  covered  by  the  sea,  and  among  the 
Mongols  a  notion  still  exists  that  it  will  again  be  filled  with 
water. 

Farther  to  the  west,  towards  the  Gobi  of  Hami  called 
Han-hai  or  the  dry  sea,  the  table-land  probably  rises  again, 
but  still  farther  to  the  west  it  is  perhaps  again  furrowed 
longitudinally  from  west  to  east  by  a  wide  and  extensive 
depression  of  the  surface.  We  are  induced  to  make  such 
a  conjecture  by  the  course  of  the  large  river  traversing 
Kashghar  and  Yarkand,  which  running  eastward  termi- 
nates in  the  lake  Lop,  which  probably  occupies  the  lowest 
part  of  the  valley.  The  culture  of  cotton  and  the  vine 
in  Chinese  Turkistan,  along  the  tract  indicated,  togetlier 
with  its  numerous  commercial  towns  (Kashghar,  Yarkand, 
Aksu,  Kutsche,  Karashar,  Turfan,  Hami),  which'  are  tra- 
versed by  the  great  road  leading  over  central  Asia  to  China, 
render  it  very  probable,  that  l^is  valley  is  not  much 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  that  the  countries 
lying  in  this  direction  ofier  no  great  obstacles  to  travelling. 
This  valley  is  bounded  by  two  high  mountain-chains,  run- 
ning west  and  east,  of  which  that  to  the  north  is  called 
the  Thian-Shan  (Bogdo  Oola)  range,  and  the  southern  the 
Kuen-lun  (Koul-koun)  mountains.  These  two  extensive 
mountain-ranges  may  be  called  the  Ulterior  mountain-chains 
of  the  Eastern  Highland  of  Asia ;  the  Altai  mountains  on 
the  north,  and  the  Himalaya  range  on  the  south*  constitute 
the  exterior  mountain-chains  of  this  elevated  region. 

Between  these  four  extensive  mountain  systems  lie  the 
three  wide  plains  which  occupy  the  central  countries  of 
Asia,  and  in  which  respectively  are  found  the  three  larjje 
lakes  of  Balkash,  Lop,  and  Tengri.  These  three  plains 
comprehend  the  three  countries  known  under  the  names 
of  Zungary,  Tangut  and  Tibet,  and  their  general  level 
probably  rises  Ijjgher  and  higher  as  they  advance  fi*om 
north  to  south. 

The  mountain-chains  of  the  Eastern  Highland  of  Asia  are 
little  known  to  us,  if  we  except  a  small  portion  of  the  Altai 
mountains,  and  a  part  of  the  Himalaya-range.  Of  the 
Altai  mountains,  only  the  most  western  ndges,  to  the  east 
of  Semipalatin^k,  between  the  rivers  Irtish  and  Oby,  have 
been  explored,  and  here  only  their  northern  slopes,  which 
are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Altai  Ore  Mountains  (or 
Erzgebiirge),  because  they  yield  annually  70,000  maj  ks  of 
silver  and  1 900  marks  of  gold :  they  nse  near  Koly wan 
to  about  5400  feet  above  the  sea.  But  the  higher  snow- 
topped  ranges  called  the  Altai  Bielki,  in  which  excellent 
jasper  and  porphyry  are  found,  and  which  extend  farther  to 
the  east,  near  the  lake  of  Telezkoi,  attain  a  height  of  10,<UiO 
feet  and  upwards.  Neither  the  woody  mountains  surround- 
ing the  lake  of  Baikal,  nor  the  Da-unan  ranges,  which 
contain  rich  veins  of  silver,  have  so  great  an  ele\'ation, 
though  their  height  hsis  not  been  ascertained  by  actual 
measurement.  They  are  however  remarkable  for  their 
formation ;  their  tops  do  not  present  craggy  summits,  but 
rather  extensive  and  nearly  level  plains  like  the  table-lands. 

The  mountains  in  the  interior  of  thp  Hi^and  are  not 
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known*  exce|»t  a  Ibw  spots,  which  have  heen  traversed  by 
travellers  and  caravans.  NeUUer  their  height,  direction, 
nor  position  is  exactly  ascertained. 

The  Himalaya  mountains  are  much  better  knoMoi,  at 
least  a  part  of  them,  though  it  is  only  a  comparatively 
small  portion.  If  we  limit  the  application  of  this  name 
to  tb9  mountains  which  lie  between  India  and  Tibet 
(though  indeed  it  might  with  good  reason  be  extended 
much  farther),  we  find  that  only  a  fifth  of  the  mountain- 
range  has  been  partly  explored;  that  portion  which  has 
been  measured  is  still  much  smaller,  though  perhaps  it 
is  the  highest  part  of  the  whole  systeip.  It. comprehends 
the  Alpine  country  about  the  sources  of  the  Ganges  ;  the 
Jumna,  a  tributary  of  the  Ganges ;  and  the  Setledge,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Indus.  This  Indian  Alpine  region  exhibits  a 
greater  variety  of  elevated  scenes,  natural  productions, 
tribes  of  men,  and  difference  of  political  constitutions,  than 
any  other  mountain- country  on  the  globe.  Besides  rising 
in  colossal  forms  to  a  great  height,  it  covers  a  great  surface 
of  country.  In  leneth  it  is  about  1300  miles,  and  would 
cover  in  Europe  all  the  countries  between  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  sea  of  AjBof.  Its  breadth  is  from  250  to  350  miles. 
Compared  with  the  Alps,  the  Himalaya  mountains  exceed 
them  twice  in  breadth  and  thrice  in  length;  the  Alps 
occupy  an  area  of  about  130,000  square  miles,  but  the  Hima- 
laya from  500,000  to  600,000  square  miles.  It  consists 
of  a  great  number  of  ridges  running  parallel  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  whole  range  from  south-east  to  north-west, 
which,  however,  in  many  places,  are  connected  with  one 
another  by  transverse  ritlges,  and  in  others  separated  by 
deep  and  narrow  ravines  and  glens,  in  which  the  different 
branches  and  tributary  rivers  of  the  Indus  and  Ganges 
run.  The  whole  chain,  beginning  from  the  high  pin- 
nacles of  the  Hindu  Coosh,  near  Cabul,  and  terminating  in 
the  most  eastern  valleys  of  Asam,  near  the  source  of  the  ^ 
Brahmapootra,  is  overtopped  everywhere  by  the  'most  ele- 
vated ranges,  which  are  always  covered  with  snow—  a  cir- 
cumstance which  has  given  rise  to  the  Indian  name  Hima- 
laya, signifying  the  dwelling  of  snow.  '** 

The  whole  range  may  be  divided  into  three  sections. 
The  most  eastern,  or  that  of  Asam  and  Bhotan,  is  less 
known  than  the  remainder.  Though  it  exhibits  many 
high  summits,  only  the  peak  of  Chamalari,  near  the  boun- 
dary of  Tibet  and  the  road  leading  to  Teshoo  Loomboo,  has 
been  seen  at  a  small  distance  by  Turner,  who  estimated 
its  height  at  about  25,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  central  region  of  the  Himalaya  range  comprehends 
the  mountains  of  Nepaul,  which  have  been  examined  with 
some  care  by  the  English  residents  at  Kathmandu,  the 
capital  of  Nepaul,  which  tOYm,  situated  in  a  valley  of  the 
range,  is,  .according  to  Colebrooke,  4784  feet  above  the  sea. 
Three  groups  of  high  peaks  which  rise  above  the  line  of 
eternal  snow,  between  the  valleys  of  the  Upper  Trisul  and  the 
Upper  Gandaki  Gan^a,  have  been  measured.  The  groups 
of  the  Salpu  mountains  and  that  of  the  Dhayabung  moun- 
tains are  nearest  to  Kathmandu,  on  the  north  of  the  town ; 
eight  of  their  peaks  which  have  been  measured  are  from 
16,000  to  24,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Some  days'  journey 
to  the  north-west  Ues  a  still  higher  group,  containing 
five  peaks,  not  one  of  which  is  less  than  22,000  feeC 
but  the  Sweta-ghar  (or  the  White  Tower)  attains  25,261 
feet,  and  the  Dhawalagii:i  (or  the  White  Mountain), 
28°  30'  N.  lat.,  83°  30^  E.  long.,  28,000  i^i.  The  latter 
is  the  highest  knovvni  pinnacle  on  the  globe.  Except  their 
heights,  very  little  is  known  of  these  gigantic  mountains. 

The  western  region  of  the  Himalaya  range  comprehends 
the  ridges  traversing  the  Alpine  countries  of  Kamaoon, 
Gherwall,  Bissahir  and  Sirmore  ;  and  as  these  countries  are 
dependent  on  the  East  India  Company,  the  mountains 
have  been  explored  with  great  care,  and  even  trigonometri- 
callv  measured.  Here  we  find  the  very  high  group  of  the 
peaks  of  the  lawahir  (30°  22'  19"N.  lat,  and  79°  57'22'^E. 
long.),  between  the  upper  courses  of  the  Goree  and  DauU 
Gimga,  on  the  boundary  between  Kamaoon  and  Bhotan,  to 
the  south  of  the  Niti  Ghat  (16,895  feet)  and  to  the  nprth  of 
the  tow^  of  Almora  (5337  ifeet  above  the  level  of  the  sea), 
which,  rising  to  the  height  of  25^749  feet,  was  considered 
by  Hodgson,  at  the  first  measurement,  the  highest  moun- 
tain on  the  globe.  These  summits  have  only  been  measured 
from  a  distance,  and  the  mountains  are  not  yet  explored ; 
but  their  elevation  has  been  determined  by  the  measurement 
of  Hodgson,. as  well  as  that  of  Webb.  To  the  east  of  this 
extensive  group,  the  country  between  the  upper  courses  of 


the  Goree  and  of  the  Kali,  the  two  principal  bl^anchet  of  tlw 
Kali-Grogra,  is  covered  with  a  mass  of  mountains,  many  of 
which  rise  above  the  line  of  elernnl  snow  ;  twelve  of  their 
peaks,  measured  by  Webb,  attain  the  height  of  from  18,000 
to  22,000  feet;  but  they  have  not  been  explored  in  their 
valleys  and  ramifications.  Still  more  crowded  are  tha 
snow -covered  peaks  to  the  north-west  of  the  group  of  the 
lawahir  summits,  especially  between  th^  sources  of  the 
Vishnu  Ganga  and  Bhagirathi  Ganga,  where  are  the  colos- 
sal summits  of  Kedarnath  and  the  Rudra  Himalaya.  This  is 
the  case  also  about  the  sources  of  the  Jumna,  where  we  find 
the  Bunderpuch  and  the  high  chain,  which  divides  the  north- 
western branches  of  the  last-mentioned  river  from  the  valley 
of  Baspa  and  the  Setledge,  which  la!ter  chain  is  traversed  by 
twelve  mountain-passes,  *  and  connected  with  the  Raiding 
Kailasa  mountains,  on  the  banks  of  the  Setledge.  Even 
on  tho  north-western  banks  of  tliis  river  we  find  the 
snow- covered  summits  of  the  Kotgerh  and  the  Purkyul. 
These  alpine  regions  have  been  explored  by  Hodgson,  and 
others  have  continued  his  survey.  Hodgson  counted,  at  his 
first  survey,  upwards  of  fifty  summits,  rising  with  craggy 
conical  peaks  above  the  line  of  eternal  snow,  of  which 
twenty-three  attained  upwards  of  20,000  feet,  and  seven- 
teen exceeded  in  height  Mount  Chimborazp.  The  number 
of  the  snow- covered  mountains  which  extend  farther  to  the 
north-west  through  the  alpine  region  of  the  Kulu  Cash- 
mire  Himalaya  range  and  approach  the  Hindu-Coosh 
mountains  near  Cabul,  seems  nearly  innumerable,  hut 
none  of  thera  have  been  measured  or  otherwise  explored. 
The  Hindu-Coosh  itself,  to  judge  from  the  great  masses 
of  snow  with  which  it  is  covered,  seems  to  rise  to  nearly  an 
equal  height. 

Along  the  lowest  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains extends  a  Hat  country,  hardly  a  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea,  covered  with  bogs  and  forests,  exposed  to  a  sultry 
heat,*and  dreaded  by  travellers  on  account  of  the  pre- 
valence of  fevers.  It  is  called  Tariyana  ;  its  inhabitants 
are  disfigured  by  gottres.  The  adjacent  ridges,  and  the 
lower  valleys  (called  Dubs)  of  the  Alpine  region,  which  rise 
to  the  height  of  from  five  to  six  thousand  feet,  and  in  which 
are  situated  the  capitals  of  the  Alpine  states,  as  Rampur 
on  the  Setledge  (3375  feet  above  the  sea),  Sirinagur  on  the 
Alakananda  Ganga  (2300  feet),  Almora  on  the  Kosila 
(6337  feet),  Kathmandu,  &c.,  are  among  tLe  best  watered, 
most  luxuriant,  fertile,  and  picturesque  Alpine  countries  in 
the  world.  To  the  north-east  of  these  places  the  mountains 
rise,  but  only  at  a  considerable  distance  attain  the  line  of 
eternal  snow.  They  are  arranged  in  numerous  ridges, 
commonly  running  parallel  to  one  another  and  in  tho 
direction  of  the  whole  mountain -region,  but  connected  by 
transverse  ridges  and  groups,  and  separated  by  frightfully 
deep  and  steep  ravines  running  in  some  places  longitu- 
dinally, in  others  transversely.  The  most  northern  of  these 
chains  rises  above  the  level  of  the  high  table-land  of  Tibet, 
and  forms  the  boundary  of  the  highland  of  eastern  Asia. 
On  the  side  of  the  table-land  they  descend  with  a  gentle 
slope,  and  soon  terminate  in  extensive  undulating  plains. 
The  intercourse  between  India  and  Tibet  is  carried  on  over 
these  high  ridges  by  means  of  the  mountain  passes,  the 
lowest  of  which  are  probably  not  much  below  the  height  of 
Mont  Blanc,  being  nowhere  less  than  14,000  fleet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea;  and  some  rise  even  to  18,000  feet. 

Kothing  renders  the  Himalaya  mountains  more  re- 
markable than  the  different  level  to  which  the  lines  of 
vegetation  ascend  on  the  lower  ridges  adjacent  to  the  plains 
of  Hindustan,  on  the  interior  ridges,  and  again  on  the 
boundary  ridges  dt  the  table-land.  This  level,  as  m'cU  as 
the  line  of  eternal  snow,  rises  higher  as  the  ridges  approach 
the  table-land,  and  thus  the  higher  regions  are  cultlv.  ble 
and  inhabited  at  an  elevation  where  lowef  down  no  habi- 
tation and  no  agriculture  are  found.  A.  Gerard  has  care- 
fully examined  this  remarkable  phenomenon,  and  has  stated 
the  following  facts,  observed  in  ascending  the  valleys  of  the 
Sutledge.  He  divides  the  whole  mountain-range  into  three 
regions.  Region  A,  lying  along  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Himalaya  range,  displays  cultivated  fields  to  the  height  of 
1 0,000  feet,  but  the  com  must  often  be  cut  green ;  the 
highest  inhabited  place  is  9500  feet;  the  upper  boundary 
of  trees  1 1,800 ;  the  upper  boundary  of  shrubs  12,000,  and 
in  some  well-sheltered  places,  dwarf  birch  and  little  shrubs 
are  found  at  13,000  feet.  Region  B  comprehends  the 
higher  ridges  of  the  mountaifis,  and  here,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Baspa,  the  highest  human  dwelling  is  U^OO  feet  above 
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the  level  of  the  sea,  and  this  is  likewise  the  highest  point 
which  agriculture  attains ;  trees  arc  found  at  13,000  feet  and 
upwards.  Region  C  extends  over  the  table-land  itself, 
where  villages  are  built  at  the  elevation  of  1 3.000  feet ; 
'  fields  are  cultivated  at  13,600 ;  very  good  birch  forests  grow 
at  1 4,000  feet,  and  some  low  shrubs,  especially  tama,  used 
as  fire- wood,  attain  to  17,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  highland* of  eastern  Asia  is  on  every  side  surrounded 
by  extensive  terraces,  through  which  the  gleat  river-sys- 
tems descend  to  the  low  lands  bordering  on  the  ocean. 

On  the  mountain-ranges  which  bound  the  table-lands  on 
the  north  four  great  rivers  take  their  rise ;  the  Irtish  from 
the  lake  of  Zaizang  joins  the  Oby  and  Tobol ;  the  Yencsei 
unites. with  the  Angara,  which  issues  from  the  lake  of 
Baikal,  and  with  the  two  Tunguskas ;  the  Lena,  with  its 
great  tributary  the  Witim ;  the  fourth  is  the  Amur.  They 
run  respectively  2000,  2500,  2000,  and  1900  miles,  measured 
along  the  course  of  the  rivers.  The  Irtish,  with  its  tri- 
butaries, drains  upwards  of  1,300,000  square  miles,  the 
Yenesei  about  1,000,000,  the  Lena  nearly  800,000,  and 
the  Amur  about  850,000, — all  taken  together,  a  surface 
much  more  extensive  than  that  of  Europe,  and  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  it  belongs  to  Siberia.  They  abound  in  fish, 
and  have  plenty  of  water,  so  that  two-thirds  of  their  courses 
are  navigable ;  but  the  lower  part  is  for  more  than  six 
months  of  the  year  covered  with  ice.  This  causes  in  spring- 
time an  excessive  swelling  of  the  waters  in  the  upper 
branches  and  tributaries,  by  which  their  banks  are  torn  off, 
and  great  masses  of  rocks  and  earth  carried  down,  and 
strewed  over  the  Hat  country  along  the  lower  course  of  the 
river.  The  navigation  on  the  principal  water-courses  from 
south  to  north  is,  for  this  reason,  very  inconsiderable ;  but 
it  is  much  more  important  in  their  tributaries  running  east 
and  west,  by  means  of  which  a  water-communication  is 
established  through  the  greatest  part  of  the  countries  lying 
between  the  Ural  Mountains  and  Okhotzk.  * 

From  the  mountain-region,  bordering  on  the  highland  of 
eastern  Asia,  two  extensive  terraces  descend  gradually  to- 
warcU  the  Pacific  Ocean,  besides  a  great  number  of  smaller 
ones.  The  latter  are  watered  by  smaller  rivers,  but  the  two 
former  give  rise  to  the  two  great  river-systems  of  the  Hoang- 
Ho  and  Kiang  (Kincha-Kiang,  Ta-kiang,  or  Yantse-kiang), 
of  which  the  former  runs  upwards  of  2000,  and  the  latter 
more  than  290t',  if  their  great  bends  are  taken  into  account. 
Each  of  them  carries  off  the  waters  of  a  surface  of  above 
700,000  square  miles.  The  Chinese  call  them  the  sons  of 
the  ocean,  a  name  probably  derived  from  the  tides  ascend- 
ing them  upward^  of  400  miles,  by  which  they  are  changed 
into  seas  of  fresh  water,  and  rendered  navigable  to  a  great 
distance  from  the  sea.  This  great  advantage  of  the 
Chinese  rivers,  arises  from  their  geographical  position  with 
respect  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  which  the  tides  rise  to 
the  greatest  height.  The  sources  of  these  two  rivers  are 
not  very  distant  from  one  another  on  the  table-lands, 
but  in  their  middle  course  they  are  widely  separated  to 
the  north  and  south  by  the  ranges  which  form  the  borders 
of  the  highland ;  in  the  lowlands  of  China,  however,  they 
converge  again,  and  their  embouchures  are  only  alK>ut  a 
hundred  miles  distant  from  one  another;  but  before  they 
fall  into  the  sea,  they  are  connected  by  numerous  canals. 
The  tract  between  these  rivers  may  therefore  be  considered 
as  one  immense  deltas  and  the  rivers  themselves  as  a  double 
river-system,  formed  on  the  most  colossal  scale,  between 
which  is  situated  the  best  cultivated  country  on  the  globe, 
central  China,  which  to  these  rivers  is  indebted  for  its 
system  of  canals,  and  its  civilization. 

The  rivers  of  southevn  Asia  fbrm  three  distiaet  groups, 
of  which  those  of  India  east  of  the  Ganges  are  little  known: 
only  their  mouths  and  the  lower  parts  of  their  course  have 
been  explored.  These  rivers,  of  which  six  or  seven  run  a 
considerable  distance,  taken  together,  contain  probably  a 
greater  volume  of  water  than  all  the  rivers  of  the  northern 
half  of  Africa.  Their  course  lies  from  north  to  south,  or 
S.S.E.,  and  the  valleys  drained  by  them  extend  in  a 
parallel  direction  between  the  mountain-ranges,  which  are 
as  uniform  as  the  valleys,  and  widen  towa^s  the  Sunda 
Aj-chipelago,  in  the  shape  of  a  fan.  The  rivers  of  Camboja, 
Siam,  and  Pegu,  which  are  the  largest,  carry  off  a  great 
volume  of  water,  and  are  navigable  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  sea ;  but  they  have  not  yet  been  explored, 
except  the  river  of  Pegu  or  the  Irawaddy,  which,  in  the 
late  war  with  the  Burmese,  was  navigated  by  armed  vessels, 
^  and  ascended  by  the  steam-  boat  Diana,  up  to  the  town  of 


Ava,  446  miles  7'om  its  month.  It  is  said  to  be  navigftUe 
for  boats  three  hundred  miles  higher,  to  B'hamo.  Its 
upper  course  was  visited  in  1827  by  Wilcox  and  Burltoo, 
who,  setting  out  from  Sadiya  in  Asam,  traversed  the  Lang- 
tam  mountains,  and  had  a  view  of  the  river  in  27®  30*  N. 
lat.  only  about  fifty  miles  &om  its  sources,  which  lie  in  the 
snow-covered  mountains  farther  north.  At  this  place,  the 
Irawaddi  is  about  eighty  yards  wide.  On  the  maps  of 
D'Anidlle,  this  river  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  Zan^bo- 
tsu,  or  the  great  river  of  Tibet,  which  flows  to  the  sou£  of 
H'Lassa;  and  some  passages.,  quoted  by  Klaproth  from 
Chinese  authors,  confirm  the  conjecture  of  the  French 
geographer.  If  this  is  true,  the  Irawaddy  has  a  course  of 
nearly  2000  miles,  and  its  sources  lie  at  no  great  distance 
from  those  of  the  Gauges.  But  the  information  collected 
by  Crawford  in  Ava,  and  by  Wilcox  in  Asam,  is  not  in 
favour  of  this  hypothesis,  [bee  Brahmapootra;  Asam; 
and  Asiatic  Researches,  xvii.  p.  4S7,  &c.] 

The  rivers  of  India,  within  the  Ganges,  run  in  a  direction 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  rivers  beyond  the  Ganges, 
which  are  parallel  to  ono  another.  The  Ganges  and  the 
Indus  take  a  diverging  course  and  enter  different  parts  of 
the  sea ;  bu^their  tributaries,  especially  the  Jumna  and  the 
Sutledge  approach  one  another,  and  facilitate  the  commer- 
cial intercourse  of  the  nations  which  inhabit  the  banks  of 
the  principal  streams.  The  advantages  which  result  from 
these  rivers  flowing  into  different  gulf^  are  still  greater. 
The  Gulf  of  Bengal  brings  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula 
into  communication  with  the  nations  of  Malay  origin  and 
with  the  Chinese,  whilst  the  Gulf  of  Malabar  opens  to  them 
the  coasts  of  Persia  and  Arabia.  It  is  principally  throu$(h 
this  direction  of  its  rivers  that  India  within  the  Ganges  has 
enjoyed  such  opportunities  of  civilization  over  India  beyond 
the  Ganges. 

.  The  river-system  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra  ex- 
tends about  1300  miles  in  length,  and  drains  a  surface  of 
nearly  6 d 0,000  s(fuare  miles.  The  Ganges  rii^es  in  the 
Himalaya  mountams,  in  the  most  elevattS  regions  of  the 
globe,  covered  with  extensive  masses  of  snow,  from  which 
abundance  of  water  continually  descends,  and  is  carried  off 
by  a  dozen  ^reat  rivers,  many  of  which  exceed  the  Rhine  in 
volume  and  in  length  of  course.  These  rivers  enter  the  Delta 
of  Bengal,  which  is  twice  as  large  as  that  of  the  Nile,  and 
presents  a  most  extensive  and  intricate  system  of  river* 
and  canals,  for  irri^tion  as  well  as  for  navigation.  By 
its  junction  with  the  Brahmapootra,  which  descends  through 
the  valley  of  Asam,  the  river-system  of  the  Ganges 
becomes  double  and  not  unlike  that  of  the  great  Chinese 
rivers.  The  Ganges  and  the  Brahmapootra  descend  from 
regions  different  in  natural  advantages,  of  which  only 
that  adjacent  to  the  Ganges  has  attained  a  high  degree  of 
civilization. 

The  river-system  of  the  Indus  has  the  highest  historical 
interest,  partly  frorn  containing  the  Penj-ab,  the  country  of 
the  five  rivers,  which  descend  from  the  eastern  mountains* 
partly  from  the  Cabul,  the  only  important  river  which  joins 
it  on  the  west,  and  partly  from  its  geographical  position. 
Flowing   along    the    eastern    edge  of  the  table-land  of 
Iran,  with  a  general  course  from  north  to  south,  it  forms  the 
true  boundary  between  eastern  and  western  Asia-    India, 
that  country  which  more  than  any  other  has  attracted  the 
admiration  of  the  philosopher,  the  cupidity  of  the  conquerur, 
and  the  spculations  of  the  merchant,  is  accessible  from  the 
west  only  by  two  roads,  one  of  which  leading  along  the  valley 
of  the  Cabul  river,  passes  through  Attock  on  the  Indus  lo 
the  Penj-ab ;  the  other,  which  has  been  less  used, leads  from 
Herat  through  Candabar  to  Shickarpoor  near  the  Indus. 
The  track  which  leads  from  the  table-land  of  Iran  through 
Cabul  to  the  narrow  terrace  on  which  Pesbawer  is  built, 
and   thence   to  Attock,  is  the    high-road,   along    which 
the  nations  of  Asiaibr  many  generations  descended  in  their 
passage  to  India,  but  which  never  was  ascended  by  the  nations 
of  that  country.    The  sources  of  the  Indus  have  only  been 
discovered  in  our  times  (1812),  as  well  as  those  of  its  groat 
tributary  the  Satadru  (Setledge) ;  both  of  them   rise  on 
the  high  table-land  of  Tibet,  the  Indus  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Kailasa  Mountains,  and  the  Satadru  in  the  sacr^  lake  of 
Mana^sarovara.    These  rivers,  therefore,  do  not  originate, 
like  the  Ganges,  on  the  southern  slones  of  the  Himalaya 
range,  but  on  its  northern  descent  ana  the  high  table-knd 
itself;  a  fact  which  till  lately  was  not  known.     From  this 
circumstance  it  follows,  that  these  rivers  pierce  the  range  in 
all  its  breadth,  and  pass  through  immense  clefts  in  tiie 
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iiM>antaln-ma88,  beibre  tbey  arrive  at  tbe  low  plains  of  Hin- 
dustan. Below  the  Punjnud  (or  Pancha-nada,  i.e.,  the 
live-lbld  river),  which  receives  aU  the  waters  of  the  Peiy-ab, 
the  Indus,  like  the  Nile,  is  not  enriched  by  any  consider- 
able tributary ;  and  its  delta,  wliich  was  once  so  famous  for 
its  civiliiation,  is  at  present  in  a  neglected  state,  and  has 
partially  been  changed  into  an  uncultivated  desert.  The 
whole  course  of  the  Indus  amounts  to  upwards  of  1500 
miles,  and  it  drains  a  surface  of  more  than  400,000  square 
miles. 

Such  are  the  ten  or  twelve  extensive  terraces  of  eastern 
Asia,  which,  iliffering  in  their  forms  and  geographical 
position,  aiid  traversal  by  large  river-systems,  display  a 
great  div entity  of  natural  productions,  and  have  given  a 
different  turn  to  the  progress^f  civilization  among  the 
nations  which  inhabit  them.  They  are  partly  divided  ttom 
one  another  and  partly  surrounded  by  the  lowlands.  But 
these  latter  are  not  flat  level  countries.  Mojintain-ridges 
and  table-lands  often  rise  in  the  middle  of  them,  though  they 
do  not  attain  such  a  height  as  those  of  central  Asia.  Such 
a  table-land  is  found  in  southern  China,  where  it  constitutes 
the  mountain-region  of  Yun-nan,  Su-chuan,  and  Kuang-si ; 
in  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  where  it  occupies  Laos;  and  on 
the  peninsula  within  the  Ganges,  where  the  table-land  of 
Deccan  is  doubtless  the  most  remarkable  and  at  the  same 
time  the  best  known  of  these  subordinate  highlands. 

This  plateau  of  Deocan  occupies  with  its  elevated 
plains,  which  at  an  average  rise  from  3000  to  4000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  greatest  part  of  the  tri- 
ancrular  peninsula  between  the  Arabian  sea  and  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.  The  mountain-range,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Ghnuts,  forms  the  western  edge  of  the  table-land,  and  de- 
scends rapidly  to  the  narrow,  rocky,  and  picturesque  coast  of 
Malabar,  which  is  characterized  by  its  numerous  harbours. 
On  the  northern  sid^,  where  the  Vindhya  mountains  stand, 
it  sinks  in  ^teep  terraces  extending  through  the  provinces 
of  Malwa  and  Bundelkund,  till  it  terminates  in  the  flat  plain 
of  northern  Hindustan.  Towards  the  east  its  descent  is 
formed  by  gentle  slopes  and  terraces,  as  the  course  of  ^1 
its  rivers  shows,  which  run  off  from  the  high  plains  to  the 
flat  and  broad,  but  sultry  and  arid,  coast  of  Coromandel, 
which,  though  surrounded  by  shoals  and  without  harbours, 
.  has  become  the  favourite  place  of  European  colonies. 
This  table-land  of  Deccan  is  thuch  favoured  by  nature. 
Its  insulated  position  is  quite  independent  of  the  highland 
of  centi^l  Asia ;  it  is  placed  between  two  seas  and  in  the  con- 
flict of  the  monsoons,  and  cooled  by  sea-breezes.  Moreover, 
its  surface  being  formed  by  a  series  of  terraces,  which  lie 
within  the  tropics,  it  enjoys  all  the  advantages  of  tropical 
countries,  without  partaking  of  their  disadvantages.  On  the 
sultry  coast  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation  is  displayed  in  the 
cocoa-palm,  the  mango-tree,  the  cinnamon-laurel,  and  the 
pine-apple ;  it  thence  passes  through  forests  of  teak- trees  to 
the  rice-fields  on  the  table-land  of  Mysore ;  and  still  higher 
on  the  cool  summits  of  the  mountains  it  offers  to  the  observer 
thd  fruit-trees  and  grain-fields  of  .Europe,  flax-plantations, 
and  rich  meadows.  It  is  easy  to  comprehend,  that  these 
numerous  and  great  advantages,  rarely  if  ever  so  closely 
united,  determined  at  an  early  period  the  civilization  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  impressed  on  it  a  peculiar  character. 
Among  the  three  peninsulas  with  which  Asia  terminates  on 
the  80uth»  and  which  remind  us  of  the  three  peninsulas  of 
Europe,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain,  on  which  civilization 
made  such  rapid  progress,  the  peninsula  of  Deccan  has 
doubtless  contributed  most  to  tne  progress  of  social  im- 
provement. The  same  advantages  are  enjoyed  by  the  adja- 
cent island  of  Ceylon,  which  resembles  the  Deccan  in  the 
form  of  its  surface,  and  may  be  considered  as  an  appendage 
of  it.  The  similar  results  arising  from  the  extensive  group 
of  the  Sunda  Islands  with  respect  to  the  adjacent  countries 
of  southern  Asia  have  already  been  noticed. 

We  shall  now  give  a  general  view  of  Western  Asia,  the 
Highland  of  which,  though  much  smaller  in  extent,  forms 
the  second  principal  feature  in  the  physical  character  of  this 
continent.  It  is  not  only  nearer  Europe,  but  likewise  much 
more  akin  to  it  in  its  natural  structure,  and  for  both  reasons 
more  closely  connected  with  it  in  an  historical  point  of  view. 
The  form  of  its  surface,  less  colossal  and  extensive  in  its 
parts,  more  nearly  resembles  that  of  Europe ;  and  the  same 
may  b^  said  of  its  climate  and  people. 

The  Highland  of  Western  Asia,  which  is  named  the  high 
table-land  of  Iran,  in  opposition  to  the  deep  plains  which 
are   adjacent  to  it  on  the  north-east,  called  Turan,  has 


the  figure  of  a  roctaagular  oblong,  extending  ftom  the 
Upper  Indus  through  all  Western  Asia  to  the  snore<)  of  the 
Grecian  Archipelago.  Its  centre  Is  occupied  by  Persia; 
over  its  western  parts  extends  the  dominion  of  the  Turks, 
and  its  eastern  division  contains  Afgha^iistan.  It  is  mate- 
rially distinguished  fi-om  the  Highland  of  Eastern  Asia  by 
its  surface  being  more  generally  cultivate,  and  exhibiting 
extensive  tracts  which  actually  are  cultivr-.ted.  or  were  so  for- 
merly. The  latter  circumstance  is  abundantly  proved  by 
the  numerous  ruins  of  large  towns  and  other  monuments  of 
architecture  which  exist  even  in  those  districts  which  at 
present  are  without  cultivation;  as  on  the  north- east  in 
Khorasan,  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Bactria,  towards  the 
south  in  Karmania  and  Persis,  and  even  in  the  wet>tem  dis- 
tricts, as  in  Kurdistan,  which  formed  a  part  of  antient 
Media.  This  observation,  however,  is  not  applicable  to  the 
south-eastern  corner  of  the  Highland,  comprehending  the 
antient  provinces  of  Gedrosia  and  A  rachosia,  which  at  pre- 
sent forms  a  part  of  BelUchii>tan  and  attains  its  greatest 
elevation  in  the  table-land  of  Kelat,  which  rises,  according 
to  one  estimate,  to  7000  feet  above  the  level  of  tlie  sea.  lis 
eastern  and  extremely  rapid  descent  towards  the  valley  of 
the  river  Indus,  which  is  formed  by  steep  rocks  and  feeds 
no  rivers,  is  without  cultivation  and  even  without  roads  ex- 
cept one,  and  only  inhabited  by  savage  tribes  of  Afghan 
origin  who  have  no  historical  records.  The  road  alluded  to 
is  that  from  Candahar,  through  Pisheen,  Quetta,  and  Baugh, 
to  Shickar-poor.  (See  Conolly's  Overland  Journey  to 
India.) 

The'northem  edge  of  the  Highland,  which  extends  along 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea  and  the  deep  plains 
of  Bucharia.  is  historically  famous  for  containing  the  Bactrian, 
Parthian,  Hyrcanian,  and  Caspian  mountain  passes,  which 
are  narrow  defiles,  offering  a  passage  for  the  armies  of  the 
conquerors  descending  from  Iran  toTuran.  This  country  has 
for'manv  centuries  been  the  abode  of  warlike  mountain 
tribes,  wnose  chiefs,  by  holding  possession  of  the  mountain 
passes  on  the  north,  have  extended  their  dominion  over  the 
extensive  plains  of  the  table-land.  This  was  the  policy  of 
Nadir  Shan  and  of  Fet'h  Ali  Shah,  who,  sensible  of  this 
peculiar  circumstance,  fixed  their  residence  at  Teheran,  a 
town  built  near  one  of  the  passes,  on  the  high  table-land. 
The  caravans,  which  travel  eastward  to  India  and  Bucharia,  ' 
and  westward  by  Tuuris  (Tabreez)  to  Armenia  and  Asia 
Minor,  are  obliged  to  pass  along  the  southern  side  of.  this 
mountainous  boundary -girdle  and  near  the  openings  of  the 
passes.  Along  the  great  road,  which  is  invariably  fixed  to 
this  tract  by  the  nature  of  the  surface  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  table-land,  there  rose  numerous  great  em- 
poriums. Here  we  find  the  towns  of  Cabul,  Candahar, 
Herat,  Meshed,  Nishapoor,  Teheran,  Rai  (the  antient 
Rhagee),  Casbin,  and  Tauris. 

The  southern  border  of  the  table  -land  of  Iran  is  still 
more  distinctly  marked  by  nature.  It  is  separated  from 
the  low  and  narrow  coast  and  the  wide  plains  watered  by 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  by  a  broad  mountain  tract,  which 
beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  extends  to  the  place 
where  the  rivers  of  Mesopotamia,  breaking  through  the 
rocky  masses  of  the  high  table  land,  enter  the  low  plains. 
This  mountain  tract  consists  of  from  three  to  seven  ridges, 
running  parallel  to  one  another  and  separated  by  as  many 
narrow  longitudinal  valleys,  which  sometimes  extend  many 
days'  journey  in  length.  The  ridges  themselves  are,  like 
the  Jura  mountains  in  France,  composed  of  limestone, 
and  rise  like  terraces  from  the  low  coast  higher  and  higher. 
Beyond  them  extend  the  wide  table-lands.  There  are  but 
f^w  mountain  passes  leading  through  this  natural  entrench- 
ment of  Persia,  a  country  which  on  this  account  may 
be  considered  as  a  fortress  erected  by  nature  for  the  defence 
of  the  nations  which  inhabit  it.  Among  these  narrow 
mountain  passes  which  lead  from  the  sultry  low  coast  called 
the  Gurmsir  (warm  region)  through  the  great  staircase  of 
mountain  terraces  to  the  cool  table-land  in  the  interior 
called  Sirhud,  three  roads  have  acquired  some  celebrity  in 
history,  which  we  shall  notice  more  particularly  under 
the  names  of  eastern,  middle,  and  wmtem  mountain 
road. 

The  eastern  mountain  road  begins  at  the  harbour  of  Ben- 
der Abassi  or  Gambroon,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of 
Persia,  and  leads  northward  to  Kirman,  the  antient  Karma- 
nia, situated  on  the  cool  table-land,  in  a  spot  which  abounds 
in  springs  and  is  covered  with  fruit  trees,  though  on  all 
sides  surrounded  by  desert  plains,  in  which  it  lies  like  an 
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may  be  oompared  with  the  Pyrenean  peninsula  in  many 
respects.     [See  Anatolia.] 

The  fourth  region,  wh  ch  is  connected  with  the  Highland 
of  Western  Asia,  is  formed  by  the  Syrian  mountains,  which 
running  towards  the  south  contain  Mount  Libanus,  and 
thence  continue  to  the  elevated  cone  of  Mount  Sinai,  an 
isolated  mountain  mass,  which  is  a  rare  oQcurrence  in 
Asia. 

Western  Asia,  though  indented  by  gulfs  and  arms  of  the 
sea,  which  make  peninsulas  and  head-lands,  is  not  favour- 
able to  the  formation  of  extensive  river  systems,  which  only 
occur  on  the  eastern  side  of  Asia.  Like  Europe,  it  pro- 
«enis  forms  of  less  dimensions  and  more  adapted  to  the 
dominion  of  man.  Only  one  extensive  river  system  exists 
in  this  country,  and  this  consists  of  two  large  rivers;  a 
feature  vrhich  is  pecuU>u:ly  characteristic  of  Asia.  This  is 
the  river  system  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  or  of  the  | 
^  Shatt-el- Arab ;  the  north  branch  of  the  Euphrates  comes 
"from  near  Erzerum,  and  the  east  branch  from  the  western 
extremity  of  the  table-land  of  Iran,  where  the  country  rises 
to  an  alpine  region,  or  to  a  complete  mountain  system,  with 
diverging  ridges  and  intervening  elevated  valleys.  The 
Tigris  rises  on  the  south  side  of  the  high  range,  along 
the  north  side  of  which  the  east  Euphrates  flows.  The 
Euphrates  has  a  winding  course  of  near  1800  miles,  mea- 
suring along  its  whole  line.  When  these  rivers  have  forced 
their  way  through  the  Taurus,  the  Euphrates  north  of 
Rumkala,  and  the  Tigris  above  Mosul,  they  begin  to  con- 
verge and  to  surround  Mesopotamia,  till  they  approacsh,  but 
do  not  actually  unite  in,  the  ancient  Babylonia.  Their 
waters  traverse  the  same  delta,  and  enter  the  Persian  Gulf 
by  one  channel. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  making  an  observation  on  the 
historical  effect  of  these  systems  of  double  rivers  in  Asia. 
We  6nd  that  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  civilization  descended 
along  its  banks  from  one  royal  residence  to  another,  from 
Meroe  to  Thebes,  and  thence  to  Memphis  and  Sais.  But 
in  the  valleys  of  the  double  rivers  of  Asia  we  meet  with 
double  royal  residences,  double  civilization,  and  double  poli- 
tical systems,  as  Babylon  and  Ninive  respectively  on  the  ; 
Euphrates  and  Tigris ;  Delhi  and  H'Lassa,  with  Brah- 
manism  and  Buddhism,  on  the  river-system  of  the  Ganges ; 
and  on  the  double  river- systems  of  China,  the  southern 
and  the  northern  empire,  Ma-chin  and  Khatai.  When  in  the 
progress  of  time  civilization  descended  these  streams,  and  met 
at  their  conflux,  or  where  they  approach  near  one  another, 
the  different  degrees  of  perfection  which  it  had  attained, 
and  the  different  turn  it  had  taken,  must  have  produced,  as 
the  nations  came  in  contact  with  one  another,  a  beneficial 
eff^t.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the  fourth  great 
system  of  double  rivers,  the  Sir  ana  Gihon,  on  the  banks  of 
which,  in  the  centre  of  Asia,  the  same  fact  is  repeated  in 
the  royal  residences  of  Samarkand  and  Bokhara. 

Like  the  table -I  and  of  the  Deccan,  which  forms  a  project- 
ing, but  independent  and  isolated  iimb  of  the  highland  of 
Eastern  Asia,  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  projects  firom  the 
highland  of  Western  Asia,  and  may  be  considered  as  an  en- 
tirely independent  member.  As  the  Deccan  is  separated  Arom 
the  biehlamd  region  by  the  lowland  of  Sind,  so  Arabia  is  di- 
vided from  the  mountain-system  of  the  Taurus  by  the  low- 
land of  Syria,  which  extends  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. On  the  south  of  this  lowland  the  country  again 
rises,  and  assumes  quite  a  different  character.  This  con- 
stitutes the  highland  of  Arabia,  which,  in  the  form  of  a 
trapezium,  contains  the  table-land  of  Nejd,  the  native 
counti^  of  the  Wahhabites,  a  cold  country,  connected  on 
the  south  with  the  elevated  Yemen  or  Arabia  Felix,  which 
descends  in  terraces  towards  two  seas.  Its  descent  towards 
the  west  is  steep,  and  formed  by  parallel  mountain- ridges, 
with  well-sheltered  valleys  between  them,  in  which  the 
famous  towns  of  Mecca  and  Medina  are  situated.  This 
part  of  the  country  is  better  known  than  the  similar  steep 
descent  towards  the  south  between  Aden  and  Hadramaut, 
and  thence  to  Muscat.  The  eastern  dechvity,  which  ap- 
pears to  descend  wit^i  a  gentle  slope  towards  the  Gulf  of 
Persia,  and  surrounds  the  islands  of  Bahrein,  noted  for 
their  pearl-banks,  is  no  better  known.  The  cold  Ne»jd 
is  the  native  country  of  the  Arabian  horse  and  the  Ara- 
bian camel.  On  the  terraces  bordering  it  on  the  west 
the  mild  climate  allows  plantations  of  coffise,  and  the  low 
and  narrow  coast,  with  its  sultry  air,  produces,  like  the 
Gurmsir  of  Persia,  the  date  palm,  which  wiU  not  grow 
either  on  the  table-land  of  Nejd  or  on  that  of  Iran. 


Arabia  exhibits  characteristics  entirelv  different  from  those 
which  mark  the  other  parts  of  Asia.  As  already  indicated 
by  its  geographical  position,  it  forpis  a  point  of  contact  be- 
tween Asia  and  Africa,jand  participates  in  the  distinguishing 
qualities  of  both.  Even  its  inhabitants,  the  original  Arabs, 
resemble  no  nation  so  much  as  the  mountaineers  of  Abyssinia, 
who  inhabit  the  upper  country  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Red  Sea,  speak  a  language  akin  to  that  of  Arabia,  and  are 
equally  well- formed  in  their  body,  andnrobably  nearly  equal 
to  them  in  their  mental  faculties.  Tne  Chinese,  confined 
to  their  own  territory  by  the  nature  of  the  country  which 
surrounds  them,  and  separated  from  the  remainder  of  the 
world  by  seas  and  mountains,  feci  no  induceitient  to  abandon 
their  fertile  and  extensive  country;  tli^  therefore  never 
concerned  themselves  about  other  nations,  and  excluded 
foreigners  from  their  country.  The  Hindu,  bom  only  tor 
his  own  Indian  world,  and  fit  for  no  other,  placed  in-  a  couii- 
tr}'  in  which  all  the  advantages  with  which  Asia  is  gifted 
by  nature  are  concentrated,  early  acquired  a  high  degree  of 
civilization ;  but  he  has  never  passed  the  boundary  of  his 
native  land,  and,  with  equal  indifference,  has  received  all 
foreigners  who  have  entered  the  country  as  conquerors, 
merchants,  colonists,  or  missionaries.  The  Arabs,  on  the 
other  hand,  whose  native  country  spreads  out  between  two 
great  diviiiions  of  the  globe,  have  assimilated  themselves  to 
both,  and  at  one  time  extended  their  dominion  to  the  most 
western  point  of  Africa  as  well  as  to  that  of  Asia.  By  far 
the  greater  number  of  Arabs  are  dispersed  without  the  pe- 
ninsula, which  is  the  native  country  of  their  nation,  but 
which  prepared  them  for  the  endurance  of  every  climate. 
Its  sultry  coasts  resemble,  in  soil  and  natural  qualities,  the 
arid  deserts  of  Libya  ;  the  moderate  climate  of  the  terraces 
approaches  that  of  Deccan,  Iran,  and  Catalonia,  and  the 
cold  Nejd  differs  little  in  its  physical  character  from  the 
highland  of  Central  Asia,  on  which  we  find  the  Arabs 
dispersed  to  a  great  distance  from  their  native  countiy. 

We  now  pass  to  the  third  great  division  which  the  sur- 
face of  Asia  exhibits,  the  Lowlands,  which  everywhere  are 
situated  without  the  highland  regions  and  the  valleys 
formed  in  the  extensive  terraces  around  them.  These 
latter,  according  to  a  rough  estimate,  may  occupy  a  sur- 
face of  about  4,300,000  square  miles,  or  more  than  one- 
fiith  of  the  whole  extent  of  Asia,  and  consequently  there 
remain  about  6,000,000  square  miles  for  the  surface  of 
the  lowlands.  These  lowlands  lie  spread  around  the  more 
elevated  parts  of  the  interior,  and  occupy  countries  of  great 
extent  along  the  sea,  so  that  the  lower  course  of  the  great 
river-systems  traverses  these  often  widely-stretching  plains 
with  many  great  windings  and  with  very  little  fall.  In 
these  plains  the  great  empires,  by  which  the  history  of  this 
division  of  the  globe  is  so  distinguished,  have  attained  their 
greatest  power,  and  continued  for  the  longest  period  of 
time.  The  extensive  low  plains  are  six  in  number ;  they 
are  different  in  their  natural  charJBUJter,  and  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  one  another. 

The  first  is  the  great  Chinese  Lowland  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Asia,  along  the  Pacific  Ocean,  beginning  at 
Peking  and  extending  along  the  Yellow  Sea  or  Whang- 
Hay,  southward  past  Nanking  to  the  province  of  Kiang-si. 
L^ng  south  of  the  40th  parallel,  and  extending  nearly  to 
the  tropic,  it  enjoys  a  temperate  climate,  and  exhibits  the 
most  advanced  state  of  agriculture,  the  most  extensive  sys- 
tem of  canals,  the  most  active  internal  navigation,  and  is 
the  richest  and  most  populous  granary  in  the  whole  world. 

ITie  second  is  the  Indo-Chinese  Lowland,  which,  lying  be- 
tween the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  and  that  of  Siam,  extends  from 
the  tenth  degree  of  noith- latitude  to  the  tropic,  and  compre- 
hends the  kingdoms  of  Camboja  and  Siam ;  its  northern 
boundary,  however,  is  not  yet  ascertained.  It  unites  the 
advantage  of  being  situated  south  of  the  tropic  with  those  of 
being  plentifully  provided  with  water,  and  it  is  therefore 
exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  rice.  A  part  of 
its  surface  is  covered  with  stagnant  water  and  lakes. 

The  third  is  the  Lowland  of  Hindustan,  or  Sind,  which 
comprehends  the  northern  part  of  India,  and  extends  in  the 
form  of  a  triangle  between  the  Gulf  of  Bengal  ami  that  of 
Guzerat.  It  is  bounded  by  the  two  river  systems  of  the 
Ganges  and  Indus,  and  overtopped  by  three  table- lands, 
those  of  Tibet,  of  Iran,  and  of  the  Deccan.  Being  situated 
out  of  the  torrid  zone,  but  near  the  tropic,  it  enjoys  all 
the  advantages  of  a  tropical  climate,  without  its  disad- 
vantages. None  of  the  lowlands  equal  it  in  the  richness 
and  variety  of  the  natural  scenes  whic^_^urround  it  on 
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all  sides;  it  is  no  less  populous  than  that  of  China, 
which  it  fer  exceeds  in  the  number  of  different  nations  in- 
habiting it,  and  that  of  royal  residences  and  centres  of 
civilization,  (Delhi,  Agra,  Benares.  Calcutta,  Lahore,  Mul- 
tan,  Ajmeer,  &c.,)  nearly  all  of  which  are  placed  near  its 
centre.  In  the  western  half,  however,  of  this  region,  a 
narrow  tract  of  land  is  covered  with  moveable  sand,  not 
unlike  the  Sahara. 

The  fourth  Lowland  is  that  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  which 
on  its  eastern  extremity  is  bounded  by  the  innermost  comer 
of  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  on  the  west  by  the  mountains  of 
Syria,  on  the  south  by  the  table-land  of  Nejd,  and  on  the 
north  and  north-east  by  that  of  Iran.  Only  its  northern 
half  is  watered  by  the  river-system  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  while  its  southern  half  suffers  much  from  want  of 
ipoisture,  and  presents  an  arid  and  desert  aspect 

The  first  two  lowlands  may  be  called  maritime,  and  the 
second  two  continental.  The  Chinese  and  Indo-Chinese 
Lowlands  are  for  the  most  part  surrounded  by  seas,  exposed 
to  the  continual  action  of  high  tides,  and  frequently 
drenched  by  the  moisture  brought  by  the  winds  from  the 
east  and  south-east.  The  lowland  of  Hindustan,  and  that 
of  Syria  and  Arabia,  on  the  contrary,  border  only  on  narrow 
bays,  and  are  on  the  south  and  on  the  north  overtopped  by 
high  table-lands  always  enjoying  a  dry  atmosphere.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  in  the  last  mentioned  lowlands  dryness  of  the 
air  prevails,  as  moisture  in  the  former,  and  that  they 
must  be  distinguished  by  all  the  consequent  variations  of 
vegetation  and  animal  life.  In  China  and  the  peninsula 
beyond  the  Ganges  the  inhabitants  approach  in  their  man- 
ners and  customs  the  inhabitants  of  islands ;  but  in  India 
and  Babylonia  they  are  like  the  inhabitants  of  inland  coun- 
tries. The  southern  half  of  the  lowland  of  Syria  and  Ara- 
bia, indeed,  resembles  the  African  Sahara,  and  is  therefore 
called  the  Arabian  Desert.  Though  situated  without  the 
tropic,  it  displays  a  tropical  nature ;  and  divested  of  the  pecu- 
liarities by  which  Asia  is  distinguished,  it  partakes  more 
than  any  other  country  of  the  features  which  characterize 
Africa,  its  arid  climate  and  its  natural  productions. 

The  fifth  is  the  northern  or  Siberian  Lowland,  which  is  by 
far  the  most  extensive  of  all,  occupying  more  than  half  the 
area  of  all  the  lowlands  of  Asia  taken  together,  and  extend- 
ing along  the  Polar  Sea  the  whole  length  of  the  continent 
from  the  Ural  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Though 
traversed  by  extensive  river-systems,  it  derives  little  advan^ 
tage  from  this  circumstance,  as  it  contains  only  in  the 
southern  third  of  its  surface  (between  50"  and  60°  N.  lat.) 
habitable  and  cultivable  land ;  this  part  has  been  colonized 
in  all  its  extent  by  European  settlements,  the  most  nu- 
merous in  Asia.  The  northern  and  most  extensive  district, 
lying  either  within  the  polar  circle  or  near  it,  is  beyond  the 
boundary  of  the  cultivable  world,  and  belongs  rather  to  the 
polar  region  than  to  that  division  of  the  globe  which  has 
received  the  name  of  the  East.  The  Lowland  of  Siberia, 
though  its  maritime  boundary  exhibits  no  great  variety  of 
forms,  has,  by  its  little  elevation  abm'^e  the  level  .of  the  sea, 
a  great  infiuenoe  on  the  whole  continent  of  Asia,  which 
doubtless  would  have  presented  quite  a  different  aspect,  if 
high  mountains  had  risen  on  the  northern  shores  of  Siberia, 
and  formed  its  boundary  towards  the  Pole. 

The  sixth  Lowland  is  that  of  Bucharia,  which  is  entirely 
continental,  not  being  in  contact  with  any  part  of  the  ocean, 
and  only  watered  by  inland  seas,  the  Caspian  and  the  lake 
of  Aral.  Its  greatest  extent  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
system  of  the  double  rivers  which  traverse  it.  Beginning 
at  the  innermost  angle,  formed  by  the  western  edge  of  the 
table-land  of  Tibet  and  the  northern  edge  of  that  of  Iran, 
this  greatest  of  all  the  depressions  oft  the  surface  of  the 
globe  extends,  to  the  north-west,  over  the  countries  adjacent 
to  both  banks  of  the  Volga,  up  to  the  river  Don  and  th6 
boundary  of  Europe,  between  the  mountain-ranges  of  the 
Ural  and  of  the  Caucasus.  Thus  it  may  be  considered  as 
an  intermediate  form  which  connects  Centi'al  Asia  with 
Europe.  Its  extensive  plains,  which  are  scantily  watered, 
are  a  kind  of  mean  between  sandy  deserts  and  agricultural 
soil,  and  their  surlace  is  mainly  formed  of  gravel.  They  are 
what  are  commonly  called  steppes — plams  covered  with 
grass,  and  without  wood,  in  which  are  scattered,  Uke  oases, 
a  few  tracts  of  cultivable  ground.  Such  a  country  is  the 
natural  abode  of  nomadic  tribes.  Deprived  of  all  natural 
riches,  except  in  a  few  places  where  agriculture  is  carried  on 
by  artificial  irrigation  and  immense  labour,  and  rather  cha- 
racterized by  a  total  want  of  natural  capabilities,  this  lowland 


is  very  remarkable  m  an  hiBtorical  point  of  view.  Bein^ 
placed  in  the  centre  of  very  extensive  countries,  and  sur- 
rounded by  different  nations,  it  has  been  involved  in  all  tbe 
great  historical  events^  it  was  here  that  the  conqaerorB, 
such  as  Cyrus  and  Alexander,  who  proceeded  from  the  west, 
or  those  of  China  who  came  from  the  east,  the  Bactrians, 
Ghaznavides,  and  Great  Mogols,  who  advanced  from  the 
souths  and  the  Russians  from  tho  north,  have  found  a  stop 
to  their  farther  progress. 

The  natural  poverty  of  this  country,  and  the  compara- 
tive richness  of  those  surrounding  it,  together  with  the 
want  of  fixed  abodes,  and  the  various  political  changes  of 
the  neighbouring  countries,  have  frequently  induct  its 
inhabitants  to  pass  its  natural  boundaries.  Whilst  their 
neighbours,  the  Chinese  and  Hindoos,  never  left,  their  coun- 
try, but  took  root  there  like  plants,  and  became  stationary 
nations,  the  inhabitants  of  this  lowland  have  been,  through 
all  centuries,  nations  of  change  and  migration,  who,  since 
the  times  qf  the  Scythians,  Goths,  Alans,  Uzes,  Comanes, 
Petshenigest  Turks,  and  Tartars,  till  neai4y  our  own  times, 
have  inundated  Europe  from  time  to  time,  and  changed  its 
face  by  destroying,  impairihg,  or  retarding  civilization.  Their 
own  country,  meanwhile,  was  not  exempt  from  great  changes, 
both  as  respects  the  nations  which  inhabited  as  well  as  the 
dynasties  which  governed  it ;  and  still,  in  our  own  times,  it 
exercises  a  great  influence  on  political  events  by  its  geo- 
graphical position  and  the  obstacles  which  it  opposes  to  the 
progress  of  the  three  great  empires  of  Asia— the  Chinese  on 
the  east,  the  Russians  on  the  north,  and  the  British  on  the 
south. 

In  thus  bringing  the  whole  surface  of  Asia  into  one  view, 
we  find  it  composed  o^six  lowlands,  different  in  their  nature, 
and  independent  of  one  another;  they  spread  below  and 
around  two  highlands  occupying  an  immense  space,  which 
themselves  are  surrounded  by  seven  or  eight  less  extensive 
and  entirely  separated  mountain  or  table-land  regions; 
that  of  southern  China,  the  peninsula  without  the  Ganges, 
Deccan,  Arabia,  Syria,  Armenia,  and  the  isthmus  of  the 
Caucasus, — all  of  which  exhibit  peculiar  features,  by  which 
the  countries  surrounding  them  are  characterized,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  great  highlands  characterize  tbe  whole 
continent.  If  we  add  to  their  number  ten  or  twelve  inter- 
mediate  formations,  constituting  the  terrace-regions,  we 
have  nearly  a  scoro  and  a  half  of  great  natur^  divisions 
on  the  surface  of  Asia,  of  which  every  one  is  subject  to  its 
peculiar  natural  laws,  prosents  its  peculiar  natural  appear- 
ance, and  maintains .  a  distinct  character.  Considerations 
on  their  mutual  connexion  and  reciprocal  influence  alone 
can  afford  us  a  true  view  of  the  infinite  variety  and  com- 
bination in  the  natural  phenomena  and  the  historical  events 
of  that  great  division  of  the  globe,  to  which  both  the  records 
of  history  and  the  laws  of  naturo  have  induced  us  to  assign 
the  common  name  of  Asia. 

Minerals.  Precious  Stones, — ^Rock-crystal  in  the  great- 
est variety,  amethysts  in  the  Altai,  Himalaya,  and  Ural 
mountains ;  carnelians,  agates,  in  western  India,  and  in 
the  Gobi  desert ;  casholongs  and  onyxes,  in  Mongolia ;  yu, 
or  oriental  jade,  in  Turkistan;  different  kinds  of  jasper,  in 
the  Altai  mountains ;  pearl-stone,  marcasit,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Okhotzk ;  beryl,  in  the  mountains  near  the 
lake  of  Baikal ;  lapis  lazuli,  in  the  same  mountains,  as 
well  as  in  the  Hindu  Coosh,  and  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Qxus  i 
topazes,  in  the  Ural  mountains ;  circony,  chrysoberyl;'  sap* 
phires,  on  the  island  of  Ceylon ;  rubies*  in  Ceylon  and  in 
Badakshan ;  turquoises,  in  Khorasan ;  diamond^,  in  Deccan, 
Borneo,  and  the  Ural  mountains. 

Volcanic  products  aro  met  with  on  tbe  Sunda  Islands* 
in  Japan,  and  Kamtchatka,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tauris,  and  many  parts  of  the  highland  of  Ajrmenia,  and  in 
western  Anatolia. 

Steatite,  earth-flax,  asbestus,  and  coalin,orthefla^tporce- 
lain-ciay,  are  found  in  China  and  Japan ;  talc  in  Siberia ; 
coals  in  northern  China,  and  different  parts  of  Hindustan ; 
rock-salt  in  the  Ural  mountains,  northern  China,  the  Pe^j- 
ah,  Ajmeer,  Yemen,  Anatolia ;  salt  in  the  salt-seas  of  the 
steppes,  and  sometimes  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  sal- 
ammoniac  in  the  volcanic  steppes  of  Central  Asia,  not  far 
from  the  river  Hi ;  nitre  in  Hindustan ;  borax,  or  tinqual,  in 
Tibet ;  petroleum,  near  Baku,  on  the  shores  of  the  C  aspian 
Sea,  on  the  Euphrates  at  Hit,  and  other  places,  and  at 
Kerkook  east  of  the  Tigris ;  asphaltum  on  the  Dead  Sea, 
in  Palestine.  Hot  springs  are  very  abundant  in  the  snow- 
covered  i-anges  of  the  Himalaya  range,  especially  along  tte 
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upiMr  branches  c^  tho  Ganges,  and  in  the  N.W.  of  Ana- 
tolisL 

Metals. — Gold  in  Japan,  Tibet,  Yun-nan,  Cochin  China, 
Tonkin,  Siam,  Malacca,  Borneo,  Asam,  Ava,  and  in  the 
Ural  moimtains;  many  rivers  bring  down  gold  in  their 
sands  ;  silver  in  China,  Da-uria,  Japan,  Armenia,  Anatolia, 
and  the  Ural  mountains  ;  tin  in  Malacca,  Anam,  the  Sunda 
Islands,  and  the  empire  of  the  Birmans ;  mercury  in  China, 
Japan,  and  Tibet ;  copper  in  the  Ural  and  Altai  mountains, 
Japan,  China,  Nepal,  Azerbijan,  Armenia,  and  Mount 
Taurus ;  malachite  in  China  and  Siberia ;  iron  from  the 
Ural  mountains,  through  central  Asia  as  far  as  the  Penin- 
sula b^ond  the  Ganges,  as  well  as  in  Japan  and  Persia ; 
lead  in  l^-uria,  China,  Siam,  Japan,  Greorgia,  and  Armenia. 

Extensive  layers  of  fossil  shell-fish  are  found  on  the 
highest  table-lands  of  Tibet,  from  16,000  to  18,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  the  strata  of  the  tertiary  formation  in  Si- 
beria are  full  of  animal  remains  of  the  old  world,  as  the  ele- 
phant, mammoth,  rhinoceros,  &e. 

V.  The  Man  qf  Asia, — As  Asia  is  the  most  extensive  of 
the  great  divisions  of  the  globe,  it  is  likewise  far  superior  to 
the  rest,  if  we  consider  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  their 
variety,  and  historical  fame.  Upwards  of  400  millions 
are  dispersed  over  its  surface;  consequently,  twice  as 
many  as  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  and  more  than 
eight  times  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  America,  which 
continent  in  its  area  approaches  nearer  to  Asia  than  any 
other. 

Many  questions  may  be  raised  respecting  the  population 
of  Asia.  It  may  be  asked,  whether  or  not  that  continent 
was  ever  m6re  populous  than  at  present?  How  many  of 
its  inhabitants  were  destroyed  during  the  wars  of  the  Mon- 

fols?  How  far  has  its  population  decreased,  owing  to  the 
espotism  exercised  by  the  Turks  in  the  western  countries  ? 
How  many  nations  have  already  become  entirely  extinct,  or 
exist  in  very  small  numbers,  as  the  Philistines,  the  Phoeni- 
cians, tho  Babylonians,  the  Parsees,  the  Lydians,  the  Bac- 
trians,  the  Modes,  the  Sogdiani  ?  More  than  forty  nations 
were  destroyed  in  the  middle  age  by  the  Mongol  wars, 
according  to  the  statements  of  the  annalists  of  that  time ; 
and  some  have  become  nearly  extinct  in  our  times,  as  the 
Doms  in  the  Himalaya  range,  the  Miao-tse  in  southern 
China,  the  Tata  in  northern  China,  the  tribes  of  the  Tun- 
ffuaea,  eastern  Turks,  and  Samoiedes  in  the  mountains  of 
Sayansk,  and  others  in  Mount  Caucasus.  These  questions 
cannot  be  answered  with  any  degree  of  probability. 

But  we  may  safely  assert  that  the  number  of  foreigners  who 
have  settled  in  Asia  is  extremely  small,  compared  with  the 
numbers  who  have  left  it  to  inhabit  other  divisions  of  the 
globe.  We  may  estimate  the  number  of  Europeans  in  India 
at  a  hundred  thousand,  those  settled  in  Siberia,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Cosacks  included,  at  two  millions,  which  proba- 
bly exc^s  the  truth ;  and  the  Greeks  of  European  origin, 
inhabiting  Anatolia,  at  one  million  and  a  half,  or  even  two, 
though  tnese  Greeks  have  long  ago  been  changed  into 
Asiatics.  Few  settlers  have  gone  to  Asia  from  Anica  and 
America,  and  still  fewer  from  Australia.  The  Egyptians 
never  settled  in  Asia,  but  the  Arabs  settled  in  Egypt.  Ne- 
gro slaves  are  dispersed  over  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Hindustan, 
but  they  are  few  in  number.  Abyssinians  indeed,  from  time 
to  time,  entered  Asia  in  crowds ;  they  came,  however,  not  as  a 
nation,  but  as  mercenary  soldiers  in  the  service  of  Arab 
emirs  or  of  Indian  rajas ;  and  their  descendants,  Hke  those  of 
the  Portuguese,  have  entirely  merged  in  the  native  popu- 
lation. America,  at  all  events,  has  not  much  increased 
the  population  of  Asia:  the  Tchuktches,  on  the  most 
north-eastern  peninsula  of  Asia,  who  belong  to  the  family 
of  the  Esquimaux,  as  the  affinity  of  their  language  induces 
us  to  suppose,  have  perhaps  not  passed  the  sea  mto  A^ia, 
but  are  rather  aborigines  of  Asia. 

Thus  we  find  Asia,  like  all  other  large  divisions  of  the 
globe  at  the  present  day,  inhabited  by  aborigines  and 
foreigners,  the  two  great  division j  of  mankind  in  an  his- 
torical point  of  view.  Asia  has  been  the  principal  country 
from  which  emigration  has  spread,  so  far  as  the  history  of 
man  is  known :  it  has  been  the  parent  of  nations  who  have 
left  its  bosom,  to  form,  in  other  countries,  a  new  character 
of  social  life. 

If  we  consider  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  according  to  the 
physical  division  of  three  principal  races,  the  white  (or  Cau- 
casian), the  yellow  (or  Mongolian),  and  the  black  (or  Ethio- 
pian),  and  three  intermediate  races,  namely  the  dark  brown 
(or  Malay),  the  negro-like  (or  Papuas,  alw  called  Austrsl 


negroes),  and  the  copper-coloured  (or  American),  we  find 
that  the  greatest  number  of  these  races,  and  of  those  nations 
which  connect  them,  are  dispersed  over  the  surface  of  this 
continent.  They  cannot  always  be  exactly  distinguished  by 
the  form  of  the  skull,  the  hair,  or  the  complexion  of  their  skin. 
The  three  principal  races  border  on  one  another  in  the  elevated 
valleys  of  Central  Asia,  where  the  skulls  of  the  Cashmirians 
show  their  Caucasian  origin ;  whilst  those  of  the  Bhots,  or  in- 
habitants of  Bhotan  and  Tibet,  are  Mongolic,  and  between 
them  the  skull  of  the  negroes  is  found,  if  it  be  true,  ac- 
cordingto  the  observations  of  Traill,  that  the  nearly  extinct 
slave-tribe  of  the  Doms,  in  the  valleys  of  Kamaoon,  belongs 
to  the  dark-coloured  and  woolly- haired  race  of  the  negroes. 
But  perhaps  these  Doms  are  only  the  most  northern  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Austral  negroes,which  are  dispersed  through 
the  peninsula  beyond  the  (Sanffes  and  the  Sunda  Islands,  as 
well  as  in  the  adjacent  islands  of  Australia  as  far  as  New 
Guinea,  and  which,  since  they  have  become  known,  have 
been  constantly  called  Papuas.  By  Cuvier  they  are  enu- 
merated among  those  tribes  which  have  separated  from  the 
true  negroes.  The.  Malay  race  in  their  neighbourhood  in- 
habits the  island  of  Sumatra  and  the  peninsula  of  Malacca. 
All  the  races  enumerated  are  found  in  Asia,  except  the  cop- 
per-coloured races  of  America ;  the  Caucasian  prevails 
from  the  centre  of  the  continent  toward  the  west  and  north- 
west, and  the  Mon^goUan  likewise  from  the  centre  towards 
the  east  and  north-east. 

We  shall  not  pursue  further  that  division  of  the  nations 
of  Asia  which  is  derived  from  the  history  and  the  gene- 
alogy of  the  different  tribes,  nor  that  which  depends  on 
their  physical  character,  but  rather  follow  that  which  re- 
sults from  the  spoken  languages.  But  we  must  also  ob- 
serve, that  these  three  points  do  not  always  exactly  coincide, 
and  that  many  difficulties  are  still  to  be  solved  by  further 
investigation.  Still  we  think  that  the  division  which  rests 
on  the  internal  structure  of  the  languages,  is,  as  far  as  the 
investigation  of  this  matter  has  been  carried,  the  most  cer- 
tain and  safest,  and  that  the  nearer  or  remoter  kindred 
which  exists  between  different  nations  may  in  some  mea- 
sure be  indicated  by  it.  Adopting,  therefore,  the  division  of 
nations  according  to  their  languages,  the  following  groups 
may  be  enumerated  in  Asia. 

The  first  in  the  order  of  historical  importance  is  the 
Semitic  nations.  These  are  the  Syrians  and  the  Chaldaeans, 
or  the  antient  Aramceans;  the  Phoenicians — though  the 
number  of  the  pure  and  unmixed  families  belonging  to 
tiiis  people  may  be  very  small— probably  still  exist  in  their 
antient  country,  especially  near  the  Libanus;  the  Jews, 
who  from  Palestine  have  been  dispersed  over  all  Asia  as  far 
as  the  coast  of  Malabar  and  the  northern  pi-ovinces  of  China  ; 
the  Arabs,  who  are  the  most  numerous  of  this  race  and  less 
mixed  with  other  nations,  are  dispersed  through  all  western 
Asia  as  far  as  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  and  the  sources  of 
the  Oxus. 

It  has  only  recently  been  demonstrated  that  the  languages 
spoken  by  the  aborigines  of  the  countries  on  the  Ganges  and 
Indus,  and  even  the  peninsula  within  the  Ganges,  as  well  as 
those  of  Persia,  and  farther  to  the  north-west  the  nations  of 
Europe,  as  the  Slaves,  and  those  of  German  origin  in  the 
west  and  centre  of  Europe,  display  a  great  affinity  in  the 
grammatical  structui-e  as  well  as  in  the  roots  of  numerous 
words.  To  this  group  belong  the  inhabitants  of  India, 
who  speak  the  numerous  dialects  or  languages  derived 
from  or  connected  with  the  Sanscrit.  This  remark  applies 
also  to  the  nations  of  Iran,  as  the  Persians,  perhaps  the 
Kurdes,  Beluches,  Gipsies,  and  even  the  Buchanans, 
&c.,  though  many  of  them  have  been  mixed  with  other 
nations  of  Turkish,  Mongolic,  or  Arabic  origin.  Besides 
these  we  must  enumerate  the  Ossetes  (or  Iron,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Alans)  in  Mount  Caucasus,  and  some 
nations  of  Slavish  origin  inhabiting  Asia,  as  well  as  tne 
greatest  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe. 

The  Armenians  either  belong  to  this  group,  or  constitute 
a  separate  one.  But  the  researches  on  the  grammatical 
structure  of  their  language  have  not  yet  been  carried  far 
enough  to  determine  this  point  with  any  degree  of  cer^ 
tainty.  From  the  mountainous  table-land  which  is  their 
native  country  they  have  been  dispersed  through  the  central 
and  southern  countries  of  Asia  as  far  as  China,  and  mav  in 
this  respect  be  compared  with  the  Arabs.  The  latter  indeed 
are  also  met  with  in  Africa,  but  the  Armenians  are  found 
in  Europe  even  as  far  as  the  middle  coiurse  of  the  Danube 
river,  but  everywhere  only  as  pacific  settlers. 
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The  Georgians  form  a  separate  group,  inbabiting  the 
Caucasian  isthmus,  between  Mount  Caucasus  and  the  river 
Kur;  besides  the  proper  Georgians  in  Imerethi,  three 
branches  belong  to  it,  the  Mingrelians,  Suanes,  and  the 
Lazes :  the  latter  occupy  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Colchi. 

Different  from  them  are  the  nations  which  inhabit 
the  Caucasus  as  aborigines,  and  not  as  an  adventitious 
people.  They  are  divided  into  three  principal  tribes,  the 
eastern  Caucasians  or  Lesghiens,  the  middle  Caucasians  or 
Mitsdjekhes,  also  called  Chekhes,  and  the  western  Cauca- 
sians or  the  Chercassians  and  Abassis,  all  of  which  are 
again  divided  into  diffierent  smaller  tribes,  as  is  usual 
among  mountaineers.        • 

The  Turkish  nations  form  one  of  the  most  extensive 
groups.  The  greatest  number  of  them  occupy  Central 
Asia,  beginning  on  the  east  with  the  table-land  of  the  Gobi 
of  Hami.  and  the  countries  about  the  lake  of  Lop,  and 
extending  to  the  west  through  Turkistan,  where  they  are 
called  eastern  Turks.  Farther  to  the  west,  in  the  low  land 
about  the  lake  of  Aral,  they  receive  the  name  of  Turko- 
mans ;  and  still  farther  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  the  Ottoman 
empire  of  Europe,  they  are  named  Turks  or  Osmanlis. 
These  nations  may  be  considere'd  as  the  principal  stock  of 
this  great  division,  but  its  branches  extend  to  the  north  and 
to  the  south  between  other  nations  of  Mongolic  or  Persian 
origin,  and  are  manifoldly  interwoven  and  mixed  with 
them ;  and  although  the  physical  structure  of  their  body 
sometimes  may  display  the  most  remarkable  differences, 
these  nations,  from  Pekin  to  Constantinople,  speak  dialects 
(called  by  us  the  Turk-Tartarian  dialects)  which  are  under- 
stood by  all  of  them.  The  Turkmans  or  Truchmenes,  a 
pastoral  nation,  divided  into  innumerable  tribes,  form  the 
prineipal  stock  of  the  inhabitants  of  northern  Persia,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  Shirwan,  Asia  Minor, 
Khiva,  and  Bucharia,  where  a  tribe  of  the  eastern  Turks, 
who  are  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  centre  of  the  table- 
land of  eastern  Asia  (in  Khotan,  Yarkand,  Turfan,  Kash- 
ffhar),  under  the  name  of  the  Uzbeks,  have  obtained  the 
dominion  of  Turkistan  and  Bucharia.  The  Kirghises  were 
formerly  under  the  name  of  eastern  Kerkis  (Kazak  or  Ha- 
kas),  the  neighbours  of  the  Mongols,  and  inhabited  the 
upper  course  of  the  Yenesei  and  the  Altai  mountains, 
but  they  have  been  obliged  to  emigrate  towards  the 
west,  where  they  occupy  at  present  as  pastoral  tribes  the 
steppes,  which  have  received  from  them  the  name  of  the 
Steppes  of  the  greats  middle,  and  liftle  Kirghis  tribes.  The 
Bashkires  are  settled  in  the  southern  branches  of  the  Ural 
mountains.  Besides  these,  many  other  nations  and  tribes, 
which  commonly  are  called  Turkish  Tartarian,  or  Tartarian 
Siberian,  or  only  Tartarian  tribes  speak  Turkish  dialects, 
though  some  of  them  have  been  mixed  with  Mongolic  tribes. 
Among  these  may  be  enumerated  the  Nogai  on  the  banks 
of  the  Kuban  and  Kuma  near  Mount  Caucasus,  who 
partly  occupy  also  the  Crimea  in  Europe;  the  Kumuks 
in  the  same  country  ;  the  Karakalnaks  near  the  lake 
of  Aral;  many  tribes  commonly  callea  Tartars  settled  in  i 
Siberia,  between  Tobolsk  and  Yeneseisk ;  the  Barabinzes  ! 
wandering  about  on  the  steppe  of  Baraba,  the  Kusnes  on  I 
the  river  Tom  ;  the  Katshinzes,  Beltyres  and  Biruses  in  the  I 
mountains  of  Sayansk  and  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Yenesei ; 
the  Teleutes,  about  the  lake  of  Teletzkoi,  and  lastly  the 
Yakutes,  who  form  the  extreme  link  of  the  Turkish  nations  | 
towards  the  north-east,  and  occupy  the  banks  of  the  middle  , 
course  of  the  river  Lena  about  Yakutzk,  and  even  extend  | 
to  the  mouth  of  that  river. 

The  nations  of  Samoiedic  origin  occupy  two  different ; 
countries  distant  irom  one  another.  The  southern  division 
inhabits  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Yenesei  and  the  mountains 
of  Sayansk,  where  the  remnants  of  the  formerly  very 
numerous  Samoiedic  nations  have  remained  in  that  coun- 
try, of  which  they  were  the  aborigines;  they  are  di- 
vided into  four  tribes,  the  Uriankhai  (or  Soyot  of  the  Chi- 
nese), the  Motores,  the  Koibales,  and  the  Karakashes. 
The  northern  division  is  settled  along  the  Polar  Sea  to  the 
north  of  the  Lower  Tunguska,  and  extends  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Yenesei  to  that  of  the  Oby,  and  farther  west  to 
the  northern  part  of  the  Ural  mountains,  and  even  in  Eu- 
rope as  far  as  the  White  Sea ;  so  that  these  tribes,  which 
properly  are  called  Samoiedes,  'are  separated  from  the  other 
above-named  branches  of  their  family  by  Turkish  tribes 
and  the  Yenesians,  who  inhabit  the  country  l3dng  between 
them. 


The  Yenesians  are  an  isolated  and  small  tribe,  whose 
abode  is  confined  to  the  valley  of  the  river  Yenesei  in  its 
middle  course  between  Abakansk  and  Turukhansk,  and  who 
formerly,  like  their  neighbours  the  Samoiedes,  inhabited  the 
mountains  of  Sayansk  and  of  the  Altai-range,  but  like  them 
were  obliged  to  emigrate  towards  the  north,  when  other 
nations  which  lived  in  their  neighbourhood  began  to  press 
upon  them  with  superior  force— an  event  which  seems  to 
have  been  extremely  common  in  the  countries  in  the  north 
and  north-west  of  Asia. 

The  nations  of  Finnic  origin  belong  less  to  Asia  than  to 
Europe,  where  they  are  dispersed  from  the  western  decli\-ity 
of  the  Ural  mountains  through  the  valley  of  the  Upper 
Volga,  as  far  as  Lapland.  Two  tribes  of  this  origin  are 
found  in  Asia,  the  Vogules  and  the  Ostiakes  of  the  Oby 
river,  who  may  be  cx>mprehended  under  the  general  nanA 
of  Eastern  Finns ;  they  occupy  the  country  extending  from 
the  Ural  mountains  eastward  to  the  middle  course  of  the 
Oby,  BO  that  they  separate  the  northern  Samoiedes  from 
the  Turkish  tribes  inhabiting  the  western  districts  of  Siberia 
farther  to  the  south. 

The  Mongolic  stock  of'  nations  branches  out  into  three 
great  divisions — the  proper  Mongols,  the  Buriates,  and  the 
Olot  or  Kalmucks.  The  proper  Mongols  are  settled  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  desert  of  €k)bi  as  tribes  charged  with 
the  defence  of  the  boundary  of  the  Chinese  empire,  and 
there  they  are  called  Tsakhar,  whilst  other  tribes,  compre- 
hended under  the  name  of  Khalka,  occupy  the  northern 
side  of  the  (^bi.  Other  tribes  farther  to  the  south-west^ 
towards  Tangut  and  Tibet,  are  known  under  the  general 
name  of  Sharaigol  or  Khor  among  the  inhabitants  of  Tibet, 
also  Sokbo,  i.  e.  pastoral  tribes.  The  greatest  number  of 
them  depend  on  the  court  of  Peking,  and  are  distributed 
under  different  banners ;  a  small  number  however  are  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Russians,  in  the  countries  surrounding 
the  lake  of  Baikal,  which  likewise  is  inhabited  by  the 
second  great  branch  of  the  Mongolic  nations,  the  Buri- 
ates.  who  seem  to  have  kept  possession  of  their  original 
native  m^i^trv.  The  third  great  branch  of  this  exten- 
sive stock,  li.  Oloth,  who  are  dispersed  over  all  the  coun- 
tries between  the  lake  of  Khukhu-Nor  and  the  banks  of  the 
Volga,  are  again  divided  into  four  branches,  and  are  known  in 
Europe  by  tne  name  of  Calmucks  (Kalmakh),  which  was 
given  to  them  by  the  Russians.  The  most  extensive  of 
these  branches  was  once  formed  by  the  Zungares,  who, 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  (1757),  in  their  war 
with  the  Chinese,  were  partly  destroyed,  and  their  origi- 
nal country  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Hi  and  of  the 
lake  of  Balkash,  on  the  south-west  of  the  Altai  moun- 
tains, which  for  some  time  had  been  entirely  uninha- 
bited, though  it  contains  extensive  pastures,  was  afterwards 
occupied  by  another  branch  of  the  (!>lot,  the  Turgut.  whose 
tribes  had  till  then  been  settled  on  the  ban^s  of  the  Volga 
to  the  north  of  Astrakhan.  But  some  of  their  tribes  re- 
mained on  the  banks  of  the  Voltea,  and  others  are  dis- 
persed through  Central  Asia,  as  far  as  the  lake  of  Khukhu- 
Nor.  The  third  principal  branch  of  the  Olot.  the  Khos- 
hod,  are  less  numerous,  and  inhabit  likewise  the  countries 
surrounding  the  lake  of  Khukhu-Nor  or  the  Blue  lake. 
The  fourth  great  branch  of  these  Mongols,  the  Turbet,  are 
settled  still  farther  to  the  east,  on  the  upper  course  of  the 
Hoang-Ho. 

The  Tungooses  form  one  of  the  most  extensive  ftimilies 
of  nations  in  the  north-eastern  countries  of  Asia,  occupying 
all  that  part  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  northern  Sa- 
moiedes on  the  Polar  Sea,  of  the  Yenesians,  of  the  Uriank- 
hai on  the  upper  course  of  the  Yenesei  river  and  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Sayansk,  and  to  the  north-east  of  the  Mongolic 
tribes.  From  the  upper  course  of  both  Tunguskas,  they 
extend  to  the  Polar  Sea  and  the  river  Olenek,  and  thence 
over  the  middle  course  of  the  river  Lena;  and  from  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Baikal  over  the  river  Witim 
as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  ofOkhouk,  where  they  are 
called  Lamutcs,  or  inhabitants  of  the  shore.  Towards  the 
south-east  they  occupy  the  countries  lying  on  the  middle 
course  of  the  Amur  or  Saghalien  Oola  and  the  banks  of  the 
Sungari  Oola  to  the  boundary  of  the  peninsula  of  Korea. 
But  neither  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amur,  nor  farther  to  the 
south,  do  the  Tungooses  extend  to  the  shores  of  the  sea ; 
the  latter  being  inhabited  by  the  Aino,  a  tribe  not  belonging 
to  this  stock.  The  branches  of  the  Tungr>06es  are  very 
nun^erous,  but  in  modern  times  none  of  them  has  rendered 
itself  conspicuous  except  that  tribe  whicho^upies  the  souths 
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eastern  oomer  of  the  oountry  inhabited  by  them,  and  is 
called  Mantchoo,  which  conquered  China  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  Btill  governs  that  country. 
These  Mantclioo  Tungooses  are  found  dispersed  over  all  the 
provinces  of  the  Chinese  empire,  where  they  constitute  the 
military  nobdity. 

The  north-eastern  part  of  Asia  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Lena  river  to  the  sea  between  Asia  and  America  is  occu- 
pied by  three  nations,  who  speak  quite  different  languages, 
though  they  live  near  one  another  on  a  country  of  compara- 
tively no  great  extent.  These  nations  are  the  Yookaghires, 
on  both  banks  of  the  Indighirka ;  the  Koriakes,  from  the 
Kowyma  river  to  the  Anadyr  river,  and  round  the  Gulf  of 
Penshinsk ;  and  the  Tchuktches,  inhabiting  the  most  north- 
eastern extremity  of 'Asia.  Between  the  latter  and  the  Ks- 
kimaux  tribes  in  North  America  such  an  affinity  exists,  as 
to  language,  that  they  have  obtained  the  name  of  Pular 
Americans.  The  Kamtchadales  too,  who  have  given  to, 
or  received  their  name,  from  the  peninsula  which  they  in- 
habit, form  a  separate  group  of  nations,  speaking  a  peculiar 
language. 

The  tribes  which  are  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
Kuriles,  or  Aino,  are  placed  to  the  east  of  the  Tungooses, 
or  more  exactly  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amur  river  and  on  the 
coast  which  extends  to  the  south  as  far  as  Corea;  they 
inhabit  likewise  the  islands  lying  along  this  coast  and  ex- 
tending southward  to  Yesso  on  the  north  of  Japan,  and 
northward  under  the  name  of  Kuriles  to  the  southern  cape 
of  Kamtohatka,  Though  these  fishing  tribes  are  dis- 
persed over  a  very  extensive  coast,  they  have  a  common 
lan^fuage. 

The  Japanese  speak  a  language  peculiar  to  themselves ; 
and  though  their  civilization  exhibits  a  striking  similarity 
to  that  of  the  Chinese,  it  seems  not  to  have  been  inllu- 
enced  by  the  latter,  but  to  have  risen  entirely  fro^  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  Japanese.  Both  their  language 
and  their  civilization  are  confined  to  their  islands,  with  the 
exception  of  the  islands  of  Liew-kiew,  whose  inhabitants 
certainly  belong  to  the  same  stock,  but  their  language  is 
said  to  be  different. 

The  Coreans,  or  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  of  Corea, 
constitute  likewise  a  separate  nation,  which  many  centuries 
ago  inhabited  the  mountain-range  which  ^orms  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  peninsula,  and  then  were  called  Siiinpi ; 
at  present  they  are  confined  to  the  peninsula  itself  by  their 
neighbours,  the  Mantchoo,  who  occupy  the  country  far- 
ther north,  and  are  quite  difibrent  from  them. 

The  Chinese  constitute  the  most  numerous  and  most 
civilized  nation  of  eastern  Asia,  forming  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  the  population  of  China  itself,  and  possessing  a  very 
rich  literature.  They  are  also  dispersed  over  the  other 
countries  subject  to  the  court  of  Pekin,  and  even  beyond 
this  boundary,  where,  however,  they  have  only  settled  in 
more  modern  times.  They  have  likewise  formed  many 
settlements  on  the  island  of  Formosa,  as  well  as  on  the 
Sunda  islands,  in  Siam,  Malacca,  and  in  Ceylon. 

The  Tibetans,  or  inhabitants  of  Tibet,  who  call  themselves 
Bhot  or  Bhota,  constitute  a  very  numerous  group  o'  tribes, 
which  are  far  dispersed  over  the  table-lands  of  eastern  Asia, 
to  the  north  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  but  all  of  them 
are  very  little  known;  it  seems,  however,  that  they  are 
divided  into  many  branches  extending  to  the  west,  east,  and 
north-east. 

The  different  nations  which  occupy  the  peninsula  without 
the  Ganges,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Anam,  i.  e.  of  Tonkin 
and  Cochin  Chii^  those  of  Siam,  Pegu,  and  Ava,  or  the 
Birmans,  are  still  %'ery  imperfectly  known ;  their  languages, 
history,  and  peculiar  manners  and  character  have  only  of 
late  years  become  an  object  of  inquiry.  The  Malays  are 
better  known ;  they  perhaps  once  occupied  the  mountain 
region  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  but  at  present  are  only 
settled  on  the  Sunda  islands  and  the  southern  extremity  of 
that  peninsula.  They  speak  a  distinct  and  cultivated  idiom, 
which  IS  far  diffused,  on  the  west  as  far  as  Madagascar,  and 
on  the  east  over  the  islands  of  Sunda  and  the  Philippines, 
and  even  to  the  most  eastern  island  groups  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Tliese  are  the  principal  groups  of  nations  Inhabiting  Asia ; 
but  in  the  inland  countries  of  that  continent  there  still  exist 
gome  feeble  remains  of  antient  nations  which  have  not^ 
yet  been  subjected  to  a  close  investigation.  Such  are 
the  Miao-lse  in  southern  China,  the  Goands  in  Deccan,  the 
Loloft  and  Carayn  <»  the  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges, 


the  Siapush  in  tN  Hindu -Coesh  Biountain«,  and  bome 
others. 

VII.  Political  divt9ion9.^As  nearly  everything  belong- 
ing to  the  geography  of  Asia  appears  to  be  formed  on  a 
colossal  scale,  the  political  relations  of  the  diffeiTnt  states 
which  have  taken  possession  of  its  extensive  natural  divi- 
sions are  the  same.  We  may  state  with  ccrtain«y  that 
at  present  there  are  only  six  empires  of  gi*eat  power  and 
importance  which  possess  among  them  the  whole  con- 
tinent The  others,  of  less  extent  and  importance,  are 
either  dependent  on  these  six,  or  at  lea«^t  are  subordi- 
nate, and  rendered  6f  less  political  weight,  fi-om  being 
separated  from  each  other  by  the  six.  The  east  of  Asia  is 
occupied  by  the  Chinese  empire,  the  north  by  Russia,  and 
the  south  by  the  British  domhuons;  the  other  stateft  lying 
between  them,  as  the  empire  of  the  Birmans,  and  the  king- 
doms of  Siam  and  Cochin  China,  mv  only  of  the  second  or 
third  rank.  The  west  of  Asia,  however,  comprehends 
Persia,  which  is  now  divided  into  two  states,  A!|ihanl>tan 
(eastern  Persia),  and  Persia  Proper  (Western  Persia),  Tur- 
key and  Arabia  ;  and  if  we  except  the  small  states  of  fChiwa 
and  Bticharia  in  the  low  lands  round  the  lake  of  Aral,  tliere 
hardly  exists  an  independent  nation  m-  sovereign  of  any 
weight  in  political  matters.  The  area,  as  well  as  the  popu- 
lation and  the  physical  resources  of  Asia,  are  very  un- 
equally divided  amongst  those  great  monarchies. 

Asia,  according  to  an  approximate  estimate-,  contains 
from  nineteen  to  nineteen  and  a  half  millions  of  square 
miles,  including  the  islands,  which  occupy  nearly  one 
million  and  a  half  of  square  miles,  or  more  than  one 
third  of  the  surface  of  Europe.  If  we  fu  ther  subtract 
the  extensive  lakes,  as  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  lakes  of 
Aral,  Baikal,  and  Balkash,  which  together  occupy  a  surface 
of  upwards  of  200,UOO  miles,  we  find  that  the  whole  surface 
of  continental  Asia  is  reduced  to  about  seventeen  millions 
and  a  half,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  inhabited  by  from 
450.to  500  millions  ot  souls.  Europe,  which,  according  to  a 
rough  estimate,  contains  upwards  of  three  millions  of  square 
miles,  is  inhabited  by  about  180  millions  of  souls ;  thereibrc, 
though  Europe  contains  only  about  one-sixth  of  the  sur- 
fctce  of  Asia,  its  population  is  equal  to  more  than  one- third 
of  that  of  the  latter  continent.  But  political  importance 
depends  entirely  on  wealth  and  population,  and  not  oti  the 
great  extent  of  countries.  Very  extensive  tracts,  which  are 
possessed  by  the  two  largest  monarchies  of  Asia,  are  \'ery 
thinly  inhabited,  whilst  other  portions  of  that  continent 
have  an  excessively  dense  population,  which  gives  them 
great  weight  *in  their  political  relations  with  the  neighbour- 
ing nations. 

The  Russian  empire  extends  through  two  of  the  gfeat 
divisions  of  the  globe,  (itora  the  Atlantic  Sea  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  contains  about  7,400,000  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  about  55  millions ;  more  than  two-thirds  of  its 
surface,  namely,  5,800,000  square  miles,  and  only  one-fiflh 
of  its  population,  namely  1 1  millions,  belong  to  Asia.  In 
this  account  are  included  the  antient  Tartarian  kingdoms 
of  Kasan  and  Astrakhan,  which  by  some  geographers  are 
assigned  to  Europe,  and  tlie  wandering  tribes  of  the  Kir- 
gises,  which  are  estimated  at  300,000,  and  the  muuntaineei-s 
of  the  Caucasus,  at  about  half  a  million.  Besides  the  two 
great  Tartarian  kingdoms  of  Kasan  (the  antient  Bulgar), 
and  Astrakhan  (the  antient  Kaptshakj,  the  Russian  empire 
in  Asia  contains  Siberia,  the  eastern  boundary  of  which  is 
not  exactly  fixed;  the  Caucasian  pi-ovinces,  three  in  number, 
which  lie  on  both  sides  of  Mounr  Caucasns  arrd  constitute  a 
military  government ;  the  steppes  of  the  Kirghises,  a  protected 
country  ;  and  the  Siberian  islands  and  peninsulas  in  the 
Polar  region  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as  far  as  the  north-western 
shores  of  North  America.  Up  to  the  year  1822  Siberia  was 
only  under  the  orders  of  military  governors :  but  at  that 
period  it  was  placed  under  a  civil  government,  and  divided 
into  two  great  provinces  or  general  governments,  namely. 
Western  Siberia,  which  comprehends  the  governments  of 
Tobolsk,  Omsk,  and  Tomsk ;  and  Eastern  Sibeiia,  to  which 
belong  the  governments  of  Irkutzk,  Yeneseisk,  and  Ya- 
kutsk, with  the  two  maritime  governments  of  Okhotzk 
and  Kamtchatka ;  and  it  is  observed  that,  since  this  change 
has  taken  place,  the  settlement  of  European  colonies  through 
Northern  Asia,  to  the  east  of  the  Ural  mountains,  has  con- 
siderably increased. 

The  Chinese  empire  is  limited  to  one  of  the  great  divi- 
sions  of  the  globe — Asia,  but  it  comprehends  more  than 
one-fourth  of  its  suriace,  namely,  upwards  of  five  millions 
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of  square  miles,  with  a  population  amounting  at  least  to 
235  millions ;  but  if  we  may  rely  on  the  population  list 
published  by  the  court  of  Peking  in  the  great  imperial 
geography,  the  whole  population  of  the  empire  in  1813 
amounted  to  361 ,703, 110  individuals,  consequently  up^ 
wards  of  a  hundred  millions  more  than  we  have  supposed. 
Its  extent  is  greater  than  that  of  all  Europe  by  nearly 
two  millions  of  square  miles,  and  its  population  is  nearly 
double  that  of  Europe,  if  we  follow  the  statement  of  the 
Chinese  government,  or  is  equal  to  it  and  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  Russian  empire  in  addition,  if  we  follow  the 
more  moderate  supposition.  The  snbjects  of  the  Russian 
emperor  in  Asia  do  not  exceed  l-40th  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  that  continent,  but  those  who  obey  the  Emperor 
of  China  may  be  considered  as  constituting  one-half  of  all 
its  inhabitants.  Though,  therefore,  both  these  empires  are 
nearly  equal  in  extent,  the  amount  of  their  population  is 
widely  different,  and  the  Russian  empire  occupies  a  very 
subordinate  political  relation.  China  occupies  the  first  j 
place  among  the  political  bodies  of  Asia,  and  in  this  posi-  | 
tion  it  has  maintained  itself  for  two  thousand  years,  whilst  i 
the  power  of  Russia  does  not  yet  reckon  two  hundred.  But 
evexy  part  of  the  immense  surface  of  the  Chinese  empire 
is  not  of  equal  importance.  In  the  Russian  empire  the 
Ural  mountains  are  the  natural  boundary  of  its  body, 
whose  head  is  placed  in  Europe,  but  whose  limbs  extend' 
through  the  whole  north  of  Asia  as  far  as  Kamtchatka, 
>  and  are  a  mere  appendage,  which  adds  very  little  to  the 
internal  force  of  the  body.  Nearly  the  same  circumstances 
exist  in  China.  The  head  of  the  Chinese  empire  is  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  table-lands  ^f  the  Gobi  and  of  Tibet,  in  the  rich  and 
fertile  and  densely-populated  lowlands  of  China,  or  in  that 
part  which  is  properly  called  China  (Chin).  But  all  the 
other  provinces  to  the  north  of  the  Great  Wall  and  to  the 
west  of  its  western  extremity,  must  be  considered  as  an 
appendage,  which  is  of  comparatively  very  little  poUtical 
importance  with  regard  to  the  whole  empire.  By  some 
event  this  union  might  be  dissolved,  and  the  exterior  limbs 
separated,  which  has  actually  taken  place  more  than  once 
on  the  change  of  the  reigning  dynasties ;  but  such  events 
have  not  injured  the  proper  body  of  the  empire,  which  has 
rather  attained  a  greater  concentration  of  its  internal  forces 
by  this  separation.  These  external  provinces  or  interme- 
diate countries  are  only  of  importance  to  the  government 
by  impeding  ^^reigners  (t. «.  barbarians,  called  fan)  from 
entering  into  immediate  intercourse  with  the  natives  of 
the  Celestial  Empire,  and  as  a  barrier  agafnst  the  more 
western  empires  and  nations  (Si-yu,  Si-fan).  As  provinces 
of  inferior  political  importance,  but  forming  an  impenetrable 
barrier  to  intercourse  with  the  neighbouring  nations,  we 
must  consider  all  the  countries  extending  over  the  Chinese 
table-lands,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  nearly  coincident 
with  those  of  the  highlands  of  eastern  Asia.  The  Chi- 
nese empire  accordingly  comprehends  five  great  divisions 
of  countries,  besides  some  of  less  extent ;  and  with  respect 
to  their  political  relation  towards  the  government,  they  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes.  The  first  class  comprehends 
China  Proper  alone,  the  permanent  seat  of  government  and 
the  residence  of  the  sovereigns,  either  in  the  southern 
capital  (Nan-king),  or  in  the   northern  (Pe-king),  as  at 

S resent.  The  second  class  is  composed  of  three  great  king- 
oms,  subject  to  the  "court  of  Pekin,— Mantchooria  on  the 
north-east,  the  native  country  of  the  present  dynasty,  which 
is  of  Tungoose  origin ;  Mongolia  on  the  north  and  north- 
west, or  the  native  country  of  all  Mongolic  tribes ;  and 
^ami,  Turfan,  Khotan,  Yarkend,  Kashghar,  and  the  moun- 
tainous Bucharia,  or  rather  Chinese  Turkistan,  which 
are  properly  the  native  countries  of  the  eastern  Turkish 
Tartarian  tribes.  The  third  class  is  composed  of  the  pro- 
tected countries,  which  have  only  in  part  received  Chinese 
institutions,  such  as  Tibet,  Bhotan,  Undes,  Ladakh,  and 
other  small  countries  on  the  table-lands  towards  the  south 
and  west ;  and  on  the  east  the  peninsula  of  Corca  and  the 
island  of  Formosa,  as  well  as  the  Liquejos  or  Liew-  kiew 
islands. 

The  British  dominions  in  ihe  East  Indies  are,  for  the 
most  part,  in  India,  or  the  peninsula  within  the  (Ganges,  a 
country  which  is  little  less  than  half  the  surface  of  Europe, 
and  hs^  a  population  inferior  to  that  of  Europe  by  only  about 
fiftv  millions,  so  that,  though  only  half  as  large  as  Europe, 
India  has  nearly  three-fourths  of  its  inhabitants.  Were 
the  whole  population  of  the  Russian  empire  in  Asia  uni- 


ibrmly  and  equally  distributed  over  the  oountt^,  every 
square  mile  would  be  inhabited  only  by  two  individuals : 
the  same  calculation,  applied  to  the  whole  Chinese  empire, 
would  assign  to  every  square  mile  somewhat  mure  than 
forty-six  persons;  but  in  India,  more  than  double  that 
number.  This  circumstance  is  of  great  moment  in  the  |io- 
litical  balance  in  favour  of  the  British  dominion,  especially 
as  their  possessions  comprehend  those  parts  of  the  peninsola 
which  are  the  most  densely  peopled*  and  in  which  agricul- 
ture and  civilization  have  made  most  progress  ;  wh&t  the 
dominion  of  the  Chinese  extends  over  many  countries,  in- 
habited by  wandering  nomadic  tribes,  still  sunk  in  barba- 
nsm.  If  we  consider  only  the  immediate  possessions  of 
the  British  in  India,  excluding  even  the  island  of  d^ylon* 
we  find  that  they  have  a  population  of  fVom  seventy  to 
eighty  millions  on  a  surface  little  exceeding  660,000  square 
miles  ;  but  their  political  importance  can  only  be  duly  esti- 
mated, if  we  consider  how  this  population  is  concentrated^ 
and  how  easily  accessible  these  countries  are  by  sea  and 
the  great  navigable  rivers.  To  this  we  may  add,  the  se- 
curity which  the  peninsula  derives  from  being  in  the 
hands  of  a  nation  possessing  the  most  powerful  navy  in 
the  world.  But  the  British  influence  is  not  limited  to  the 
immediate  possessions  of  the  three  presidencies  of  Calcutta, 
Madras,  and  Bombay  ;  it  extends  over  a  great  number  of 
dependent  and  protected  soverei|ps,  who  possess  a  territory 
as  large  as  that  of  the  East  India  Company,  and,  taken  to- 
gether, probably  not  less  than  forty  millions  of  subjects. 
The  whole  number  of  such  rajas  and  nawaubs  exceeds 
forty,  and  some  of  them  possess  countries  of  considerable 
extent,  as  the  monarchs  of  Oude,  of  Nagpoor,  Mysore, 
Satarah,  Travancore,  and  the  Nizam  of  Golconda.  To 
these  we  must  add  the  island  of  Cejrlon,  which  belongs  to 
the  crown,  and  is  of  the  greatest  unportance  as  a  well- 
situated  and  convenient  station  for  the  navy.  The  coun- 
tries which  are  still  entirely  independent  of  British  influ- 
ence are  situated  on  the  extreme  boundary  of  India,  as  the 
government  of  the  Sikhs,  and  the  alpine  state  of  Nepaul, 
both  on  the  northern  limits  of  the  British  possessions.  The 
territories  of  Runjeet  Singh  extend  from  the  Setledge  to  the 
Indus,  and  from  Cashmere  to  Mooltan,  comprising  the  whole 
of  the'countries  of  the  Peqj-ab:  under  him  the  Sikh  nation 
has  changed  from  a  republic  to  an  absolute  monarchy. 
One  sovereign  only  at  present  exists  within  the  boundary 
of  these  territories,  who  may  still  lay  claim  to  indepen- 
dence, the  Maharaja  Sindiah,  a  fiahratta  prince,  whose 
possessions,  everywhere  surrounded  by  the  British  domi- 
nions, extend  to  the  north  of  the  table-land  of  Deccan. 
But  all  these  independent  states  are  subordinate  as  to 
power  and  influence  ;  they  comprehend  less  than  200,000 
square  miles  of  surface,  with  a  population  short  of  ten 
millions.  By  the  peace  concluded  at  the  termination  of 
the  Burmese  war  (1826),  the  possessions  of  the  Company 
have  been  increased,  by  the  acquisition  of  Aracan,  with 
upwards  of  20,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about 
200,000  souls,  and  of  the  more  southern  maritime  provinces 
of  Ye,  Tavoy,  and  Mergui,  with  a  surfiEM»  of  more  than 
30,000  square  miles,  but  a  very  scanty  population,  not  ex- 
ceeding 35,000  persons.  But  nevertheless  the  possession 
of  the  latter  country  is  important,  by  securing  to  the  Bri- 
tish nation  the  dommion  over  the  gulf  of  Bengal  and  the 
straits  of  the  Sunda  islands. 

The  Portuguese,  whose  settlements  were  formerly  so 
numerous  on  the  coasts  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Sea,  have  preserved  Goa,  with  a  few  adjacent  places.  Da- 
man, and  a  small  portion  of  the  peninsula  of  Guzerat,  with 
the  fortress  of  Diu,  a  place  important  for  the  construction 
of  vessels.  These  possessions,  together  with  the  island  of 
Macao,  in  the  bay  of  Canton  in  China,  and  some  small 
districts  of  the  island  of  Timor,  are  supposed  to  contain 
about  30,000  square  miles,  and  half  a  million  of  inha- 
bitants. 

The  French  settlements  in  Asia  are  confined  to  India, 
and  comprehend  the  governments  of  Pondicherry,  with  &e 
towns  of  Pondicherry  and  Carical,  on  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel,  and  a  few  other  places,  among  which  Chandema- 
gor,  in  Bengal,  and  Mahe,  on  the  coast  of  Mal&bar,  are  the 
most  important  The  whole  area  possessed  by  the  French 
does  not  exceed  450  square  miles, 'with  a  population  of 
200,000  individuals. 

*  The  Danish  colonies  consist  only  of  the  town  of  Tranque- 
bar,  and  its  territory,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  a  piaee 
remarkable  for  ^e  inUuenc^  which  the  missionary  estahlwlh 
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ment  of  the  Protesttnt  ereed,  which  was  erected  here  more 
early  than,  in  other  places,  exercised  on  the  neighbourhood. 
The  Danes  have  also  a  small  settlement  at  Serampore,  on 
the  Ganges. 

The  settlements  of  the  Dutch  were  formerly  dispersed 
over  the  coasts  of  both  peninsulas  of  India,  as  well  as  over 
the  adjacent  islands;  but  they  were  obliged  to«'abandon 
them  by  degrees ;  and  since  1821  they  have  been  limited 
to  the  islands.  Their  power  begins  on  the  west  with  Suma- 
tra, and  extends  over  Java,  as  far  as  the  Moluccas,  or 
Spice  Islands.  These  possessions  comprehend  a  surfoce 
of  about  86,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  perhaps 
five  millions.  They  are  divided  into  seven  governments : 
Batavia,  with  the  seat  of  the  general  governor,  and  Sumatra, 
Amboyna,  Banda;  Temate,  Macassar,  and  Timor. 

These  are  the  great  empires  and  the  colonies  of  the  Eu- 
ropean nations,  among  which  the  north,  east,  south,  and  centre 
of  Asia  is  divided ;  but  besides  these,  there  still  exist  some 
sovereignties,  which,  though  not  powerful  enough  to  influ- 
ence materially  the  political  affairs  of  that  continent,  possess 
considerable  importance  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Such  are  the  empire  of  Ava  or  Birma,  with  a  sur&ce  of  per- 
haps more  than  250,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
fourteen  milUons ;  the  kingdom  of  Asam,  with  about  a  mil- 
lion of  inhabitants,  whose  raja,  however,  is  dependent  on  the 
British  in  Calcutta ;  and  in  its  neighbourhood,  a  few  small 
states  in  the  mountains,  as  that  of  the  Crarrows,  Munipore, 
Cashar,  8cc. ;  farther,  the  kingdoms  of  Siam  and  Annam, 
which  latter  comprehends  the  ancient  sovereignties  of  Gam- 
boge, Cochin  China,  and  Tonkin,  some  petty  but  independent 
pnnces  on  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  on  which  the  British 
only  possess  the  town  and  harbour  of  Singapore,  with  its 
annexed  territory,  and  about  30,000  inhabitants,  and  a  great 
number  of  petty  sovereignties  on  tKe  Sunda  islands*  Still 
we  have  to  notice  the  most  eastern  of  all  Asiatic  countries, 
Japan,  which  consists  of  many  islands,  comprehending  an 
area  of  more  than  200,000  square  miles,  with  a  very  dense 
population,  estimated  at  twenty-five  millions. 

The  political  relations  of  western  Asia  are  quite  distinct 
from  those  of  its  eastern  countries.  Other  political  bodies 
are  here  predominant  The  influence  of  the  British  on  the 
south,  and  that  of  the  Russians  on  the  north,  is  here  only 
subordinate ;  and  the  empire  of  China  has  no  weight  at 
all.  In  the  lowlands,  on  the  banks  of  the  Gihon  and  Sir 
Darya,  political  power  is  subject  to  continual  changes  and 
divisions,  which  put  a  limit  to  the  extension  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Chinese  empire,  though  it  projects  like  a 
wedge  between  Siberia  on  the  north  and  India  on  the 
south.  This  territory  of  the  nomadic  tribes,  with  its  agri- 
culture dispersed  in  the  fashion  of  oases,  is  probably  the 
country  of  the  Massagetss  of  the  ancients,  the  Khorasmia 
and  Mawar-alNahar  <^  the  Arabs,  the  Zagatai  of  the  Mon- 
gols in  the  middle  ages,  and  contains  at  present  the  states 
of  Bokhara,  or  Usbekistan,  and  Khiwa,  each  of  which  may 
comprehend  about  100,000  square  miles ;  and  besides  these, 
many  petty  sovereignties  in  the  mountain  regions,  as  Khokan, 
Badakishan,  Turkistan,  Tashkend,  &c.  All  these  countries 
must  be  considered  as  placed  without  the  political  relations 
of  eastern,  as  well  as  of  western  Asia,  and  cannot  be  enume- 
rated among  the  civilized  kingdoms,  which  have  attained  a 
fixed  and  determinate  form  of  government. 

The  nations  whose  power  is  prevalent  in  western  Asia 
are  the  Persians,  the  Arabs,  and  the  Turks.  Persia,  which 
occupies  the  centre,  would  doubtless  exercise  a  decisive 
influence,  if  it  stiU  formed  one  entire  and  undivided  empire ; 
but  for  more  than  half  a  century  this  country  has  been 
divided  into  two  sovereignties.  Eastern  Persia,  or  Afghan- 
istan, and  Western  Persia,  or  Persia  Proper,  nearly  equal 
in  extent,  and  each  comprehending  upwards  of  500,000 
square  miles.  But  their  population  is  still. more  unequal: 
Western  Persia  contains  about  nine  millions  of  inhabitants, 
but  Afghanistan  probably  does  not  exceed  seven.  The 
political  power  of  tho  latter  is  besides  diminished  by  its 
southern  portion,  called  Beluchistan,  which  comprehends 
half  of  its  surface,  and  perhaps  one-third  of  its  population, 
being  placed  under  the  sway  of  its  own  sovereign,  and  still 
Airther  by  having  lost  nearly  entirely  some  of  its  provinces, 
as  Herat  on  the  west,  and  Cashmere  on  the  east,  which  at 
present  are  united  to  it  by  very  slender  bonds.  Both  coun- 
tries however,  Persia  Proper  and  Afghanistan,  preserve  the 
importance  which  is  secured  to  them  by  their  geographical 
situation,  as  being  the  countries  through  which  the  commer- 
cial intercourse  between  eastern  and  western  Asia  is  carried 


on,  which  inflnence  is  still  considerably  increased  by  their 
being  placed  between  the  dominions  of  the  Russians  on  the 
north,  of  the  Turks  on  the  west,  and  the  British  in  India 
on  the  south. 

Arabistan,  the  country  of  the  Arabs,  is  of  very  little 
weight  in  the  political  affairs  of  Asia,  and  has  always  been 
so  since  the  destruction  of  the  caliphat.  Its  inhabitants 
are  for  the  most  part  divided  into  wandering  tribes,  who 
are  mostly  independent  of  one  another,  and  therefore 
cannot  act  in  union  and  with  effect.  Some  of  them  are 
subject  to  the  Turkish  empire,  but  the  Arabs  and  Turks 
consider  one  another  as  personal  enemies,  and  have  fre- 
quent feuds.  Though  this  country  is  very  thinly  peopled, 
its  inhabitants  may  be  estimated  at  from  ten  to  twelve 
millions,  and  it  is  divided  into  four  considerable  sove- 
reignties and  a  great  number  of  smaller  political  bo- 
dies, which  however  are  often  more  or  less  dependent 
either  on  an  Arabian  prince  or  a  foreigner.  The  four  great 
sovereignties  are  formed  by  the  rehgious  political  govern- 
ment of  the  Wahhabites,  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  the 
Nejd,  which  indeed  seemed  entirely  destroyed  in  J  815, 
but  which  a^ain,  as  has  already  been  the  case  more  than 
once,  raises  its  head,  and  begins  to  exist  as  a  separate  poli- 
tical body,  though  it  is  in  some  measure  subject  to  the  active 
pasha  of  Egypt.  The  most  powerftil  monarchs,  besides 
them,  are  the  Imam  of  Yemen  on  the  southern  shores,  and 
that  of  Muscat  on  the  south-eastern  corner,  who,  no  less 
than  the  Sheriff  of  Mecca,  and  a  great  number  of  petty 
Beduin  princes,  are  always  engaged  in  secret  or  open  war 
against  the  Turks,  who  claim  them  as  their  subjects.  At 
the  present  moment  it  may  be  said  that  the  power  of  the 
Turkish  emperor  over  Arabia  is  only  nominaL 

The  Turkish  empire  constitutes  the  last  of  the  three  great 
powers  of  western  Asia ;  but  its  power  in  Europe  having 
considerably  declined,  especially  of  late  years,  this  has  had 
a  corresponding  effect  on  its  political  relations  in  Asia; 
and  it  can  no  longer  be  said  that  this  empire  extends  over 
countries  lying  in  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  antient 
world. 

Not  many  years  ago,  the  surface  of  the  Turkish  empire 
was  estimated  at  900,000  square  miles ;  hut  since  that  time 
its  possessions  in  Africa,  which  formed  nearly  a  third  of  the 
whole,  have  been  lost ;  Greece  has  been  separated  from  its 
territory  in  Europe,  and  even  of  the  countries  belonging  in 
Asia  to  the  Turkish  empire,  which,  on  a  surface  of  about 
450.000  square  miles,  contain  about  twelve  millions  of  in- 
habitants, a  great  province,  Syria,  has  been  yielded  up  to 
the  pasha  of  Egypt.  The  other  provinces,  divided  into 
pashalics,  are  not  in  any  intimate  connexion  with  one  an- 
other, nor  even  with  the  centre  of  the  empire,  and  a  great 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  pashalic  of  Erzerum,  which 

Erotectsthe  nortliern  boundary  of  the  empire  against  Russia, 
ave  been  transplanted  to  other  countries.  Many  of  the 
nations  which  inhabit  the  provinces  lying  on  the  boundary, 
as  the  Turkmans,  the  Kurds,  the  Caucasians,  are  still 
more  diflicult  to  keep  in  subjection  than  the  pashas  them- 
selves. 

ASIA,  BOTANY  OF.  With  reference  to  the  character  of 
its  vegetation,  Asia  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  seven 
regions,  namely,  1.  the  Siberian;  2.  the  Tartarian;  3.  the 
Cashmerian;  4.  the  Syrian;  5.  the  Himalayan;  6.  the 
Indian  ;  and  7.  the  Malayan  or  Equinoctial.  There  are 
certainly  no  very  precise  limits  between  these,  but  never- 
theless they  may  be  taken  as  representing  so  many  well- 
marked  features  of  the  Asiatic  Flora,  and  as  expressing 
the  most  important  differences  of  cHmate  which  this  division 
of  the  world  exhibits. 

I.  The  Siberian  region  comprehends  all  the  northern  parts 
of  Asia  lying  between  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  Tartary,  includ- 
ing Kamtchatka  on  the  east  and  the  whole  range  of  the 
Caucasian  and  Ural  Mountains  on  the  west,  thus  forming  a 
broad  belt  passing  over  the  whole  continent,  and  limited  on 
the  south  by  the  50th  parallel  of  latitude.  In  its  general 
features  this  region  is  essentially  European  on  the  west,  and 
similar  to  the  west  coast  of  America  on  the  east.  Its 
northern  portion  experiences  in  many  places  extremely  rigor* 
ous  winters  and  short  summers,  and  the  earth  is  perpetually 
frozen  below  the  vegetable  mould  that  overlies  the  surface. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Eneseisk  or  Yeneseisk  this  is  parti- 
cularly remarkable.  Ift  that  part  of  Asia  the  cold  is  so  incre- 
dibly mtense,  that,  according  to  Gmelin,  72"  below  zero  of 
Fahrenheit  is  not  very  unusual,  and  it  has  been  known  at 
loif  as  120''  below  zero;  birds  and  animalvjia  well  at  man. 
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Casbmenan  region,  passing  even  througli  southern  Persia 
into  northern  India,  and  finding  its  eastern  limits  in  the 
Great  Indian  Desert,  of  which  Delhi  may  be  considered  as  the 
extreme  point,  is  a  botanical  region  that  recj^uires  to  be  dis- 
tinguished and  to  which  the  name  of  Syrian  may  be  con- 
veniently given,  from  its  commencing  with  Syria  on  the  west. 
It  also  cx)mprehends  the  greater  part  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  and 
the  north  of  Arabia.  It  might  almost  be  called  a  Southern 
Tartarian  region,  for  its  peculiar  appearance  is  caused  by 
aridity  and  heat,  as  that  of  the  real  Tartarian  region  is  caused 
by  aridity  and  cold.  At  its  western  extremity  the  Syrian 
region  resembles  the  north  of  Africa  and  the  south  of 
Europe  in  many  of  its  plants ;  on  the  east  it  is  occupied  by 
species  baring  a  certain  degree  of  relation  to  the  others,  but 
more  Indian  in  their  character;  for  instance,  it  appears 
from  Mr.  Royle's  list,  that  near  Delhi  such  plants  as  species 
of  fiacuurtia,  elytraria,  cocculus,  and  lepidagathis,  which 
consist  principally  of  Indian  species,  are  intermixed  with 
fagonias,  grewias,  capers,  camels-thorn  (Alhagi),  eeruas  and 
scrubby  heliotropes,  which  are  truly  Syrian.  Desolation  is 
the  characteristic  of  a  very  large  part  of  this  region  ;  desti- 
tute of  water,  and  scorched  by  a  ferx'id  sun,  it  is  physically 
impossible  for  the  vegetation  to  consist  of  any  but  stunted 
shrubs  or  starved  and  withering  herbs.  The  trees  are  few 
and  thorny,  and  scantily  clothed  with  foliage ;  the  very 
herbs  are  spiny  from  want  of  power  to  develope  the  soft 
green  parenchyma  of  the  leaf  between  their  rigid  veins; 
and  they  are  snaggy  with  long  hairs,  whic^  nature  gives 
them  as  a  feeble  means  of  sucking  up  the  scanty  moisture  of 
the  atmosphere.  If  among  this  barren  region  oases  are  found 
sliaded  with  date  trees  and  mountains  rich  with  verdure,  they 
only  form  a  sad  contrast  with  the  dreariness  of  the  scene 
beyond  them,  and  by  no  means  diminish  the  truth  of  the 
picture  we  have  drawn.  Sinde  may  be  considered  the  most 
south-eastern  point  of  the  Syrian  region  ;  here  the  vege- 
tation of  uncultivated  tracts  is  described  as  of  a  miserable 
description.  Great  quantities  of  a  sort  of  tamarisk,  in- 
termixed with  thorny  acacias,  a  deformed  euphorbia* 
the  flowers  of  which  are  still  more  uninviting  than  its 
bloated  leafless  stems,  neem  trees  (melia),  and  peepuls 
{Ficus  religiosa),  constitute  the  principal  features  of  the 
scenery. 

V.  From  countries  like  these  we  turn  to  the  rich  and 
varied  sides  of  that  stupendous  mountain-ridge  which,  under 
the  name  of  the  Himalaya,  forms  an  eternal  barrier  be- 
tween Tartary,  and  Hindustan.  Of  this  fine  region,  which 
may  hence  be  called  the  Himalayan^  an  invaluable  account 
is  given  by  Mr.  Royle  in  his  Illustrations  of  the  Botany  of 
the  Himalayan  Mountains,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the 

Friucipal  part  of  our  data  regarding  the  vegetation  of  India, 
n  consequence  of  the  rich  and  humid  plains  that  lie  a(  its 
feet,  and  its  great  elevation,  it  is  characterized  by  an  inter- 
mixture of  tropical  and  temperate   plants,  the  former  of 
which  ascend  the  sides  of  the  hills  till  they  lose  themselves 
among  the  latter,  which  in  their  turn  give  way,  as  the  snow 
is  approached,  to  truly  Alpine  vegetation.  In  the  Himalayan 
region  may  also  be  comprehendcKl  the  whole  of  the  north  of 
China  and  Japan  and  the  higher  ranges  of  the  Neilgherry, 
so  strong  is  the  resemblance  between  the  plants  of  these 
countries  and  the  north  of  India  in  their  leading  features. ' 
As  the  Himalayas  are  ascended  from  the  plains,  the  pine-  \ 
apple  is  found  no  longer  to  flourish ;  mangoes  and  custard- 
apples  suffer  fVom  cold  ;  the  plantain  is  only  able  to  exist 
in  cx>nsequenc«  of  the  numerous  coverings  formed  by  the  ' 
sheaths  of  its  leaves.    Tlie  trees  are  nearly  the  same  as 
those  of  the  plains  of  Upper  India,  '  consisting  almost  en-  | 
tirely  of  dicotyledonous  8pecie8,which  lose  their  leaves  in  the 
cold  weather  as  completely  as  trees  in  more  northern  cli- 
mates.'    Two  species  of  phoenix^  or  date,  form  the  only  palms 
that  are  met  with ;   and  bamboos  become  few  and  weak. 
But  within  the  Himalayas,  at  elevations  of  2000  feet  and 
more,  are  valleys  which,  *  being  within  the  influence  of  the  | 
tropical  rains,  have  a  peculiarity  of  atmospherical  phenomena  , 
which  favours  the  existence  of  a  series  of  forms  not  otherwise  I 
to  be  expected  in  a  climate  of  which  the  mean  temperature  ' 
is  so  low.'    Here  accordingly  are  found  oranges  in  a  wild  j 
state,  arborescent  plants  related  to  the  cashew-nut,  cassias, ' 
bauhinias,  and  gigantic  cotton- trees,  great  forests  of  saul 
trees  iShorea  robustay,  and  shrubby  euphorbias;  among 
which  are  found  abundance  of  scitamineous  plants  and  many 
epiphytal   orchidesB.     Cane-palms  (calamus)    reach   these 
valleys,  but  ascend  no  higher ;  and  are  met  by  a  pine  (Pinus 
longi/olia),  which  descends  from  the  mountains  till  it  loses  i 


itself  amidsl  tropical  forms  and  a  few  straggling  elms,  wiV- 
lows,  roses,  violets,  and  other  European-looking  plants. 
Mr.  Royle  mentions  4000  or  5000  feet  as  the  average  neight 
at  which  tropical  trees  entirely  disappear. 

It  is  in  the  mid-region  of  the  Himalayas,  *  between  5000 
and  9000  feet  of  elevation,'  that  its  moat  lovely  features  are 
to  be  seen.  Here  in  many  places  occur  in  the  rainy  season 
a  few  lingering  tropical  herbs,  which  are  protected  from  the 
oold  in  winter  by  the  earth  in  which  they  grow ;  several 
scitaminesD,  begonias,  osbeckias,  and  justicias,  are  found 
among  quantities  of  balsams  ;  while  the  trees  are  oaks,  syca- 
mores, elms,  hornbeam,  and  pine-trees,  and  the  shrubs  ber- 
berries, roses,  and  honeysuckles,  all  of  Indian  species  but  Eu- 
ropean forms :  in  this  favoured  spot  are  also  found  numerous 
saxifrages,  crowfoots,  geraniums,  and  violets,  with  gentians, 
primroses,  and  labiate  plants.  It  is  this  belt  that  is  inha- 
bited by  the  scarlet  rhododendron,  and  on  its  lower  edge  by 
those  wild  camellias  and  tea-like  plants  which  render  it  pro- 
bable that  the  tea-plant  itself  with  all  its  commercial  wealth 
might  be  transferred  fVom  China  to  the  British  dominions 
in  India.  At  9000  feet  elevation  is  found  the  curious  Bos- 
coea  ulpina  of  Mr.  Royle,  which  is  a  most  remarkable  instance 
of  an  Alpine  species  of  a  tribe  almost  every  other  species  of 
which  is  tropical.  ^ 

The  third  and  upper  belt  only  ceases  with  vegetation, 
which  on  the  Himalayas  is  protracted  to  an  elevation  un- 
known in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  As  we  ascend 
from  the  second  belt,  trees  of  rhododendron  and  Quercus 
lanata  are  first  passed  through.  To  them  succeed  pines  and 
firs  of  various  kinds  ;  of  which  the  most  remarkable  species 
are  Pinus  excelsOy  and  Abies  Webbiana,  Deodara,  and  Mo- 
rinda,  which  exist  in  a  splendid  state  at  11,000  and  11,600 
feet  of  elevation ;  oaks  in  great  variety,  yews,  birches, 
sycamores,  and  poplars,  together  with  Rhododendron  campa- 
nulatum,  roses,  viburnums,  and  honeysuckles ;  after  which 
follow  patches  of  snow,  with  the  Himalayan  bamboo  (a  very 
curious  circumstance),  levelled  with  the  ground.  To  these 
succeed  forests  of  Quercus  semecarpifoUa ;  and  finally 
the  limits  of  vegetation  are  marked  by  a  few  starved  yews 
and  junipers,  with  prinuroses  *  pressing  up  in  the  warmer 
situations,  dwarf  species  of  Rhododendron,  Andromeda  J  asti- 
^iata  (the  heather  of  Mr.  Frazer),  and  Salix  Lindleyana.'  It 
IS  curious  to  find  on  these  mountains  some  plants,  the  general 
conformation  of  which  is  first  Chinese  and  then  American  ; 
instances  of  which  occur  in  the  genera  Tricyrtis,  Abelia, 
Camellia,  and  many  others,  which  are  Chinese,  and  in  Tri- 
osteumy  which  Ls  completely  American. 

The  agriculture  of  this  region  is  as  singular  as  the  other 
parts  of  the  vegetation ;  wheat  is  sometimes  cut  at  the  top 
of  a  mountain,  and  rice  at  its  foot.  Maize,  millet,  and 
many  small  grains  constitute  *the  rain-crop;*  capsicums, 
turmeric,  and  ginger,  are  grown  as  high  as  4000  feet;  cotton 
succeeds  even  in  Kumaon ;  wheat  is  cultivated  as  high  as 
10,000  feet,  and  even  12,000  feet  according  to  Captain 
Webb. 

Notwithstanding  the  difference  in  the  aspect  of  the  coun- 
tries and  the  want  of  the  mountains  that  constitute  the  great 
features  of  the  Himalayas,  the  plants  of  the  north  of  China 
and  Japan  are  undoubtedly  of  a  nature  sufficiently  similar 
to  be  included  in  the  Himalayan'  region ;  and  if  we  were 
also  to  comprehend  the  mountain  Floras  of  Java  and  other 
Malayan  islands,  we  should  probably  be  correct.  At  pre- 
sent, however,  the  data  regarding  these  places  are  not  suf- 
ficiently exact  to  enable  us  to  separate  them  from  the  Ma- 
layan region  in  which  they  are  found. 

Vl.  In  the  Indian  region  should  be  comprehended  all  those 
countries  which,  like  Hindustan,  are  capable  of  bearing 
coffee,  indigo,  sugar-canes,  palms,  and  other  ordinary  pro- 
ducts of  a  tropical  district,  without  excessive  humidity  ex- 
isting at  all  pjBriods  of  the  year.  In  this  view  it  would  in- 
clude Arabia  Felix,  Burma,  Siam,  Cochin  China,  and  the 
continental  lands  connected  with  these  countries.  What  is 
called  jungle  is  met  with  in  most  parts  of  this  region.  In 
the  words  of  Mr.  Royle,  'tracts  of  this  kind  are  low,  and  be- 
ing inundated  during  the  rainy  season,  as  well  as  by  the  hill- 
streams  frequently  overflowing  their  banks,  are  generally  in 
a  moist  state,  and  have  hence  been  called  theTurrai  or  moist 
land.  The  powerful  rays  of  a  nearly  vertical  sun  beating 
upon  this,  and  a  dense  mass  of  vegetation  where  there  is 
little  circulation  of  air,  produce  a  heated  and  moist  at- 
mosphere highly  favourable  to  the  production  of  tropieal 
plants.'  From  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  this 
tract,  or  the  confines  of  Silhet  and  Chittagong,  Drs.  Rox- 
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OEDKE8. 

T.  Quftdnimana 
IL  Cheiroptera 

III.  Camivora     . 

IV.  Martupialia 
V.  Rodentia     . 

VI.  EdenUta     . 
VII.  Pachjrdermata 
VIII.  Rumiuantia 
IX.  CeUoea 

Total     .     . 
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25 
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288 


3 
18 
11 

134 


Thus  it  will  be  observed,  that  of  I34f>  known  quadrupeds, 
422,  or  very  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  number,  inhabit 
soma  part  of  Asia  or  its  dependent  islands ;  but  of  these  it 
will  be  further  remarked,  that  288  only,  or  about  two -thirds 
of  the  whole,  are  peculiar  to  that  continent,  the  remaining 
134  extending  into  the  neighbouring  continents  of  Europe 
and  America.  Indeed  it  may  be  generally  ob:ter\'ed,  that 
the  soological  productions  of  the  northern  parts  of  these 
three  continents  respectively,  if  not  absolutely  identical,  are 
at  least  extremely  similar,  even  in  their  most  minute  fea- 
tures ;  northern  Asia,  in  particular,  from  its  relative  posi- 
tion, as  situated  between  and  connet^ting  the  other  two, 
partakes  equally  of  the  productions  of  botn;  and  it  is  pro- 
bably to  this  circumstance,  more  than  any  other,  that  we 
ought  to  attribute  the  comparatively  small,  number  of  its 
entire  mammal  inhabitants  which  are  peculiar  to  this  con- 
tinent, when  compared  with  those  peculiir  to  Africa  or  Ame- 
rica. Africa,  for  instance,  contains  3UU  quadrupeds;  yet 
out  of  these  5u  only  are  found  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
that  continent:  America,  again,  out  of  no  fewer  than  537 
species,  has  onlv  57  common  to  other  regions  whiUt,  as 
alreafly  o^iserved,  Asia,  out  of  4*22  species,  has  no  fewer 
than  134  equally  common  to  Europe,  Africa,  and  America. 
It  will  be  liaewise  observed,  from  the  foregoing  table,  that 
the  Edentata  and  Marsupialia  are  the  two  orders  of  mam- 
mals in  which  Asia  is  most  defi#:ient,  and  that  it  is  most 
rich  in  the  number  of  its  Ruminantia,  rx>mpared  with  the 
wh.Ve  number  of  known  species.  This  is  precisely  the 
reverse  of  what  we  have  already  observed  regarding  the 
X  Nilogical  productions  of  America,  nor  is  the  circumstance 
without  importancie  to  those  who  study  the  progress  of 
society  and  the  developement  of  civilization  in  these  two 
continents. 

The  elephant,  though  never  bred  in  a  tame  state,  ought 
to  be  oonsitlered  at  the  head  of  the  domestic  animals  of 
Asia.  The  inhabitanto  of  India  appear  to  have  known  and 
practised,  when  Alexander's  army  entered  the  country,  the 
very  same  modes  of  capturing  and  training  the  elephant 
which  are  employed  at  the  present  day.  Their  antient 
writings  menuon  this  animal  as  a  domestic  servant,  and 
he  is  constantly  represented  in  the  same  character  upon 
their  public  monuments.  Alexander  the  Great,  during 
his  expedition  into  the  north-west  parts  of  India,  found  the 
armies  of  the  native  princes  attended  by  their  war  elephants, 
just  as  the  European  invaders  of  the  same  cx>untry  have 
done  in  later  times;  and  flrom  that  period  the  elephant 
appears  to  have  been  constantly  employed  by  the  successors 
of  Alexander  in  western  Asia,  and  also  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians, and  Pyrrhus,  the  king  of  Epirus,  who  fought  against 
the  Romans  in  Italy.  Immense  troops  of  wild  elephants 
are  still  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  India,  in  the  Ma- 
lavan  peninsula,  in  Ceylon,  and  probably  in  all  the  large 
isfands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Those  which  are  em- 
ployed in  the  East  India  Company's  service,  and  which 
rarely  exceed  seven  (iset  and  a  half  average  height,  are 
obtained  in  the  upper  provinces,  principally  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  great  aaul  forest,  which  skirts  the  lower  ridges  of  the 
Himalayan  chain  for  some  hundred  miles,  and  in  which 
these  animals  are  particularly  abundant. 

The  common  domestic  animals  of  Asia  present  more  varie- 
ties of  speeies,  and  attain  to  greater  individual  perfection  of 
form,  than  thoee  of  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  horse, 
the  ass,  the  oamel,  and  probably  most  other  speeies,  are  ori- 
irinally  natives  of  the  central  plains  of  this  extensive  conti- 
nent, and,  though  no  longer  found  in  a  state  of  nature,  are 
still  proverbial  for  their  symmetrv  and  spirit.  In  Arabia, 
partieolailjt  tfaa  hone  is,  of  all  other  animals,  the  object  of 


most  especial  care  and  value.  No  Arab,  however  poor  hi 
other  respects,  is  without  this  n6ble  animal,  which  is  at 
once  his  friend  and  companion,  the  sharer  of  his  riches  or 
poverty,  and  the  partner  of  aU  his  toils.  Subsisting  on 
the  same  food  as  his  master,  which,  during  their  long 
expeditions  in  the  deserts,  is  often  limited  to  a  scanty 
supply  of  dried  dates,  temperate  and  enduring  to  a  degree 
scarcely  exceeded  even  by  the  camel  or  dromedary,  lodged 
in  the  same  hut,  and  caressed  with  the  fondness  of  a  child, 
the  Arabian  horse  is  never  subjected  to  the  performance  of 
any  mean  drudgerv  or  servile  labour,  and  the  record  of  his 
pedigree  and  kindred  is  preserved  with  the  greatest  care. 
This  mode  of  treatment  has  a  corresponding  effect  on  the 
habits  and  character  of  the  animal.  In  no  other  part  of 
the  world  does  the  horse  display  so  much  gentleness,  intel- 
ligence, and  spirit  as  in  Arabia ;  the  pupil  and  constant 
associate  of  man,  he  almost  seems  to  have  caught  a  spark  of 
human  reason,  readily  comprehends  and  executes  the  onlers 
of  his  master,  and  returns  with  delight  and  evident  gratitude 
the  attentions  bestowed  upon  him.  The  nomadic  and  pas- 
toral nations,  which  have  from  time  immemorial  occupied 
the  central  plains  of  Asia,  are  universally  an  equestrian 
people ;  they  may  be  almost  said  to  live  on  horseback,  and 
tnrleed  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  carry  on  the  pre- 
datory expeditions  for  which  they  have  l>een  in  all  ages 
remarkable,  or  to  traverse  the  steppes  of  Asia,  without  the 
aid  of  this  noble  animal.  Nor  do  those  people  «*mploy  the 
horse  as  a  beast  of  burthen  alone ;  his  flesh  supplies  them 
with  their  favourite  food,  and  the  milk  of  the  mare  is  the 
greatest  dainty  of  a  Tartar  feast.  Wild  horses  are  said  to 
exist  in  the  interior  of  Tartary,  where  the  inhabitants  hunt 
them  for  the  sake  of  their  flesh ;  but  the  account  in  this 
instance,' as  in  the  similar  report  of  the  exir^tcnce  of  wild 
asses  in  the  same  localities,  cannot  be  implicitly  relied  uixtn, 
as  travellers  imperfectly  acquainted  with  zoological  di:i- 
tinctions  frequently  give  the  names  of  familiar  animals  to 
others  which  resemble  them  in  form  and  appearance,  with- 
out attending  very  closely  to  their  specific  difference.  In 
the  present  instance,  it  is  more  than  pi-obable  that  both  the 
wild  horse  and  wild  ass  of  easitem  travellers  are  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Dziggetai,  a  spe<*ies  of  intermediate  size  and 
form,  which  inhabits  the  same  regions,  and  has  always 
retained  its  original  freedom. 

The  asses,  like  the  horses,  of  Asia  are  of  larger  propor- 
tions and  more  generous  spirit  than  those  which  have  been 
transported  to  otner  countries.    That  central  A  sia  was  ori- 

Sinally  the  habitat  of  both  thete  animals  there  can  be  no 
oubt,  not  only  because  we  find  them  there  domesticated 
at  the  earliest  periods  of  which  we  have  any  record,  but 
likewise  because  the  Asiatics  are,  and,  as  far  as  we  know, 
always  have  been,  equestrian  nations,  whilst,  in  the  neigh- 
bouring continent  of  Africa,  the  species  was  probably  intro- 
duced nrom  Asia,  though  at  what  period  is  uncertain.  The 
horse,  indeed,  was  early  known  and  used  in  Ejfypt,  as  we 
know  from  the  monuihents  and  iVom  written  history.  But 
the  negroes  of  interior  Africa,  and,  generally  speaking, 
the  whole  southern  part  of  the  continent,  are  to  this  day 
destitute  of  either  the  horse  or  the  ass.  Nothing  can  pre- 
sent a  greater  contrast  than  the  comparison  of  the  de- 
graded and  degenerate  ass  of  Europe  with  the  same  animal 
bred  in  his  native  country.  Instead  of  the  dejected  air, 
shaggy  coat,  pinched  dimensions,  and  miserable  halfstar^'ed 
appearance  which  he  presents  in  these  countries,  the  ass  of 
Persia,  Sjrria,  and  the  Levant  approaches  nearer  to  the 
larger  size  of  the  horse,  and  oartakes  much  of  his  beau- 
tiful symmetry  of  form,  noble  carriage,  and  unrivalled 
speed. 

It  appears  extremely  probable  that  the  camel  and  drome- 
dary are  likewise  of  Ajsiatic  origin.  The  wide  extent  of 
the  Arabian  conquests  during  the  middle  ages  introduced 
the  latter  species  into  most  parts  of  northern  and  central 
Africa,  where  it  has  been  ever  since  established,  and  is  of 
the  greatest  use  in  crossing  the  sandy  deserts  which  sepa- 
rate the  inhabited  regions  of  the  north  from  the  interior  of 
the  continent.  The  camel,  which  is  distinguished  from  the 
dromedary  by  having  two  humps  on  the  back  instead  of  one, 
appears  to  have  been  in  all  ages  more  limited  and  confined 
in  its  geographical  distribution  than  the  latter  species. 
The  camel  is  found  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  among  the  wan- 
dering Tartars,  ftrom  tl^e  confines  of  Siberia  to  the  northern 
ridges  of  the  great  Himalayan  chain ;  whilst  the  dromedary 

? treads  not  only  over  Arabia,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and 
ersia,  but  extended  into  India,  and  probably  even  into 
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Chhuu  Thdse  anitnSiU  are  fn^htioned  utnong  the  earliest 
lists  of  the  (loclcs  and  herds  or  the  patriarchs :  and  it  is  not 
It  little  singular  that  here,  as  in  the  case  of  most  other  do- 
fnestie  anitnals,  not  the  slij^htest  trace  seems  to  remaiti  of 
the  oripnal  wild  stock  from  which  the  species  was  first 
reclaimed.  Professor  Pallas,  it  is  true,  reports  the  exist- 
ence of  wilfl  camels  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lake  Aral,  but 
he  tiever  met  with  them  in  his  travels,  though  he  frequently 
heard  of  them ;  and  Baron  CuVier  coi\jectures,  with  much 
kecming  probability,  that  the  reports  refer  to  some  of  the 
Wild  animals  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  these  regions,  from 
religious  motives,  restore  their  liberty  at  the  celebration  of 
J>articular  festivals. 

Of  the  ox  kind,  no  fewer  than  four  distinct  speoies  have 
been,  from  time  immemorial,  domesticated  in  different  parts 
of  Asia.  The  common  Indian  ox  {Bos  Indicus),  though 
Usually  confounded  with  the  common  ox  of  western  Europe, 
is  in  reality  a  very  distinct  species ;  differing  not  only  hy 
his  longer  legs,  and  the  large  hump  which  marks  his  shoul- 
ders, like  that  of  a  dromedary,  but  likewise  by  his  voice, 
and  even  by  some  details  of  internal  conformation.  This 
animal,  from  his  superior  height  and  more  slender  pro- 
portions, perhaps  the  most  symmetrical  and  graceful  of  all 
the  different  species  of  the  ox  genus,  has  been  from  the 
earliest  ages  held  in  the  greatest  veneration  bv  the  natives 
of  India  ;  and  there  is  a  strong  resemblance  between  the 
worship  of  Apis  among  the  antient  Egyptians*  and  that 
which  the  followers  of  Brahma  paid  to  the  Indian  ox,  as  an 
incarnation  of  their  favourite  deity  Vishnu.  But  the  whole 
race  of  Indian  cattle  are  not  equally  regarded  as  oUects  of 
religious  veneration :  these  attentions  seem  to  be  exclusively 
txhitowed  upon  a  particular  breed ;  and  the  greatest  care  is 
taken  to  maintain  the  purity  of  this  sacred  race,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  pedigrees  of  its  individual  members.  The  common 
Indian  cattle,  however,  are  not  regarded  with  the  same  reli- 
gious sentiments.  They  are  the  usual  beasts  of  draught  and 
uurthen  in  the  country ;  and,  from  their  great  speed,  are 
fre(|uently  used  for  the  saddle,  even  by  the  Europeans 
seitle<l  in  the  upper  provinces.  The  intercourse  which  India 
always  seems  to  have  maintained  with  other  commercial 
tiations  of  antiquity  was  the  means  of  introdudog  this 
beautiful  and  useful  animal  into  more  distant  regions ;  and 
we  now  find  the  Brahmin  bull  extending  over  a  great  part 
of  Persia  and  Syria,  and  mixed  with  the  common  Hat- 
backed  species  of  the  west,  in  Madagascar,  Abyssinia,  and 
generallv  alons  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  Africa. 

The  \  ak  (ffos  grunniem)  is  another  species  of  ox  which 
has  been  long  domesticated  in  central  Asia.  It  has  always 
formed  the  common  cattle  of  the  Tartars,  and  is  well  de- 
ftcribe<l  by  ifilian  under  the  name  of  Poephagus.  It  is  this 
animal  which  furnishes  the  tails  of  long  silky  white  hair,  of 
which  the  Turks  make  their  military  standards,  and  which 
are  employed  all  over  the  East,  under  the  name  of  chowriea, 
for  the  purpose  of  driving  away  the  ilies  and  creating  a 
refreshing  current  of  air  about  the  luxurious  inhabitants  of 
India  and  China.  These  favourite  instruments  of  luxury 
are  freijuently  set  in  silver  or  gold  handles;  and  as  they  are 
an  indispensable  appendage  to  the  state  of  a  great  man, 
they  form  one  of  the  regular  articles  of  import  between 
Tibet  and  India,  and  are  frequently  sold^for  enormous 
prices.  The  use  of  these  cbowries  is  of  very  great  anti- 
quity throughout  all  eastern  countries. 

The  Buffalo  {Boi  bitbalu$)  is  a  third  species  of  ox,  long 
domesticated  in  the  southern  and  eastern  paru  of  Asia. 
India  and  China  a]fpear  to  be  the  original  climate  of  this 
powerful  animal  *  it  is  still  found  wild  in  all  the  great 
foresu  of  both  these  countries,  and  is  probably  the  only 
domestic  quadruped  of  whieh  soologistt  have  clearly  ascer* 
tained  the  original  source.  The  wild  buffalo,  called  ami 
by  the  Indians,  is  sakl  to  be  only  inferior  to  the  elephant  in 
size ;  and  from  his  feroeiW  and  malignant  disposition  is 
much  dreaded  by  those  who  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
haunts.  Combats  between  the  ami  and  the  tiger  were 
fbrmorly  a  fisvouhto  sport  of  the  native  prineee  of  India; 
but  it  is  said  by  eye-wttneeses  thaC  the  tiger  was  in  no  in* 
stance  a  match  for  his  powerful  aotagenist.  Largo  herds  of 
the  domestic  buffiile  are  kepi  thiwaghoiit  every  part  of  the 
peninsula  of  India;  and  many  aMedoteearordated  of  their 
docility  and  attachment  to  the  guUahe  or  herdsmen  who 
^tend  them,  and  of  the  eeurage  with  which  they  defend 
their  keepers  firom  the  fbrmidabU  attMka  of  the  tigers  and 
panthers  which  inhabit  the  Ibreele  whete  they  aie  usually 
pastured.    The  buffido  in  India  is  nof  habitually  used  as 


a  beast  of  draught  or  burthen,  but  supplies  the  place  of  the 
common  ox,  in  furnishing  the  inhabitants  with  milk  and 
butter;  whilst  the  ox  of  the  country,  which  is  seldom 
applied  to  these  latter  purposes,  assumes  the  place  of  the 
horse,  and  is  used  for  the  saddle,  the  plough  and  the  hack- 
ery, or  carriage.  Though  long  domesticated  in  India  and 
China,  the  introduction  of  the  buffalo  into  the  west,  or  even 
into  Persia,  is  comparatively  a  recent  ocourrence,  and  dales 
only  from  the  conquests  of  the  Mohammedans.  Aristotle, 
indeed,  seems  to  allude  to  the  buffalo  under  the  name  of 
the  Wild  Ox  of  Arachosia  {HisL  of  Animals^  book  ii.  I) ;  and 
the  fbllowers  of  Alexainler  must  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  animal  during  that  conqueror's  expedition  in  the 
Penj-ab.  But  it  was  only  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  sixth 
century  that  it  was  first  seen  in  western  Europe,  having 
been  introduced  into  Italy  about  the  year  596  ;  nor  has  the 
species  ever  extended  either  in  this  continent  or  in  Africa, 
in  which  it  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  Egypt 

The  fourth  and  last  known  species  of  domestic  oX  which 
the  Asiatic  nations  possess,  is  the  Gayal  {Bos  Gat^pia), 
This  animal  is  common  among  the  Burmese,  and  in  all  thO 
mountainous  district^  on  the  north-east  boundaries  of  British 
India :  it  is  also  found  wild,  under  the  name  of  Gaur,  In 
manv  parts  of  India,  principally  among  the  hills,  and  is  al 
much  areaded  by  the  Sheecarries,  or  native  huntsmen,  ai 
the  arni  or  tiger.  The  gayal  is  a  very  large  animal,  with 
a  heavy  carcase  and  short  legs,  which  are  commonly  whitO 
from  the  knee  downwards,  whilst  the  body  is  of  a  unifbrtH 
dark  brown  colour :  the  os  fVontis  forms  a  singular  excres- 
cence or  ridge  which  easily  distinguishes  the  gayal  from  all 
other  species  of  the  ox  kind ;  and  the  horns  are  round,  and 
twistea  into  a  kind  of  irregular  spiral,  with  the  points  turned 
inwards  and  backwards. 

Of  sheep  and  goats,  many  different  varieties  are  found 
in  Asia.  The  broad-tailed  sheep  of  Arabia  was  known 
to  the  antients,  and  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (iii.  113) 
and  Aristotle :  this  variety  has  now  spread  throughout  all 
the  steppes  of  the  continent,  as  well  as  through  Egypt 
and  northern  Africa,  where  the  fat  of  the  tail  fVequently 
amounts  to  ten  pounds*  weight  The  tail  is  the  best 
part  of  the  animal,  for  the  Hesh  is  dry  and  insipid ;  and 
instead  of  wool,  the  body  is  covered  with  a  short  coarse 
hair,  unfit  for  mann^turing  purposes.  On  the  higher 
table-lands  of  the  conUneut,  however,  other  species  of  sheep 
are  fbund  with  a  longer  and  finer  fleece ;  but  in  no  instance 
does  the  wool  of  the  Asiatk  sheep  approach  in  softness  and 
beauty  of  texture  to  that  of  the  shawl-goat  of  Cashmere, 
from  the  fleece  of  which  the  Indians  manufacture  those 
rich  and  valuable  shawls,  which  are  so  highly  esteemed  in 
Europe  as  well  as  throughout  the  East  The  shawl-goat  ia 
a  small  variety  of  very  ordinary  form  and  appearance ;  it  ia 
found  principally  in  Bhotan,  Tibet,  and  generally  along 
the  northern  face  of  the  Himalaya,  but  does  not  thrive 
when  brought  across  the  mountains,  not  even  in  the  upper 
regions  of  Nepaul,  where  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
it  would  find  a  congenial  climate :  its  wool  forms  a  valuable 
article  of  commerce  between  Tibet  and  the  lower  plains 
of  India.  The  Angora  goat  is  an  inferior  variety  of  the 
shawl-goat  with  drooping  ears  and  long  wool  of  tolerably 
fine  texture,  but  not  adapted  to  the  same  purposes  as  the 
richer  wool  of  the  Tibet  animal.  The  common  variety  of 
goat  in  Asia,  which  appears  to  extend  over  every  part  of 
the  continent,  is  a  tall  long-legged  animal*  with  very  short 
hair,  large  drooping  ears,  and  small  spiral  boms.  Its  flesh 
is  in  many  parts  preferred  to  mutton ;  and  the  animal  it 
valued  in  all  plaeet  for  the  riohness  and  abundanoe  of  ita 
milk. 

The  Hog,  though  fbund  wild  in  most  parts  of  Asia,  is  a 
domestic  only  among  the  Chinese,  who  appear  to  esteem  its 
flesh  in  proportion  to  the  detestatk>n  with  which  it  is  re- 
ffarded  by  the  followers  of  Mohammed  and  Bhudda.  In 
India,  herds  of  semi-domestio  hogs  are  frequently  found 
about  the  native  villages ;  but  as  the  religkMi  of  Brahma 
prohibits  the  destruction  of  animal  hie,  and  eonaequently 
the  nee  of  flesh  ae  an  article  of  food,  they  are  mmed  to  no 
aeoonnt  hy  the  inhabitants;  by  whoim-hoipevet*.  UMy  are 
not  regarded  with  the  horror  and  detestaiieDwbiak  aHaobw 
to  them  among  the  followers  of  the  Arabian  pwylwt  The 
Indiana  abstain  fipom  the  use  of  pork  for  tho  w$mm  rtaaea 
that  they  abstain  fh>ni  eating  any  other  kind  of  lleib;  not 
from  any  peculiar  antipathy  which  they  bear  to  i2m  animal 
itedf.  The  heg  is  regarded  by  the  Chinoie  m  Cba'Malfti 
luxury;  and  it  ia  well  known  that  Uie^dog  and^tho  bog 
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iho  only  domestie  animals  wbich  their  first  discoTer^rs 
fennd  awon^  the  Polynesian  islanders.  It  appears  pro* 
bahle,  however,  that  the  animal  called  a  hog  in  the  voyages 
of  early  navigators,  and  which  was  found  spread  over  all 
the  various  arohipelagoe  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  in  r^lity 
a  different  species  from  our  common  European  hog*  thou^^ 
elosely  allied  to  it  in  form  and  appearance. 

The  I>og  of  Asia,  as  in  every  other  great  division  of  the 
werld,  is  suhject  to  an  almost  infinite  number  of  varieties. 
Troops  of  this  animal,  called  in  India  pahria  dogs,  inhabit 
every  village,  and  without  acknowledging  any  particular 
master,  know  and  obey  the  inhabitants,  warn  them  of  the 
approach  of  wild  beasts  and  robbers,  and  perform  the  com- 
mon offices  of  public  scavengers.  Legacies  are  frequently 
left  for  their  support  by  the  pious  Hindoos ;  and  hospitals  are 
built  for  the  reception  and  care  of  the  aged  and  wounded. 
But  besides  these  public  troops,  which  may  be  considered 
M  the  property  of  jthe  state,  there  are  various  varieties 
ef  sportmg  and  other  dogs  kept  by  private  individuals  in 
different  parts  of  Asia ;  of  which  the  principal  are  the  large 
mastiff  of  Tibet,  and  the  greyhound  of  Persia.  The  flesh 
of  the  dog  is  a  oommon  article  of  food  in  China,  as  it  for- 
merly was  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean ;  and  it  is 
•aid  to  be  a  most  amusing  sight  to  the  few  Europeans  who 
have  obtained  access  to  the  large  cities  in  the  interior  of  the 
empire,  to  witness  the  antipathy  with  which  these  sagacious 
animals  pursue  their  enemies  the  butchers,  when  they 
appear  in  the  public  streets. 

The  Cat  has  always  been  aftivourite  domestic  among  the 
Aaiaties ;  and  the  Mohammedans,  in  particular,  who  con- 
aider  the  dog  as  unclean,  lfi\ish  all  their  attention  and 
caresses  upon  this  ftir  less  gentle  and  sagacious  animal.  In 
the  central  plains  and  table-lands  of  Asia,  in  Khorasan, 
Cashmere  and  Bhotan,  as  well  as  in  Angora  and  other 
districts  of  Asia  Minor,  the  fur  of  the  cat  assumes  a  long 
silky  texture,  of  great  beauty  and  fineness ;  and  individuals 
of  the  esteemed  colours  are  frequently  sold  for  extravagant 
prices.  This  is  the  breed  which  is  often  brought  to  Europe 
under  the  name  of  Persian  cats ;  they  are  much  more  gentle 
in  disposition  than  our  common  domestic  cat,  but  are  less 
useful,  and  decidedly  inferior  to  the  dog  as  a  pet  or  com- 
panion. 

Of  the  wild  Mammals  peculiar  to  Asia,  we  have  already 
observed  that  there  are,  comparatively  speaking,  a  greater 
variety  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  globe.  The  true 
apes  (pithecw)  are,  with  a  single  exception,  that  of  the 
Chimpansee  (P.  troglodytes)  of  Africa,  peculiar  to  this 
continent ;  as  are  hkewise  the  Semnopitheci,  an  extensive 
tribe  which  differs  from  them  only  by  the  possession  of  a 
very  long  slender  tail.  Among  these  latter,  the  Kahau, 
{S.  namttud  a  large  species  inhabiting  China  and  the 
Malayan  peninsula,  nearly  attains  to  the  dimensions  of 
man,  and  is  remarkable  for  a  large  prominent  nose,  which 
assimilates  it  in  general  appearance  more  nearly  to  the 
human  species  than  any  other  of  the  monkey  tribe.  The 
Macaques  (macacus)  are  likewise  a  purely  Asiatic  genus 
of  quadrumana,  and  appear  to  supply  on  this  continent  the 
situation  which  the  baboons  fill  in  Africa.  They  swarm  in 
all  the  woods  of  India  and  China,  and  are  remarkable  only 
fbr  their  malevolent  dispositions  and  their  disgusting  man- 
ners. Of  the  Lemur  tribe, '  two  genera,  nycticebm  and 
iarsiuit  inhabit  Asia :  all  the  rest  of  this  numerous  foroily, 
at  we  have  observ^  in  the  article  on  tbe  zoology  of  Africa, 
are  found  in  the  island  of  Madagascar,  and  along  the 
Oastern  coast  of  the  neighbouring  continent. 

Among  the  Cheiroptera,  or  Bat  kind,  the  eteropty  or 
large  frugivorous  species,  are  almost  exclusively  Asiatic; 
aa  are  likewise  the  gcUeopttheci^  or,  as  they  are  commonly 
called  by  travellera,  flying  foxes.  Both  these  genera  in- 
habit the  woods  and  forests  of  the  intertropicu  parts  of 
Asia,  prinerpally  those  of  the  great  Indian  Isles ;  unlike 
the  generali^  of  winged  quadrapeds.  they  are  of  diurnal 
habits,  Kve  entirelyupon  leaves  and  fruits,  and  are  eaten 
by  the  nattvea.  The  more  common  species  of  nocturnal 
and  insectivorous  cheiroptera  swarm  in  every  part  of  Asia; 
tne  moat  remarkable  among  them  is  a  species  (cheiro^ 
melea)  with  an  opposable  thumb  on  the  hind  foot,  which 
inhabits  the  Malayan  peninsula. 

Among  the  Carnivorous  animals  of  Asia  are  ^ree  or 
ibur  different  species  ef  Bears ;  one  of  these  (  Ur^UB  Syria- 
cus)f  lately  discovered  on  Mount  Lebanon,  is  fr^nently 
men^oned  bj  the  sacred  writers ;  the  others  inhabit  the 
Himalaya  and  other  more  eastern  mountains,  except  one 


species  (U.  /a^ta/vf),  which  it  foun4  in  the  jungles  on  t]ie 
plains  of  India.  Besides  these,  the  common  brown  bear  of 
jEurope,  and  the  white,  or  Polar  bear,  abound  ip  Siberia, 
Kamtchatka,  and  along  the  chores  of  the  Frozen  Oceaii, 
The  Balj-Saur  (arctonj/x)  is  the  badger  of  India ;  and 
among  the  smaller  Camivora,  the  GymnursB,  Mydai.  Afluri. 
Arctites,  and  Paradoxuri,  are  peculiar  to  the  continent  o( 
Asia  and  the  large  islands  of  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  Java. 
Among  the  fhr  animals,  northern  Asia  produces  the  sable, 
the  ermine,  and  various  other  species  of  mufitela ;  the  sea* 
otter,  the  most  valuable  A  all,  has  been  hithc  rto  found 
only  in  the  northern  Pacific,  along  the  coasts  of  Asia  and 
America,  from  the  parallel  of  JKapan  northward,  as  %r  a^ 
navigators  have  yet  been  able  to  penetrate.  The  tiger, 
the  most  savage  and  formidable  of  all  the  carnivorous  ani- 
mals, exists  only  in  Asia  and  the  neighbouring  isles ;  th^ 
Rimau-dahan  (FbHs  macrocelis),  a  large  species  but  lately 
described^  inhabits  Siam  and  Sumatra ;  and  the  leopard  and 
panther  are  common  among  the  forests  of  India.  The  liQt\ 
also  has  latelv  been  found  in  tbe  province  of  Guzerat ;  but, 
unlike  the  African  variety,  he  is  without  a  mane,  and  appear) 
to  be  altogether  a  much  less  formidable  animal.  Th^ 
striped  hysena  is  common  in  »11  the  warmer  parts  of  th^ 
continent ;  and  various  species  of  wild  dogs  apd  A»es  4(0 
every  where  abundant 

The  Marsupial  animals  are  for  the  most  part  confined  t4 
Australia ;  ^  few  snecies,  nevertheless,  extend  throughout 
the  long  chain  of  islands  which  nearly  unite  this  continent 
with  Asia.  Of  these,  one  is  a  kangaroo  {Macropu^ 
Bruynii),  the  first  of  the  genus  ^ver  discovered,  haviqg 
been  described  and  figured  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
by  Le  Bruyn ;  the  other  five  marsupials  enumefafe<l  in  th^ 
table  belong  to  the  genus  Pbalangista,  and  are  distin- 
guished from  the  Australian  nhal angers,  by  having  tt^e  tail 
partially  or  entirely  naked  ana  scaly. 

Of  the  numerous  Rodentia  which  inhabit  every  part  of 
Asia,  very  few  indeed  arc  deser\ing  of  attention,  either  \n  a 
commercial  or  economical  point  of  view.  Three  or  four 
species  of  hares  (lepus),  and  an  equal  number  of  lagomice, 
or  hare-rats,  are  the  only  Asiatic  animals  of  this  tvibe  which 
Europeans  are  accustom  .'d  to  consider  as  fit  for  human  food; 
the  rest  conslit  principally  of  squirrels  (many  of  which  ara 
of  large  size  and  prettily  variegated  with  stripes  and  shades 
of  different  colours),  rats,  gerbous,  hamsters,  marmots,  fiying- 
squirrels,  and  two  or  three  different  Hpecies  of  porcupines. 
The  gerboas  (dipiu),  of  which  ten  or  twelve  species  ar^ 
founa  in  the  deserts  of  the  interior,  burrow  in  the  sand,  at 
the  root  of  some  plant  or  shrub,  and  are  almost  the  only 
animals  which  enliven  the  long  and  dreary  wastes  which 
the  traveller  frequently  encounters  in  Asia,  hopping  along 
on  the  hind  legs  like  a  bird,  and  crossing  his  path  with  the 
raoidity  of  an  arrow.  The  Hying  squirrels  (pieromy$)  in- 
habit the  forests  of  the  whole  continent,  from  Siberia  to 
Java,  and  are  remarkable  for  an  expansion  of  th^  ski  A 
along  the  sides,  which  enables  them  to  leap  tg  the  distanot^ 
of  forty  or  fifty  yards,  m  passing  from  tree  to  tree ;  it  act^ 
like  a  parachute  to  prevent  too  rapid  a  descent,  though 
it  is  incapable  of  being  moved  like  die  wings  of  birds.  • 
and  consequently  of  exer^shig  th?  proper  function  ^ 
Hying. 

The  Edentata  of  Asia  are  confined  to  two  species,  botb 
belonging  to  the  genus  Manis  or  Pangolins,  fre€|uentlj 
callea  scaly  ant-eaters  by  travellers.  Tixe^  singular  ani- 
mals in  fhct  resemble  the  real  ant-eater&  of  the  American 
continent  in  every  thing  but  their  external  covering,  which, 
instead  of  the  ordinary  hair  of  quadrupeds,  consists  of  a 
succession  of  parallel  rows  of  large  imhricated  scales,  that 
lap  over  one  another  hke  the  tiles  of  a  house,  and  a^Q 
capable  of  being  elevated  or  depressed  at  the  will  of  i^A 
animal.  One  of  the  Asiatic  species  is  clearly  indicat^  h^ 
M\mn  (lib.  xvl.  cap.  Q)  under  the  name  of  Phattage. 

Among  the  Pachydermata  of  Asia,  the  elephant  has  been 
already  noticed.  Three  different  species  of  rhinoceros  are 
known  to  inhabit  the  continent  of  India  and  the  great 
islands  contiguous  to  the  Malayan  penins^da.  The  conti-^ 
nental  species  {R,  Indicium  and  that  which  inhabits  the 
island  of  Java  (B,  Javamcw),  have  but  on''  horn ;  tl\Q 
Sumatran  rhinoceros  (R.  Sumatrensis)  resembles  the  Afii- 
can  species  by  having  two  of  these  excrescences,  for  they 
cannot  be  properly  called  horns.  Of  the  genus  Equvs% 
the  oommon  horse  and  ass  have  been  already  mentioned, 
as  in  all  probability  originally  indigenous  to  the  central 
plaint  of  Asia.    Oqb  o£or  species,  the  Pzi|^tai  i£.  Af- 
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mkmui),  ttfll  retains  its  native  fteedom  in  the  same  locali- 
ties. It  is  a  beautiful  animal*  in  point  of  sise  inter- 
mediate between  the  other  two,  with  much  of  the  sym- 
metrical figure  and  graceful  carnage  of  the  horse,  and  of 
the  same  dun  colour  as  the  ass,  marked  along  the  back  with 
a  broad  coflfee-coloured  stripe,  but  without  the  cross  on  the 
shoulder  which  distin squishes  that  animal.  The  Dziggetai, 
probably  also  the  Kuulan  of  the  modern  Persians,  was  well 
known  to  the  antients,  and  is  mentioned  by  Aristotle  and 
Xenophon  by  the  name  of  the  wild  ass.  Aristotle  (vi.  36), 
in  addition  to  the  wild  ass,  men  ions  an  animal  called  the 
Syrian  mule,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  mule.  The  latter 
author  mentions  that,  during  the  expedition  of  the  Ten 
Thousand  under  the  younger  Cyrus,  these  animals  wore 
observed  on  the  open  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  where  the 
ostrich  also  lived;  and  though  these  gigantic  birds  no 
longer  inhabit  the  Asiatic  deserU,  the  same  phenomenon 
is  daily  oUened  in  South  Africa,  where  the  ostrich  and  the 
quag)^  are  invariably  found  to  associate  together.  Of  the 
hug  genus  iSus),  two  species  at  least  are  found  in  Asia : 
one  of  them,  the  common  wild  boar  of  Europe  (S.  4rro/a), 
appears  to  extend  over  every  part  of  the  Old  WoHd ;  the 
other,  the  Suh  babyrtvtga  of  naturalists,  is  peculiar  to  the 
great  Indian  Isles,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  singular 
maimer  in  which  the  tusks  of  the  upper  jaw  pierce  throuuh 
the  lip  on  each  side,  and  curl  round  and  over  the  eyes  like 
a  puir  of  circular  horns.  The  only  other  pachydermatous 
animal  of  Asia  which  deser\'es  particular  notice  is  the 
Malayan  Upir  (T.  Indicm),  a  species  the  existence  of 
whicn  in  this  part  of  the  worid  is  the  more  remarkable, 
since  its  congeners  are  confined  to  the  forests  of  South 
America. 

Of  the  ruminating  animals  of  Asia,  the  camel,  thedrome- 
darv,  and  the  four  species  of  the  ox  kind  which  have  been 
domesticated  by  the  natives,  have  been  already  mentioned. 
In  other  respects,  the  principal  feature  in  this  department 
of  Asiatic  zoology  is  the  great  abundance  of  the  deer  tribe, 
and  the  comparative  scarcity  of  antelopes.  Out  of  thirty- 
seven  known  species  of  deer  iCervush  twenty-five  are 
found  in  Asia,  and  of  these  twenty  are  peculiar  to  it ;  whilst 
not  more  than  a  dozen,  out  of  nearly  sixty  antelopes,  are 
found  upon  the  same  continent.  These  different  species 
will  be  found  described  under  the  articles  Antblopb 
and  DsKR  respectively.  But  there  is  one  small  genus  of 
Asiatic  ruminants  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over  unno- 
ticed,—the  musks,  so  called  from  the  Tibet  species,  which 
produces  the  perfume  so  well  known  bv  this  name.  The 
Tibet  musk  (Moichus  mogd/erus)  is  about  the  size  of  a 
small  goat;  both  sexes  are  without  horns,  but  the  musk  is 
produced  by  tiie  male  only,  and  is  contained  in  a  bag  which 
grows  upon  the  piepuce.  This  perfume  has  always  been 
held  in  high  esteem  throughout  the  East,  and  when  ge- 
nuine and  pure,  is  said  to  be  sometimes  sold  for  its  weight 
in  gold ;  but  its  great  value  holds  out  strong  temptations  to 
adulterate  it  with  foreign  substances,  and  the  hunters  are 
accustomed  to  mix  the  blood  of  the  animal  with  it  in  order 
to  increase  the  quantity,  so  that  it  can  seldom  be  procured 
Without  adulteration.  The  Tibet  musk  inhabits  the  high- 
est parts  of  the  Himalayan  and  Tibetian  mountains,  seldom 
descending  below  the  snow  line,  and  leaping  among  die 
rocks  and  precipictes  with  the  security  of  the  cnamois  or  the 
ibex.     Four  or  five  smaller  species  of  the  genus  Moschus, 

firobably  the  smallest  of  all  hoofed  animals,  being  seldom 
arger  than  a  good-sized  hare,  inhabit  the  forests  of  lower 
India  and  the  islands. 

The  Cetacea  of  Asia  are  principally  found  along  the 
northern  coasts,  and  are  the  same  species  which  frequent 
tile  Frozen  Ocean  generally.  Various  species  of  dolphins 
iDelphiniu)  inhabit  the  tropical  seas,  and  the  dugong  {HcUi- 
core)  is  found  among  the  great  Indian  islands ;  but  in  no 
other  respects  does  wis  part  of  Asiatic  zoology  demand  par- 
ticular notice. 

The  principal  circumstance  worthy  of  notice  in  the  birds  of 
India,  is  tne  great  abundance  and  varied  and  brilliant  colours 
of  the  Gallinaceous  tribes  which  inhabit  this  part  of  the 
world.  Indeed  the  most  valuable  of  our  domestic  fowls, 
the  common  cock  and  hen,  as  well  as  our  domestic  quad- 
rupeds, originallv  came  from  this  continent,  and  are  stdl 
found  wild  in  the  woods  of  India ;  as  are  likewise  the 
peacock,  the  pheasant,  and  many  kindred  species.  The 
Himalayan  mountains,  in  particular,  produce  three  or  four 
different  species  of  the  Tragophans,  or  homed  pheasants, 
and  the  Impayan  pheasant,  remarkaUe  for  the  briUiant  me- 


tallic lustre  ef  iU  plumage.  The  gold  and  tflvw  \ 
^Phoiianuipietui  et  nycilumerui}^  so  eommon  ia 
aviaries  of  ifurope,  are  indigenous  in  China,  as  are  likewia* 
the  collared  pheasant  (PA.  iorqtiu/ia),  and  a  new  apecie^ 
(PA.  Heeveiii)  lately  discovered,  remarkable  for  the  ^m^ 
length  of  tbe  tail  feathers,  which  sometimes  exceed  four 
feet;  the  fire-pheasant  {Ph,  ignitut)  and  argus-|«be^ 
sant  (PA.  argtu)  inhabit  the  mounUdns  of  Sumatra  and 
Borneo. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  ostrich,  tbotairh 
formerly  abundant  in  the  deserts  of  Mesopotamia,  is  no 
longer  found  on  the  continent  of  Asia,  unless  we  take  tim 
testimony  of  Herbert  i  p.  132),  who  says  that  he  saw  oatrici  es 
in  ihe  plains  between  Lar  and  Shiraz  (a.d.  U27).  The 
casi»owary  iCwtuarius)y  a  bird  which  nearly  appoachtts  I  he 
ostrich  both  in  size  and  internal  structure,  inhabits  tbe 
islands  of  tbe  Indian  Archipelago.  In  other  respects  thm 
orniihulogy  of  Asia  is  by  no  means  i^eeuliar :  at  lea^t  thm 
generic  forms  are'  not  so  rcroarkahle  as  those  of  cither  Afi  iem 
or  America.  All  the  common  European  species  aie  iimncl 
even  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  continent,  apparently 
so  identical,  that  s|>eciniens  from  the  two  localities  cannot 
be  distinguished  even  by  the  difference  of  a  feather.  Tb« 
common  house- sparrow,  for  instance,  is  found  in  ibe  Hiina* 
layan  mountains,  and  is  as  abundant  about  the  rillMget  at 
Upper  Nepaul  us  in  any  part  of  England. 

Ihe  reptiles,  fishes,  and  insects  of  Asia  are  likewise  too 
nearly  assimilated  to  those  of  other  continents  to  reqmrt  a 
detailed  enumeration  of  their  different  forms  and  genera. 
Like  birds,  these  different  classes  of  animals  possess  p>wers 
of  locomotion  which  are  denied  to  mammals ;  and  it  u  con- 
sequently to  the  latter  class  alone  that  we  can  look  for  any 
thing  very  peculiar  in  the  zoology  of  a  continent  hke  Asia 
or  America.  It  is  on  this  account  that  we  have  been  mora 
particular  in  the  enumeration  of  the  quadrupeds  than  of  any 
other  class. 

ASIA  MINOR.    rSee  Anatoua.] 

ASIATIC  SOCIETIES  are  learned  bodies  formed  for 
the!  especial  purpose  of  instituting  and  encouraging  inquiries 
into  the  geography,  history,  religions,  languages,  lilemture, 
&c.,  of  the  East.  The  eariiest  institution  of  tin's  kind  waa 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  founded  at  Calcutta  bv  Sir 
William  Jones,  in  January,  1784.  Its  transacUons  and  tha 
dissertations  or  essavs  read  at  its  meetings,  are  embodied  in 
the  Anatic  Retearchet^  the  first  volume  of  which  waa  pub- 
lished at  Calcutta,  1 788,  4to. :  tbe  latest  that  has  been  re- 
ceived in  Europe  is  the  seventeenth  volume,  printed  in  1832. 
Lately  a  separate  physical  class  has  been  formed  in  the 
society,  the  attention  of  which  is  principally  directed  towarda 
the  zoology,  meteorology,  mineralogy,  and  geolo^  of  India : 
ito  transactions  are  published  apart,  under  the  tale  AnoHe 
Researches:  Transactions  cf  the  Physical  Class  qf  ih§ 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  (part  i.,  Calcutta,  If  29 ;  part  u^ 
1833,  4to.)  Since  the  year  1832  the  nroceedings  of  the 
society  have  been  published  in  a  monthly  periodical,  Th€ 
Jowmai  of  the  Asiatic  Suciety  qf  Bengal,  edited  by  Jamea 
Prinsep,  a  publication  which,  fW>m  iU  cheapness  and  from 
the  well- chosen  variety  of  iU  contents,  seems  particularijr 
calculated  to  awaken  a  general  interest  for  the  objecU  of  the 
society. 

At  Paris  an  Asiatic  Society  was  formed  in  tbe  earlier 
part  of  the  year  1 822,  by  the  well  known  Fiench  orientaJista, 
Silvestre  de  Sacy,  Abel  lUmusat,  Saint-Martin,  Ch^,  &e.« 
under  the  patronage  of  tbe  Duke  of  Orleans  (now  King 
of  the  French).  The  transactions  of  this  society  were,  fh>m 
July,  1822,  published  in  a  monthly  periodical,  the  Journal 
AsiatiquSt  which,  up  to  December  1827.  formed  eleven 
volumes,  besides  a  separate  volume  containing  an  alpbabetie 
index,  &c.  Since  January  1 828  the  publication  has  appeared 
under  the  title  of  Nouveau  Journal  Asiatiqm.  This  journal 
is  sent  to  all  the  members  of  the  society,  who  pev  an  annual 
subscription  of  thirty  francs  (about  24s,),  Innmgh  the 
careful  manauemeut  of  its  limited  funds,  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Paris  has  been  enabled  to  encouragi*.  by  hberal  aubecrip- 
tions,  the  publication  of  several  important  works  oonnedifd 
with  oriental  literature,  and  has  besides  printed  some  meet 
valuable  books  at  its  own  exclusive  expc^ise.  Among  tbe 
latter  we  shall  here  only  mention  the  elegant  edition  and 
French  translation  of  the  Sanscrit  play  Sactintala  by  tbe 
lateM.Ch^zy. 

A  similar  institution  was  formed  at  London  in  Marrh 
1823,  and  was  incorporated  under  the  denominatioD  of  tbe 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  <^  Chreat  Britain  ^and  Ixelaiid,  by  e 
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charter  which  it  Aatad  Aoflragt  1 1th,  1  eu.  Its  labcmrt  are 
published  under  the  title  'l)rantaetifm$  qfthe  Royal  Aiiatic 
Society  </  Gr''ai  Britain  and  Ireland^  of  which,  up  to  the 
preiM  nt  raonoent.  two  volumes,  and  two  parts  of  vol.  iii.  have 
appeared.  With  a  view  to  jrive  a  wider  circulation  to  its  pro- 
ceed inirs,  the  society  has  determined  in  future  to  publish  a 
Qtiorteriy  Journal,  besides  the  Transactions,  Uie  first  num- 
Iter  of  which  is  now  in  the  press.  The  society  possesses  a 
library  and  museum,  to  which  additions  are  constantly  made 
by  the  liberality  of  its  members  and  friends.  The  library 
contains  some  most  valuable  and  scarce  books  and  MSS. 
Amon$r  the  latter,  a  collection  of  Sanscrit  MSS.,  formed  by 
Colonel  Ttid  in  Raja^ithan,  and  presented  by  him  to  the 
aocMety,  desenes  to  be  particulariy  noticed.  Intimately 
connected  with  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  is  the  Oriental 
Translation  Committee.'  instituted  in  1 828,  which  has  for 
its  obiect  '  to  supenntend  the  publication  of  translations 
of  works  in  the  oriental  languages,  and  also  occasionally 
of  orijfinal  texts,  free  of  expense  to  the  authors.*  iRegu- 
lati'ms,  &c.,  1032) 

The  literary  societies  of  Madras  and  of  Bombay,  though 
originally  instituted  fur  more  general  purposes,  deserve 
to  be  noticed  here,  as  their  labours  have  in  a  great  degree 
been  directed  towards  fhe  same  ol^jects  as  the  Asiatic 
S.icieties  of  Calcutta,  Paris,  and  London.  The  Madras 
Liti>rary  Society  owed  its  origin  to  the  late  Sir  John  New- 
bolt,  aided  by  Dr.  B.  G.  Babington ;  but  shortly  after  its 
foundation  the  society  was  deprived,  by  death  or  by  re- 
moval from  India,  of  several  of  its  most  able  contributors. 
A  volume  of  Transartiont  qf  the  Literary  Society  of  Madrae 
was  published  at  London,  1827,  4to.  The  society  has  since 
been  combined  with  that  of  London,  under  the  denomination 
of  the  Madras  branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  Of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Literary  Society  of  Bombay  three 
volumes  have  appeared  at  London,  I819-]8i3,  4to.  In 
1829  this  society  joined  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and 
in  now  designated  as  the  Bombay  branch  of  that  institu- 
tion. At  Batavia  a  society  of  arts  and  sciences  was  ibrmed 
by  the  Dutch,  which  in  point  of  time  even  precedes  the 
Asiatic  Societv  of  Bengal.  Its  Transactions  have  been 
published  in  butch  under  the  title  Verhandelingen  van 
net  Bataviaasch  Oenootechap  van  Kuneten  en  IVeten- 
ehappen  :  the  first  volume  appeared  at  Batavia  in  1780,  8vo. : 
the  latest  that  we  have  seen  is  the  fourteenth,  published 
in  18.33. 

ASKEW,  ANNE,  a  lady  of  an  honourahle  family  in 
Lincolnshire,  whose  name  is  otherwise  spelt  Ascoueh  or 
Ascue,  has  obtained  mention  in  most  histories  of  Enj^and, 
as  one  of  those  sufferers,  who,  before  the  final  completion  of 
the  Reformation,  abjured  m  part  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish 
church.  She  was  more  highly  educated  than  was  ordinary 
in  that  day,  and  by  study  of  the  scriptures  became  a  con- 
vert to  the  ophiions  of  the  reformers,  at  which  her  husband, 
one  Kyme,  a  violent  papist,  was  so  much  displeased  that 
he  turned  her  out  of  aoors.  She  came  up  to  London  to  sue 
tor  a  separation,  and  appears  to  have  attracted  the  favour- 
able notice  of  the  queen,  or  at  least  of  some  ladies  high  at 
court.  She  was  soon  accused  of  holding  heretical  doctrines 
concerning  the  sacrament,  and  denying  the  corporal  pre- 
sence of  Christ's  body  in  the  elements  after  consecration ; 
and  on  this  charge  she  was  committed  to  prison.  Being 
examined  before  the  chancellor,  the  bishop  of  London,  and 
other!*,  she  is  i^aid  to  have  replied  boldly  to  the  lord  mayor's 
quest!  >n, '  Whether  the  priests  cannot  make  the  body  of 
Christ  ?*  '  I  have  read  that  God  made  man ;  hut  that  man 
can  make  God,  I  never  yet  read.*  (Strype.  Memoriah^  L 
p.  3d 7.)  Yet  it  is  said  by  Burnet,  that  *  after  much  pains, 
she  set  her  hand  to  a  recantation,  by  which  she  acknow- 
ledgefl  that  the  natural  body  of  Christ  was  present  in  the 
sacrament  after  the  consecration,  whether  the  priest  were  a 
good  or  an  ill  man:  and  tliat,  whether  it  was  presently 
cim^umed  or  reserved  in  the  pix,  it  was  the  true  body  of 
Christ.*  {Hiet.  of  Rfformation^  B,  iii.)  Her  recantation, 
however,  was  not  satisfactory,  or  at  least  not  effectual,  for 
she  was  soon  apprehended  again,  examined  closely  as  to  her 
belief  and  doctrines,  and  committed  to  Newgate,  where  she 
was  again  strictly  questioned  as  to  what  ladies  at  coturt  had 
shown  her  favour  and  encouragement  Not  being  able  to 
extract  any  information  on  this  point,  she  was  placed  on  the 
rack  and  cruelly  tortured  in  the  sight,  and  as  Fox  says,  by 
the  hand,  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Wriothesly,  whose  eager- 
ness in  this  matter  is  ascribed  to  his  desire  to  gain  some 
ground  of  offenoe  against  the  Duchesi  of  Suff<^  the  Coun- 


tess of  Hertford,  or  some  other  ladies.  But  her  i«titiicit 
and  fortitude  could  not  be  shaken,  nor  does  it  appear  tliat 
she  had  any  disclosures  to  make.  She  was  burnt  Mnth  four 
others  at  the  stake  in  Smith  field,  July  16,  1546.  (Fox*t 
Martyrs  f  Burt>et's  Hielnry  qf  the  Reformation ) 

ASFCEYTON  or  ASKEATON.  a  smalltown  in  IreUnd, 
in  the  Conello  lower  barony,  in  the  county  of  Liment-k, 
about  twenty  miles  S.W.  by  W.  of  the  city  of  that  name. 
It  was  once  a  walled  town  of  some  importance;  and  liU 
the  Union,  it  sent  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament. 
It  lies  at  the  conflux  of  the  river  Deel  with  the  Snaniioii. 
The  population  m  1821  was  1239,  and  that  of  the  whole 
parish  3425.  The  chief  claim  of  Askevton  to  notice  is 
founded  on  the  remains  of  an  antient  castle  of  the  Eails  of 
Desmond ;  and  the  fine  ruins  of  an  abbev  adjacent  to  the 
castle,  first  occupied  by  the  conventual  Franciscans,  and 
then  by  the  Observantines.  There  are  two  fairs  in  ttie 
year.  Askeyton  is  a  vicarage  in  tbe  dioeese  ftf  Umerirk. 
(Arohdale*s  Afonaeticum  Hibermcum;  Seward's  T^'po- 
graphia  Hibemica.) 

ASKRIGG,  a  small  market- town  in  the  county  of  York. 
[See  YoRKSHiRK.] 

ASKOE,  one  of  the  numberless  isles  in  the  Bucker-flord, 
or  bight  of  Bucker,  which  lies  within  the  north-western  limits 
of  the  baihwick  of  Stavanger  and  province  of  Chnstiansand 
in  Norway.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  spring,  called  the  Spring 
of  St.  Agatha,  which  is  very  cold  in  summer,  and  has  never 
been  known  to  freeze  in  winter :  60^  27'  N.  lat 

There  is  a  Danish  island  likewise  of  this  name,  which 
lies  south  of  Famoe,  near  the  coast  of  2^aland,  and  is  inha- 
bited by  only  130  individuals.  54**  54'  N.  lat.,  11''  46' 
E.  long. 

ASMONiEANS  (Gens  Asamonaea,   CrKDlOT  ^yi 

WT^vn  or  cr^HDn  ^»crr  ^ja  or  d*njd;wi  nu 

domus  Hasamonaeorum).  The  Asmonaean  family  derived 
their  name,  accx)rding  to  Josephus  (Aniiq,  xii.  cap.  6),  fiom 
AsamonsBUS  (' Aeafiovaio^).  The  son  of  Asamonnus  was 
Svmeon  or  Simon,  whose  son  Johannes  was  tlie  fkther  of 
Mattathias,  the  father  of  the  Maccabees.  Tbe  name  Asa- 
monsBus,  or  Asmonseus,  had  probably,  like  other  Hebrew 
names,  a  significative  meaning ;  the  word  D^ilDtC^  (Chabs- 

manim)  occurs  only  once  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  Psalm 
Ixviii.  32.  It  there  means /a/  ones ;  that  is,  rich  noblemen, 
princes— grandees  who  keep  many  servants.  Hence  the 
designation  Asmoneans  implies  nobles  or  princes  emphati- 
cally so  called.  In  the  chronicles  of  Rabbi  Joseph  Ben 
Jehoshuang,  in  the  Tsemach  David  of  Rabbi  David  Gann,  and 
other  rabbinical  writers,  the  cardinals  are  called  D^JIDIOT- 
The  word  ^toC^f  fatness,  occurs  as  the  name  of  a  town  in 

the  tribe  of  Judah  (Jos.  xv.  274.    Chashmonah  H^t^, 

r   ;  - 

meaning  fatnese,  was  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Israelites  in 
the  Wilderness.     (Num.  xxxiii.29.) 

The  state  of  the  Jews,  while  subjected  to  tbe  Seleucid», 
er  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  has  been  compared  to  tliat  of  the 
modem  Greeks  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks.  The 
Jews,  like  the  modem  Greeks  before  their  last  revolution, 
had,  during  this  period,  no  political  existence.  Priests  were 
tbe  organ  of  every  interest.  The  high-priest  in  Jerusalem, 
as  well  as  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  were  the  head 9  of 
their  respective  nations. 

The  «iews  had  for  many  years  been  subject  to  the  arbi- 
trary rule  and  cruelty  of  the  Syrian  kinjrs,  when  Mat- 
tathias  and  his  five  heroic  sons,  John,  Simon,  Judas,  Elea- 
sar,  and  Jonathan,  commenced  their  victorious  resistance  to 
the  attempt  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  compel  the  Jews  to 
exchange  their  ancestral  monotheism  for  the  idolatry  of 
their  Syro-Macedonian  oporessors.  This  stiuggle  is  de- 
scribed in  tbe  books  of  the  Maccabees,  which  are  included 
among  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha.  It  is  also  detailtrd  in 
the  Antiquities  of  Josephus,  from  Book  xii.  cap. «»,  to  the 
end  of  Book  xvi.     [See  Maccabkks.] 

The  power  of  the  AsmonsDan  dynasty  lasted  from  the  year 
B.C.  166  to  B.C.  37  ;  but  tbe  family  survived  the  dynasty. 
It  arose  from  the  pious  heroism  of  the  Maccabees.  Their 
first  descendants  ruled  without  tbe  title  of  king,  but  with 
sovereign  power:  they  united  in  their  persons  the  func- 
tions of  the  high-priest,  the  chief  civil  magistrate,  and  the 
chief  commander  of  the  army.  Their  power  was  based  upon 
the  grateful  esteem  of  the  Jewish  nation,  which  they  had 
restored  to  independence.  The  later  Asmonaean  monarcbs 
adopted  the  title  of  king,  but  they  lost,  with  tb^  pious  virtiM 
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of  their  anceKtors,  tbQ  loye  of  the  nation/ a|id  fuh^uenilj, 
by  AimOy  discord,  the  kingdom  itself. 
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After  the  death  of  Mattathiai,  Judas,  at  the  head  of  those 
Jews  who  had  fled  into  the  wilderness,  made  war  (b.  c.  166) 
against  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  overcame  and  killed  Apollo- 
niqs  in  battle,  and  thus  became  chief  of  his  people.  The  next 
year  he  vanquished  I^ysias  and  Gorgias,  two  other  generals  of 
Antiochus ;  he  then  purified  the  temple  and  restored  the 
former  worship-  Antiochus,  having  heard  of  the  defeat  of  his 
troops,  swore  that  he  would  destroy  the  whole  nation.  As  he 
was  hastening  to  Jerusalem  he  died  miserably,  B.C.  164  or 
1 65.  Antiochus  Eupator,  his  son,  made  peace  with  the  Jews, 
hut  the  war  was  soon  renewed.  In  a  battle  against  him,  Elea- 
aar, one  of  the  younger  sons  of  Mattathias,  perceiving  an 
elephant  armed  with  royal  harness,  and  supposing  that  the 
king  was  upon  it,  ran  through  the  enemy*s  ranks,  crept 
under  the  elephant  and  slew  it  The  dyinjij^  elephant  fell 
upon  him  and  crushed  him  to  death.  Demetrius  Soter 
having  put  to  death  Antiochus,  usurped  hia  kingdom,  b.  o. 
162,  and  conferred  the  high-priesthood  on  Alcimus.  In  a 
battle  against  Bacchides,  one  of  the  generals  of  Demetrius, 
Judas  was  killed.  [See  Judas  Maccab^sus.]  Jonathan 
succeeded  his  brother,  and  after  some  years  of  commotion, 
iras  made  high-priest  b.  c.  153. 

Jonathan  entered  into  an  alliance,  B.C.  160,  with  the 
usurper,  Alexander  Balas.  who  pretended  to  be  the  son  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  against  Demetrius,  who  soon  fell  in 
battle.  Demetrius  Nicator,  the  eldest  son  of  Demetrius 
Soter,  hei^ame  king  of  Syria  by  the  death  of  Alexander,  b.c. 
146.  Trvphon,  who  wished  to  eive  the  crown  to  Antiochus, 
the  son  of  Alexander  Balas,  made  an  alliance  with  Jonathan ; 
but  >^ishing  to  usurp  the  kingdom,  and  fearing  that  Jona- 
than would  not  suffer  it,  he  killed  him  by  treachery.  [See 
Jonathan  Apphus.]  Simon,  B.C.  144,  shook  off  the  yoke  of 
the  kings  of  Syria,  and  took  tbe  city  of  Gaza  and  the  K)rtress 
of  Jerusalem.  He  made  an  alliance  with  Antiochus  Sidetes ; 
but  it  was  soon  after  broken,  and  Antiochus  sent  Cendebeua 
against  him.  Simon,  now  too  old  to  go  to  war,  resigned  the 
command  to  his  sons,  by  whom  Cendebeus  was  defeated. 
Ptolemy,  the  son-in-law  of  Simon,^  aspiring  to  reign  in  his 
stead,  invited  his  lather  and  brothers-in-law  to  a  feast,  at 
which  both  Simon  and  his  sons  were  assassinated,  b.c.  135. 
[See  Simon  Matthks.]  John  Hyrcanus,  the  third  son 
of  Simon,  not  being  with  him  when  he  was  murdered, 
Ptolemy  sent  to  Gazara,  in  which  place  he  was,  to  kill  him. 
John,  aware  of  his  design,  seized  his  emissaries  and  put 
them  to  death.  Ptolemy  now  called  Antiochus  Sidetes  to 
lis  assistance.  They  besieged  Jerusalem,  which  being 
Induced  to  a  state  of  famine,  John  was  obliged  to  capitulate. 
John  went  afterwards  with  Antiochus  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Parthians ;  and  for  his  exploits  against  the  Hyr- 
canians  was  sumamed  Hyrcanus.    [See  John  Hyrcanus.] 

Aristobulus,  the  son  of  Hyrcanus,  became  high-priest 
after  the  death  of  his  father.  Hyrcanus  bequeaUied  the 
sovereign  authority  to  his  wife,  but  Aristobulus  caused  her 
to  be  shut  up ;  and,  contrary  to  former  custom,  assumed 
both  the  diadem  and  regal  title,  b.c  106.  He  afterwarda 
undertook  an  expedition  against  the  Itureans,  whom  he  in 
a  great  measure  subdued*  and  introduced  among  them  the 


Eractice  of  t])^  JewU^  tfligionf    B^MM(  flltae)fe4  ^7  Obwm 
e  returned  to  Jerusalem,  leaving  nil  favourite   Vreth^ 
Antigonu^  to  ftnish  the  war.    Th^  wife  of  Aristobulus  tae|L 
advantage  of  the  i^bsenoe  of  Antigonua  to  weaken  hii  in- 
fluence with  his  brother;  and  she  endeavoured  to  e^te 
in  her  husband's  mind  Uie  belief  that  Antigonua  aought 
to  obtain  the  royal  dignity.    Antigonus,  having  bronght 
the  war  to  a  successful  close,  returned  to  celebrate  the  feaft 
of  tabernacles,  when  Aristobulus  summoned  Antigonus  Id 
his  presence.    The  approach  to  the  palace  was  by  a  aubter- 
raneous  passage.    In  this  Aristobulus  planted  g'uardt ,  with 
orders  to  despatdi  Antigonus  if  he  should  present  himself 
armed,  but  to  let  him  pass  if  unarmed.    The  wife  of  A  risUv 
hulus,  whodesiredtheruinof  Antigonus,  privately  informed 
him  that  the  king  wished  to  see  him  in  his  armour.  Antigoou% 
entertaining  no  misgivings,  came  armed,  and  was  murdeied 
on  the  spot.    The  remorse  of  Aristobulus  for  his  brother'i 
murder  aggravated  his  disoi€er,  and  he  died  at  tbe  olo%e  of 
the  first  year  of  his  reign.    Three  of  his  brothers  whom  hf 
had  kept  in  prison  were  set  at  liberty  on  his  death.     Thp 
eldest,  Alexander  Jannseus,  succeeded  him  in  the  royal 
title  and  office,  p.c.  105.     [See  Alkxanoxr  Ja-nnj^us.} 
Alexander  Jannseus  reigned  twenty-seven  years,  and  waf 
si^cceeded  by  his  wife  Alexandra,  bc.  79.    His  son  ^yrq%t 
nus  became  high-priest.     Alexandra  reigce<^  nine  >  e^rs^ 
Upon  her  death,  b.c.  70,  t)ie  government  devolved  upoi| 
Hyrcanus  II.,  a  prince  of  a  weak  character  and  inactive 
disposition.     His  brother  Aristobulus,  dreadin)^  \e&t   ibf 
influence  which  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees  possessed  over  tbe 
mind  of  Hyrcanus  should  impair  the  royal  authority,  gain^ 
to  his  interest  the  commanders  of  the  fortresses.  an(l  having 
caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king,  marched  to  Jerusa^ 
lem.    Hyrcanus  reluctantly  went  out  to  meet  him.    In  tbf 
midst  of  the  ensuing  battle,  being  abandoned  by  hia  %l4i 
diers,  he  threw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  his  hrotheii, 
who  granted  him  permission  to  retain  the  office  of  higbf 
priest,  and  allotted  him  an  ample  revenue.      Hyrcaiiuf 
consented    to   resign  the  regal  dignity,  but    after  som^ 
time,  being  assisted  by  Aretas,  king   of  Arabia,  he  at- 
tempted to  resume  his  former  rank.     Aretas   besie^oil 
Jerusalem,  and  Aristobulus  was  reduced  to  great  straits ;  bu( 
having  gained  to  his  party  Scaurus,  one  of  tbe  UeutenanVt 
of  Pompey,  Aret^  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  and  V^ 
return  to  defend  his  own  domlmons.     Thus  commence^l 
the  Roman  power  in  Judsea.     The  authority  of  Aristo* 
hulus  had  net  vet  been  sanctioDcd  by  the  Romans ;   and 
on  the  appeal  of  Hyrcanus,  Pompey,  having  heLjrd  the  argu-. 
ments  of  both  jjartiea,  decided  in  favour  of  H)  re  an  us,  whom 
he  reinstated  m  the  0:o\ernment  under  Rk^mau  prulecUoBU 
Aristobulus   upon    this  &hut   bim&elf  up  m    Jerusalem. 
Pompey  besieged  the  city  during  three  months;  and  too^ 
it  at  last  by  fixing  his  en^nes^  on  the  SalbatU.    Tbe  Jewf 
would  not  violate  the  sanctity  of  ibatduy   -^    ^fensive  war* 
fare,  although  tbey  ^nere  rciidy  to  re{iel  a:  Pompef 

accordingly  issued  strict  orderi«  that  n*ji.....^  having  llif 
semblanpe  of  attack  should  he  bujfered  lo  occur,  in  oidei 
that  the  Jews  might  have  no  pretext  for  disturbing  bis  pre- 

Earations.  Pomney  carried  Aristobulus  to  Rome,  and  osade 
im  appear  in  tno  triumphal  procession  which  celebrated, 
among  other  victories,  the  Jewish  conquest  Aristobulus 
found  means  to  escape  from  Rome,  and  returning  to  J  udiei^ 
excited  fresh  commotion.  Gabinius,  the  Roman  generai 
took  him  prisoner,  and  sent  him  a  second  time  to  Rome. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  war  between  Pomney  and  C«sar^ 
the  latter  sent  Aristobulus  to  Judssa  to  proclaim  peaoe  with 
that  oountry  on  the  part  of  Cmsar.  He  was  poisoned 
shortly  after  by  the  partisans  of  Pompey. 

The  government  of  Hyrcanus  was  disturbed  by  oontinua) 
commotions,  which  he  had  not  the  ability  to  prevent  Csmsv 
gave  him  many  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  allowed  hun 
to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Jerusalem ;  but  Hymanut  denvoil 
little  advantajTO  from  these  ooncessions,  ss  his  minister 
Antipater,  the  Idumean,  wrested  from  him  all  bat  the  Basae 
of  ruler.  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  to  reveng% 
the  death  of  his  lather,  procured  the  assistance  of  the  Par* 
thians ;  coming  to  Jerusalem  with  an  army  he  took  Hyr« 
canus  prisoner,  and,  in  order  to  disable  him  for  exercising 
the  sacerdotal  functions,  cut  off  his  ears.  The  kins  of 
Parthia  treated  Hyrcanus  with  humanity,  and  sent  bim 
back  to  Jerusalem,  after  Herod  had  inviteii  mm  to  retura. 
Herod,  the  son  of  Antipater  the  Idnmean,  being  infi)nned 
that  Hyrcanus  maintained  a  correspondence  with  tbe  chisf 
of  the  Arabs,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  b.o.  9^  el 
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ih«  kf^  6f  eighty.  On  tbd  de^th  of  Hyt6atlul»  Anti^nui 
fcecaihe  king ;  but  being  aoon  after  besieged  by  M.  Antbiiy, 
it  tke  expiration  of  three  years  fh)ni  the  commencietnent 
of  his  reign,  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  Romans,  b.c.  37, 
to  make  way  for  Herod.  Herod  had  ihgratiated  himself 
fto  much  with  Julius  Csesar.M.  Antony,  ahd  the  Romans  in 

Sftieral,  that  with  their  assistah^e  he  was  enabled  to  supplant 
0  Asmotiseans,  atid  to  commence  a  new  dynasty  A.d.  37. 
To  eonftrm  his  authority,  he  ilidrried  Mariamnft,  ffl-and- 
daughter  of  Hyrcanus  11.  and  made  hfer  btother  Arist(J- 
bulus  III.  high-priest,  reserving  td  himself  the  regal  poW^fi 
but  fitiding  that  Aristobulus  retahiisd  many  partisans,  he 
eaused  him  to  be  drowned  B.d.  35.  It  is  worthy  bf  i^etaatk. 
that  the  historian  Josephus  Was  descended  from  the  Asmb- 
iiftian  family. 

Mariamne,  who  was  distinguished  bV  her  beauty  and 
talents,  was  murdered  by  order  of  Herod  on  an  unfounded 
aVispicion  of  conspiracy  and  adultery.  Her  sons  were  also 
^ut  to  death  on  a  eharge  of  rebellious  designs.  But  the 
Asmonsean  family  did  not  end  entirely  with  their  power. 
for  we  read  in  the  commencement  of  the  auto-biography  oi 
Fl.  Joseph  us,  *  By  my  mother  I  am  of  the  royal  olciod ; 
for  the  children  of  Asamonceus,  from  whom  that  family  was 
derived,  had  both  the  office  of  the  high-priesthood  and  the 
aignity  bf  a  king  for  a  long  time  together.  1  will  aecord- 
ihgly  set  down  m v  nrogenitors  in  order.  My  grandfathera 
fiither  was  named  Simon,  with  the  addition  of  Psellus :  he 
JVed  at  the  same  time  with  that  son  of  Simon  the  high- 
]>rie8t»  who  first  of  all  the  high-priests  was  named  Hyr- 
canus. This  Simon  Psellus  luid  nine  sons :  one  of  which 
was  Matthias,  called  Ephlias :  he  married  uie  daughter  of 
Jonathan  the  high-priest,  which  Jonathan  was  the  first  of 
the  sons  of  Asamonsus,  who  was  high-priest,  and  was  the 
brother  of  Simon  the  high-priest  also.  This  Matthias  haa 
a  son,  called  Matthias  Curtus,  who  was  born  in  the  first  year 

3f  the  government  of  Hyrcanus:  hid  sons  name  was 
oseph,  born  in  the  ninth  year  of  we  reign  of  Alexandra:, 
his  son  Matthias  was  bbrn  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Archelaus ;  and  I  was  bom  to  Matthias  in  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  Caius  Csesar.  1  have  three  sons ;  Hyrcanus, 
the  eldest,  was  born  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reian  of  Ves- 
pasian, Justin  in  the  serenth,  and  Agrippa.  in  the  ninth/ 
These  are  the  last  traces  of  the  Asmonssan  family. 

The  best  sources  of  information  coneeming  the  Asmonsean 
dynasty  are  contained  in  TheFitf^  Boofu  qf  the  Maccabf'eSt 
with  rfote*  and  Iliustratiwu^  by  Henry  Cotton,  D.  C.  L., 
Archdeacon  of  Cashel,  Oxford,  1832.  Two  of  these  books 
belong  to  the  Apocrypha,  which  are  frequently  annexed  to 
the  Old  Testament,  See  JoMphusi  AfUiq,  xii.  6— xvi. 
end. ;  Comp.  P^^J  O  H9^V  ed.  Breithaupt,  books  iii. 
and  iv.,  ed.  Munster,  from  the  commencement  i  Frane. 
Perez.  Bayer,  (U  Numit  Hebrmo-Samaritaniii  ValentiSB» 
1781,  p.  181,  fol.;  Frane.  Pere2ii  Baver,  Vindida  Numo- 
mm  ti^brao-Samaritanorum^  179O4  fel;  Esechielis  Span^ 
heimii  Dissertations  de  Prasimniia  et  Uiu  NUmimnth 
turn,  Lond.  1706.  vol.  i.  p.  61,  &c. ;  Doctrina  Ntmiorum  Ve- 
tenan  conscripta  a  Josepho  Eckhel,  pars  i.  vol.  iii,  pp.  44 1 — 
481  ;  Annates  Regum  et  Return  SynV»  Numis  Veteribus 
itlustrati  ab  Erasmo  Froelich,  Prolegomena,  vp.  74 — 91 ; 
Description  de  MSdailles  Jnti^u$$i  par  T.  £.  Mionnet. 
tome  V.  pp.  555  — 564. 

In  the  British  Museum  tbdre  H  a  nutnber  of  Asmonean 
emna,  from  which  the  followiag  dtawinga  are  taken. 


exnre^sed  in  thd  usUal  squate  character,  f|}^l&=Stliiiheofi ; 

bTtm^  nnr6=to  the  Uberty  of  Jerusalem. 

On  the  smallef  coin,  which  is  of  brass,  we  read— > 
X\%  mrr = liberty  of  Zion;    U^rW  />Jttf= second  year. 

ASP  (Vipera  Haie,  Daudin),  a  species  of  noxious  ser* 
pent,  celebrated  as  the  instrument  of  death  which  Cleopatra 
IS  said  to  have  selected  to  terminate  at  once  her  amours  and 
her  existence.  The  asp  (<&9iric)  is  often  mentioned  br*th  hf 
Greek  and  Roman  writers;  and  from  the  discrepancies 
which  are  observable  in  the  accounts  given  by  different  au- 
thors, it  seems  probable  that  two  or  three  different  species  ef 
poisonous  serpents  were  known  to  the  antients  under  thii 
common  name.  From  various  circumstances,  however,  and 
particularly  from  the  description  of  Pliny  {Nat,  Hiit.  lib.  viii. 
cap.  as.),  it  is  evident  that  the  most  common  and  eelebrated 
is  the  species  to  which  the  modem  Arabs  give  the  name  el 
ElHaje^  or  H(ye  Nsaeher*  This  animal  measures  from  three 


tBMM.    BrflMi  llMmift.1 

Tbt  leg«ndi  of  the  larger  ooiii,,which  it  «f  lilTir,  an,  if 


to  five  feet  in  length :.  it  is  of  a  dark  grean  oolonr,  marked 
obliquely  with  bands  of  browii ;  the  scales  of  the  neCk, 
baek,  and  upper  surface  of  the  tail  are  slightly  oa- 
rinated,  and  the  tail  is  about  one-fourth  part  the  length 
of  the  whole  body.  The  haje  is  oleeelv  allied  to  the 
cobra  eapello,  or  speetaeled  snake  of  India,  the  chief 
apparent  differeiice  being  its  want  of  the  singnlar  yel** 
low  mark  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  from  which  the 
latter  species  derives  its  nalne.  In  other  respects  these 
two  serpents  are  nearly  of  the  same  site ;  they  are  equally 
venomous,  and  both  have  the  power  of  swelling  out  the 
neck  when  irritated,  and  raising  themselves  upright  upon 
their  tails  to  dart  by  a  single  £)und  apon  their  enemies. 
TbMe  habits  render  it  probable  that  the  puff-adder  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  so  called  fixmi  its  custom  of  pufiing 
oat  or  distending  the  neck  and  throat  when  disturbed  or 
povoked,  is  no  other  than  the  hige  or  asp  of  Egypt,  or  at 
least  a  very  ek>8ely  allied  species ;  but  the  two  animals  have 
never  been  properly  compared,  and  till  this  is  done  the* 
question  of  their  speciflo  difeienoe  or  identity  mnat  remain 
undetermined. 

The  poison  of  the  asp  is  of  the  meet  deadly  nature.  Pliny, 
in  the  passage  above  referred  to,  gives  the  following  tcooe nt 
of  this  celebrated  serpent : — *  Tm  neck  of  the  asp  is  capable 
of  distension,  and  the  only  remedy  against  its  bite  is  the 
tttimedicte  amputation  ef  the  wounded  part  This  animal, 
eiherwtse  so  much  to  be  dreaded,  has  a  sentiment,  or  rather 
*  kind  of  affection,  tmly  wonderful.  li  never  lives  alone, 
the  male  and  female  ¥emg  eoBStaivtly  Ifbmd  together,  and 
if  one  happens  to !»  kftle{  the  ether  seeke  with  the  uunost 
Ibry  to  avenge  iu  death.  It  knows  and  selects  the  destroyer 
fh>m  among  crowds ;  it  follows  him  to  great  distances,  sur- 
mounts every  obstacle,  and  can  only  be  deprived  of  its  re- 
venge by  the  most  epfedy  tight,  or  the  intervention  o/some 
rapid  river.  It  is  dimcidt  to  say  whether  Nanure  has  been . 
more  prodigal  of  evils  or  remedies.    For  instance^  she  has 
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baiitowed  upon  tbif  reptile,  so  terrible  from  tbe  deidly 
eifects  of  iU  poison,  so  indifferent  a  vision,  ito  eyes  being 
placed  on  tbe  sides  of  the  head  so  as  to  prevent  it  from 
seeing  straight  before  it,  that  it  is  frequently  trodden  under 
loot  before  it  is  aware  of  iU  danger/  Forshoel.  a  Swedish 
naturalist,  who  has  written  on  the  animals  of  Egypt,  informs 
us  that  the  jufrglers  of  Grand  Cairo  have  the  art  of  taming 
the  haje,  as  those  of  India  do  the  cobra  capello,  and  teach- 
ing it  to  dance  for  the  amusement  of  the  populace ;  taking 
care,  however,  to  deprive  it  of  its  poison  fangs,  though  even 
then  they  avoid  its  bite  when  irritated.  The  habit  which 
this  serpent  has  of  erecting  itself  when  approached,  made 
the  antient  Egyptians  imagine  that  it  guarded  the  places 
which  it  inhabited.  They  made  it  the  emblem  of  the  di- 
vinity whom  they  supposed  to  protect  the  world;  and 
aorordingly  they  have  represented  it  on  their  temples 
sculptured  on  each  side  of  a  globe. 

ASPA'RAGI.    [See  Asphodklb*.] 

ASFA'RAGUS,  a  genus  of  monocotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  a9phf>deleit.  It  is  easily 
recognizdi  by  its  very  narrow  leaves,  which  drop  off  the 
branching  stem  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  wither,  by  its  small 
greenish-white  or  yellowish  re^larly -formed  flowers,  and  by 
Its  seeds  being  enclosed  in  a  pulpy  fruit. 

Unlike  the  principal  part  of  monocotyledonous  plants, 
and  especially  of  those  which  belong  to  asphodelett^  the  stems 
of  the  different  species  of  asparagus  branch  like  those  of 
dicotyloduns,  and  even  become  hard  and  woody ;  some  of 
them'  twine  and  scramble  over  other  shrubs,  and  certain 
species  even  hook  themselves  to  their  supporters  by  means 
of  their  stiff  and  spiny  branches  which  are  stunted  and 
destitute  of  leaves. 

The  species  are  natives  of  the  temperate  and  tropical 
regions  of  the  old  world,  but  they  are  not  found  wild  in 
either  North  or  South  America.  The  most  remarkable  one 
is  the  common  cultivated  asparagus  which  is  found  in  sandy 
and  maritime  places  in  most  parts  of  the  middle  and  south 
of  Bunipe  the  Crimea,  and  also  of  Siberia  and  Japan.  It 
is  too  well-known  a  plant  to  require  description,  and  we  shall 
therefore  occupy  ourselves  exclusively  with  the  method  of 
cultivating  it  'or  its  succulent  and  agreeable  heads. 

An  asparagus  plant  consists  of  a  cluster  of  fleshy  roots 
connect^  by  the  stem,  where  a  quantity  of  buds  are  formed, 
from  which  branches  are  yearly  emitted.  The  heads  are 
those  branches  in  a  young  and  tender  state;  their  Quality 
depends  wholly  upon  their  size  and  rapid  growth.  These 
are  the  simplest  considerations  that  are  involved  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  asparagus ;  the  question  is  how  the  largest  size 
and  the  most  rapid  growth  are  to  be  attained. 

Seeing  what  the  natural  situation  of  the  asnaragus  nlant 
is  when  wild,  it  will  be  obvious  that  it  should  have  a  light 
toil  which  offers  little  resistance  either  to  the  emission  of  its 
roots  or  the  protrusion  of  its  stems ;  the  soil  should  also  be 
capable  of  both  recei\*ing  and  parting  with  water  readily. 
Accordingly  gardeners  take  .care  that  all  stiff  loam,  or 
stones,  or  solid  masses  of  earth  are  separated  from  the  soil 
of  tlieir  asparagus  beds,  and  that  they  are  completely  drained 
by  having  trenches  2§  feet  deep  cut  between  the  beds. 

To  gi%'e  vigour  to  the  shoots,  manure  is  added  in  as  great 
a  quantity  as  the  cultivator  can  afford  to  apply  it;  when  the 
seed  is  sown,  or  the  young  plants  finally  placed  in  the  situa- 
tion in  which  they  are  to  produce  a  crop,  an  abundant  sup- 
ily  of  decayed  manure,  or  of  bones,  or  of  parings  of  horses* 
loofs,  is  buried  below  them ;  and  they  are  also  annually  top- 
dressed  with  finely  pulverized  manure,  when  the  beds  are 
arranged  in  the  winter.  Attention  beiiig  paid  to  these  cir- 
cumstances, asparagus  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  all  vegetables 
to  cultivate ;  but  no  art  or  skill  will  produce  precisely  the 
soil  which  is  most  favourable  for  its  growth.  This  exists 
naturally  in  some  places  in  the  fittest  of  all  possible  states, 
and  it  is  there  onlv  that  it  is  to  be  obtained  m  ita  greatest 

Crrfection ;  as  in  the  rich  alluvial  soil  of  Battersea,  Mort* 
ke,  and  other  places  round  London :  in  some  of  these  vil- 
lages it  is  produced  of  such  extraordinary  size  that  )10 
hMds  in  a  state  fit  for  the  kitchen  have  been  known  to 
weigh  more  than  32  lbs.  There  are  those  who  think  that 
this  gigantic  asparagus  is  a  peculiar  variety ;  but  it  is  ascer- 
tained that,  on  being  remciv«»d  into  less  favourable  soils,  it 
ffradually  loaet  its  vigour  and  degeneftites  into  the  common 

Tbe  most  convenient  breadth  for  asparagus  beds  has 
been  (bund  by  experience  to  be  4^  feet,  and  the  least  depth 
fiir  the  intiniiidiate  trenches  2  fret    The  beds  are  either 


planted  with  leedlmgf  one  year  or  two  years  o1d»  buried 
aix  inches  beneath  the  surface,  and  standing  aUmt  a  foot 
apart,  or  sown  at  once  and  the  seedHngs  afterwarda  thinned 
to  such  a  distance ;  the  latter  method  is  the  most  simple 
and  the  most  effectual. 

In  this  country  it  is  frequently  forced,  but  seldom  with 
much  success ;  the  heads  beting  usuallv  small  and  stringr, 
without  sufllcient  succulence.  For  this  purpose  an  aspa- 
ragus bed  is  dug  up,  and  the  plants  transferred  is  a  pUire 
heated  with  dung,  where  thejf  come  up  in  a  fortni^tiC  or 
three  weeks ;  but  as  the  roots  are  always  much  injured  by 
the  operation  of  transplanting,  the  little  success  that  attendb 
this  method  is  easily  accounted  for.  In  many  parts  uf 
the  north  of  Europe,  especially  about  Riga,  a  far  better 
mode  is  adopted.  The  forcing  takes  place  in  the  asptiragus 
beds  themselves  without  disturbing  tne  roots ;  the  trenches 
are  filled  with  hot  dung,  and  the  Ssds  are  covered  with  the 
same  material  about  six  inches  deep ;  if  tlie  weather  is  very 
severe,  the  beds  are  also  covered  with  firames  but  thi^  is 
rarely  necessary  in  England.  Treated  thus,  asparagus  is 
as  fine  as  if  it  waited  till  May  to  make  its  appearance.  But 
when  this  method  is  practised  the  heads  cannot  be  cut  down 
at  the  natural  time  in  the  same  season.  In  order  to  recover 
from  the  effect  of  forcin^r,  they  must  be  allowed  to  ismw 
as  freely  as  possible  during  all  the  succeeding  summer,  so 
that  they  may  form  a  new  supply  of  food  tor  the  supnorC  of 
the  heads  the  succeeding  spring.  Where  it  \h  wished  to 
have  exceedingly  large  heads  of  forced  asnara^s,  piei^ea  of 
bamboo,  or  any  other  hollow  tubes,  shoula  be  put  over  t\ie 
shoots  when  they  first  make  their  apnearance.  The  latter 
will  thus  acquire  a  length  of  as  much  as  eighteen  inches 
without  losing  their  tenderness. 

ASPA'SIA.  As  the  select  companion  and  adviser  of 
Pericles,  and  the  associate,  and,  according  to  Plato,  the  in- 
structress, of  Socrates,  this  person  claims  a  degree  of  notice 
to  which  she  would  perhaps  not  otherwise  oe  entitled. 

Aspasia  was  a  native  of  Miletus,  and  the  daughter  of 
Axiochus.  Of  her  early  Ufe  we  find  no  notice.  Slie 
gained  entire  possession  of  the  affections  of  Pericles,  who 
divorced  his  .first  wife  with  her  own  consent,  acrordin/r  to 
Plutarch,  in  order  to  marry  Aspasia.  We  are  tuld  little  of 
her  beauty ;  much  of  her  mental  powers  and  cultivation. 
Plutarch  says  that  Plaricles  resorted  to  her  *  because  she  was 
a  wise  woman,  and  had  ^reat  understanding  in  matters  uf 
government  ;*  and  that,  in  spite  of  her  mode  of  life,  tha 
Athenians  who  frequented  her  society  used  to  carry  their 
wives  with  tiiem  to  hear  her  talk.  8oerafes  sometimes 
visited  her  in  company  with  his  friends.  (SeeXen  Mem.  11. 
Ti.  .36 ;  and  the  MenexenuM  of  Plato  )  The  Menexeiius  is 
written  to  introduce  a  funeral  oration  ascribed  to  Aspasia, 
though  the  conclusion  of  the  dialogue  seems  to  intimate 
that  the  author  did  not  mean  that  ascription  to  be  implicitly 
believed.  Socrates,  however,  as  one  of  the  speakers  in 
the  dialogue,  gives  Aspasia  the  high  praise  of  *hanng 
made  many  ^od  orators,  and  one  emment  over  ali  the 
Greeks,  Perictes,  the  son  of  Xanthippus.* 


t 


ACRACIA 

On  this  and  similar  authority  we  learn  that  Pericles  wes 
indebted  to  Aspasia  for  much  of  that  mental  cultivation 
in  which  he  excelled  all  men  of  his  age.  Her  moral  in* 
fluence,  if  the  scandalous  chronicles  of  antiquity  be  tm^ 
was  less  benefidmL    Sbeisaoeoaedof  hATingledtbt  Aibe- 
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niaiiB,  by  her  influence  with  Perieles,  into  two  wan.  One 
of  these  was  the  Samian  war,  b.c.  440 ;  an  int^erenoe 
in  behalf  of  Miletus,  the  birth>place  of  Aspasia,  to  secure 
to  it  the  possession  of  Priene,  contested  by  Samos.  Thu- 
ovdides,  in  his  brief  account  (1. 116),  gives  no  hint  that 
the  Athenian  leader  was  guided  by  any  such  corrupt  in- 
fluence :  he  merely  savs  that  the  ifilesians,  bang  worsted, 
came  to  Athens,  and  accused  the  Samians;  their  com- 
plaints being  assisted  by  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Athenians  to  render  the  Samian  government  more  demo- 
cratical.  Aristophanes  charges  Pericles  with  having  in- 
volved the  country  in  a  quarrel  with  M^ara,  by  a  non4n- 
tercourse  act,  in  revenge  for  the  forcible  abduction  by  some 
Meganans  of  two  young  attendants  upon  Aspasia.  (See 
Acham.  523,  ed.  Kust)  Other  comic  writers,  among  whom 
Plutarch  names  Cratinus,  were  not  slow  in  tal&g  ad- 
vantage of  her  real  or  supposed  influence,  and  call^  her 
the  new  Omphale,  Deianeira,  Juno,  with  epithets  of  no  civil 
nature  appended  thereto.  Hermippus,  the  comedian,  pro- 
secuted her  on  the  more  grave  charge  of  not  believing  in  the 
gods,  and  besides,  of  being  instrumental  in  debauching  free 
women  to  gratify  the  lust  of  Pericles.  (See  also  Plutarch*s 
Pericles,  c.  24.)  We  are  told  on  the  same  authority 
(that  of  Plutarch),  that  nothing  but  the  personal  exer- 
tions, the  tears,  and  entreaties  of  Pericles  procured  her 
acquittal.  These  stories,  however  unfavourable  alike  to  Pe- 
ricles and  Aspasia,  depend  on  the  authority  of  late  writers, 
as  Plutarch  and  Athenseus :  contemporary  writers  contain 
no  hint  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  comic  writers, 
whose  trade  was  scandal.  We  have  no  notice  of  Aspasia*s 
adventures  after  the  death  of  her  lover  and  patron,  except 
that  she  transferred  her  affections  to  Lysicles,  a  man  of 
low  origin  and  vulgar  mind,  who,  however,  by  her  instruc- 
tions, according  to  Plutarch,  became  after  the  death  of 
Pericles  fbr  a  time  the  popular  leader  in  Athens.  (See 
Pluterch's  Pericles,  c.  24,  30,  32 ;  and  Bayle.) 

ASPECT,  an  astronomical  term,  now  entirely  disused, 
applied  to  the  various  positions  of  the  planets  with  respect 
to  one  another,  as  seen  from  the  earth.  The  terms  con- 
junction and  oppoeition  are  the  onlv  two  out  of  five  names 
of  aspects  whicn  have  been  retained ;  the  remainder  being 
called  sextile,  quartUe,  and  trine.  At  cornunciion  two 
planets  have  the  same  longitude ;  when  sixty  degrees  apart, 
the  aspect  is  sextile;  when  ninety,  quartile;  when  120, 
trine;  when  180  degrees  apart,  or  opposite,  thev  are  in  op- 
position.   The  following  are  the  characters  which  are  used. 

Nun*  of  Aspect.  Chftracter.  Diff.  of  Longiitide. 

Conjunction  6  ^ 

Sextile  *  60*> 

Quartile  D  90° 

Trine  A  120° 

Opposition  8  180° 

ASPEN.    [See  Populus.] 

ASPER,  or  AS  PRE,  a  small  Turkish  coin,  and  money 
of  account.  As  a  coin  it  is  worth  something  more  than  an 
English  halfpenny.  The  only  impression  it  hears  is  that  of 
the  Prince's  name  under  whom  it  was  struck.  Three  aspers 
make  a  medina.  The  pay  of  the  Janissaries,  when  they 
existed,  was  from  two  to  twelve  as^iers  per  diem. 

Kelly,  in  his  Universal  Cambist,  informs  us,  that  at 
Aleppo  and  the  seaport  of  Scandaroon,  at  Cairo,  and  at 
Patras  in  the  Morea,  accounts  are  kept  in  piastres  of  80 
aspers :  at  Algiers,  in  saimes  or  doubles  of  50  aspers :  at 
Constantinople,  in  piastres,  sometimes  divided  into  80  and 
sometimes  into  100  parts,  called  aspers  or  minas:  at  Sa- 
lonica,  in  piastres  of  120  aspers :  at  Tripoli,  in  piastres  of  52 
aspers :  at  Smyrna,  the  general  division  of  the  piastre  is 
into  aspers,  the  number  of  which  varies :  thus  the  English 
and  Swedes  divide  the  ]^astre  into  80  aspers ;  the  Dutch, 
French,  and  Venetians,  mto  100  aspers;  and  the  Turks, 
Greeks,  Persians,^  and  Armenians,  into  120  aspers.  (See 
the  Univ.  Cambist,  vol.  i.  pp.  4.  5.  72.  276,  307,  317.) 

ASPERGILLUM  (in  Zoology),  a  ^enus  of  the  fa- 
mily Tubicol^es  (Lamarck),  furnished  with  a  bivalve  shell 
incrust^,  as  it  were,  in  a  tubular  testaceous  sheath.  This 
tubular  sheath  gradually  lessens  in  diameter  to  the  aper- 
ture which  is  farthest  from  the  incorporated  bivalve.  The 
end  nearest  to  the  bivalve  is  dilated  into  a  concave  disk, 
with  a  central  fissure,  and  perfbrated  with  minute  but  raised 
boles.  The  disk  is  bordered  \j  a  tubular  frill.  There  are 
but  few  species ;  and  of  these,  Atpergillum  Javanum,  known 
to  collectors  as  *  The  Watering-pot**  is  the  most  common. 
ASPERN,  QREATi  it  viUa^  in  the  province  of  Lower 


Austria,  sitaated  on  an  arm  of  the  Danube,  nearly  opposite 
to  Vienna,  hut  a  Uttie  to  the  oast  of  it,  and  containing  about 
900  inhabitants.  It  is  celebrated  for  one  of  the  severest 
contests  which  occurred  between  France  and  Austria,  in 
the  short,  though,  for  the  latter  of  those  powers,  disastrous 
campaign  of  1809.  On  the  12th  of  May  in  that  year.  Na- 
poleon had  made  himself  master  of  the  Austrian  capital^ 
and  the  Archduke  Charles  had,  subsequently  to  his  repulse 
at  Eckmiihl,  taken  up  a  position  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Danube,  close  upon  Vienna.  Napoleon  was  not  Ions  in 
possessing  himself  of  two  islands  in  that  river,  by  which 
he  threw  his  forces  across  it ;  and,  on  the  21st  of  May,  of- 
fered his  adversary  batde  fh}m  the  position  he  had  taken  up 
at  the  villages  of  Aspem,  Esslinffen,  and  Engersdorf.  In 
this  position  he  was  attacked  with  so  much  udour  by  the 
Archduke*s  forces,  that  both  Aspem-  and  Engersdorf  were 
carried  before  nightfall.  Aspem  itself,  which  has  since 
been  rebuilt,  was  converted  into  a  heap  of  ruins,  after  en- 
during thirteen  successive  assaults.  Esslingen  and  the  en- 
trenched island  of  Lobau  however  remains  in  the  hands 
of  the  French ;  but  the  Archduke,  having  employed  the  next 
night  in  destroying  the  bridge  of  communication  between  the 
island  and  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  renewed  his  attack 
upon  Esslingen  the  ensuing  morning,  and  ultimately  drove 
Creneral  Massena  and  his  broken  troops  back  upon  the 
island.  The  obstinate  gallantry  with  which  the  field  was 
contested  may  be  inferred  from  the  loss  of  the  French, 
which  amounted  to  30,000,  or,  according  to  the  Austrian 
accounts,  41,000  men,  in  killed  and  wounded ;  not  more 
than  3500  prisoners  and  but  three  pieces  of  cannon  re- 
mained as  trophies  to  the  victors.  A  pyramid  was  erected 
by  the  Austrian s  with  the  3000  French  cuirasses  which 
they  collected  on  the  spot  Marshal  Lannes,  with  C^nerals 
D'Espagne,  St.  Hilaire,  and  Albuquerque,  fell  during  this 
two  days*  stmggle ;  and  Massena,  Bessidres,  and  many 
other  generals,  were  wounded.  Never  was  victory,  however, 
by  the  sacrifice  at  which  it  was  purchased  and  the  excess  of 
confidence  which  it  created,  more  fitttal  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
conquerors.  The  battle  of  Wagram,  fought  on  the  5th  and 
6th  of  July  following,  fdaoed  Napoleon  in  a  situation  to  dic- 
tate the  most  humUiatin^  terms  to  ^e  Austrian  sovereign 
at  Schonbrann  ;  the  cession  of  one-third  of  his  dominions 
and  the  loss  of  upwards  of  eight  millions  of  subjects  were 
the  price  which  he  paid  for  a  peace  with  the  conqueror. 

ASPHALTITES,  LACUS.    [See  D«ad  Sea.] 

ASPHALTUM,  (a  Greek  word,  ^<r^roc,  of  unknown 
et)'mology,)  frequentlv  known  by  the  name  of  slaggy  or 
compact  mineral  pitch,  is  one  of  the  varieties  of  bitumen, 
arising  firom  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter.  (See 
Naphtha..)  It  occurs  massive,  of  a  dark  brown  or  black 
colour,  with  a  conchoidal  fracture,  and  a  resinous  lustre. 
It  is  opaque,  and  exceedingly  brittle  at  a  low  temperature, 
but  softens  and  fuses  by  the  application  of  heat ;  in  density 
it  varies  firom  that  of  water  to  1 '  6.  It  may  be  recognized 
by  the  following  characters :  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohd,  but 
soluble  in  about  five  times  its  weight  of  naphtha,  with  which 
it  forms  a  good  and  useful  varnish ;  its  combustion  is 
rapid  and  brilliant  ^ith  the  production  of  the  bituminous 
odour. 

It  i&  found  in  most  countries,  but  most  abundantly  on  the 
shores,  or  floating  on  the  surface,  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  at  Hit 
above  Babylon,  on  the  Euphrates ;  near  the  Tigris :  in  Tri- 
nidad in  the  West  Indies  it  fills  a  basin  of  three  miles  in 
circumference  and  of  unknown  depth.  There  is  a  pitch- 
spring  in  Zante,  which  we  know  to  have  been  at  work  for 
above  2000  years.  (See  Herod,  iv.  195.)  It  is  also  found  in 
limestone  at  Bleiberg  in  Carinihia ;  in.beds  of  sandstone  in 
Albania,  and  in  veins  in  the  Hartz  in  (Germany  ;  in  Derby- 
shire, Shropshire,  and  several  other  places.  It  is  the  prin- 
cipal colouring  matter  of  the  dark  indurated  marl,  or  snale, 
which  is  found  in  coal  districts. 

ASPHODE'LEiE,  or  the  asphodel  tribe,  are  monoco- 
tyledonous  plants,  which  form  a  very  natural  assemblage, 
for  the  most  part  easily  recognized,  although  in  certain 
species  and  genera  it  approacnes  other  orders  so  closely 
as  to  be  distinguished  onlv  with  great  difficulty.  They 
all  have  regular  flowers  with  three  sepals,  and  three  petals 
of  nearly  eanal  size  and  colour,  six  (very  seldom  three) 
stamens,  ana  a  superior  three-celled  ovary,  with  only  one 
style.  Their  fhiit  is  either  dry  or  succulent;  and  their 
seeds  have  a  brittle  coat 

AspkiodeleflB  are  known  ftom  jtmeea^  or  the  rush  tribe»  by 
thffir  larger  and  more  cokrared  flowers, and]^  the  hardneai 
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of  the  coat  of  their  teedt ;  from  KKaoiaf.w  the  bly  tribe,  by 
^e  emallneiis  of  their  tlowera,  and  the  latter  character;  and 
from  melanthacea,  or  the  colohicum  tribe,  by  their  aingle 
jtyle,  and  by  their  anthers  being  turned  towards  the  ovary. 
They  may  be  formed  into  two  »ubdivi*ions.      ^ .  ,     , 

The  fiiit,  or  the  alliaceous  subdivision,  m  which  there  is 
no  true  stem,  and  which  consists  entirely  of  bulbous  species ; 
the  roots  being  emitted  and  perishing  annually,  ^o  tms 
belong  the  onion,  garlic,  and  their  allies,  together  with  the 
hyacinth,  squill,  and  star  of  Bethlehem  {ormthogalum). 
A  ffreat  quantity  of  species  are  favountes  With  the  horticul- 
turist, on  account  of  their  early  appearance  in  the  spnng 
and  their  easy  cultivation. 


A.  ramonti,  of  many  gaideni,  aeemt  merelv  a 
state  of  this  species ;  and  several  other  reputed  vp 


[Agphodelen.1 


A  plant  of  OntUhogalumftmMahtm.    1.  A  flow«r  teen  from  within.    S.  The 
tine  T)ew«d  from  withonL    8.  The  ttammi  and  ovary.  _4.jrwo  stamens 


6.  Tho  sams  out  psrpradionlarlyr   7*  The  sams  out 


same  riewod 
apart    5.  An  oruy. 
horisontaUy. 

The  second  subdivision,  consisting  of  the  true  asphodels 
and  those  which  resemble  them,  have  no  bulbs,  but  in  their 
stead  clusters  of  fleshy  roots  such  as  we  find  in  the  aspa- 
ragus, which  belongs  to  this  subdivision ;  the  stems  of  these 
are  frequently  woody,  but  in  that  case  they  are  branched  : 
drac.<Bna^  or  the  gum-dragon  tree,  is  a  most  remarkable  in- 
stance of  this,  it  having  almost  the  appearance  of  a  dicoty- 
ledon when  deprived  of  foliage.  This  subdivision  also  con- 
.  tains  aloes,  with  their  thick  fleshy  leaves  and  forked  stems. 

ASPHO'DELUS,  the  genus  from  which  the  foregoing 
natural  order  takes  its  name,  comprehends  some  handsome 
hardy  perennial  plants,  with  fleshy  finger-like  roots,  and 
upright  undivided  annual  stems  covered  with  long  leaves ; 
they  are  among  the  most  highly  developed  of  the  monoco- 
tyledonous  plants  of  northern  countries.  The  most  remark- 
able species  are  the  following : — 

A.  luteiUf  or  the  common  yellow  asphodel,  is  a  beautiful 
perennial,  very  often  seen  in  cottage-gardens,  or  on  the  out- 
skirts of  shrubberies.  It  grows  wild  in  Barbary,  Sicily, 
Dalmatia,  the  Peloponnesus,  and  even  spreads  into  the 
Crimea.  Its  stems  are  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  never 
branched,  and  covered  all  over  with  long  narrow  bluish- 
green  leaves,  which  have  very  broad,  sheathing  bases.  The 
Sowers  are  handsome,  deep  yellow,  with  a  green  streak  on 
the  outside  of  each  petal.  The  fruit  consists  of  red  pulpy 
berries. 

Very  nearly  related  to  this  are,  A,  eapillaris,  which  differs 
chiefly  in  its  very  narrow  leaves,  shorter  bracts,  and  ex- 
treme! v  narrow  divisions  of  the  flower ;  and  A,  SibirictUt 
flji:urea  in  the  Botanical  Register^  plate  16U7 ;  which  is  prin- 
cipally known  by  its  dwarfer  stature,  earlier  and  paler 
flowers,  more  glaucous  leaves,  and  shorter  bracts. 

A,  albtUf  or  the  white  asphodel,  found  all  over  the  southern 
provinces  of  Europe  and  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  is  as  frequently  seen  as  the  first,  and  in  similar  situa- 
tions :  its  flowers  are  white  with  a  reddish  streak  pn  the 
outside  of  each  petal,  and  areilisposed  in  branched  dusters. 


branebMl 

^  ipeclas  with 

white  flowers'are  also,  in  all  probability,  not  distinct. 

ASPHY'XIA,  a  Greek  word  {&ff^vKia)  which  sigiiiflea 
a  cessation  of  tl^  pulsation,  originally  expressed  any  state 
of  disease  in  which  there  was  a  suspension  or  loss  af  the 
heart's  action,  and  a  consequent  failure  of  the  pulse;  but 
the  term  is  now  used  to  denote  a  suspension  or  loss  of  the 
power  of  respiration.  The  state  of  asphyxia  is  that  in  which 
the  respiratory  actions  are  either  temporarily  suspended,  or 
have  wholly  ceased;  a  state  necessarily  Inducing  such  a 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  blood  as  is  incompatible  with  the 
continuance  of  life.  The  blood  which  circulates  in  the  two 
great  systems  of  blood-vessels,  veins,  and  arteries,  is  eeacn- 
tially  different  [see  Blood]  ;  that  in  the  veins  is  inca- 
pable of  supporting  life;  Uiat  in  the  arteries  is  the 
proper  nutrient  and  excitent  of  the  system.  The  ohiect 
of  respiration  is  to  convert  venous  into  arterial  blood.  The 
blood  returned  from  the  system  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart 
is  venous ;  when  it  has  circulated  through  the  lun^  and 
thereby  been  brought  into  contact  with  atmospheric  air,  it  is 
changed  into  arterial  blood.  Of  all  the  conditions  necessary  to 
the  action  of  vital  organs,  that  of  receiving  a  due  supply  of  ar- 
terial blood  is  the  most  indispensable.  If  a  ligature  be  placed 
around  the  trachea  (windpipe)  of  an  animal,  so  as  complete]/ 
to  prevent  the  access  of  air  to  the  lung,  and  if  at  the  same 
time  the  carotid  artery  be  opened,  that  is,  one  of  the  great 
arteries  which  springs  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta  Vsee 
Aorta],  and  which  passing  along  the  neck  to  the  head,  is 
the  main  channel  through  which  the  brain  receives  its 
supply  of  arterial  blood,  it  is  fbund  that  in  a  definite  time 
the  blood  flowing  in  this  artery  has  ceased  to  be  arterial, 
and  has  become  venous.  Taking  the  average  of  a  great 
number  of  experiments  performed  on  dogs  for  the  expresa 
purpose  of  ascertaining  tms  fact,  it  is  found  that  in  about 
three-quarters  of  a  minute  after  the  complete  exclusion  of 
air  from  the  lung,  the  blood  in  the  carotid  artery  begins  to 
lose  its  vermihon-  colour.  After  a  minute  and  a  (quarter,  it 
has  become  obviously  dark.  In  the  space  of  a  minute  and 
a  half,  no  difference  whatever  can  be  perceived  between  the 
bloqd  that  flows  from  this  artery,  and  crdintury  venous 
blood :  in  this  space  of  time,  therefore,  the  system  of  an 
animal  from  whose  lung  air  is  excluded  is  brought  com- 
pletely under  the  influence  of  venous  blood. 

While  the  blood  is  thus  changing  firom  arterial  to^venous, 
the  function  of  the  brain  is  greatly  affected.  Sensibility 
diminishes  as  the  blood  darkens,  and  when  it  has  become 
quite  dark  the  power  of  sensation  is  wholly  abolished,  and 
the  animal  lies  in  a  state  of  profound  coma. 

The  influence  of  the  circulation  of  venous  blood  upon  the 
muscular  system  is  no  less  powerful  than  that  upon  the 
nervous,  for  the  muscle  can  no  more  perform  its  function 
without  the  stimulus  of  arterial  blood  than  the  hrain. 
When,  in  consequence  of  the  exclusion  of  air  from  the  lung, 
venous  blood  is  sent  out  to  the  system,  the  heart  is  always 
the  first  muscle  that  feels  the  effect  of  this  abstraction  of  its 
accustomed  stimulus ;  because  venous  instead  of  arterial 
blood  is  instantly  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  sur- 
face of  its  left  cavities  [see  Hxart],  and  because  venous 
instead  of  arterial  blood  is  sent  by  its  nutrient  arteries  (the 
coronary,  which  are  the  first  branches  given  off  by  the 
aorta)  into  ite  very  substance;  and  this  blood,  as  has  beeQ 
already  sUted,  is  incapable  of  affording  it  the  requisite 
nourishment  and  excitement  Accordingly,  the  action  of 
the  heart  is  always  greatly  affected  from  the  very  first  mo- 
ment that  an  animal  is  brought  under  this  condition.  At 
firat  its  contractions  are  somewhat  accelerated,  probably  on 
account  of  the  violent  struggles  of  the  animal,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  emotion  of  fear;  but  in  a  few  seconds  its 
action  begins  to  be  arrested,  and  it  becomes  rapidly  less  and 
less  frequent  until  it  sinks  to  a  point  surprisingly  low. 
When  in  a  state  of  health  and  unexcited,  the  pulse  of  a  dog 
is  130  in  a  minute ;  but  in  two  minutes  after  the  exclusion 
of  air  from  iU  lung,  it  sinks  to  twenty-five,  and  it  often  falls 
still  lower.  Immediately  before  death  it  invariably  ^>e^»aes 
again  accelerated,  sometimes  rising  to  its  natural  atandard ; 
but  what  it  then  gains  in  veloci^  it  loses  in  strength,  and  m 
all  cases  within  three  minutes  after  the  complete  exclusion  of 
the  air  from  the  lung,  the  action  of  the  heart  has  become  feeble; 
this  feebleness  gmlually  but  rapidly  increases,  until  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  minute  it  is  seldom  that  the  action  is  at  aU 
peroeptible  by  the  finger.  But  though  the  heart  be  the  first 
to  feel  the  effect  of  the  abstraction  fronts  the  system  of  lU 
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mnal  tthnulos,  yet  the  blood  which  is  tratitmitted  to  all 
the  oiher  muscles  of  the  bocly  is  alike  incapable  of  exciting 
them  to  contraction :  the  muscles  of  respiration  suffer  with 
the  rest,  so  that  the  respiratory  movements,  that  is,  the 
alternate  enlargement  and  diminution  of  the  cavity  of  the 
ehcsti  indispensable  to  the  entrance  and  exit  of  fresh  cur- 
rents of  air,  cease.  In  this  manner  are  abolished,  though 
not  quite  shnultaneously*  yet  in  rapid  succession,  the  func- 
tions both  of  respiration  and  circulation. 

As  tlus  circulation  fails  and  the  pulse  sinks,  the  muscles 
termed  8f)hineter^  that  is,  muscles  placed  at  the  mouths  of 
certain  cavities  in  order  to  close  their  passage,  that  their 
eontcnts  may  be  retained  for  a  given  time,  are  commonly 
relaxed ;  the  rectum  and  the  urinary  bladder  evacuate  their 
contents ;  often  violent  convulsions  now  come  on,  and  im- 
mediately before  the  extinction  of  life  the  foDces  and  urine 
are  expelled  with  groat  forre. 

The  phenomena  attendant  on  the  state  of  asphyxia,  and 
which  are  characteristic  of  it,  are  now  sufllciently  manifost. 
It  is  impossible  to  raise  the  thorax  so  as  to  draw  in  air,  that 
is  to  inspire ;  nevertheless,  violent  though  vain  efforts  are 
made  to  accomplish  this  object;  but  although  no  air  can  be 
introduceil  into  the  lung,  yet  a  small  portion  can  be  expelled 
from  it,  so  that  the  lung  is  ultimately  brought  to  the  extreme 
state  of  expiration.  Complete  exclusion  of  the  air  is  rapidly 
followed  by  the  abolition  oi  sensation,  this  by  the  diminution 
and  the  ultimate  cessation  of  the  hcart*&  action,  together 
with  the  diminution  and  ultimate  cessation  of  the  respira- 
tory movements ;  and  when  these  changes  have  terminated 
in  death,  tlie  body  remains  warm  for  a  very  long  period ;  the 
aspect  of  the  countenance  is  peculiar;  the  face  is  swollen  * 
it  is  cither  of  a  reddish  violet  hue  or  of  a  livid  colour,  and 
the  eyes  are  clear,  bright,  and  pretematurally  prominent. 
Shakspeare's  description  of  this  state  is  physiologically 
correct :  • 

**  Hut.  Mvl  h\%  fac^  is  blRck  nii<t  Ml  oritlooil : 
Hit  f\f.fin1l«  rariliiT  out  lIlAU  wiH'U  lit*  livvti, 
Htnriuu  full  KlmMly,  lik«  A  ftraiiitUil  man.    . 
His  hair  •i|in*ur'H:  Ms  immiHIs  siretch'fl  wllli  struggling; 
Hit  li.-uiiU  tiltruail  <Hs|i1ay*il.  as  uur  llial  ffrnsiiM 
Aud  ln}(t;'d  TtK  lift*,  awl  was  by  siivngUi  subdued.** 

As  the  animal  heat  is  longer  retained  than  is  usual  in 
death  lyom  other  causes,  so  the  coming  on  of  the  stiffness 
con.se(iuent  on  death  is  longer  protracted;  but  when  it  has 
once  come  on,  it  is  retained  fbr  a  proportionally  longer 
period. 

The  morbid  appearances  in  the  internal  organs  observ- 
able on  dissection  are,  in  the  bfain,  lurgeScence  of  the 
blood- Vessels,  especially  of  the  veins,  which  are  gorged  with 
blood ;  the  blood  itself  is  pretematurally  fluid  and  of  an 
unusually  dark  colour.  No  diseased  appearance  is  com- 
monly found  in  the  cavities  of  the  brain,  nor  is  its  substance 
materially  changed  from  the  healthy  state.  In  the  respira- 
tory organs^  the  mucous  or  lining  membrane  of  the  larynx, 
trachea,  and  bronchi,  are  unusually  red;  the  bronchial 
divisions  are  of  a  violet  or  reddish-brown  tint ;  the  lungs 
are  of  a  blackish-brown  colour,  and  when  cut  into,  large 
drops  of  a  thick,  fluid,  and  verv  black  blood  ooze  out. 
In  the  organs  qf  circulation^  the  heart  is  the  organ 
chiefly  affected.  Its  veins  are  gorged  with  dark  blc^; 
dark-coloured  blood  is  found  both  in  its  right  and  in  its 
left  cavities,  but  it  is  invariably  accumulated  in  a  larger 
proportion  in  its  right  than  in  its  left  cavities;  generally 
there  is  at  least  one-tliird  more  in  the  right  than  in  the  left. 
hi  the  abdominal  organs,  the  liver,  the  spleen,  and  the 
kidneys,  are  gorged  with  dark  and  fluid  blood.  Thus  the 
blood  in  all  the  organs  of  tlie  system  is  always  unnaturally 
Huid  in  consistence  and  dark  in  colour. 

Causes.  From  what  has  been  stated  it  is  obvious  that 
whatever  is  capable  of  preventin}^  the  admission  of  air  to  the 
lungs,  or  of  arresting  the  chemical  action  of  the  air  upon 
the  blood,  is  capable  of  producing  the  state  of  asphyxia. 

I.  Various  circumstances  are  caoable  of  acting  in  the  first 
mode.  1.  Whatever  affords  a  mechanical  obstruction  to  the 
action  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  as  a  heavy  weight  resting 
upon  the  chest  2.  Whatever  affords  a  mechanical  obstrue- 
tiuii  to  tlie  due  expansion  of  the  lungs,  w^ile  the  respiratory 
muscles  still  act  with  the  requisite  energy,  as  the  accumula- 
tion of  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  or  the  diminution  of 
the  cavity  of  the  chest  by  the  enlargement  or  displacement 
of  tlie  alMlominal  viscera.  .3.  Whatever  affords  a  mecha- 
nical obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  the  air  into  the  lung,  as 
the  application  of  a  ligature  around  the  wind-pipe,  causing 
strangulation;  the  submersion  of  the  body  in  watei,  or  drown- 


ing ;  the  introduction  of  foreign  bodies  into  the  Itrynn, 
trachea,  or  its  divisions,  the  bronchi:  exposure  to  a  too 
rarefied  atmosphero,  or  to  irrospirable  gases,  such  as  nitn>- 
gen,  hyclrogen,  carburotted  h>drogen,  carbonic  acid  gas,&c, 

II.  The  circumstances  which  aro  capable  of  iM*o<lucing 
the  state  of  asphyxia,  by  arresting  the  ohemicol  action  of 
the  air  upon  the  blood,  aro  cither  what  may  be  termed 
mechanical  or  vital.  The  mechanical  are  those  whicli  act 
in  the  mode  just  adverted  to,  namely,  by  provcnting  the 
entrance  of  air  into  the  lung,  as  suspension,  submersion, 
and  so  on*  The  vital  aro  those  which  act  chiefly  through 
the  medium  of  the  nervous  system.  I f  injury  be  done  to  the 
organic  nerxes  whidi  supply' the  lungs,  or  if  from  any  cause 
the  ner\'es  of  this  class  fail  to  supply  the  lungs  with  the  ner- 
vous influence  which  it  is  their  otlice  to  aflbnl,  the  requisite 
changes  in  the  blood  do  not  take  place.  Such  an  injurious 
effect  upon  this  class  of  nerves  may  be  brought  about  gra- 
dually and  progrossively  by  the  long-continued  action  of 
intense  cold  upon  the  system,  or  may  be  produced  instan- 
taneously by  a  stroke  of  lightnmg.  .The  like  cause  may 
also  act  through  the  ncrxous  system  ii|K)n  the  respinitory 
muscles,  stopping  the  action  of  what  may  be  termctl  the 
mechanical  portion  of  the  respiratory  apparatus,  namely, 
the  alternate  enlargement  and  diminution  of  the  thoracic 
cavity.  Injury  done  to  the  other  great  division  of  the  ncr\'out 
system,  the  sentient ;  injury  or  division  of  the  eighth  pair 
of  nerves;  injury  or  pressure  upon  the  upper  portion  of  the 
spinal  cord  (the  medulla  oblongata);  injury  or  pressure 
upon  the  spinal  cord  itself,  and  especially  upon  that  portion 
or  it  which  is  placed  in  the  neck,  whether  from  fVuclure  or 
from  dislocation  of  the  bones  of  the  spinal  column,  may 
destroy  the  contractility  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  and 
thus  stop  the  respiratory  movements.  It  often  happens 
thafboth  sets  of  causes  are  combined;  the  contractili  y  of 
the  muscles  of  respiration  being  destroyed  by  the  oiK'raUon 
of  tlie  same  causes  which  abolish  the  nervous  energy  of  the 
lungs. 

There  aro  certain  varieties  of  asphyxia  which,  on  account 
of  their  practical  importance,  being  states  of  continual  occur- 
rence from  accident  and  otherwise,  reciuire  a  separate  con- 
sideration. The  more  •  important  of  these  aro  drowning, 
hanging,  strangulation,  and  suffocation.  The  physiolo«;ifal 
condition  of  the  system  is  the  same  in  each  of  these  varieties 
of  asphyxia;  but  there  is  a  treatment  suitable  to  each, 
which  will  be  better  explained  under  its  appropriate  heacL 
[See  Drowning,  &c.] 

ASPIRATE,  a  name  given  to  one  of  the  divisions  of 
consonants.  Grammarians  have  generally  avoided  any 
formal  definition  of  the  principle  which  characterixes  this 
or  the  other  classes  of  letters ;  they  have  generally  deemed 
it  sufficient  to  enumerate  those  letters  which  belong  to 
each  class,  and  to  assign  nam^es  to  these  classes  without 
giving  any  reason  for  the  selection.  The  subject  is  con- 
fessedly one  of  difficulty,  and  it  is  therefore  with  much 
doubt  that  the  following  system  is  proposed.  In  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  letters  called  tenues—yiz,,  k,  /,  ;>,— the 
moveable  organ,  whether  tongue  or  lip,  comes  into  tlie 
minimum  of  contact  with  the  organ  struck,  whether  palate, 
teeth,  or  lip,  and  the  stroke  is  rapid.  In  the  proniuiciation  of 
the  mediau—g  (as  in  goose),  d,  A,— the  surface  of  contact  is 
greater,  the  contact  itself  closer,  and  of  longer  duration. 
Lastly,  in  the  utterance  of  the  aspirated  letters,  the  or«;ani 
are  brought  more  or  less  closely  together  through  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  mouth,  so  that  the  vibration  of  air  passes 
through  a  long  narrow  fissure.  If  the  pressure  or  appruxi* 
mation  be  of  slight  intensity,  and  of  short  duration,  the 
series  of  aspirates,  y,  ch  (as  at  the  end  of  German  or  Scotch 
words),  ih  as  in  thing,  ph,  w  are  produced.  If  the  pressure 
be  closer  and  more  lasting,  there  result  the  aspirates  gh,  th 
as  in  this,  and  v.  The  former  series  might  perha|)s  deserve 
to  be  called  aspirated  tenues ;  the  latter,  aspirated  medials* 
The  sibilants  again  seem  to  have  a  claim  to  be  adniitieil 
under  the  genus  aspirate.  If  this  claim  be  allowed,  s  as  in 
such,  sh  (or  cA  of  the  French  cheminh  j  as  in  the  French 
jour,  may  be  called  tlie  sibilant /^{ue^  ;  and  ch  (as  in  the 
English  church),  j  (as  in  ihe  English  jV/Mrn^y),  are  the  cor* 
res|xmding  medial  sibilants.  The  letter  h,  which  has  l»eon 
omitted  in  our  series,  is  only  a  faint  ch  (as  pronounced  by  tlie 
Germans).  Indeed,  if  the  pedigree  of  this  letter  be  traced 
upwards,  it  will  be  found  to  terminate  in  the  Hebrew  chr/h. 
[See  Alphamkt,  pp.  .179,  380.]  In  the  comparison  of  cog- 
nate languages,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mnid^ first,  thai 
the  aspirated  letters  axfi  oAen  convertible  with  one  another; 
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•nd  Meondly,  that  they  are  lerenlly  interohaBceable  widi 
the  mediab  and  tenaei  of  the  same  organ.  Thus,  1st,  ch 
of  tliuft  Greek  language  often  corresponds  to  A  in  the  Latin : 
chmm  (xciM-wi^.  Y(t/c-<fHvoc)  Gr.,  htem^  Lat,  winter;  cha- 
mm  Gr.,  humi  Lat,  on-the-growul  ;  cha  (x«-^»tv)  Gr., 
Ma-re  Lat,  to  gape.  [See  Gutturals.]  2.  A  in  GredL 
corresponds  to  #  in  Latin,  Aopto  Gr.,  eeptem  Lat,  $even; 
hex  Gr.,  mt  Lat,  eix ;  huper  Gr.,  n^^r  Lat,  o^oc^,  (uf^p^r.) 
3.  th  in  ordinary  Greek  to  cA  or/  in  the  ^olic  dialect  and 
Latin ;  ther  ord.  Gr.^pA^  ^lic  Gr,,  /era  Lat.,  a  wild  beaet ; 
thlib  ord.  Gr.,  phUb  in  Homer,  pre$9 ;  iAiira  Gr.,  a  door^ 
fora-e  Lat,  out  of  doors;  tharnts  (or  ikrasue)  Ghr,,  ybr<t# 
Lat.,  6o/tf ;  thre  Qr.,/le  Lat,  ^tftrot/.  4.  th  into  #,  as  tto#,  god^ 
in  the  Laconian  dialect  instead  of  theoe.  5.  M  in  ordinary 
Greek  to  cA  in  other  dialects:  ornith  ordinary  Greek, 
ormrA  Doric,  a  bird.  Hence  in  the  same  languase  ith 
(tB-fia)  and  ich  (tx-voc)  enter  into  ^  two  forms  which  sig- 
nify a  step;  erch  and  elth  into  the  two  forms  of  the  verb 
signifying  to  go,  tpxo/uu^  cXOwv.  Hence  too  the  different 
forms  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  names  for  Carthage,  Carche- 
don  Gr.,  Carthagon  Lat.,  in  which  the  second  interchange 
of  d  and  g  compensates  for  the  inverse  change  of  the  aspi- 
rates ch  and  th,  6.  /  in  Latin  corresfNonds  to  A  in  Spanish, 
faha  Lat,  haba  Sp.,  a  bean  ;  /abtUa^ri  Lat,  habia-r  Sp.,  to 
talk ;  fac-ere  Lat,  Aoc-er  Spn  to  do;  fato  (fatum)  Lit., 
Aodo  Sp.,  fate ;  formoso  (jbrmosusj  Lat,  hermoso  -Sp., 
beautiful.    For  the  relation  of  sw  and  w  with  A,  see  Di- 

GAMMA. 

Secondly,  the  several  aspirates  are,  as  above  stated,  inter- 
changeable with  the  medials  and  tenues  of  the  same 
organ.  Examples  of  these  chanffes  will  readily  suggest 
themselves  in  every  language.  The  most  deserving  of 
attention  are  perhaps  those  ^ch  exist  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  German : 

initial  ft,  in  German,  corresponds  to  cA,  lA,  in  English. 


finals 
final  cA 
finals 
initial  d 
final  (< 
th 

initial  sf 
final  /jr,  ss 
finals 

Pf 

final/ 
initial  v 


to.  Iff 

silent  gh,  ch,  k. 

tKd, 

th  in  think. 

th  in  the. 

d 

^*f*  »» 

P»  » 

Pt  ft 


(See  Grimm*s  Deutsche  Orofmnatik,  or  Becker*^  Oertnan 
Grammar.  English  edit  p.  26.)  "^ 

ASPOE,  a  small  island,  situated  in  the  Gulph  of  Bothnia, 
belonging  to  the  Russian  province  of  Finland.  It  forms 
a  parish,  has  a  light-house,  and  contains  about  a  hundred 
Finlanders.    60**  1 7'  N.  lat<  26°  77'  E.  lonff.    (Klint.) 

ASPREDO,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  ia>dominal  mala- 
copterygious  fishes,  characterised  by  the  horizontal  flatness 
of  the  head,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
trunk,  arising  from  an  unusual  development  of  the  bones 
of  the  shoulder.  They  are  Author  distmguished  fi^m  the 
Silures  of  LinnsDus  (from  which  extensive  genus,  indeed,  they 
were  originally  separated  by  that  great  naturalist  himself) 
bv  the  proportional  length  of  the  tail ;  by  bavins  the  eyes 
placed  m  the  upper  surface  of  the  head,  and  the  intermaxil- 
lary bones  concealed  beneath  the  ethmoid,  direct^  back- 
wards, and  furnished  with  teeth  only  along  ^eir  posterior 
margin ;  and  finally,  they  are  rentarkable  as  being  the  only 
known  fish,  not  being  cartilaginous,  which  have  not  move- 
able opercnla,  the  bones  of  which  these  organs  are  composed 
being  soldered  on  either  side  to  the  tympanum  and  pre- 
operculum.  The  opening  of  the  gills  is  consequently  formed 
b^  a  single  slit  in  the  skin  immediately  behind  the  posterior 
side  of  Uke  head  ;  and  their  membrane  is  composed  of  six 
branchiostegous  rays.  The  lower  jaw  is  transverse,  and 
the  upper  projects  considerably  bevond  it  and  forms  a 
small  attenuated  muzzle.  There  is  but  a  single  dorsal  fin, 
which  is  of  small  extent,  and  situated  on  .the  fore-part  of 
the  body :  the  anal  fin,  on  the  contrarv,  is  very  large,  and 
occupies  the  entire  length  of  the  taiL  This  ffenus  contains 
but  very  few  species,  the  principal  of  which,  the  Silurus 
Aipredo  of  LinnesuB,  inhabits  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  North 
America. 

ASPROPOTAMd.    [SeeAcHKLOus.] 

ASS,  a  well-known  and  usefbl  domestic  animal,  whose 
good  qualities  are  too  firequeatly  undervalued,  fh>m  being 


oontrasted'with  those  of  the  horse,  without  considering  Hie 
different  nature  of  the  treatment  which  these  two  quadru- 
peds receive— the  care  and  attention  bestowed  upon  dove- 
bping  the  form  and  cultivating  the  spirit  of  the  one,  and 
the  neglect  and  ill-usage  to  which  the  other  is  so  generally 
subjected.  Buffon  has  well  observed,  that  the  ass  is 
desmsed  and  neglected  only  because  we  possess  a  more 
noble  and  powe^l  animal  in  the  horse ;  and  that,  if  the 
horse  were  unknown,  the  care  and  attention  which  ia 
lavished  upon  him,  being  transferred  to  his  now  neglected 
and  despised  rival,  would  have  increased  the  size  and  deve- 
loped the  mentol  qualities  of  the  ass  to  an  extent  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  anticipate,  but  which  eastern  travellers, 
who  have  observed  both  animals  in  their  native  climates, 
and  among  nations  by  whom  they  are  equally  valued,  and 
the  good  qualities  of  each  justly  appreciated,  assure  us  to  be 
the  fact.  Indeed,  the  character  and  habits  of  these  two 
quadrupeds  are  directly  opposed  in  almost  every  respect. 
The  horse  is  proud,  fiery,  and  impetuous,  nice  in  bis  tastes, 
and  delicate  in  constitution ;  like  a  pampered  menial,  he  is 
subject  to  many  diseases,  and  acquires  artificial  wants  and 
habits,  which  are  unknown  in  a  state  of  nature.  The  ass, 
on  the  contrary,  is  humble,  patient  and  contented  with 
scanty  and  coarse  fkre  which  other  cattle  reject ;  he  bears 
with  patience  and  fortitude  the  most  cruel  and  oppressive 
treatment ;  yet  he  is  more  susceptible  of  strong  attachment 
than  the  horse,  has  apparently  more  prudence  and  reflec- 
tion, and  is  capable  of  a  degree  of  education  which  would 
not  be  anticipated  from  the  forlorn  and  dejected  appear- 
ance which  coarse  food  and  harsh  treatment  have  rendered 
habitual  to  him.  In  Persia,  Arabia,  and  other  eastern 
countries,  however,  the  ass  is  a  very  different  animal  from 
what  he  is  in  Western  Europe.  There,  instead  of  beinff 
neglected  and  despised,  half -starved,  and  treated  with 
cruelty,  care  is  taken  to  cultivate  the  breed  by  crossing  the 
finest  specimens ;  even  the  wild  ass  is  procured  for  this 
purpose,  the  pedigrees  of  the  different  races  are  carefully 
recorded,  and  the  size,  strength,  and  symmetry  of  the  ass 
so  much  improved,  that  he  is  rendered  equal  to  the  horse 
fbr  most  purposes,  and  in  some  cases  even  his  superior. 
•  The  asses  of  Arabia,'  says  Chardin,  *  are  perhaps  the 
handsomest  animals  in  the  world ;  their  coat  is  smooth  and 
clean ;  they  carry  the  head  elevated,  and  have  fine  and  well- 
formed  legs,  which  they  throw  out  gracefully  in  walking  or 
galloping.  They  are  used  only  for  the  saddle,  and  are  im- 
ported in  vast  numbers  into  Persia,  where  they  are  fre- 
quently sold  for  four  hundred  livres ;  and  being  taught  a 
kind  of  easy,  ambling  pace,  are  richly  caparisoned,  and 
used  only  by  the  rich  and  luxurious  nobles.* 

The  ass  is,  properly  speaking,  a  mountain  animal ;  his 
hoofs  are  long,  and  furnished  with  extremely  sharp  rims 
leaving  a  hollow  in  the  centre,  by  which  means  he  is  enabled 
to  tread  with  more  security  on  the  slippery  and  precipitous 
sides  of  hills  and  precipices.  The  hoof  of  the  horse,  on  the 
contrary,  is  round  and  nearly  flat  underneath,  and  we 
accordinglv  find  that  he  is  most  serviceable  in  level  coun- 
tries ;  and  indeed  experience  has  long  since  taught  us 
that  he  is  altogether  unfitted  for  crossing  rocky  and  steep 
mountains.  As,  however,  the  more  diminutive  size  of  the 
ass  rendered  him  comparatively  less  important  as  a  beast  of 
burthen,  the  ingenuity  of  mankind  early  devised  a  means  of 
remedying  this  defect  by  crossing  the  horse  and  ass,  and 
thus  procuring  an  intermediate  ammal,  uniting  the  size  and 
strength  of  the  one  with  the  patience,  intelligence,  and  sure- 
foote£iess  of  the  other.  The  mule,  indeed,  appears  to  have 
been  known  at  a  very  early  period ;  and  if  we  may  believe 
an  extract  from  the  works  of  Mago,  a  Carthaginian  wnter 
on  Husbandry,  preserved  by  Columella,  it  would  even  seem 
that  instances  were  not  rare  in  Northern  Africa  of  this  ani- 
mal being  Aiiitful,  and  continuing  its  species :  a  pheno- 
menon, however,  which  was  as  unlmown  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  as  it  is  at  the  present  day. 

If  any  reliance  can' be  placed  upon  negative  evidence  de- 
duced fh>m  the  writings  of  Moses,  it  woiUd  appear  that  the 
ass  was  a  common  domestic  animal  among  the  nations  of 
Western  Asia,  many  ages  before  the  horse  was  reduced 
to  subjection.  The  earliest  express  mention  which  the 
sacred  historian  makes  of  any  kind  of  cattle  subsequent  to 
the  deluge,  is  on  the  occasion  of  Abraham's  visit  to  Egypt, 
when,  to  use  the  words  of  Scripture,  *  Pharaoh  entreated 
him  well  for  Sarah*:»  sake ;  and  he  had  sheep,  and  oxen, 
and  he-asses,  and  maid-servants,  and  she-a$ses,  and  camels.* 
No  aUusion  is  here  made  to  the  hoise ;  and  it  is  not  pro* 
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btUe  tiMt  Phftnoh  wmild  bftve  nedeeted  to  include  this 
noble  and  useftQ  animal  among  the  other  riches  whidi 
he  bestowed  upon  Abraham*  if  the  Egyptians  themselves 
had  possessed  it  in  a  state  .of  domestication;  nor  is  it 
likely,  if  he  had,  that  the  sacred  historian,  so  minute  in 
other  particulars,  would  have  nassed  over  this  in  silence. 
The  conclusion  therefore  woula  appear  to  be,  that  in  the 
time  of  Abraham  the  horse  was  not  domesticated  in  Egypt 
It  appears  further,  from  the  catalogue  of  Abimelek*s  pre- 
sents to  Abraham,  fh>m  the  enumeration  of  Abraham*8 
effects  on  the  marriase  of  his  son  Isaac,  irom  the  catalogues 
of  Jacob's  riches,  of  his  present  to  his  brother  Esau,  and  of 
the  spoils  taken  from  the  city  of  Sechem,  that  the  horse  was 
unknown  to  the  Syrian  nations  for  many  ages  after  the  time 
of  Abraham ;  but  on  all  these  occasions  the  ass  is  inva- 
riablv  mentioned  among  the  other  species  of  domestic  cattle 
wliich  constituted  the  wealth  of  the  patriarchs.  Though 
thus  early  domesticated  in  the  East,  it  was  long  before  the 
ass  was  introduced  among  the  inhabitants  of  Western 
Eiurope.  Aristotle  assures  us  that  in  his  time  there  were 
no  asses  in  Pontus,  Scythia,  or  in  the  country  of  the  Celts, 
that  is  in  modem  Germany  and  France ;  and  we  know  that 
even  in  the  time  of  Elisabeth  this  animal  was  extremely 
rare  in  England. 

The  wild  ass,  called  Koulan  by  the  Persians,  is  still  com- 
mon in  many  parts  of  central  Aua.  It  stands  much  higher 
on  its  limbs  than  the  common  ass,  its  logs  are  longer  and 
more  slender,  and  it  is  altogether  a  more  graceful  and  sym- 
metrical animal.  The  mane  is  composed  of  short  erect  hair, 
of  a  duskv  colour,  and  rather  a  woolly  texture ;  the  colour 
of  the  body  is  a  uniform  silvery  grey,  with  a  broad  coflfee- 
coloured  stripe  extending  down  the  back,  firom  the  mane  to 
the  tail,  and  crossed  on  the  shoulder  by  a  transverse  band, 
as  in  the  domestic  variety.  The  Koulan  inhabits  the  parts 
of  Central  Asia,  from  the  48°  of  North  latitude  to  the 
northern  confines  of  India.  They  migrate  fh)m  north  to 
south  according  to  the  season.  In  summer  thev  are  comr 
monly  found  about  lake  Aral,  but  in  autumn  they  collect 
in  vast  troops  imder  the  conduct  of  a  regular  leaosr,  and 
proceed  towards  the  south,  arriving  at  Cutch  and  Guxerat 
m  October  or  November,  and  returning  northward  again  in 
the  middle  of  spring.  The  Persians  and  Tartars  hold  the 
flesh  of  the  Koulan  m  high  esteem,  and  hunt  it  in  prefer- 
ence to  all  other  descriptions  of  game.  Olearius  assures  us 
that  he  saw  no  fewer  than  thirty-two  wild  asses  slain  in  one 
day  by  the  Schah  of  Persia  and  his  court,  the  bodies  of 
which  were  sent  to  the  royal  kitchens  at  Ispahan ;  and  we 
know  tnm  Martial,  that  the  epicures  of  Rome  held  the  flesh 
of  the  Onagor,  or  wild  ass,  in  the  same  estimation  as  we  do 
venison. 

Cam  tMMT  eel  OMU$r,  MlaqiM  kUtio  natra 
Pudtw:  lioc  ianaa,  ted  Di«T0  nomra  habet. 

Maztiia,kiU.97. 

Fh>m  a  passage  in  Hiny  (lib.  viiL  o.  44)  it  would  appear 
that  the  Onager  inhabited  Africa,  and  that  the  most  deli- 
cate and  best  flavoured  lalisiones,  or  fat  fbals,  were  broup;ht 
firom  that  continent  to  the  Roman  markets.  Leo  Africa- 
nus  repeats  the  same  story  of  wild  asses  being  found  in 
Africa,  but  no  traveller  has  since  met  with  them,  and,  as 
ftur  as  we  at  present  know,  the  species  is  confined  to  Asia. 
It  has  even  retired  firom  ^ria  and  Asia  Minor,  where  it 
was  formerly  found.    [See  Honsx.] 

ASSAFiXTIDA  (m  Botany).    [See  Fxrula.] 

ASSAFCBTIDA  is  a  gum-resin,  obtained  from  the  roots 
of  the  FsnUa  aasa/oBtidOt  a  perennial  plant  growing  in 
Persia,  in  Khorassan,  and  in  the  province  of  Lar.  In  its 
recent  and  purest  state  it  is  white  and  transparent,  but 
by  exposure  to  the  air  it  becomes  of  a  clear  brown  colour, 
sometunes  verging  to  red  or  violet,  and  of  a  waxy  appear- 
ance. At  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air  It  is  of  the 
consistence  of  wax,  sbghtly  viscid  or  glutinous,  and  be- 
coming soft  with  tbs  heat  of  the  hand,  by  which  the  grains 
are  united  into  smaller  or  larser  lumps,  which,  when 
broken,  contain  many  almond-like  pieces.  The  portions 
which  correspond  to  this  description  constitute  the  best  kind 
of  assafcBtida,  which  is  called  assafcstida  in  erains. 

Tho  inferior  sort  is  dark-brown,  of  a  dull,  fatty  appear- 
ance, viscid,  and  greasy,  containing  portions  of  the  stalks, 
and  other  impurities :  it  is  caUed  aMaKBtida  in  masses. 

Sagapenum,  the  source  of  which  is  unknown,  is  by  many 
supposed  to  be  a  kind  of  assafostida. 

The  smeU  of  assafSostida  is  penetrating,  very  disagreeable, 
und  lasts  some  time.    The  taste  is  bitter,  unpleasantly  aro- 


matic, of  an  alliaceous  or  garlio-like  diaraoter.  Its  chief 
component  parts  are  volatile  oil«  resin,  and  gum ;  and  it  is 
soluble  in  vmegar,  proof-spirit,  and  volk  of  egg.  Triturated 
with  water,  it  forms  an  emulsion,  from  which  the  resin  is 
gradually  precipitated.  Assafostida  can  only  be  powdeied 
at  the  temperature  of  freezing  (32°  of  Fahrenheit) ;  but  even 
after  being  powdered,  though  kept  in  a  cool  place,  it  is  apt 
again  to  run  into  masses. 

An  artificial  assafostida  is  sometimes  formed  of  resin  and 
garlic  juice ;  but  this  has  only  a  weak  smell,  and  is  more 
perfectlv  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Assafcstida  acts  on  the  human  system  as  a  stimulant, 
more  especially  of  the  nerves  of  the  chest  and  abdomen. 
It  also  influences,  likaall  gum-resins,  the  vessels  distributed 
on  the  lower  portion  of  the  abdomen,  or  the  pelvis.  Though 
not  so  heating  as  its  chemical  composition  might  lead  us  to 
expect,  it  not  only  directs  the  blood  more  powerfully  to  these 
organs,  but  ensures  its  uniform  supplv.  It  is  dso  a  valuable 
antispasmodic,  in  irregular  action  of  the  muscles  either  of 
the  respiratory  or  digestive  organs. 

Its  power  of  at  once  rousing  the  nervous  S3rstem  and  pro- 
moting the  flow  of  blood  towards  the  enfeebled  stomach  and 
boWels,  render  it  very  serviceable  in  imperfect  digestion, 
attended  with  constipation. 

Fropi  a  knowledge  of  its  powers  in  such  cases,  the  Ro- 
mans employed  it  along  witn  their  Ibod,  as  the  Persians 
stUldo. 

In  hysteria  it  is  extremely  usef^il,  both  during  an  attack 
of  spasm,  and  during  the  interval  between  the  paroxysms. 

In  coUc,  and  even  ileus,  its  action  is  often  rapid  and 
effectual,  especially  if  thrown  into  the  rectum :  in  tnis  way 
cases  of  the  most  obstinate  constipatbn,  especially  in  hyste- 
rical females,  liave  yielded  to  it 

In  asthma,  in  the  later  stages  of  hooping-cough,  and  in 
the  cough  of  old  age,  in  cough  occurring  in  weakly  subjects, 
not  connected  with  inflammation  or  tubercles,  above  ul,  in 
the  cough  of  hysterical  females,  it  is  of  very  great  service. 
In  the  last-mentioned  case,  it  is  improved  by  combination 
with  myrrh  and  preparations  of  iron,  as  it  likewise  is  when 
employed  to  act  on  the  uterine  system. 

It  is  also  employed  externally,  as  a  means  of  keeping  up 
counter-irritation ;  and  a  convenient  plaster  may  be  formed 
bv  adding  1-1 2th  part  of  camphor  to  ll-12ths  of  assafostida. 
For  internal  exhibition,  pills,  or  tincture,  or  watery  solution 
(which  must  be  used  immediately  after  it  is  prepared)  are 
the  ordinary  forms  of  administration.  In  cases  of  orffanio 
disease  of  the  heart,  especially  enlargement,  and  in  fiuness 
or  congestion  of  the  brain  or  spinal  chord,  or  in  any  organio 
disease  of  these,  assafoBtida  is  improper. 

ASSAHAN,  a  district  and  town  situated  on  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  in  the  Batta  country,  on  the  north-east 
coast  of  Sumatra.  The  town  is  in  3^  1'  N.  lat  and  99^  62^ 
E.  long.  The  river,  which  is  above  4000  feet  wide  at  its 
mouth,  is  shallow,  and  is  rendered  difilcult  of  access  by  an 
extensive  sand-bank.  The  Portuguese  had  formerly  a  set- 
tlement up  the  Assidian  river,  and  the  remains  of'^  an  old 
fortification  still  exist,  about  70  miles  from  its  entrance, 
where  a  colony  of  emigrants  fh>m  Java  was  once  established. 

The  commerce  of  ^sahan  was  formerly  very  considerable, 
but  has  now  much  declined.  It  is  principally  carried  on 
with  the  Malays  of  the  opposite  peninsula,  and- with  the 
English  settlements  of  Penang  and  Singapore.  The  ar- 
ticles of  import  are  salt,  opium^  cotton  goods,  muskets,  and 
gunpowder.  The  exports  are  various— ^ye-woods,  rattans* 
wax,  rice,  and  horses.  A  trade  in  slaves  was  formerly  car- 
ried on  from  Assahan.  As  many  as  300,  mostly  females, 
have  been  sent  away  in  one  year  to  Malacca ;  and  it  in 
curious  to  observe  the  small  comparative  value  then  placed 
upon  human  beings  in  the  Eastern  nurkets,  where  a  horse 
sold  for  thirty  dollars,  while  the  price  demanded  by  the 
merchants  for  their  fellow-creatures  viuried,  according  to  age 
and  bodily  capabilitv,  ftom  twelve  to  fbrty  dollars  per  head. 
Happily  this  trade  has  partaken  of  the  general  commercial 
depression. 

The  population  of  the  whole  district  was  estimated  in  1 822 
at  70,000.  Some,  but  not  all,  of  Uie  tribes  who  make  up 
this  number,  are  said  to  be  addicted  to  cannibaliBm.  (See 
Hamilton*s  East  India  Gazetteer,) 

ASSASSINS,  a  military  and  religious  order,  formed  in 
Persia  in  the  eleventh  century.  It  was  a  ramification  of  the 
Ismaelites,  who  were  themselves  a  branch  of  the  great  Mo- 
hammedan sect  of  the  Shiites,  the  supporters  of  the  daima 
of  Ali*s  posterity  to  the  caliphate.   [See  Ali  mmh  Abi  T^ 
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tn.]  But  amotog  the  I«m«elitBi  there  were  many  w^ 
were  Mustulmans  only  in  appearance,  and  whose  leeret 
doctrine  amounted  to  this :  that  no  action  was  either  good 
or  bad  in  itselt  and  that  all  religions  were  the  invention  of 
men.  These  unbelievers  were  mmed  into  a  secret  society 
by  one  Abdallah,  a  man  of  the  old  Persian  race,  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  religion  of  the  Magi,  and  was  a  hater 
of  the  Arabs  and  of  their  fiiith.  After  several  bloody  msur- 
rections  against  the  Abbaside  caliphs,  the  Ismaelites  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  on  the  throne  of  Egypt  a  pretended  de- 
scendant of  Ismael,  the  seventh  Imaum  in  the  line  of  Ali, 
from  whom  the  Ismaelites  had  taken  their  name.  [See 
IsMABLiTBS.]  This  descendant,  whose  name  was  Obeid 
Allah  Mehdee,  was  the  founder  of  the  Patemitc  dynasty, 
80  called  from  Fatema,  Mohammed's  daughter.  Under  the 
protection  of  these  prinoes  a  lodge  of  the  secret  doctrine  was 
established  at  Cairo,  and  its  members  spread  over  a  great  part 
of  Asia.  Their  ostensible  object  was  to  maintain  the  claims 
of  the  Fatemite  caliphs  to  universal  dominion,  and  to  urge 
the  destruction  of  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad  as  usurpers.  One  of 
the  adepts,  Hassan  ben  Sabah,  thought  of  tummg[  these  in- 
struments to  his  own  advantage.  He  had  filled  high  offices 
under  the  sultan  of  the  Seljucide  Turks,  but  on  being  dis- 
graced, he  went  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  received  with  dis- 
tinction by  the  ealiph,  became  a  zealous  adherent  of  the 
Ismaelite  lodge,  and  after  many  vicissitudes  and  wanderings 
obtained  possession,  by  the  aid  of  his  brethren,  of  the  hifi- 
fort  of  Alamoot  (or  vulture's  nest),  situated  to  the  north  of 
Casvin,  in  Persia,  and  there  (a.d.  1090)  established  an  inde- 
pendent society  or  order,  consisting  of  seven  degrees,  with 
himself  at  the  head  as  sheikh  al  jebel,  t. «.,  sheikh  of  the 
mountain.  Under  him  came  three  dai  al  kebir,  the  grand 
priors  of  the  order ;  3dly,  the  dais,  or  initiated  mastera ;  4thlv, 
the  refeeks,  or  companions ;  5thly,  the  fedavees,or  devoted; 
6thly,  the  laseeks,  aspirants  or  novices ;  7thly,  the  propl  ane, 
or  common  people.  Hassan  drew  out  for  the  dais,  or  initiated, 
a  catechism  consisting  of  seven  heads,  among  which  were — 
implicit  obedience  to  their  chief;  secrecy;  and  lastly,  the 
principle  of  seeking  the  allegorical  and  not  the  plain  sense 
m  the  koran,  bv  which  means  the  text  could  be  distorted 
into  anythinff  tne  interpreter  pleased.  This  did  away 
effectually  with  all  fixed  rules  of  morality  or  faith.  But 
this  secret  knowledge  was  confined  to  a  feW ;  the  rest  were 
bound  to  a  strict  observance  of  the  letter  of  the  koran.  The 
most  eflectual  class  in  the  order  were  the  fedavees — 
youths  often  purchased  or  stolen  fh)m  their  parents  when 
children,  and  brought  up  under  a  particular  system  of  edu- 
cation, calculated  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  omnipo- 
tence of  the  sheikh,  and  the  criminality  as  well  as  utter 
impossibility  of  evading  his  orders,  which  were  like  the 
mandates  of  heaven  itself.  These  fedavees  were  clothed  in 
white,  with  red  bonnets  and  flrirdles,  and  armed  with  sharp 
daggers ;  but  they  assumed  all  sorts  of  disguises  when  sent 
on  a  mission.  Marco  Polo  gives  a  curious  roniantic  account 
of  the  garden  at  Alamoot,  to  which  the  feduvee,  designed  for 
an  important  mission,  was  carried  in  a  state  of  temporary  stu- 
por produced  by  powerfld  opiates,  and  where,  on  awakening, 
ne  found  every  thing  that  could  excite  and  gratify  his  senses. 
He  was  made  to  l^lieve  that  this  was  a  foretaste  of  the 
paradise  of  the  prophet,  reserved  for  his  faithful  and  devote 
servants,  and  thus  became  willing  to  encounter  death,  even 
under  the  most  appalling  forms,  in  order  to  secure  a  per- 
manent seat  in  the  abode  of  bliss.  Marco  Polo's  narra- 
tive is  confirmed  by  Arabian  writers,  and  Von  Hammer 
inclines  to  believe  it  true  in  the  main;  others  attribute 
the  visions  in  the  garden  to  the  effects  of  the  intoxicating 
reparation  administered  to  the  fedavees.  The  name  of 
\amiiK  which  is  that  of  an  opiate  made  firom  hemp-leaves, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  word  'Assassins;' 
others  derive  the  latter  from  Hassan  ben  Sabah,  the  founder 
of  the  order.  The  word  becoming  familiar  to  the  crusaders 
was  by  them  carried  to  Europe,  where  it  was  used  as  syno- 
nymous with  that  of  sicarius,  or  hired  murderer ;  but  the 
Italians  have  adopted  it  to  signify  a  robber  on  the  high  road, 
without  necessarily  implying  the  crime  of  murder. 

The  Assassins,  either  bv  force  or  treachery,  gained  pos- . 
session  of  many  other  castles  and  hill-forts  in  JPersia.  The 
sultan  Melek  ^hah  attacked  them,  the  doctors  of  the  law 
excommunicated  them,  but  the  fedavees  carried  secret  death 
among  their  enemies ;  the  sultan*s  minister,  Nizam  ul  Mulk, 
was  stabbed,  and  his  master  soon  after  died  suddenly,  it 
was  supposed  by  poison.  The  Assassins  spread  into  Syria, 
where  they  acc^uured  strongholds  in  the  mountains  near 
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JTripolii  and  the  toltan  of  the  Seljiieides  waa  glad  to  eatte 
to  an  agreement  by  granting  them  several  diatriets.  Has- 
san ben  Sabah  having  extended  hia  order  over  great  part  of 
the  Mohammedan  world,  died  at  Alamoot  in  1124,  after 
thir^-flve  years*  reign.  He  bequeathed  his  authority  to 
Keah  Buzoorg  Oomeid,  one  of  the  dais  of  the  order.  Bu- 
aoorg  renewed  the  war  with  the  Seljucides,  and  Aboos 
Wefa,  his  Dai  al  Kebir  in  Syria,  enteied  into  a  temporary 
alliance  with  Baldwin  U.  king  of  Jerusalem,  through  the 
agency  of  Hugo  de  Payens,  grand  master  of  the  Templars, 
against  their  common  enemies  the  Seljucide  Turks.  After 
this,  the  Assassins  were  sometimes  on  friendly  terms,  bat 
oftener  at  variance,  with  the  Christian  princes  of  Syria 
and  Palestine,  as  well  as  with  their  Mohammedan  neigh- 
bours. To  accomplish  their  object  they  never  scrupled  to 
resort  to  assassination.  In  1126  the  pnnceof  Mosul  was 
stabbed  as  he  entered  the  mos<iue  bv  Assassins  disffuised 
as  dervises;  soon  after,  a  ealiph  of  Bagdad  was  killed 
likewise,  and  also  a  sultan  of  Cairo,  notwithstanding  his 
Fatemite  descent.  In  1151  Raymond  count  of  Tripoh 
was  stabbed  by  the  Assassins;  it  was  suspected,  at  the 
instigation  of  his  wife.  At  this  time  the  Syrian  branch 
of  the  Assassins  had  become  in  a  manner  independent 
of  the  Persian  one.  The  sheikhs  of  the  latter,  successors 
of  Busoorg,  continued  to  reside  at  Alamoot,  bat  they  were 
weak  and  profligate :  one  of  them,  Hassan,  who  had  the 
rashness  to  disclose  in  public  the  mysteries  of  the  order, 
was  murdered  by  his  son  Mohammed,  who  was  himself 
poisoned  bv  his  son  Jellal-ed-deen,  who  succeeded  him  in 
1177.    Jellal-ed-deen  was  a  man  of  more  sense  than  bis 

Eredeoeasors ;  he  made  his  peace  with  the  caliph,  sent  bis 
arem  on  the  sreat  pilgrimage  to  Mekka,  and  received  the 
appellation  of  New  Mussulman.  After  a  short  but  peacefhl 
reign  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Aladdin,  who.  being 
murdered,  the  ofilce  of  sheikh  al  Jebel  devolved  upon  Roked- 
ed-deen,  Aladdin's  son.  By  this  time  the  caliph  of  Bagdad 
had  applied  to  the  great  Mongol  conqueror,  Mangoo  Khan, 
who  sent  his  brother  Hulakoo  to  exterminate  the  murderous 
sect.  Alamoot  was  taken,  and  Roken-ed-deen  was  made 
prisoner ;  the  fortress  Kirdcoo  resisted  for  three  years,  but 
at  last  all  the  haunts  of  the  Assassins  were  taken,  and  the 
inmates  were  massacred  without  distinction,  a.  d.  1256. 

The  Syrian  or  western  branch  of  the  Assassins,  however, 
continued  to  exist  for  some  years  later  wider  their  Dai  al 
Kebfa-.  Massvad,  not  far  fVom  Beyroot,  was  their  principal 
stronghold.  Ilie  history  of  this  branch  is  the  most  familiar  to 
Europeans,  being  much  interwoven  widi  that  of  the  crusa- 
ders and  of  the  great  Sultan  Sala-ed-deen.  The  latter  was 
several  times  in  danger  fVom  the  daggers  of  the  Assassins. 
The  Dai  al  Kebir  Sinan,  a  man  who  had  a  reputation  for  sanc- 
tity, sent  in  1 1 73  an  embassy  to  Almerie,  the  Christian  king 
of  Jerusalem,  offering,  in  his  name  and  that  of  his  people,  to 
embrace  Christianity,  on  condition  that  the  Templars,  who 
were  their  neighbours,  should  remit  the  annual  tribute  of 
two  thousand  gold  ducats  which  they  had  imposed  on  them, 
and  live  in  future  in  peace  and  good  neighbourhood  towards 
them.  .Almerie  was  delighted  with  the  offor,  and  dismissed 
the  envoy  with  honour.  The  envoy,  however,  on  his  return 
to  his  territory,  was  killed  by  a  party  of  Templars,  led  by 
Graultier  du  MesnU.  After  this  the  Assassins  resorted 
again  to  their  daggers,  which  they  had  laid  aside  for  many 
years.  Among  other  victims,  Conrad,  marquis  of  Tyre 
and  Montferrat,  was  murdered  by  two  fedavees  in  the 
market-place  of  Tyre,  1 1 92.  The  reasons  for  thia  murder, 
which  some  have  ascribed  to  Richard  of  England,  have 
been  the  subject  of  along  controversy,  which  Von  Hammer 
does  not  succeed  in  elucidating.  The  Assassins  kept  the 
Christians  of  Tripoli  in  perpetual  fear.  They  leviea  con- 
tributions on  the  Christian  princes  for  the  safety  of  their 
lives ;  and  they  even  demanded  it  of  St.  Louis,  king  of 
Prance,  on  his  passing^through  Acre  on  his  return  fn^m 
the  Damietta  expedition.  Lrouis,  however,  indijinantly 
reftised.  At  last  the  Syrian  Assassins  were  conquei^,  and 
their  stronghold  taken,  by  Bibars.  the  Mamluke  Sultun  of 
Egypt,  fourteen  years  after  the  destruction  of  the  eastern 
branch  by  the  Mongols,  ^any,  however,  found  ref\ige  in 
the  mountains  of  Syria,  and  became  mixed  with  the  Yezeed 
Koords ;  and  some  of  the  tenets  of  the  order  are  believed  to 
linger  still  among  them.  (Hammer,  Gesckichte  der  Aitas- 
sinen ;  also  Sir  John  Malcolm's  History  qf  Persia  ;  and 
Wilken's  History  qfthe  Crusades.) 

ASSAULT  and  BATTERY.    An  assault  baa  been  com- 
monly defined  to  be  '  an  attempt  oiL^offer  with,  force  and 
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Vlot6no».to  do  It  oorpond  hurt  to  anotbar.*  Thin,  presenting 
«  gun  at  a  person  within  the  distance  to  whieh  it  will  oarry, 
inrowing  a  stone  or  other  misaiile  at  him,  drawing  a  sword 
and  waving  it,  or  e?en  holding  up  a  fist  in  a  threatening 
manner,  are  given  as  instances  of  assault.  An  assault 
does  not  necessarily  imply  any  corporal  iiyury  done  to 
tiie  party  assaulted;  pointing  or  snapping  a  loaded  gun 
at  a  person  behind  ikis  back,  so  that  ne  is  not  aware  of 
his  danger,  would  be  an  assault,  though  no  actual  injury 
is  sustained.  But  it  has  long  been  settled  law,  that  no 
W9rds>  however  insolent  and  provoking,  iinaooompanied  by 
an  act  of  violenee,  can  amount  to  an  assault 

A  battery^  which  is  said  to  imply  an  assault,  consists  of 
any  kind  of  corporal  injury,  hoilrever  small,  designedly  done 
to  another  bv  an  actual  eontaot  with  his  person.  The  injury 
need  not  be  done  by  the  immediate  hand  of  the  party ;  nor  is 
it  material  whether  the  aet  is  wilful  or  not,  provided  it  pro> 
eeeds  from  a  mischievous  design.  Thus,  in  a  oase  where  a 
lighted  squib  was  thrown  into  a  market-place,  which  was 
tossed  about  from  hand  to  hand  and  at  last  struck  a  man  in 
the  face  and  put  out  his  eye,  it  was  holden  to  be  on  assault 
and  battery  by  the  flrst  thrower. 

A  person  who  commits  an  assault  and  battery  is  liable  to 
an  action  of  trespass  by  the  party  injured,  and  also  to  a 
oriminal  prosecution  for  a  misdemeanor  and  breach  of  the 
peace ;  but  the  proceeding  by  indictment  and  action  for  the 
same  assault  is  always  discouraged  in  practice ;  and  where 
a  defendant  is  fbund  guilty  upon  an  indictment,  and  the 
Court  is  informed  that  an  action  has  been  brought  for  the 
same  injury,  a  nominal  sentence  is  usually  passed,  unless 
the  prosecutor  will  consent  to  discontinue  his  action.    - 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  permit  the  prosecutor  of  an  in- 
dictment for  a  common  assault  to  compound  the  oiTenoe 
with  the  defendant  even  after  he  has  been  convicted ;  and 
upon  the  declaration  of  the  former  that  he  is  satisfied, 
a  nominal  punishment  only  is  imposed.  This  practice, 
which  is  called  speaking  with  the  proseetUor,  has  been 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  the  person  really 
injured  the  expenses  of  the  prosecution,  andof  compelling 
the  offender  to  make  him  some  compensation,  without  the 
circuity  of  a  civil  action.  Though  sanctioned  by  long  usage, 
it  is  a  relaxation  of  the  strict  rules  of  the  criminal  law,  and  is 
liable  to  much  objection  in  principle,  as  enabling  an  indi- 
vidual to  assume  the  character  of  a  public  prosecutor  for  the 
purpose  of  redressing  a  private  wrong.  This  objection  to 
the  practice  has  been  strongly  animad\'erted  upon  by  Mr. 
Justice  Blackstone,  and  it  is  now  much  less  frequent  than 
formerly.    (Blackstone's  Commentaries^  vol.  iv.  p.  363.) 

The  punishment  of  persons  convicted  of  common  assaults 
\s  fine  and  imprisonment  at  the  discretioa  of  thecourt,  ex- 
ercised upon  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case.  By 
a  variety  of  statutes,  assaults  aggravated  with  respect  to 
the  place  whei:e,  or  the  persons  on  whom,  they  were  com- 
mitted, were  formerly  punishable  with  great  severity;  most 
of  these  statutes  were,  however,  repealed  by  the  stat,  9 
Geo.  IV.  c.  31,  which  authorizes  an  increased  punishment 
upon  certain  specified  cases  of  aggravated  assaults.  Thus, 
persons  convicted  of  assaulting  magistrates,  officers,  or 
other  persons  conoerned  in  preserving  wrecks,  are,  by  the 
24th  section  of  that  statute,  liable  to  be  transported  for 
seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned,  with  or  without  hard  labour, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  So  also,  by  the  25th  section, 
persons  conricted  (1)  of  any  assault  with  intent  to  commit  a 
felony  ;  (2)  of  any  assault  upon  a  peace  or  revenue  officer 
in  the  execution  or  his  duty  ;  (3)  of  any  assault  with  intent 
to  resist  the  lawful  apprehension  of  the  party  assaulting  for 
any  offence  against  tne  law ;  (4)  of  any  assault  committed 
in  pursuance  of  a  conspiracy  to  raise  wages,  may  be  im- 
prisoned, with  hard  labour,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two 
years. 

The  statute  c^  33  Henry  VHl.  c.  12,  which  punishes 
assaults  in  the  king's  palaces  with  the  loss  of  the  right 
hand  and  perpetual  impiisonment,  has  been  repealed  by 
the  above  statuteof  the  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  31  ;  but  it  seems  that 
the  penalty  of  the  loss  of  the  right  hand  attached  by  the 
common  law  to  assaults  emnmittra  in  the  actual  presenee 
of  the  king,  or  in  his  oonstructive  presence  in  the  superior 
courts  of  law,  still  remains.  This  subject  was  much  dis- 
cussed in  a  ease  which  occurred  in  1 799,  when  the  Earl  of 
Thanet,  and  several  other  pervens,  were  convicted  of  a 
riotous  assault  and  rescue  in  a  court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer 
and  Gaol  Delivery  at  Maidstone.  Upon  their  being  brought 
up  for  judgment^  the  court  of  King's  Bench  entertained 


daubta  whettier  it  was  not  iinperativB  upon  them  to  pass  the 
specific  sentence  of  amputation ;  but  the  attorney-general 
entered  a  Noli  vrosequi  as  to  those  parts  of  the  charge  upon 
whioh  the  doubts  had  arisen.  (See  Howell's  State  TriaiSt 
vol.  27,  p.  822.) 

Actions  for  trivial  assaults  were  formerly  among  tha 
most  frequent  subieots  of  litigation  in  our  courts  of  justice ; 
and  in  order  to  discourage  them,  it  was  enacted  by  the 
atatute  of  22  and  93  Car.  II.,  c.  9,  that  *  in  all  actions  of 
assault  and  battery,  wherein  the  judge  at  the  trial  of  the 
cause  shall  not  certify  upon  the  reeord  that  an  assault  and 
battery  were  sufficiently  proved,  the  plaintiff,  in  case  the 
jury  shall  find  the  damages  to  be  under  4 Of.,  shall  recover  no 
more  costs  than  the  damages  so  found  shall  amount  unto.* 

By  a  recent  statute  (9  Geo.  4,  c.  31,  sect.  27),  persons 
guilty  of  common  assaults  may  be  oonvieted  summarily  by 
two  magistrates,  who  are  empowered  to  impose  a  fine  not 
exceeding  5/.,  with  the  costs ;  and  in  case  of  non-payment, 
to  oommit  offenders  to  prison  for  two  months.  By  the  28th 
section  of  the  same  statute,  a  certificate  under  the  hands  of 
the  oomicting  magistrates  that  the  complaint  was  dismissed 
as  trivial,  or  Utat  the  assault  complained  of  was  justified,  or 
payment  of  the  fine  adjudged,  or  completion  of  the  term  of 
imprisonment  for  non-payment  thereof,  shall  be  a  bar  to  all 
fbrther  proceedings,  criminal  or  civil,  for  the  same  cause. 

ASSAYING,  a  chemical  operation,  which  differs  firom 
analysis  only  in  degree.  When,  an  analysis  is  performed, 
the  nature  and  proportions  of  all  the  ingredients  of  a^uh- 
stance  are  determined;  but  in  assaying,  the  quantity  of 
any  particular  metal  only  whioh  the  ore  or  mixture  under 
examination  may  contain  is  ascertained,  without  referenoe 
to  the  substances  with  which  it  is  mixed  or  alloyed. 

The  operations  of  assaying  are  sometimes  conducted 
entirely  in  what  is  called  the  dry  way,  or  by  heat ;  at  other 
times  m  the  moist  way,  or  by  acids  and  other  re-agents ; 
and  ifi  some  cases  both  methods  are  neoessarily  resorted  to 
in  assaying  the  same  ore  or  mixture  of  metals. 

The  use  of  the  term  assaying  is  sometimes  restricted  to 
alloys  or  mixtures  of  gold  and  silver ;  but  in  the  present 
article  we  shall  point  out  the  methods  of  assaying  the  ores 
of  the  following  metals  also— copper,  iron,  lead,  tin,  and 
zinc. 

The  assayinj^  <^  silver  and  gold  ieeflbcted  by  a  process 
called  cupeilatton.  Cupels  are  small  flat  crucibles  made  by 
pressing  bone  ash,  moistened  with  water,  into  circular  steel 
moulds,  and  they  arc  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air.  The 
principle  npon  which  the  operation  depends  is,  that  all 
metals  with  which  gold  and  silver  are  usually  alloyed,  are 
convertible  into  oxides  by  exposure  to  atmospheric  ttir  at  a 
high  temperature,  whereas  the  precious  metals  remain  un- 
acted upon. 

To  assay  silver  by  cupjellation,  it  is  requisite  to  obtain  lead 
as  firee  as  possible  from  silver ;  when  it  is  procured  by  reduc- 
ing litharge,  it  contains  only  about  half  a  grain  of  silver  in  a 
pound ;  and  this  portion  may  be  neglected.  The  silver  to 
be  assayed  is  flattened  and  made  quite  clean ;  about  thirty- 
six  grains  are  to  be  weighed  and  wrapped  up  in  the  proper 
quantity  of  lead,  which  depends  upon  that  of  the  base  metal 
in  the  alloy ;  this,  if  coarse,  is  harder  than  standard  silver, 
of  a  brilliant  glassy  appearance,  and  is  flattened  with  diffi- 
culty on  the  anvil ;  if  soft,  easily  flattened,  and  if  a  dead- 
white  colour,  a  nearer  approach  to  purity  is  indicated ;  the 
quantity  of  lead  must  then  be  apportioned  according  to  the 
experience  of  the  assayer,  and  varies  from  three  to  fifteen 
times  the  weight  of  alloy  to  be  operated  on.  It  is  to  be 
observed*  that  cupds  do  not  absorb  more  than  their  own 
weight  of  oxide  of  lead,  and  also  that  if  the  quantity  of  this 
metal  be  too  large,  some  of  the  silver  is  carried  with  the 
oxide  into  the  cupel,  and  a  loss  of  product  is  incurred. 

The  alloy  and  lead  are  to  be  put  into  a  cupel  when  made 
very,  hot  in  a  small  earthen  oven,  called  a  muffle,  which  is 
placed  in  the  assay  furnace;  the  mixture  soon  fuses,  is 
covered  with  a  ooat  of  oxide  of  lead,  becomes  flattened,  gives 
off  fumes,  and  considerable  motion  ensues  on  its  surface. 
The  lead  thus  gradually  oxidizing  and  fusing  is  absorl^ed  by 
the  cupel,  and  carries  with  it  the  baser  metals  with  which 
the  silver  was  alloyed.  The  alloy  is  at  first  flat,  but  becomes 
^adually  convex,  and  presents  continually  increasing  shin- 
ing points ;  when  this  happens,  the  cupel  is  to  be  brought 
forward  to  the  mouth  of  the  muffie ;  the  shining  points  dis- 
appear, the  silver  becomes  iridescent,  and  the  operation  is 
complete.  Care  must  be  taken  to  allow  the  assay  to  cool 
very  gradually,  and  its  weight  will  denote  the  quantity  <^ 
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fine  silyeT  oontained  in  thft  quantity  of  the  alloy  faVyeeted 
to  exaknination. 

The  assaying  of  gold  is  perfonned,  to  a  certain  extent, 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  silver;  and  if  the  gold 
were  alloyed  only  with  copper,  the  process  would  be  as 
simple  as  that  <rf  silver  assi^g.  Usually,  however,  gold 
conUins  silver,  and  this  caimot  he  got  rid  of  by  cupella- 
tion  ;  the  parting  proeesa  is  therelhre  had  recourse  to :  this 
consists  in  dissolving  the  silver  hv  dilute  nitric  acid,  which 
leaves  the  gold  perfectly  pure,  unless  the  silver  is  so.small 
in  quantity  as  to  be  protected  by  the  gold  firom  the  action  of 
the  acid,  which  is  very  commonly  the  case.  To  obviate  this 
difficulty  the  gold  alloy,  supposing  it  to  wei^h  twelve  grains, 
is  to  have  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  grains  of  pure  silver 
added  to  it,  and  to  be  cupelled  with  one  hundred  and  eight 
grains  of  IcAd.  The  button  obtained  is  to  be  flattened  into  a 
plate  of  about  one  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  four  or  five  lines 
broad,  returned  to  the  furnace,  kept  for  some  time  at  a  red 
heat,  taken  out  and  suffered  to  cool,  and  rolled  up  about  the 
aixe  of  a  quilL  This  is  to  be  put  in  a  matrass  with  about 
three  times  its  w'eight  of  nitric  acid,  of  sp.  gr.  1.25,  and 
heated  on  a  sand-bath.  By  the  action  of  the  acid  the  silver 
is  dissolved,  and  ^  comeU,  as  they  are  termed,  of  gold,  are 
left  of  a  dull-brown  colour,  and  without  any  metallic  appear- 
ance ;  these  are  repeatedly  washed  with  distilled  water,  and 
heated  in  smidl  clay  crucibles  to  bright  redness.  The  pieces 
of  gold  having  ;thus  acquired  their  usual  appearance  and 
properties,  are  to  be  weighed,  the  absolute  loss  in  weight 
indicating  the  purity  of  the  allov  subjected  to  triaL 

Iron  ores  are  chiefly  of  three  kinds :  the  impure  protocar- 
bonate,  commonly  called  the  arsillaceous  iron  ore ;  the 
peroxide,  including  the  specular  and  hematite  iron  ores ;  the 
mack,  or  magnetic  ere,  which  is  a  compound  of  the  pro- 
toxide and  peroxide.  The  argillaceous  iron  ore  is  that  which 
supplies  by  for. the  greatest  prooortion  obtained  in  Britain ; 
the  hiematite  occurs  in  north  Lancashire  and  many  other 

S laces ;  the  mines  of  Elba  yield  the  specular  ore,  whilst  the 
Iwedish  iron  is  obtained  principally  from  the  magnetic  ore. 
Various  methods  have  been  proposed  for  assaying  these 
ores,  but  the  principle  is  in  all  of  them  the  same  ;  it  is  that 
of  separating  the  oxygen  from  the  iron,  by  the  greater  affinity 
of  charcoal  for  that  element  at  high  temperatures.  The 
operation  of  the  oharooal  is  frequently  assisted  by  the  use 
of  a  flux  to  combine  with  the  earthy  matter,  and  to  convert 
it  into  such  a  glass  as  will  let  the  melted  metal  easily  fall 
through,  and  form,  on  cooling,  a  clean  button.  A  flux  com- 
posed of  lime  and  bottle  ^lass  has  been  used,  or  the  clay 
which  accompanies  the  argillaceous  iron  ore  is  to  be  burnt 
and  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  lime ;  200  grains  of  the 
powdered  ore  may  be  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  this 
flux  and  fi>rty  grains  of  powdered  charcoal ;  the  mixture, 
put  into  a  Cornish  and  Hessian  crucible,  is  to  be  heated  in 
a  wind-frimace  or  a  forge.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  appor- 
tion the  charcoal  exactly  to  the  oxide  of  iron  m  the  ore ; 
when  it  is  either  too  laree  or  too  small,  the  product  of  iron 
is  deficient,  and  this  will  do  denoted  by  the  imperfection  of 
the  glass. 

In  the  supplement  to  the  Encyclopfddia  Briiannica, 
Mr.  Mushet  has  given  the  results  of  using  various  fluxes 
with  an  iron  ore  that  yielded  forty-six  per  cent,  of  the 
metal;  and  it  appears  that  the  following  mixture  of 
the  ore  and  substances,  all  of  course  reduced  to  powder, 
gave  the  largest  proportion  of  iron  :  ore  20()  grains,  lime 
100,  borax  100,  charcoal  40,  gave  91  of  metal ;  it  is  there- 
fore evident  that  only  one-half  per  cent  of  iron  remained  in 
the  ^ass. 

According  to  M.  Descotils  (Ann,  de  CMmie,  t.  84,  p.  188), 
the  earthy  portion  of  the  argillaceous  iron  ore  is  frequently 
such  as  to  form  a  glass  without  adding  any  flux  whatever  to 
the  charcoal.  He  used  crucibles  lined  with  a  mixture  of 
clay  and  charcoal ;  and  thus,  amone  many  other  assays,  with 
nearly  similar  results,  an  ore  which  was  feUnd  by  analysis 
to  contain  about  thirty-seven  and  three-quarters  per  cent,  of 
iron  yielded  thirty-six  per  cent,  of  the  metal,  and  the  glass 
was  of  excellent  quaKty. 

.  Copper  ores,  with  reference  to  the  mode  of  assaying 
them,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes— those  that  contain 
sulphur,  and  those  that  do  not.  The  former  class  may  be 
subdivided  into  such  as  also  contain  iron  pyrites,  arsenic, 
tin,  lead,  zinc,  &c.,  with  a  considerable  (quantity  of  earthy 
matter ;  and  such  as  are  composed  principally  of  a  mixture 
of  the  sulphurets  of  copper  and  iron,  with  but  small  por- 
tions, if  any,  of  other  metalUc  or  earthy  minerals. 


To  treat  the  first  tuhdivisioD  of  the  sulphoreoitt  orwOrbieh 
constitute  at  least  99-lOOths  of  all  copper  ores  sold  in6i««t 
Britain),  a  flnx  should  be  prepared  by  mixing  the  tsXiawmg 
ingredients  in  the  under-mentioned  weights : — 

2  parts  .  Fluorspar, 

1  ditto  .  .  Slaked  linie, 

1  ditto  .  Borax, 

1  ditto  «  Red  argol  (impim  tartar). 

4  ditto  •  Nitre, 

an  finely  powdered  and  well  mixed. 

The  sample  of  ore  being  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder,  take 
400*  grains  of  it,  and  cucine  it  in  a  Cornish  or  Hessian 
crucible,  at  a  moderate  red  heat,  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  stirring  it  repeatedly  with  an  iron  rod  flattened  at 
the  end.  During  this  operation  the  ore  will  increase  consi- 
derably in  bulk,  and  it  should  never  be  continued  after  this 
begins  to  diminish.  Having  taken  out  the  crucible  in  order 
to  allow  it  to  cool,  fill  the  furnace  t  with  fiiel,  and  put  on  the 
cover  to  increase  the  heat.  When  cool,  mix  the  ore,  without 
taking  it  out  of  the  crucible,  with  about  400  grains  of  the 
prepared  flux,  and  cover  the.sur&ce  of  the  mixture  with 
common  salt;  introduce  it  into  the  fhmace,  and  continue  it 
therein,  at  a  white  heat,  until  the  whole  is  well  melted, 
which  will  be  known  by  the  surface  of  the  mass  assuming  a 
smooth  and  quiet  aspect.  If  the  fhmaoe  U  in  good  condi- 
tion, this  will  generally  be  eflEected  m  about  twenty  minutes. 
Should  the  operator  have  reason  to  think,  that  the  mixture 
in  the  crucible  has  not  melted  thin,  so  as  to  allow  the 
metallic  regulus  to  subside  through  the  sla^,  he  may  pro- 
ject upon  it  a  mixture  of  a  scruple  each  of  nitre,  borax,  and 
argol ;  and  this  may  be  again  repeated  if  necessary,  adding, 
however,  ten  erains  of  flour  of  sulphur.  When  thoroughly 
melted,  pour  uie  contents  of  the  crucible  into  a  hemispheri- 
cal iron  mould,  previously  warmed  and  greased ;  allow  it  to 
become  solid,  and  then  quench  it  in  water.  Separate  the 
button  of  regulus  from  the  slag  with  a  small  hammer ;  it 
ought  to  be  round  and  well  defined,  of  a  reddish-brown 
oolour  with  shades  of  blue,  or  else  bluish  white.  When  of 
the  former  colour,  it  contains  a  little  more  sulphur  than  the 
latter.  Should  the  button  of  re^nilus  exhibit  a  bn7/iant 
bluish- white  siurftice,  the  slag  should  be  re-melt t-d  with  two 
drachms  of  red  argol,  and  a  Bcruple  e^t^h  of  slacked  lime 
and  sulphur,  ^•hwh  will  give  &  small  button  of  rt^giiWa  to  be 
added  to  th^  foTmer,  It  may  here  be  reia^rked,  that  a 
button  of  re^ilus  with  a  nucleus  of  metallii^.  copper  should 
always  be  rejected^  and  a  fr^sh  m&ny  comiaeRced^  calciDing 
the  ore  less.  And  if*  ^hen  the  slag  aud  buUon  of  reg:u]us 
are  quenched  in  water^  it  renders  the  latter  immedmtaly 
turbid,  and  of  a  dirty  orange^ yellow  coIouTh,  it  should  also 
be  rejected :  the  oro  m  this  case  also  having  been  too  much 
calcined,  or  too  large  a  quantity  of  nitre  uaed.  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  regulus  does  not  collect  in  a  compact  well- 
defined  button,  but  spreadi  under  the  filag  a  considerable 
way  up  the  aide^  of  I  be  moulds  and  of  a  duJJ*  brown  aspeotp 
the  ore  has  not  been  sufficiently  cakined. 

The  regulus  must  now  be  ealcuied :  for  which  purpcve 
reduce  it  to  powder*  and  e?ipose  it  in  a  clean  crucibk  to  a 
very  dull  red  heat,  constanllj^  stirruie  it.  As  the  operaCjija 
proceeds,  the  heat  roust  be  increased  and  the  itirrLn^  oon- 
tiuuedi  until  tbc  whale  of  the  sulphur  is  dissipated.  £tpe- 
cial  care  must  be  taken,  particularly  at  the  commencement  of 
the  operation,  to  prevent  the  regulus  from  ehtting  or  Buck" 
ing  together,  whieh  is  caused  by  excess  of  heat  or  want  of 
stirring,  and  much  retards  the  operation.  The  Bame  re- 
mark applies  also  to  the  calcination  of  ores. 

The  crucible  having  bet*n  removed  from  the  fumacei,  and 
allowed  to  cooU  ^dd  to  the  calcined  re^nlua  about  a  drsehm 
each  of  borax  and  red  argol,  with  a  scruple  of  nitre,  coveHnff 
the  whole  with  common  salt.  Melt  the  mixture  well,  and 
pour  it  into  a  mould  as  before;  quench  it  in  water,  and 
knock  off  the  slag  (which  reserve)  from  the  metaUio  batton. 
The  latter  is  now  termed  coarse  copper,  and  requires  to  be 
refined ;  for  which  purpose  return  the  crudMe  to  the  fcr- 
nace,  putting  into  it  the  button  of  copper,  iqran  which,  when 

•  The  w«l«lit  used  by  uamytn  of  eooa&t  on*  if  4mtwj  gnint.  maOui 
140  (twhnkSly  eallad  (mte).  whfeh  b  rattlrUad  dovn  to  OM.  aad  tfau  acite 
to  one^ghih.  Ore  giTioff  a  button  that  wvtgha  Um  thi«aot<htha  if  nid  to 
prodoee  tea  thne^htfat  per  cent,  and  fo  OB.  The  aTerafe  of  aU  tiM  copper 
oref  mMltMt  in  Great  Britain  ia  about  eight  and  a  half  par  eent. 

t  The  ftsnaoe  uaed  Air  aeaaying  eopper  orae  if  a  ainpla  air  fbrnaoe.  abMt 
foren  inchei  eqnare  and  Iburteen  tnehte  deep.  eonmaaieatiDg  with  a  chteaay 
by  a  lateral  flue  Ave  inebea  wide  by  two  darn.  The  tmL  b  ookc.  brakn  ta 
pieoM  about  Uieaise  of  walButa.  the  fMBaiAidoia.  CeraiA  crviblea  M 
need,  and  reqoire  neither  ttaad  nor  com.  belM  kept  with  tto  Bovth  im 
abore  the  turfhoe  cf  the  fell. 
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melied/projeet  aboat  half  a  drachm  of  flux  (prepared  as 
below),  and  the  like  quantity  of  common  salt.  Shut  up  the 
ftirnaoe  fx  about  two  minutes,  or  until  the  flux  is  well 
melted,  and  then  pour  out  into  the  mould  as  before.  Sepa- 
rate the  flux  (which  reserve)  from  the  button ;  and  if  the 
latter  does  not  appear  to  be  fine  (or  free  from  alloy),  repeat 
the  operation  until  it  is.  An  unerring  mark  of  fineness  is 
a  sinking  or  concavity  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  surface  of 
the  '  assay,*  or  button ;  but  so  long  as  the  upper  surface  is 
convex,  it  is  not  fine.  If  the  button,  when  fine,  instead  of 
having  a  smooth  brilliant  surfiEtce,  of  a  yellowish  red  colour, 
exhibits  a  roughish  surface  of  a  dark  red  colour,  and  having 
firmly  attached  to  it  bits  of  a  dark  red  slag,  the  refining 
process  has  been  pushed  too  far.  The  button  being  fine, 
take  the  slag  which  was  reserved  firom  melting  the  cidcined 
regulus,  together  with  the  flux  and  slag  firom  the  refining 
process,  and  mix  these  with  three  drachms  of  red  argol  and 
a  veiY  little  charcoal  powder,  and  melt  well  in  the  crucible  in. 
which  the  refining  is  performed.  This  will  give  a  small 
metallic  button,  which  refine  as  before. 

The  flux  above  aJAuded  to,  which  is  used  for  refining,  is  pre- 
pared  by  burning  together  a  mixture  of  three  parts  nitre, 
two  parts  red  argol,  and  one  part  of  common  salt.  This  is 
best  done  by  putting  the  ingredients  into  a  lar^  iron 
mortar,  and  stirring  them  with  a  red-hot  poker  until  com- 
bustion ceases,  liie  mass  should  be  reduced  to  powder 
before  it  is  quite  cold,  and  preserved  in  a  well-stopped 
bottle,  or  it  wm  deliquesce.  About  half  a  drachm  of  this 
flux  and  of  common  salt  are  usually  taken,  and  this  will 
generally  be  a  sufficient  quantity,  but  as  much  should  be 
used  as  will  perfectly  cover  the  button  when  it  is  poured  into 
the  mould,  otherwise  the  metal  will  oxidize,  which  of  course 
is  to  be  avoided. 

The  ores  of  the  second  subdivision  of  sulphurets  are  best 
assayed  by  <»lcining  them  perfectly  in  the  first  instance,  so 
that  the  first  melting  shall  give  a  metallic  button,  instead 
of  a  regulus  or  sulphuret.'  To  effect  this,  when  the  one  has 
been  calcined  until  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  is  driven  off, 
it  should  be  melted  with  a  drachm  each  of  slacked  lime 
and  fluor  spar,  the  same  quantity  of  borax  and  red  argol, 
with  a  little  nitre;  and  then  proceeded  with  precisely  as 
directed  for  calcined  regulus. 

Copper  ores  not  containing  sulphur,  or  only  in  very  small 
quantity,  may  be  calcined  lor  a  short  time  (a  few  minutes 
is  sufficient),  and  melted  as  directed  in  the  last  section, 
except  that  the  quantity  of  lime  and  fluor  may  be  reduced, 
and  some  scales  of  iron  from  a  smith's  forge  added. 

Lead, — The  principal  ore  of  lead  is  the  sulphuret,  com- 
monly called  galena ;  but  the  carbonate,  or  white  lead  ore,  is 
sometimes  found  in  considerable  quantity. 

To  assay  the  former  ore.  Take  400  grains  coarsely  pow- 
dered, mix  it  with  100  grains  of  iron  in  filings  or  small 
pieces,  100  grains  of  black  flux,  and  50  grains  of  cream  of 
tartar ;  put  the  mixture  into  a  Ccnnish  or  Hessian  crucible 
that  win  hold  double  the  quantity,  and  cover  it  with  common 
salt  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch.  Expose  it  to  a  yellowish- 
white  heat  for  about  ten  minutes,  or  until  the  matter  in  the 
crucible  has  ceased  to  boO,  and  is  become  smooth ;  then 
either  pour  it  out  into  a  hemispherical  iron  mould  warm  and 
greased,  or  allow  it  to  cool  in  the  crucible. 

If  the  ore  is  much  miied  with  iron  pyrites,  or  earthy 
matter,  the  quantity  of  iron  should  be  reduced,  and  a  little 
fluor  spar  and  borax  added  to  the  other  ingredients. 

The  carbonate  is  best  assayed  by  melting  it  with  half  its 
weight  of  black  flux  and  a  Uftle  cream  of  tartar,  covering 
the  mixture  as  before  with  common  salt 

lYii.— The  ores  of  tin  are  principally  of  two  kinds,  the 
oxide  and  the  sulphuret ;  the  latter  is,  however,  very  rare. 

To  assay  the  oxide  of  tin,  or  black  tin,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  it  requires  only  simple  frision  with  half  its  weight  of 
black  flux,  one-eighth  borax  and  the  like  of  cream  of  tartar, 
covering  Uie  mixture  in  the  crucible  to  the  depth  of  half  an 
inch  wiUi  common  salt 

The  sulphuret,  or  pyritous  tin  ore.  Let  400  grains  be 
reduced  to  powder  and  carefully  calcined,  with  occasional 
additions  of  small  portions  of  charcoal  powder,  constantly 
stirring  it  with  an  iron  rod,  and  so  managing  the  fire  as  to 
prevent  the  ore  from  clotting.  This  operation  should  be 
continued  until  the  ore  ceases  to  emit  either  sulphureous 
or  arsenical  vapours.  When  thoroughly  calcined,  file  off 
from  the  stirring-rod  any  portion  of  the  ore  that  may  adhere 
to  it,  adding  it  <^  course,  to  that  in  the  crucible.  Add 
likewise  40  grains  of  lime,  20  grains  of  fluor  spar,  150 


grains  of  black  flux,  with  a  small  quantity  of  nitre,  bonx» 
and  cream  of  tartar ;  when  these  are  well  mixed,  cover  with 
common  salt,  and  when  melted  quite  smooth,  allow  the 
crucible  to  cool,  when  the  tin  will  be  found  at  the  bottom. 

^nc, — ^The  ores  of  zinc  are  of  two  kinds,  the  carbonate, 
or  calamine,  and  the  sulphuret  or  blende. 

There  is  perhaps  no  mode  of  directly  assaying  the  ores  of 
this  metal,  so  as  to  obtain  their  metallic  contents.  That 
generally  given  in  books  of  chemistry  and  metallurgy,  viz., 
distillation  of  the  roasted  ore  mixed  with  charcoal  in  an 
earthen  retort,  will  be  found  universally  to  faU,  either  entirely 
or  partially.  Even  in  the  treatment  of  these  ores  in  the 
large  way,  the  quantity  of  metal  obtained  seldom  exceeds 
one-half  the  quantity  which  they  contain :  the  loss  arises 
partly  from  the  escape  of  uncondensed  metallic  vapour,  and 
partly  from  unreduced  oxide. 

The  best  mode  of  making  comparative  assays  of  the  ores 
of  zinc  is  as  follows :  if  the  ore  is  the  carbonate,  or  calamine 
as  it  is  usually  termed,  reduce  it  to  pieces  of  the  size  of 
hazel  nuts,  weigh  thirty-two  ounces  avoirdupois,  and  expose 
it  under  a  muffle,  or  in  a  large  crucible,  to  a  moderate  red 
heat  untQ  the  pieces  are  red-hot  throughout.  When  cold, 
reduce  the  ore,  which  will  have  become  very  friable,  to  a 
fine  powder ;  re- weigh  it  and  note  its  weight  mix  it  with 
its  own  bulk  and  one-half  more  of  powdered  charcoal,  and 
press  it  down  moderately  tight  into  a  Stourbridge  clay 
crucible,  which  it  should  not  fill  nearer  than  two  inches  to 
the  top.  Then  take  a  piece  of  moistened  and  tempered 
clay,  in  which  a  little  charcoal-powder  and  sand  have  been 
mixed,  roll  it  out  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  cut 
out  of  it  a  round  cake  to  fit  into  the  crucible  upon  the 
mixture  of  calamine  and  charcoal,  giving  it  a  little  concavity 
on  its  upper  surface.  Then  weigh  as  much  granulated 
copper  as  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  cakined  calamine, 
spread  it  upon  the  disc  of  clay  in  the  crucible,  cover  it  with 
charcoal-powder,  and  lute  a  clay  cover  to  the  crucible. 
Set  the  crucible  in  an  air  frimace,  and  expose  it  to  a  bright- 
red  heat  f(nr  three  hours,  and  then  increase  the  heat  to  a 
yellowish-white  for  another  hour ;  then  take  out  the  cru- 
cible and  allow  it  to  cool,  cdleot  the- brass  which  will  have 
formed  on  the  clay  disc  and  weigh  it ;  if  its  weight  equals 
that  of  the  calcined  calamine,  the  latter  may  be  considered 
of  good  quality  for  commercial  purposes.  The  arrangement 
may  be  varied  by  mixing  the  granulated  copper  with  the 
calamine  and  charcoal,  instead  of  putting  it  on  the  clay 
disc ;  but  when  the  operation  is  finished,  it  will  be  more 
trouble  to  collect  the  grains  of  brass. 

This  is  an  operation  that  requires  considerable  nicety  in 
the  management  of  the  fire»  for  if  too  hot  the  metallic  zinc 
is  vaporised  faster  than  the  copper  can  combine  with  it ;  and , 
on  the  other  hand,  if  not  hot  enough,  the  oxide  will  not  be 
reduced.  Attention  to  a  few  trials  will  giye  the  requisite 
judinnent 

Tne  sulphuret  or  blende,  is  assayed  in  the  same  way, 
except  as  to  calcination. 

Blende  must  first  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  and  care- 
frdly  calcined  upon  the  floor  of  a  muffle,  so  heated  as  to 
exclude  any  carbonaceous  smoke  or  flame,  stirring  it  con- 
stantly with  an  iron  rod  until  it  ceases  to  give  any  indication 
of  sulphur.  The  powdered  blende  should  not  lie  above 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick  on  the  muffle,  and  the  heat 
should  be  very  gradually  raised  from  a  dull  to  a  bright 
cherry  red.  When  perfectly  calcined,  it  must  be  treated  in 
the  same  way  as  calcined  calamine. 

ASSEMANI,  JOSEPH  SIMONIUS,  a  learned  Maro- 
nite  native  of  Syria,  who  came  to  Rome  towards  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1 8th  century,  was  made  Archbishop  in  parti- 
bus  of  Tyre,  and  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  by  Clemens  XI. 
He  was  sent  by  that  Pontiff  on^  a  literary  mission  to  Egypt 
and  Syria,  in  the  years  1715 — 16,  and  he  brought  back  to 
Rome  many  valuable  MSS.  He  then  set  about  compiling 
his  Bibliotheca  Orientalis  Clementino  VoHeana,  fourvolumes 
folio,  Rome,  1719-28,  being  a  biographical  account  of  the 
Syrian  writers,  divided  into  thtee  classes,  t.  e.  Orthodox, 
Jacobites,  and  Nestorians,  with  copious  extracts  in  the 
Syriac  text,  and  a  Latin  version,  lists  of  their  works,  and 
comments  on  the  same.  He  intended  to  proceed  with  the 
Arabian,  Oopt  and  other  Eastern  writers,  but  nothing 
appeared  in  print  beyond  the  Syriac.  The  fourth  volume 
of  the  Bibliotheca  is  engrossed  by  a  learned  dissertation  on 
the  Syrian  Nestorians.-^2d.  S.Ephraem  Syri  Opera  omnia 
qua  extant,  six  volumes  folio,  Rome,  1 732-46.  This  edition 
of  the  works  of  St  Ephraem,  one  of  the  old  Syrian  fathers, 
Jigitized  b' 
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containing  tlio  Syriac  text  and  a  Latin  translation,  was 
begun  by  Axnbaraob,  another  learned  Haronite  living  at 
Rome,  and  better  known  as  Father  Benedetti,  being  a 
member  of  the  society  of  the  Jesuits,  and  after  his  death 
was  completed  by  Assemani.  This  work  is  much  esteemed, 
and  the  Latin  is  better  than  that  of  the  other  works  of  As- 
semani, who  was  more  skilled  in  the  Oriental  than  in  the 
itatin  language.— 3d.  Kalendaria  Ecclesice  universce,  in 
guibtu  Sanctorum  nomina,  imagines,  feiii  dies*  Ecdena- 
rum  Orientis  ac  Occidintis,  prtBmissis  uniw  cujusque  EccU- 
9US  originibus,  Teoensentui\  describuntur,  et  notU  iUtutran- 
/ur,  six  volumes  quarto,  Kome,  1755-7. — 4th.  Bibliotheca 
Juris  Orientalis  Canonici  et  Civilis,  four  volumes  quarto, 
Rome,  1 762^4. 

Assemani  died  at  Rome  in  1 768,  at  the  age  of  eishty.  He 
left  MSS.,  several  historical  dissertations,  and  other  frug- 
ments,  on  the  Christian  population  of  the  antient  patriar- 
chate of  Antioch,  on  the  nation  of  the  Conts,  on  the  Net- 
torians,  and  other  Eastern  sects,  &c.y  whkih  have  been  lately 

Subhshed  by  Monsignor  Mai.  In  his  li&time  he  pub* 
shed  a  dissertation  on  the  origin  and  religion  of  the  ante- 
Mohammedan  Arabs,  which  he  appended  to  hU  translation 
of  Benrahebo's  Chronicle.  Of  Assemanis  friend  Am- 
barach,  we  may  here  mention,  that  he  translated  from  the 
Arabic  into  Latin  the  work  of  Stephen,  Patriarch  of  An- 
tioch, on  the  Origin  and  the  Liturgy  of  the  Maronites. 
[See  Maronitbs.j 

ASSEMANI.  STEPHANUS  EVODIUS,  nephew  ef 
the  preceding,  waa  made  Bishop  of  Apamea,  and  succeeded 
his  uncle  as  librarian  of  the  Vatican.  He  published  the 
following  works.  1 .  Bibliotheca  Mediceo-Laurentianee  et  Pa- 
latina  codicum  MSS.  Qrientalium  Catcdogus,  two  volumes 
folio,  1742,  with  notes  by  Gori.— 2.  Acta  Sanctorum  Mar- 
tyrum  Qrientalium  et  Occidentalium,  two  volumes  folio, 
Rome,  1748.  To  this  work,  which  he  compiled  from  MSS. 
in  the  Vatican,  he  added  the  Acts  of  St  Simon,  called 
Stylite,  in  Ghaldaic  and  Latin.  He  also  began  a  general 
oatalogue  of  the  Vatican  MSS.  divided  into  three  classes, 
Oriental,  Greek  and  Latin,  Italian  and  other  modem  Ian-* 
guages,  dP  whioh,  however,  he  published  only  the  first  volume 
in  1 756 ;  a  fire  which  broke  out  in  his.  chambers  having 
destroyed  his  papers.  Mai'  has  continued  parts  of  this  oa- 
talogue in  his  Scriptorum  Vetertmk  nova  ceilectio^  of  which 
the  eighth  volume  has  been  lately  published,  Another 
member  of  the  same  fiunily,  called  Joseph  Louis  Assemani* 
published  Uie  Alexandrine  Missal,  with  the  liturgy  of  the 
various  churches  of  Egypt,  old  and  modem :  Miescie  Jleoh 
andrirtum  S,  Marei,  in  quo  eucharieHee  liturgia  omnes 
antiqwB  ac  reeentee  Ecdenarum  JEgypti^  Gnsce^  Coptice» 
Arabiee,  et  Syriaoe  exhibentur^  quarto>  Rome,  1 734  ;  and 
also  a  chronology  of  the  Patriarchs  of  Chaldea«  The  Asse- 
mani had  a  rich  collection  of  Arabic  and  Syriac  MSS., 
which  Clemens  XIIL  purchased  for  the  Vatican  library. 
Monsignor  Mai  has  lately  given  catalogues  of  them.  The 
Syriac  MSS.  alone  are  202  in  number, 

ASSEMANI,  SIMONE.  grand  nephew  of  Joseph 
Simon,  and  hke  him  born  in  Syria,  eame  to  Italy,  and 
was  many  years  professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  the 
university  of  Padua.  He  published  several  works  in  Ila^ 
lian  and  m  Latin  on  Arabian  literature  and  history.  L  Sag- 
gio  euif  origiTie,  cuUOf  letteratura  e  coetumi  degU  AraSi, 
avanti  il  pkudo  pr^eta  Biaometto,  ootavo,  Padua,  1 787. — 
2.  Catalogo  dd  codici  MS8>  Orientak  nella  biblioieca  No- 
niana,  quarto,  Padua,  1787-8.  To  this  oatalogue  he  added 
extracts  fi^om  some  of  the  works  registered  in  it,  such  as  the 
lives  of  several  philosophers  and  a  series  of  the  Persian, 
Arabian,  and  Turkish  monarchs,  and  also  illustrations  of 
the  Cufic  coins  and  other  antiquities  existing  in  the  mu- 
seum of  the  same  family  of  Nani.— 3.  Oiobue  Cotleetie, 
(JM/ho^raificu9f  quarto,  Padua,  1790,  being  a  description 
of  the  celestial  globe  in  the  Borgia  museum  at  VeUetri, 
with  a  dissertation  on  the  astronomy  of  the  Arabs*  It  was 
this  Assemani  who  first  exposed  the  imposture  of  the  Mai* 
teas  Vella,  who  pretended  to  have  found,  in  an  ArabiA  MS. 
in  the  convent  of  8.  Martino  at  Pdersso,  a  diplomatie  code 
•f  the  Sidlian  Saraoens.  Vella  made  a  translation  of  it, 
and  ^blished  it  at  Palermo  in  1 789.  iCodie&  DipUmoHfio 
di  Skeika  eoito  il  Qopemo  degU  Arabi,  6  vols.  4to.  Palermo, 
1 789-92.)  The  work  was  dedicated  to  the  King  of  Nafdes. 
Assemani,  to  whom  some  of  the  proof  sheets  had  been 
sent,  prononnced  the  text  to  be  unintelligible,  except  some 
lines  which  were  Maltese  instead  of  Arabic.  At  last' Joseph 
Eager  was  sent  for  fom  Vienna  to  Palermo,  and  he  having 


examined  the  MS.  foimd  it  contained  a  narrative  'of  the 
life  of  Mohammed,  much  interpolated  with  Maltese  words, 
apparentl;^  with  the  intention  or  rendering  the  original  text 
uumtelligible.  Vella*s  imposture  being  now  made  clear, 
he  Was  sentenced  to  imprisonment.  {Ceearottt  Opere^  vo- 
lume xviii. ;  Fundgruben  dee  Orients,  volume  L ;  and  also 


[See 


Allgemeinen  Literariichen  Anzeigen  for  1 795.) 
ASSEMBLY,  GENERAL.  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Oenbral  Assembly.] 
ASSEMBLY,   NATIONAL.      [See  Natiohai.  Am- 

SSMBLY.l 

ASSEMBLY  OF   DIVINES.      [See  Wmtminstkr 

ASSENT,  ROYAL.    When  a  bill  has  passed  through 
all  its  stages  in  both  houses  of  parliament,  if  it  is  a  bill  of 
supply,  it  is  sent  back  to  the  charge  of  the  officers  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  which  it  had  of  course  originated ; 
but  if  not  a  bill  of  supply,  it  remains  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  royal  assent  is  always  given  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
Commons,  however,  being  also  present  at  the  bar,  to  which 
they  are  summoned  by  the  Black  Rod.    The  king  naay 
either  be  present  in  person,  or  may  signify  his  assent  bV 
letters  patent  under  the  great  seal,  ^gned  with  his  hana» 
and   communicated  to  the  two  houses  by  commissioners. 
Power  to  do  this  is  given  by  the  33d  Henry  VIII.  chap.  21, 
The  commissioners  are  usually  three  or  four  of  the  great 
ofiioers  of  state.    They  take  their  seats,  attired  in  a  peculiar 
costume,  on  a  bench  plaoed  between  the  woolsack  and  the 
throne.    When  the  king  comes  down  in  person,  he  is  seated 
on  the  throne  robed  and  crowned.    The  bills  that  have  been 
left  in  the  House  of  Lords  he  on  the  table ;  the  bills  of  sup- 
ply are  brought  up  from  the  Commons  by  the  Speaker,  who, 
in  presenting  them,  especially  at  the  end  of  a  session,  is 
accustomed  to  acoompany  the  act  with  a  short  speech.    In 
these  addresses  it  is  usual  to  recommend  that  the  monev 
which  has  been  so  liberally  supplied  by  his  majesty's  faithful 
Commons  should  be  judiciously  and  economically  expended ; 
and  a  considerable  sensation  has  been  sometimes  made  by 
the  emphasis  and  solemnity  with  which  this  advice  has  been 
e&foroed  upon  the  royal  ear.    The  royal  assent  to  eaofa  hill 
is  announced  by  the  clerk  of  parliament.    Having  read  the 
title,  he  says,  if  it  is  a  bill  of  suppiv,  *£e  roi  remerde  see 
loyal  eu^feeis,  accepie  leuir  benavoienoe^  et  oinst  U  veuX ; 
if  aay  other  puUie  bVW, '  Le  roi  Is  iMut ;   if  a  private  biU, 
*^&oit  faii  comme  il  est  desiri,'    What  is  called  an  act 
of  graee,  that  is,  an  aot  by  which  the  royal  favour  or 
bounty  is  extended  to  any  party,  must  be  signed  by  his 
m^esty  before  it  is  laid  before  parliament,  where  it  is  only 
read  onee  in  each  house,  and  where,  although  it  may  be 
rejected,  it  cannot  be  amended.    To  such  an  act  there  is  no 
fiirther  expression  of  the  royal  assent  but,  having  read  its 
title,  the  clerk  of  the  parliament  says,  'Lee  Frdats,  Seigmurs^ 
et  Commons,  en  h  present  parliament  assembles,  am  nam  de 
touts  VQS  autres  sul^eote,  remereient  tree  humbiement  voire 
maieeti.  et  prient  a  ZHeu  vot$s  donner  en  sante  bone  vie  et 
loigueC 

When  the  royal  assent  is  refused  to  a  bill,  the  form  of 
announoement  is  i>  roi  savisera.  It  is  probable  that  in 
ihnner  times  these  words  were  intended  to  mean  what  they 
express,  namely,  that  the  king  would  take  the  matter  into 
consideration,  and  merely  post|)oned  his  decision  for  the 
present.  Theie  has  been  no  instance  of  the  rejection  by 
the  crown  of  any  bill,  certainly  not  of  any  pubho  bill,  which 
had  passed  through  parliament,  for  many  years.  U  is  com- 
monly stated,  even  in  books  of  good  authority  C^or  insUnoe, 
in  so  respectable  a  work  as  Chitty's  edition  of  Blackstone). 
that  the  last  insUnce  was  the  rejeetion  of  the  ball  for  trien- 
nial parliaments  by  William  III.  in  1693.  Tindal,  in  his 
continuation  of  Rapin,  says, '  The  king  let  the  bill  lie  on 
the  table  for  some  time,  so  that  men*s  eyes  and  exnecUliooa 
wen  much  fixed  on  the  issue  of  it ;  but  in  ooncJusion  he 
reAiead  to  pass  it,  so  the  session  ended  in  an  iU  humour. 
The  r^ecting  a  bill,  though  an  unquestionahie  right  of  the 
crewn»  has  been  so  seldom  practised,  that  the  t«e  Rouses  are 
^t  to  think  it  a  hardshi]^  when  there  is  a  bill  denied.*  But 
adbtiier  instance  ocxnirred  towards  the  close  cC  the  same 
year,  which  was  more  remarkable,  in  oenseqneiice  of  lU 
being  followed  by  certain  proceedings  m  parliameBt,  which 
was  sitting  at  the  time.  This  was  the  rc^jeetim  of  the  bill 
oommonly  called  the  Place  Bill,  the  olg^o^  ^  ^^^^  ^**  ^ 
exclude  all  holders  of  offices  of  trust  and  pfoti  under  the 
crown  'from  the  House  of  Commons*  It  was  presented  t» 
the  king  along  wi&  the  land4ax  bill;  and  the  dsgr  afivhe 
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had  asMnltd  to  th*  oxm  And  ngadtod  tfae  otli^r,  the  H<mM  of 
Commotn,  haring  iMc^ed  itoelf  into  a  grand  eomndttoo  on 
tho  state  of  the  nation,  passed  the  following  resolution  :— 
'  That  whoever  advised  the  king  not  to  give  the  royal  assent 
to  the  act  which  was  to  redress  a  grievance;  and  tahe  off  a 
scandal  npcm  the  proeeedings  of  the  Commons  in  pavliament, 
is  an  enemy  1o  their  majesdes  and  the  kingdom  ;  and  that 
a  representation  be  made  to  the  king,  to  lay  before  him  how 
few  instances  have  been  in  former  reigns  Of  denying  the 
royal  assent  to  bills  for  redress  of  grievances ;  and  the  grief 
of  the  Commons  for  his  not  having  given  the  royal  assent  to 
several  public  bills,  and  in  particular  to  this  bill,  which 
tends  so  muoh  to  the  clearing  the  reputation  of  this  house, 
after  their  having  so  freely  voted  to  supply  the  public  occa- 
sions.' An  address  conformable  to  the  resolution  was 
accordingly  presented  to  his  majesty  by  the  whole  house. 
The  king  returned  a  polite  answer  to  so  much  of  the  address 
ia  referred  to  the  confidence  that  ought  to  be  preserved  be- 
tween himself  and  the  parliament,  but  took  no  notice  of 
what  was  said  about  the  rejection  of  the  bill  When  the 
Commons  returned  from  the  royal  presence,  it  was  moved 
in  the  house  *  That  application  be  made  to  his  majesty  for  a 
further  answer  i  but  the  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority 
of  229  to  28. 

Mr.  Hatsell,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Precedents  (edi- 
tion of  1818),  quotes  other  instances  of  subsequent  date  to 
this.  The  latest  which  he  discovered  was  the  rejection  of  a 
Scotch  militia  bill  by  Queen  Anne  in  1707.  In  former 
times  the  refhsal  of  the  royal  assent  was  a  common  occnr- 
tence.  Queen  EluSabeth  onee  at  the  end  of  a  session,  out  of 
,  ninety-dne  bills  which  were  presented  to  her,  rejected  forty- 
'  eight. 

It  is  the  royal  assent  which  makes  a  bill  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, and  gives  it  the  force  of  a  law.  As  by  a  legal  fiction 
the  laws  passed  throughout  a  whole  session  of  parliament 
are  consiaered  as  forming  properly  only  one  statute  (of 
which  what  are  popularly  called  the  separate  acts  are  only 
so  many  chapters),  it  used  to  be  a  matter  of  doubt  whether 
the  royal  assent,  at  whatever  period  of  the  session  it  might 
be  given,  did  not  make  the  act  operative  from  the  beginning 
of  the  session,  when  no  day  was  particularly  mentioned  in 
the  body  of  it  as  that  on  which  it  should  come  into  effeet. 
In  order  to  settle  this  point,  it  was  ordered  by  the  d3d 
(^orge  III.  chap.  13,  that  the  clerk  of  parliament  should 
for  the  ftiture  endorse  on  every  bill  the  day  on  which  it 
received  the  royal  assent,  and  that  from  that  day,  if  there 
was  not  in  it  any  specification  to  the  contrary,  its  operation 
should  commence. 

It  appears  that  the  several  forms  of  Words  now  in  use  are 
not,  as  has  been  sometimes  stated,  exactly  the  same  that 
have  been  employed  in  this  ceremony  from  the  first  institu- 
tion of  parliaments.  For  instance,  it  is  recorded  that 
Henry  VII.  gave  his  assent  to  the  hill  of  attainder  passed 
in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  (1485)  against  the  partisans  of 
Richard  III.  in  the  more  emphatic  terms,  Le  roy  le  voet,  en 
toutz  pointz.  On  some  occasions,  of  earlier  date,  the  assent 
is  stated  to  have  been  given  in  English.  Thus,  to  a  bill  of 
attainder  passed  against  Sir  William  Oldhall  in  1453  (the 
3 1  St  of  Henry  VI.),  the  clerk  is  recorded  in  the  Rolls  of  Par- 
liament to  have  announced  his  majesty *s  assent  as  follows : 
'  The  kin^  voile  that  it  be  hadde  and  doon  in  maner  and 
forme  as  it  is  desired.*  And  in  1459,  in  the  case  of  an  act 
of  attainder  against  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Earls  of*^  Salis- 
bury, Warwick,  and  others,  the  same  king  gave  his  assent 
in  the  following  form :  '  The  king  asreetn  to  this  act,  so 
that  by  virtue  thereof  he  he  not  put  worn  his  prerogative  to 
shew  such  mercy  and  grace  as  shall  please  his  highness, 
according  to  his  regalie  and  dignitie,  to  any  person  or  per- 
sons, whose  names  be  expressed  in  this  act,  or  to  any  other 
that  might  be  hurt  bv  the  same.* 

In  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  an  English  form 
was  substituted  for  those  in  Norman- French,  which  had 
been  previously  and  are  now  in  use.  On  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber, 1656,  the  House  of  Commons  resolved  'that  when 
the  Lord  Protector  shall  pass  a  bill,  the  form  of  words 
to  be  used  shall  be  these.  The  Lord  Protector  doth  con- 
sent." In  1706,  also,  a  bill  passed  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  was  read  a  second  time  in  the  Hopse  of  Commons, 
for  abolishing  the  use  of  th^  French  tongue  in  all  pro- 
ceedings in  parliament  and  courts  of  justioe,  in  which  it 
was  directed, '  that  instead  of  Le  roy  le  vetUt,  these  words  be 
used,  7%e  /ting  answers  Be  it  so;  instead  of  Soit/tdt  come 
il  est  desirit  these  words  he  substituted.  Be  H  as  is  prayed; 


where  these  words,  Le  roi  remercie  ees  bans  sujets,  accepte 
leuf  benevofenee,  et  cdnsi  le  veult,  have  been  used,  it  shall 
hereafter  be.  The  king  thanks  his  good  subjects,  accepts  their 
benevolence,  and  answers  Be  it  so;  instead  of  Le  roi  s'avi- 
sera,  these  words.  The  king  will  consider  qf  it,  be  used.* 

•  Why  this  bill  was  rejected  by  the  Commons,'  says  Hatsell, 

*  or  why  its  provisions  with  respect  to  proceedings  in  parha- 
ment  were  not  adopted  in  an  act  which  afterwards  passed  in  • 
the  year  1731,  "That  oil  proceedings  in  courts  of  justice 
should  be  in  English,*'  I  never  heard  any  reason  assigned.' 
For  further  information  on  this  subject,  see  Hatsell's  Pre- 
cedents, especially  vol.  li.  pp.  338—351  (edition  of  1818). 

ASSER,^^,  Rav  Ashe,  properly  ASHI,  is  erroneously 
wiitten  by  English  and  French  writers  Asser.  Ashi  was 
the  principal  author  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  so  called 
frovck  the  place  of  his  residence.  He  was  born  at  Babylon 
A.D.  353.  His  Jewish  biographers  relate  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed head  of  the  college  of  Sora,  in  Babylon,  at  the  age 
of  fourteen ;  which,  if  this  account  be  true,  is  an  unparalleled 
instance  of  mental  precocity.  But  whether  or  not  full  credit 
may  be  attached  to  this  statement,  Ashi  was  undoubtedly 
distinguished  very  early  in  life  by  intellectual  powers  and 
acquirements.    He  died  a.d.  426,  aged  seventy-four. 

Rabbi  Abraham  Ben  Dior  asserts,  in  his  Kabbalah,  p.  66, 
that  since  the  days  of  Rabbi  Jehuda  Hannasi,  or  Rabbenu 
Hakkadosh,  in  no  one  but  A«hi  bad  been  combined  at  once 
knowledge  of  the  law,  piety,  humility,  and  magnificence. 
The  expositions  of  the  Misbna  delivered  by  Ashi  in  his 
lectures  to  the  students  under  his  care  were  collected,  and 
form  the  basis  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud.  It  wtfs  his  prac- 
tice to  dictate  to  his  pupils  each  year,  in  the  month  of 
February,  a  treatise,  which  he  required  them  to  study  during 
six  months,  and  when  they  returned  to  him  in  the  month  (» 
August,  to  give  him  their  views  of  its  contents.  He  incited 
them  to  hold  arguments  on  their  several  sentiments  on  the 
subiect  of  the  treatise,  removed  their  doubts,  and  replied  to 
their  objections,  or  confirmed  their  opinions  by  the  testimony 
of  former  sages.  The  heads  of  the  classes  explained  at 
length  to  the  younger  students  what  had  been  stated  sue* 
cinctly  by  the  master.  Prizes  were  awarded  to  the  most 
distinguished  disciples.  Ashi  then  delivered  another  trea- 
tise, which  was  in  like  manner  studied  during  another  six 
months,  and  in  the  month  of  February  was  discussed. 
From  the  matter  thus  oollected,  during  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion which  lasted  sixty  years^  Ashi  composed  that  part  of 
the  Babylonian  Talmud  which  was  immediately  written  by 
himself.  It  was  continued  by  his  disciples,  the  number  of 
whom  amounted  to  many  thousands.  (Compare  the  Tsemach 
David,  first  part,  in  the  years  4127  and  4187;  Sephsr 
Juchasin,  fol.  117;  Halichoth  Olam,  p.  la;  Wolfii,  BtbUo- 
theca  Hebrcea,  torn.  i.  p.  224.) 

ASSEft,  or  ASSERIUS  MENEVENSIS,  called 
ASKER  by  Ingulphus,  and  JOHN  ASSER  by  Bale 
and  Pits,  was  a  learned  monk  of  St.  Davids,  whence  (the 
name  of  that  place  in  Latin  being  written  Menapia  or 
Menevia)  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  Menevensis.  La- 
land  (Comment,  de  Script,  i.  p.  155)  states  him  to  have  been 
of  British  extraction,  and  Bale  (edit.  Basil,  1557,  p.  125) 
says  that  his  instructor  in  learning  at  St.  Davids  was  John 
Erigena.  We  have  his  own  authority  {De  Reb,  Oest.  ^{fr, 
ed.  Wise,  p.  49)  for  his  being  related  to  an  archbishop  of 
St.  Pavid's  of  Uie  name  of  Novis. 

Asser  was  invited  to  the  court  of  Alfred  the  Great,  as  is 
generally  believed,  in  or  about  the  year  880,  but  probably 
earlier,  merely  from  the  reputation  of  his  learning.  His 
own  account  is  (p.  47),  that  those  who  were  sent  to  fetch 
him  introduced  him  to  the  king  at  Dene,  in  Wiltshire,  and 
that  tho  king  not  only  received  him  graciously,  but,  at  the 
first  interview,  pressed  him  to  reside  constantly  at  oourt. 
Asser  modestiy  declined  the  proposal,  alleging  that  it 
would  be  a  reproach  to  him  to  leave  a  place  where  he  had 
been  nurturea  and  ordained  to  the  priesthood,  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  preferment  .elsewhere.  King  Alfred  then  de  • 
sired  that  he  would  apportion  his  time  between  the  court  and 
his  monastery,  passing  six  months  at  one,  and  sin  at  the 
other :  but  Asser  was  unwilling  to  comply  even  with  this 
request,  till  he  had  consulted  Uie  brethren  of  his  oonventf 
He  therefore  set  out  for  St.  David's,  but  falling  ill  at 
Winchester,  lav  sick  there  more  than  a. year.  He  af^r- 
wards  pursued  his  journey,  and  at  length  obtained  the  eon** 
sent  of  his  brother-monks  to  aooept  t^  offer,  as  they  pro<* 
mised  themselves  great  advantages  from  the  King's  favour, 
and  more  especially  against  the  oppressions  of  Hemeid,  ono 
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of  the  petty  princes  of  South  Wales,  who  had  occasionally 
persecuted  their  archbishop.  They,  however,  requested 
Asser  to  prevail  upon  the  king  to  let  him  reside  quarterly 
at  court  and  at  St  David's,  rather  than  that  he  should 
remain  absent  six  months  together. 

When  he  came  back,  he  found  the  king  at  a  place  called 
Leonaford,  who  received  him  with  ever^  mark  of  distinction, 
and  with  whom  he  remained  at  once  eight  months,  reading 
with  him  such  books  as  the  king  possessed.  (Ilnd,  p.  50.) 
Asser  states  that,  on  the  Christmas  eve  following,  the  king 
presented  him  with  the  monasteries  of  Amgresbyri  (sup- 
posed to  be  Amesbury,  in  WilUhire),  and  Banuwille  (Ban- 
well,  in  Somersetshire),  together  with  a  silk  pall  of  great 
value,  and  as  much  incense  as  a  strong  man  was  able  to 
carry  ;  adding,  that  these  were  small  things,  and  that 
hereafter  he  should  have  greater.  In  a  short  time  Asser 
had  the  church  of  Exeter  bestowed  upon  him ;  and,  at  a 
later  period,  the  bishopric  of  Sherbum,  which,  however,  he 
quitted,  according  to  the  writer  of  his  life  in  the  Biogra- 
phia  Britannica,  in  883,  though  he  always  retained  the 
title.  Thenceforward  he  constantly  attended  the  court,  in 
the  manner  before  stipulated,  and  is  named  as  a  person  in 
whom  he  had  particular  confidence,  by  King  Alfred  in  his 
will,  which  must  have  been  made  some  time  in  or  before 
885,  since  mention  is  there  made  of  Esna,  bishop  of  Here- 
ford, who  died  that  year.  He  bequeathed  to  Asser  one 
hundred  mancuses.  (  WiU  qf  K,  AJfr,  publ.  at  Oxf.  p.  20.) 
Asser  is  also  mentioned  by  King  Alfred  in  the  epistle  pre- 
fixed to  his  translation  of  Gregory's  *  Pastorale;  addressed 
to  Wlfsig,  bishop  of  London ;  and  there  the  king  does  not 
call  him  bishop  of  Sherburn,  but  minum  bijcepe,  •  my 
bishop;'  acknowledging  the  help  received  from  nim  and 
others  in  that  translation. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  near  resemblance  which  the 
genius  of  Asser  bore  to  that  of  the  king  which  gained  him 
so  much  of  Alfred's  confidence ;  and  it  was  probably  on  this 
account  that  Asser  drew  up  the  Memoir  of  the  life  of 
Alfred,  which  we  still  have,  and  which  he  dedicated  and 
presented  to  the  king  in  the  year  893.  In  this  work  we 
have  a  verv  remarkable  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
king  and  Asser  passed  their  time  together. 

Asser  says  that,  oneway  (it  was  on  the  feast  of  St  Martin), 
having  cit^Ml  in  conversation  a  passage  from  a  particular 
author,  the  king  was  pleased  with  it,  and  would  have  him 
write  it  down  in  the  margin  of  a  book  which  he  carried 
in  his  bosom :  but  Asser  finding  no  room  to  write  it  there, 
and  yet  being  desirous  to  gnttii^  his  master,  asked  Alfired 
whether  he  should  not  provide  a  few  leaves,  on  which  to  set 
down  such  remarkable  things  as  occurred  either  in  reading 
or  conversation.  The  king  was  delighted  with  this  hinC 
and  directed  Asser,  without  delay,  to  put  it  into  execution. 
Pursuing  this  method  constantly,  their  collection  began  to 
swell,  till  at  length  it  became  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
psalter ;  and  this  was  what  the  King  called  his  '  Hand- 
book,' or  '  Manual.' 

Asser  appears  to  have  continued  at  court  during  the 
rest  of  the  reign  of  Alfred,  and  nrobablv  severalyears  after ; 
but  where  or  when  he  died  is  aoubtfril.  The  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle positively  fixes  the  time  to  the  year  910. 

The  preferments  and  the  works  of  Asser  have  both  been 
subjects  of  controversy.  The  writer  of  his  life  in  the  Bio- 
XTO/Ma  Britannica  asserts  him  to  have  been  archbishop  of 
St  David's  (Kippiss  edit  i.  410),  which  is  much  dispntedl 
It  seems  clear,  however,  that  Asser  the  monk,  who  is  spoken 
of  as  a  reader  in  the  public  schools  at  Oxford  (Harpsfield, 
HUt.  Ecdes,  161),  if  such  a  person  did  e»st,  was  a  different 
person  from  the  bishop  of  Sherbum. 

Bale  and  Pits  ^ve  the  titl^  of  six  works  ascribed  to 
our  Asser.  One  is,  of  course,  *  The  Life  of  Alfred : '  the 
others  are,  1.  *  A  Commentary  on  Boethius;'  2. '  Annales 
BritannisB,*  3.  '  Aurearum  Sententiarum  Enchiridion';' 
4.  *  A  Book  of  Homilies ;'  5. '  A  Volume  of  Letters.'  The 
Oommentary  on  Boethius  probably  means  nothing  more 
than  his  explanation  of  that  author  to  King  Alfred  when 
the  king  inade  his  Saxon  translation.     The  Annales  were 

Eublish^  by  Gale  in  his  Script  xv.  at  Oxford  in  lesTl, 
ttt  are  believed  to  be  the  work  of  a  pseudo- Asser.  The 
Enchiridion  is,  beyond  question,  Alfired's  Manual  already 
noticed.  The  existence  of  the  two  last  works,  the  Hdmilies 
and  Letters,  is  unsupported  by  any  other  auti^oritv.  Many 
<fther  works  (but  without  specification)  are  said  by  Bale 
and  Pits  to  have  been  translated  into  English  by  Asser. 
The  '  Annales  Merwn  Oestarwn  Mlfred^  Magm*  were 


first  published  by  Archbishop  Park«r,  at  the  end  of  Wal- 
singham*s  History,  fol.  Lond.  1574,  and  reprinted  by  Camden 
in  his  AngUa,  Normannica,  &c.  fol.  Franco^  1603.  They 
were  again  reprinted  in  an  elegant  octavo  volume  at  Oxford, 
by  Francis  Wise,  in  1772 :  the  best  edition. 

The  celebrated  manuscript  of  Aseer,  formerly  in  the 
CJottoni^n  Library,  marked  Otho  A.  xii,  was  burnt  in  the 
fire  at  Westminster  in  1731. 

(See  the  'Annales,"  published  by  Wise;  Tanner's 
BibUotheca  Britannico-Htbem.  p.  53;  Biogr.  Brit,  art. 
Ayserius ;  Chalmers's  Biogr.  Diet,) 

ASSESSMENT  OF  TAXES.    [See  T^xst.] 

ASSESSMENT  OF  DAMAGES  takes  place  on  a 
writ  of  inquiry  before  the  sheriff  or  his  deputy,  and  a  jury 
of  the  county  where  an  action  is  laid,  in  cases  where  the 
defendant  suffers  judgment  by  defeult,  instead  of  pleadine 
and  joining  issue  in  the  action.  In  such  cases,  the  defend 
ant  having  admitted  a  liability  to  some  extent  the  only 
question  is  as  to  the  amount ;  and  the  jury  are  summoned 
merely  to  enquire  into  and  assess  the  damages,  and  not  as 
on  trials  where  issue  is  joined  to  try  the  issue  as  well  as  to 
assess  the  damages  (tam  ad  iriandum  quam  ad  inqmren' 
dum).  Such  assessment  is  subject  to  be  set  aside  on  motion 
before  the  court  where  the  action  is  brought,  in  case  the  iury 
are  improperly  returned,  or  the  sheriff  has  misdiieeted  them 
in  point  of  law,  or  the  damages  are  excessive.  [See  Wait 
OF  Inquiry. — Damaobs.] 

ASSETS  (from  the  Norman  French  assetz,  sufficient) 
is  the  real  and  personal  property  of  a  party  deceased,  which, 
either  in  the  hands  of  his  heir  or  devisee,  or  of  his  executor 
or  administrator,  is  chargeable  with  the  payment  of  lus  debts 
and  legacies.  Assets  are  either  personal  or  reaL  The  * 
former,  embracing  goods,  chattels,  debts,  &c.  devolve  on 
the  executor  or  administrator;  and  the  latter  (including 
all  real  estate)  descend  to  his  heir-at-law,  or  are  devised 
to  his  devis6e.  Assets  are  also  distinguishable  into  legal,  or 
such  as  render  the  executor  or  heir  Uable  to  a  suit  at  com- 
mon law  on  the  part  of  a  creditor ;  and  equitable,  or  such 
as  can  only  be  rendered  available  by  a  suit  in  a  court  of 
equity,  and  are  subiect  to  distribution  and  marshalh'ng 
among  creditors  ana  legatees,  according  to  the  peculiar 
equitable  rules  of  that  court 

1st  As  to  personal  legal  assets.  These  include  all  goods, 
chattels,  and  moveables,  which  belonged  to  the  deceased  in 
action  or  possession  at  the  Ume  of  his  death,  and  which 
actually  come  to  the  executor's  or  administrator's  hands; 
and  also  all  thin^  which  come  to  the  executors  or  admi- 
nistrators at  any  time  in  lieu  of  them.  Thus,  a  lease  made 
to  executors,  in  pursuance  of  a  covenant  to  grant  a  lease  to 
the  testator  in  his  life ;  goods  delivered  to  executors  under  a 
contract  to  deliver  them  to  a  testator ;  damages  recovered 
by  an  executor  for  breach  of  a  contract  made  with  the  tcs 
tator,  are  personal  legal  assets.  So  the  young  of  sheep  or 
cattle  of  ttie  testator  &m  after  his  death ;  the  profits  made 
by  his  executor  in  carrying  on  his  trade ;  the  value  of  his 
mortgaged  chattels,  redeemed  by  the  executor  alter  his 
death,  are  assets  of  this  description. 

The  locality  of  the  property,  in  general,  does  not  affect 
the  question  whether  it  is  assets  or  not ;  it  being  a  maxim 
that  *  assets  in  any  part  of  the  world  are  assets  in  every 
part  of  the  world.'  Therefore,  stock  in  foreign  frmds,  or  a 
leasehold  for  years  in  Ireland,  must,  in  case  of  a  deficiency 
of  assets  in  this  country,  be  sold  bv  the  executor  to  satisfy 
the  creditors.  By  the  5th  Greo.  II.  c.  7.  s.  4,  houses,  lands, 
negroes,  &c.  in  the  plantations  of  the  West  Indies,  are  r«i- 
dered  personal  assets,  devolving  on  the  executor  for  satis- 
faction of  debts.  And  the  9th  Geo.  IV.  c.  33,  has  produced 
the  same  operation  on  all  real  estates  of  British  subjects  (not 
bein^  Mohammedans  or  Gentoos),  situate  in  India  within 
the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  British  supreme  courts  at  Fort 
William  (Calcutta),  Fort  St.  Geoi^ge  (Madras),  and  Bombay. 

As  the  law  protects  an  executor  or  administrator  frrom 
any  personal  charge  so  Ions  as  he  acts  rightfully,  the  assets 
whicn  render  him  chargeable  to  a  creditor  are,  of  course, 
only  such  as  come  to  nis  handsy  and  not  necessarily  all 
those  of  which  the  deceased  may  die  possessed.  It  was 
said  by  Wentworth,  a  considerable  authority  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  if  the  testator  at  his  death  has  sheep  in  Cumber- 
land, bullocks  in  Wales,  fat  oxen  in  Bucks,  money,  house- 
hold stuff,  and  plate  in  London,  and  the  executor  dwells  at 
Coventry,  viz.  far  from  all  these  places,  ihe  executor  has 
such  an  actual  possession  immediately  on  the  testator  s 
death,  that  he  may  maintain  .trespass  against  any  ons 
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taking  ihem  away,  and  therdbie  it  is  doabtfal  whether 
these  goods  must  not  be  considered  to  have  actually  come 
to  his  hands  so  as  to  be  assets  rendering  him  chargeable  ibr 
payment  of  debts.  But  it  seems  now  to  be  the  better  and 
more  just  rule,  that  if  such  proper^  should  be  abstracted 
by  any  stranger  either  before  it  has  been  actually  possessed 
by  the  executor  or  afterwards,  so  that  it  be  without  any  fault 
of  the  executor,  he  will  only  be  liable  to  account  ibr  the 
damages  which  he  may  actually  recover  against  such  stran- 
ger, notwithstanding  such  damages  may  be  less  than  the 
actual  value  of  the  goods.  And  upon  the  same  principle, 
goods  stolen  ftom  the  possession  of  the  executor,  without 
blame  on  his  part,  will  not  be  considered  assets,  unless  in- 
deed he  have  neglected  an  opportunity  of  selling  them  ibr  a 
^ood  price.  As  to  all  such  personal  property  of  the  testator  as 
IS  merely  in  actiofh  vis.  debU  and  riffhts  of  suit,  it  only  in 
general  becomes  assets  when  reduced  into  possesskm  by  the 
executor ;  but  if  he  release  anv  such  claims,  or  take  a  bond 
for  them  to  himself  personally;  they  then  become  assets 
with  which  he  is  chargeable.  As  nothing  but  what  is  of 
pecuniary  value  is  assets,  if  the  deceased  were  entitled  to  the 
next  presentation  to  a  liviiu^,  and  died  without  presenting, 
the  right  in  the  hands  of  the  executor  would  not  be  assets, 
because  not  legally  saleable.  It  fiSQows  from  the  very  de- 
finition of  asiet^t  that  they  do  not  embrace  property  which 
the  testator  possesses  merely  as  a  trustee,  without  having 
any  personal  Deneflcial  interest  therein ;  and  upon  the  same 
principle,  the  executor  cannot  employ  as  general  personal 
assets  property  which  is  in  the  testator*s  hands  clothed  with 
a  specific  trust  or  appropriation ;  for  instance,  bills  or  notes 
remitted  to  the  testator  to  meet  acceptances  for  any  par- 
ticular purpose ;  nor  money  received  by  tiie  executor  him- 
self under  a  spewnfic  trust  to  apply  it  in  payment  of  his  tes- 
tator s  debts. 

2.  Pencnai  equitable  assets  are  such  as  can  only  be  made 
available  by  the  help  of  a  court  of  equit3[,  and  which  conse- 
quently cannot  be  given  in  evidence  agiunst  an  executor  on 
his  plea  of  plene  adndnUtravii  in  a  court  of  law.  The 
distinction  TOtween  the  two  classes  is  most  important,  and 
consists  not  merely  in  the  mode  of  obtaining  payment  out  of 
them  by  a  creditor,1>ut  also  in  the  scheme  of  their  distribution 
for  payment  of  debts.  While  legal  assets  must  be  applied  in 
payment  of  debts,  according  to  certain  rules  of  priority  (vis. 
I.  Funeral  charge,  &c. — 2.  Debts  to  the  crown — 3.  Judg- 
ments—4.  Recognizances,  &c — 5.  Rent  and  specialty  debto, 
as  mortgages,  bonds,  &c.— 6.  Simple  contract  debts— 7.  Le- 
ffacies),— eauitable  assets  are  distributable  aniong  all  cre- 
ditors equally,  the  only  distinction  recoffnized  in  courts  of 
equity  being  that  €lebia  are  to  be  preferred  to  tegadee. 
Equitable  assets  embrace  money  produced  by  sale  of  the 
testator*s  real  estate,  whether  his  interest  in  such  estate 
were  legal  or  equitable,  and  whether  it  be  expressly  devised 
to  be  sold  for  payment  of  debts  or  not ;  and  the  equity  of 
redemption  of  a  mortgage  is  equitable  and  not  legal  assets. 
So  also  is  any  fimd  over  which  a  man  has  a  general  power 
of  appointment,  which  he  exercises ;  in  wmch  case  the 

Sroperty  will  be  equitably  subject  to  the  claims  of  his  cre- 
itors,  in  preference  to  those  of  his  legatees  or  appointees. 

3.  Real  Auete  comprise  all  such  lands,  tenements,  &c. 
as 'descend  to  the  heir  at  law  of  the  deceased,  and  which 
at  common  law  rendered  him  chargeable  with  specialty 
debts  binding  the  heir.  They  embrace  manv  things  not 
strictly  of  a  real  nature.  Thus  an  annuity,  ttiough  a  per- 
sonal thing,  is,  if  granted  to  a  man  and  his  heirs  for  ever, 
real  assets,  which  descend  to  the  heir ;  and  this  is  also  the 
case  with  things  accessory  to  real  estate,  such  as  chimney- 
pieces,  wainscots,  doors,  and  other  fixtures ;  and  even  deer 
m  a  park,  hares  and  rabbits  in  a  warren,  fish  in  a  private 
pond  or  fishery,  are  held  to  participate  in  the  nature  of  real 
estate,  and  to  descend  to  the  heir  as  real  assets.  By  the 
statute  29  Car.  II.  c.  3,  estates  ptir  outer  vie,  limited  to  the 
ghuitee  and  his  heirs,  or  his  heirs,  executors,  and  admini- 
strators, during  the  life  of  a  third  partv,  are  declared  to  be 
real  assets  in  tide  hands  of  the  heir.  Terms  of  years  being 
personal  chattels,  are  in  general  personal  assets  in  the  bands 
of  the  executor  or  administrator;  but  terms  which  are 
created  or  assigned  over  to  attend  the  inheritance  (accord- 
ing to  the  common  mode,  in  the  absence  of  a  general  registry, 
used  by  conveyancers  of  protecting  the  inheritance  from 
judgments  and  personal  cWges  of  the  owner)  in  general 
follow  the  nature  of  the  inheritance. 

At  common  law,  it  was  strictly  only  the  real  estate  de- 
scended  to  the  heir  which  was  liable  to  any  of  his  debts. 


and  this  only  to  debts  by  bond  or  specialty,  in  which  the 
heir  was  specifically  named.  If,  therefore,  the  debtor, 
after  the  Statute  of  Wills,  12  Henry  VIII.  c  1,  devieed 
away  his  lands,  his  creditors  were  entirely  defrauded  of 
their  debts.  To  remedv  this  evil,  the  3d  Will,  and  Mary, 
c.  14,  s.  2,  rendered  such  devises  void  as  against  creditors 
by  bond  or  specialty  in  which  the  heir  was  bound,  and 
enabled  all  such  creditors  to  sue  the  devisee  of  the  land 
jointly  with  the  heir  at  law.  And  this  act  having  been 
construed  to  apply  to  the  case  of  creditors  on  bond  only,  has 
been  wisely  repealed,  and  the  same  provisions  extended  by 
the  1st  William  I V.  c.  47,  to  creditors,  not  onl^  on  bonds,  but 
on  covenants,  and  all  other  specialties.  But  it  is  not  merely 
all  classes  of  specialty  creditors  that  have  now  a  remedy 
against  th«^  real  assets  of  the  debtor :  the  creditors  by  simple 
contract  obtained  such  a  remedy  by  the  47th  Geo.  III.  st.  2» 
c.  74  (re-enacted  by  1  WUl.  IV.  c.  47) ;  but  this  was  con- 
fined to  cases  where  the  debtor,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was 
a  trader  ;  and  none  of  the  above  provisions  applied  to  copy- 
hold estates.  But  now,  by  the  comprehensive  enactment  of 
3  and  4  William  IV.  c.  104,  all  the  real  estate  of  the  debtor, 
whether  freeholds  ctutomary,  or  copyhold,  which  he  shall 
not,  by  his  last  will,  have  charged  with  payment  of  his  debts, 
is  rendered  assets,  to  be  administered  m  courts  of  equity  for 
payment  of  his  debts,  as  well  those  due  on  simple  contract 
ns  on  specialty;  provided  that  in  the  administration  of  assets 
in  courts  of  equity  creditors  by  specialty  in  which  the  heir 
is  bound  shall  be  preferred  to  creditors  by  simple  contract, 
or  by  specialty,  in  which  the  heirs  are  not  bound.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  this  important  enactment  confines  the 
remedy  of  simple  contract  creditors  against  the  real  estate 
to  a  court  of  equity,  and  does  not  enaUe  a  simple  contract 
creditor  to  sue  the  heir  or  devisee  at  law. 

We  have  hitherto  treated  of  assets  merely  as  regards  the 
rights  and  claims  of  the  creditor  against  the  executors  and 
acpninistrators,  and  heirs  and  devisees  of  the  debtor,  in 
respect  of  assets  personal  or  real  come  to  their  respective 
hands.  It  remains  to  notice  the  doctrine  of  the  exoneration 
qfthe  real  estate,  that  is,  the  apportionment  of  the  debtor's 
liabilities  in  a  court  of  equity  between  the  two  frmds  of  the 
deceased,  the  real  and  the  personal  estate,  and  also  the 
marshalling  of  assets,  in  order  to  produce  a  AiU  satisfactioQ 
of  all  creditors.  Although  a  creditor  by  specialty  has,  where 
the  deceased  leaves  both  personal  and  real  estate,  his  choice 
of  remedies  either  against  the  one  or  the  other,  so  that  if  he 
sue  the  heir  at  law  he  cannot  be  met  by  a  plea  that  the 
deceased  has  left  personal  assets,  yet  it  is  a  settled  rule  that 
the  personal  estate  in  the  hands  of  the  executor  or  admini- 
strator is  the  primary  and  natural  fiind  for  the  payment  of 
the  debts  of  the  deceased,  of  whatever  description.  If  the 
creditor,  therefore,  proceeds  against  the  real  estate,  de- 
scended or  devised,  the  heir  or  devisee  who  has  sustained 
the  loss  shall  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the  spe- 
cialty creditor,  and  reimburse  himself  out  of  the  personal 
estate  in  the  hands  of  the  executor;  provided;  of  course,  that 
such  reimbursement  will  not  prejudice  anv  creditor  of  the 
deceased :  and  where  the  exoneration  of  the  real  estate  is 
in  favour  of  the  heir,  it  must  not  disappoint  the  claim  of  any 
legatee,  except  the  residuary  legatee,  nor  the  wife's  claim 
to  paraphemaiia.  But  a  devisee  stands  in  a  difllerent  situa- 
tion from  the  heir ;  and  if  he  is  compelled  to  pay  a  bond 
debt  of  the  devisor,  it  seems  he  is  entitled  to  reimbursement 
but  of  the  personal  assets,  to  the  disappointment  of  general 
legacies,  and  even  (as  it  would  appear)  of  specific  legacies. 

To  entitle  the  heir  or  devisee  to  this  exoneration  out  of 
the  personal  estate,  the  debt  must  be  the  proper  debt  of  the 
deceased ;  for  if  it  was  a  debt  charged  on  tne  estate  when 
the  deceased  purchased  it,  or  a  debt  incurred  for  money 
borrowed  to  pay  off  then  existing  charses  (whether  debts  or 
legacies),  the  land  is  then  the  proper  rund  for  its  discharge, 
and  the  heir  or  devisee  must  take  the  land  cum  onere,  and 
cannot  throw  the  burden  on  the  personal  funds.  The  rule 
is  the  same  with  respect  to  both  debts  and  legacies,  viz. 
that  the  personal  estate  is  the  primary  and  natural  fund  out 
of  which  they  are  to  be  paid,  and  that  the  real  estate  is  onlv 
to  be  resorted  to  in  aid  of  the  personalty ;  and  even  though 
debts  and*  legacies  are,  by^  the  will,  eroctually  charged  on 
the  real  estate,  this  is  only  taken  for  a  declaration  by  the 
testator  that  the  real  estate  shall  be  liable  in  case  of  a  defi- 
ciency of  personal  assets.  But  though  it  requires  more  than 
a  mere  charge  of  the  real  estate  to  exempt  the  personalty, 
still  a  testator  is  not  debarred,  if  his  intention  be  sufficiently 
expressed,  firom  effecting  suph  an  exemption.    As  to  the 
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m6d6  nf  ^mprettkm  tli  a  will  iwi«bit#  to  op«M«  ihui  efifeo^ 
thtf  ctee«  haw  been  tery  numwtnw  and  oontradiotOTy,  and 
eriAmco  dekori  the  will  ha8  beea,  in  some  of  them  (ts  it  is 
now  held,  impitjperly),  w»orted  to.  In  ewher  casei  it  wm 
held  that  «tt>r«w  words  weie  reqmaite ;  hut  it  is  now  settted 
that  the  pewonal  awete  will  be  exempted,  if  there  appear, 
fh)m  the  whole  testamentoy  disposition  taken  together, 
sufficient  tooonYinee  9^  judicial  nund  that  the  testator  meant 
not  mefelv  to  eharge  the  real  eetate,  but  so  to  charge  it  as  to 
exempt  the  pefsonalty.  _.   *       .^ 

Marshamng  imeU  is  that  operation  by  a  court  of  equity, 
by  which  claimants  entitled  to  claim  against  both  the  real 
and  personal  estate  of  the  deceaMd  are  compelled  so  to 
elect  as  not  to  defeat  the  claim  of  other  claimants  who  have 
only  one  of  these  ftmds  to  fosort  to.  It  is  a  general  rule 
of  equity  that  if  A.  have  two  ftmds  to  resort  to  for  his 
debt,  B.,  having  a  claim  on  only  one  of  those  funds,  may 
compel  A.  to  have  recourse  to  the  other,  provided  it  be 
necessary  for  the  satisfkction  of  both.  The  doctrmo  and 
practice  of  marshalling  assets  as  between  creditors  by  «m- 
pU  eontraat  and  creditors  by  specialty,  seems  to  be  in  a 
great  degree  superseded  by  the  effect  of  the  late  statute 
3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  104  (before  stated),  by  which  the  former 
have  acquired  a  claim  against  the  fieehold  and  oopyhold  as 
well  as  against  the  personal  propertv  of  the  deceased  debtor. 
But  the  same  rule  of  equity  existo  also  in  ftvour  of  Ugatees, 
and  therefore  if  a  creditor  by  bond,  in  which  the  heir  is  named, 
exhaust  the  personal  estate  instead  of  resorting  to  the  heir, 
so  as  to  leave  nothing  for  payment  of  leffaoies,  a  legatee 
shall  stand  in  the  place  of  such  bond  creditor  against  the 
real  assets  demsendBd  to  the  heir.  But  if  the  real  estate 
w^re  devised  to  a  stranger,  it  would  be  otherwise,  for  in  that 
case  it  would  not  be  equitable  that  a  general  legatee  (nor  as 
it  seems  a  specific  legatee)  should  obtam  his  legacy  by 
throwing  the  specialty  debts  upon  the  ipecifio  devitse  of  the 
land.  The  principle  of  course  applies  as  between  a  legatee 
and  a  simple  contract  creditor)  where  the  latter  has  a  claim 
upon  the  real  assets,  which  the  former  has  not;  as  where 
the  testator  s  estate  is  genetally  devised  charged  with  debU 
but  not  with  legacies.  [See  ExncuTORS,  Lxgaciis, 
Wills  awd  Tbstambnts;  and  see  Williams  s  Treatige  on 
theLawofExecutoTM  and  AdmimgHaian ;  Bacon  s  Abridg- 
meni  (7th  ed.),  tit  Exeeuiors  amd  Admimgtraion,  Lggaeies, 
Mortgage."] 

ASSIDIAN8  icnvri  Ohasidim  'AmSalot,  1  Maocab. 

vii.  13.  Chasldaer^  the  pious),  ttom  the  root  lDn«  or  rather 

from  TDTTf  *  term  used  to  denote  either  a  very  gOod  or  a 

very  bad  action,  but  more  frequently  the  former.  It  was  a 
name  given  to  Uie  tealotti  defenders  of  the  unity  of  the  Deity 
and  the  belief  of  their  ancestors,  against  the  attempts  of  An- 
tioehus  Epiphanet  and  his  successors  to  force  the  Jews  into 
idoUtry.  The  Astidians,  or  Chasidim,  of  those  days,  found  a 
leader  in  Mattathias,  who  gave  the  signal  for  armed  resist- 
ance against  the  Syrian  tyrants,  by  killing  the  commander 
of  the  kings  troops  at  the  idolatrous  altar  in  Modeim,  near 
Joppa.  Mattathiaa  headed  the  Chasidim  during  four  years 
against  the  Grsecomania  of  those  days.  These  four  years 
are  not  induded  by  Joaephus  in  the  hundred  and  twen^-six 
years  of  the  Asmonean  dynasty*  which  he  commences  from 
the  time  at  which  Judas  Maocabi  assumed  the  chief  command. 

Later  Jews  oalled  those  person^  Chasidim  who  secluded 
themselves  firom  worldly  occupations  and  pleasures  to 
devote  their  life  solely  to  rehg^ous  exercises  and  bodily 
chastisements,  in  the  hope  either  of  expiating  their  own 
sins  or  those  of  others,  or  of  hastening  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah.  These  Chasidim  studied  the  kabalah,  and  en- 
deavoured by  their  mortiAoation  of  the  flesh  to  abstract  the 
spirit  fhnn  the  body,  and  thus  have  liberty  to  enter  into 
communion  with  Ood  and  angels.  They  fasted  fVequently, 
and  asserted  that  they  had  visions. 

Solomon  Maimen  informs  his  readers  in  his  Memoirs 
(Berlin,  1798),  that  some  of  the  Chasidim  died  in  conse- 
quence  of  their  austerities,  and  that  others  became  de- 
ranged ;  he  also  states  that  not  a  few  rendered  their  spiritual 
profession  sabaervicnt  to  their  cemporal  aggrandisement. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  new  sect  of 
Chasidim  arose,  who  hivented  a  mqn  oomforUble  method  of 
asoetic  practice.  They  taught  that  the  union  ofman  with  God 
was  effeeted  by  eontemplation,  and  that  in  order  to  fix  the 
mind  on  Ood  it  is  neoeesary  to  quicken  sensation  by  the 
•iQoynie&t  of  pannitted  indolgenot &    They  asserted  that 


mortiftcatioA  of  the  flesh  disturbs  that  mental  tnmqviH Hy 
which  is  necessary  for  the  oontempli^en  of  God.  These 
ChasiduB  considered  that  union  with  Ood  subsists  in  common 
religionists  only  during  seasons  of  prayer»  and  they  taught 
that  prayer  ^ould  be  performed  with  the  greatest  etertaon 
and  concentration  of  the  mental  faculties,  in  order  to  unite 
the  praying  spirit  so  intimately  with  (Sod  as  to  obtain  power 
over  all  sublunary  and  celestial  beings,  and  thus  to  realise 
all  desires.    The  tsadik  is  always  in  communion  with  Ood. 

After  this  seot  became  numerous,  some  of  its  members 
were  considered  representatives  of  Ciod,  and  tiieir  words  re- 
gaided  as  oracles.  The  influence  of  these  representatives 
was  based  sdely  upon  their  appearance  of  sanctity,  and  not 
upon  their  mental  superiority.  They  therofbre  endeavoured 
to  bring  science  into  disrepute. 

The  history  of  the  modem  Chasidim  is  briefly  this :  Israel 
Baalschem,  i.  #.  DTtn^VIl*  The  Lord  of  the  name,  i.  e. 

etovpybc,  TheurgQS,  whom  Maimon  erroneously  calls  Joel, 
lived  A.D.  1740,  in  the  town  of  Vlussy,  in  the  circle  of 
Czarkow,  in  Poland.  His  partizans  assert  that  hLt  birth  was 
predicted  to  his  father  by  the  prophet  Elyab,  and  that  his 
mother  was  a  hundred  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  birth, 
and  his  father  still  more  advanced  in  years.  While  jet  in 
his  youth  they  relate  that  he  ON'ercame  some  evil  spirits,  or 
demons.  Budschom  went  afterwards  to  Medziboze  in  Po- 
dolia,  whence  he  propagated  his  doctrines,  which  are  con- 
tained in  a  volume  wntten  by  himself,  and  edited  by  his 
grandson  under  the  title  /))^Dn  *1S)D-  His  testament  has 
been  published  under  tlie  title  VTXH  iytX\)L'  His  birth  and 
miracles  are  described  by  his  disci^^e  R.  Biir  Linez,  in  a 
volume  entitled  tetpyan  ^jllltt^.  The  HaJbitations  ofBetfU. 
The  fifth  edition  was  published  a.d.  1 8 1 5.  The  word  DWS* 
Besht,  is  formed  from  the  initials  of  ^IID  U^  7^2,  the  hoard 
qf  the  good  name,  or,  the  Lord  qfthe  name  qf  God* 

From  the  word  Besht,  the  modem  Chasidim  have  been 
called  Beshtians.  The  orthodox  rabbins  opposed  in  vain 
the  spread  of  the  Chasidim,  or  Beshtians.  by  anathema  and 
excommunications.  Baalschem  based  Ids  doctrines  upon 
the  cabalistio  book  of  Zohar  "lilTf  recommending  a  con^ 
templative,  inactive  life,  and  frequent  bathing  in  spring 
water. 

The  Beshtians  soon  spread  over  Wallachia,  Moldavia, 
Hungary,  and  GalUzia,  but  their  prindpVea  were  not  ad* 
mitted  among  the  Jews  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy» 
This  sect  a  &ng  time  concealed  their  doctrines  and  pro- 
pagated their  opinions  rather  by  manuscript  copies  of  their 
writings  than  by  printed  publications )  but  since  181 7  they 
have  printed  hoA,  circulated  more  than  twenty-five  difl^rent 
volumes. 

Alter  the  death  of  Baalschem,  ▲.d*  1 760,  R.  Bar  of  Made* 
sicy,  R.  Mendel  Prcemislaw,  and  R.  Melash  of  Lyaans* 
endeavoured  to  govern  the  sect ;  not  as  combined  triumvirs, 
but  by  each  assuming  the  government  of  his  own  oirele, 
under  the  title  of  p"^  tsad^just  or  pioue.    The  title  of 

pnSi  was  formerly  applied  to  Baalschem  by  way  of  distinc- 
tion, but  after  his  death  each  of  his  three  moat  distin- 
guished disciples  endeavoured  by  its  assumption  to  vindicate 
his  own  prerogative  of  conversing  with  spirits.  In  eonver^ 
sation  the  disciples  of  Baalschem  are  satisfied  with  the  title 
of  Abbe  or  teacher. 

At  the  present  time  every  shrewd  individual,  well  read  in 
the  Talmud  and  in  cabalistical  writers,  may  by  hypocrisy 
obtain  the  dignity  of  a  pnX.  even  if  his  morals  are  sus* 
pected.  But  the  descendants  of  Besht  have  more  facility  in 
obtaining  this  dignity,  because  they  are  a  kind  of  hereditary 
no'bdity  among  the  Beshtians,  the  richest  of  whom  feel  them* 
selves  honoured  by  a  degree  of  affinity  with  a  pHiC  tsadik. 
Besht  himself  taught  in  his  rjlIDH  ISD  that  by  honouring 
the  descendants  of  the  tsadik  men  might  induce  God  to 
send  the  Messiah,  and  that  the  son  of  a  tsadik  is  sanctified 
from  his  conception  by  the  holy  thoughts  of  his  fkther,  and 
may  be  called  a  son  of  Grod  and  "pDH  QJ^* 

The  tsadik  has.no  certain  salary,  but  is  supported  by 
voluntary  gifts,  for  which  he  grants  his  advice  to  the 
chasidim  in  all  transactions  of  life.  In  case  that  his  advice 
seems  to  be  unproduaive  of  ^ood,  the  cause  is  thought  to 
be  in  the  sinfulness  of  the  receiver^  and  not  in  the  inappro- 
priateness  of  the  counseL  ^ 

The  doctrines  of  the  chasidim  may  be  classed  under  the 
three  heads  *^ 
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fiMn  and  attachment  to  the  tsadik. 

II.  nry^  ^Vyi  cleaving  to  the  ShecMnah, 

III.  n\X]it  courage  J 

This  courage  may  even  become  insolence  and  effronterv» 
80  that  the  cnasid  may  contradict  the  principles  of  truth, 
justice,  equity,  moderation,  and  decency,  whenever  these 
principles  are  in  collision  with  the  will  of  the  tsadik  and 
that  of  his  sect. 

In  modem  times  the  chasidlm  have  left  off  the  use  of 
prayer  books  according  to  the  Grerman  and  Polish  ritual,, 
and  have  adopted  the  Spanish  and  oriental  ritual,  with 
which  they  have  mixed  many  cabalistic  elements. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  chasid  to  shout  during  prayer,  to  clap 
his  hands  loudly  together,  or  to  beat  the  wa}l  with  his  hands, 
tojump  about  and  to  move  the  body  as  in  convulsions. 
Whoever  shouts  during  prayer  with  all  his  might,  shakes 
his  whole  body,  and  claps  his  hands,  averts  the  wrath  of 
God  and  strengthens  his  own  memory.  The  chasid  must 
not  be  prevented  by  the  ridicule  of  others  from  obeying  in 
this  respect  the  precepts  of  the  tsadik. 

The  chasidlm  do  not  like  to  assemble  in  the  common 
synagogues.  In  every  place  where  ten  chasidim  reside  they 
have  a  room  called  klossel  (clausa)  for  prayer  and  conversa- 
tion, both  sacred  and  profane.  The  chasidim  bathe  fre- 
quently. (See  P^ter  Beer  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Enqf- 
clop.t  and  Geschichts  der  Lehren  und  Meinungen  oiler  be- 
standenen  und  noch  hestehenden  religiosen  Secten  der  Ju- 
den,  und  der  Geheimlehre  oder  Kabbalah^  von  Peter  Beer. 
Briinn,  1823.  Second  volume,  p.  197 — 259.) 
.  ASSIENTO  TREATY,  in  Spanish,  EL  ASIENTO 
DE  LOS  NEGROS,  and  EL  PACTO  or  TRATABO 
DEL  ASIENTO,  that  is,  the  compact  for  the  farming, 
or  supply,  of  negroes.  It  is  plain  that  the  word  Aseiento, 
thougn  occasionally  signifying  an  assent  or  agreement,  can- 
not, as  is  sometimes  stated,  have  that  meaning  in  this 
expression.  Spain,  having  little  or  no  intercourse  with 
those  parts  of  Africa  frojn  which  slaves  were  obtained,  u.ied 
formerly  to  contract  with  some  other  nation  having  establish- 
ments on  the  western  coast  of  that  continent  for  the  supply 
^of  its  South  American  possessions  with  negroes.  Such 
treaties  were  made  first  with  Portugal,  and  afterwards  with 
France,  each  of  which  countries,  in  consideration  of  enjoying 
a  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  negroes  to  the  South  American 
dominions  of  Spain,  agreed  to  pay  to  that  crown  a  certain 
sum  for  each  negro  imported.  In  both  cases  the  Assiento 
was  taken  by  a  commercial  association  in  France — by  the 
Guinea  Company,  which  thereupon  took  the  name  of  the 
Assiento  Company  (Compagnie  de  TAssiente).  Both  the 
Portuguese  company  and  the  French  were  ruined  by 
their  contract.  At  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  the 
Assiento,  which  the  French  had  held  since  1 702,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  English  for  a  period  of  thirty  years.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  exclusive  right  of  importing  negroes,  the  new 
holders  of  the  contract  obtained  the  privilege  of  sending 
every  year  a  ship  of  500  (afterwards  raised  to  600)  tons  to 
Spanish  America,  with  goods  to  be  entered  and  disposed  of 
on  payment  of  the  same  duties  which  were  exacted  from 
Spanish  subjects ;  the  crown  of  Spain,  however,  reserving 
to  itself  one-fourth  of  the  profits,  and  five  per  cent,  on  the 
remaining  three-fourths.  The  contract  was  given  by  Queen 
Anne  to  the  South  Sea  Company,  which,  however,  is  under- 
stood to  have  made  nothing  by  it,  although  it  wai  calculated 
that  there  was  a  profit  of  cent,  per  oent.  upon  the  goods  im- 
ported in  the  annual  ship,  which  usually  amounted  in  value 
to  about  300,000/.  So  much  of  this  sum  as  fell  to  the  share 
of  the  company  was  either  counterbalanced  by  the  loss 
attendant  on  the  supply  of  the  4800  negroes  which  ^ey 
were  bound  to  provide  every  year,  or  went  chiefly  into  the 
pockets  of  their  South  Amencan  augents,  many  of  whom  in 
a  few  years  made  large  fortunes.  The  war  which  broke  out< 
in  1 739  stopped  the  further  performance  of  this  contrfiot  when 
there  were  still  four  years  of  it  to  run ;  and  at  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748,  the  claim  ef  Siu^Umd  to  this 
remainder  of  the  privilege  was  ^ven  up.  opain»  indeed, 
complained,  and  nrobably  with  juBtioe,  that  the  ^ateit 
frauos  had  been  all  along  committed  under  the  {vovision  of 
the  treaty  which  allowed  the  contraotora  to  send  a  shipload 
of  goods  every  year  to  South  America.  It  was  alleged  that 
the  single  ship  was  made  the  means  of  introducing  into  the 
American  markets  a  quantity  of  goods  amountiDg  to  wveral 


times  her  own  cargo.  Tb^  public  filling  in  8pMnb«db9ea 
so  strongly  excited  on  the  suljecl  of  this  «bu«e»  that  it  would 
have  been  very  difficult  to  obtain  the  consent  of  that  country 
to  a  renewal  of  the  treaty. 

ASSIGN  AT.  One  of  the  earliest  financial  measures  of 
the  constituent  assembly,  m  the  French  revolution,  was  to 
appropriate  to  national  purposes  the  landed  property  of  the 
clergy,  which,  upon  the  proposition  of  Mirabeau,  was  by  a 
large  minority  declared  to  be  at  the  disposition  of  the  state. 
(Thiers,  Histoire  de  la  Bivolution  Franfdiee,  vol.i.  p.  194, 
2d  ed.)  Shortly  afterwards,  the  assembly,  desivous  to  profit 
by  this  measure,  decreed  the  sale  of  lands  belonging  to  the 
crown  and  the  clergy,  to  the  amount  of  400  millions  of  francs, 
or  about  sixteen  mUlions  sterling  ( lb.  p.  2 1 3),  To  sell  at  once 
80  large  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  France,  wiUiout  lowering 
the  price  of  land  by  overloading  the  mariLet  to  such  an  un- 
exampled extent  (see  Thiers^  vol.  viL»  p.  3 7  7),  and  moreover 
in  a  time  of  mistrust,  insecurity,  rapid  political  change,  and 
almost  of  ci\il  war,  was  an  object  of  no  very  easy  attain- 
ment It  was  first  proposed  &at  the  lauds  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  municipalities,  which,  not  being  provided  with 
ready  money,  might  give  the  state  a  bond  or  security  for 
the  price,  and  the  state  would  pay  its  creditors  with  these 
securities,  which  could,  in  process  of  time,  be  realised,  as 
the  municipalities  were  able  successively  to  sell,  at  an 
advantageous  price,  the  lands  thus  made  over  to  them. 
The  holders  of  the  securities  would  thus  have  a  claim  not 
on  the  government  but  on  thtf  municipal  bodies,  which  would 
be  compellable  by  process  of  law  to  pay ;  and  the  creditor 
might  moneover  extinguish  the  debt  by  buying  the  lands 
when  put  up  to  sale,  and  by  ofiering  the  security  m  payment 
But  it  might  happen  that  the  holder  of  such  securities 
would  be  imable  to  realize  them>  and  might  not  be  willing 
to  purchase  any  of  the  lands  of  the  state  :  in  order,  there- 
fore, to  obviate  this  objection  to  the  securities  in  question,  it 
was  proposed  that  they  should  be  transferable  and  be  made 
a  legal  tender. 

There  was  also  anothev  motive  for  the  adoption  of  this 
latter  expedient  In  conseqiMnce  of  the  WMit  af  confidence 
and  stagnation  of  trade  which  prevailed  in  France  at  this 
time,  money  had  beeomr  extremely  searoe,  and  much  of  the 
current  coin  had  been  withdrawn  from  cirsulation  i  the  king 
and  queen  had  even  been  forced  to  send  their  plate  to  the  mint 
(Thiers,  vol.  i.  p.  100.)  Under  these  oireumstanoes,  it  was 
determined  to  issue  a  paper-money*  based  on  the  security 
of  the  unsold  lands  belonging  to  the  state*  The  notes  thus 
issued  (each  of  whiob  was  for  100  francs,  equal  to  4/.)  w^re 
called  q/siignatSt  as  representing  land  which  might  be 
transferred  or  aeeigned  to  the  bdder  j  and  all  notes  which 
came  back  in  this  manner  to  the  government  in  payment 
for  national  lands  were  to  be  cancelled.  They  moreover 
bore  an  interest  by  the  day,  like  SngUsh  exchequer  bills. 
The  object  of  this  measure  was,  therafore,  to  obtain  the  full 
value  of  the  confiscated  lands  of  the  dergy  (which  in  the 
actual  state  of  Prance  was  impossible),  and  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  coin  in  the  circulation  (arising  from  a  feeling 
of  insecurity)  by  a  forced  issue  of  inconvertible  paper- 
money,  which,  as  was  predicted  by  M.  de  Talleyrand,  the 
Bishop  of  Autun,  would  inevitably  be  depreciated,  and 
cause  misery  and  ruin  to  the  holders  of  it.  (Thiers,  vol.  i. 
p.  233*7,  and  note  xviii,  p.  888.)  The  first  issue  of  as- 
signats  was  to  the  amount  of  400  miUiMis,  bearing  interest : 
shortly  afterwards  800  milliens  in  addition  were  issued,  but 
without  the  liability  to  pay  interest  (ib.  p.  956).  The  last 
of  these  issues  was  made  in  Beptemher,  1780.  But  as  in 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year  the  legislative  assembly 
sequestered  the  property  of  all  the  eaiigrants,  a  numerous 
and  wealthy  class,  for  the  benefit  ef  the  staU  (Thiers, 
vol.  ii.  p.  61),  it  was  thought  lAnU  the  amount  of  the 
national  securities  having  been  increased,  the  issues  might 
be  safely  increased  likewise:  accordingly,  in  September 
1792, -although  2600  millions  had  been  already  issued,  a 
fresh  issue  to  the  amount  of  800  millions  was  ordered  by 
the  Convention.  (Thisfe,  ysL  iii.  e.  161.)  Towards  the 
end  of  this  year,  the  double  eftets  ot  the  fgUMml  insecurity 
of  property  and  person,  end  of  the  defMculieii  ef  assignaU 
caused  by  their  overissue,  WM  felt  iu  tbe  high  prise  of  com, 
and  the  unwillingness  ef  the  hnmn  to  supply  the  markets 
witb  provisions.  Wholly  mistaking  l^e  causes  of  this  evil,  the 
violent  revolutionary  party  oUmoured  fiir  an  assise,  or  fixed 
maximum  of  prices,  and  severe  penalties  against  accopareuret 
or  engrossers,  in  otder  le  cheek  the  avarice  and  unjust  gains 
oftherich&rmers.  TheCeiivuatfaMi»lwweftMheugh  pressed 
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both  by  fAcdonB  violenoe  and  open  insurrection,  leftised  at 
this  time  to  regulate  prices  by  law.  (Thiers,  yoLiiLp.3ll-7.) 
Prices,  however,  as  was  natural,  still  continued  to  rise ; 
and  although  com  and  other  necessaries  of  life  were  to  be 
had,  their  value,  as  represented  in  the  depreciated  paper 
currency,  had  been  nearly  doubled :  the  washerwomen  of 
Paris  came  to  the  Convention,  to  complain  that  the  price 
of  soap,  which  had  formerly  been  fourteen  sous,  had  now 
risen  to  thirty.    On  the  other  hand,  the  wages  of  labour 
had  not  risen  m  a  corresponding  degree  (see  Senior  on  Some 
Effects  qf  Chvemment  Paper,  p.  81):    so  that  the  evils 
arising  from  the  depreciation  of  the  assignats  greatly  aggra- 
vated the  poverty  and  scarcity  which  would,  under  any 
circumstances,  have  been  consequent  on  the  troubles  and  I 
insecurity  of  a  revolution.    The  labouring  classes  accused 
the  rich,  the  engrossers,  and  the  aristocrats, of  the  evils] 
which  they  were  suffering,  and  demanded  the  imposition  of 
a  maximum  of  prices.     Not  only  however  in  the  Ck)n- 
yention  did  the  most  violent   democrats   declare   loudly 
against  a  maximum,  but  even  in  the  more  popular  assembly 
of  the  commune,  and  the  still  more  democratic  club  of  the 
jacobins,  was  this  measure  condemned,  frequently  amidst 
the  yells  and  hisses  t)f  the  galleries.    As  the  Convention 
refused  to  give  way,  Marat,  in  his  newspaper,  recommended 
the  pillage  of  the  shops  as  a  means  of  lowering  prices :  a 
measure  immediately  adopted  by  the  mob  of  Paris,  who 
began  by  insisting  to  have  goods  at  certain  fixed  prices, 
and  ended  by  taking  the  g(^s  without  paying  for  them. 
(Thiers,  vol.  iy.  p.  38-52.)    These  and  other  tumults  were 
however  appeased,  partly  by  the  interference  of  the  military, 
and  partly  oy  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  the  authorities : 
but  the  evil  still  went  on  increasing ;  com  diminished  in 
quantity  and  increased  in  price;   the  national  lands,  on 
account  of  the  uncertainty  of  their  title  and  the  instability 
of  the  govemment,  were  not  sold,  and  thus  the  number  of 
assignats  was  not  contracted,  and  they  were  continually 
more  and  more  depreciated. 

At  length  the  O)nyention,  thinking  that  the  depreciation 
might  be  stopped  by  laws,  made  it  penal  to  exchange  coin 
for  paper,  or  to  agree  to  give  a  higher  price  if  reckoned  in 
paper  than  if  reckoned  in  coin.  Still  the  over-issue  had  its 
natural  effects :  in  June,  1793,  one  franc  in  silver  was  worth 
three  francs  in  paper ;  in  August  it  was  worth  six.  Prices 
rose  still  higher :  all  creditors,  annuitants,  and  mortgagees 
were  defrauded  of  five-sixths  of  their  legal  rights ;  and  the 
wages  of  the  labourers  were  equal  in  value  only  to  a  part  of 
their  former  earnings.  The  Convention,  unable  any  longer 
to  resist,  in  May,  1 793,  passed  a  decree  which  compelled  all 
fkrmers  to  declare  the  quantity  of  com  in  their  possession,  to 
take  it  to  the  markets,  and  sell  it  there  only,  at  a  price  to  be 
fixed  by  each  commune,  according  to  the  prices  of  the  first  four 
months  of  1 793.  No  one  was  to  buy  more  com  than  would 
suffice  for  a  month's  consumption*  and  an  infraction  of  the 
law  was  punished  by  forfeiture  />f  the  property  bought  and 
a  fine  of  300  to  1000  francs.  The  truth  of  the  declaration 
might  be  ascertained  bv  domiciliary  visits.  The  commune 
of  Paris  also  regulated  the  selling  of  bread ;  no  person 
could  receive  bread  at  a  baker's  shop  without  a  certificate 
obtained  firom  a  revolutionary  committee,  and  the  quantity 
was  proportioned  to  the  number  of  the  family.  A  rone  Was 
moreover  fixed  to  the  door  of  each  baker's  shop,  so  that  as 
the  purchasers  successively  came,  they  might  lay  hold  of  it, 
and  be  served  in  their  just  order.  Many  people  in  this 
way  waited  during  the  whole  night :  but  the  tumults  and 
disturbances  were  so  great  that  they  could  often  only  be 
appeased  by  force,  nor  were  they  at  all  diminished  by  a 
regulation,  that  the  last  comers  should  be  served  first.  A 
similar  maximum  of  prices  was  soon  established  for  all 
other  necessaries,  such  as  meat,  wine,  vegetables,  wood, 
■  salt,  leather,  linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  goods,  &c. ;  and  any 
person  who  refhsed  to  sell  them  at  the  legal  price  was 
punished  with  death.  Other  measures  were  i^dea  to  lower 
the  prices  of  commodities.  Every  dealer  was  compelled  to 
declare  the  amount  of  his  stock ;  and  any  one  who  gave  up 
trade,  after  having  been  engaged  in  it  for  a  year,  was  im- 
prisoned as  a  suspected  person.  A  new  method  of  regulating 
prices  was  likewise  devised,  by  which  a  fixed  sum  was  as- 
sumed for  the  cost  of  production,  and  certain  percentages 
were  added  ibr  the  expense  of  carriage,  and  for  the  profit  of 
the  wholesale  and  retail  dealers.  The  excessive  issue  of 
paper  had  likewiie  produced  iu  natural  consequence,  over 
speculation,  even  in  times  so  unfiivourable  for  commercial 
nndertakings.    Numerous' companies  were  established^  of 


which  the  shares  soon  rose  to  more  than  doable  or  treble 
their  original  value.  These  shares  being  tram^EeiaUe, 
served  in  some  measure  as  a  paper-currency ;  upoa  which* 
the  Convention  thinking  that  they  contributed  still  lurtber 
to  discredit  the  assignats,  suppressed  all  companies  whose 
shares  were  transferable  or  negociable.  The  power  of  esta- 
blishing such  companies  was  reserved  to  the  government 
alone. 

In  August,  1 703,  there  were  in  circulation  3776  nullioiis  of 
assignats ;  and  by  a  forced  loan  of  1 000  millions  and  by  the 
collection  of  a  year's  taxes,  this  amount  was  subsequently 
reduced  to  less  than  two-thirds:  the  confidence  moreover 
inspired  by  the  recent  successes  of  the  republic  against  its 
foreign  and  domestic  enemies  tended  to  increase  the  value  of 
the  securities  on  which  the  paper-money  ultimately  reposed : 
so  that  towards  the  end  of  1 793  the  assignats  are  stated  to 
have  been  at  par.  This  effect  is  attributed  by  M.  Thiers,  in 
his  History  of  the  French  Revolution  (vol.  y.  p.  407),  to  the 
severe  penal  laws  against  the  use  of  coin :  nevertheless  we 
suspect  that  those  who  made  this  statement  were  deceived 
by  false  appearances,  and  that,  neither  at  this  nor  any  other 
time,  not  even  at  their  first  issue,  did  the  real  value  of  assig- 
nats agree  with  their  nominal  value.  (Thiers,  vol.  v.  pp. 
145-62,  196-208>  399-413.)    Howevw,  this  restoration  of  the 

Saper-currency,  whether  real  or  apparent,  was  of  very  short 
uration,  as  the  wants  of  the  government  led  to  a  fresh  issue 
of  assignats :  so  that  in  June^  1794,  the  quantity  in  circula- 
tion was  6536  millions.  By  this  time  the  law  of  the  maxi- 
mum had  become  even  more  oppr^ive  than  at  first,  and  it 
was  found  necessary  to  withdraw  certain  commodities  front 
its  operation.  Nevertheless,  the  commissbn  of  provisions* 
whicii  had  attempted  to  perform  the  part  of  a  commissariat 
for  the  whole  population  of  France,  began  to  interfere  in  a 
more  arbitrary  manner  with  the  voluntary  dealings  oi 
buyers  and  seUers,  and  to  regulate  not  only  the  quantity  of 
bread  but  also  the  quantit]^  of  meat  and  wood  which  each 
person  was  to  receive.  (Thiers,  voLvi.  pp.  146-51,  307-14.) 
Other  arbiirnry  measures  connected  with  the  supply  of  the 
ariiiyf  as  compuliiorv  requisitions  of  food  and  h«>rses,  and  the 
ICvyini^  of  iarge  botijes  of  m&n^  had  conlrihutt^^l  to  pandyae 
all  iiulustr}'.  Thus  not  only  had  all  commvrce  and  all 
manufactures  ceoj^t^d,  hut  even  the  \itnd  Wix^  m  many  nlaces 
untillutl.  After  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  il\e  Thermiaohan* 
party  (oa  It  wa^  enX\ed),  'wVvieh  lb«:iv  gained  tlie  ascendency. 
Doing  glided  by  le^s  violent  principks^,  atid  liet|kg  somewhat 
more  enlightened  on  Tnatter^  of  political  et^^onomy  than  their 
predece^i^orB,  induced  the  Conv«;ntion  to  relax  a  little  of  its 
lorraer  prilicyp  and  sue<;eedt'd  in  first  exeeptui g  all  foreign 
importii  fVom  the  maximuin,  and  aflerwETiI^  abolishing  it 
alto^cHhcr*  The  transition  to  a  natural  system  was  how- 
ever attended  with  great  difficulty  and  danger,  as  the  neces- 
sary eoni^i^quenee  of  the  change  wiis  a  und^^n  and  immense 
rise  of  the  avowed  prices ;  and  trade  liiiVing  been  so  long 
prevented  from  acting  for  itself,  did  not  at  orirse  resume  its 
former  habits .  "^o  that  Paris,  in  the  midtlli^  of  winter,  was 
almost  in  danger  of  starvation,  and  wood  was  scarcely  more 
abundant  than  bread.  As  at  this  time  the  power  of  the 
revolutionary  govemment  to  retain  possession  of  the  lands 
which  it  had  confiscated,  and  to  give  a  permanently  good 
title  to  purchasers,  was  not  doubted,  it  is  evident  that  a 
fear  lest  the  national  lands  might  not  ultimately  prove  a 
valuable  security  did  not  now  tend  to  discredit  the  assignats  : 
their  depreciation  was  solely  owing  to  their  over-issue,  as 
compared  with  the  wants  of  the  country,  and  their  incon- 
vertibility with  the  precious  metals.  The  govemment  Yiow- 
ever  began  now  to  find  that,  although  it  might  for  some 
time  gain  by  issuing  inconvertible  paper  in  payment  of  its 
own  obligations,  yet  when  the  depreciated  paper  came  to 
return  upon  it  in  the  shape  of  taxes,  it  obtained  in  fact  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  sum  nominally  paid.  Con- 
sequently they  argued  that,  as  successive  issues  depreciated 
the  currency  in  a  regular  ratio  (which  however  is  very  &r 
from  being  the  case),  it  would  be  expedient  to  require  a 
larger  sum  to  be  paid  for  taxes  according  to  the  amount  of 
paper  in  cireulation.  It  was  therefore  decreed  that,  taking 
a  currency  of  2000  milUons  as  the  standard,  a  fourth  should 
be  added  for  everv  500  millions  added  to  the  circulation. 
Thus,  if  a  sum  of  8000  francs  was  due  to  the  government, 
it  would  become  2500  francs  when  the  ctureDcy  was  2590 
millions,  3000  francs  when  it  was  3000  millions,  and  so  on. 
This  mle  however  was  only  applied  to  the  taxes  and  arrears 
of  taxes  due  to  the  government,  and  was  not  extended  te 
payments  made  by  the  government,  m  to  public  erec^fsrt 
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brpQl>liofdnotioiiariBt.  Nor  did  it  oompTeheiid  any  private 
dealings  between  individuals.  (Thiers,  vol.  viL  pp.  40-51, 
132-41*  232-89,  368-85,  420-8.)  I^qmtous  as  tms  regula- 
tion was,  as  employed  solely  in  favour  of  the  government, 
it  would  nevertheless  have  been  ineffective  if  its  operation 
had  been  more  widely  extended  ;  for  the  assignats.  Instead 
of  being  depreciated  only  a  fifth,  hacl  now  fallen  to  the  150th 
part  of  their  nominal  value.  The  taxes  being  levied  in 
part  only  in  commodities,  and  being  chiefly  paid  in  paper, 
produced  scarcely  any  thing  to  the  government ;  which  had 
nowever  undertaken  the  task  of  feeding  the  city  of  Paris. 
Had  it  not  in  fact  furnished  something  more  soUd  than  de- 
preciated assignats  to  the  fundholders  and  public  Ainetion- 
aries,  they  must  have  died  of  starvation.  Many,  indeed, 
notwithstanding  the  scanty  and  precarious  supplies  tar- 
nished  by  the  government,  were  throatened  with  the  horrors 
of  famine ;  ana  numbers  of  persons  threw  themselves  every 
evening  into  the  Seine,  in  order  to  save  themselves  ih>m  this 
extremity.    (Storoh,  Economie  Polii,,  vol.  iv.  p.  168.) 

To  such  a  state  of  utter  pauperism  had  the  nation  been 
reduced  by  the  mismanagement  of  its  finances  and  the  ruin 
of  public  credit  by  the  excessive  issues  of  ]paper,  that  when 
the  five  directors  went  to  the  Luxembourg;  in  October  1795, 
there  was  not  a  single  piece  of  furniture  m  the  office.  The 
doorkeeper  lent  them  a  ricketv  table,  a  sheet  of  letter- 
paper,  and  an  inkstand,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  write 
their  first  message  to  announce  to  the  two  Councils  of  State 
that  the  Directory  was  established.  There  was  not  a  single 
piece  of  coin  in  the  treasury.  The  assignats  necessary  for 
the  ensuing  day  were  printed  in  the  night,  and  issued  in  the 
morning  wet  fifom  the  press.  Even  before  the  entry  of  the 
directors  into  office,  the  sum  in  ciroulation  amounted  to 
1 9,000  millions :  a  sum  unheard  of  in  the  annals  of  finan 
dal  proffigacy.  One  of  their  first  measures,  however,  in 
order  to  procure  silver,  was  to  issue  3000  millions  in  addi- 
tion, which  produced  not  much  more  than  1 00  million  francs. 

In  this  formidable  state  of  things  the  next  measure 
adopted  was  worthy  of  the  violent  and  shortsighted  admi- 
nistration firom  which  it  emanated.  A  forced  loan  of  600 
millions  was  raised  from  the  richest  classes,  to  be  pi^d  either 
in  coin,  or  in  assignats  at  the  hundredth  part  of  their  nomi- 
nal value.  So  that  if  the  current  paper  was  20,000  millions, 
a  payment  of  200  millions  would  be  sufficient  to  extinguish 
the  whole.  The  government  however  refused  to  sanction 
this  principle  as  against  itself ;  for  in  paying  the  public  cre- 
ditor, it  eave  the  assignat  the  tenth  part  of  its  nominal 
Vidue.  Tne  land-tax  and  the  duties  in  farm  were  required 
to  be  paid  half  in  kind  and  half  in  assignats ;  the  custom- 
dutift,  half  in  com  and  half  in  assignats.  In  the  mean 
time,  until  the  funds  produced  by  this  loan,  which  was  en- 
forced with  great  severity,  could  be  at  the  disposition  of  the 
state,  the  government  went  on  issuing  assignats  till  they 
had  absolutely  lost  all  value,  and  had  become  waste  paper. 
It  therefore  anticipated  its  resources  by  issuine  promissory 
notes  payable  in  specie,  when  the  forced  loan  should  be  col- 
lected, and  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  bankers  to  discount 
them  to  the  amount  of  60  millions.  At  this  time  the  Direc- 
tory gave  up  the  task  of  supplying  Paris  with  bread,  and 
allowed  the  bakers*  shops  to  be  opened  as  before :  an  ex- 
ception being  made  in  iavour  of  the  indigent,  and  of  fund- 
holders  and  public  fttnctionaries  whose  annual  incomes 
were  not  more  than  5000  francs.  The  payment  of  the 
loan,  however,  went  on  slowly,  the  produce  of  the  govern- 
ment bills  was  exhausted,  and  fresh  funds  were  required. 
Again  the  resource  of  assignats  was  resorted  to,  and  in  two 
months  the  currency  had  been  raised  to  36,000  millions  by 
the  issue  of  20,000  millions,  which  even  to  the  government 
were  not  worth  the  200th  part  of  their  nominal  value. 

By  this  time  some  new  financial  expedient  became  neces- 
sary. It  was  expected  that,  by  payments  of  taxes  «nd  of 
the  forced  loan  to  the  government,  the  paper  in  circulation 
would  soon  be  reduced  to  24,000  millions.  It  was  therefore 
determined  to  make  a  new  issue  of  paper,  under  the  name 
of  mandats,  to  th^  amount  of  2400  millions.  Of  this  sum 
800  millions  were  to  be  employed  in  extinguishing  34,000 
millions  of  assignats,  which  were  to  be  taken  at  a  thirtieth 
part  of  their  legal  value :  600  millions  were  to  be  allotted  to 
the  public  service  and  the  other  1200  millions  retained  in  the 
public  coffers.  These  mandats  were  to  enable  any  person 
who  was  willing  to  pay  the  estimated  value  of  any  of  the 
national  lands  to  enter  at  once  into  possession ;  and  there- 
fore they  furnished  a  somewhat  better  security  than  the 
assignats,  as  these  eould  only  be  offered  in  payment  at  sales 


by  auction;  and  eonsequently  tiie  price  of  the  lands  rose  in 
proportion  to  the  depreciation  of  tne  paper.  The  estimate 
of  the  lands  having  been  made  in  1790  was  not  true  in 
1795,  at  which  time  they  had  in  some  cases  lost  a  half,  in 
others  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  their  former  value. 
The  mandat  of  100  francs,  however,  at  its  first  issue,  was 
worth  only  fifteen  francs  in  silver ;  and  the  new  paper  was 
soon  80  much  discredited  that  it  never  got  into  general  cir- 
culation, and  ^as  not  able  to  drive  out  the  coined  money 
which  was  now  almost  universally  employed  in  transactions 
between  individuals.  The  only  holders  of  mandats  were 
speculators,  who  took  them  from  the  government  and  sold 
them  to  purchasers  of  national  lands.  By  this  entire  dis- 
credit of  the  government-paper  the  prosperity  of  individuals 
had  been  in  some  measure  restored,  and  trade  revived  a  little 
from  its  long  sleep.  The  government  was  destitute  of  all 
resource ;  its  agents  received  nothing  but  worthless  paper, 
and  refused  any  longer  to  do  their  duties.  The  armies  of 
the  interior  were  in  a  state  of  extreme  misery ;  while  those 
of  Germany  and  Italy  were  maintained  only  from  the  coun- 
tries where  they  were  quartered.  The  military  hospitals 
were  shut,  the  gens-d*armes  were  not  paid  or  equipped,  and 
the  high  roads  were  infested  with  bands  of  robbers,  who 
sometimes  even  ventured  into  the  towns. 

In  a  short  time  the  government  were  forced  to  abandon 
the  mandats,  as  they  had  abandoned  the  assignats,  and  to 
declare  that  they  should  be  received  in  payment  of  taxes 
and  natioiial  lands  only  at  their  real  value.  Having  frdlen 
to  near  a  seventieth  of  their  ostensible  value,  they  were,  in 
the  course  of  1796,  returned  to  the  government  in  payment 
of  taxes  and  for  the  purchase  of  lands;  and  with  them 
ended  the  revolutionary  system  of  pap^-money,  which  pro- 
bably produced  more  wide-spreading  misery,  more  sudden 
changes  from  comfort  to  poverty,  more  iniquity  in  trans- 
actions both  between  individuals  and  the  government,  more 
loss  to  all  persons  engaged  in  every  depaj%nent  of  industry 
and  trade,  more  discontent,  disturbance,  profligacy,  and 
outraffe,  than  the  massacres  in  September,  the  war  in  La^ 
Vendee,  the  proscriptions  in  the  provinces,  and  all  the  san-^ 
guinary  violence  of  the  Reiflm  of  Terror. 

fVom  the  extinction  of  Uie  mandats  to  the  present  time 
the  legal  currency  of  France  has  been  exclusively  metallic. 
(Thiers,  vol.  viii.  pp.  85-9,  103-19,  158-62,  177,  183-91, 
334-44,  423-4 ;  Storch,  Court  d'Econ.  Pol,,  vol.  iv.  p.  164.) 
ASSIGNEE— of  a  bankrupt.  [See  Bankritpt.1 
ASSIGNEE— of  an  insolvent  debtor's  estate.  [See  In- 
solvent Debtor.] 
ASSIGNEE— of  bill  of  lading.  [See  Bill  of  Ladino.] 
ASSIGNEE — of  a  lease  is  the  party  to  whom  the  whole 
interest  of  the  lessee  is  transferred  by  assignment,  which 
assignment  may  be  made  without  the  privity  or  consent  of 
the  lessor,  unless  the  lessee  is  expressly  restrained  by  the 
lease  iVom  assigning  over.  The  assignee  becomes  liable  to 
the  lessor,  from  the  date  of  the  assignment,  for  the  payment 
of  the  rent  and  performance  of  the  covenants  in  the  lease ; 
but  such  liability  is  Umited  to  breaches  of  covenant  during 
the  existence  of  the  assignee's  interest,  and  may  be  got  rid  of 
by  assigning  over  all  his  interest,  and  this  even  to  an  insol- 
vent;  for  his  liability,  arising  bnly  from  prwity  of  estate,  ihsA 
is,  from  the  actual  enjoyment  of  the  premises  leased,  ceases 
with  such  enjoyment ;  whereas  the  lessee  remains  hable  to 
the  rent  and  covenants  during  the  whole  term.  It  results 
also  from  the  circumstance  of  the  assignee's  liability  arising 
ttom  privity  qf  estate,  that  he  is  not  liable  to  mere  personal 
covenants  which  the  lessee  may  have  made  with  the  lessor 
(as  e,  g.  to  build  on  premises  not  demised,  or  to  pay  a 
sum  of  money  in  gross),  but  only  to  such  covenants  as  run 
with  the  land,  as  for  instance,  covenants  to  pay  rent,  to 
repair,  to  reside  on  the  demised  premises,  to  leave  part  of 
the  land  in  pasture,  to  insure  premises  situate  within  the 
weekly  bills  of  mortality,  to  build  a  new  mill  on  the  site  of  an 
old  one,  &c.  [See,  further,  Covknant.]  The  assignee,  in 
order  to  become  liable  to  the  covenants,  must  take  the  whole 
estate  and  interest  of  the  lessee ;  for  if  the  smallest  portion  is 
reserved,  he  is  merely  an  under-lessee,  and  not  responsible 
to  the  original  lessor.  The  interest  of  the  assignee  must 
idso  be  a  legal,  not  merelv  an  equitable  interest ;  and  there- 
fore if  the  lessee  devise  the  premises  leased  to  trustees  !n 
trust  for  AB,  AB  will  not  be  chargeable  as  the  assignee 
of  the  lessee's  interest.  The  interest  must  also  be  an  interest 
in  lands  or  tenemente ;  for  if  a  lease  is  made  of  chattels  (as 
for  instencByOfifeHMr  cows,  which  sometimes  happens),  and 
the  MiQe^<90vMuE&  Jor  himaelf  and  his  assigns  to  redeliver 
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HxB/okf  tbe  Hasignee  is  not  lifttile  to  the  ownei^  ah  this  <50Te- 
Dftnt;  !br  thete  is  no  privity  between  the  asdgnee  and  the 
owner,  such  privity  Only  existing  where  the  subject  of  the 
demise  is  real  estate.  Wilmot,  C.  J.  says,  in  Bally  v.  Wells, 
'  The  covenant  in  this  case  is  not  collateral ;  but  the  parties, 
that  is,  the  lessor  and  assignee,  are  total  strangers  to  each 
other,  without  any  line  or  thread  to  unite  and  tie  them 
together,  and  to  constitute  that  privity  which  must  subsist 
between  debtor  and  creditor  to  supfpoft  ah  action.*— (Wilmot, 
345.)  The  assignee  may  acquire  his  interest  by  operation  of 
law  as  well  as  by  an  actual  assignment  from  the  lessee,  and 
therefore  a  tenant  by  elegit,  who  has  purchased  a  lease 
under  an  executor,  is  liable  as  assignee  to  the  lessor  in 
respect  of  his  privity  of  estate.  [As  to  the  liability  df  assignees 
of  bankrupt  on  the  leases  of  the  bankrupt,  see  Bankrupt.] 

ASSIGNMENT,  a  deed  or  instrument  of  transfer,  the 
operative  words  of  which  are  to  *  assi^,  transfer,  and  set 
over/  and  which  passes  both  teal  and  personal  property. 
Estates  for  life  ana  estates  for  years  are  the  principal  real 
interests  which  are  passed  by  an  assignment ;  and  by  the 
statute  of  Frauds  and  Peijuries  (29  Car.  II.)  the  assign- 
ment of  such  estates  is  required  tq  be  in  writing.  An 
assignment  differs  fVom  a  lease,  in  being  a  transfer  of*  the 
entire  interest  of  the  lessor ;  whereas  a  lease  is  carved  out 
of  a  greater  estate,  creates  the  relation  of  landlord  and 
tenanC  and  resen^es  to  the  lessor  a  reversion  after  its  ex- 
piration. If,  however,  a  deed  in  effect  passes  the  whole 
mterest  of  the  tenant,  it  operates  as  an  assignment,  though 
it  be  in  form  a  lease,  and  tnough  it  reserve  a  rent.  As  if  A 
having  a  term  of  twenty  years  in  land,  gi'ants  to  B  the  whole 
twenty  years,  reserving  a  rent :  in  such  case  B  is  assig- 
nee of  the  whole  term  and  interest,  and  not  under-lessee  to 
A;  and  A,  for  want  of  having  any  reversion^  cannot 
distrain  fbr  the  rent  (a  distress  being  only  enforceable  where 
the  landlord  has  a  reversion  expectant  on  the  determination 
of  the  tenancy).  A,  in  such  case,  can  only  sue  B  for  tbe 
rent  as  for  money  due  upon  a  contract.  In  all  under-leases, 
therefore,  it  is  necessary  that  part  (a  day  will  suffice)  of  the 
original  term  should  remain  in  the  lessor. — See  Sheppard's 
Touchstone,  266  ;  Black.  Comm.  v.  ii.  326 ;  Bac.  Ab,  (7fh 
edit.)  tit.  Assignment.    [See  Bill  of  Sale.] 

An  Assignment  qf  Goods,  Chattels,  &c.,  is  frequently 
made  by  bul  of  sale,  as  to  which,  see  BiLL  of  Salb.  As  to 
all  goods  and  chattels  in  possession,  no  objection  ever 
existed  to  their  transfer  and  assignment  by  deed  or  writing ; 
but  with  respect  to  things  in  action  (as  debts,  contracts, 
right  of  entry,  and  suit),  according  toian  antient  rule  of  the 
common  law,  now  considerably  modified,  they  eould  not  be 
assigned  over  by  the  party  to  whom  they  were  due,  since 
the  assignment  gave  to  a  third  party  a  right  of  action  against 
the  debtor,  and  thus  led  to  the  offence  of  maintenance — •'.  e. 
the  abetting  and  supporting  of  suits  in  the  king*s  cpurii  by 
others  than  the  actual  parties  to  them.  In  the  courts  of 
common  law  this  rule  exists  (with  some  exceptions)  at  the 
present  day.  Thus,  if  the  obligee  in  a  bond  assign  over  the 
bond  to  a  third  party,  the  assignee  cannot  sue  on  the  bond 
at  common  law  in  his  own  name ;  but  such  an  assignment 
generally  contains  (and  ought  always  to  do  so)  a  power  of 
attorney  from  the  obUgee  to  the  assignee,  to  sue  in  the 
obligee  s  name  on  the  bond.  Courts  of  equity  have  always 
protected  such  assignments,  and  regarded  the  assignee,  for 
valuable  consideration,  as  the  actual  owner  of  the  boiid; 
and  the  courts  of  common  law  so  far  recognise  the  right  of 
the  assignee,  that  if  the  obligor,  qfter  notice  of  the  assign- 
ment, pay  the  money  on  the  bond  to  the  obligee,  the  courts 
will  not  permit  him  to  plead  such  payment  to  an  action 
brought  by  the  assignee  m  the  obligee^s  name  on  the  bond. 
In  order  to  constitute  a  good  equitable  assignment  of  a 
bond,  or  chose  in  action,  writing  is  not  necessary.  A  per- 
sonal trust  or  confidence  cannot  be  assigned  over,  however 
able  the  assignee  may  be  to  execute  it;  and  therefore  all 
trust  deeds  and  settiements  contain  express  provisos  for  the 
retiring  of  trustees,  and  for  fresh  appointments,  wi^  the 
consent  of  the  cesttd  que  trusts.  Neither  the  i^iture  whole- 
pay  nor  the  future  half-pay  of  an  oflScer  are  capable  of 
bemg  assigned,  it  bemg  considered  oontrary  to  pubho  policy 
wat  a  stipend  given  to  amaii  fbr  his  pnbiio  services  stMnild 
be  transferred  to  another  man  not  eapabie  of  performing 
them.  The  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  choses  in  action  are 
not  assignable  at  law  are  many.  The  king  might  at  all 
times  become  the  assignee  of  a  chose  in  action;  and  after 
such  an  assignment  was  entitled  to  have  execution  against 
tbe  body,  lands,  and  goods  of  the  debtor.  But  this  preroga- 


f  thre,  taivinff  be«tt  ft%«uMby  Ihd  Hingis  debMNljWii  MMUMl 
by  Stat  7  Ja<i.  I;  cj.  15^  by  a  privy  seal;  in  19  Jafties  1*,  aftrf 
by  hile  of  eourt  of  15  Gai^.  I. ;  and  tb6  pftetice  of  adva&y 
assigning  debts  to  &e.  king  by  his  debtors  has  lofig  beeom^ 
obsolete.  Bills  of  exchange  are  assignable  by  indorsMmtenti 
in  Virtue  of  the  custom  of  mereffaants  [see  Bilt  of  Bx<» 
CHANGt] ;  and  promissory  notes,  by  vittue  of  fte  9  and  4 
Ann.  cap.  d.  Bdl  bonds  are  assigmtble^  Hf  the  sheftiff  fo 
plaintiff  in  the  suit  undet  4  Atin.  c.  16.  s.  80.  rSee-HAri,.J 
Replevin  bonds,  by  the  11  Geo.  H.  c.  1&.  [fliw  Kti»tEYtir.j 
The  petitioning  creditor*s  bond  Under  a  flat  of  bankruptcy, 
by  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  16.  [8^  BAifXRiTPY.  See,  further,  Boiri^, 
Chosk  m  AcTto!^,  Ivsottznt  DEBtotU.1 

ASSINIBOIN  RIVER.    [See  Rko  Rirtit.] 

ASSINIBOINS,  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians,  on 
and  near  the  Assiniboln  Rivei". 

ASSINT,  or  ASSYNT,  a  parish  in  the  northern  High- 
lands of  Scotland.  It  is  situated  on  ih&  west  coast  of  the 
county  of  Sutherland,  adjoining  Ross^shire,  and  has  ieretal 
islands  belonging  to  it  It  extends  thirty-five  mil^  in 
length,  and  twelve  in  breadth.  It  is  extremely  mountainaus. 
Ben  More,  Assynt,  which  is  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
county,  is  about  3200  f^t  above  the  level  of  the  sea :  it  con- 
sists of  quart2  rocks.  ->'  The  Oth^  lemarkaMe  mountains^ 
Soulven  and  Quen'iag,  Which  are  nearez'the  Cbost,  consist  at 
the  old  i^  Sandstone,  which  assumes  th^  most  singularly 
picturesque  shapes,  and  the  hedk  continue  in  a  remarkably 
nnriJ^oTital  |io^itioTi,  though  sepatated  from  ttth  ot\ier  by 
several  nailes.  The  spuce  at  tbe  foot  of  the  moi3n tains  is 
generally  moss.  The  surface  fit  fr^r  tillage  fe  tcrj-  limited, 
the  cultivated  s|>cFta  seldom  exceeding  a  few  yarda  in  ex- 
tent. The  o<M?iJpatian  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  is  liihiag, 
espGCially  herring,  cod,  and  Hn^,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle. 
The  frreater  portion  of  the  psurish,  however,  is  dividetl  into 
extensive  sheep-walks,  stocked  with  thfe  improved  Cberiat 
breed,  Oats,  bear,  and  potatoes  Ibrtft  the  food  of  the  people, 
anfl  are  the  objects  of  their  cnltiTation. 

This  distriet  belonged  antientlj^  to  the  Earls  of  Suthc^r- 
land,  but  pa&aing  suceessivelj'  through  the  families  of  Moraf , 
Kinnaij-d,  Mackod,  md  Mackenzie^  it  reverted  to  the  >amo 
family  about  a  centuij  bark,  being  now  tbe  ptoperty  of  the 
Duchess  Countess  of  ^utherlflnd.  Thete  Is  uo  wo<jd,  pro- 
perly speaking*  hut  ihere  are  considerable  districts  eovetei 
with  natural  birch*  intennVied  with  tk<5  oak,  the  kazel,  itie 
mountain-ash,  and  the  honeysuckle. 

A  considerable  portion  of  th#  interiof  is  6ompDB«d  of  pri- 
mitive limestone ;  marbles  of  yarioui  qualitit?*  and  eolours 
nave  been  worked,  but  as  thiey  contO-in  tEnaLl  partielef  of 
quartz,  they  axe  too  difBeult  lo  &aw  to  cotne  into  uie. 

The  parish  is  now  Intiifsected  with  about  forty  tnilef  6f 
excellent  road,  constructed  entirely  by  the  late  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  which  has  tkltogetber  altered  the  eoudition  of 
the  people  and  their  future  prospectfi. 

The  coasi  is  rocky  and  pnedpitous,  witb  strong  tides  aod 
a  stormy  ocean ;  bal  it  poisesses  several  iatfe  boat  harboum ; 
Loch  Inver  on  the  south,  and  Kylesku  on  the  nortii,  ar* 
safe  roadsteads  for  larger  vessels,  and  are  frequented  it, 
spring  and  autumn  in  the  Jkblng  season. 

The  pariiib  chureh  was  ineonvenientlj  situated,  m>  that 
many  of  the  panshioners  never  saw  it  The  minister  bad, 
however,  one  or  two  preaching  statious :  but  tbe  dcflckncy 
of  religious  instruction  has  been  more  efleclnoiiy  &uppUea 
by  the  buildine  of  a  new  church  at  Sforeu  under  the  direc- 
tion erf  the  ParKarnentary  Consmissioneri  for  buUdiug 
churches  in  tlie  Highlands  and  I  elands  of  Bo^tland^  with 
the  aid  of  tbe  late  Duke  of  Sutherland  and  Ms  duche^jiSK 
then  Marquess  and  Marcbjaness  of  Stafford.  Another  new 
place  of  wunship  has  also  been  erected  by  theii*  aid  and  by 
subacription  at  Loch  Inver,  There  are  seven  schtwls  in 
Ahsynl,  besides  the  parochial  school ;  and  the  public  and 
private  scholars  in  the  pariih  amount  to  between  SHO  sni 
600.  The  whole  population  m  316h  GaeJic  j*  the  Un- 
gnii^L'  chiefly  read  and  spoken,  (SLr  John  SiMclair'a  Sioiu- 
ticiii  Accotinl  iif  Scoilatid ;  Patliameniofy  Reports,  Stc.) 

ASSrSI,  a  town  of  the  Papl  state,  m  the  proviiice  qf 
Umbria,  and  in  the  administrativa  delefatHUi  of  Perugia.  It 
is  built  on  a  hill,  and  near  ihouffh  net  upon  the  hufh  road 
from  Perugia  to  Foligno,  in  4T  5'  U.  laL.  and  fi^sy  K. 
long.  It  commands  a  fuU  view  of  the  fine  vaUej  of  Folignd^ 
watered  by  the  Topino,  one  of  tbe  tjtbutarif*  of  tbe  Tibec 
As^i^i  was  the  bLrth- place  of  St.  Fmims,  th^  lo^inder  df 
the  mendicant  order  which  hears  bia  namev  of  i^hichitii 
eonitidered  aa  th@  metropolis.     The  S^cro  Caiivaiil%  ^ 
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large  «M)d  8b]^bi)i4  ^WOff.  Twfl  mi^  &pm  A^u«i,  b>  (l)« 
«ida  of  tie  high  ro^,  |8  ih%  Tiqh\q  phuff^h  (|f  La  Mailnn^j^ 
de^li  ApgpJi,  raj*^  by  the  ar(?bit^t  V igijola,  in  tL  ^ 

ofwbteb  stands  t^e  jrg^tio  pra^fv  ?prb^rp  pt  IVyti. .  s( 
hagan  bi^  ^£A3tji$  po^rse  of  )if^.  U  ^  called  tho  Ptji-tiLm-r 
cjila,  fxon^  its  having  \)e^\  tbe  fir§^  portiofi,  or  property 
Iwjloftgi^g  to  the  order,  [jSe^  F^^ncU,  jS^xwtJ  Pp  the 
2nd  of  4-ugust  multitudes  of  pilgr^fos  fe^i  to  this  sapo 
tuary.  Assisiupa  wa$  ;|  Ropiaft  ipijRKupiupa,  apd  ^  plafje  of 
pon9i4erable  ijijportance,  a$  y^ay  be  mferred  ftoija  the  remuips 
of  ^hp  foj-um,  th#  tteroMp,  tbi  aqjipducts,  and  oth^r  ^^in^ 
Whirh  are  stiU  8P«».  Bw|;  tb©  fi|:je3t  pieep  of  antjtjijity  it 
contains  is  the  Tepple  of  IfJiiierYa,  ^)ransfbriped  in^o  a 
church  4edicate4  to  the  Virgin ;  ^9  pprtico,  whiph  b^s 
renjained  entire  and  in  good  presprvfttipn,  is  considered  to 
be  the  finest  specimen  of  the  kjpd  in  Italy,  after  the  Pan- 
theon. It  consists  of  six  fluteil  Corinlhiiin  colunins,  with 
architrave,  ftrieKe,  jmd  corpltp,  surmounted  by  a  petl^jjjL  t)t. 
The  wh^le  is  q^adc^  of  travcrtiiio;  the  propctrti^iris  arc  ^i»d, 
and  the  capitals  and  other  ornaniejils  &re  of  fine  ivorji- 
manship.  Thp  inscription  on  the  frieze^  which  ta  ae  of  hniss 
characters,  has  been  unfortmmtcjy  lost.  Only  three  pities 
of  the  antient  cella  reraaijj,  the  post£?rior  part  having  btM^n 
lcngthene4  whep  converted  intjo  a  ehuvrli.  The  colunins, 
including  base  and  capital,  are  thirty- five  feet  in  hei^Hit. 
This  portico  had  been  much  neglected  and  injured,  until 
1758,  when  the  Congregation  of  the  Onitoiy  hadng  purr 
chased  it  of  the  Capuchin  frmrs  for  2m)Q  &cudi,  the  Supenor, 
Father  Fisenodler,  of  Munich^  restored  the  p>rtiTO  to  itj^ 
original  appearance,  and  clemred  it  of  sotne  Edjaceiit  hovels. 
The  house  pf  the  Congregation  ami  :ho  j:ul  jfr  nlio  I^  :,re 
now  annexed  to  the  church,  Antolini  has  given  a  descrip.- 
tion  of  the  temple,  with  plates.  Among  other  scattered 
remains  of  antiquity  is  a  fine  sarcophagiis,  witb  a  rilievo 
representing  Diana  and  Bndymipn ;  it  rorms  now  the  table 
of  one  of  the  altars  in  the  ehurch  pf  St.  Huffipo.  Several 
antient  vases  are  used  as  public  fountains. 

Assisi  is  a  bishop's  see.  Its  population  is  about  4000. 
The  oouBtry  around  abounds  with  olive  trees,  and  there  are 
miners  waton  in  the  neighbourhood. 

A6SIZB.  This  word  has  been  intredueed  int»  our  legal 
pfaraseolo^  from  the  French  ami,  and  is  ultimately  derived 
from  the  LatiQ  verb  oMtdeo,  te  sit  by,  or,  as  LOrd  Ooke 
translates  it,  to  sit  together.  The  word  assido  is  also  to  be 
found  in  legal  reoords  and  has  in  law-latin  a  diflbrent 
meaning  firom  OMidso^  signift^ing  te  assess,  fix,  or  ordain; 
Thus  in  the  pwtea,  01  Ibrmal  teoord  of  a  veidiel  in  a  civil 
aistioB,  it  is  said  tha|  the  jury  find  for  the  plaintiff,  ei  oBd- 
dunt  damna  ad  decern  sotide  ;  ^  and  they  assess  the  damages 
at  ten  shiUings ; '  and  then  the  judgpent  of  the  court  is 
given  for  the  damages  *  per  juratoria  hi  fonn$  pMsdkit 
aaeeea.*  It  is  possible  that  the  word  assize,  in  oases  wher^ 
it  signifies  an  ordinance,  decree,  or  assessment,  mi^  be 
derived  from  this  word.  This  etymology  is  not,  however, 
given  by  Du  Cange,  Bpelman,  or  any  learned  writer  on  this 
AulU^etS  though  it  obviously  leads  much  more  distinctly  to 
several  meanings  of  the  word  assize  than  the  derivatiim  from 
mndeo.  With  referenoe  to  Bnglisli  law,  the  word  assize 
has  been  oalled  by  littleton  nomen  tpquivocum,  on  account 
of  its  application  to  a  gieat  variety  of  ol^eets,  in  many  of 
which  neither  the  etyfloiology  of  the  word  nor  its  original 
n^eaning  pan  be  rea4ily  trsMi  In  this  article  it  is  proposed 
to  enumen»te  and  ej(p!ain  \n  a  suq^mary  manner  the  various 
significations  of  the  tern)* 

1.  Th<^  tern^  assize  also  signiQed  an  ordinance  or  deeree 
wade  eitUw  imipediately  by  the  king,  or  by  virtue  of  some 
del^ation  of  the  roy^  authority,  Thus  the  Assises  of 
Jerns^lpm  wpre  a  code  of  feudal  jurispriidence  for  the  new 
Hijigdom  of  Jemsalem,  formed  in  1099  by  an  assembly  of 
theXatin  barpps,  and  of  the  clergy  and  laity  under  GodiVLy 
of  Bouillon.  (Gibbon's  Decline  qnd  Fall,  vol.  xi.  p.  93.) 
Jn  this  sense  also,  in  antient  English  history,  Fleta  speaks 
of 'the  laws,  customs,  and  a*«^e*Qf  the  realm'  {hh,  i. 
cap.  17);  apd  the  ordinwces  mad^by  the  great  con  nctl  of 
nobles  and  prelates  asspjnble^  by  IJenry  IJ.  in  1  l(i4,  iind 
commonly  knpwp  as  the  *  Constitutions  of  Claiendon,*  are 
called  by  Hoveden  *  4ms(e  Henrici  Eegjs  fact®  apud 
Clarendonum/  In  Jil^e  manner  the  assizes  of  the  forest 
were  rules  an4  regrul^tipns  mi^da  by  the  courts  to  which  the 
managpmentof  the  foyal  fprests  belonged. 

2.  Analogous  to  these  were  the  assizes  or  ordinances 
regulating  tiw  price  of  byeftd,  a)e,  fUel,  a^d  other  common 


P(e<Ha^»sarieg  pf  life ;  called  in  l,atin  asma  pemHum.  Thij 
e^iest  pxpre^  notie^  of  any  regulation  of  this  kind  m 
England  is  in  the  reian  of  King  Jphn  (1203),  when  a  prp- 
clamatjon  was  made  Jbroijgbout  the  kingdom  enforcing  thp 
observance  of  the  legal  assize  of  bread ;  but  it  is  probable 
thai  there  were  moro  antient  ordinances  of  the  same  kind. 
In  very  early  times  these  *  assisqp  venalium'  appear  to  have 
been  merely  royal  ordinances,  and  their  iirrangement  and 
superintendence  was  un4er  the  direction  of  the  clerk  of 
the  market  pf  the  king's  household.  But  at  a  subse- 
quent perio4  many  statute^  were  passed  rpgulating  the 
assise  of  articles  of  common  consumption ;  the  earliest 
pf  thesp  i^  the  assize  of  bread  and  ale,  '  assisa  panis  et  * 
ceryisisD,'  commonly  called  thp  stat.  of  of  Henry  III, 
though  its  precise  date  is  somewhat  doubtful.  The  provi- 
sions pf  the  act  with  regard  to  ale,  establishing  a  scale  of 
prices  varying  with  the  price  of  wheat,  wpre  altered  in  some 
measure  by  23  Henry  VlII.  c.  4,  which  left  a  discretionary  ' 
power  with  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  fixing  the  price  of 
ale  within  their  jurisdiction  [see  Ale]  ;  but  the  assize  of 
bread  was  imposed  by  this  act,  and  enforced  from  time  to 
time  by  orders  of  the  privy  council  until  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  In  cities  and  towns  corporate  the  power  of  regu- 
lating the  ^ssize  of  bread  and  ale  was  frequently  given  by 
charter  to  the  local  authorities,  and  the  interference  of  the 
clerk  of  the  King's  household  was  often  expressly  excluded. 
Books  of  assize  were  formerly  published,  under  autho- 
rity of  the  privy  eouncil,  by  the  clerk  of  the  market  of 
the  king's  household^  and  oiere  is  one  still  in  existence 
whiph  was  printed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  stat 
8  Anne,  c.l8.  repealed  the  51  Henry  III.  and  imposed  a 
new  assize  of  bread,  making  various  other  regulations 
respeoting  it.  Several  subsequent  aots  have  been  passed 
on  the  suligeet;  but  by  the  56  Qeo.  III.  c.  99,  the  practice 
was  eipressly  abolished  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood, 
and  in  other  places  it  has  fhllen  into  disuse.  There  was 
^so  an  assize  of  wood  and  ooal  (stat.  34  and  35  Henry 
VIII.  c.  8) ;  and  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  we 
find  an  act  (9  Anne,  o.  SO)  oi^orcing  former  regulations 
for  the  assize  of  billet.  Besides  these,  various  other  arti- 
cles— ^wine,  fish*  tiles,  cloths,  ice,  have  at  different  times 
heem  subject  to  assize,  llie  object  of  these  regulations 
was  the  prevention  of  iWmd  and  monopoly ;  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  in  the  eariy  stages  of  legislation  it  should 
have  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  first  duties  of  government 
to  secure  to  its  subjects  the  prime  necessaries  of  life  at  a 
reasonable  and  uniform  rate,  But  subsequent  experience 
and  more  enlightened  views  have  shxnvn,  that  to  attempt  to 
fi&  bv  law  the  prices  of  commodities,  is  not  only  useless  and 
mischievous,  but  in  many  eases  impracticable;  and  that 
when  government  has  established  an  uniform  scale  of  weights 
and  measures,  and,  so  fhr  as  it  can  be  done,  an  uniform 
measure  of  value,  the  rest  may  safely  be  left  to  competition, 
and  to  the  mutual  bargaining  which  takes  place  between 
the  buyer  and  the  seller. 

8,  The  word  assize  also  denoted  the  peculiar  kind  of 
jury  by  whom  the  writ  of  right  was  formerly  tried,  who  were 
called  the  grand  assize,  The  trial  by  the  grartd  assize  is 
said  tq  have  been  devised  by  Chief  Justice  Glanville,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  JI..  and  was  a  great  improvement  upon 
the  trial  by  judicial  combat,  which  it  in  a  great  degree 
superseded,  Instead  of  being  left  to  the  senseless  and  bar- 
barous determination  by  battle,  which  had  previously  been 
the  only  mode  of  deciding  a  writ  of  right,  the  alternative  of 
a  trial  by  the  grand  assize  was  offered  to  the  tenant  or 
defendant  Upon  his  choosing  this  mode  of  trial,  a  writ 
issued  to  the  sheriff  directing  nim  to  return  four  knights, 
by  whom  twelve  others  were  to  be  elected,  and  the  whole 
sixteen  composed  the  jurv,  or  grand  assize  by  whom  the 
matter  of  nrfit  was  tried.  The  late  act  of  parliament, 
3  &  4  Will.  IV.  0.  27,  has  now  aboHshed  this  mode  of 
trial,  tie  cumbrous  machinery  of  which  was  entirely  unfit 
for  the  habits  of  modern  society.  [See  Jury.]  By  the 
law  of  Scotland,  the  jury,  in  criminal  cases,  are  still  tech- 
nically called  tiie  assize. 

4.  The  common  and  popular  use  of  the  term  assize,  at  the 
present  day  in  £)ngland,  is  to  denote  the  sessions  of  the 
judges  of  the  superior  courts,  holden  periodically  in  each 
county  for  the  purpose  of  administering  civil  and  criminal 
justice.  Thesp  assemblies  no  doubt  originally  derived 
their  denomination  from  the  business  which  was  at  first 
exclusively  imposed  upon  them,  namely,  the  trial  of  writs 
of  assize*    According  to  the  common  law,  assizes  could 
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only  be  token  (%.€.  writo  of  waaze  could  only  be  tried) 
by  the  judges  titting  in  term  at  Westminster,  or  beinre 
the  justices  in  eyre  at  their  septennial  circuits.  This 
course  was  productive  of  neat  delay  to  suitors,  and  much 
vexation  ana  expense  to  uie  juries,  or  grand  assite,  who 
might  have  to  travel  from  Cornwall  or  Northumber- 
land, to  appear  in  court  at  Westminster.  To  remedy  this 
snevance,  it  was  provided  by  Magna  Charta,  in  1225,  that 
Ute  judg^  shoula  visit  each  county  once  in  every  year,  to 
toke  assises  of  novel  disseisin  and  mort  d'ancestor.  From 
this  provision  the  name  of  justices  of  assise  was  derived ; 
and  by  several  later  acts  of  parliament  various  authorities 
have  been  given  to  them  by  that  denomination.  By  the 
1 3  Edward  I.  c.  3,  (commonly  called  thestotute  of  Westmin- 
ster 2),  it  was  enacted,  that  the  justices  of  assize  fi>r  each  shire 
should  be  two  sworn  judges,  associating  to  themselves  one 
or  two  discreet  knights  of  the  county ;  and  they  are  directed 
to  take  the  assises  not  more  than  three  times  m  every  year. 
By  the  same  statute,  authority  is  given  them  to  determine 
inquisitions  of  trespass  and  otherpleas  pleaded  in  the  courto 
of  King*s  Bench  and  Common  Pleas.  From  this  important 
act  of  parliament  the  jurisdiction  of  the  jud^s  of  assize  to 
try  civil  causes,  other  than  the  writo  of  assize  above  men* 
tioned,  originally  arose ;  and  as,  with  some  modifications,  it 
forms  the  basis  of  their  civil  au^rity  at  the  present  day,  it 
may  be  desirable  to  endeavour  to  explain  the  complex  and 
argumentative  process  by  which  the  provisions  of  the  sta^ 
tuto  are  practically  effected.  Besides  the  ffeneral  authority 
to  determine  civil  issues,  it  was  provided  by  the  stotuto  of 
Westminster  2,  that  no  inquest  in  a  civil  action  should  be 
taken  by  the  judges  of  the  superior  courto  when  sitting  at 
Westminster  unless  the  judicial  writ  which  summoned  the 
jury  for  sudi  inquest  appointed  a  certain  day  and  place  for 
hearing  the  parties  in  the  county  where  the  cause  of  action 
arose.  Thus,  if  a  suit  arose  in  Cornwall,  the  writ  from  the 
superior  court  must  direct  the  sheriff  of  that  county  to  return 
a  jury  at  Westminster  for  the  trial  of  the  inquest  in  the 
next  term, '  tmAsct  b^fbrB*  (fdnprtut)  the  term,  namely  on 
a  certain  day  specified  in  the  writ,  the  justices  of  assize 
came  into  Cornwall.  This  was  sure  to  happen  under  the 
directions  of  a  previous  clause  in  the  statute  of  Westmin- 
ster 2,  in  the  course  of  the  vacation  before  the  ensuing 
term,  and  thejury  were  then  smnmoned  before  the  justices 
of  assise  in  domwall,  where  the  trial  took  place,  and  the 
parties  avoided  all  the  trouble  and  ^tpense  of  conveying 
their  witnesses  and  juries  to  London.  The  jurisdiction  S 
the  judges  of'  niripmu  is  therefore  an  annexation  to  thek 
office  of  justices  of  assize ;  and  thus,  from  the  alteration  in 
the  stoto  of  society  since  the  above  laws  were  made,  the 
principal  or  snbstential  part  of  their  jurisdiction  has,  by  tiie 
discontinuance  of  write  of  assize,  become  merely  nominal, 
while  their  annexed  or  incidental  authority  has  grown  into 
an  institution  of  immense  practical  importajioe. 

For  several  centuries,  until  a  few  years  ago,  the  whde  of 
England  was  divided  into  six  cireuito,  to  each  of  which  two 
judges  of  assize  were  sent  twice  a  year.  Previously  to  the 
year  1830,  the  Welsh  counties  and  the  county  palatine  of 
Chester  were  independent  of  the  superior  courte  at  West- 
minster, and  their  peculiar  judges  and  assizes  were  appoint- 
ed by  the  crown  under  the  provisions  of  several  stotutes. 
This  separation  of  jurisdiction  being  found  inconvenient,  the 
statute  1  William  IV.  c  70  increased  the  number  of  judges 
of  the  superior  courts,  and  enacted  that,  in  ftiture,  assizes 
should  be  held  for  Uie  trial  and  despateh  of  all  matters 
criminal  and  civil  within  the  county  of  Chester  and  the 
principality  of  Wales  under  commissions  issued  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  counties  of  England.  Since  the 
passing  of  this  stotute,  therefore,  the  assizes  throughout  the 
whole  of  England  and  Wales  (excepting  London  and  Mid- 
dlesex, where  the  administration  of  justice  is  regulated  by 
peculiar  customs  and  acto  of  parliament)  have  been  holden 
twice  a  year  in  each  county  upon  a  uniform  system.  In 
addition  to  these  ordinary  assizes,  a  third  assize  for  the 
trial  of  criminals  has  for  the  last  ten  years  taken  place  in 
the  counties  of  Hertford,  Essex,  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey. 

The  judges  upon  the  several  circuite  derive  their  civil 
authori^  ultimately  from  the  antient  stotutes  of  assize  and 
fim  priu9  in  the  manner  before  described ;  but  they  have 
also  a  commission  of  assize  which  is  issued  for  each  circuit 
by  the  crown  under  the  great  seal.  This  commission  pur- 
sues the  authority  ori^ally  given  by- Magna  Charto  and 
the  stotutes  of  nui  prtm*  and  seems  to  have  been  nearly  in 
the  same  form  ever  since  the  passing  of  those  stotutes.    It 


if  directed  to  two  of  the  judges  and  sevwal  seijeanto  (die 
latter  deriving  their  authority  to  be  judges  of  assize  from 
the  stotute  14  Edward  III.  c.  16,  which  mentions  '  the  king's 
seijeant  sworn,*  under  which  words  Lord  0>ke  says  that 
any  seijeant  at  law  is  intended  (2  Inst.  422),  and  commands 
them  '  to  toke  all  the  assizes,  juries,  and  certificates,  before 
whatover  justices  arraigned.*  Under  the  direct  authority 
given  by  these  words,  ue  comnussioners  have  in  modem 
times  nothing  to  do,  the  '  assizes,  juries,  and  certificates* 
mentioned  in  the  commission  having  only  a  technical  re- 
ference to  the  writo  of  assize,  now  wholly  discontinued.  It 
is  stoted  in  most  of  the  common  toxt  books  that  the  judges 
of  assize  have  also  a  commissbn  of  itm  prius.  This  is, 
however,  a  mistoke,  no  such  commission  being  known  in 
our  law,  and  the  onlv  authority  of  the  judges  to  try  civil 
causes  being  annexed  to  their  office  of  justices  of  assize  in 
the  manner  above  described. 

In  certain  cases,  the  justices  of  assiz%.  as  such,  have 
by  stotuto  a  criminal  jurisdiction  ;  but  the  most  important 
part  of  their  criminal  authority  is  derived  from  other  com- 
missions. The  first  of  these  is  a  general  commission  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer  for  each  circmt,  which  is  directed  to 
the  lord  chancellor,  several  officers  of  stato,  resident  no- 
blemen and  magistrates,  and  the  king's  counsel  and  ser- 
jeanto  on  their  respective  cireuito;  but  the  judges,  king's 
counsel,  and  seijeants,  are  always  of  the  quorum,  so  that 
the  other  comniissioners  cannot  act  without  one«of  them. 
This  commission  gives  the  judges  of  assize  express  power 
to  try  treason,  felony,  and  a  great  variety  of  offences  against 
the  law  of  England,  committed  within  the  several  counties 
composing  their  circuit    [See  Ovxa  and  Tkrminkr.] 

Tlie  judges  of  assize  have  also  commissions  of  gaol 
delivery,  which  in  their  legal  effect  give  them  several 
powers,  which,  as  justices  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  only, 
they  would  not  possess.  They  are  directed  to  the  judges, 
the  king's  counsel,  and  serjeanto  on  the  circuit,  and 
the  clerk  of  assize  and  associato.  Every  description  of 
offence  is  cognizable  under  this  commission ;  but  the  com- 
missioners are  not  authorized  to  toy  any  persons  except 
such  as  are  in  actual  or  -constructive  confinement  in  the 
gaol  specifically  mentioned  in  their  comnussion.  lliere  is 
a  distmct  commission  under  the  great  seal  for  the  delivery 
of  the  prisoners  in  each  particular  gaoL    [See  Gaol  Dk- 

UVKRY.] 

The  judges  on  their  drcuito  have  also  a  commission  of 
assize.  In  addition  to  the  above  authMities,  the  judges 
of  ihib  superior  courto  on  the  drcuito  are  also  fortified  by 
the  commission  of  the  peace.  The  judges,  of  the  King's 
Beneh,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchecjuer,'  for  the  time 
being,  are  always  inserted  in  the  commissions  of  the  peace 
poiodioally  issued  for  each  English  county;  and  conse- 
quently they  may  exercise  all  the  powers  and  fruictions 
communicated  by  the  commissions  of  the  particular  coun- 
ties which  compose  their  respective  circuits. 

In  practice,  the  judges  of  the  courto  at  Westminster 
choose  their  cireuito  by  arrangement  among  themselves  on 
each  separato  occasion.  They  are  then  formally  appointed 
by  the  king  under  the  sign  manual;  and  ih»  sevend  com- 
missioners are  afterwards  made  out  in  the  Crown  Office  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  from  a  fiat  of  the  lord  chancdlor. 

ASSOCIATION  is  one  of  the  mental  phenomena.  It 
does  not  rank  among  the  primary  powers  of  the  mind,  like 
sensation,  perception,  and  judgment,  because  it  does  not 
form  one  of  the  separato  stops  of  all  mental  operations ; 
nor  do  its  frinctions  consist,  like  those  of  memory,  in  re- 
embodying  past  impressions.  It  acto  as  an  agent  to  all 
these  powers,  though  not  a  power  itself.  The  otIco  which 
it  performs  is  to  connect  and  arrange  rather  than  to  origi- 
nato  ideas.  By  ite  influence  over  £e  sensations,  pereep- 
tions,  and  judgments,  it  regulates  the  succession  of  the 
thoughto.  When  one  thought  is  suggested  by  another,  or 
when  a  train  of  past  images  is  summoned  by  something 
present*  whether  spontaneously  or  by  an  exertion  of  me- 
mory, the  process  by  which  this  effort  is  made  is  called  as- 
sociation. Dr.  Brown  has  designated  it  '  the  principle  of 
su^^gestion ;'  a  term  which,  if  ite  operations  were  discrimi- 
native and  voluntary,  would  be  preferable  to  the  one  in  pe-  • 
sent  use.  But  sug^tion  itoplies  deliberation,  choice; 
whereas,  it  is  the  psovmce  of  association  to  awaken  percep- 
tions, not  to  perceive ;  to  link  the  thoughts,  not  to  think ; 
to  lead  the  memory  to  successive  images  and  trains  of  ideas, 
between  which  there  is  a  bond  of  connexion,  not  alwa3rs  ob- 
vious, but  when  discovered,  tnu^eable  to  one  or  other  of 
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tho06  affinities,  aiialogie»,  or  eontrasts  by  which  the  prin- 
ciple of  associatioii  acts.  Mr.  Hume  was  the  first  writer 
who  traced  the  influences  of  our  associations  to  certain  prin- 
ciples, which  he  denominated  '  resemblance,  contiguity  in 
time  or  place,  and  cause  or  effect/  '  Contrast*  has  since 
been  added  to  these,  which  completes  the  classification  of 
those  sympathies  and  predilections,  seated  in  the  mind  and 
acting  with  all  the  force  and  certainty  of  established  laws. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  there  may  not  be  large  classes  of 
our  associations  not  referable  to  any  of  these  principles, 
such  as  the  names  of  things,  the  terms  of  art,  the  words  by 
which  we  designate  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  and 
t>peTations ;  in  short,  the  whole  vocabulary  of  language,  in 
which  there  is  Uttle  or  no  connexion  either  in  the  way  of 
resemblance,  contiguity,  cause,  effect,  or  contrast  with  the 
objects  or  ideas  represented,  although  none  of  them  ever 
iail  to  summon  up  tne  images  of  the  things  for  which  they 
stand.  Anomalies  like  this,  when  reducible  to  certain 
limits,  establish  rather  than  invaUdate  the  laws  to  which 
they  form  an  exception.  Even  the  terms  of  a  language, 
when  once  connected  with  their  representative  objects,  o&r 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  illustrations  of  simple  associa- 
tion. In  the  word  fiower,  for  instance,  there  is  nothing  to 
stamp  upon  the  mmd  any  particular  image.  To  one  who 
was  ignorant  of  language  it  would  convey  no  idea ;  but  let 
the  word  be  explained,  let  it  once  be  associated  with  its  re- 
presentative genus  of  objects,  and  it  instantly  calls  up  the 
picture  of  some  beautiful  plant  in  blossom  whenever  the 
name  is  seen  or  pronounced.  The  distinction  between  asso- 
ciation and  memory  is  here  plainly  visible.  The  knowledge 
of  the  t^rm  flower  is  an  act  of  memory ;  the  knowledge  of 
the  d^ect  which  it  represents  implies  also  an  act  of  memory ; 
but  the  connexion  between  the  name  and  the  object,  and 
still  more,  between  the  name  and  the  particular  flower  that 
blooms  before  the  mind's  eye,  are  the  results  of  association. 

Mr.  Hume  has  annexed  to  his  enunciation  of  the  three 
principles  above  enumerated  an  example  illustrative  of 
each.  '  That  these  principles,*  he  observes,  ^  serve  to  con- 
nect ideas  will  not,  1  believe,  be  much  doubted.  A  picture 
naturally  leads  our  thoughts  to  the  original.  The  mention 
of  one  apartment  in  a  building  naturally  introduces  an  in- 
quiry or  discourse  oonceming  the  others.  And  if  we  think 
of  a  wound,  we  can  scarce  forbear  reflecting  on  the  pain 
which  follows  it*  The  first  of  these  illustrations  is  founded 
upon  the  law  of  resemblance ;  the  second,  upon  the  law  of 
contiguity;  the  third,  upon  the  law  of  causation.  '  But,* 
continues  he,  *  that  this  enumeration  is  complete,  and  that 
tiiere  are  no  other  principles  of  association  except  these, 
may  be  difficult  to  {novo  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader,  or 
even  to  a  man*s  own  satisfaction.* 

To  whatever  principles  or  laws  we  ascribe  the  association 
of  ideas,  it  is  evident  enough  that  there  is  not  only  a  bond 
of  connexion  amongst  them,  but  a  bond  'of  order.  The 
^atest  irregularity  and  confusion  would  obviously  prevail 
m  our  mental  operations,  without  some  regulating  principle. 
That  principle  is  association.  It  is  to  mind  what  the  law  of 
attraction  is  to  matter.  It  draws  together  ideas  connected 
byoommon  affinities,  and  repels  others  that  cannot  coalesce. 
When  we  contemplate  the  vast  number  of  different  impres- 
sions made  upon  the  mind  in  the  course  of  every  day,  which 
have  to  be  referred  to  again,  what  a  confusion  would  be 
created,  were  there  not  some  property  in  the  ideas  by  which 
they  arrange  themselves  accoroing  to  certain  invariable 
laws  and  relations,  designed  not  only  to  preserve  them,  but 
to  promote  their  restoration  at  a  fiiture  period.  This  re- 
production of  our  thoughts  in  so  perfect  a  manner,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  wanted,  comprises  one,  and  not  the 
least  remarkable,  of  the  phenomena  of  association.  Most 
of  our  ideas  are  reproduced  with  fiidlity,  but  occasionally  it 
is  with  difficulty  they  are  recovered,  owing  either  to  indis- 
tinctness in  the  original  impression,  or  to  an  imperfection  of 
the  associating  faculty  itself,  which  is  not  equally  acute  in 
every  individual,  nor  equally  active  at  all  times  in  the  same 
individual. 

Sometimes  trains  of  associations  involuntarily  convey 
the  thoughts  to  subjects  foreign  to  our  wishes.  They  run 
ipiray,  as  it  were,  with  our  ideas ;  and,  regardless  of  the 
unities  of  time  or  place,  awaken  images  and  recollections 
which  not  only  startle  .us  by  their  abruptness,  but  occasion 
us  at  times  no  Uttle  trouble  to  account  for  their  presence. 
This  mental  phenomenon  admits  of  easy  explanation. 
While  the  volitions  of  thought  are  intensely  directed  to  a 
partiettkr  8abj«ot»  the  asaociAtions  act  in  subordination  to 


that  which  is,  for  the  time, '  the  ruling  idea  of  the  mind ;' 
when  this  mental  intensity  subsides,  and  the  attention 
ceases  to  concentrate  the  nculties  of  thought,  the  mind  re- 
lapses into  that  desultory  state  which  is  its  ordinary  mood 
in  the  absence  of  excitement.  Hence  the  attention  which 
fixes  the  thoughts  controls  the  associations ;  the  relaxation 
of  attention  which  allows  the  thoughts  to  wander  grants 
the  same  license  to  the  associations.  A  striking  illustration 
of  this  feet  is  to  be  found*in  what  are  called  reveries — a  state 
of  mental  ennui,  iir  which  the  mind  shrinks  firom  exertion, 
and  resigns  itself  to  the  guidance  of  the  associations.  In 
sleep,  mis  emancipation  fhmi  mental  direction  is  still 
more  complete ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  order  and 
perspicuity  of  thought,  so  conspicuous  while  attention  pre- 
sides over  intellectual  exertion,  are  deranged.  Strange  con- 
tradictions and  linomaUes  present  themselves,  announcing 
the  suspension  of  that  faculty  whose  office  it  is  to  restrain 
the  wild  and  inyoluntary  action  of  the  associating  power. 

It  should  be  added,  however,  that,  although  our  associa- 
tions roam  at  large  during  slumber,  and  alt^msh  they  may 
occasionally  refuse  to  come  and  go  at  our  bidding  at  other 
moments,  yet  they  are  capable  of  being  controlled  and  regu- 
lated to  a  very  high  decree.  A  habit  of  attention  is  the  go- 
verning power.  Attention  implies  abstraction  fkrom  desiudt(»y 
thougms,  and  the  act  of  mental  direction  to  a  partimlar 
subject  The  influence  of  this  habit  keeps  the  associations 
under  control ;  the  want  of  it  renders  our  waking  thoughts 
little  less  incongruous  than  the  dreams  of  sleep.  It  is  one 
of  the  singular  properties  of  association  that  it  acts  up<m  the 
moral  as  strongly  as  upon  the  intellectual  part  of  our  nature. 
Noftp  speak  of  its  influence  upon  the  generous  and  noble 
dispositions  of  the  mind,  ihe  passions  are  perverted  by  an 
unlicensed  association  of  ideas.  Mr.  Locke  gives  an  exam- 
ple of  this  tendency,  in^  referrace  to  the  origin  of  supersti- 
tious fear— a  weakness  less  prevalent  in  the  present  than 
in  the  past  generation.  He  alludes  to  the  vulgar  behef  in 
ghosts  as  spirits  of  ike  night  '  The  ideas  of  gobhns  and 
sprites  have  really  no  more  to  do  with  darimess  than  with 
light ;  yet  let  but  a  ibolish  maid  inculcate  these  often  on 
the  mind  of  a  child,  and  raise  them  there  together,  possibly 
he  shall  never  be  able  to  separate  them  again  as  long  as  he 
lives;  but  darkness  shall  ever  afterwards  bring  with  it 
those  frightful  ideas,  and  they  shall  be  so  joined  tluit  he  can 
no  more  bear  the  one  than  the  other.* 

To  avoid  this  and  other  errors  to  which  the  mind  is  ex- 
posed by  an  undisciplined  use  of  the  associating  feculty,  the 
ffreatest  pains  ought  to  be  taken  to  render  it  not  only  subor- 
dinate but  obedient  to  reason ;  to  place  it  under  the  guard 
of  attention,  and  to  fill  the  intellectual  storehouse  with 
such  ideas  as  shall  only  awaken  pure  and  pleasing  asso- 
ciations. 

In  relation  to  the  phenomena  of  associations,  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  we  are  indebted  to  modem  philosophy  for 
the  development  if  not  for  the  discovery  of  them  all. 
The  original  elucidation  of  the  principle  is  ascribed  to  Mr. 
Locke,  who,  in  one  of  the  later  editions  of  his  '  Essajr  on 
the  Human  Understanding,*  added  a  new  chapter  entitled 
'  Of  the  Association  of  Ideas,*  in  which  the  laws  of  this 
power  are  noticed,  and  some  of  its  phenomena  explained. 
Soon  after.  Dr.  Hartley  in  his  '  Ol>servations  on  Man/ 
investigated  the  principle  more  thoroughly,  and  carried  its 
application  from  ^mple  ideas  to  the  actions  and  affections, 
tracing  all  the  intellectual  and  moral  phenomena  up  to  this 
source.  Mr.  Hume,  in  one  of  his  'Essays*  published 
almost  contemporaneously,  showed  that  the  uiree  connect- 
ing principles  of  all  ideas  are  the  relations  of  resemblance, 
conttguiW,  and  causation,  to  which  some  subsequent  writer 
appended  a  fourth,  viz.  contrast  In  the  works  of  these 
philosophers  is  comprised  all  that  is  known  in  reference  to 
the  doctrine  of  association,  later  writers  having  done  little 
more  than  expand  or  illustrate  the  views  of  their  pre- 
decessors. 

ASSOCIATION,  AFRICAN.  [See  African  Asso- 
ciation.] 

ASSONANCE>  asonaneiti,  in  Spanish  romantic  and 
dramatic  and  in  several  species  of  lyiic  poetry,  is  a  peculiar 
correspondence  in  souiid  in  the  termination  of  verses,  less 
complete  than  that  of  rhyme.  In  rhyme  (called  in  Spanish 
consonancia)  the  vowel  in  the  last  accented  syllable  and  all 
the  subsequent  consonants  and  vowels  are  required  to  be 
the  same  as  in  the  co-rhyming  verse ;  but  in  oMcmance* 
thou)^  the  vowels  of  the  last  accented  syllable  and  in  ail 
subs^uent  syllables  are  the  same^  the  opn8<manti  may  mmI 
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^  fy^  ajqd^powtijQ]^  ^  ^n  a^i^ant  vUli  cdiamo  and 

^  as^na&t  ^iU^  c^ron  j^n4  ^y<$f>  (So  in  ^ng^,  hardy^ 
mfi^t  f^i  fi^rryf  wo^  be  Miton^jit^ ;  in  .Ger/x^ul,  /o&e», 
^/^^  (OvQ^-)    dajr^JfoPy  .wliic)^  U jaocei^t^  jOI^  )til^Q  1^  syl- 

^.^PAB^ts  ^re  not,  like  r^}^ff)e»,  .exl^i^  ]^.  }xmil^.tfid 

J^^aoi^^c  cQiftpapi<l3pQg,  thxangk  <^  i^^^^  ^  ^^  ^V,  U^^' 

ji^i^n)^  ver«^  ^ith  tiq^  w^nuitf.  Th«ui>  t^  first,  |third,  fiftb, 
ei^yent)^  jinyae^  %c.  lof  tbe  ^  ^  blank  veniie,  and  .tbe  i!^- 

to  ^a^h  A>^r :  ^f^/9fa  and^4  1^  1t>la<^  lio^  md  the  ^asto- 
P^e4  lii^  waicii  ^9W»  i^  bve  jcpi^&idered  as  cpx^tituf^ing 
q]^e  Iqag  ^a^,  |;ermiQ!atl4g  ^U^  ^  ason^nte^  a3  in  tbje  Ara- 
bian ppoto^pft  »uppo^  to  be  discpy^rei  t^  Sam^nto  fp 
ypoifi  pf  ^he  metric?!  parts  ,oJ^  tbe  K^^^r 

Bi^t  ^r  tbjis  /con«|b^t  x^curr^Oice  of  tljue  same  assopapce 
tkpongh  a  long  s^f^ocep^iofi  of  ^Uernat^  hfus^,  the  /ear  wo}M 
probably  l?e  Im^  struck  witb  tl^is  faint  specjj^  of  rhyme, 
fiveu  vhen  profijei^ng  f^oi]ii  the  iaoiath  of  a  Spaniard,  ip 
which  th<^  vow^  9iff^  w  fully  afid  brpadly  sounded,  without 
bf^ipg  fcpn|;racte4  hy  t^  V^P  i^  dpublj^  consonants,  which, 
whii^  thi^y  add  to  tba  ji^riUia^ipy  of  Italian  versificatix)n,  ap- 
p^^*  tp  T&wi»r  U  ]ms  s^s^ptibl^  of  this  4elicate  species  of 
/emb^Ui^hm^illt>  sq  9#e)4iarly  adapt^  to  the  ^te  pf  the 
drama,  for  vh^cb  rhyme  is  perhaps  Urn  prominent  aj^d  tpo 
ostentatious  a]&  piraaman^. 

CaUUjMiD,  aiMi  thi»  oth^r  o|#m^  draniatjs^  of  Spain, 
ftlwavs  U9»  a§Qrmnie0.  Thftcuonante  of  thie  drama  U  that 
m  whisik  the  p4xiH^  is  pD  the  penultima,  th^  verse  copsis^ 
ing  of  eight  syUablei. 

In  lytifi  poetry,  rhyme  is  mere  frequently  adopted;  but 
the  endecha,  a  species  of  cdegy,  an^d  seme  other  lyric  mea- 
sures, require  tte  essORant  The  foUonring  extracts  from 
romaaees  contain  lines  aUernetely  bhmk  and  asspnantedt  as 
19  always  the  case  in  romantii:  and  in  dramatic)  poetry,  jn 
the  fir^t  of  tb^se  M^amples  the-aecent  is  eo  the  penuUima ; 
in  th^  second,  on  the  la«t  syllable  :— 

8ali6  el  gall^rdo  Aliatar 
Con  cien  Moriscos  gallardos 
En  defensa  de  Motril 

Y  socorro  de  -su  hermono. 

A  caballo  salii5  el  Moro, 

Y  otro  4ia  des4fchado 

Bn  i)tegjras  apdas  le  yuelren 
Ppf  dpf^4p  s^li4  4  caballo, 

lialdeeir^  mi  hennosuva, 
¥  tacibien  mi  mocedod, 
Maldecir^  el  triste  dia 
Que  con  fob  quise  caser. 

The  next  is  an  example  of  doujble  asspnants : — 

Agu&rdate,  dixo  el  poYO 
Alpuervode  l^jos. 
i  3^bps  \q  que  estoi  pensando  ? 
Qup  e^es  negro  y  f^o. 

Bseuidia;  tambien  reporo, 

Le  grit6  mas  iscio, 

Kn  que  eras  un  paxarrooo 

De  mui  mai  agii^o.  Yriarte. 

ASSOUAN.    [SeeSvivK.] 

ASSUMPSIT  is  the  technical  term  denoting  one  of  those 
^peqfic  formi  of  action  which  were  provided,  at  a  very  early 
period  of  tl^e  his^ry  of  SngUsh  law,  as  the  opurse  by  which 
redr^sa  &r  particular  injunes  mus^  be  pursued.  It  is  so  called 
from  the  past  tense  of  the  Latin  word  assumo,  barbarously 
applied  tq  sigjiily  «I  undertake';  and  is  taken  flrom  the  use  of 
this  word,  describing  the  defendant's  undertaking,  in  the  old 
Latip  pleading^.  Thus,  the  form  would  be '  that  in  considera- 
tion that  the  plaintiff  bad  furnished  goods  tp  the  defepdaat, 
the  latter  undertopk,  or  rather  took  upon  himself  (niper  $e 
imwnpsit)  to  pay  the  former  so  much  money/  The  action 
of  assumpsit  vi  exf^lusivplv  used  for  the  recovery  of  damages 
occasioned  by  the  bmach  of  a  simple  contract;  that  is, 
%  ppntract  not  under  seal  nor  of  record ;  and  is  now  moie 
generally  adopted  thw  apy  other  form  of  action  in  suoh 
eases.    I(  ciumot,  t^iweveTf  be  fus^ined,  unlesi  there  has 


^mn  ,W  ewxosf  l^miae  to  pay  nw»w  i^  &>  ftf  ^cmpp/^ 
proroiasoj^  note),  or  to  do  »ny  other  act^  o^  w4ess  cmcfw- 
Stocps  have  occurjied  whicn  in  reason  ^  jusika  h»ve 
created  4  liability,  an*  from  which  Jh^i^fore  ti^  Jaw  wUl 
imply  a  contra^t^  An  example  pf  ^  \^t  ncours  m  the 
familiar  mstance  of  the  deJiy,ery  of  gpbis  hy  ^  tmdesgv^ 
a  customer ;  in  which  case,  though  ^9  i^^pipags  ppwise  ts 
that  efect  ha^  been  made,  jjt  /s  an  Vfy^ej^  fifiaw  dm  the 
customer  has  promised  to  p^y  fp^  them  e#  much  ^  fhej 
are  wortfr;  and^  apcordinjgjy,  fhe  pjj^ptiff >  /Maration,  i 
formal  relation  of  his  cause  of  9fi^(ia  "nop  th«  p^eadiofn, 
woul4  state  the  debt  generally^  f^  a]so  an  actuaTi^ 
misp  to  pay  «.  This  wouJl4  bp  paPeif>  'm*um§mt  5m 
quantum  valebant.  If  the  pop^deratjon  we;^  the  peiaSal 
services  of  the  plaintiC  myen  frr  fi^  hene/SJtp/  the  emplovcr 
the  latter  is  suppo^^d  tp  promise  to  pay  ^  much  «s  the 
plaintiff  *  rea^pably  dpserved  to  We  ;  and  tj^jen  the  actioa 
js  called  an  assumpsit  upop  a  qu^nttfm  mmdf.  So  also  the 
character  and  relative  situa^ons  of  parties  will  often  raise  a 
legal  liability,  from  which  an  fmump$it  oj:  undprtajijig  will 
be  implied  ip  the  absence  of  any  e^p^tjeiis  cpmj-ap^  JJiius, 
an  innkeeper  is  bound  to  secure  the  goodi  of TT^  ,.  csts-  in 
popaefiuence  of  ihh  liiibilUy.  the  lajs"^  tutjptMii  .  ,,f  to  m- 
mise  IQ  do  ^0 :  and  if  t|i*j  gugds  are  kjst  or  iiijui4?il,  hii  is  liable 
to  an  action  tjfa^ump&it  fur  the  damage  whwh  tbo  pwn^r 
may  ha\e  sustained.  In  Hk£  manfter,  it  i»  the  duty  of 
surgicons  apd  attorneys  Iq  usa  proper  care  arid  ^kiU  in  the 
servite  of  those  who  employ  them  in  theij re^jiecU^ c  callings, 
and  being  i»  legal  consiajL^ratioi^  gupppiicji  tp  protivjse  U>  do 
so,  tliey  are  liable  to  be  cailjed  11  pop  m  an  jB^tiop  Qf  as^i^nsit 
to  make  eampejisation  in  damages  for  any  ii<;|(lig«nc|B  pr 
want  of  skill  Where  i\m  ummt^Uugp  whplher  e^pmss 
or  implied^  13  fuunded  upon  au  Qxii&ce^nt  duk^  lor  a^  ascer- 
tained mm,  the  ftctu^n  u  called  imieiiiiuiii^  imumpdt.  This 
iprm  of  action  U  of  rompi^rativejy  modern  in venliu a,  being 
introduced  for  the  puriKJjie  of  eaabliiig  plfluitidk  |o  evade 
the  trager  qflaii\  wlikh  )»as  allowed  uj  a£lii>ns  of  debt  90 
simple  coatriict  mitU  the  late  ^Utyte  of  J  aiid  4  William 

ASSUMPTION,  or  ASUNCION,  the  c^piud  city 
of  PiiraguEiv,  in  South  America,  It  h  ailvaUd  q^  the 
eastirn  bank  Qf  the  Hirer  X^ar^g^ugj,  bi^twmn  the  ppa&u^o 
River  on  the  north f^  and  ^  hmuQh  of  the  Pikom^yopn  tbe 
south,  both  whkb  fitr&am*  fall  into  die  Patraguay.  jhe 
city,  vvbit^h  standi  ui>0Tt  a  commMidipg  ^»Qt,  w^  built 
in  1635  by  a  colony  of  Spaniards  under  3uan  do  Sala^ar* 
anfd  (mm  the  convenience  of  its  iituatkm  s.pc&Uly  hecame 
%  place  of  aome  oonseqitt^nce.  It  wa^  nm^ly  destioyed 
bv  £ru  in  l^A3,  the  grojitor  {'art  of  thu  k^u^s  b^ii^  b^ilt 
of  woo(i  From  this  calamity  it  speedily  feciner^id ;  and 
in  1647  was  a  plaee  of  sui^cient  trnportjuiee  io  hvi  elected 
into  ^  bi^lu>prip.  It  conmins  a  b^utiful  eathi.-<^|al,  be- 
sides thiee  pariiih  churches  and  ihur  c£»uvent^  An4  mo- 
nasteric^s.  It  once  contained  a  golte'ge  of  JosyiU,  The 
prescji^t  papulation  m  uiiderit<>pd  to  be  ^omaralively  smaU ; 
not  more  thau  AUQ  ot  5m  fioimihes  are  siidf  to  reside  witNn 
the  city,  but  a  much  larger  number  tesort  to  it  foi  the  pur- 
pose of  truflle,  who  live  in  the  iurfounding  country,  whete 
the  hou$€!^r  having  small  farms  aitaclied  to  th^iio,  are  F«ry 
num^^i'oiis.  Atisuruption  esLrried  on  a.  ooruiidorable  trade  in 
the  eaport  of  hidm,  tolaeco,  and  sugary  but  its  pincipal 
trade  was  furnished  by  tb?  leaves  of  a  §pQci&t>  of  he/b  called 
matti^i  more  generally  knowo  by  th^  name  i^f  P^ngut^y 
tea^  Mr  hi  eh  arUL^le  u^od  to  bo  pa^k^d  in  htdtj^t  and  sent  for 
sale  to  Buenos  Ayre«,  and  menee  distrvbuti^d  W  various 
parts  of  Chili  aud  Peru.  Great  numbai'^  of  borne^  eattle* 
norsc^,  mules,  mwM,  sheep,  uad  goats*  are  bred  by  the 
fa|rmerS|  who  grow  wheittf  maife.  sugmri  loba^A^rs,  cotton, 
n^andioc,  p4>tato0s  and  other  vegotable^  Uon^>  and  wax 
are  pjroduced  in  ubuudauce;  and  ttie  ri¥er«  supply  Jaige 
quantities  of  fish. 

The  air  in  and  about  AasumptieQ  is  genecalljF  t«oiperi|(e 
and  genial ;  for  the  gireater  pi^  pf  the  year  the  wind  blows 
from  the  south. 

In  the  course  pf  the  oenvnUionB  imi4  levolutinos  wbieh  of 
lato  years  have  disturbed  so  largp  9  perl  of  SquUi  Ampriefi 
Paraguay  has  beeome  suhject  to  «  ruler  wbe  has  se  8||^ 
cessfuUy  discouraged  all  inteFopurse  with  fowgn  eoimtnes» 
as  well  as  with  tlm  surrounding  sta^  lha(  the  woild  hts 
been  for  some  time  kept  in  uttor  iffnosanee  oT  the  flate  ef 
the  country,  and  the  prpgress  »na  eeii4ition  e(  tke  iolie- 
Intants* 

The  ci^  is  in  SAP  16' S,  Ut^  «|i4  67^  «7' W.  leaf. 
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AftSVliAIfCE.  Ofl«toyeiiniHhB8^6«M»ft«Bitai^rtlfe 
wftler^  €«  HftF  «btfliii^a<Mie9  t&  apeak  of  oMunmeei  tfpoA 
idfesy  huNMBad  (^  iHsUMn^ees,  reseirving  tW  Htter  term  1^ 
^ovtift^MM)09  ftdt  4c9p6ii4iitig  OH  fife^  tts  agsinst  fifov  Iobbm 
fli  siemt  Soe.    [Seo  Ins^r^^ncs,  Ammirf  bs,  &c.} 

A9SYE,  at  stefd)  tcy^n,  aibotrt  twenty-el^t  nriles  ner^ 
Qif  ^MbMi)  kn  ikff  ff&f^itff  of  Bahor,  in  HiTi^diistaA.    TM» 
vlaeo  fc  yhn^ipfflly  knovn  as  batift^  f>6en:  &e  seene  ef  a 
Utt]elbuthtottifhe2ShrdQf  fite)if.  18(K),  between  IhoEngHfth 
ttmtf,  «n#»f  Ihe  p¥eseii€  DkYke  of  WelKngCon,  theli  Cfenerai 
Wetteeley,  ahd  the  Mtfedef ate  arttries  of  Do#kit  Row 
SMAdidi  tttti  ih6  m^  of  Nagpore.    Ott  this  oecSBioti,  Ihe 
tfwps  untfet  CtenertI  Welleste^  ^msisfed  of  2(KH^  Bttropeatf 
KtA  25W  tm^^  solfi6f9,  whiles  the  armies  to  whi^  these 
weofe  opfMlsed  atttormted  to  3^,00^  mett.    Notwrthstanding 
ii^gie^  ^^sptLf^  Qf  tftm^eirs,  Ihe  battle  wa^  ft>ited  (ftt  by 
tfce  Bn^sb  genera,  who  Ibund  the  enemy  encamped  oh  the' 
bwA  of  th»  Kaitnac  river;  whdch  he  crossed  ib^  the  purpose 
of  the  tttlaeffe.    If  wte  only  by  the  most  detenoteined  bravery 
otf  the  Mtrt  o#  ffae  IMish  thai  the^  coidd  hope  to  soeeeed 
algjtfttBt  such  8  dispariy  of  numbers;    and  aocordinriy, 
aMhongh  ther  e^le  employed  m  brhig?ng  on  the  artS^ry 
w^nre'  soon  so  ftir  destroyed  or  disabled  that  the  use  (» 
tiie  gttf»  watf  «cba»dotted,  ihef  troops  advanced  with  a  stea- 
dkiefltt  which  overawed  the  enen^,  who*  ^ve  way  in  all 
dtoeettetos,-  lesrtihg  nhiefy-eightnieces  of  eannon  and  seven 
Mndterd^  ta  the  fiatids  Of  the  Korglcsh,  and  I2f><^  men  dead 
o*  the  fi^.    The  loss  on  the  part  of  ^be  British  was  also 
Vtiry  gtett^  4^  being  h£ffed  and!  I13S  womided;  so  that 
Ttt&tt  natik  ofte^tbird  of  the  cotps  was  i^luded  attiong  the 
WHeal  and  wounded.  (See  Mflrs  Hisian^  of  British  India,) 
AS^V'RIA  k  the   name   of  an   antient   empire    in 
if^tertf  Asia,  which  efeased  to  ejcist  before  the  epoch  at 
Whichr  th«  flCtfthen^  history  of  the  East  is  usually  consi- 
dered to  commfence.    As  a  geographical  term,  the  irtamf^ 
Assyria  is  used  hr  ditfeient  ac^ptations.   Greek  and  Roman 
fafstorhitMsr  cdmrliilonly  employit  as  a  general  designation  of 
the  countries  of  Babyloma,  Mesopotamia,  Aturia,  and  Adi^ 
behe ;  but  frequent  extend  it^  limits,  so  as  to  make  it 
conrpi'elKend  even  part  of  Asht  Bfinor.    The  Greekt  were 
acctistomed  to  xw^e  tbtf  natne  flfyria  and  Syrians  in  a  "Vety 
vague  settse:  Herodotus  ap^ilies  the  term  9yrtaA#  to^the 
CappadociQtna  ^.  d,  and  i.  725>  arnd  he  remsorks  Ibat.  the  As^ 
aynand  in  the  annj[  6f  Xerxes  were  by  the  Chfeeks  cdled 
Syrians,  Whfle  the  Eastern  nations  named  them  Assyrians 
(^.  ^.    Afi^kti,  ohr  Ae  other  hand  (who  was  ibr  some 
thue  gc^ertidi'  of  Gappadocfa,  amd  cannot  be  supposed  to  ha^e 
hteen  tghbrant  of  tne  name  of  it  countify  ao  Hear  his  ovhi 
pfovtticaQ,  in  sevektd  passages'  employs  the  "^ord  Assyria 
where  we  should  have  expected  he  would  say  Syria  ;  fed 
l^rstaAce,  wheA  he  makes  Cilicia  borfef  on  the  east  upon 
Assyria:  (ii  c.  B  and  «).    Herodotus  doeis  not  appear  to  have 
given  thiSf  indefinite  sense  to  the  word  Assyria :   in  orie 
prassag#  (i?.  s^,  the  Arahfi  atid  Assyrii  are  named  toge&er 
as  bon^erittg   upon   Egypt;    but  here    Yalckenater  and 
Sdtif ei^frasmfer  agree  tl^t  Ihe  reading  is  incorrect,  and  that 
Sifriafii  sfaotdd  m  sulMtituted  ibr  Afsyriang.    (But  see 
ii.  Ul.) 
PtoIeWMBTte  (V?.  1)  and  the  Roman  historians  cbnfWe 

3e  name  Ass^^ria  to  a  produce  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
asyriatr  empire,  namelr,  to  the  country  east  d!  Mesopo- 
tamia and  the  Treris,  which  ii  separatea  on  the  north  by 
the  Niphatea  ttottntaJns  from  Armenia,  and  on  the  east  by 
the  <1iai1tof  Ihe  Zagros  firom  Media;  Susiana  and"  Baby- 
lonia constitute  its  southern  ftontiery.  This  portion  of  the 
atftient*  Assyrian  empire,  which  comprehenos  part  of  the 
nkodem  Kurdistan,  sterns  to  be  meant  by  Herodotus  (i.  102) 
wheh  he  speaks  6f  'those  Assyrians  that  had  in  their 
possessibtt  the  town  of  Ninus.*  The  country  is  <£rvided  Into 
three  parts  by  two  rHera  which  rise  ih  the  Zagros  mountains, 
vMt,  attet*  traver^ng  K|Jrdistari,  fall  into  the  Tigris.  The 
fim  fS  Ih6'  lyctis,  ^  Zabatuiff  of  Xenophon,  and  thef  mo- 
dani  €h'e«tter  Zaft>^  Ihi6  Ten  Thousand  (Greeks  crossed  this 
river  in  fMi  tetrettt,  nimbly  iiear  the  place  \i^ercf  il  joins 
ifce'  Tigfii,  ited  hert  dtoy  ibmid  its  breadtli  fbttt  pletoa,  or 
fottf  h^Wdred  Qntdk  flwt.  (XeA.  Aftab.  iL  c.  5.)  The  second 
river,  the  Caprus,  also  named  Za'bSJJ,  or  An2abaS,  by  the 
liter  we(Bk  iid  BbmaA  writers,  is  probably  the  present  Les- 
stt^a^:  ft  iff  not  noticed  by  Xenophoii,  though  he  must 
brtve*  ii/tig^  ft  toShu^  Ihe^  end  of  Ws  first  day*s  march  after 
^1»ain|gri».  (^Anab,S.t.4.y   Th»  cbtxntry  to  the 


Bttlk-wtitef  th»LydM,  orZabstriHv^itfby  tfte«Ui«Bl»eidM 
Atoriat;  Ihat  to  th*  Mrth-^afll  of  tha*  river,  as  fttritf  tte 
Capmv^kBOTiied  AAAbenie;  to  Ae  South  of  the  Oapraa  we 
fihd  tbe  provinee  of  ApoUonictis,  fal*tlnif  to  the  east  Chalo- 
njlig,.  mtA  Sxttaoeol^  towards  the  eoftftacM  of  SnsiaBft.  Ann 
miams  MetoeBincw  obseirvee  (ltt>.  xxiai  ej  dd)  tbkt  the 
piwinee  of  Adiabene  derives  its  name  from  the  two  rivers 
Mweeti  whiek  it  is  enebsed,  the  Diaba  and  Adiaba,  t.  e.  tlte 
presotft  Giealer  asid  Lsbsv  Zabv  The  Arabian  name  e# 
Adiaibane  is  Zawabiah,  #hieh  is.  l^wise  a  derivation  of 
the  wo#d  Zab.  (See  Aflsenuii,  BaMo/Aade»  OrimtcMf^ 
t.  iii.,  ii.  p.  7J1.) 

The  name  Atniaty  or  Assyria,  as  is  observed  by  Dion 
Oas«iu9  (Ixviij.  o«  9e>,  is  d  mere  dialeetic  variety  of  promiiH 
ciation  instead  of  Assyria ;  and  the  pcovimee  thusdeaigBated 
pl^obably  wais  the  original  Central  point  Mbi  whioh  ^e 
power  afs  well  as  the  name  of  Assyria  was  sabsequently 
spreiH^  fatrther  to  the  son^  and  west  After  the  dissoHitioiil 
of  the  Assyrian  ttMmiurehy  thnrngb  the  revolt  of  the  Medesy 
the  Aaitte  Assyria  was  agalfr  restridted  to  tfaas  tfoHfaera  pro* 
vinee,  while  Ae  sontheito  i^arts  were  dedgmrted  ofthet 
BabykmM,fhim  the  natie  of  ike  prineipid  town,  osCSbaldcSa^ 
from  tiie  nenae  ef  its  inlNrbitacRts.  Tfarougfa  tiie  eonqfaestef 
Oyra^  be€>  parts  wete  re-vnlited,  and  f&rami  one  of  She 
most  important  satrapies  of  the  Persian  empire^  which  we 
find  sonratiSses  named  Babylonia  and  sometimes  Assyria. 
This  apparent  eenf^sion  of  the  names  Babylonia  and  As- 
syrisc  is  observable  even  iir  the  later  hntoiT  of  these  tegiens, 
daring  the  wars  bet^ce^n  the  RMAans  and  Parthians.  That 
the  province  of  Adiabene  was  once  comprised  under  Ihe 
^peMation  of  Assyria,  is  distino^  asserted  by  Pliny  {HiH. 
Nat.  t.  e.  12 r. 

For  a  detailed  aceonm  of  the  natural  Iratnres  of  I9ie 
Assyrian  empire  we  must  tefer  the  reader  to  the  articles 
BABTLomA,  MnsovOTAMiA,  and  Kurdistan  ;  in  tiie  pie- 
sent  notice  lire  confine  ourselves  to  pointing  out  some  ofth^ 
nio«e  important  antia«it  sites  of  ttie  osuntry. 

The  celebrated  avKient  capital,  Ninas,  ibimded  by  th6 
kmg  of  the  same  name,  was  siloaled,  aooerding  to  Stn^ 
(xvi.  c.  1,  t.'  iii*  p.  334,  ed.  Tauchn.),  in  the  plains  of  Aturia, 
on  Ihe  rivei^  Ti^.  The  same  author  soys  tiiat  it  fell  into 
decay  itanediately  sAsr  the  dissolution  of  the  Assyi^ 
monarchy  thtoueh  Ihe  Modes:  yet  Tacitas  {Annal,  xii. 
c.  13)  spedES  of  the  urbs  Ninos,  vetustimima  sedei  AMyrimf, 
a»  of  a  town  still  existing  at  his  time.  In  ^e  history  tft 
Alexander  tiie  Great  the  toWn  is  not  noticed,  althon^  hi 
his  mar6h  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  previous  to 
the  bat^  of  Ganganiela,  he  must  have  bean  very  near  the 
spot  where  it  is  snpposed  to  have  stood.  Its  ruins  aie  con- 
jeetured  by  some  to  be  those  diseovered  on  tihe  eastern  dde 
of  the  Tigris  opposite  Mosul ;  others  think  ^«t  the  site  of 
Nintis  must  be  sought  farther  to  the  tovth,  as,  according  to 
Ptolemy,  its*  distance  from  fhe  junction  of  the  Z^bs^s  and 
Tigris  was  only  a  few  miles. 

This  town  of  Ninus  must,  according  to  Manner!,  be  dis^ 
tingnidied  from  another  city  of  the  same  name,  and  ihe 
Nineveh  of  19cripture,  which  #as  situated  in  the  southern 

Birt  of  Mesopotamia,  at  no  great  distance  ttom  Babylon, 
erodotus,  in  twodifilsMnt  passages  (i.  193,|i.  150),  distinctly 
says  that  it  stood  on  the  Tigris ;  Diodorus  (ii.  e.  7),  on  the 
atrthority  of  Gtesias,  plaices  it  on  the  Bu^uates.  A  mass 
of  ruins,  commonly  caRed  the  Tower  otmtotod,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  twelve  English  miles  north-west  of  Bagdad,  is* 
supposed  by  some,  but  perhaps  wi&out  good  reason,  to 
mark  the  site  of  this  city. 

The  town  of  Babylon  stood,  according  to  Herodotus 
(i.  190),  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates.  The  account  given 
by  him,  as  well  as  by  Diodotus  (ii.  c.  7)  and  Strabo  (xvi. 
c.  1,  t.  Hi.  p.  335,  ed.  Tauchn.),  of  its  extent,  and  of  the  im- 
mense size  of  its  wafis,  is  probably  exaggerated :  but  even 
its  present  remains  prove  tnat  it  must  have  been  a  place  of 
extraordinaf^  magnitude.  These  have  been  found  at  no 
very  great  diatance  towards  the  north  from  Kufa,.on  the 
Buphrates :  the  present  town  of  HiRah  is  situated  in  iSt^ 
midst  of  the  tiiins.  (See  Rioh*s  Memoirs  on  ^  Ruins  </ 
Bohylon,  Londoil,  Idlff.) 

Seleuceia  ^as  founded  by  SsMout  Nicatdr,  pfobaUy  sobn 
after  ttie  bat^  of  Ipsds.;  It  #as  situaM  on  a  large  canal 
(the  Nahr  Msdcha,  or  IloySl  Water),  whicb  joined  the  Eu- 
phrates aixd  Tigris,  and,  according^  to  Pfihy  (v}.  c.  26),  at 
the  point  where  the  camd  nnltc^wdtt  the  latter  stream. 
On  die  opposite  (the  caster^)  ^de  of  the  Tigris  stood  the 
tdWn  ef  Ctesiphon,  and  a  fitHe  iHrther'  io  tfie*  south  that 
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(tf  Coeba  or  Ghoebe.  The  foundttlkm  of  Cleripboii  had  been 
laid  by  the  Maoedomans ;  it  did  not,  however.  Me  to  im- 
portance tiU  the  time  of  the  Parthian  kinga,  who  choaeit  for 
&eir  summer  reaidenoe.  (Strabo,  xvi.  e.  1.  t.  m.  p.  344, 
345  ed.  Tanchn.)  The  ruina  of  Takht-i-Keara,  on  the  eaat- 
em  sideof  theTigria,  are  auppoaed  to  mark  the  situation. 

The  principal  town  of  the  province  of  Adiabene  was  Ar- 
behi.  a  name  which  has  been  preserved  in  that  of  the  mo- 
dem village  of  Erba.  [See  Aebbla.]  Curtius  (y.  1)  no- 
tices a  copbua  well  of  naphtha  at  Mennis,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Arbela:  the  country  around  these  places  still 
abounds  in  minend  oil  and  asphaltum.  «.       t.      i< 

The  province  of  Apolloniatis  derives  its  name  from  that  of 
iU  principal  town,  ApoUonia:  but  of  the  history  and  pre- 
cise situation  of  this  place  little  is  known. 

HiHoty  of  Assyria.'-ln  the  book  of  Genesis  (c.  x.  v.  10) 
the  state  of  Assyria  is  represented  as  having  sprung  from 
that  of  Babyloma  founded  by  Nimrod.  *  The  beginning  of 
hia  dominion,*  says  the  Hebrew  text,  *  was  Babel,  Erech, 
Accad,  and  Chalneh,  in  the  country  of  Shinear.  From  this 
country  Ashur  went  forth  and  buUt  Nineveh  and  Rechobot, 
and  Calach,  also  Resen,  between  Nineveh  and  Calach; 
thia  is  a  great  city/  The  Hebrew  chronicles  leave  us  in  the 
dark  with  reference  to  the  history  of  Assyria  till  the  earlier 
pert  of  the  eighth  century  before  our  »ra.  From  this  time 
downwards,  the  names  of  several  kings  of  Assyria  are 
mentioned.  The  earliest  of  them  is  Phul,  the  contemporary 
of  Menahem  the  king  of  Israel  (died  B.C.  761),  whose  domi- 
nions he  invaded  and  rendered  tributary  (2  Kings  xv.  19). 
Tiglath  Pileser  ruled  over  Assyria  while  Pekah  (i  B.C.  740) 
was  king  of  Israel,  and  Ahaa  (d.  b.c.  728)  king  of  Juda :  he 
assisted  the  latter  in  a  war  against  Pekah  and  Resen  the  king 
of  Aram  (Syria),  invaded  their  dominions,  and  led  many  of 
their  subjects  away  into  captivity.  It  appears  that  Tiglath 
Pileser  was  induced  to  Uke  the  part  of  Aha^  against  his 
rival  king  by  the  present  which  Ahaa  had  made  him  of  the 
gold  and  silver  found  in  the  temple  and  in  his  treasury 
(2  Kings  xvi.  8,  9 ;  xv.  29).  Salmanassar,  the  contemnorary 
of  Hosea  the  king  of  Israel,  and  Hiskia  (Hezekiah)  the 
king  of  Juda,  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel  by  con- 
quering, after  a  siege  of  three  years,  its  capital  Samaria 
(B.C.  722),  and  leading  away  the  remaining  inhabitants  of  ^ 
the  country  as  captives  into  various  eastern  provinces  of  his 
dominions  (2  Kings  xviL  5,  6  ;  xviii.  9—11).  Among  the 
eastern  countries  subject  to  Salmanasaar,  besides  some 
names  not  yet  weU  ascerteined.  Media  (Madai)  is  men- 
tioned (2  Kings  xvii.  6;  xviii.  11).  The  immediate  suc- 
cessor of  Salmanassar  seems  to  have  been  Sanherib  (Sen- 
nacherib), who  undertook  an  expedition  against  Egypt 
(B.C.  714),  in  which  he  invaded  Judsea  and  besieged  Jeru- 
salem, but  failed  in  his  attempt  to  teke  it.  (2  Kings  xviii. 
13  ;  xix.  36 ;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  1—21.)  After  his  return  to 
Nineveh,  his  capital,  Sanherib  was  killed  by  two  of  his  own 
sons,  Adrammelech  and  Shar-Ezer,  who  after  the  perpetra- 
tion of  this  act  fted  into  the  country  of  Ararat  (Armenia), 
while  Esarhaddon,  another  son  of  Sanherib,  succeeded  him 
on  the  throne.  A  king  of  Assyria  named  Sargon  is  men- 
tioned by  the  prophet  Isaiah  (xx.  1),  who  is  cox^ectured  by 
Winer  {Biblisehes  Real-Lexicon^  i.  119)  to  have  reigned 
lor  a  short  period  between  Salmanassar  and  Sanherib. 

Thp  onlv  one  of  these  kings  whose  name  has  yet  been 
found  in  the.  writings  of  the  antient  Crreek  historians  is 
Sanherib,  whom  Herodotus  (ii.  c.  141).mentions  under  the 
name  ZavaxAptPoc,  and  designates  as  a  king  of  the  Arabii 
and  Assyrii,  who  led  an  unsuccessftil  expedition  against 
Egypt  during  the  reign  of  King  Sethos.  Herodotus  either 
wrote,  or  intended  to  write,  a  separate  work  on  the  Assyrian 
empire  (see  Herod,  i.  1 84),  and  he  accordingly  adverts  but 
incidentally  to  the  history  of  that  kinedom.  Besides  Senna- 
cherib he  only  notices  Ninus,  the  founder  of  the  empire 
(i.  1 78),  and  the  last  king,  Sardanapalus  (ii.  1 50).  Diodorus 
iBibl'  Hist,  ii.),  who  chiefly  follows  Ctesias  as  his  authority, 
Julius  Africanus,  Eusebius  {Chron,  Armen,  p.  44,  &c.  ed. 
Mai  and  Zohrab,  Milan  1818),  and  Syncellus  (Chronogr. 
p.  73,  77,  ed.  Gknr,  Venet  1729,  fol.)  commence  the  line  of 
Assyrian  kings  with  Belus  and  Ninus,  and  conclude  it  with 
Sardanaj^alus  (also  named  Thonosooncoleros),  who,  according 
to  Eusebius,  was  a  contemporary  of  Lycurgus  and  of  Jero- 
boam II.,  the  king  of  Israel  (d.  B.C.  784). 

According  to  Diodorus,  Ninus^was  the  first  Assyrian  king 
who  distinguished  himself  by  conquest  so  as  to  be  remem- 
bered in  lustwy.  Assisted  by  ArisBus,  an  Arabian  chief, 
he  conquered  Babylonia,  made  Armenia  tributary,  subjected 


Media  to'his  doimnion,  and  compelled  all  the  nutiooM  of 
south-western  Asia,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  Indi 
and  the  Bactrians,  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the 
Assyrians.  He  afterwards  foui^ded  a  magnificent  city 
which  he  called  after  his  own  name,  Ninus.  A  seooul 
expedition  which  he  undertook  against  the  Bactrians  proved 
more  successful  than  the  first  had  been.  He  conquered  the 
country,  and  married  Semiramis,  then  the  wiib  of  Onnas, 
the  (j^ovemor  of  a  Bac^an  fort.  The  fabulous  account  which 
Ctesias  has  given  of  the  birth,  education,  and  eai^  life,  as 
well  as  of  the  subsequent  exploits  of  Semiramis  (Diodor.  ii. 
c  4,  &c« ;  compare  Bsehr's  Cieatat,  p.  393,  &c.),  is  qulla 
sufficient  to  remind  us  that  this  portion  of  tiie  AasyriMn 
lustory  bears  a  decidedly  mythological  character,  and 
ought'  therefore  to  be  received  with  great  caution.  Semi- 
ramis succeeded  Ninus  on  the  thnme.  Diodorus^  appa- 
rentlv  on  the  authority  of  Ctesias,  ascribes  to  her  the 
founoation  of  the  great  city  of  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates. 
Herodotus  (i.  184)  calls  her  a  queen  of  Babylon  who  made 
embankments  on  the  river  to  protect  the  adjacent  coontiy 
from  inundations.  Armenian  writers  make  Semiramis  the 
founder  of  another  magnificent  town  near  the  lake  of  Wan, 
which  they  call  after  her  name  Shamiramakert :  the  ruina 
of  this  town  were  recently  discovered  by  the  Grerman  tim- 
veller  Schulz.  [See  Armenia,  p.  36). J  Diodorus  givem, 
chiefly  from  Ctesias,  an  account  of  the  conquests  and 
warlike  achievements  of  Semiramis,  wYiich  it  is  very  amu- 
sing to  read,  but  which  evidently  partakes  in  a  \u^  degree 
of  the  mythological  character  that  pervades  the  eaiUer 
periods  of  historv  generally.  She  subdues  Media,  Persia, 
Egypt,  and  Ethiopia,  but  is  defeated  in  an  attempt  to 
conquer  India.  She  returns  to  ^Bactnu  her  residence, 
resigns  the  government  into  the  hands  of  her  son  Ninyas, 
and  dies  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  her  age.  Unlike  hn 
martial  parents,  Ninyas  confined  himself  to  his  palace  at 
Ninus,  and  indulged  his  fondness  for  the  enjoyment  of  an 
inactive  and  luxurious  life.  The  successors  of  Ninyas, 
during  thirty  generations,  followed  his  example.  Teutamus 
(or  ']^utanus,  as  the  name  is  written  in  some  copies  of 
Syncellus),  the  twentieth  successor  of  Ninyas,  is  repofied  to 
have  been  contemporary  with  the  war  of  Troy,  whither  ha 
sent  troops  under  the  command  of  Memnon  the  son  of 
Tithonus.  Th^  n^mea  of  the  othtt  AmydM\  kings  are  not 
mentioned  by  any  entanl  Gte^k  or  Romuii  historian ;  a  list 
of  them  iSf  however » preserved  in  the  ArmeniMi  translation 
of  the  chron oVoEical  work  of  Eusebias  (p.  44,  &c  ed.  Mai 
and  Zobrab).  The  last  of  tbem  wa^  Sarxlanapalus,  the 
thirtieth  iu  sucx^ession  after  Ninu^,  who  even  Buniassed  his 
predecessors  m  indolenee  and  voluptuouaneae.  This  encou- 
raged the  re\'oU  of  the  Me^g  Arbaccs,  who  succeeded  in 
putting  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the  As&yrinQS  in  western 
Asia. 

According  to  the  statement  of  Herodotus  regarding  the 
duration  of  tlie  subfequent  Median  empire,  iu»  eluddatra  by 
Volney  in  his  Chnmdogie  d  HirodiAe  (p.  83,  &c,  Paris, 
1809),  the  rtiVoU  of  the  Me^et  (under  Arbacos)  took  place 
in  the  year  717  hefore  Chriiit;  and  as  the  same  antient 
historian  (Herod,  i-  95)  assigns  to  the  empire  of  the  Assy- 
rians a  duration  of  b'l(^  years,  U  follows  that  he  conceived 
their  dom  ai  u  lo  have  lasted  from  the  year  1 237  till  B.C.  717. 

Ctesias  gives  to  the  A^^syrian  tnonnrcby  a  duration  of 
upwards  of  1 300 years, and  differs  moreover  from  Herodotus 
with  regard  to  the  period  of  its  overthrow  hy  the  levolt^f 
Arbaces;  for  he  makes  the  dommJon  of  the-  Medea  last  282 
years,  and  as  it  may  be  con  spidered  a&  almost  ceitam  that 
the  dissolution  of  the  Median  kingdom  hy  Cyrus  took  pUoe 
in  or  about  B.C.  5G1,  it  follow :4  that  its  commencement,  and 
the  end  of  the  Assyrian  empire*  are,  hy  th«  statements  of 
Ctesias,  thrown  back  to  the  year  bx.  843,  Heeien  conaiderB 
the  statement  of  Ctesias  as  erroneous,  and  coi^ecturea  that 
the  error  might  have  arisen  from  his  having  counted  soma 
of  the  Median  kings  twice  over.  (Gotdnger  Geiehrie 
Anzeigen,  1810,  No.  4.;  B»hrs  Ctenat  Cnu&i  ReUmii^^ 
p.  441.)  Syncellus  assigns  to  the  Assyrian  empire  a  dura- 
tion of  1460  years,  from  a.m.  3216  to  4675,  and  statea  the 
number  of  its  kings  at  forty-one.  (Syncell.  Chronogr,  p.  77 
and  132,  ed.  Goar.)  According  to  the  Armenian  Chiooiele 
of  Eusebius  (p.  37,  &c.  ed.  Mai  and  Zohrab),  the  Asayrian 
kingdom  lasted  1280  years.  .  ,    ,  ^ 

With  a  view  to  reconcile  the  data  concerning  the  history  of 
Assyria  which  occur  in  the  Old  Testament  with  the  acoounte 
given  of  it  by  the  antient  Greek  writers,  modem  hiatoriaas 
have  assumed  the  existence  of  a  second  Assyrian  dynasty 
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4NibMqu«it  to  the  revolt  of  Arbaees  and  thd  fiill  of  Sardfr- 
Uapalus.  This  assumption  is  supported  by  some  passages 
of  Herodotus,  in  which  Assyria  is  alluded  to  as  a  separate 
stato  even  after  the  revolt  of  the  Medes.  It  appears  from 
bis  statemeuts  (see  espedallv  Herod,  i.  c.  95.  102.  106)  that 

a  the  dissolution  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  not  only  the 
edes,  but  likewise  the  Babylonians  and  other  nations  that^ 
had  formed  part  of  it,  resumed  their  previous  separate  and 
independent  existence,  and  that  besides  the  kingdom  of 
Media  there  continued  to  be  a  Babylonian  and  an  Assyrian 
state.  Wars  between  the  Medes  and  Assyrians  are  often 
alluded  to.  At  last  the  state  of  Assyria  seems  to  have 
yielded  to  the  ascendancy  of  the  Medes :  Herodotus  notices 
the  oapture  of  Ninus  by  the  Me<les  (i.e.  185)  during  the 
reign  of  Nitocris  in  Babylon.  This  event  probably  led  to 
the  final  incorporation  of  Assyria  in  the  Median  iind  subse- 
quently in  the  Persian  monarchy. 

ASTACOLITES,  in  Zoolo^,  one  of  the  names  given 
by  antient  geologists  to  the  fossil  remains  of  the  long-udled 
or  lobster-like  crustaceans. 

A'STACUS  (Leach,  Desmarest),  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of 
long-tailed  crustaceous  animals,  formed  by  Gronovius 
from  the  genus  Cancer  of  LinnsDus  and  of  antient  au- 
thors, which  also  comprised  the  short-tailed  crustaceous 
decapods,  with  the  exception  oi  Hippa,  Fabricius  broke 
it  down  into  the. genera  Pagurus,  Gdlatheti,  and  Scyllarua;' 
leaving  A9tacu9  to  represent  a  certain  number  of  crus- 
taceans, from  which  he  afterwards,  having  the  advan- 
tage of  DaldorfTs  labours,  separated  the  genera  Palinums, 
PaUtmoUt  Alpheus,  Peneus,  and  Crangon,  Our  country- 
man Leach,  in  adopting  the  ^nus  as  left  in  its  last  shape 
by  Fabricius,  separates  from  it  the  genus  iV^Arop^,  of  which 
there  is  only  one  species  recorded,  the  f^orway  lobster, 
Nephropi  Norvegicus,  Desmarest  adopts  the  views  of' 
Leach,  and  the  genus  Astacus  is  now  reduced  to  very  few  ^ 
species. 

Of  these  the  most  interesting,  from  their  commercial 
value  as  food,  are  the  common  lobster,  Astacui  marinui,  and 
the  crawfish,  AHacusftuoiatilis, 

The  former  is  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  on  the 
rookv  coasts  of  this  kingdom,  in  clear  water  of  no  very  great 
depth,  at  the  time  of  depositing  its  eggs,  about  the  middle 
of  summer.  Pennant  mentions  the  great  quantities  sop. 
plied  to  the  London  markets,  in  his  time,  from  the  Orkneys 
and  the  eastern  coasts  of  Scotland ;  and  states  the  number 
annually  brought  in  well-boats  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Montrose  alone  at  sixty  or  seventy  thousand.  But  almost 
incredible  as  the  consumption  of  this  species  is.  Nature  has 
provided  for  its  security  by  the  most  profuse  fecundity. 
Doctor  Baster  says  that  he  counted  12,444  eggs  under  the 
tail  of  one  female  lobster,  besides  those  tiiat  remained  in  the 
body  unprotruded. 

llobstfirs  are  very  voracious,  and  the  fishery  for  them  is 
carried  on  sometimes  by  means  of  traps,  or  *  pots,'  (as  they 
are  called  in  some  places)  made  of  twies,  baited  with  gar- 
bage, lowered  into  the  sea  and  marked  by  a  buoy ;  some- 
times by  nets  baited  with  the  same  materials ;  and,  in  some 
countries,  by  torch  light,  with  the  aid  of  a  wooden  instru- 
ment which  acts  like  a  forceps  or  a  pair  of  tongs. 

One  of  the  best  narratives  of  the  habits  of  the  lobster  ex- 
tant, is  to  be  found  in  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Travis, 
of  Scarborough,  to  Mr.  Pennant,  dated  on  the  25th  Octo- 
ber, 1768:— 

*  We  have  vast  numbers  of  fine  lobsters  on  the  rocks,  near 
our  coast.  The  large  ones  are  in  general  in  their  best  season 
from  the  middle  of  October  tm  the  beginning  of  May. 
Many  of  the  small  ones,  and  some  few  of  Uie  larger  sort,  are 
good  all  the  summer.  If  they  be  four  inches  and  a  half 
lonff,  or  upwards,  from  the  tip  of  the  head  to  the  end  of  the 
back  shell,  they  are  called  sizeable  lobsters.  If  only  four 
inches,  they  are  esteemed  half  size ;  and  when  sold,  two  of 
them  are  reckoned  for  one  of  size.  If  they  be  under  four 
inches,  they  are  called  pawkt,  and  are  not  saleable  to  the 
carriers,  though  in  reality  they  are  in  Uie  summer  months 
superior  to  the  large  ones  in  goodness.  The  pincers  of 
one  of  the  lobster's  larse  claws  are  furnished  with  knobs, 
and  those  of  the  other  daw  are  always  serrated.  With  the 
f^rmor  it  keeps  firm  hold  of  the  stalks  of  submarine  plants, 
and  with  the  latter  it  cuts  and  minces  its  food  very  dexte- 
rously. The  knobbed,  or  numb  claw,  as  the  fishermen  call 
It,  is  sometimes  on  the  right  and  sometimes  on  the  left, 
indifforently.  It  is  more  dangerous  to  be  seized  by  them 
with  the  ottttiiig  daw  than  the  other ;  but,  in  either  case. 


the  quickest  wav  to  get  disengaged  firom  the  creature  is  to 
pluck  off  its  claw.  It  seems  peculiar  to  the  lobster  and 
crab  when  their  cUws  are  pulled  off  that  they  will  grow 
again,  but  never  so  large  as  at  first. 

*  Tno  female  or  hen  lobster  does  not  cast  her  shell  the 
same  year  that  she  deposits  her  cwa^  or,  in  the  common 
phrase,  is  in  berry,  Wnen  the  ova  first  appear  under  her 
tail,  they  are  very. small  and  extremely  black;  but  they 
become,  in  succession,  almost  as  large  as  ripe  elder-berriet 
before  they  be  deposited,  and  turn  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
especially  towards  the  end  of  the  time  of  her  depositing 
them.  They  continue  fiiU  and  depositing  the  ova  in  constant 
succession,  as  long  as  any  of  that  black  substance  can  be 
found  in  their  body,  which,  when  boUed,  turns  of  abeautiftil 
red  cobur,  and  is  called  their  coral.  Hen  lobsters  are  found 
in  berry  at  all  times  of  the  year,  but  chiefly  in  winter.  It 
is  a  common  mistake,  that  a  berried  hen  is  always  in  per- 
fection for  the  table.  When  her  berries  appear  lai^  and 
brownish,  she  will  always  be  found  exhausted,  watery,  and 
poor.  Though  the  ova  be  cast  at  all  times  of  the  year, 
they  seem  only  to  come  to  hie  during  the  warm  summer 
months  of  Jtdy  and  Auguet,  Great  numbers  of  them  may 
then  be  found,  under  the  appearance  of  tadpoles,  swimmins^ 
about  the  little  pools  left  by  the  tides  among  the  rocks,  ana 
many  also  under  their  proper  form,  from  half  an  inch  to 
four  inches  in  length. 

*  In  eastine  their  shells,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  the 
lobster  is  able  to  draw  the  fish  of  their  large  claws  out, 
leaving  the  shells  entire  and  attached  to  the  shell  of  their 
body;  in  which  state  they  are  constantly  found.  The 
fishermen  say  the  lobster  pines  before  casting,  till  the  fish 
in  its  large  claw  is  no  thicker  than  the  quill  of  a  goose, 
which  enables  it  to  draw  its  parts  through  the  joints  and 
narrow  passage  near  the  trunk.  The  new  shell  is  quite 
membraneous  at 'first,  but  hardens  by  degrees.  Lobsters 
only  grow  in  size  while  their  shells  are  in  their  soft  state. 
The^  are  chosen  for  the  table  bv  their  being  heavy  in  pro- 
portion to  their  size,  and  by  the  hardness  of  their  shells  on 
their  sides,  which,  when  in  perfection,  will  not  vield  to 
moderate  pressure.  Barnacles  and  other  small  shell-fish 
adhering  to  them  are  esteemed  certain  marks  of  superior 
ffoodness.  Cock-lobsters  are  in  general  better  than  the 
hens  in  winter ;  they  are  distinguished  by  the  narrowness 
of  thebr  taUs,  and  bv  their  having  k  strong  spine  upon  the 
centre  of  each  of  the  transverse  processes  beneath  the  tail 
which  support  the  four  middle  plates  of  Uieir  tails.  The 
fish  of  a  lobster's  claw  is  more  tender,  delicate,  and  easy  of 
digestion,  than  that  of  the  tail.  Lobsters  are  not  taken  here 
in  pots,  as  is  usual  where  the  water  is  deeper  and  more  still 
than  it  is  upon  our  coast.  Our  fishermen  use  a  bag-net 
fixed  to  an  iron  hoop,  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  sus- 
pended by  three  lines  like  a  scale.  The  bait  is  commonly 
fish-guts  tied  to  the  bottom  and  middle  of  the  net.  They 
can  take  none  in  the  daytime,  except  when  the  water  is 
thick  and  opaque :  they  are  commonly  caught  in  the  nighi ; 
but  even  then  it  is  not  possible  to  take  any  when  the  sea  has 
that  luminous  appearance  which  is  supposed  to  proceed  from 
the  Nereis  nocHiuca,  In  summer,  the  lobsters  are  found 
near  the  shore,  and  thence  to  about  six  fathoms  depth  of 
water ;  in  winter*  they  are  seldom  taken  in  less  thui  twelve 
or  fifteen  fiithoms.  Like  other  insects,*  they  are  much 
more  active  and  alert  in  warm  weather  than  in  cold.  In  the 
water  they  can  run  nimbly  upon  their  legs  or  small  claws, 
and,  if  alarmed,  can  spring  tail  foremost,  to  a  surprising 
distance,  as  swiit  as  a  bird  can  fly.  The  fishermen  can  see 
them  pass  about  thirty  feet,  and  by  the  swiftness  of  their 
motion,  suppose  they  may  go  much  farther.  Alhenaue 
remarks  this  circumstance,  and  sa]^s,  that  the  incurvaied 
lobsters  toill  spring  with  the  activity  of  dolphins.  Their 
eyes  are  raised  upon  moveable  bases,  which  enables  them 
to  see  readily  every  way.  When  frightened,  they  will  spring 
from  a  considerable  distance  to  their  hold  in  the  rocks ;  and 
what  is  not  less  surprising  than  true,  will  throw  themselves 
into  their  hold  in  that  manner  through  an  entrance  barely 
sufficient  for  their  bodies  to  pass,  as  is  frequently  seen  by 
the  people  who  endeavour  to  take  them  at  Filey  Bridge* 
In  frosty  weather,  if  any  happen  to  be  found  near  the  shore, 
they  are  quite  torpid  and  benumbed.  A  sizeable  lobster 
is  commomv  from  one  pound  to  two  in  weisht  There  was 
one  taken  here  this  summer  which  weighed  above  fovucp 

*  Whra  Uiu  Utter  was  written  the  CTOttAflrana  gvnendly  were  eUsMd  with 
iweoU;  Imt  modem  iaveetigfttion  hae  pfored  UuU  ihey  eMentUllj  dllbr  la 
tlnlr  (WfRaisadea  Cnnk  tluMe  ■nfmalt, 
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and  tk9  MMTiiicn  mf  fkc^  bsw  imb  traw  whkk  w«m  Of 
•ixpoiuidft,  Iml  these  are  veiy  rue/ 

There  ii  bo  doubt  thit  the  lobiier  ehaagee  its  ditiat 
annually ;  but  the  mode  in  whieh  thk  operation  is  per- 
l^rmed  is  not  tatiBlketonly  knowUi  Some  sttppoee  that  the 
eld  orust  i4  thrown  off,  and  that  the  animal  retiree  to  tome 
lurking  place  to  aroid  the  yoraoity  of  hit  oruet-^dad  ibUows, 
till  his  new  corering  accjuirM  euffieiant  hardness ;  ethers 
eontend  that  the  process  is  one  of  ehsorptioDi  and  tl^se  ask, 
in  proof  of  their  Tiews  of  the  case,  what  becomes  of  the  old 
omsta  if  there  is  a  true  ecdysis  or  moult,  fi>r  that  the  sett- 
coast  at  the  moulting  period  would  be  stvewed  with  them? 
The  most  probable  conjeeture  is,  that  the  onist  sloughs  off 
piecemeal  as  it  does  in  the  crawfish.  Lobsters,  in  common 
with  most  of  the  crustaceanA»  have  the  power  of  reproduction 
lo  a  mat  extent  If  a  claw  be  torn  off,  it  is  renewed ;  and 
if  it  be  injured,  the  animal  will  sometimes  tltfow  it  off  by 
an  efifbrt  It  seems  that  any  violent  shook  to  the  nervous 
system  will  cause  this  act.  If  a  lobster  be  thrown  into 
boiling  water,  it  Will  generally  throw  off  its  large  claws  on 
the  instant;  and  the  same  effect  has  been  produoed  by 
plunging  the  animal,  when  in  ftiU  life,  into  spirit  Pennant 
ffoes  so  far  as  to  make  them  out  to  be  very  nervous  subjects 
mdeed.  '  Lobsters,*  says  he,  '  feM  thunder,  and  are  apt  to 
east  their  claws  on  a  loud  clap.  I  am  told  they  will  do  the 
same  on  firing  a  great  gun ;  and  that  When  men>^f*war 
meet  a  lobstor-boat,  a  jocular  threat  is  used,  that  if  the 
master  doea  not  sell  them  good  lobsters  they  will  ialute 
kim: 

That  the  lobster  was  well  known  to  the  antients  appeaft 
from  the  quotation  in  Mr.  Travis's  letter,  and  ffora  many 
other  evidences.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  add  that,  under 
the  name  of  Aermtbt,  Aristotle,  in  the  second  chapter  of 
the  fourth  book  of  his  HiHofy  qf  Animakf  gives  a  most 
faithful  and  elaborate  account  of  the  species  Which  is  stOl 
an  inhabitant  of  the  Mediterranean* 

The  crawfish,  Agtacus  JttmaiilUt  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fresh  waters  of  Europe  and  the  north  of  Asia.  It  tiuives 
best  in  rivers,  where,  in  holes  in  the  banks  and  under  stones, 
it  lies  in  wait  for  the  small  molluscous  animals,  little  fishes, 
the  larvA  of  insecto,  and  decomposing  animal  subsUnces, 
which  form  its  prey.  Desmarest  says  that  it  will  live  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  that  it  becomes  large  in  pro- 
portion to  its  age ;  uiat«  towards  the  end  of  spring,  it  casts 
off  the  pieces  which  ibrm  ito  shell,  and,  some  days  after, 
becomes  covered  with  a  crust  as  solid  as  the  former  one,  but 
lai^er,  sometimes  by  as  much  as  one^fifth.  The  eggs, 
which  are  excluded  about  two  months  after  impregnanon, 
are  collected  under  the  lower  part  of  the  body  or  tail,  as  it 
is  popularly  called,  after  the  manner  of  the  hen-lobster. 
From  these  prodeed  the  young  crawfishes,  which  are  very 
small  and  soft,  but  which  bear  an  exact  resemblance  to  the 
parent,  under  whose  tail  they  are  nursed  ibr  several  days. 

The  crawfish  is  taken  either  by  nete  or  by  bundles  of 
thorns,  in  which  flesh  in  a  state  of  decomposition  is  placed. 
It  is  also  taken  by  insertidg  the  hand  into  the  hole  which 
it  inhabits ;  and,  at  night  it  is  caught  by  means  of  lighted 
torches.  Plot  in  his  History  of  Staffordshire,  quotes 
Cardan,  who  says,  that  this  spedes  is  a  sign  of  the  goodness 
of  water ;  for  in  the  best  Water  they  are  bofled  into  the 
reddest  colour.    [See  Crustacra.] 

ASTARTB,  Achtoret  or  Acbtaroth,  one  of  the  deities 
of  Phoenicia,  of  whose  attributes  and  character  we  are  un- 
able to  give  a  detailed  account  firom  the  scantiness  of  the 
information  transmitted  respecting  her.  The  author  of  the 
treatise  De  Ded  Syrid,  usually  ascribed  to  Ludan,  says, 
that  she  is  the  same  as  the  Greek  Selene  (moon) ;  but  Ci- 
cero (Nat.  Deor.  iii.  23)  considers  her  as  the  fourth  Venus, 
the  wife  of  Adonis.  Herodian  fv.  15)  tells  us  that  the 
Africans  call  her  Urania,  which,  however,  is  a  Greek 
name,  and  the  Pheenicians,  Astroarche  (queen  of  stars). 
By  others  she  is  thought  to  be  the  Here  (Juno)  of  the 
Greeks,  but  we  think  the  opinion  of  Cicero  is  most  con- 
sistent with  the  few  fkcts  we  know  respecting  her,  and 
that  she  was  nothing  else  than  the  planet '  Venus,  whom 
the  Phoenicians  worshipped  as  Astarte.  She  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Holv  Scriptures  in  connexion  with  Ba^, 
as  seducing  the  Israeliies  from  their  duty.  (Judg^  ii.  IS, 
iiL  17 ;  I  Sam.  viL  4.  xii.  lo.)  Astarte  had  a  magnificent 
temple  at  Sidon,  where  she  seems  to  have  been  the  prind- 

gU  divinitv.     Some  mytholojiste  speak  of  Hierapolis  in 
yria  as  the  central  point  of  her  worship,  but  they  have 
confoundMi  her  with  Deroeto^    The  iriand  of  Cyptas  re* 


eeiviad  her  teligimia  rites  f^om  PhoMieK  uid  Mi^MbI^ 
beoame  known  there  aa  Aphrodite.  The  roae  and  lis  loCtts 
were  saored  to  her,  laid,  among  animate,  the  liott*  thehocee^ 
the  boar»  the  lobster,  and  the  pigeen.  (See  8«lden»  D9 
DHs  8yrUM,  p.  244;  HSek,  CrHa^  OdttingM,  ist3; 
lIunter»Z)M'  Ttmp^  (kr  H*mmU§chen  O^Mtm  m  ite^bee; 
Kot>enfaA^1824.)  ^ 

ASTAllTB,  in  Zoology,  a  genua  of  bivalt ee  ec  eenehi- 
fbra,  with  two  musoidar  impresaiooa  and  a  ahapte  BMBtto^ 
line.  The  hinffe  haa  two  divarioated  teeth  in  ^  righc- 
handvalve;  in  the  other,  one  distinct  and  one  obaolete  tooth, 
and  the  rudiment  of  a  lateral  tooth»  The  Mgamettf  is 
oKtemal* 

The  species  consist  of  some  ef  the  reiierwtof  Montaftt, 
one  of  which  is  a  Oraaina.  (Lam*)  Some  of  them  are 
English  ahells,  and  they  are  generally  firand  on  the  sendy 
mud  of  coasto  at  a  depth  whioh  raagea  IttMn  near  the 
•nrfluse  to  ten  iithoms. 

Theerae,thegreenHiand,and  flotneof  the  tM  fimililkroiia 
beds,  afford  many  species. 

ASTBURY,  a  parish  in  Cheshke,  (With  a  popnlatkA  in 
1831  of  14,6r3)  in  which  to  the  town  <tf  Cengleton.    [See 

GONOLKTON.] 

AST£R,1i  renus  of  plante  belonging  to  the  nitnral  order 
Composites  u^d  comprehending  a  great  fiiultihide  of  speciee 
seattered  over  all  parte  of  die  wotU,  especially  North 
America  and  New  Holland.  Manv  of  them  ate  haadao&te 
herbaceous  plants  othera  are  smaU4eaved  shrubs,  and  the 
remainder  are  mere  weeds.  They  are  not  of  auffieient 
importance  to  claim  any  special  notice  in  this  work ;  the 
best  account  of  them  is  the  Qamra  et  Speei^  AHefeatttm^ 
by  Noes  v.  Bsenbeck. 

ASTBlilAS  (Lam.),  a  genus  of  radiated  animals  wfdely 
difihsedover  the  seas.  The  Linniean  genus  comprised  every 
AMm  of  radiation  which  appears  in  the  tribe,  but  the  genna 
Asterias  of  Lamarck  includes  only  the  starflishes  properly 
so  -ealled;  These  are  divided  into  two  eections,  '  the  scu- 
tollated  starfishes,'  and  '  the  radiated  starfishes.*  The 
former  have  an  angular  body,  ^le  bbes  or  rays  of  which 
are  short,  their  length  not  exceeding  the  diameter  of  the 
disk :  the  latter  have  a  body  furnished  with  eloftgatorf  rays, 
whose  length  far  exceeds  the  diameter  oT  tiie  dislc. 

Tiedemann  had  giten  the  anatomy  of  these  animah  in  k 
most  elaborate  and  aocurate  work,  and  shown  the  adaptation 
of  their  organisation  to  their  locomotion  and  general  nabits. 

JBach  ray  is  ftimished  with  a  longitudinal  fhrrow  on  its 
lower  side,  and  ^is  (hrrow  is  niereed  laterally  with  small 
Iroles,  through  which  pass  the  feet  or  tentaeuJa,  which  an> 
membranous,  cylindrical,  and  terminated  each  of  them 
with  a  little  disk,  which  performs  the  ofllce  of  a  cupping 
glass,  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  the  acetabula  or 
suckers  of  the  cuttle-fishes.  By  eloneating  or  shortening 
these  numerous  little  organs,  and  by  iixing  them  by  means 
of  their  torminal  disks,  the  progressive  motions  of  the  star- 
fish are  regulated.  The  rest  of  the  lower  surface  is  fhr- 
nished  with  small  moveable  spines,  which  also  assist  pro* 
gression.  The  whole  surfiwse  is  also  pierced  by  pores, 
Uirough  which  pass  tubes  much  amaller  thin  the  feet, 
serving  probably  to  absorb  the  water,  and  to  introduce  it 
faito  the  general  cavity,  for  the  purposes  of  a  kind  of  respira- 
tion. A  large  stomach  lies  close  to  the  mouth  ,*  and  two 
ramified  cs^ca,  each  suspended  to  a  kind  o{  mesenteij,  aiio 
given  off  to  each  ray,  wluch  is  also  fUmish^  with  two  ova- 
ries, by  means  of  which  the  animab  are  sunrosed  to  repro- 
duce their  species  without  the  aid  of  a  seeottdmArfidual.  A 
fine  chord,  which  surrounds  the  mouth,  and  sends  a  branch 
to  each  arm,  is  considered  as  the  development  of  their 
nervous  system.  ,      ^  ^ 

Asieriai  iesseUata  mAy  be  taken  as  an  example  of  ttie 
scutellated  division.  It  is  a  wideljr  dURised  kpedes.  Of  the 
radiated  division,  Asterias  glaeiahs,  common  starfish  or  fv»» 
finger,  may  be  selected  as  an  illustfation.  This  is  commoti 
in  our  seas,  and  is  supposed  to  be  very  destructive  to  oysteit. 
Bishop  Sprat,  in  his  history  of  the  Royal  Society,  Where  he 
treats  of  the  common  oyster,  has  the  *>'*<^**6^**H* 
*  Therfe  are  great  penalties,  by  the  Admirtl^r  Court,  Ind 
upon  those  that  fish  out  of  those  grounds  whlc^  the  court 
appoints,  or  that  destroy  the  culteh,  or  thai  *}^  "T  7^** 
that  are  not  of  size,  or  that  do  not  tread  under  mat  feet « 
throw  upon  the  shore,  a  fish  which  they  call  a  Jhe-^itgtr^ 
resembling  a  spur-rowel ;  because  that  fish  geti  Into  the 
oysters  when  they  gape,  and  Sticks  them  out'  

Some  of  the  spotafes  aie  aul^ect  to  the  attest  fif  t  y^^ 
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•itio  tafltaMOUi  laoUttM  (Styliftr,  Brod.),  which  hurrows  in 
fhoir  integamont,  and  there  remaips  in  a  kind  ai  cyitt  [See 
Com ATUL4,  EuaYAi.9.  Goroonockphalu8,  Op.hiura?] 

ASTSRIBM.  a  ooUeetion  of  Han,  formerly  iwed  fcyr  con* 
iMlation,  but  now  appropriated  to  signify  any  small  clus- 
tar,  whieh  it  is  either  desirable  to  distinguish  from  the  rest 
of  the  constellation  in  which  it  lies,  or  which  is  not  a  part  of 
any  partieular  oonttellation. 

A6TBROIOS.  The  small  planets  have  been  tometimas 
designated  by  this  name.  [See  JuNQ,  VasTA.  ClERSI> 
Pallas.] 
ASTHMA.  [See  Bbonchi'tis.] 
ASTI,  the  province  of,  one  of  the  six  intendenae  o? 
subdivisions  of  the  division  of  Alessandria,  in  Piedmont.  It 
ia  bounded  on  the  west  and  north  by  the  province  of  Turin, 
on  the  south  l:^  that  of  Alba,  on  the  south-east  by  Ales*- 
sandria  Proper,  and  on  the  north-east  by  the  pro^nea  ^ 
Gasale.  It  is  warred  by  the  Tanaro  and  its  tributaries. 
The  ground  is  hilly,  and  well  adaptjed  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  vina.  A  sort  of  sparkling  fine-ftavoured  white  wine» 
Bomewhal  resembling  onampagne,  is  made  here,  and  known 
by  the  name  of  tnno  dAsti;  tiie  soil  is  also  fertile  in  com 
and  fruit-trees,  especiidly  mulberries,  whose  leaves  serve  to 
faed  the  silk^worms.  The  province  of  Asti  contains,  besides 
the  capital,  several  small  towns^suoh  aa  Yillanova,  S.  Da* 
miano,  and  Monteohiaro,  and  eighty-seven  communes,  with 
118,000  inhabitanta. 

ASTI,  the  town  of,  lies  on  the  left  or  northern  bank  of 
the  TanaiD,  on  the  high  road  from  Turin  to  Alessandria, 
and  nearly  half  way  between  these  cities,  in  44°  57'  N.  lat., 
and  to*  12'  B.  long.    A'sta  was  a  town  of  the  antient 
Ligurtans :  it  was  taken  and  devastated  by  the  Oauls, 
under  Bellovasua,  about  B.C.  400;    it  afterwards   made 
alliance  with  Rome,  and  submitted  to  Hannibal  on  his 
invasion  of  Italy.    In  the  subsequent  war  of  Rome  against 
the  Ligurians,  Asta  submitted  to  the  Romans,  but  retained 
its  municipal  rights.    The  Romans  soon  after  feunded  in 
its  qeighboiirhood  the  colony  of  PoUentia,  not  far  from  the 
confluence  of  the  Stura  and  the  Tanaro.    Asta  having  been 
again  taken  and  daatroyed.  in  a  new  irruption  of  the  Oauls, 
was  rebuilt  by  Pompey  the  Great,  on  his  return  from  Spain, 
B.C.  00,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Asta  Ponipeia.    Vespa- 
sian at  a  later  date  sent  many  fkmilies  from  Rome  to  Asta. 
Asta  waa  devastated  by  the  Goths,  under  Alario,  and  re- 
stored by  Narses ;  and  taken  again  by  Alboin,  who  put  to 
death  many  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  erected  into  a  duchy 
by  the  Longobards.     It  afterwards  submitted  to  Charle- 
magne, and  under  his  indolent  successors  governed  itself, 
with  its  consuls,  as  a  republic,  like  most  Italian  eities, 
under  the  influence  of  its  bishops.    In  1060,  the  people  of 
Asti,  after  many  quarrels  with  those  of  PoUentia,  about  the 
limits  of  their  respieotive  territories,  being  reinforced  by  the 
citisens  of  Pavia,  took  PoUentia,  killed  many  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, oompletely  destroyed  the  town,  leaving  not  a  house 
standing,  and  threw  the  materials  into  the  Tanaro.    When 
the  Emperor  Frederic  I.  of  HohenstaufPen  came  to  Italy, 
the  Marquis  of  Monferrat,  who  wished  to  extend  his  juris- 
diction over  Asti,  but  found  opposition  from  the  citisensi 
complained  of  them  to  the  emperor,  who  plaeed  the  town 
under  the  ban  <^  the  empire  \  and  having  taken  it,  set  it  on 


ilref  woen  maay  peoslt  perished  by  the  sword  or  in  tiia 
flamea,  A.n.  IU5.  Asti  aftarwards  joined  the  I^ombard 
league  \  at  this  time  several  of  its  families  migrated  to  the 
new  town  of  Alessandria,  and  the  Bishop  of  Asti  repaired  to 
Constance,  where  the  peaee  between  the  emperor  and  tho 
ItaUan  towns  waa  signed,  AiVer  this,  Asti  attained  a  ooo' 
siderable  degree  of  prosperity,  its  citizens  surroupded  it 
with  walls,  and  (after  the  then  faahion  in  North  Italy)  had 
their  podast^,  or  chief  magistrate,  chosen  out  of  another  town, 
and  their  council  of  trust  oomposed  of  nobles  and  plebeians. 
They  had  frequent  wars  with  the  Marquisses  of  Monferrat,  u 
well  as  with  the  Marquisses  of  Saluzso ;  the  latter  of  whom 
made  peace,  by  reoeiving  from  the  city  the  investiture  o# 
certain  lands,  lor  which  thev  acknowledged  themselves  iti 
vassals.  The  people  of  Asti  had  onea  roanufa^tures  of 
cloth ;  but  their  wealth  was  chiefly  derivad  from  banking 
or  money-lending,  for  which  business  they  bad  counting- 
housas  in  France,  Flanders,  and  other  countries.  In  I24B 
they  buUt  the  town  of  ViUanova  d*Asti,  which  was  to 
them  a  sort  of  colony.  About  this  time  tha  factions  of  the 
Guelphs  and  Ghibelines  broke  out  in  Asti,  and  distraeted 
the  citiaens  for  many  years  after;  som^timea  one  Aictioa 
prevailing,  and  sometimaa  the  otheri  and  aaeh  by  turns 
driving  its  antagonist  out  of  the  city.  Tired  of  these  civil 
struggles)  the  people  of  Asti  choae  for  their  captain  one  of 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  who  obtained  the  investi- 
ture of  it  from  the  Emperor  Henry  VII.,  in  IdlS ;  but  soen 
after  the  people  revolted,  and  gave  themselvea  up  to  Robert, 
King  of  Naples.  Asti  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  tha 
Visoonti  of  Milan ;  and  Duke  Gian  £raleaiso,  in  13a  7,  gava 
Asti  aa  a  dowry  to  his  daughter  Valantina,  on  her  marriaga 
with  Louis,  brother  of  Charlas  V  I,  of  Franca.  It  remained  In 
the  possession  of  the  French  till  1539,  when  it  was  i^iven  up  to 
the  Emperor  Charles  V*,  by  the  peace  of  Cambrai.  Charlaa 
gave  Asti  to  his  relation  Heatrix  of  Portugal,  who  married 
Charles  III,,  Duke  of  Savoy ;  ainae  whiah  it  baa  remained  ■ 
attached  to  the  dominiona  of  that  house. 

Asti  is  a  large  city,  but  not  peopled  in  proportion  to  its 
siae.  In  the  quarter  where  the  palaoas  of  tha  nobility  are, 
the  streets  are  rather  wide,  but  little  frequented.  The  most 
remarkable  palaces  are  those  of  Trinco,  Rovero,  Bristagni, 
Massetti,  and  Alfleri,  in  the  last  of  which  Vittorio  Alilerl 
was  born  in  1749.  The  rest  of  the  town  is  badly  built,  and 
there  is*  not  mnoh  appearanee  of  trade  or  induatry.  Of  the 
churohes,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  cathedral  8.  Secondo, 
which  is  dedicated  to  the  first  bishop  of  Asti,  and  la  Conso- 
lata.  Asti  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  tha  residence  of  the  inten- 
dente  of  the  province.  It  haa  eight  parish  churohes,  a  court 
of  justice,  and  a  royal  eollega,  with  ehaira  of  phUoaophy, 
theology,  and  surgery.  Its  population  in  1835  was  stated 
in  the  Royal  Sardinian  CaUndttr  at  38,000  inhabitants. 

ASTLE,  THOMAS,  the  author  of  a  work  on  the 
Origin  and  Progrew  cf  Writings  and  of  various  other 
antu^uarian  publications.  He  waa  the  son  of  Daniel  Astle, 
who  waa  keeper  of  Needwoid  Foreat,  and  whose  ances- 
tors were  proprietors  of  the  manor  of  Fauld  in  8taift>rd- 
shire.  Thomas  appears  to  have  been  bom  at  Yoxall,  in  that 
county,  in  1 734.  At  the  usual  age  he  waa  sent  to  the  office 
of  an  attorney  in  his  native  town,  but  his  taste  inclining 
him  more  to  the  study  of  general  antiquitiea  than  to  his 
profession,  he  came  up  to  London;  where,  about  the 
year  1763,  he  became  known  to  Mr.  Grenville,  then  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Ghaneellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  was  employed  by  him  in  the  arrangement 
of  papers,  and  other  business  which  required  a  know- 
ledge of  antient  hand-writing.  Soon  after  this,  Mr, 
AsUe  married  the  only  daughter  of  the  Reverend  JPhilip 
Morant,  the  author  of  the  History  bf  Esieap,  and  bv  this 
connexion  he  eventually  inherited  the  property  of  his  fatherr 
in-law,  which  was  considerable.  In  1766  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Mr.  Grenville  to  the  office  of  receiver-general  of 
sixpence  in  the  pound  on  the  civil  list.  In  1770,  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Morant,  who  had  till  then  superintended  the 
printing  of  the  Antient  Records  of  Parliament  begun  five 
years  before,  Astle  was  appointed  by  the  House  of  wds  to 
take  his  place,  and  he  presided  over  the  publication  till  ita 
completion  in  1775.  He  was  then  inade  chief  derk  in  tho 
Record  Office  in  the  Tower ;  and  some  years  after  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  place  of  Keeper.  He  was,  besides,  a.  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  and  Antiouanan  Societies,  and,  till  his  death, 
one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  He  died  a^  his 
house  at  Battersea  Rise,  nearClapham,  on  the  IstofDe- 
eember,  1803.    Mr.  Aatle  is  the  author  <^  a  number  of 
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•ftictos  in  th«  ArehaoiogiOf  and  alio  of  aereral  separate 
ImbUcations,  a  list  of  which  may  be  found  in  Watt*s  Bibluh 
ikeea  Britanmca,  and  in  Chalmerses  Biograpfdeal  Dic- 
tionary ^  from  the  last  of  which  authorities  we  ha^e  taken 
tiie  facts  in  this  notice.  The  work  by  which  he  is  best 
known  is  his  Origin  and  Progress  qf  Writing,  first  pub- 
lished in  quarto  in  1784>  and  again  in  1803,  m  the  same 
ftom.  The  latter  edition  appears  to  be  an  exact  copjr  of 
the  former,  except  that  it  contains  an  engraved  portrait  of 
^e  author,  and  an  appendix  '  On  the  lUdical  Letters  of 
the  Pelasgians,  and  their  Derivatives,*  a  tract  of  a  few 
pages,  which  had  been  first  printed  in  part  in  the  seventh 
Volume  of  the  Archtedogia  in  1785.  Watt  mentions  what 
he  calls  '  an  improved  edition*  of  the  work  on  Writing, 
published  in  4to.  in  1794,  which  we  have  not  seen.  He 
afterwards  calls  the  edition  of  1 803  the  second  edition.  Be- 
sides the  works  enumerated  by  Chalmers  and  Watt,  there  is 
a  reprint,  in  4  vols.  4to.,  published  in  1807  and  following 
jrears,  of  Grose*s  Antiquarian  Repertory  (first  published 
in  1775),  on  the  title-page  of  which  the  name  of  Astle  is 

S'ven  as  one  of  the  compilers  idong  with  that  of  Grrose. 
r.  Ast]e*s  library,  which  was  very  curious,  was  purchased 
by  the  Rovai  Institution  for  a  thousand  pounds. 

A8TOLPHUS  succeeded  his  brother  Ratchis  as  king 
Of  the  Longobards  a.d.  750,  Ratchis  havine  voluntarily 
abdicated,  and  retired  into  the  monastery  of  Monte  Casino. 
Astolphus,  who  was  bold  and  ambitious,  aimed  at  driving 
away  the  Greeks  from  Italy ;  he  took  Ravenna,  expellea 
the  Exarch,  and  conquered  Uie  Pentapolis,  which  com- 
prised part  of  the  present  March  of  Ancona.  In  752*  he 
tamed  his  arms  against  the  duchy  of  Rome,  which  still 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  eastern  empire,  tempered 
however  by  the  influence  of  the  popes.  .  Stephen  II.  sent 
ambassadors  to  Astolphus  with  splendid  gifts,  and  obtained 
a  truoe  fiv  forty  years.  Four  months  aft»r,  however,  Astol- 
phus broke  the  trace,  and  required  the  Romans  to  swear 
allegiance  to  him,  and  pay  a  capitation  tax ;  threatening 
them  with  fire  and  sword  in  case  of  non-compliance.  Pope 
Stephen,  despairing  of  assistance  from  the  indolent  Byzan- 
tine court,  had  recourse  to  Pepin,  king  of  the  Franks,  and 
he  himself  repaired  to  Paris,  wnere  he  crowned  Pepin,  and 
bestowed  on  nis  two  sons  Cariomann  and  Charies  (after- 
wards Charlemagpe)  the  title  of  Patricians  of  Rome,  a.b. 
753.  Pepin  now  invited  Astolphus  to  restore  theBxarchate 
to  the  empire,  and  to  let  Rome  enjoy  peace,  but  his  request 
failing  of  effect,  he  assembled  his  barons,  marched  an  army 
into  Italy,  defeated  Astolphus,  and  besieged  him  in  the 
city  of  Pavia.  A  treaty  was  concluded  through  the  pope^s 
mediation,  by  which  Astolphus  agreed  to  the  above  condi- 
tions. Pepin  then  returned  into  France.  This  was  the 
first  interference  of  the  IVench  in  the  afiUrs  of  Italy. 

Astolphus  did  not  keep  his  word,  but  in  755  marched 
against  Rome,  and  laid  siege  to  it  The  pope  wrote  to  Pepin, 
who  crossed  the  Alps  a  second  time,  and  again  besieged  As- 
tolphus in  Pavia.  Astolphus  now  sued  for  peace ;  he  paid  a 
large  sum  to  Pepin  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  gave  up 
the  Exarchate,  including  Comacchio^  as  well  as  the  Penta- 
polis,  which  were  not  restored  by  Pepin  to  the  empire,  but 
bestowed  by  him  on  the  see  of  St  Peter.  Pepin  sent  the 
abbot  of  St  Denis,  who  received  the  keys  of  the  various 
towns  from  Astolphus's  commissioners,.and  deposited  them 
on  the  altar  of  St  Peter  at  Rome.  ThU  was  the  origin  of 
A  jS"^^*^  power  of  the  popes,  as  independent  sovereigns. 
A  difference  of  opinion  exists  with  regard  to  the  terms  of 
this  donation,  the  act  of  which,  if  it  ever  existed  in  writing, 
has  been  lost  The  territory  thus  given  up,  however,  in- 
wuded  the  country  of  Ravenna  and  the  province  since  called 
Romagna.  The  duchy  of  Rome  was  not  included  in  it. 
Astolphus  died  in  756,  owin^  to  a  fell  from  his  horse. 
Havuig  no  son,  he  was  succeeded  by  Desiderius,  one  of  the 
Ix>ngobard  dukes.  Astolphus,  duriug  his  quarrels  with  the 
pope,  founded  several  monasteries,  in  one  of  which  his 
daughters  took  the  veil.  (Muratori,  AnnaU  dItaUa;  Mo- 
sbeun  s  Bccleeiastical  History.) 
ASTON.  [See  BiEiimoHAM.] 
ASTORGA,  the  ASTU'RICA  AUGUSTA  of  the  Ro- 
jaans,  once  the  capital  of  the  Astures,  and  now  an  episcopal 
town  m  the  kingdom  of  Leon.  Pliny  (ui.  3)  calls  it  a  mw- 
niflcent  city.  It  is  situated  near  the  Tuerto,  in  a  plam, 
hounded  on  the  N.  and  N.W.  by  the  mountains  of  Astmas  : 

42*  27'  N.  lat.  fw  W.  long.    lu  vega,  or  plain,  is  very 
txtensive  and  fertUe,  and  produces  excellent  wheat,  ryi 


barley,  flax,  and  pasture.    The  town,  whieh  ii 

by  a  wall  now  in  ruins,  contains  3972  inhabitants,  indndioc 
the  suburbs,  four  parishes,  and  two  convents.  Hie  diapcer 
consists  of  the  bishop,  twelve  dignitaries,  and  twenty-two 
canons,  all  resident.  The  diocese  contains  913  prj^hfi. 
The  cathedral  is  Gothic,  and  deserves  to  be  visited  oo  aeeoant 
of  its  altar  mayor,  ot  high  altar,  which  is  one  of  the  best 
works  of  the  famous  Caspar  Beoerra.  This  altar  was  built 
in  1569,  and  cost  30,000  ducats  (abont  3300/.).  Tb^v  is 
ako  at  Astorga  a  castle  belonging  to  the  marquis  of  tbmt 
name,  which  is  in  a  state  of  dilapidation. 

It  was  at  .Astorga  that  Napoleon  assasnbled  his  army, 
consisting  of  80,000  men,  with  200  pieces  of  cannon,  when 
in  pursmt  of  General  Moore,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1809. 
In  September  of  the  same  year  it  was  occupied  by  the 
Spanisn  general,  Santocildes.  The  old  ramparts  weiw 
strengthened  by  firesh  works,  and  the  place  garrisoned  with 
2000  men.  On  the  22d  of  March,  1810,  it  was  invested  by 
General  Junot.  Santocildes,  with  provisions  scarody  sulB- 
cient  for  twenty  days,  without  ammunition,  or  a  Ibroe  to 

Srotect  the  place  and  divert  the  enemy  outside  of  the  wnUs, 
efended  it  against  the  vigorous  attacks  of  the  French  for 
nearlv  a  month.  On  the  20th  of  April,  the  FVenc^  being 
already  masters  of  the  suburbs  of  Punta-de-Hierro,  Retebia, 
and  San  Andres,  the  Spanish  general  oflertd  to  capitulale. 
Junot  refused  the  terms  proposed,  and  the  place  was  carried 
by  assault  on  the  evening  of  the  2l8t  In  1812,  Santoeildea, 
with  the  Galician  army,  succeeded  in  rsdoctng  the  ptUee 
again,  and  made  prisoners  of  the  garrison,  amounting  to  1290 
men. 

(See  Minano;  Pons,  Viage  de  EspaiUi,  tom.  xL  carta  «, 
No.  92—99;  Napiefs  History  of  the  Peninsuiar  War^ 
vol.  iii.  book  x.  en.  vii. ;  Annals  of  the  PenmstJar  Csm- 
paigns,) 

ASTRABAD,  or  ASTERAB AD,  a  province  of  small 
extent  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Persia.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Desart  on  the  south  by 
the  Elburz  mountains,  on  the  west  by  Majcanderan,  and  on 
the  east  by  the  river  GouTgan,  which  is  by  some  Writers 
called  Joijan. 

Except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  its  rivers^  the 
country  is  of  a  mountainous  character.  The  level  lands  are 
pleasant,  and  eztremeiv  fruit/hi,  producing,  among  other 
things,  grapes  of  an  uncommon  size.  In  other  parts  tha 
soil  is  sandy  and  sterile. 

The  province  is  nearly  surrounded  by  rivers,  which  abound 
with  fish,  principally  sturgeon  knd  salmon.  The  chief  town, 
also  callea  Astrabwl,  is  ten  miles  from  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian,  and  stands  in  36^  50^  N.  lat,  and  54?  3^  E.  long. 
The  site  of  Astrabad  has  been  placed  so  far  from  the  sea» 
though  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  offered  such  ^eal  advan- 
tages, both  in  a  commercial  and  military  point  (H  view.  The 
town  is  believed  to  owe  ite  origin  to  Yenid  hn  MeblooK  an 
Arab  general,  and  to  have  been  built  towards  the  end  of  the 
first  century  of  Uie  Mohammedan  aura.  The  drcumibrenee 
of  the  place  is  about  three  miles  and  a  half;  the  whole 
of  this  extent  is  surrounded  by  a  high  and  thick  wall, 
which  is  now  in  a  ruinous  condition.  The  streete  are  ibrihe 
most  part  paved,  and  their  cleanliness  is  promoted  by  n 
drain  which  runs  through  the  centre  of  them.  The  town 
does  not  contain  any  public  buildings  which  are  worthy  of 
remark. 

A  lake,  which  extends  from  a  point  three  mUes  north- 
east of  Astrabad  towards  the  Caspian,  has  usually  been 
considered  as  a  gulf  of  that  sea,  and  k  so  \ud  down  in 
some  maps.  Lieutenant  Conolly,  whose  travels  in  that 
quarter  have  recently  been  published,  says  that  the  waters 
of  this  lake  do  not  approach  nearer  to  the  Caspian  than 
three  miles,  and  have  no  communication  with  it  He  adds, 
that  '  the  water  being  confined,  stagnates  in  summer,  and 
the  inhabitanto  of  Aarabad  suffer  from  the  malaria  that  is 
caused  by  it.* 

Astrabad  is  a  frontier  town,  and  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Kujurs,  from  which  tribe  the  present  shah  of  Penie  has  ms 
origin  :  it  is  governed  by  a  pnnce  of  the  blood  royaL  The 
oountnr  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Gourgan,  ten  miles 
from  Astrabad,  is  inhabited  by  Turoomans,  who  are  only  in 
name  tributary  to  the  Persian  government,  and  carry  on 
against  their  more  settled  neighbours  a  constant  petty 
predatory  warfiure,  seizing  Persian  subjects  whenever  they 
can  find  opportunity,  and  selling  them  into  sUverjr.  (See 
Fraser^s  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  o^  Pema ;  lien 
tenant  ConoUy *s  (hterland  Journey  to  the  North  f/  Imdi^f 
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ASfRJRA  <z<x^gy),  a  genni  of  fixed  polypifen,  8<mi«- 
ti^co  ineruiting  marine  bodies,  sometimes  oollected  in  an 
hemispherical  or  globular  mass  which  is  sometimes,  but 
rarely,  lobated.  The  upoer  surface  is  covered  with  orbicnlar 
or  suban/nilar  starry  disks,  which  are  lamellar  and  sessile. 
Each  disk  is  the  seat  of  a  polype,  with  a  single  row  of 
numerous  arms,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  mouth. 
Lamarck  divides  these  corals  into  two  sections :  the  first, 
consisting  of  species  whose  starry  disks  are  separated  firom 
each  other,  leaving  interstices  between  them;  and  the 
second,  of  species  whose  starry  disks  are  contigfaous.  Of 
the  first  section,  Attreea  rotiUosa,  an  inhabitant  of  the  West 


[AftnM  TOtoiOM.] 

Indian  seas,  is  an  example :  of  the  second,  Attraa  f(Wo§a^ 
common  in  the  seas  of  the  East  Indies,  aiOfords  a  good  illus- 
tration.   The  species  are  numerous. 


[Afttraa  Ikvon.] 

ASTRAGAL,  a  moulding  used  in  architecture,  and 
applied  principally  to  the  upper  ends  of  the  shafts  of  columns 
and  to  their  bases.  It  is  also  used  in  the  entablatures  of  the 
Roman  Doric,  the  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Composite  orders. 
The  terra  is  derived  from  the  Greek  AtrrpdyaXoCt  which  sig- 
nifies the  bone  on  which  the  tibia  rests,  and  sometimes 
a  vertebra.  The  form  of  this  moulding  is  semicircular, 
projecting  from  a  vertical  diameter.  The  surface  is  usually 
worked  plain,  although  there  are  Roman  examples  of 
its  being  carved  to  represent  leaves;  as  in  the  arch  of  the 
goldsmiths  at  Rome,  or  reeds  bound  together,  as  in  the 
pedestal  of  Trajan's  column.  The  astragal  cut  into  beads 
is  common  to  Greek  and  Roman  art;hitecture. 

The  apparent  use  of  the  astragal  is,  to  bind  the  parts 
of  columns  and  entablatures  together,  for  which  purpose 
it  is  employed  both  at  the  top  of  the  shaft  where  the  capital 
commences,  and  at  the  bottom  where  the  base  terminates. 
Many  of  the  parts  also  of  the  entablature  are  bound  together 
with  the  astragal  moulding. 

In  Egyptian  architecture,  bands  curved  after  the  manner 
of  astragals  seem  to  bind  the  reeds  of  which  the  shaft  of  the 
column  often  appears  to  be  formed.  In  the  monument  of 
Lysicrates  at  Athens,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  ex- 
amples of  the  CoQAthiaA  order,  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  hollow  be^ei^  the  top  of  the  shaft  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  capital  of  the^eotnmn  formerly  received  a  metal 


'8feti(Nuor«tfamgaliiMNililiii«t,  and  elsvatioiia  of  aalnigal  moulding*  cwrrad  i 
— c,  Mctun  of  aa  Mtxanl  from  the  three  oirfumiM  of  he  temple  of  JnnttH 
rStalor]«  in  the  Campo  Vaodno,  at  Rome ;  b,  wmtngaX  used  in  the  baae  of  the 
lonie  order  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias  at  Priene ;  e,  enriched  aitragal 
need  in  the  areh  of  the  goldemitha  at  Rome;  d,  enriched  aatEagal  of  Um 
pedestal  ol  Trajan*e  colanm  at  Rome ;  e,  aatra^  cot  into  heads. 

rin^  of  the  fbrm  of  an  astragal,  by  which  means,  if  the 
coi\]ecture  be  well  founded,  the  parts,  from  the  contrast  of 
colour,  would  appear  to  be  more  distinctly  bound  together. 
The  most  remarkable  example  of  the  use  of  the  astragal  in 
Grecian  ahihitecture  is.in  the  base  employed  in  the  Ionic 
temple  of  Minerva  Polias  at  Priene ;  which  has  been  imi- 
tated by  Mr.  Cockerell  in  the  portico  in  the  front  of  Hanover 
Chapel,  Regent-street  In  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius, 
at  Athens,  the  astragal  at  the  top  of  the  column  appears  to 
have  a  channel  cut  underneath  it  (See  Stuart  vol.  iii) 
This,  however,  is  very  unusuaL 

For  the  application  of  the  astragal  in  architecture,  see 
Base,  Capital,  Entablaturb,  and  Fillet. 

ASTRA'QALUS,  an  extensive  genus  of  leguminous 
plants,  the  most  remarkable  species  of  which  is  the  Astra- 
galue  vena,  from  which  the  substance  called  eum  traga- 
canth  is  obtained.  *  This  is  a  small  bush,  with  pinnated 
gray  leaves,  terminated  by  a  spiny  midrib,  and  half  cover- 
ing clusters  of  axillary  pale  yellow  flowers :  it  is  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  Levant.  Although  the  principal  part  of 
the  tragacanth  of  commerce  is  said  to  be  furnished  by  this 
species,  it  is  certain  that  it  is  also  procured  from  several 
others,  such  as  A,  creticui,  which  is  the  Poterion  of 
DiosooridM,  and  A,  aristatus,  which  still  bears  in  the 
Peloponnesus  the  classical  name  of  Tragakantha. 

A  few  kinds  of  astragalus  are  cultivated  in  gardens ;  but 
they  are  for  the  most  part  mere  botanical  curiosities :  the 
most  complete  account  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  second 
volume  of  De  Candolle*s  Prodromus. 

ASTRAKHAN,  formerly  called  Astorokan,  a  khan- 
nate  or  kingdom  in  the  western  part  of  the  Asiatic  posses- 
sions of  the  Russian  crown,  extends  northward  from  the 
banks  of  the  Terek  to  the  sources  of  the  Ufa  in  the  Yeka- 
terinburg chain  of  the  Ural  range,  and  eastward  f^m  the 
mountains  of  the  Volga  to  the  south-western  limits  of  Si- 
beria. It  lies  therefore  between  43^  and  54^  N.  lat., 
and  44^  and  60°  E.  long.  It  was  one  of  the  numerous 
sovereignties  which  Gengis-Khan  and  his  successors  incor- 
porated with  the  gigantic  empire  of  the  Moguls,  erected  by 
them  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  was 
wrested  from  it  by  Batu,  his  grandson,  the  great  chief  of 
the  'Golden  Horde,*  and  united  with  the  independent 
monarchy  of  Kapshak,  which  had  the  Jaik  or  Ural  and 
Dnieper  for  its  boundaries,  and  fell  to  pieces  in  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  For  the  next  hundred  years,  tlie 
territory  of  Astrakhan,  following  the  example  of  the  Crimea, 
Kasan,  and  Nogay-Tartary,  maintained  itself  as  a  separate 
state  under  khans  of  its  own ;  and  the  owners  of  a  soil 
'  where  none  but  swords  and  lances  had  grown,  now  pros  • 
pered  by  the  arts  of  peace.*  But  Astrakhan  commands  the 
western  shores  of  tiie  Caspian,  and  the  mouths  of  the  great 
Volga— two  natural  advantages  of  themselves  sufficient  to 
awaken  the  cupidity  of  a  formidable  and  encroaching  neigh- 
bour. In  1552  the  khannate  of  Kasan  had  been  added  by 
Ivan,  the  great  Tzar  of  Muscovy,  to  his  extensive  conquests ; 
and  two  years  afterwards,  an  insult  to  the  envoy  of  Ivan 
the  Second,  his  successor,  from  the  khan  of  Astrakhan, 
afforded  a  pretext  for  the  subjugation  of  the  principa- 
lity itself.    A  Russian  army  was  sent  sfiunst  the  town  f 
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the  khan  and  bit  mibjocti  took  to  flight,  and  Ivan's 
forces  entered  it,  as  Napoleon's  entered  Moscow  two 
hundred  and  sixty  years  afterwards,  greeted  by  naked 
walls  and  tenantless  buildings.  Ivan  repeonled  the  town* 
and- prevailed  upon  Ave  hundred  nobles  and  ten  thousand 
Astrakhanese  to  swear  fealty  to  him ;  the  oath  containing 
a  recognition  of  his  subjects'  title  to  the  same  privilege  as 
the  natives,  of  using  the  whole  line  of  fishery  down  the 
Volga  from  Kasan  to  the  Caspian  sea.  Ivan  was  indeed 
ever  intent  upon  opening  new  sources  of  trade  and  affluence 
for  his  subjects,  as  well  as  of  political  dominion  for  his  suc- 
cessors. The  conquest  of  this  country  was  considered  of  so 
splendid  a  nature  by  the  nand  duke  himself,  that,  when 
signing  public  documents,  be  afterwards  attached  its  date, 
in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  conquest  of  Kasan,  to  his 
autograph.  The  khannate  was  oomprehended  in  the  saijie 
government  with  the  Caucasian  teridtories,  until  the  year 
1 801,  at  which  time  part  of  it  (the  province  of  Caucasia  or 
Greorgiewsk)  was  anneited  to  the  government  of  the  Cauca* 
sua,  and  the  reoMunder  divided  into  three  distinct  govern- 
ments ;  those  of  Astrakhan,  Saratoil^  and  Orenburg.  The 
latter  have  a  surfaoe  exceeding  that  of  the  French  or 
Austrian  dominions,  whilst  their  population  scarcely  ex- 
ceeds a  fifteenth  part  of  the  population  of  either  of 
those  monarchies ;  for  the  three  governments,  though  ex- 
tending over  a  space  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  thousand 
square  miles,  aecording  to  Weydemeyer,  Hassel,  and  others, 
do  not  contain  more  than  9,600,000  inhabitants.  As  each 
of  the  present  subdivisions  of  this  khannate  will  form  the 
subject  of  a  separate  description,  we  have  here  said  as  much 
as  IS  reouisite  dv  way  of  introduction  to  them. 

Astrakhan*  toe  least  and  southernmost  of  the  three  go- 
vernments, extends  in  a  northerly  direction  from  the  banks  of 
the  lower  Kuma  and  Manysh  to  the  frontiers  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Orenburg,  and  eastward  from  the  borders  of  that  of 
Saratoflf  to  the  line  of  the  Ural,  next  to  the  steppes  of  the 
Kirghish-Cossacks ;  it  is  comprised  between  the  45th  and 
52d  degrees  of  N.  lat,  and  the  44  th  and  52d  degrees  of  east 
longitude,  and  contains  an  area  estimated  at  eighty-four 
thousand  square  miles,  the  south  and  south-eastern  parts  of 
which  are  bounded  by  the  Caspian.  The  land  is,  with  little  ex- 
ception, an  enormous  plain,  lying  below  the  level  of  the  ocean 
and  Black  Sea.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  or  steppes,  by 
the  monaroh  of  European  rivers,  the  Volga  (a  name  derived 
fh)m  the  Sarmatian,  signifying  '  the  Great*),  which  winds 
through  Astrakhan  from  north-west  to  south-east,  for  at 
least  two  hundred  miles ;  the  high  and  precipitous  character 
of  its  right  hank  in  some  parta  contrasting  singularly  with 
the  low  land  which  spreads  out  upon  its  left.  Jhe  soil 
is  saturated  in  almost  every  direction  with  salt ;  tha  very 
atmosphere,  the  rain,  and  dew,  are  charged  with  it;  and 
hriny  lakes  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  This  immense 
plain  lies  so  low  on  the  '  Kalmutzkaian,*  or  eastern  side 
of  the  river,  that  the  waters  of  the  Caspian  are  driven 
over  it  foi  many  miles,  when  Uie  wind  has  blown  for  any 
length  of  time  from  the  south-east;  even  vessels  are  at 
times  borne  by  the  overflow  some  miles  inland,  and  stranded 
in  the  midst  of  the  steppe,  where  the  only  alternative  is 
to  break  them  up.  *  Here,'  says  Potocki,  *  where  the 
eye  has  no  objeot  to  dwell  upon  but  the  azure  sky,  the 
steppe  and  lakes  encrusted  with  salt,  I  was  astonished  to 
meet  with  a  large  ship  lying  on  her  beam-ends  in  the 
heart  of  the  steppe,  between  Batkaly  and  Talagai.  I 
learnt  that,  a  year  before,  a  south-easter,  which  had  pre- 
vailed for  several  weeks,  had  inundated  the  country,  and 
forced  several  vessels  a  distance  of  seventy  versts  (forty-six 
miles)  from  the  shore.  All  but  the  ship  in  question  had 
been  taken  to  pieces  and  removed.'  This  traveller  con- 
firms what  Pallas  and  Gmelin  had  observed  before  him  on 
the  optical  deception  which  the  Astrakhan  steppes  present : 
the  range  of  sight  is  extended,  and  every  object  is  increased 
in  apparent  magnitude.  In  his  own  case  he  mistook  human 
beings  for  obelisks,  and  low  heath-bushes  for  *  Karatshus' 
of  ten  feet  height;  the  laden  camel  became,  to  appear- 
ance, a  moving  mountain.  When  on  the  Caspian,  ano- 
ther optical  deception  accompanied  the  rising  of  the  sun : 
the  coast  and  vessels  upoii  it  seemed  elevated  high  in 
the  air.  Even  the  horses  in  the  stepp  took  fright  at  the 
whirlwind  of  trees  which  apparently  drove  across  the 
waste;  yet  they  were  but  bushes,  which  the  blast  had 
torn  up  by  the  roots  and  scattered  over  it.  At  Yenotayewsk, 
where  the  Volga  winds  between  five  islands,  this  portion  of 
the  steppe  assumes  a  bluish  or  bluish-green  tint»  whicb 


it  aequire*  ftom  t^  abundtneo  9f  an  nknmtl^  am- 
matio  species  of  wofmwood.  Neither  wood  nor  farnk^k^ 
£[)und  throughout  the  whole  province,  nor  a  tra«  db  aaj  tpot, 
exoept  a  few  groups  of  oaks,  poplars,  bircbM,  elma,  sad 
wild  muiberry-treea,  along  the  banks  of  some  of  tbs  mem. 
When,  however,  the  snows  dissolve,  the  dry  and  and  st^ppet 
put  on,  in  many  parts,  a  gay  and  i^erdant  appearano*;  a  earpeC 
of  flowers  is  spread  over  them,  and  they  afford  a  rich  and 
refreshing  pasture  for  the  cattle,  whilst  the  Ion*  land,  whieh 
is  irrigated  by  the  adjacent  streams,  produces  axeelUnt 
grass— a  valuable  resource  for  pasture  in  summer,  and, 
when  eut  and  dhed,  for  winter  stook.  Though  iU-adapied 
to  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  the  Astrakhan  steppes 
abound,  in  the  summer  season,  with  ehoioe  herbs,  aspara- 
gus, capers,  horse-radish,  leeks,  and  liquorice ;  the  latter, 
which  thrives  luxuriantly  along  the  banks  of  the  Volga, 
attains  a  height  of  nearly  four  feet,  and  the  root  it  equal 
in  size  to  a  stout  man's  arm ;  this  root  is  earried  down  to 
Astrakhan,  where  the  juice  is  expressed,  and  sold  in  oon- 
siderable  quantities.  The  salsdta  also  is  of  exuberant 
growth,  and  affords  a  supply  of  exceUent  soda.  Htrt  and 
there  hills  of  sand  and  gypsum  oocur,  some  few  of  them  ia 
extensive  ranges,  particularly  the  Tshipshatshi  group,  east 
of  the  Volga,  whicb  is  a  favourite  resort  for  the  native 
dealers ;  it  may  be  observed  too  of  the  saod-hiJls,  th^t  the 
prevalence  of  easterly  winds  is  constantly  impeiiin^  them 
farther  to  the  west.  Rocks,  either  of  lime-stone  or  sand- 
stone, rarely  occur ;  but  the  province  is  fuW  of  extensive 
moors,  the  soil  of  which  consists  of  a  deep  spongy  saline 
loam,  which  bears  no  vegetation  whatever  on  its  sud'ace;  its 
edges  only  are  skirted  with  saliue  plants.  A  oountry  wbioli 
both  Georgi  and  Pallas  oonceive  to  have  formed  part  of  the 
bed  of  the  Caspian  in  paist  ages,  cannot  fail  to  he  rich  in  one 
mineral  production  at  least:— the  salt,  which  both  the  Cas- 
pian shore  and  th*>  suil,  li^jprs^^d  njixrrs  of  A*tnikhan  afford 
in  exliau^tless  quantitius  and  or  superior  quality,  is  perhaps 
the  most  vLLluable  oemmodij^  wbicti  this  province  possesses. 
The  bottom  of  tnafiy  of  its  3akei,  tiichi&s  the  Etsen,  Bagd, 
Bud  espiicially  the  Sakrysky.  whiah  yields  upwards  of  a 
milliun  ol'  pounds  weight  annutiny,  h  one  mm^  at'  orystalJised 
salt ;  the  Tshipshatstu  ii  a  perietal  monntmn  of»alt,  and  the 
summit  of  Bogdo-^la  (about  4S^  N,  laL  ^<?^  1(7  EJong.)  is 
cr  ivviiLul  Ijy  a  hill  composed  eniiiviy  oi'  lint  valuable  mi- 
neniL  The  soil  i%  rieh  likewiue  in  «aH\>«tT!at  ami  ^he  works 
esublisbcd  five  and  twenty  mikauorlEof  the  ci^[iital  have 
alone,  and  far  mimy  years  p^nU  produtred  a  Ihuuiand  tons 
ami  more  in  the  twelve  months*  Tfioro  &tis  hat  Ibw  dia- 
tric'ts  in  Astt^khan  whbU  have  any  datn]  fa  be  caUed 
fertile,  and  even  these  owe  their  ferttUty  lb  trtilk^ud  means. 
They  arc  situated  chiefly  m  the  imntt^tsla  neifcbbottrfaood 
of  th^  Volga,  Akhtubi,  and  Ural,  and  eonskUt  of  plots  of 
aiLiMe  and  garden  ground,  the  produce  of  wtiich  is  eon- 
sidiii table,  owing  to  a  judicious  aystem  of  irris^ntStiH,  These 
arc  thi^  only  spots  in  the  prmnoe  mh^  "it,  vege- 
tables^  grain^  or  vines,*  are  culllvatedi  its  vege- 

table productions,  there  is  none  more  remarkable  than 
the  great  water-lily,  the  nymphcea  nelumbo  of  Lin- 
nsDus,  which,  we  are  told,  is  not  found  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Russian  emnire,  except  at  a  place  about  fiv« 
miles  from  the  city  of  Astrakhan.  Erdmann,  who  visited 
the  spot  in  1811,  reports,  that  its  leaves  are  two  ieel  in 
diameter,  and  float  upon  tiie  surface  of  the  water;  the  staJ^ 
which  hears  them  nses  pernendicularly  between  wl  and 
eight  feet  from  the  bed  of  the  water,  and  forms  to  com*r 
plete  a  carpet,  that  its  surfkce  is  scarcely  discemibWi 
from  between  these  leaves  issue  stout  runnera,  wbioh  tar* 
minate  in  a  splendid  rose-coloured  flower  of  delicious 
fragrance.  The  plant  is  held  in  deep  veneration  by  tb* 
Hindoos  and  natives  of  Tibet,  from  a  belief  that  their 
divinities  re-appear  after  death  in  the  shape  of  these  richly- 
scented  flowers.  The  nuts,  or  capsules,  of  the  plant  are  aiso 
in  ereat  request  among  them ;  and  the  flowers  aie  distilM 
at  AJstrakhan  into  a  water,  which  has  the  taste  of  amber, 
and,  used  as  a  cosmetic,  gives  softness  to  the  skin,  Th4 
mulberry  and  tobacco  plant  have  been  cultivated  of  latn 
years  with  partial  success ;  some  cotton  is  grown  on  th# 
line  of  the  Volga,  and  madder  has  been  introdnoed  on  iu 

•  Hamboldt,  indeed,  report*  Hn  his  Oe^tlopyamd  CImeitoktiy  iff  Mia)  tM 
ftner  grapet  do  not  cxiat.  eren  io  Italy  or  the  Canaries,  than  at  Astrakhan ;  bat 
thsM,  as  weU  as  other  fruit  and  ▼agetabka.  hovrarer  fnato  tb«  aya.  awvatacy 
and  insipid  to  the  palata.  The  wine  which  is  rBtf~"^  hate  ii  o(  eMattf 
indifferent  quality ;  and  we  believe  it  to  be  well  a^pained,  that  bo  iijcf  q| 
rhieh^ft ' ^   --^— — .       


the  grape  whieh  may  be  termed  potable  ean  be 
tMnpeiatwe  (4  ihe  jffsr  it  St  l«s«l  iZi*"  Of  ^Tt 
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iMMdks.  thi9  anniMl  produM  of  maiM  and  other  gnun 
ig  11,000  cbetwerts  (about  8000  quarters).  Tho  wbole 
provuice»  in  i^ort,  whether  the  eye  ranges  oyer  the  Astr»* 
Rhanian  tteppe  south-west  of  the  Volga*  or  the  Kalmuts- 
kaian  east  of  it»  would  appear  to  approximate^  in  its  general 
features,  to  the  regions  of  the  Nile :  the  rain  soaroely  ever 
descends  upon  it»  its  noble  stream  irrigates  the  soii  with 
periodical  inundations,  and  its  people  live  under  tentSf 
nerthng  with  the  camel  andthesebra;  '  yet  no  two  climates 
under  we  sun/  observes  Polooki)  '  can  oier  a  greater  con- 
trast; the  physiognomy  of  the  two  countries  is  entirely 
dissimilar.* 

The  elimate  of  Astrakhan  is  a  '  climate  oi  extremes ;' 
it  is  generally  warm*  and  unhealthy  px  those  not  inured 
to  it  S'om  Vieir  childhood^  in  oons^uenoe  of  the  vapoure 
constantly  exhaling  from  the  greater  part  of  its  surface* 
A  dry  and  parohing  heat  prevails  in  summer,  when  the 
thermometer  frequently  stands,  even  in  the  shade»  at  100° 
of  Fahrenheit ;  yet  the  ni|shts  are  in  general  nipping,  and 
the  Winds  deposit  the  salme  particles  with  whioh  the  air 
is  ohurged  in  such  profrision,  that  every  object  appears 
veiled  in  the  morning  with  hoar-frost.  Autumn  is  of 
short  durations  the  winter  colds,  when  the  north  wind 
hlowS)  sink  the  quicksilver  to  30''  below  zero»  and  the  prin-* 
dpal  arm  of  the  Volga,  with  a  breadth  of  750  yards, 
becomes  oovered  with  ice  capable  of  sustaining  loaded 
sledges.  The  various  streams  throughout  Astrakhan  are 
commonly  closed  at  the  end  of  November*  but  the  February 
thaws  invest  the  face  of  nature  with  so  instantaneous  a 
spring,  that,  wherever  the  soil  is  not  barren,  it  smfles  with 
renovated  verdure  under  the  ii^uenoe  of  a  few  days'  sun. 

The  oroductiveness  which  nature  seems  to  have  denied 
to  the  landi  she  has  lavished  upon  tiie  eoasts  and  rivers. 
The  great  element  of  the  prosperity  ai  Astrakhan  is  the 
waters  of  the  Volga,  which  is  scarcely  equidled  by  any 
other  stream  in  the  world  for  abundance  oi  fish.  This 
noble  river»  whose  course  is  diverted  hy  the  mountains 
of  its  own  name,  which  are  a  toinch  of  the  extensive 
line  of  the  Ural,  from  anortherly  to  a  southeasterly  direc- 
tion, at  a  short  distance  hefore  it  enters  the  western  frontier 
of  ukiB  province,  flows  through  it  in  constantly  increasing 
breadth  and  with  a  more  winding  course;  b^re  its  fall 
into  the  Caspian,  about  thirty  miles  below  Astrakhan,  it 
branches  into  eight  principal  arms  and  sixty-^five  subsidiary 
outlets,  forming  this  quarter  of  tiie  j^vince.  into  a  deUa 
of  seventy  islands.  In  the  qnring  of  the  year  its  fishing 
ground^,  parjtiejalarly  between  the  sea  and  the  capital,  are 
so  abundantly -stocked  >iih  the  sturgeon,  sevtuga,  9Man 
(carp  ?),  d^ike,  -seal,  saimon«  shad^  and  every  other  species 
which  inbabit  the  Caspian,  as  to  employ  upwards  of  ihre 
,  thousand  vessels,  and  twice  that  number  of  personst  who  are 
brought  by  the  fisheries  from  remote  i^aoes.  The  isinglass 
and  sturgtens'  roe,  or  caviar,  whioh  add  to  the  luxuries  of  our 
English  tables,  are  chiefly  the  firuits  of  Tarter  and  Kal- 
muck industry*  The  whole  produce  of  the  Astrakhan  fish- 
eries along  the  Volga^has  been  estimated  as  yielding  a  clear 
annual  pi^t  of  220,00  0/«  to  those  eonoemed  in  them.  The 
traffic  on  this  riverls  another  source  of  prosperity  to  the 
province ;  above  five  thousand  kukat  kmfoukt^  and  moBedi 
(sbips,  harks,  and  rafts),  freighted  with  their  respective 
cargoes  of  salt»  grain,  and  timber,  descend  this  stream  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  but  from  the  diJQScukies  of  the  voy- 
age up  the  river,  most  oF  them  are  Imiken  up  and  sold  at 
Ajfttrakhan,  the  '  Alexandria^*  as  it  has  been  denominated, 
*  of  the  Scythian  Nile.* 

An  expanse  of  sand  and  swamps  above  250  miles  in 
breadth,  extendi]^  north-east  of  the  delte,  separates  the 
Volga  from  the  wal,  which  forms  the  Eastern  boun- 
dary of  Astrakhan  Ihd  the  western  limit  of  the  Kirghish- 
Cossack  steppe:  the  Waters  of  the  latter  stream  are 
moderately  clear,  abound  in  fish,  and  are  navigable  ftir 
barks  up  the  whole  of  its  torluous  coune  northwards 
from  the  Caspian,  and  beyond  the  point  where  it  quite 
this  province  to  enter  that  of  Orenburg,  a  distance  of  at 
least  400  miles.  Both  banks  of  this  river  are  lined  by  a 
dreary  waste  of  rushes,  and  (west  of  it,  in  the  Astrakhan 
distriote)  are  inhabited  by  the  Cossacks  of  the  XJial,  who 
resort  to  ito  banks  at  certoin  seasons  of  the  year  for  the 
purpose  of  fishing.  They  sell  their  fish  in  the  interior  of 
Russia,  frequently  to  the  extent  of  two  miUions  of  roubles 
(90,000/.)  per  annum.  The  scene  which  occurs  at  the 
winter  fishery  is  of  a  singular  description,  for  the  fish 
must  be  taken  under  the  ice.    Several  ^ousands  of  Cos- 


saeks,  duly  lioensed»  hasten  to  tU  l^t  fai  t^eitf  sledg^ 
each  provided  with  a  pronged  instrument,  pikee,  mhd  ouier 
weapons;  they  station  t£emselvee  on  their  arrival  so  as 
to  form  an  extended  line,  firom  Which  none  daire  ad" 
vanoe  a  single  step  under  oain  of  having  their  instru* 
menta  broken  over  their,  heads  by  the  guards  appointed 
to  preserve  order.  The  simiitl  for  the  onslaught  is  made 
by  the  attaman  of  the  flsherv  starting  forward  in  his 
sledge:  the  whole  line  then  breaks  ground,  and  eaeh 
rushes  onwards  to  some  spot  in  the  firosen  stream,  where  he 
efieote  an  opening  in  the  ice,  and  in  a  moment  thousands 
of  pikes  are  in  motion.  The  deal«n  from  the  interior  follow 
at  the  fisherman's  elbow,  and  bai'gain  tcft  the  fish  before  it 
is  caught,  a  salvo,  however,  being  made  in  behalf  of  the 
emperor,  to  whom  the  first  fruito  of  the  fishery  belong. 
The  ohaneery  of  the  Uralian  army  derives  a  j«Venue  of 
4000^.  a  year  from  the  several  fisheries.  But '  it  frequently 
happens,'  as  a  reeent  Report  on  ths  FMmi^t  o/Hm  Cmh 
plan  observes, '  that  during  this  (winter)  fishing  a  Violent 
wind  blowa  off  shore,  and  dnves  the  ioe^  with  both  fish  and 
fishermen  on  it,  out  to  sea ;  the  poor  follows  are  inevitably 
doomed  to  a  watery  grave,  unless  the  wind  should  shift  and 
blow  them  on  shore  again.  We  are  assured  by  the  most 
experienced  fishermin,  that  their  horses  have  a  foi«boding 
of  this  wind's  coming  en,  suddenly  show  great  uneasiness, 
and  become  almost  unmanageable.  Their  masters,  who 
are  anything  but  indifferent  to  this  signal,  at  once  abandon 
their  post,  and  hasten  back  to  land  \  the  sagacious  animals 
appearing  frill  as  eager  as  themselves  to  gain  it/  The 
^ther  streams  of  note  whioh  water  Astrakhan  are  the 
Akhtuba,  a  considerable  arm  of  the  Volga,  which  branchee 
off  firom  the  left  bank  six  miles  above  Ttuitayn,  runs  for 
280  miles  close  to  and  parallel  with  the  main  stream,  and 
falls  into  the  Caspian  near  Krasno^yarsk  \  and  the  Greater 
and  Lesser  Useen,  which  rise  in  the  province  of  Saratoff, 
and,  like  many  other  inoonsiderable  riv^v  in  this  region, 
lose  themselves  in  lakes  on  the  steppes.  The  latter,  among 
which  we^  may  name  the  Bogdo^  Bashushatskoi,  and 
Kamysh- Samara,  are  so  many  storehouses  of  salt,  and  are 
turned  to  good  aceount  by  the  Astrakhaneee. 

In  the  low  lands  on  the  banks  <^  the  Volga  fossil  elephant 
bones  are  occasionally  found.  Among  other  existing  animals, 
there  are  in  Astrakhan  the  wild  ass^  camel,  and  antelope- 
saiga  [see  AntsLoph,  p.  73],  whose  horns  are  8emi-trans>* 
parent ;  there  are  also  the  bustard»  kite,  falcon)  pheasant,  and 
snipe.  The  tarantula^  scorpion)  and  locust,  occur  in  Astra- 
khan; and  Pallas  speakis  of  having  seen  many  porcupines  with 
ears,  one  of  whi<^  he  observed  in  the  tAi  of  devouring  a 
living  serpent  by  the  tail,  which  could  neither  resist  nor  ex- 
tricate itsel£  The  natives  are  herdsmen  and  grakiers  as  well 
as  fishers ;  droves  of  h<H*ned  catUe  are  kept  wherever  there 
is  pasture,  and  a«e  turned  out  half-starved  firom  their  wretched 
winter-quarters  as  soon  as  the  snow  has  disappeared.  €k>kte 
are  also  reared^  not  so  mueh  for  the  sake  of  their  milk  or  flesh, 
as  of  their  hides,  wi^  Which  tiie  Russian  prepares  morocco^ 
leather  t  there  is  a  fine  species  of  hair  too,  which  either  foils 
from  the  animaVs  back,  or  is  combed  ftnm  it»  out  of  which  a 
stuff  of  beautiful  t^ture  is  oecasionally  woven.  But  the 
greatest  resource  possesaed  by  the  rural  population  and 
nomadic  tribes  of  the  province  is  their  fiocks;  These  consist 
principally  of  a  native  breed,  the  Kirghisian  or  Astrakhan 
species ;  it  is  of  larger  size  than  any  other  sheep  in  Asiatic 
Russia^  somewhat  resembles  the  deer  in  shape,  has  a  wild 
appearance,  and  is  distinguished  by  ite  immense  bushy  tail, 
which  has  been  found  in  some  instances  to  weigh  as  much 
as  forty  pounds.  *  When  fVill-grown,  the  wool  of  this  breed 
is  short  and  coafse ;  but  the  lamb  yields  a  fine  and  beautifhl 
fleeco,  which  the  dealers  call  a  <orimmel/  the  bulk  of 
them  being  imported  from  tile  Crimea.    The  richer  class  of 

Crietors  in  this  wbA  other  western  provinces  of  Asiatic 
sia  have  begun  of  late  years  not  only  to  introduce 
the  Merino,  8axoA,  Silesian,  and  other  finer4eeced  breeds 
among  their  florks^  but  to  eross  and  improve  tiie  native 
sheep  with  them.  To  the  K&hnuck,  Tartar,  and  Cossack, 
however,  there  is  no  aaimal  in  Ajtrakhan  so  valualUe 
as  the  horse;  the  Kalmuck^  in  ps^cular^  uses  the  flesh 
and  milk  for  the  support  of  his  kousehdd,  the  skin  for  his 
clothings  and  the  sinewe  for  his  repes,  tackle>  &c.  The 
Kalmuck  species  is  diminutive,  fiery  yet  tractable,  and  very 
hardy;  even  in  winter  they  are  wholly  dependent  upon 
what  the  snow-coated  steppe  may  afford,  u)d  are  conse*- 
^uently  ill-conditioned  in  general,  and  wiki ;  they  herd  close 
together  bo^h  foj^  eeoiety  and  4<tfcnce>  and  eaeh  party  is 
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•nbofdiiiato  to  om  of  ^  makt  o  thoir  koder.  Yfhmi 
altadLed  by  wolvet  or  other  wild  beiMtt,  thty  colket  into  a 
body,  and  repd  the  attack  of  the  enemy  with  their  heelg. 
The  whole  number  of  domesticated  animals  in  the  province 
has  been  estimated  by  a  recent  writer  at  4,000,000  sheep, 
1,000,000  horses,  500,000  camels,  and  200,000  homed  cattlo. 
The  population  of  Astrakhan  is  composed  of  a  motley 
group  of  Russians,  Cossacks,  Tartars,  Kalmucks,  Arme- 
nians, Indians,  and  other  settlers  from  various  parts  of  En- 
rope  and  Asia,  whom  the  highest  estimate  does  not  state  as 
exceeding  225.000  individuals,  and  the  lowest,  which,  as  it 
is  made  on  native  authority,  is  probably  nearest  to  the  fact, 
sets  down  at  80,000.  Nearly  one-half  of  this  population 
would  appear  to  consist  of  Kahnucks,  who  occupy  large 
tracts  to  the  east  of  the  Volga ;  the  number  of  their  kibitkes, 
or  tents,  being  computed  at  13,100.  Another  considerable 
portion  of  the  population  is  composed  of  the  Cossacks  of  the 
UraU  who  are  esteemed  the  finest,  the  wealthiest,  and  the 
bravest  Cossack  corps  in  the  Russian  service,  whence  they 
have  acquired  the  appellation  of  '  the  Eye  of  the  Army,* 
and  garrison  the  smiul  forts  along  the  line  of  their  native 
river ;  some  have  estimated  the  number  of  their  fighting- 
men  at  20,000,  but  this  would  give  an  amount  of  popu- 
lation to  this  single  race  of  Astrakhanese,  which  would 
fkr  exceed  any  estimate  yet  formed  of  their  numbers. 
Independently  of  these,  there  are  a  few  colonies  of  Tartars 
of  Kasan  extraction,  about  1600  yurtas  or  tents  of  Nomadic 
Kunduroff-Tartais,  or  Manguttes,  descendanU  of  the  Nogay 
horde,  who  \Md  a  wandering  life  in  the  regions  of  the  Lower 
Akhtuba ;  and,  as  some  writers  report,  12,000  kibitkes  of 
Bukay-Tartars,  who  settled  in  the  districts  between  the 
Volga  and  the  Lesser  Uxeen  about  thirty  years  ago,  and 
made  an  attempt  to  remove  to  the  steppes  east  of  the  Ural 
in  the  year  1 829,  but  were  forced  back  by  superior  force. 

To  the  principal  branches  of  industry  already  enumerated 
we  may  add  Uie  manufocturing  of  magnesia,  tallow,  and 
soap,  in  considerable  quantities,  distilleries  of  brandy  and 
spirits,  some  lai^  leather,  and  a  few  silk  and  cotton,  manu- 
factories. Astrakhan  soap  is  in  much  request  mnong  the 
Russians  on  aooount  of  its  firm  substance  and  fragrant 
scent.  The  Volga,  which  secures  a  ready  access  to  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  has  hitherto  rendered  the 
capital  of  this  province  tbeprincipal  seat  of  the  traffic  carried 
on  between  Asia  and  the  Russian  dominions. 

Astrakhan  is  politically  divided  into  four  cindes :  Astrak- 
han, Krasno-yarsk,  Yenotayewsk,  and  Tshemo-yarsk ;  but 
there  are  no  spots  in  it  deserving  of  any  distinct  notice 
excepting  the  capital,  from  which  ue  whole  province  derives 
its  name,  and  Uralskoi,  the'chief  town  of  the  Cossacks  of  the 
UraL  Of  the  remainder,  the  short  account  which  follows 
wUl  convey  a  sufficient  idea.  At  a  diitance  of  somewhat 
less  than  five  miles  above  the  city  of  Astrakhan,  we  find 
Kalmuzkoi-Baiar,  a  place  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volra, 
in  which  all  sale  and  barter  between  the  townsmen  and  Uie 
wandering  people  of  the  steppes  is  carried  on.  In  the  market- 
place stands  the  Russian,  with  his  brandy,  bread,  and 
cparse  household  stuff;  the  Armenian  with  his  wine  and 
inferior  stuffs  for  clothing ;  the  Tartar,  in  quest  of  sheep  fw 
the  Astrakhan  market ;  and  the  Circassian,  hard  at  work  in 
making  ironware  and  leather  articles.  Here  the  Kalmuck 
also  resorts  with  his  supply  of  domestic  manufactures,  cattle, 
and  felt  '  These  sons  of  the  steppe  are  seldom  a  match  for 
their  customers,*  says  Potocki.  '  Here  you  may  see  Tartars 
from  Kuma,  Kuban,  and  the  Five  Mountains ;  Tnichmens» 
Nogays,  Kiptshaks,  and  Cossacks  from  Uie  Jaik;*  but» 
above  aU,  it  was  this  traveller's  fortune  to  meet  a  Kirg^iisian 
embassy  in  the  Basar, '  who  had  but  little  of  the  air  of 
diplomatists  about  them.* 

About  nineteen  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Astrakhan  lies 
*  Krasnoi-yar,*  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  that  name ;  a 
small  town  of  about  2000  inhabitants,  with  two  churches, 
built  on  an  island  formed  by  the  Alffara,  the  Akhtuba,  and 
Basan,  three  arms  of  the  Volga,  ana  surrounded  by  dilapi- 
dated walls  with  wooden  towers,  which  were  constructed  by 
the  Tsar  Alexis  Michailovitsh  to  jnoteot  the  town  against 
the  incursions  of  the  Cossacks  and  Kalmucks.  The  inha- 
bitants live  comfortably  upon  the  produce  of  their  fishery, 
and  of  their  gardens,  orchards,  and  vineyards,  which  are 
situated  on  each  side  of  the  hUls,  east  of  the  town.  It  is 
celebrated  for  its  asparagus,  the  eatable  stem  of  which  is 
above  twenty  inches  in  length.— ^  YenoUyewsk,*  another 
capital  of  a  circle,  situated  on  the  steep  right  bank  of 
the  Volga,  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  wbiuh  has  jimsdictipn 


over  the  4900  kibitkei  of  Kalmucks  who  pass  the  wintef 
in  its  vicinity :  it  is  a  circle  of  houses,  built  round  a  small 
fortress,  and  inhabited  by  Cossacks  and  traders. — *  Tshemo- 
yar,  also  the  capital  of  the  ckole  in  which  it  lies,  and  a 
well-fortified  town,  is  likewise  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Volga,  about  150  miles  north-west  of  Astrakhan.  It  con- 
sists of  300  houses,  is  built  in  the  shape  of  a  polygon, 
wiUi  five  entire  and  two  semi-bastions,  has  a  stone  church 
embellished  with  two  towers,  having  gilt  cupolas,  is  an 
opulent  place,  and  contains  between  1500  and  2uoo  inha- 
bitants. The  circle  of  Krasno-yarsk  comprehends  the 
tract  of  country  which  lies  along  the  course  of  the  Ural, 
and  is  inhabited  by  the  Cossacks  who  take  their  name  firom 
that  river.  At  its  influx  into  the  Caspian  stands  the  small 
but  strong  fortress  of  *  Guri-Gorodok,*  built  upon  an  island, 
thirteen  miles  up  the  river  and  500  south-west  of  Orenburg, 
under  the  government  of  which  province  it  was  placed  in  1 75S. 
The  inun&tions,  which  cover  the  whole  face  of  the  island  in 
the  spring,  render  it  in  the  highest  degree  unhealthy ;  it 
is  consequently  inhabited  by  few  individuals  besides  those 
composing  a  regiment  of  Cossacks  and  a  company  of  in- 
iuitry.  A  redoubt,  called  the  Guriewskoi- Redout,  lies  about 
twelve  miles  farther  up  the  river.  Along  the  line  of  the 
Ural  are  numerous  Watagyt^  or  fishing  villages,  erected  for 
the  fishermen  of  the  crown,  containing  dwellings,  store- 
houses, workshops,  rope  and  net  yards,  every  convenience  for 
boiling  down  oU  and  making  caviar,  and  even  cellars  for 
ice,  which  is  used  for  keeping  the  fish  fresh.  iGeorgi, 
Pallas,  Gamba,  Potocki,-  Sommer,  8tein,  &c.) 

ASTRAKHAN  (city).  The  present  capital  of  the 
government  of  this  name  is  about  six  miles  higher  up  the 
Volga,  as  some  maintain,  than  the  Astrakhan,  or  rather 
Adshotarkhan,  which  was  the  metrc^lis  of  ^  antient 
kingdom,  and,  according  to  Forster,  was  demolished,  toge- 
ther with  Sarai,  its  neighbour  (the  '  urbs  magna,  sedes 
regia  Tartarorum  *  of  Abulfeda),  by  Timour  in  the  winter 
of  1396.  Other  writers  however  are  of  opinion  that  the 
antient  capital  stood  between  the  banks  of  the  Akhtuba 
and  the  Volga,  forty-six  miles  higher  than  the  present 
city,  on  a  spot  which  was  occupied  by  a  manufactory  of  salt- 
petre some  years  ago.  Both  of  these  conjectures  rest  on 
plausible  grounds,  for  both  aites  con  tain  the  remains  of  exten- 
sive buildings ;  and  each  d  these  masses  of  ruins  has  con- 
tributed large  portions  of  the  stone  with  which  tin  public 
edifices  in  the  modem  ci^ital  are  constructed.  Astrakhan, 
which  is  become  the  prmcq>al  seat  of  Russian-  intercourse 
with  Asia  and  Uie  storehouse  of  fish  for  the  whole  empire, 
stands  on  the  island  of  2iaietohy  Bugor,  or  '  the  Hare  s 
Mound,*  which  lies  between  the  smsU  river  Kutum  and  the 
Volffa,  about  thirty  miles  firom  its  mouth,  and  820  miles 
souu-east  of  Moscow.  It  has  a  navigable  communication  « 
also  with  St  Petersburg,  firom  which  it  is  upwards  of 
1200  miles  distant;  yet  its  importance  must  always  re- 
main of  a  limited  character.  Astrakhan  ranks  however 
as  the  eighth  town  in  the  Russian  dominions ;  its  station- 
ary population  being  about  40,000,*  and  its  whole  circum- 
ference rather  more  than  three  miles.  The  uneven 
ground  on  which  it  stands,  its  half-decayed  battlements, 
and  a  multitude  of  steles,  minarets,  and  cupolas,  give 
it  a  handsome  appearance  at  a  distance;  and  the  elect 
is  heightened  by  contrast  with  the  flat  marshy  ground 
which  surrounds  it  The  climate  of  such  a  site  cannot  rank 
among  the  healthiest ;  and  it  is  liable,  moreover,  to  very 
sudden  changes  of  tempeimture :  yet,  as  the  average  po- 
pulation throughout  the  year,  including  the  thousands  who 
resort  to  the  spot  in  the  fishing  seasons,  cannot  be  under 
50,000,  and  the  average  deaths  do  not,  ^p(»ding  to  Gramba. 
exceed  1400,  the  mortality,  which  amflnts  to  1  individual 
in  about  96,  iM  not  much  greater  thaAhat  for  all  Russia, 
which  amounts  to  1  in  38 ;  or  even  for  France,  where  Bickes 
estimates  it  at  1  in  39.  A  long  canal  traverses  Astrakhan 
from  east  to  west,  the  direction  of  its  greatest  length. 
The  town  is  irregularly  built,  and  the  houses  present  a 
singular  medley  of  European  and  Asiatic  taste ;  they  are  con- 
strwDted  principally  of  wood,  and  are  in  number  between 
4000  and  4200.  Astrakhan  is  the  seat  of  an  Armenian  as  well 
as  Greek  archbishopric,  under  the  former  of  whom  there  are 
four,  and  under  the  latter  twenty-five,  churches ;  besides 
these,  the  Roman  Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Hindoos,  hare 
each  their  separate  place  of  worship,  and  the  Mohammedans 

*  In  18S7  WerdoMTW  stated  Um  Dmbrr  of  inhaUtaBta  «q  Iw  37.00^ 
wliieh  U  double  Cto  namber  wkieh  tlw  toim  oonteined  at  the  doM  of  the  iarf 
•eatorjr,  vIms  Qwrgi  wKf%  Um  odMal  retan  imported  It  to  be  only  itf»MS 
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baTe  nineteen  meseheds  or  mosqueB.  There  is  a  SIcotch  mis- 
sion too  in  the  town,  which,  Keppel  tells  us,  is  a  hranch  of  a 
colony  at  Karass  in  Circassia  or  Cabardia,  whose  afiairs  are 
managed  by  their  own  laws,  except  in  criminal  cases  ;  they 
are  at  liberty  to  make  converts  of  Mohammedans  or 
heathens ;  pay  no  taxes  but  about  five  kopecks  (one  half- 
penny) for  each  acre  of  arable  land,  and  are  authorized  to 
purchase  Russian  or  Geoman  slaves,  provided  they  eman- 
cipate them  at  the  end  of  five  years.  Independently  of  an 
academy  for  marine  cadets  and  a  Greek  seminary  for  eccle- 
siastics, there  are  a  high-school,  a  district  grammar-school, 
and  four  inferior  schools  in  the  town  for  the  education  of 
native- bom  subjects :  two  printing-houses  (a  Russian  and 
an  Armenian)  are  sufficient  to  supply  its  present  wants. 
The  chief  architectural  ornaments  of  Astrakhan  are  the 
'Kreml'  or  citadel,  which  contains  the  cathedral  and 
barracks;  the  'new*  or  'white*  town,  so  called  from  its 
being  embellished  with  the  principal  government  buildings 
and  the  three  factory  halls,  one  for  the  use  of  the  Russian, 
another  for  the  Asiatic,  and  a  third  for  the  Hindoo  dealers  ; 
the  beautiful  street  inhabited  by  the  Persian  merchants,  on 
each  side  of  which  runs  an  arcade,*  suppdrtcd  by  handsome 
columns ;  and  the  cathedral,  which  was  erected  in  1696,  and, 
like  most  ecclesiastical  edifices  in  Russia,  consists  of  a 
massive  parallelogram  with  four  small  cupolas  on  the  roof, 
and  a  large  one  in  the  centre,  from  which  the  building 
receives  its  light.  The  interior  is  splendidly  though  not 
very  tastefullv  decorated  ;  but  it .  is  prized  among  the 
followers  of  the  Greek  faith  principally  on  account  of  its 
holy  treasures— an  effigy  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  whose  pai-a- 
phemalia  are  said  to  have  cost  SOO/. ;  six  valuable  mitres 
inlaid  with  pearls  and  precious  stones  of  extraordinary 
size ;  a  baptismal  font  of  massive  silver,  ninety-eight  pounds 
m  weight ;  and  some  fifty  or  more  splendid  attires  for  the 
celebration  of  the  mass,  one  of  which  has  been  four  centhries 
in  use.  The  Jesuits*  and  Greek- Armenian  churches  are 
idso  handsome  s^ctures ;  but  the  most  singular  building 
is  a  beautiful  mesched  of  firee-stone,  lately  erected  by  a 
wealthy  private  individual,  which  differs  in  every  respect 
ftom  the  usual  form  of  Mohammedan  mosques,  and  re- 
sembles the  Christian  churches  of  the  East  in  shape.  The 
•  Kreml '  is  an  antient  Tartar  fortress,  surrounded  by  stone 
walls  and  battlements  eighteen  feet  high.  The  remainder 
of  the  town  comprises  sixteen  '  slobods  *  or  suburbs,  beyond 
which  the  progress  of  modem  improvement  has  transformed 
moor  and  swamp  into  places  of  public  resort  and  agreeable 
promenades.  Warazi,  a  Greek  of  large  property,  has  been 
the  great  refwrmer  of  Astrakhan  in  every  thmg  conceming 
the  improvements  outside  of  the  town ;  which  are  not  onlv' 
extensive,  but  judiciously  planned  ^nd  executed. 

It  has  been  calculated  that,  in  the  fishing  season,  the 
population  of  Astrakhan  is  increased  by  at  least  30,000 
souls;  a  motley  concourse,  collected  from  almost  every 
quarter  of  Asia  and  Europe,  of  whom  nearly  one-third  are 
Russians.  The  latter,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  noble- 
men, and  the  military  and  civilians,  are  exclusively  traders, 
and  many  of  them  in  affluent  circumstances.  '  You  cannot 
form  an  idea,'  says  Gamba,  who  Visited  Astrakhan  in  1820, 
'  of  the  throng  of  ^lendid  equipag^es  which  make  their  ap- 
pearance on  festive  occasions,  particularly  at  Easter.  The 
dress  of  the  women  is  of  the  most  sumptuous  description  at 
these  seasons :  they  are  attired  in  a  robe  of  gold  or  silver 
tissue ;  and  the  head,  arms,  neck,  and  waist,  are  covered 
with  pearls  and  precious  stones.*  The  Russian  of  Astra- 
khan has,  however,  adhered  in  general  to  his  old  customs 
and  predilections ;  he  remains  no  less  an  enemy  than  ever 
to  a  shaven  chin  and  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  or  anv  other 
innovation :  he  has  continued  stationary  in  taste,  and  in  in- 
tellect too,  if  it  be  true,  as  Brdmann  refoorts,  that '  his  only 
resource,  When  in  society,  is  eating,  drinking,  and  card- 

gaying.*  The  Tartar  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  stated  by 
smba  at  10,000;  they  are  of  three  distinct  races,  the 
Ghilan  (of  Western  Persia),  Buchanan,  and  Agriskhan  (or 
'  mixed  race,*  being  the  issue  of  Hindoos  settled  in  Astra- 
khan and  Tartar  women),  each  of  whom  occupy  a  separate 
division  of  the  Tartar  sbbpd.  These  settlers  are  highly 
4xmimended  by  the  same  writer  for  their  unswerving  inte- 
grity. The  Armenians  are  among  the  richest  traders  in  the 
town :  a  considerable  inraportion  of  them  have  laid  aside  their 
robes,  caftans,  broad  trowsers,  small  boots,  and  high  fur  caps, 
and  adopted  the  European  costume ;  but  their  wives  and 
daughters  still  move  about,  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  an 
enormous  white  veil»  which  conceals  the  whole  person  except 


a  small  part  of  the  fooe.  The  Georgians  of  Astrakhan  are 
mostly  mechanics,  and  the  better  class  of  them  aie  very 
cleanly,  and  show  much  taste  in  their  household  arrange- 
ments. As  temporary  residents  only  we  may  include  the  deal- 
ers who  visit  Astrakhan  from  China  and  Bucharia ;  the  Kal- 
muck, too,  is  accounted  a  stranger,  although  he  has 
his  wooden  hut  or  felt  tent  permanently  standing  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  town.  Fishing  is  his  constant  occu- 
pation. The  Hindoo  population,  though  on  the  increase, 
does  not  exceed  three  or  four  hundred:  most  of  this  race 
are  natives  of  Multan  and  Lahore,  and  they  bear  the  re- 
putation of  living  but  for  the  gratification  of  two  mas- 
ter-passions— love  of  flowers  and  love  of  money.  Their 
stores  in  the  Indian  bazaar  have,  each  of  them,  a  flower-bed 
in  front ;  and  they  are  never  without  a  nosegay  between 
their  fingers,  which  goes  the  round  of  every  customer's  nose. 
Their  business  is  to  lend  money  on  as  usurious  terms  as 
possible,  and  their  accumulations  being  seconded  by  the 
utmost  simplicity  and  parsimony  in  their  mode  of  living, 
they  rise  quickly  into  i^uence.  We  need  only  idlude  to 
the  European  residents  as  a  motley  assemblage  of  traders, 
artizans,  teachers,  government  officers,  and  artists  from 
north,  south,  east,  and  west. 

The  establishments  for  weaving  silks  and  cottons  at  As^ 
trakhan  are  nearly  one  hundred  in  number ;  it  manufac- 
tures also  considerable  quantities  of  leather,  particularly  a 
superior  description  of  morocco  and  shagreen,  as  well  as  tal- 
low and  soap.  The  numerous  gardens  in  the  town  and  its 
environs  produce,  by  means  of  irrigation,  several  fine  species 
of  fruit,  especially  grapes,  of  which  above  a  dozen  sorts  are  fre- 
quently seen  in  a  single  ground :  these  are  dried,  and  form 
a  consideirable  article  of  export  to  the  interior  of  Russia. 
In  all  respects,  this  place  has  long  held  the  same  station 
>Bnth  regard  to  the  trade  of  the  south,  which  St.  Petersburg, 
Riga,  and  Archangel  occupy  with  regard  to  that  of  the  nor£, 
of  Russia :  but  its  commerce  is  greatly  on  the  decline,  for  in 
1824  it  employed  between  four  and  five  hundred  vessels  of 
all  sizes,  which  landed  merchandise  in  the  town  to  the 
amount  of  340,000/.  (7,449,615  roubles),  and  took  on  board 
wares  in  return  to  the  value  of  310,000/.  (6,955,536  ro.), 
whereas,  in  1832,  the  importations  did  not  exceed  20,700/. 
(452,317  ro.),  nor  the  exportations  41,800/.  (913,029  ro.)  in 
value.  In  the  latter  of  these  years,  however,  Uie  trade  of 
Astrakhan  was  much  crippled  by  the  combined  effects  of  the 
cholera  and  the  disturbances  which  broke  out  in  Daghestan. 
The  business  of  buying  and  selling,  more  than  one-half  of 
which  has  been  engrossed  by  the  Armenians,  is  conducted 
in  twenty-eight  khans  or  bazaars,  which  contain  1500 
stores  built  of  stone,  and  &60  wooden  stalls.  Raw  silk  and 
silk  goods,  cotton  and  cotton-yam,  drugs,  dye-stufis,  car- 
pets, oil,  rice,  and  other  eastern  productions,  form  the  chief 
importations :  the  exportations  are  principally  woollen  clo^i, 
linens,  cochineal,  velvet,  iron,  salt,  firuits,  fish,  wine,  liquo- 
rice, soda,  hides,  skins,  and  grain. 

In  speaking  of  the  province  itself,  we  mentioned  the  great 
fisheries  earned  on  in  the  Caspian  and  along  the  Volga. 
The  fisheries  of  the  Volga  centre  principally  at  Astrakhan, 
or  rather  on  the  branches  of  the  nver  some  distance 
below  it  Every  wear  has  its  group  of  huts,  with  a  little 
church  attached  to  it,  in  which  from  two  to  three  score 
fishermen  reside;  they  are  divided  into  divers,  catch- 
ers, salting-men,  and  makers  of  caviar  and  isinglass* 
Each  little  colony  is  provided  with  spacious  ice-cellars, 
which  contain  compartments  fbr  storing  away  the  fish  when 
salted,  with  intervals  between  the  compartments  which 
are  filled  with  ice.  The  spring  fishery  opens  with  the  spawn- 
ing season,  when  the  ice  breaks  up,  and  the  fi$h  enter  the 
river  from  the  Caspian ;  they  are  preceded  by  innumerable 
shoals  of  small  fry,  some  descriptions  of  which,  particularly 
the  obla,  are  caught  and  used  as  bait  for  the  larger  species 
which  succeed  them,  such  as  the  sevrouga,  sturgeon,  and 
bidonga.  The  fishing  season,  both  on  the  Volga  and  Cas- 
pian, closes  about  the  middle  of  May,  when  the  fishermen 
return  for  a  time  to  Astrakhan,  and  sell  their  stock.  The 
fish  move  out  of  the  Volga  in  the  autumn ;  and  this  is  a 
signal  for  the  men  to  recommence  their  operations,  which 
are  prolonged  to  the  depth  of  winter;  the  fish  being  frozen 
at  this  season  when  they  are  brought  to  land,  are  more 
easily  preserved.  Prince  Koiirakhin  is  the  proprietor  of  the 
fisheries  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  within  the  territory 
of  the  town  of  Astrakhan,  but  he  has  gratuitously  given  the 
right  of  fishing  to  the  eitizens;  and  this  is  no  inconsiderable 
donation,  for  tnere  have  bem  years  in  whk^  he  has 
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Ui  entity  rt^t  ibr  40,000f.  Msnjr  of  tb^AstnUin  dealers 
also  ftend  out  parties  in  spring  and  autumn  to  take  the  seals 
along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  islands,  where  they  are 
flayed  and  salted,  and  forwarded  to  Astrakhan  ibr  the  sake 
of  their  skins  and  the  oil  extracted  from  the  carcass. 

Besides  the  ruins  of  Adshotarkhan,  to  which  we  hare 
already  referred,  vestiges  of  Tartar  dominion  in  former  a^ 
lie  scattered  in  various  directions  over  the  steppes  which 
surround  Astrakhan.  The  greater  part  of  them  are  sepul- 
chral mounds,  here  and  there  distinguished  hy  uncouth 
figures,  carved  in  stone:  their  features  and  attire  obviously 
stamp  them  of  Mongolian  origin.  There  is  probably  no 
monument  of  this  description  more  curious  than  the  sepul- 
chral mound  near  Prishibinskoi,  a  village  on  the  Akhtuba. 
It  is  raised  on  a  quadrangular  substructure  of  earth,  and 
consists  of  six  flat  vaults  ^tting  one  agamst  another,  the 
whole  bcdng  about  900  feet  in  circuit  and  18  feet  in  height. 
The  mortar  with  which  the  walls  are  cemented  has  become 
as  solid  as  the  hardest  stone,  and  resists  the  impression  of 
the  strongest  instruments.  It  would  seem,  from  the  vessels 
and  ornaments  which  have  been  found  within  it,  that  this 
structure  was  fbrmeriy  a  place  of  interment  for  some  princely 
^mily.  Astrakhan  has  a  dockyard  and  arsenal,  and  is  the 
port  of  rendezvous  for  the  Russian  ships  of  war  which  cruize 
m  the  Caspian.   It  is  in  46*21'  N.  lat.,and  47*  65'  E.  long. 

ASTRINGENTS  (from  asiringo,  to  constrmge,  or 
bring  closer  together),  are  agents  wnich  contract  the  fibres 
ef  the  muscles  and  blood-vessels,  and  lessen  the  flow  of 
fluids,  whether  it  be  the  secretions  of  the  glands  proceeding 
from  their  natural  orifices  in  excessive  quantity,  or  the  con- 
tents of  the  blood-vessels  escaping  by  their  exhalapt  ex- 
tremities, or  by  art  unnatural  opening  (or  rupture).  They 
produce  thii  effect,  generally  by  a  vital,  but  sometimes 
by  a  chemical  action.  Their  power  is  manifested  first, 
and  often  solelv,  on  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied ; 
yet  in  many  instances  it  k  extended  by  sympathy  verv 
rapidly  over  the  whole  body,  as  Is  observed  when  the  acerb 
juice  of  the  sloe  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  tongue.  The 
sensation  then  experienced  may  be  considered  the  best 
general  test  of  the  presence  of  asiring^ency^  which  cannot 
be  ascribed  to  any  one  principle,  but  is  owing  to  tannin, 
gallic  acid,  and  hsematine,  in  vegetable  astringents,  and  is 
possessed  by  acids,  and  manv  metallic  salts  among  mineral 
agents ;  and  is  also  one  of  tne  effects  of  the  application  of 
cold  to  the  body.  In  veffetables,  the  astringent  principles 
are  found  chiefly  in  the  bark  (as  oak),  the  loot  (as  rhatany 
and  tormentil),  and  the  wood  (as  logwood).  As  wood  and 
bark  fimn  parts  of  exogenous  trees  only,  it  is  only  from  this 
section  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  that  any  astringent  prin- 
ciples can  be  obtuned.  [See  explanation  of  the  term  exo- 
genous,  under  the  article  Agb  of  Trbbs,  vol.  L  p.  202.1 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  fonnd  that  the  inner  layer  of  tne  bark 
possessed  the  greatest  quantity  of  the  astringent  principle : 
this  is  the  natmral  consequence  of  the  mode  in  ^which  the 
sap  descends  fjrom  the  leaves,  viz.,  through  this  inner  layer 
ofoark,  whence  it  occasionally  passes  into  the  wood,  which 
wHl  then  be  found  to  possess  principles  similar  to  those  of 
the  bark.  Most  astringent  vegetable  are  red,  owing  to  the 
presence'  of  an  acid  in  excess— which  is  often  manifest  to 
the  taste,  as  in  rumex,  or  sorrel.  In  metallic  astringents, 
when  super-salts,  the  excess  of  acid,  is  also  very  perceptible 
to  the  taste,  as  in  alum,  which  is  a  supersulphate  of  alu- 
mina and  potassa. 

The  particular  principle  to  which  any  substance  is  in- 
debted for  its  astringent  power  may  be  ascertained  by  ap- 
propriate tests.  When  tannin  exists  in  plants,  its  pre- 
sence may  be  nreved  by  an  insduble  precipitate  taking 
place  oh  the  addition  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  gelatin. 
The  precipitate  is  a  compound  in  definite  pit^portions  of 
tannin  and  selatin,  being  forty-six  of  tannin  and  fifty-four 
of  g^atin.  C^latin  has  tl^refore  been  proposed  by  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy  as  a  test  of  the  quantity  of  tannin  in  diflTerent 
astringent  vegetables.  iSeePMlosophiccd  Transaotjwu,}  803.) 
But  in  the  practical  application  or  this  test  there  are  some 
sources  of  fallacy  diflicult  to  guard  against  (See  Papers  by 
Dr.  Bostock  in  ]Nichdson*s  Journal,  vol.  xxiv.  1S09,  and  by 
Mr.E.B.  St^hens,  in  Ammls  qfPMiosoph^,  New  Series, 
vol.  X.  p.  401.)  Tannin  rarely  exists  alone,  tho«gh  it  pro- 
bably does  so  m  eatecho,  but  mostly  along  with  gallic  aeid. 
Extractive  is  also  a  fireauent  aeoompaainent  «f  tenntn,  and 
is  of  considerable  service^  as^sting  its  aetioft  m  the  pro- 
cess of  tanninff.  Gallio  aeid  strikea  arUnish-bbMl^  preei- 
Pitate  with  all  the  salts  of  iron,  but  a  sdution  of  the  persul- 


phate is  the  ordinary  test.  Hsematbe  exists  (fl  logwoodL 
along  with  tannin  and  extraetive.  It  may  be  known  by  com- 
bining with  oxide  of  lead  without  undergoing  any  change. 

The  effect  of  astringents  which  is  due  to  their  chemical 
action  is  nearly  the  same  in  dead  as  in  living  animal  matter  ; 
their  long-continued  application  to  the  skm  will  produce  a 
condition  similar  to  that  of  a  tanned  hide.  They  are,  there- 
fore, sometimes  employed  to  effect  this,  when  internal  parts 
are  exposed,  to  change  them  from  a  secreting  to  a  non-secret- 
ing surface — such  as  in  irreducible  prolapsed  uterus.  Their 
use  in  this  way,  however,  is  very  limited ;  while  their  vital 
action  is  extensive  and  important  The  chief  effects  of 
astringents  are  to  contract  the  muscular  and  vasoular 
tissues,  to  diminish  secretion,  and  lessen  irritability ;  and 
in  many  instances  to  impart  strength,  or  increased  tone,  lo 
an  organ  or  part.  Then:  action  is  always  greatest  on  the 
part  to  which  they  are  applied.  When  a  drop  of  diluted 
acetic  or  sulphuric  acid  is  applied  to  the  skin,  whiteness  of 
the  part  is  observed,  which  soon  disappears,  and  the  natural 
colour,  or  even  a  more  intensely  red  one,  follows.  If  this 
is  fluently  r^>eated,  the  structure  of  the  part  is  changed, 
it  ceases  to  secrete,  is  no  longer  pliant,  but  becomes  stiff  and 
inflexible.  The  loss  of  colour  is  owing  to  the  diminished 
calibre  of  the  blood-vessels,  which  no  longer  admit  the  red 

globules.  During  the  absence  of  thes^  the  sensibihty  of 
[le  part  is  less  than  natural ;  lust  as  cold  and  torpid  fingers 
lose  their  fineness  of  touch.  Nearly  similar  effects  may  be 
supposed  to  follow  the  internal  administration  of  astringent, 
the  action  of  which  is  greatest  oo  the  intestinal  canal,  and 
less  on  pans  remote  fitom  this :  yet  it  deserves  to  be  remarked, 
that  as  the  intestinal  canal  is  a  mucous  membrane,  and 
possesses  a  muscular  structure,  parts  of  a  similar  structure 
are  more  influenced  by  astringents  introduced  into  the 
stomach  than  other  parts  are ;  hence,  increased  secretioa 
from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs,  or  from  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  bladder,  or  flow  of  blood  from  arteries,  is 
more  effectually  checked  by  astringents,  than  increased  ex- 
halation from  serous  surfaces.  Tl^re  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  astringent  principle  of  many  plants  does  not  enter 
into  the  ciroulation,  but  passes  along  the  whole  eourse  t^  the 
intestinal  canal  without  being. absorbed':  fo  Sir  Humphry 
Davv  found,  that  when  tannin  is  present  in  grasses,  as  it  i» 
in  that  oi qftermaiA.crop$t  it  is  v<nded  in  the  dung  of  tba 
animals  wbach  feed  upon  it.  (See  Davy,  Elements  q/ 
Agriculiural  Ckemiftrf/t  Appendix  p.  Ixi.)  But  that  of 
o£er  plants  enters  the  ^tem  so  rapidly,  that  the  aslria- 
gency  of  the  vwi'ursi^  or  beards  whortlebenry,  ean  be 
detected  in  the  urine  forty-five  minutes  after  it  has  beea 
swallowed.  In  the  case  of  those  which  do  net  enter  into 
the  circulation,  any  beneficial  effect  whioh  they  exeit  upon 
remote  organs  must  be  attributed  to  that  empathy  wVoc^ 
exists  in  so  neat  and  unquestionable  a  degree  between  the 
stomach  and  almost  every  oigan  of  the  body.  That  siieli 
vegetable  substanoes»  while  passing  akmg  the  intestinal 
canal,  promote  the  fulfilment  of  its  functions,  is  obvious^ 
from  the  effects  following  the  use  of  food  in  which  astrin- 
gent principles  are  absent  Plants  possessing  astrtagsBt 
powers  and  bitter  windples,  such  as  tormentil  and  the 
t>og-bean,  are  very  emcaeious  in  preventing  the  rot  in  shees^ 
(as  has  been  already  stated  under  Anthslmintaes,)  while 
watery  grasses,  among  which  no  astringent  pkals  giev, 
favour  the  generation  of  worms. 

The  primary  sympathetic  effeet  of  seveial  ef  the  aslrtft- 
gento  which  ultimately  enter  into  the  eueiiiUtloQ,  Is  the 
most  valuable  in  some  of  the  eases  in  which  they  aie  eis* 
ployed,  such  as  dilute  sulphurie  acid,  whiek  oftsn  elMoks 
nedmorrhage  by  closing  a  Ueeding  vessel,  belsre  say  of  it 
can  be  oonoerfed  to  have  been  conveyed  diseetlv  to  the 
bleeding  orifice ;  it  dieeks  the  flow  of  Uood  in  the  saae 
way  as  sold  suddenlj  applied  to  the  snrfiMe  or  skin  dees. 
The  tonio  effisot  of  many  astringents,  slier  their  ose 
for  some  time,  first  on  the  digestive  origans,  sad  afterwards 
upon  the  whole  system,  and  more  espeoaUy  epoo  any  weak 
organ,  must  be  adnutted,  and  borne  m  miad,  in  fammgew 
estimate  of  their  utility  in  a  curative  peintef  view.  With- 
out attempting  to  aeoonnt  ibr  the  nhmiato  oause  of  the 
action  of  astringents,  to  do  whieh  suoeessftsUy  seems  i»- 
praetieable  in  the  present  impetfect  state  of  ear  kaowMm 
it  may  be  stapted,  that  nader  their  inflaenoe  a  tenskm  ef  na 
parts  is  produced,  dorhig  whl^  the  maseitlar  and  vasmlar 
stmetares  acquire  aa  increase  of  nowsf  ,  and  seerstiag  sai^ 
faoes  sod  gtands  pnidase  Isai  iWd  bal aiM  aatunAseva- 
tions.    |Some,indeedt  iesMntheaotioiiof  thelieartv.siHM 
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^  the  preparations  of  kod,  which  though  in  iomo  decree 
astriBgeut,  ought  to  he  considered  as  sedatives:  while 
others  which  comhioe  Vith  and  neutralize  the  unhealthy 
or  excessive  secretions*  as  lime  and  its  carhonate  with  the 
secreted  fluids  of  the  intestinal  oana]»  are  more  properly 
termed  absorbents  than  astringents.  When  astringents  are 
applied  directly  to  the  hleeding  vessels,  such  as  to  external 
wounds,  or  to  the  nostrils  or  gums,  they  are  termed  styptics, 
and  in  such  cases  they  often  act  chemit^ly  as  well  as  vitally. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  tho  cases  in  which  astrin- 
gents may  be  advantageously  used,  an  enumeration  of  the 
most  common  and  valuable  substances  may  be  given.  Of 
vegetable  astringents  the  chief  are  barks,  as  of  oak  and 
wiQow,  the  best  kind  of  the  former  of  which  is  obtained  from 
the  quercus  robur  of  LmnsDUs  Uhe  true  British  oak),  which 
is  svnonympus  with  the  ^uerous  pedunculaia  of  Willdenow, 
whue  the  inferior  sort  is  obtained  £rom  the  quercus  sessi- 
flora  of  Salisb.,  which  is  synonymous  with  the  quercus  robur 
of  Willdenow.  The  best  willow-bark  is  procured  from  the 
salix  pentondra,  or  sweet  bav-leaved  willow,  though  very 
excellent  hark  is  yielded  by  tho  saUx  Russeliana,  or  Bed- 
Ibrd  willow, 

Roots,  as  of  tormentii,  from  potentilla  tormentilla; 
bistort  (polyfo/mm  bistorta);  common  avens,  from  geum 
urbanumf  which  are  British  plants ;  and  rhatany,  Krameria 
triandra :  rhubarb  (rheum  pcUmatum) ;  pomegranate  (pu- 
rUca  itranatum),  which  are  exotic  plants ;  leaves  of  aro- 
tostaphylos  (uva  ursi),  petals  of  the  rosa  gallica,  fruits  of 
prunus  spinpsa,  or  sloe-thcHm  ijmmca  granatum),  and  se- 
creted juices  of  many  plants,  as  kino,  from  pterocarpus 
Senegaiensis,  and  several  others ;  .and  catechu,  from  acacia 
cateckuf  and  galls,  from  qum'cu$  irtfeetoria;  in  all  of  which 
the  astringent  principle  is  tannin,  with  more  or  less  of  gallic 
acid ;  and  lastly  log-wood,  ihtemaioxylon  Campechianum), 
in  which  hs&matine  as  well  as  tannin  possesses  an  astrin- 
gent property.  Acetic  aoid  must  also  be  classed  among  the 
vegetable  astringents. 

The  mineral  astiingents  are,  diluted  sulphuric  aoid, 
and  salts  of  iron*  zinc,  copper,  silver,  and  the  salts  of  lead. 
Cokl,  in  whatever  way  aopUed,  is  also  a  valuable  astringent. 
In  treating  of  the  emplovment  of  astringents  as  euntive 
agents,  it  is  necessary  to  aistinguish  between  their  action  as 
local,  direct,  and  often  chemical,  and  their  action  as  general, 
influencing  remote  organs,  their  efiects  upon  which  are  vital 
rather  than  chemical :  also  between  their  mere  astringent 
power  and  their  tonic  power.  The  bepeficial  efiects  of 
many  of  the  above-nameMl  astringents  in  checking  increased 
secretion,  is  doubtless  often  due  to  their  tonic  power ;  for 
as  in  a  weak  state  of  the  systemi  or  of  any  particular 
gland,  the  secretions  are  generally  profuse  in  quantity,  a 
return  to  the  healthy  proportion  and  quality  can  only  be 
insured  by  increasing  the  power  or  tone  of  the  body  or 
^land,  which  astringents  do  by  bringing  the  living  tissues 
into  a  closer  or  more  compact  state,  and  which  tonics  do  by 
heightening  the  vitalitv  of  the  debilitated  structures.  Hence 
astnngents  are  beneficially  employed  in  diseases  where  a 
laxity  of  the  muscular  and  vaseular  tissues  exists,  accom- 
panied with  imperfect  diseharge  of  the  functions  of  the  se- 
creting organs.  The  stomach  and  intestinal  canal  being  the 
channel  by  which  is  conveyed  the  material  neeessary  for  the 
nourishment  and  vigour  of  the  system,  and  for  maintaining 
a  capacity  to  discharge  their  functions  in  the  other  organs 
of  the  body,  an  impaired  state  of  the  structure  and  fine* 
tions  of  this  eanal  extends  to  every  other  part.  The  re-esta- 
blishment of  its  healthy  condition  is  a  primary  object  in  en- 
deavouring to  cure  many  diseases.  Of  these,  intermittent  and 
remittent  fevers  may  be  taken  as  an  example,  since  in.these 
there  is  always  great  debility  of  the  digestive  organs  and  of 
all  the  parts  which  have  the  most  intimate  sympatliy  with 
them,  such  as  the  skin.  Astringents  possessed  of  a  t(mic  power 
have  therefore  mostly  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  remove 
this  debility ;  cinchona-bark,  willow-bark,  and  many  others, 
have  been  used  with  this  intention.  These,  however,  are  to 
be  avoided  whenever  any  acute  inflammation  exists,  which 
must  first  be  subdued  by  appropriate  means  before  tonic 
astringents  can  be  safbly  or  advantageously  used.  In  dis- 
eased states  of  the  intestinal  canal,  in  which  greatly  in- 
creased or  unhealthy  secretions  take  place,  as  diarrhoea, 
dysentery,  and  cholera,  the  most  careful  inquiry  should  be 
made  into  the  cause  of  the  disease,  that  if  it  has  its  origin 
in  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  intestine,  or  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  any  ocrid  sub- 


stance, tha  former  may  be  ovoroom^  l»f  antipUog|st)c\^_ 
sures,  and  the  latter  bo  removed  by  purgatives.  IVhen  the 
increased  flow  from  the  intestines  is  connected  with  increased 
determination  towards  these  parts,  owing  to  the  application 
of  cold  to  the  -outer  surface  suppressing  tne  secretion  of  the 
skin,  which  has  the  greatest  sympathy  with  the  internal 
surface,  and  which  consequently  is  excited  to  double  action, 
a  preternatural  quantity  of  socreted  fluid  is  produced.  The 
most  eflectual,  as  well  as  only  safe,  means  of  diminishing 
this,  in  the  early  stages  of  its  occurrence,  is  the  employment 
of  diaphoretics,  or  such  medicines  as  restore  the  action  of 
the  skin ;  after  which,  should  the  discharge  continue,  mild 
astringents  may  be  used,  of  which  logwood  or  tormentii 
is  the  best  A  preliminary  treatment  is  likewise  required 
in  dysentery  t  in  the  common  cholera  a  purgative  should 
generally  be  given  before  any  astringent  is  administered. 

In  the  bilious  cholera  of  autumn,  after  the  employment 
of  suitable  purgatives,  nothing  seems  to  act  more  e&or 
tually  as  an  astringent  than  the  infusion  of  cuspana,  or 
angustura  bark,  with  dilute  nitric  acid  {  to  which,  in  soma 
cases,  a  small  portion  of  laudanum  mav  be  added  at  first, 
but  afterwards  omitted.  Nor  in  the  epiaemic  cholera,  as  &r 
as  a  very  limited  experience  enables, us  to  judge,  has  more 
marked  benefit  followed  the  use  of  any  means  than  has 
resulted  from  the  employment  of  this  combination^  which 
speedily  checks  the  Uquid  dischargest  and  restores  the  cir- 
culation and  animal  heat. 

.  £)iarrh(Ba,  or  looseness  of  bowels,  proceeding  firam  acid 
secretions,  is  best  removed  by  the  astringents  which  com- 
bine chemically  with  these — such  as  lime,  or  its  carbonate, 
which  are  rendered  more  suitable  by  uniting  them  with  aro- 
matics,  an  excellent  form  of  which  is  supplusd  by  the  potto 
carbonatis  calcis  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopcnuL  Some- 
times, in  order  to  increase  the  astringent  power,  as  it  is 
supposed,  carbonate  of  lime  is  prescribed  along  with  the 
vegetable  astringents ;  but  nothing  is  more  erroneous  than 
this  proceeding,  by  which  a  decomposition  is  occasioned, 
which  destroys  the  virtues  of  both  the  ingredients.  Nor  is 
the  combination  of  opium  with  ehalk  less  ol^ectionable. 

The  next  most  important  class  of  diseases  in  which  astrin- 
gents may  be  employed  are  termed  hnmorrhages,  or  a  dis- 
eharge of  blood,  eitlier  firom  the  exhalant  extremities  of  the 
arteries,  when  they  are  gorged  or  when  they  are  too  much 
relaxed,  or  Arom  the  wounded  or  ruptured  coats  of  any 
blood-vessel.  The  above  distinction  refers  to  the  dilTerenees 
between  aotiva  and  passive  hsranocrhage,  or  that  which 
takes  pla^e  when  the  system  is  too  full  of  blood  and  the 
vessels  propel  it  with  great  foroe ;  the  other,  which  takes 
place  when  the  power  of  the  vessel  is  greatly  below  tbe  na- 
tural standard.  In  the  former,  astringents  cannot  safely  be 
employed  at  th$  commencement  of  the  flow  of  blood,  but 
time  should  be  adlowed  ibr  the  vessels  to  unload  themselves ; 
or  a  vein  should  be  opened,  cooling  saline  medicines  admi- 
nistered, oold  air  admitted  fireely  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  body, 
and,  under  competent  medical  attendance,*opium  or  lauda- 
num may  be  given ;  after  which,  astringents  will  either  not 
be  required,  or  if  so,  may  be  safely  used. 

In  passive  hsDmorrhage  they  may  be  employed  from  the 
commencement;  and  perhaps,  in  most  cases,  a  saturated 
solution  of  alum  in  the  infusion  of  roses  is  to  be  preferred, 
though  the  tincture  of  the  muriate  of  iron  is  veiy  eligible 
when  the  kidney  is  the  source  of  the  bloody  discharge, 
as  acetate  of  lead  is  when  the  lungs  are  the  organs  whence 
the  blood  flows.  So  long  as  lead  is  kept  in  the  state  of  an 
acetate,  its  administration  is  perfectly  safe :  it  should 
therefore  always  be  accompanied  with  dilute  acetic  acid. 

Bleeding  from  the  nostrils  or  gums  may  be  checked  by 
the  direct  application  of  s^ptics ;  such  as  preparations  of 
zinc  or  copper.  Nitrate  or  silver  will  freauently  stop  the 
flow  of  blood  from  a  leech  bite.  Cold  should,  in  most  cases, 
be  employed  along  with  the  other  means ;  even  alone  it  is 
often  successful,  especially  in  the  form  of  water  poured  from 
a  height  in  uterine  hssmorrhage.  Ruspini*s  styptic,  which 
is  said  to  be  a  solution  of  gallic  acid  in  alcohol,  is  sometimes 
useful,  where  other  means  have  failed. 

The  application  of  astringents  to  more  limited  examples 
of  loss  of  tone  or  increased  fow  of  seereted  fluids,  need  not 
be  extensively  noticed  here.  After  acute  inflammation  of 
the  eye,  proper  antiphlogistic  means  having  been  used, 
astringent  applications  are  very  serviceable,  especially  tbose 
of  zinc  and  mtrate  of  silver,  either  in  solution  or  made  into 
an  ointment.  Scrofulous  inflammation  of  the  eye  is  often 
benefited  by  them,  if  internal  meani  be  also  used.     Saliva- 
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tion,  or  excMsire  flow  of  salm,  occurring  either  spon- 
taneously or  from  the  use  of  mercury  or  other  means,  is 
often  effectually  checked  by  nitrate  of  silver,  at  decoction  of 
the  rhus  glabrum,  or  by  iodine.  Nitrate  of  silver,  by  less- 
ening the  inflammation  which  gives  rise  to  them,  also 
frequently  removes  morbid  discharges  from  other  mucous 
surfaces  besides  those  we  have  specially  noticed ;  an  effect 
which  also  ofl»n  follows  the  use  of  diluted  chloride  of  soda. 
The  colliquative  sweats  of  hectic  fever  are  best  checked  by 
giving  internally  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  sponging  the 
skin  with  vinegar  and  water. 

Astringent  substances  are  decomposed  by,  or  decompose, 
many  others,  which  therefore  should  not  be  given  at  the 
same  time  with  them ;  such,  for  example,  as  ipecacuanha 
with  most  of  the  vegetable  astringents  which  contain 
tannin,  by  which  an  insoluble  tannate  of  ^metina  is  formed : 
when  kino  is  united  with  calumba,  a  purgative  action  'fol- 
lows. All  astringent  vegetables  containing  tannin,  except 
oak-bark,  decompose  tartrite  of  antimony*  and  ^re  therefore 
the  best  antidotes  to  it. 

The  antient  Egyptians  would  appear  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  power  of  -astringents  m  preserving*  vege- 
table as  well  as  animal  substances,  and  they  seem  to  have 
dipped  the  coarse  cloths  in  which  the  mummies  were  enve- 
loped in  some  astrin^nt  liquid,  which  tanned  the  skin,  and 
rendered  it  less  subject  to  change,  as  well  as  excluded  the 
air  from  the  interior  of  the  body.  The  article  employed  by 
them  with  this  view  is  supposed  to  have  been  some  sort  of 
kino.  The  same  substance  is  used  by  the  Chinese  to  dye 
cotton  for  their  nankeens. 

This  property  of  astringents  may  be  usefully  applied  tor 
the  preservation  of  all  kinds  of  coinage,  fishing-lines,  and 
nets,  which  last  much  longer  if  steeped  in  an  infUsion  of 
oak-bark.  Though  inferior  in  preserving  power  to  the  plan 
of  Mr.  Kyan,  it  may  be  applicable  in  some  cases  where  his 
is  inadmissible.     [See  Antisbptics.] 

For  further  information  on  astringents,  see  Dr.  A«  T. 
Thomson's  Elements  qf  Materia  Medica  and  Thermeutici, 
vol.  ii.,  in  which  much  recent  valuable  matter  is  brought 
together. 

[For  the  employment  of  astringents  in  the  arts,  see  Dyk- 
ing AND  Tannino;  and  also  Lihrary  qf'Entertaimng 
Knowledge — Vegetable  Substances;  Materials  of  Manu- 
factures, p.  178.] 

ASTROCA'RYUM,  a  genus  of  palms  found  in  smaU 
groups,  or  in  single  specimens,  in  the  tropical  parts  of  Ame- 


rica, of  middling  stature,  and  of  a  very  singular  appearance 
on  account  of  the  spines  with  which  thev  are  armed.  Their 
stems  kre  covered  all  over,  except  at  the  places  where  the 
leaves  are  set  on,  with  stiff  and  very  numerous  prickles. 
The  leaves  are  pinnated.    The  fruit  resembU«  ooooa-nuta. 

These  plants  are  found  exclusively  in  South  Anaerica* 
where  several  species  were  collected  by  Dr.  Von  Martius,- 
the  great  illustrator  of  the  palm  tribe.  Among  the  more 
remarkable  are,  Astrocarytm  murimuri,  a  common  inha- 
bitant of  swampy  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Para, 
where  it  is  called  murumuru  ;  the  flesh  of  the  fruit  resembles 
the  melon  in  flavour  and  the  musk  in  odour,  and  is  consi- 
dered a  great  delicacy  by  the  Americans.  We  give  a  figure 
of  it,  but  so  much  reduced,  that  the  armature  of  the  stem 
cannot  be  shown.  Its  leaves  are  found  to  be  an  excellent 
thatch. 

Another  species.  A,  airi,  has  very  hard  wood,  which  is 
much  used  for  bows,  and  similar  purposes,  where  hardness 
and  toughness  are  reouired. 

The  fibres  of  the  leaves  of  A.  tucuma  are  much  valued 
for  fishing-nets.    XSee  Martius,  PtUms,  p.  69,  &c) 

ASTROLABE,  from  two  Greek  words  signifying  to 
take  the  stars.  It  has  an  earlier  and  a  later  meaning.  Aa 
used  by  Ptolemy,  it  may  stand  for  any  circular  instrument 
used  for  observations  of  the  stars ;  but  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  it  si^ified  a  projection  of  the  sphere 
upon  a- plane,  being  used  m  the  same  sense  aa  the  word 
Planisphere.  To  this  small  projection,  which  had  a  gni- 
duated  rim,  sights  were  added,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
altitudes ;  and  in  this  state  it. was  the  constant  oompanicm 
and  badge  of  office  of  the  astrologer.  In  later  times,  befoie 
the  invention  of  Hadley*s  quadrant,  a  graduated  circular 
rim  with  sights  attached,  called  an  astrolabe,  was  used  for 
taking  altitudes  at  sea,  as  fiirther  described  in  Bton,  Traii^ 
des  Instmmens  de  MathSmatique.  Hag^ue,  1723.  In  the 
older  .sense  of  the  word  every  one  of  our  modem  astrono- 
mical instruments  is  a  part  of  the  astrolabe,  the  principle 
of  which  we  proceed  to  describe. 

If  a  solid  circle  be  fixed  in  any  one  poaifion,  and  a  tube 
be  fixed  upon  its  centre,  round  which  it  mav  be  allowed  to 
move,  as  in  the  adjoining  diagram ;  and  if  the  line  C  D  ho 
drawn' upon  the  circle,  j)ointing  towards  any  object  Q  in  the 


LAstivcaryum  miirunoii.] 


heavens  which  lies  in  the  plane  of  the  eirde,  it  is  obvioui 
that,  by  turning  the  tube  A  B  towards  any  other  object  P 
in  the  plane  of  the  circle,  the  angle  B  O  D  will  be  the  angle 
subtended  by  the  two  objects  P  and  Q  at  the  eye,  or  their 
angular  distance  upon  a  common  globe.  This  angle  mav 
be  measured,  if  the  circumference  of  the  circle  be  gnduMted. 
Thus,  suppose  the  plane  of  the  cirde  to  pass  througii  the 
poles  N  and  S,  and  C  D  to  point  towards  the  equator ;  then 
when  the  tube  pointo  towards  the  Star,  N  O  B  its  nerih  polar 
distance,  or  B  O  D  its  declination,  may  be  measured.  Or 
if  the  circle  be  fixed  in  the  plane  of  the  equator,  and  C  D 
be  made  to  point  towards  the  vernal  eauinox  at  the  same 
moment  at  which  the  tube  points  towards  the  star,  then  Uie 
angle  D  O  B  will  be  the  right  ascension  of  the  star. 

A  collection  of  circles,  such  as  the  Armiilary  Sp^^re^ 
might  therefore,  by  furnishing  each  circle  with  tubes,  be 
miSe  a  complete  astrolabe.  The  practical  difficulty  consisla 
in  keeping  so  many  circles  exactly  in  their  proper  relative 
positions,  llie  distinction  between  the  astrolabe  of  the 
antients  and  the  circular  instruments  of  the  modema,  is  as 
follows :  First,  the  antients  endeavoured  to  form  an  astro- 
labe of  two  circles,  so  as  to  measure  both  latitude  and  longi- 
tude, or  both  right  ascension  and  declination,  by  the  same 
instrument;  while  thie  modems,  in  most  cases,  measure 
only  one  of  the  two.  Secondly,  the  antient  instruments 
were  made  to  revolve,  to  find  the  star,  or  were  furnished 
witl^  at  least  one  revolving  circle,  moving  round  the  pole  of 
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llie  eqiutor  or  ecliptio,  awarding  o  deelinatkm  or  la  Hude  I 
was  to  be  measured.    The  moderns  for  the  most  part  fix 
^eir  instruments  in  the  meridian  and  wait  for  the  star. ' 
But  the  equatorial^  the  altitude  and  azimuth  circle^  and 
the   theoMite,   are  strictly  astrolabes,  according  to  the 
antient  meaning  of  the  term. 

Hipparchus  is  the  first  we  know  of  who  can  be  reason- 
ably supposed  to  have  made  use  of  an  astrolabe.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  there  are  reasons  for  supposing  that  Eratos- 
thenes, a  century  before  Hipparchus,  made  use  of  a  circle 
fixed  in  the  meridian,  for  measuring  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic.  He  is  also  said  to  have  erected  armillary  circles  at 
Alexandria.  Ptolemy  does  not  mention  Hipparchus  ex- 
pressly :  but  he  was  m  all  respects  his  follower,  and  there- 
fore probably,  in  describing  his  own  instrument,  he  is  only 
repeating  that  of  his  great  predecessor.  And  Nicholas 
Cabasillas  (an  ecclesiastic  of  the  fourteenth  century,  cited 
by  Delambre)  attributes  to  Hipparchus  an  instrument 
consisting  of  an  equator,  a  meridian,  and  two  tropics.  It  is 
impossible,  firom  what  we  know  of  Hipparchus,  that  he 
could  have  done  without  something  of  the  sort.  At  the 
same  time,  between  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy  we  have 
no  observations  to  settle  this  point 

The  description  of  Ptolemv  {SyrUaxis,  book  v.  ch.  i.)  is 
as  follows : — Fix  two  perfectly  equal  circles  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  and  let  (me  represent  the  ecliptic,  and  the 
other  the  solstitial  colure.  In  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic  place 
cvlinders,  projecting  within  and  without  beyond  the  rims  of 
the  solstitial  colure,  and  fix  on  these  cylinders  as  pivots 
outer  and  inner  circles,  which  shall  xevolve  freely  without 
and  within  the  first  mentioned  circles.  These  are  evidently 
circles  of  longitude.  Within  the  innermost,  and  in  its 
plane,  place  a  lighter  circle,  sliding  by  friction,  and  having 
two  sights  diametrically  opposite,  by  which  the  latitude  of  any 
celestial  phenomenon  may  be  observed  when  the  instrument 
is  adjusted,  t.  e.  when  the  circle  representing  the  ecliptic  is 
in  the  plane  of  the  true  ecliptic.  To  efiect  this,  cylindrical 
pivots  are  inserted  in  the  solstitial  colure  in  the  points  cor- 
responding to  the  poles  of  the  equator,  and  the  whole  of 
the  apparatus  is  suspended  within  a  circle  which  is  placed 
in  the  meridian  of  the  place  of  observation.  The  ecliptic 
being  divided  from  its  interior  to  its  exterior  rim,  the  outer 
of  the  circles  of  longitude  is  set  to  the  division  corresponding 
to  the  longitude  of  the  sun,  as  given  in  the  solar  tables. 


and  the  whole  is  then  turned  round  the  poles  of  the  equator, 
until  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  and  the  plane  of  the  outer 
circle  of  longitude  pass  through  the  sun.  The  instrument 
is  then  adjusted,  the  inner  circle  of  longitude  and  its  slidinflr 
limb  with  sights  is  turned  to  the  moon,  and  the  angle  read 
off  upon  this  circle  is  the  latitude  of  the  moon,  while  the 
angle  read  off  on  the  interior  edge  of  the  ecUptic  is  the 
longitude. 

When  stars  are  observed,  it  is  sufScient  to  make  the 
plane  of  the  outer  circle  of  longitude  pass  through  the  moon 
or  any  known  star  after  setting  that  circle  to  the  known 
longitude  of  the  moon  or  star.  The  observation  then  takes 
place  as  before. 

No  material  improvement  upon  this  construction  appears 
to  have  been  made  by  the  Arabs,  who  in  some  instances 
used  very  large  instruments  of  the  kind.  A  more  skilful 
variety  of  the  astrolabe  is  here  shown,  described  by  Tycho 
Brah^,  from  whose  Asironomi€B  ImtauratiM  Mechanica  the 
preceding  cut  is  taken. 

The  outermost  circle  represents  the  meridian ;  the  axis 
passes  through  the  poles,  and  there  is  a  revolving  equator 
and  hour-circle  fixed  together.  The  sights  on  the  circles  are 
moveable ;  but  instead  of  using  opposite  sights,  ^e  small 
cylinder  which  projects  from  the  axis  is  employed.  For 
example,  to  measure  the  (Inclination  of  a  star,  the  hour-circle 
is  moved  till  it  passes  through  the  star,  and  a  sight  is  then 
placed  so  that  the  star  may  be  seen  through  it  on  the  edse 
of  the  cylindrical  nin  which  projects  from  the  centre  of  the 
axis,  both  on  looking  above  and  below  the  cylinder,  the 
orifice  of  the  sight  being  made  just  large  enough  to  admit 
of  this.  The  angular  distance  of  the  sight  from  the  equa- 
torial 0  rcle  is  then  the  declination  of  the  star.  To  measure 
the  difference  of  right  ascension  of  two  stars,  two  observers 
take  two  sights  on  the  equator,  which  they  adjust  till  each 
sees  his  star  just  on  the  axis,  both  on  one  side  of  it  and  the 
other.  The  angular  distance  of  the  sighto  is  then  the  dif- 
ference of  right  ascension  of  the  stars. 

The  plumb  line  shows  whether  the  meridian  is  exactly 
vertical,  and  the  screws  at  the  feet  are  employed  to  raise  or 
lower  either  end  when  necessary. 

We  give  one  tnore  step  between  the  antient  and  modem 
instrumente,  firom  the  same  work  of  Tycho  Brah6. 


The  hour^irole  is  now  disenga^  from  the  equator  and 
independent  of  it.  The  polar  axi»  is  directly  supported,  wid 
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not  made  to  depend  upon  the  position  of  the  meridian. 
This  is  perhaps  sufficiently  near  to  the  modern  equatorial 
to  be  considered  as  the  first  instrument  of  the  kiud« 

ASTRCLOGY.  If  this  word  were  used  in  a  sense 
analogous  with  that  of  geology  or  theology ,  it  would  mean 
simplf  the  science  qffhe  efars;  while  astronomy  might 
mean  the  science  of  their  order  and  arrangement.  But  the 
term,  at  least  when  coupled  with  the  epithet  judicial^  has 
always  signified  1^  discovery  of  future  events  hy  means  of 
the  position  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  two  words  astro- 
logy (AffTpoXoyla)  and  astronomy  (&<TTpovof^ia)  seem  to  have 
bMU  used  in  the  same  sense  oy  the  Greeks,  at  least  till 
about  the  Christian  o^ra.  Cicero  (Offlc,  i.  6.)  uses  the  word 
astrologia  to  express  astronomical  knowledge. 

It  has  long  been  unusual  to  produce  any  arguments 
against  this  pretended  science ;  but  there  are  two  consider- 
anons  which  make  us  think  it  may  be  useful  to  show  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  it  a  few  of  its  details.  The  first  h, 
that  works,  seriously  professing  to  inculcate  and  defend  the 
principles  of  astrology,  have  been  published  within  the  last 
twenty  years  in  this  country,  and  are  still  sold,  almost  ex- 
elusively,  by  some  booksellers ;  the  second,  that  several  of 
our  most  popular  almanacs  do  actually  give  astrologieal 
predictions  at  the  present  time.  This  may  be  a  mere  matter 
of  amusement  with  the  more  enlightened  ^  but  we  are 
afiraid  there  are  some  who  pla/  with  edge-tools  in  reading 
the  fooleries  of  the  works  alluded  to.  The  love  of  the 
marvellous  is  not  under  proper  regulation,  even  in  the 
minds  of  many  who  do  not  go  the  length  of  suppoeinff 
astrology  credible ;  and  we  sh^l  therefore  perhaps  do  good 
service  in  showing  what  the  system  really  is,  and  what  oon- 
aequences  its  adoption  must  lead  to. 

It  must  moreover  be  remembered  that  our  old  English 
writers,  particularly  the  dramatists,  cannot  be  well  under- 
stood witnout  some  information  upon  the  leading  terms  and 
principles  of  this  art ;  whi<:^h  therefore  may  be  as  lawftiUy 
studied  as  the  history  of  Jupiler  and  the  Metamorphoses 
of  Ovid. 

The  ^ience  whicb^  u^der  the  name  of  astrology,  or  some 
term  of  equivalent  nieaningt  found  universal  belief  among 
all  the  nations  of  antiquity  e&cept  the  Greeks,  and  also 
prevailed  through  t)ie  v/hm»  world  of  the  middle  ages,  is 
based  upon  the  supposition  that  the  heavenly  bodies  are 
the  instruments  by  whMi  ibm  Cfeator  regulates  the  course 
of  events  in  this  world,  giving  them  different  powers  ac- 
cording to  their  different  positions.  This  is  the  description 
of  the  D^ose  learned  astrologers ;  for  we  need  hardly  say» 
that  the  ignorant  have  maide  the  stars  themselves  the 
agents,  just  as  th*  image  of  the  Dpity  has  generally 
come  in  time  to  be  regarded  by  the  vulgar  as  the  Deity 
himself^  Liking  at  the  more  credible  description,  it  might 
be  philosophical  v>r  a  newly  created  being,  in  possession  of 
rational  powers,  to  suspend  his  opinion  on  sucn  a  point  till 
he  had  observed  fscts  enough  to  affirm  or  deny  the  con- 
nexion asserted  to  exist  between  the  places  of  the  planets 
and  his  own  fortunes.  That  there  is  nothing  repugnant  to 
human  nature  in  the  basis  of  astrology  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  the  number  of  great  minds  which  have  been  led  by  it, 
when  properly  prepared  by  education ;  and  the  present  age 
must  recollect  that  the  arguments  which  are  now  held  con- 
clusive against  astrology  get  their  strength  in  the  minds  of 
most  people  from  no  other  circumstance  than  that  which 
formerly  was  the  plop  of  considerations  which  were  heM 
equally  decisive  in  fovour  of  it,  namely,  the  bias  of  educa- 
tion. The  real  arguments  against  astrology  are,  first,  that 
it  is  self-contradiotory ;  secondly,  that  its  predictions  are 
not  borne  out  by  facts.  To  see  the  first  of  these,  we  must 
describe  the  leading  principles  of  the  art 

In  the  following  globes,  the  circle  projected  horizontally 
represents  the  horizon,  the  double  circle  the  meridian,  and  the 
other  'our  circles  are  drawn  at  equal  distances  from  the  meri- 
dian and  horizon,  through  the  north  and  south  points  of  the 


lonth. 


latter,  thus  dividing  the  whole  heavens,  visible  and  invisible, 
inle  hwlve  equal  paits.  IM  these  circles  remain  immoveable. 


while  the  diurnal  revolutioii  of  tiie  globe  takes  piM .„ 

them.  The  twelve  diviaiona  are  ealled  the  twelve  houfm  of 
heaven,  and  are  numbeied  in  the  order  in  wfaick  tlMj  would 
rise,  if  Che  eireles  eecompanied  the  diurnal  rewolntioD. 
Every  heavily  body  paaaea  through  the  twelve  faousaa  in 
twenty-four  hours,  but  is  not  always  in  the  sanie  hotiae  widi 
the  same  stars,  exeept  at  the  equator.  For  it  is  evident  that, 
in  order  to  have  two  bodies  always  in  die  same  houee*  the 
revolution  must  take  place  roand  the  north  and  south  poles 
of  the  heavens,  which  polas  are  in  the  horizon  only  to  ti  spec- 
tator on  the  equator  itselL  The  Drineapal  point  attended  to  in 
each  house  i»  the  part  of  the  zodiae  whioh  ooeupiee  it ;  and 
the  plaee  of  any  planet  in  the  bouae  is  the  distance  of  the 
body  from  the  ousp,  or  boundary  circle,  measured  on  the 
zodiac.  The  foUowing  fenoiful  method  of  representing  the 
twelve  houses  was  in  universal  use,  and  Uie  reedera  of 
almanaea  must  be  fluniliar  with  it. 


The  twelve  triangles  represent  the  twelve  houses  oi 
heaven,  as  marked  by  the  Roman  numerals.  The  time  is 
April  16,  1784,  at  half  past  six  in  the  morning.  On  the 
bounds^  of  each  house  is  written  the  part  of  the  ecliptic 
which  is  te  be  found  on  it.  For  instance,  on  the  cusp  of  the 
twelfth  hoiise  that  is  Just  risinf^  is  the  point  of  the  ecliptic 
which  is  in  4®  \4'  of  Qemini.  The  boundary  between  the 
ninth  ami  texitU  hQunts^  in  in  1°  tif  AiiuariuA.  Tlie  whole 
sign  of  Scorpn>  is  in  the  sixth  houiit%  Xiw  biti Maries  of 
which  are  therefore  in  li\ira  aiid  Sa^fTitariuiJ,  T  J.r  planets 
are  placed  in  their  prof»ef  posUwini  in  the  b'ju  ri;  thus 
Mercur}'  i  g  )  appears  to  l>e  in  \\i^  lw!?lftU  \xm^,  ul  22°  46' 
firom  the  hmndsiy  of  thd  eleven th  and  twelftii. 

But,  on  ail  the  ppec-i?ding  pdiiti*,  it  mu*!  bi?  oh*«Tted  tfiat 
great  autboritice  diffisf  verj  mucb^  From  amoiii*  the  ob- 
scurity and  confusion  wbif  h  prevail  in  old  treatise n,  we  are 
able  to  collect  tiiiii  much,  that  ioiBO  of  ihtm  draw  the 
boundary  lines  of  the  bouies  in  suub  a  wuy  as  tij  cut  the 
ecUptic  into  twelve  equal  parts,  instead  of  the  prim©  vertical, 
as  we  have  done;  others  draw  the  boundaries  through  the 
poles,  insitead  of  the  north  unci  touth  point.^  of  the  horixon. 
The  ftitme  destinies  of  mankind  are  reuderrd  very  uncertain 
by  such  dive niity  of  opinion ;  bnt  this  we  Imvc  foitnd,  that 
the  follower  of'etieh  system  complain  just  as  much  of  the 
rest,  as  if  they  had  somo  reason  to  *hor  for  iUvir  own. 
For  instaiico,  Peletariu^,  or  Felktler,  wha  Jitl«)due«l 
algebra  into  France,  and  ivrote  on  the  hocwenpe  in  \563, 
expresseis  himself  thus  i  *■  Some  <5Ut  the  bofiiion  into 
equal  parts,  some  a  vertical  eirele,  some  the  «^u*tofr,  some 
the  eclisftic,  some  a  panillel:  whence  it  is  net  ¥^c>nderful 
that  a  dillicult  art  should  bo  involved  in  frp*U  obscurity ; 
for  who  can  posiiibly  see  a  living  Ukenfe*p  in  a  mirmr  which 
is  put  out  of  sha|)o  in  m  many  waysT  Hii  own  ^j'stem  is 
the  equal  division  of  llie  zodiae  ;  and  hit  af|r«iiL  at  for  it, 
independently  of  old  aiithoritieji,  (*  the  jneongrtiif  ^  >f  letting 
the  poles  of  "the  etdiptic  have  nothinir  fc>  ao  with  i  matter 
whi6h  so  nearly  coneerns  the  zodiac,  SHrtimfqu^  ronvemt, 
zodiaco  m*ts  polos  esse  inuitk'it  in  ^o  ntgo^m  qur^i  zodiaco 
maxime  proprium  esL  Tim  placing  of  the  &i^us  in  the 
equator  he  treats  as  a  dream,  and  seems  perfecttly  satisfied 
with  the  preceding  reason. 

The  houses  have  different  powers.  The  strongest  of  all 
is  the  first,  which  contains  the  part  of  the  heaven  about  to 
rise :  this  is  called  the  ascendant ;  and  the  point  of  the 
ediptio  whioh  is  just  rising  is  eelied  the  Aorotoope.  Tht 
next  house  in  power  is  the  tenth,  which  is  coming  od  tiie 
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nitridkfti  &a  The  lint  ii  the  hsnue  of  life ;  the  leoond, 
of  riohes ;  the  third,  of  brethreo ;  the  fonrth,  of  parents ; 
the  fifth*  of  children ;  the  sixth,  of  health ;  the  seTenth,  of 
marriage ;  the  eighth,  of  death ;  the  ninth,  of  religion  ;  the 
tenth,  of  dignities ;  the  eloTenth,  of  friends ;  the  twelfth,  of 
enemies.  Each  house  has  one  of  the  heaTenly  bodies  as  its 
lord,  who  IB  stronger  in  his  own  honse  than  in  any  other,  as 
is  but  fit ;  and  of  two  planets  equally  strong  In  other  re* 
spects,  he  who  is  in  toe  strongest  house  is  the  stronger. 
Now  eoneeiTe  all  plants,  animals,  minerals,  eountries,  &o.» 
parcelled  out  under  the  different  planets,  which  exercise 
their  influence  in  abundance  of  diflbrent  ways,  according  to 
the  houses  they  may  hapnen  to  he  in  for  the  time,  and  their 
positions  relatively  to  each  other— the  result  will  be  as  good 
an  idea  of  the  mysteries  of  astvology  as  it  is  worth  any  body's 
while  to  obtain. 

We  shall  now  gire  some  examples  of  the  application  of 
the  science ;  and  this  we  do  principally,  becauae  in  the  mys^ 
tioal  announcements  which  issue  ftom  our  prese,  the  dark- 
ness of  the  hints  which  are  giten  throw  a  poetical  gloom 
over  the  subject.  This  no  doubt  is  interestrng,  and  is  not 
sporting  too  much  with  the  credulity  of  the  age,  or  with 
the  chance  of  detection ;  but  it  is  a  foul  Hbel  on  the  powers 
of  astrology.  Thus,  hi  It  1 5,  instead  of  announcing  some 
such  prediction  as  the  following—^'  Mars  hi  the  honse  of 
death  portends,  we  are  afriUd,  some  new  disasters,  by  war  or 
other  cause ;  a  parsonage  will  strive  against  the  new  order  of 
things,  but,  if  we  mist&e  not,  the  eonjunction  of  Luna  and 
Saturn  in  the  twelfth  house  bodes  him  no  good* — ^instead, 
we  say,  of  such  an  unsatisfactory  prophecy,  a  tesl  believer  in 
astrdogy— such  as  it  was  befbre  it  fell  from  its  high  estate — 
might  have  traced  Napoleon  from  Elba  to  Waterloo ;  have 
ealeulated  the  very  moment  of  the  advance  of  the  Prussians, 
and  described  the  sword*knot  of  the  captain- of  the  Bellero- 
phon.  Thus  we  have  the  story  of  a  Jew,  in  the  time  of  the 
caliph  Al  Mansur,  who  was  able  to  detect,  by  means  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  that  certain  words  just  written  upon  a 
paper,  whioh  he  was  not  allowed  to  see,  were  the  names  of 
a  plant  and  an  animal.  But  lest  any  one  should  imagine  that 
perhm  the  later  astrologers  have  given  up  the  attainment 
of  information  so  minute,  and  have  confined  themselves  to 
such  general  indications  as  those  of  our  almanaes,  which,  as 
they  mean  nothing,  may  as  reasonably  be  drawn  from  the 
stars  as  elsewhere,  we  take  the  following  instances  firotts  a 
work  published  in  1817,  which  we  will  not  name,  and  which 
we  would  willingly  suppose  to  have  been  written  in  irony, 
if  it  were  not  that  its  size  (two  volumes  quarto^' with  tables) 
and  style  are  both  evidences  either  of  real  bc^ef,  or  inten- 
tional attempt  te  deceive; 

A  man  who  was  bom  June  24, 1798,  at  eight  minutes 
after  ten  in  the  nKirning,  committed  a  murder,  and  was  by 
many  supposed  to  be  insane.  Pending  his  trial,  an  astro- 
loger was  reauested  to  point  out  by  the  stars  whether  this 
defence  would  be  estabUshed  or  not.  The  nativity  was  cast, 
that  is,  the  poaitbn  of  the  heavens  at  the  aforesaid  time  was 
laid  down,  and  the  nativity  having  been  reetijled  (a  process 
amounting  to  giving  the  urophet  a  power  of  making  almost 
any  change  he  pleases),  tne  result  was  as  follows  :— 

'Mercury  being  lord  of  the  ascendant,  irradiated  by  a 
malefic  quartile  aspect  of  the  planet  Mars,  and  aiBicted  by 
an  opposition  with  Jupiter,  declares  that  the  native  shall  be 
involved  in  an  abyss  of  troubles  and  afflictions,  even  to  the 
hazard  of  his  life.'— -« The  quartile  of  Mercury  and  Mars, 
particularly  when  Mercury  is  constituted  principal  signi- 
ficator,  hath  implication  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.* 
— *  Upon  a  further  inspeetion  of  the  figure,  we  find  a  baneful 
quartile  aspect  of  Mars  and  Jupiter,  with  a  mischievous 
opposition  of  Saturn  and  Manr.  To  the  first  of  these  we  are 
to  attribute  the  dissohite  manners  of  the  native.'— 'Here  is 
unquestionably  a  favourable  truie  of  the  Sun  and  Saturn  : 
but  no  great  good  can  result  from  it,  because  the  Sun  is  lord 
of  the  twdfth  house,  posited  in  the  tenth,  and  out  of  all  his 
essential  dignities :  at  the  same  time  that  Saturn  is  lord  of 
the  sixth,  located  therein,  and  both  the  significatom  are 
under  the  dominion  of  tiie  evil  geniit  vitiating  the  mind  and 
aflbotions  of  the  native.* — •  At  ttie  time  the  unhappy  native 
was  prompted  to  commit  this  barbarous  act,  the  Moon  came 
to  an  opposition  of  Mars  by  direct  direetion,  while  she  occu- 
pied the  cusp  of  the  seventh  house,  which  represents  the 
unfortunate  woman.*—' The  Sun  I  find  to  be  giver  of  lifij, 
posited  in  the  tenth  house,  the  house  of  justice  5  Mercury, 
lord  of  the  aaeeDdant,  being  ki  Gemmi,  m  cdry  iign,  and 
theMocnlftifwiieiBaa  airy  sign,  show  the  manner  of  the 


native*8  death,  that  hiwoukt  di§  mupmd^i  inik$tilrf  whIW 
the  opposition  of  ibur  planets  in  the  radix,  and  the  mundane 
quartile  of  the  Sun  and  Mars  from  the  tenth,  the  house  of 
justice,  show  the  quality  of  it— qiamety^  that  it  should  be  in 
due  course  of  law,  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman, 
and  not  by  suicide.* — '  I  brought  up  ^le  direetion  of  death 
with  great  nicety  and  precision,  and  found  he  would  be 
plunged  into  eternity  when  the  Sun  came  to  the  anaretical 
Doint  of  the  midheaven,  and  met  the  noxious  beams  of  the 
Moon  and  Mars  in  opposition,  which  thus  constituted  is  ever 
productive  of  a  violent  death.* 

We  now  give  the  ibllowing  opinion  upon  a  ease  of  a  pro- 
jected marriage,  in  which  the  lady,  suspecting  an  attach- 
ment elsewhere  on  the  part  of  her  intended  husband, 
inquires  whether  it  will  ever  take  place.  The  position  of 
the  heavens  is  supposed  to  be  laid  down  at  the  moment  of 
asking  the  question. 

'  The  Sun  is  significator  of  the  lady ;  and  Saturn,  lord  of 
the  seventh  house,  is  significator  of  tbe  gentleman.  It  must 
also  be  observed,  that  in  this,  and  idl  questions  relative  to 
matrimony.  Mars  and  the  Sun  are  the  natural  significators 
of  a  woman*s  marriage ;  and  Venus  and  the  Moon  are  those 
of  aman*s.  Now  Saturn,  the  getttleman*s  significator,  is  re- 
markably well  posited  in  the  fifth  house,  and  has  Venus 
wi^in  his  orb,  applying  to  him  by  conjunction ;  which  is  a 
very  powerful  indication  that  his  affections  are  sincere  and 
honourable,  and  that  his  mind  is  fa\\y  bent  to  the  marriage 
state.  The  Sun,  likewise,  being  in  a  sextile  aspect  with 
Mars,  the  kidy*s  significator  of  marriage,  plainly  shows  her 
inclination  to  matrimony  to  be  strongly  fixed,  and  her  afiTec- 
tibns  to  be  perfectly  sincere.* 

*  The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is,  whether  there  be  any 
fhistration  or  imMditing  aspect  between  these  significators, 
and  I  find  the  Moon  and  Venus,  the  gentleman*s  signi- 
ficators of  marriage,  are  appljring  to  a  quartile  aspect  with 
each  other.  This  is  an  eviaent  proof  that  the  marriage  is 
prolonged  by  the  interference  of  some  other  woman  of  this 
gentleman's  intimate  acquaintance,  because  the  aspect  is 
made  in  a  feminine  sign ;  hut  as  the  Moon,  in  separating 
from  Venus,  applies  to  a  perfect  trine  with  Mars,  tne  que- 
rent*s>principai  significator  of  marriage,  and  also  to  a  sextile 
of  the  sun,  her  natural  significator  m  the  figure,  it  totally 
removes  the  eril  efieefs  of  uie  malefic  aspect,  and  leaves  the 
path  firee  and  unobstructed  to  the  gates  of  Hymen.  This 
opinioQ  is  greatVjp"  strengthened  by  considering  the  mode  in 
which  their  significators  are  severally  disposed.  £hitum  dis- 
poses of  the  Sun,  who  is  ^poslted  -in  the  terms  of  Venus,  and 
Venus,  Saturn,  and  the  Moon,  are  all  disposed  of  by  the 
benevolent  planet  Jupiter,  who  is  himself  disposed  of  by 
Mars,  the  principal  significator  of  this  Ikdy*8  marriage,  and 
who  thus  triumphs  over  every  obstacle  to  the  celebration  of 
their  nuptials.  I  therefore  could  not  hesitate  in  declaring 
to  the  lady,  in  the  fhllest  and  most  satisfactory  terms,  ^at 
the  gentleman  who  courted  her  had  a  sincere  and  tender 
rega^  for  her ;  and  that,  though  some  circumstances  might 
have  happened  rather  unfevourable  to  her  wishes,  yet  she 
might  rest  perfectly  assured  that  he  was  ^e  man  allotted 
to  be  her  husband. 

'  Apparently  well  satisfied  with  these  declarations,  she 
proceeded  to  itKjuire  in  what  length  of  time  this  desirable 
circumstance  might  come  to  pass.  To  gratify  her  wishes  in 
this  particular,  I  referred  again  to  the  figure,  where  the 
Moon  wants  upwards  of  eleven  degrees  of  forming  a  peifect 
sextile  aspect  with  the  Sun,  the  lord  of  the  ascendant,  and 
the  same  to  Mafrs,  her  rigniflcator  of  marriage,  and  ^ere- 
fore,  by  converting  the  degrees  into  time  by  the  mle  hereto- 
fore given,  I  fixed  her  marriage  at  about  the  end  of  three 
months,  assuring  her  it  could  not  exceed  that  time.* 

On  looking  at  the  examples  we  have  chosen,  we  see  that 
they  refbr  to  matters  which  are  proverbiafly  under  the  con« 
trol  of  destiny ;  we  therefore  take  another,  which  has 
more  connexion  with  the  common  afHeiirs  of  lifb.  It  consists 
of  directions  for  dealing  in  the  smaller  sorts  of  cattle,  such 
as  sheep,  hogs,  &c.,  and  wfll  fhlly  explain  the  risk  of  such 
speculations. 

'If  the  lord  of  the  sixth  and  the  lord  of  the  second  are  in 
conjunction,  in  a  gbod  house  of  heaven,  the  ouerent  may  thrive 
by  them*  (t.^.  small  cattle) ;  or  if  they  be  m  seitile  or  trine, 
the  same.  The  lord  of  the  sixth,  casting  a  friendly  aspect 
to  the  part  of  Fortune,  or  being  in  good  configuration  with 
the  dispositor  thereof,  denotes  much  good  to  the  querent  by 
dealing  in  small  cattle;  but  if,  on  the  contraij^  tne  l<»d  of 
the  sixth  be  unfbrtunate,  and  in  ev3  aspect;R|th  the  lord  of 
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the  asc^dant  or  leeond,  or  east  mtlipant  rays  to  either  of 
their  cuspa,  the  querent  will  lose  by  dealing  in  small  cattle. 
If  the  lord  of  the  sixth  be  in  quartile,  or  in  opposition  to 
the  dispositor  of  the  part  of  Fortune,.or  the  Moon,  the  que- 
rent cannot  thrive  by  dealing  in  small  cattle.  The  same  if 
the  lord  of  the  sixth  be  afflicted  either  by  Satiirn,  Mars,  or 
the  Dragon's  Tail ;  or  be  found  either  retrograde,  combust, 
cadent,  or  peregrine.  The  Dragon's  Tail  and  Mars  show 
much  loss  therein  by  knaves  and  thieves,  and  ill  bargains, 
&o. ;  and  Saturn  denotes  much  damage  by  the  rot  or  mur- 
rain.* ,  , 

That  the  antient  system  of  astrology  contained  the  most 
contradictory  assertions  may  be  made  evident  in  very  few 
words.  The  position  of  the  heavens  at  the  time  of  birth 
settled  every  man*s  chaf  acter  of  body  and  mind,  the  various 
£)rtune8  he  would  meet  with,  and  his  relative  positions  with 
regard  to  friends  and  enemies.  Thus,  every  one  who  was 
bom  at  or  very  near  the  same  time  as  Alexander  the  Grreat, 
in  the  same  country,  would  have  a  right  to  expect  a  some- 
what similar  career;  and  twin  brothers  could  never  fail  to 
have  the  same  horoscope,  and  therefore  the  same  success  in 
life ;  and  though  the  subject  of  a  particular  horoseope  should 
travel  over  the  whole  world,  and  ^thereby  come  under  the 
influence  of  positions  of  the  heaveiis  which  never  could  have 
occurred  at  his  birthplace,  yet  these  would  be  always  ready 
to  tell  him  (when  properly  looked  at)  whether  the  present 
moment  was  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  any  pursuit  he 
bad  in  view.  To  Uke  a  case  that  might  have  occurred : 
suppose  two  men  had  engaged  to  throw  dice  against  each 
other  for  their  whole  fortunes,  and  that  eaeh  went  the  night 
before  to  consult  different  astrologers  in  the  same  town. 
To  them  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  tell  their  nam^s,  at 
exhibit  their  horoscopes;  the  present  position  of  the  heavens 
would  be  sufficient  for  pointing  out  a  favourable  hour,  and  if 
both  astrologers  worked  by  the  same  rules,  as  they  ought  to 
do,  they  would  both  arrive  at  the  same  result :  that  is,  the 
same  would  be  recommended  to  both  inquirers,  though  one 
of  them  must  certainly  lose. 

The  astrologers  never  made  any  allowance  for  the  preces- 
sion of  the  equinoxes.  Thus,  though  the  comtellaium 
Aries  is  now  in  the  sigpri  Taurus,  and  the  influences  of  its 
stars  ought  to  have  moved  with  them,  we  find  that  the 
asironomiccd  Aries,  or  the  first  thirty  degrees  of  the  ecliptic, 
is  used  for  the  constellation.  Under  the  circumstances,  this 
is  of  little  consequence ;  but  such  a  practice  would  be  fatal 
to  (Mironomy, 

That  observed  facts  did  stubbornly  refuse  to  fulfil  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  planets  need  hardly  be  told.  In  the  fifteenth 
centurv,  Stceffier  foretold  a  universal  deluge  which  should 
take  place  in  1524,  in  consequence  of  three  planets  being 
then  in  conjunction  in  a  watery  sign.  All  Europe  was  in 
consternation ;  and  those  who  could  find  the  means  built 
boats  in  readiness.  Voltaire  mentions  a  doctor  of  Toulouse 
who  made  an  ark  for  himself  and  his  friends.  Such  a  cir- 
cumstance shows  the  hold  which  astrology  had  upon  men's 
minds,  from  which,  had  it  been  true,  it  never  could  have 
been  forced ;  for  though  a  new  truth,  even  when  capable  of 
easy  verification,  is  mtroduced  with  difficulty,  it  is  alto- 
gether absurd  to  suppose  that  a  science,  the  correctness 
of  which  was  of  every-day  experience,  should  drop  and 
beeome  exploded,  not  for  want  of  cultivators,  but  of 
believers.  The  former  we  have,  perhaps,  even  now,  and  a 
few  of  the  latter,  though  only  among  the  most  ignorant  of 
the  community.  The  art  is,  at  present,  under  the  ban  of  the 
law,  in  order  that  designing  persons  may  have  at  least  one 
access  stopped  to  the  pockets  of  the  credulous.  By  the 
statute  of  the  first  of  James  I.  c.  12,  sorcery  of  all  species 
was  prohibited,  though  it  does  not  appeur  certain  that  this 
term  included  astrology;  but  bv  the  vagrant  act,  5  Geo. IV. 
c.  8,  sec.  4,  all  *  persons  pretending  to  ti)ll  fortunes,  or  using 
any  subtle  craft,  means,  or  device,  by  palmistry  or  other- 
wise, to  deceive  and  impose  upon  any  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects,*  are  rogues  and  vagabonds — that  is,  punishable  by 
any  magistrate,  with  three  months*  imprisonment  and  hard 
labour. 

The  history  of  judicial  astrology,  at  least  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  very  nearly  that  of  astronomy, 
since  the  latter  branch  of  the  science,  except  among  the 
Greeks,  was  mostly  cultivated  fi)r  the  sake  of  the  former. 
Hence  to  it,  as  to  alchemy,  we  owe  many  really  useful 
discoveries.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  first  lunar 
tables  which  were  constructed  on  the  Newtonian  theory 
were  intended  to  be  subservient  to  the  calcination  of  nativi- 


ties ;  there  is  no  question  that  the  naoeitity  whieh  ibm 
astrologer  lay  under,  of  being  ready,  at  any  moment^ 
to  lay  down  the  positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  pro- 
duced great  numbers  of  useful  tables  and  cAjseryatioDs  ; 
and  the  Ghreek  works  which  have  been  preserved  hj  the 
Arabs  were  valued  principally  for  the  use  to  which  their 
mathematics  could  be  turned  in  astrology.  The  origin  of 
the  science  is  beyond  the  reach  of  history,  nor  is  it  much 
worth  while  to  collect  all  that  is  known  on  this  point  It 
certainly  came  into  Europe  from  the  East,  vhere  u  is  men 
tioned  in  the  earliest  records  of  evmy  nation.  The  Chines* 
are  said  to  have  placed  it  on  the  same  footing  with  agricul- 
ture and  medicine ;  ^e  Chaldeans  cultivated  it  sedulously, 
and  the  invention  is  attributed  to  them  by  Suidas  (cited  by 
Montucia,  iv.  372).  The  Hindoos  have  long  regulated  the 
most  important  actions  of  their  lives  by  the  stars  (see  intit>- 
duction  to  the  IaUwoH);  but  Mr.Oriebrooke  has  shown 
{Hindoo  Algebra^  preface,  p.  80)  that  several  of  their  funda- 
mental terms  are  not  Sansmt,  firom  which  he  apparently 
leaves  us  to  conclude  that  he  thinks  the  science  neither 
antient  nor  indigenous  in  India.  Among  the  Egyptians,  tt 
was  of  great  antiquity ;  but  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  books 
of  Moses,  unless  mcluded  in  magic  or  sorcery,  which  is  moat 
probable.  The  books  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  allude  directly 
to  it  in  several  places,  as  also  that  of  Daniel.  During  the 
captivity,  the  Jews  appear  to  have  learnt  the  art,  and  fiom 
that  time  probably,  but  certainly  in  the  eail^r  oonturiea  of 
the  Christian  ssra,  became  much  addicted  to  it.  Several 
of  the  more  celebrated  writers  on  astrology  under  the 
caliphs  were  Jews,  as  Messahalah,  Moses  ben  Maimon, 
Solomon  larchus,  whose  almanacs  we  have  mentioned  as 
among  the  earliest  published,  and  many  others. 

In  Greece,  at  least  during  the  classical  ages,  judicial 
astrology  found  no  reception ;  nor  do  we  trace  any  marks  of 
it  even  in  the  earlier  astronomical  writers  of  that  country. 
The  system  was  little  in  harmony  with  the  alkfforical  mytho- 
logy which  prevailed  there ;  and  the  oracles  a£rded  perhaps 
sufficient  nourishment  to  the  appetite  for  the  marrellous. 
But  among  the  Romans,  astrology  was  cultivated  with 
avidity  from  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  in  spile  <xt 
several  edicts  of  the  senate.  In  the  second  century,  the 
whole  world  was  astrological,*  and  even  Ptolemy  was 
infected.  There  is  a  work  entitied  '  Tetrabibloa  *  attributed 
to  him,  which  is  entirely  devoted  to  astrology ;  and  though 
its  genuineness  bas  been  doubled  by  some,  merely  because 
it  is  astrological,  there  appears  no  sufficient  reason  to  reject 
it.    (See  Delambre,  Hist,  AmU  Ane^  iL  p.  543.) 

All  the  followers  of  Mohammed  are  and  hare  been 
astrologers.  The  predestinarian  doctrines  of  their  s>'stem 
render  the  transition  easy  and  natural ;  for,  as  we  bave 
seen,  the  science  of  astrology  ii  based  upon  the  notbn  oC 
the  necessity  of  human  actions.  The  establishment  of  the 
Moors  in  Spain,  and  the  crusades,  caused  tbe  introduction 
or  the  increased  cultivation  of  the  art  among  the  descend- 
ants of  the  barbarians  who  destroyed  the  Roman  empire ; 
probably  the  former,  for  we  have  no  distinct  traces  either 
of  astronomv  or  astrology  among  the  northern  nations, 
fiut  the  predestinarian  principle  assumed  a  modified  form, 
more  consistent  with  Uie  belief  of  the  Cathohe  chur^ 
It  was  said  that  the  stars  only  incline,  but  cannot  compel ; 
which  position,  while  it  left  Uie  will  fVee,  was  a  most  con- 
venient explanation  of  any  failure  in  the  predictions.  Tbe 
Greek  and  Roman  Christians  of  the  earlier  centuries  had 
in  many  instances  received  the  whole  of  astr6lo|ry;  in 
others  the  modified  belief  above  mentioned.  Origen,  though 
he  recognises  the  stars  as  rational  beings,  yet,  in  his  Phih 
caUat  contends  that  the  stars  neither  indine  nor  compeU 
but  only  prophesy  or  pouit  out  what  men  will  do  without 
exerting  any  influence.  He  then  gives  a  long  and  curious 
argument  against  their  compelling  power,  without  explain- 
ing how  it  does  not  hold  equally  anunst  their  predicting 
fkculty.  St  Augustin  (cited  by  Voasius)  argues  against 
astrology  altogether.  The  church,  in  iu  public  capacitY, 
condemned  the  art  in  the  first  councils  of  Brass  and 
Toledo,  and  in  the  Decretals  (cited  by  Vosaius).  Tbe  doctrine 
of  astrology  was  among  the  errors  imputed  to  the  Priscil- 
hanists.  But  many  zealous  esthetes  in  later  times  adopted 
the  same  opinions,  and  smong  them  churchmen  of  the 
highest  rank,  such  as  the  Cardinal  d*AiUy  (died  in  1425 )» 
who  calculated  the  horoscope  of  Jesus  Cluist.  The  astro- 
logy of  comets,  which  is  hardly  yet  out  of  date,  has  even 
been  recognised  by  a  Pope:  in  the  fifteenth  century  Calix- 
tus  IIL  £reotod  prayers  and  anathemas  sgainat  a  eomsC 
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which  had  either  assiRted  in  or  i»edicted  the  sueoess  of  the 
Turks  against  the  Christians. 

The  establishment  of  the  Copernican  system  was  the  death 
of  astrology;  and  that  upon  an  argument  not  one  bit 
stronger  against  it  than  preceding  systems  for  it.  When  it 
was  found  that  the  earth  was  only  one  among  other  planets, 
it  soon  came  to  be  reckoned  absurd  by  many  that  our  little 
globe  should  be  of  such  consequence  as  to  be  the  peculiar 
care  of  the  whole  system.  But  why  should  the  principle  of 
non-interference  have  been  preferred  to  that  of  the  ba)Hnce 
of  power  ?  We  have  lost  a  charming  opportunity  of  disco- 
vering what  goes  on  in  other  planets. 

The  last  of  the  astrolo^rs  was  Morin,  best  known  as  the 
opponent  of  Gassendi.  The  latter  had  in  his  youth  studied 
and  believed  in  the  art,  but  had  afterwards  renounced  and 
written  against  it.  The  former,  who  worked  for  thirty  years 
at  a  book  on  astrology,  and  was  besides  an  opponent  of  the 
motion  of  the  earth,  predicted  his  opponent's  death  repeat- 
eflly,  but  was  always  wrong.  He  also  foretold  the  death  of 
Louis  XIII.,  with  no  better  success.  '  Since  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  1 656,  the  science  has  gradually  sunk,  and  we 
believe  has  in  no  case  been  adopted  by  any  real  astro- 
nomer. 

ASTRONOMY  signifles  the  Icmfi  (f  the  9tar»,  and  is 
applied  generally  to  all  that  relates  to  the  motions  and 
theory  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  well  as  of  the  earth.  If 
we  except  general  terms,  such  as  science^  there  is  perhaps 
no  smgle  word  which  implies  so  manyand  different  em- 
ployments of  the  human  intellect.  We  shall  therefore 
confine  ourselves  here  to  a  slight  sketch  of  the  annals  of  the 
science,  and  a  few  general  considerations,  pointing  out  at 
the  same  time  the  articles  which  should  be  consulted  for 
further  details. 

The  work  of  the  astronomer  begins  in  the  observatory, 
where  means  are  provided  for  noting  the  positions  of  the 
stars.  Of  the  instruments  by  which  this  is  done,  see  the 
principle  and  details  in  the  articles  Instruments  (Astro- 
nomical), Clock.  Pendulum,  Observatory.  There 
are  two  classes  of  observations :  the  first,  of  known  bodies, 
of  which  the  places  are  so  nearly  determined  that  no  ques- 
tion remains  except  about  quantities  less  than  a  second  of 
time,  or  its  corresponding  quantity,  fifteen  seconds  of  space 
[see  Angle];  and  for  Ais  class  the  consideration  what 
phenomena  shall  be  observed  is  made  to  rest  entirely  upon 
the  insiroments,  those  > phenomena  being^  prefeired,  for 
the  observation  of  which  the  steadiest  instruments  can  be 
made.  These  move  only  in  the  meridian,  and  the  star  is 
waited  for.  The  second  class  of  observations,  such  as 
those  of  comets,  doable  stars,  and  all  mere  appearances, 
which  require  an .  instrument  that  can  be  pointed  to  any 
part  of  the  heavens^  or  can  be  made  to  follow  a  star,  is 
performed  by  telescopes,  which  are  made  to  revolve  with 
the  heavens.    [See  EQUiuroRiAL.] 

The  second  division  of  astronomical  labour  is  the  depart- 
ment of  the  mathematician  only.  The  observations  as  they 
come  from  the  instruments  are  subject  to  all  the  errors  of 
the  latter ;  and  no  perfect  instruments  can  be  constructed. 
The  best  circle  that  can  be  made  is  slightly  oval ;  the  best 
pivot  that  oan  be  turned  will  not  be  truly  cylindrical.  The 
question  now  comes,  in  what  manner  to  compare  different 
species  or  sets  of  observations,  so  that  the  discordances 
themselves  shall  point  out  the  quantity  ^d  quality  of  the 
instrumental  errors ;  and  how  from  thence  to  derive  the 
corrections  necessary  for  future  observations.  Also,  how 
to  choose  the  time  and  manner  of  observation,  so  that  any 
particular  error,  whether  of  instruments  or  .theory,  shall  be 
least,  if  the  observer  be  desirous  of  avoiding  it,  or  greatest, 
if  he  wish  to  detect  and  measure  it.  Every-day  experience 
shows  that  there  is  no  better  test  of  the  progress  of  observa- 
tion than  the  discovery  of  new  instrumental  errors,  provided 
only  the  quantities  in  question  become  less  and  less.  The 
angular  error  which  now  sets  an  observer  to  work  to  correct 
his  result  is  less  than  the  six-hundredth  part  of  that  v.hich 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  annoy  Ptolemy  orHipparchus. 
And  in  speaking  of  an  instrument,  we  may  consider  the 
observer  himself  as  a  most  material  part,  on  the  combined 
power  of  whose  eye,  ear,  and  judgment,  the  correctness  of 
the  observation  depends.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that, 
even  under  precisely  the  same  circumstances,  two  obtervers 
should  note  the  same  phenomenon  so  as  to  agree  within  a 
small  fraction  of  a.  second;  and  recent  experiments  on  phe- 
nomena noted  with  bovh  the  eye  and  hand,  have  demon- 
strated the  existence  of  small  differences  between  different 


observers,  attributable  only  to  their  different  nabits  of  per* 
ception  or  physical  constitution.  On  this  point  see  Equa- 
tion (Personal). 

When  observations  have  been,  as  nearly  as  possible,  freed 
from  instrumental  errors,  the  next  step  would  be,  if  we 
could  imagine  a  system  of  astronomy  only  in  its  infancy, 
with  instruments  as  near  perfection  as  our  own,  to  deduire, 
by  combination  of  mathematical  reasoning  and  calculation, 
the  real  places  of  the  stars  for  some  one  moment,  and  the 
magnitudes  and  laws  of  the  various  motions  to  which 
they  are  subject,  whether  periodical  or  permanent,  and 
whether  arising  out  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  or  out  of  a 
proper  motion  of  the  stars  themselves ;  and  fpr  the  solar 
system,  to  determine  the  relative  motions  and  positions  of 
the  planets  and  their  satellites,  which  can  only  be  done  by 
the  previous  measurement  of  the  earth  and  subsequent  com- 
parison of  the  results  of  one  observatory  with  those  of  an- 
other. But  these  primitive  determinations  have  always  been 
in  progress  with  the  instruments,  and  results  have  increased 
in  accuracy  with  the  power  of  obser\ing ;  so  that  instead  of 
working  afresh  for  tne  determination  of  elements,  as  they 
are  called,  almost  the  whole  of  modern  astronomy  is  a  pro- 
cess of  correction  of  those  which  have  been  previously 
obtained.  This  greatly  facilitates  operations :  for  the  rea- 
son of  which  see  I>iFFsRBNTiAL  Calculus,  Approxima- 
tion. The  measurement  of  the  earth  itself,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  its  figure,  which  is  the  basis  of  planetary 
astronomy,  so  &r  as  ascertaining  the  actual  dimensions  of 
our  system  is  concerned,  will  be  treated  as  a  separate  science 
under  the  name  of  Geodesy,  though  it  is  a  constituent 
part  of  astronomy,  both  as  to  the  methods  by  which  it  is 
carried  on,  and  the  objects  for  which  it  is  undertaken. 

The  third  department  of  astronomy,  being  that  which  re- 
quires ^e  most  extended  knowledge  of  mathematics,  and 
the  highest  exercise  of  thought,  is  that  which  goes  under 
the  name  oipkytical  astronSmj/,  and  consists  in  the  combi- 
nation of  the  various  phenomena  as  actually  observed,  in 
otder  to  find  out  what  are  their  physical  causes,  and  ac^* 
cording  to  what  laws  those  causes  act.  It  is  evident,  that 
without  some  success  in  this -branch  of  the  science,  there 
can  be  no  power  of  prediction,  except  what  arises  from  the 
preemption  that  preceding  phenomena  have  run  their 
whole  possible  reiind,  so  that  nothing  oan  happen  except  a 
repetition  of  what  hat  happened.  To  a  rough  view  this 
seems  to  be  the  case,  and  is  so  in  a  great  measure ;  but  to 
the  instruments  of  an  observatory  there  appears  no  such 
complete  periodicity.  To  this  head  we  should  refer  such 
questions  as  those  of  refraction,  abbHration,  and  gravi- 
tation. The  term  physical  astronomy  is  usually  applied  to 
investigations  connected  with  the  latter  only;  but  both  ety- 
mology and  analogy  warrant  its  extension  to  the  former. 
Under  this,  also,  we  must  place  all  questions  connected 
with  the  physical  constitution  of  the  various  planets,  so  far 
as  that  can  become  known.  Of  the  great  increase  which 
the  predicting  power  of  astronomy  has  received  since  Newton 
deduced  the  motions  of  our  system  from  the  simple  law  of 
attraction,  there  is  no  need  to  speak ;  but  we  shall  notice 
one  peculiar  use  of  that  principle,  by  which  the  results  of 
observation  are  anticipated,  and  the  first  and  second  of  our 
divisions  of  astronomy  advanced,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
experimenium  crude  of  the  truth  of  the  principle  is  fur- 
nished. There  are  many  small  inequalities  of  the  solar 
system,  which,  though  not  likely  to  show  themselves,  mixed 
up  as  they  are  with  so  many  others,  are  yet  certain  to  be 
found,  if  looked  for  at  the  time  when  their  effects  are  most 
sensible.  The  results  of  theory  point  out  that  a  certain  in- 
equality, whose  law  and  approximate  magnitude  it  gives, 
should  be  found  in  the  motion  of  a  certain  body,  if  the 
Newtonian  principle  be  .correct  On  being  lotted  for  in 
the  manner  which  the  nature  of  the  inequality  itself  shows 
to  be  most  advantageous,  it  is  found  accordingly,  and  its 
exact  magnitude,  as  ascertained  by  observation,  is  often  of 
use  in  correcting  that  obtained  firom  theory.  For  example, 
had  it  not  been  for  methods  of  this  kind,  our  knowledge 
of  the  motions  of  Jupiter  s  satellites,  which  is  yet  &r 
from  mature,  woukl  have  been  in  a  state  >of  the  merest 
infancv. 

If  the  theory  had  arrived  at  a  decree  of  completeness, 
towards  which  it  has  been  and  is  n4>idly  tending,  nothing 
more  would  be  necessary  ibr  the  determination  of  the. 
motions  of  the  solar  system  than  the  knowledge  of  the 
actual  positions,  velocities,  and  directions  of  the  velocities  of 
the  bodies  composing  it,  at  some  one  moment,  or  of  any 
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delates  that  a  Beries  of  eclipses  proserved  at  Babylon  was 
transmitted  by  Alexander  to  Anstotle,  and  contained  tlie 
observations  of  1 903  years  preceding  the  conquest  of  Babylon 
by  the  Macedonians.  But  Ptolemy  ^ves  only  a  few  of 
them,  the  earliest  of  these  not  reaching  higher  than  b.c.  720. 
fhey  are  of  the  roughest  kind,  the  times  being  given  only 
in  hours,  and  the  tMirt  of  the  diameter  eclipsed  within  a 
quarter ;  but  nevertheless  they  are  the  earliest  trustwortiiy 
observations  we  possess,  and  led,  in  the  hands  of  Halley,  to 
the  discovery  of  the  acceleration  of  the  moon*s  mean  mo- 
tion. We  find  also  among  the  Chaldeans  the  use  of  the 
clepsydra  as  a  clock,  of  ther  gnomon  as  an  instrument  for 
measuring  solstices,  and  of  the  hemispherical  dial  called  by 
the  Greeks  aKcupti,  for  ascertaining  the  positions  of  the  sun. 
By  the  clepsydra  they  were  enabled  to  divide  the  ecliptic 
nearly  into  twelve  equal  parts,  and  are  thus  said  to  have 
invented  the  zodiac.    [See  Berosus,  Chaldea.] 

The  Egyptians  have  left  us  no  observations,  and  few 
astronomical  relics  the  meaning  of  which  can  be  made  very 
clear,  though  it  is  probable  that  they  were  the  first  in- 
structors of  the  Greeks.  Their  year  was  of  365  days :  for 
their  method  of  correcting  it,  see  Sothiac  Period.  They 
observed  eclipses,  but  none  have  come  to  us ;  they  foretold 
comets,  according  to  Diodorus;  but  as  this  author  also 
mentions  at  the  same  time  that  they  foretold  fUture  events, 
it  becomes  doubtful  whether  we  are  to  understand  that  their 
predictions  were  'successful.  The  idea  attributed  to  them 
that  Mercury  and  Venus  moved  round  the  sun  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy ;  whose  silence  on  this  and  many  other 
points,  writing  as  he  did  in  Egypt,  is  remarkable,  unless  it  be 
admitted  at  once  as  a  proof  of  exaggeration  in  the  preceding 
accounts.  The  correct  manner  in  which  some  of  the  pyra- 
mids are  said  to  be  placed  north  and  south  has  always 
been  quoted  as  a  ground  of  suspicion,  that  these  buildings 
had  some  astronomical  use.  The  zodiac  has  also  been 
attributed  to  the  Egyptians.  [See  Denderah,  Zodiac 
OK.]  The  only  attempt  at  a  measure  which  we  have 
remaining  is  one  of  the  diameter  of  the  sun,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  is  obscure ;  but  if  what  Delambre  mentions 
(without  citing  his  authority)  be  true,  that  they  measured 
time  by  the  distance  run  by  a  horse,  as  well  as  by  the 
clepsydra,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  Ptolemy  found  no 
assistance  from  their  antient  observations.  The  story  of 
Thales  teaching  the  Egyptians  how  to  find  the  height  of 
the  pyramids  by  the  shsdow,  and  that  in  Herodotus,  of  his 
being  told  by  them  that  the  sun  had  twice  risen  in  the 
west,  are,  so  far  as  their  credit  goes,  confirmations  of  the 
opinion  generally  formed  of  Egyptian  astronomy.  [See 
Manktho,  Eoypt.] 

With  regard  to  the  astronomy  of  the  Greeks  previouslyto 
the  earliest  extant  works,  there  is  little  to  be  said.  The 
Ionian  school,  founded  by  Thales  B.C.  600,  followed  in 
succession  by  Anaximander,  Anaximones,  and  Anaxagoras 
[see  all  these  names],  added  little  or  nothing  to  practical 
astronomy.  If  Thales  announced  the  eclipse  of  B.C.  610 
[see  ALYATTBs],it  was  the  year  only  ;  and  the  opinion  of 
the  earth's  motion,  attributed  to  Anaximander  (whom  sec),r 
rests  on  slender  foundation.  The  school  of  Croton,  founded 
by  Pythagoras  (whom  see)  about  b.c.  500,  and  sustained 
by  Philolaus,  produced  no  observers,  though  it  certainly 
adopted  the  opinion  of  the  earth*s  motion.  Meton,  b.c.  432, 
introduced  the  cycle  of  nineteen  years ;  Calippus,  b.c.  330, 
introduced  the  improvement  on  tlie  former  known  by  his 
name.  Eudoxus  of  Cnidos,  b.c.  370,  brought  into  Greece, 
according  to  Pliny,  the  year  of  365|  days,  and  wrote  some 
works,  one  of  which  exists  in  the  poetical  version  of  Aratus. 
Tiraochares  and  Aristyllus,  B.C.  300  (?)  made  the  observa- 
tions which  afterwards  enabled  Hipparchus  to  discover  the 
precession.  Py  theas,  about  the  time  of  Alexander,  measured 
the  latitude  of  Marseilles  with  tolerable  accuracy.  The 
work  of  Aristotle  on  astronomy  is  lost ;  and  what  is  still 
more  to  be  regretted,  that  of  his  disciple  Eudemus  on  the 
history  of  astronomy.  The  poem  on  the  Sphere  attributed 
to  Erapedocles,  B.C.  450,  is  probably  much  more  modem. 

We  now  come  to  the  period  of  history,  and  of  the  Alex- 
andrian school.  This  article  being  for  reference  only,  we 
shall  condense  as  much  as  possible  tho  principsd  discoveries 
of  the  succeeding  astronomers,  in  order  of  time.  This  could 
not  be  done  in  the  chain  of  surmises  mixed  with  history 
which  we  have  just  finished,  since  it  is  important  to  avoid 
confounding  what  is  known  with  what  is  only  supposed. 
For  ftirther  information  xefer  to  the  name  at  the  beginning 
of  each  paragraph* 


AtUolycM,  B.C.  300.  His  books  are  the  earliest  whiclv 
are  extant  in  the  Greek  langua^  on  astronomy.  They  are 
two — 1.  On  the  sphere  in  motion.  2.  On  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  stars.  He  appears  to  have  considered  the 
year  as  exactly  365  days. 

EueHd  of  Alexandria,  B.C.  300.  The  Elements  of  Euclid 
show  that  the  Oreeks  of  his  time  had  no  trigonometry. 
There  is  another  work  attributed  to  him,  entitled  Phenomena^ 
which  is  no  more  than  a  treatise  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
sphere. 

Arahis  of  Cilicia,  B.C.  281,  has  left  an  astronomical 
poem,  chiefly  taken  from  Eudoxus,  and  valuable  on  account 
of  the  commentary  of  Hipparchus. 

Aristarchus  of  Samos,  b.c.  280.  His  work  on  the  mag- 
nitudes and  distances  of  the  sun  and  moon  is  the  first  attempt 
to  measure  the  relative  distances  of  these  two  bodies,  by 
observing  their  angular  distance  at  the  time  of  half  moon. 
To  him  also  is  attributed  the  opinion  that  the  earth  revolves 
round  the  sun. 

Manetho  the  Egyptian,  B.C.  260.  His  history  is  lost, 
but  a  poem  attnbutea  to  him  remains.  It  is  a  description 
of  the  heavens,  filled  with  astrology,  and  containing  no  ob- 
servations. 

Eratosthenes  of  Cvrene,  B.C.  240,  is  said  to  have  observed 
with  some  celebrated  astrolabes  which  he  erected  at  Alex- 
andria, which  remained  standing  till  the  time  of  Ptolemy. 
Various  works  are  attributed  to  him,  ibr  which  see  his  life. 
He  observed  (either  with  a  gnomon  or  with  a  meridian  circle) 
[see  Astrolabe]  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the  lati- 
tude of  Alexandria ;  and  iVom  the  latter,  and  the  fhct  that 
at  Syene  the  sun  was  vertical  at  the  summer  solstice,  he 
deduced  an  approximation  to  the  earth's  magrnitude.  His 
approximation  makes  a  degree  to  be  700  stadia.  A  cata- 
logue of  stars  attributed  to  him  (the  oldest  extant)  is  probably 
spurious,  but  shows  that,  in  and  about  his  time,  the  method 
of  referring  stars  to  their  latitudes  and  longitudes  was  not 
practised.  His  value  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic— 1 1 
parts  out  of  166  of  the  whole  circumference— was  adopted 
by  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy. 

Archimedes  of  Syracuse  died  b.c.  212.  He  observed  sol- 
stices, and  attempted  to  measure  the  sun*s  diameter.  His 
writings  show  that  trigonometry  was  as  yet  unknown. 

Hipparchus  (of  Bithynia?),  B.C.  160-125,  the  greatest  of 
all  the  Greeks  in  astronomy.  In  his  youth  he  wrote  a  com- 
mentary Qn  Aratus.  [See  Aratus.j  He  discovered  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes,  by  conoparing  his  own  observa- 
tions with  those  of  Aristyllus  and  Timochares,  or  others  of 
his  predecessors.  He  was  the  first  who  employed  processes 
analogous  to  those  of  pl^ne  and  spherical  trigonometry,  for 
which  he  constructed  a  table  of  chords.  He  first  used  right 
ascensions  and  declinations,  which  he  afterwards  abandoned 
in  favour  of  latitudes  and  longitudes.  He  suggested  the 
method  of  referring  terrestrial  positions  to  latitude  and  lon- 
gitude, and  was  probably  the  inventor  of  the  stereographio 
projection.  He  determined  the  mean  motion  of  the  sun 
and  of  its  apogee,  the  inequality  of  the  sun's  motion,  and 
the  length  oi  the  year,  to  greater  exactness  than  his  prede* 
cessors.  He  found  the  mean  motion  of  the  moon,  of  her 
nodes,  and  of  her  apogee ;  her  parallax,  excentricity,  tho 
equation  of  her  centre,  and  incUnation  of  her  orbit  His 
observations  also  led  him  to  suspect  another  inequality  in 
the  moon's  motion,  which  Ptolemy  afterwards  discovered  (the 
evection).  He  calculated  eclipses,  and  used  the  results  in  the 
improvement  of  the  Elements.  He  made  one  of  the  first  steps 
towards  a  correct  representation  of  phenomena,  by  supposing 
the  sun  to  move  round  the  earth  in  a  circle,  the  earth  not 
being  at  the  centre.  His  catalogue  of  the  longitudes  and 
latitudes  of  1081  stars  was  the  first  at  all  worthy  of  the 
name.  If  Hipparchus  had  possessed  the  nendulum  and  the 
telescope,  fifty  years  might  have  enabled  his  successors  to 
place  astronomy  in  the  state  in  which  it  stood  at  the  birth  of 
Newton.  Considering  his  means,  his  observations  are 
perhaps  uneaualled. 

After  &e  death  of  Hipparchus  there  is  no  astronomer  of 
eminence  till  Ptdemy.    Between  them  we  have 

Hypsicles  of  Alexandria,  b.c.  146,  wrote  the  14th  and 
15th  books  of  the  Elements  qf  Euclid,  which  contain  some 
astronomical  propositions. 

Geminus  (of  Rhodes  ?)  b.c.  70,  wrote  an  introduction  to 
the  heavenly  phenomena,  containing  no  new  discovery.  It 
would  seem  ne  was  not  an  observer. 

Posidonms  about  the  same  time  attempted  to  verify  the 
measure  of  the  «arth  of  Eratosthenes.    His  writings  are  all 
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lost,  but  manyof  bis  opimons  are  preserved  in  Cleomedes 
and  Strabo.  He  remarked  (though  probably  be  was  not 
the  first  who  did  so)  the  connexion  of  high  water  with  the 
southing  of  the  moon. 

Theodosius  of  Bithynia,  b.c.  50,  left  a  work  on  spherical 
geometry,  another  on  climates,  and  a  third  on  the  phenomena 
of  day  and  night. 

Sosigenes  of  Alexandria,  B.C.  50,  corrected  the  calendar 
under  Julius  Ceesar. 

Hyginus  left  an  astronomical  description  of  the  heavens. 

Mamlius^  a  Roman,  a.d.  10,  vnrote  an  astronomical  and 
astrological  poem. 

Seneca,  a.d.  50.  His  book  on  natural  philosophy  con- 
tains many  pieces  of  information  on  astronomical  history, 
but  is  principally  remarkable  for  his  bold  opinions  on  the 
nature  of  comets.  These  he  declares  to  be  planets,  whose 
laws  he  predicted  would  one  day  be  calculated,  and  that 
posterity  would  wonder  how  things  so  simple  could  have  so 
long  escaped  notice. 

Mendaw,  a-d.  80,  has  left  three  books  of  spherical  tri- 
gonometry. 

Theon  of  Smyrna,  a.d.  117?  wrote  on  astronomy,  and 
made  a  collection  of  astronomical  works.  His  observations 
are  cited  by  Ptolemy. 

Clmmedes  wrote  on  astronomy.  He  certainly  lived  after 
Posidonius,  but  whether  before  or  after  Ptolemy  is  un- 
certain. He  is  usually  considered  as  having  lived  under 
Augustus  Cosar. 

We  must  suppose  that  there  were  many  real  observers 
between  the  epochs  of  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy ;  but  from 
the  loss  of  even  their  names,  and  the  silence  of  Ptolemy 
himself,  it  is  dear  that  no  discovery  of  any  importance  was 
made. 

Ptolemy  of  Alexandria,  a.d.  130—1 50.  We  must  briefly 
mention  his  works,  his  system,  and  his  discoveries.  The 
ftaBtifiaTuni  trvvra^ig,  or  mathematical  collection,  afterwards 
called  fuydhi  ffvvra^iQ,  and,  by  the  Arabs,  the  Almagest 
[see  Almaobst,  Syntaxis],  is  the  work  from  which  we 
derive  moat  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Greek  astronomy.  We 
find  there  a  full  account  of  the  observations  and  discoveries 
of  Hipparchus ;  those  of  Ptolemy  himself ;  the  rea.sons  and 
elements  of  his  system;  various  mechanical  arguments 
against  the  motion  of  the  earth,  which  show  that  the  first 
principles  of  dynamics  were  utterly  unknown ;  a  description 
of  the  heavens  and  the  milky  way,  and  a  catalogue  of  stars, 
which  we  may  be  nearly  certain  was  that  of  Hipparchus, 
reduced  to  his  own  time  by  an  assumed  value  for  the 
precession,  but  which  has  been  asserted  to  have  been  cor- 
rected by  new  observations;  a  theory  of  the  planetary 
motions;  the  length  of  the  year;  the  instruments  he 
employed,  &c. 

The  Ptolemaic  system  [for  more  detail  of  which  see 
Ptolbmaic  Systbm]  was  an  attempt  to  represent  the  mo- 
tions of  the  planets  by  supposing  them  to  move  uniformly 
in  circles,  the  centres  of  which  circles  themselves  moved 
uniformly  in  circles  round  the  earth.  The  angular  motions 
of  the  planets,  as  then  known,  were  sufficiently  well  repre- 
sented by  this  system ;  not  so  their  changes  of  distance 
from  the  earth,  as  seen  in  their  apparent  diameters.  This 
was  the  universal  system  of  after-times  till  Copernicus. 

The  principal  discovery  of  Ptolemy  b  that  of  the  lunar 
BVKCTioN  (which  see),  an  inequality  such  as  would  be  caused 
by  an  alternate  increase  and  diminution  of  the  excentricity  of 
the  moon's  orbit  He  also  discovered  the  refraction  (which 
see),  and  made  some  tolerably  correct  experiments  to  deter- 
mine its  law.  He  explained  the  apparent  enlargement  of 
the  discs  of  tho  sun  and  moon  when  near  the  horizon.  He 
extended  the  projection  of  the  sphere  of  Hipparchus.  He 
entered  into  the  investigation  of  every  point  which  Hip- 
parchus had  touched ;  in  some  instances  finding  more  cor- 
rect values ;  in  others,  altering  without  amending.  He  was 
not  an  astronomer  only,  but  wrote  on  geograpny,  music, 
chronology,  mechanics,  and,  unfortunately,  on  astrology. 
[See  Ptolemy.] 

With  Ptolemy  the  originality  of  the  Greek  school  ends. 
We  must  onme  to  the  Arabs  before  we  find  anything  worth 
particular  notice. 

Sextut  Empiricue,  a.d.  173,  described  and  wrote  agiunst 
the  Chaldean  astrology. 

Censorinus,  a.d.  238,  wrote  an  astrological  work  on  the 
day  of  nativity,  containing  historical  information  with  regard 
to  astronomy. 

JuHu9  Firmicus  Matemtts,  a«d.  370»  wrote  on  astronomy. 


Pappus  of  Alexandria,  aj>.  383.    Hit  oommentBAj  on 

Ptolemy  is  nearly  all  lost 

Theon  of  Alexandria,  a.d.  385,  the  most  celebrated 
commentator  on  Ptolemy.  He  was  a  good  mathematician, 
but  no  great  astronomer.  He  has  however  left  tome  tables^ 
and  a  method  of  constructing  almanacs. 

Hypatia  (his  daughter),  murdered  a.d.  415,  the  ftnt 
female  on  record  celebrated  for  her  scientific  talents.  She 
wrote  one  book  of  her  father  s  commentary,  and  con&trucCed 
some  tables. 

Martianus  Capella^  a.d.  470,  in  his  Satyricon,  has  some 
astronomical  notions,  among  which  is  the  following:  that 
Mercury  and  Venus  move  round  the  sun.  Cicero  and 
Macrobius  give  the  same  idea ;  but  the  passage  of  Marti- 
anus is  remarkable  as  being  reported  to  have  turned  the 
attention  of  Copernicus  to  the  system  which  bears  his  name. 

TMus  of  Athens,  a.d.  500,  has  left  six  observations  of 
lunar  occultations  and  solstices :  the  only  ohservations  re- 
corded  between  Ptolemy  and  the  Arabs, 

SimpUdus,  a.d.  546,  has  left  a  commentary  on,  and  de- 
scription of,  the  astronomical  work  of  Aristotle,  which  we 
have  mentioned  as  lost 

Proclus  Diadochus  (not  the  commentator  of  Euclid),  a.d. 
550,  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  astrology  of  Aristotle,  and 
a  description  of  astronomical  phenomena. 

Isidore,  archbishop  of  Hispalis  (Seville),  a.d.  636,  wrote 
a  theological  work  on  astronomy. 

Bede,  a.d.  720,  and  Barlaam  the  monk,  a.d.  1330,  are 
attached  to  the  preceding  by  Delambre.  Both  wrote  astro- 
nomical works  of  little  d^tinct  merit  The  last  Greek  writer 
on  astronomy,  of  the  least  note,  is  Michel  Psellus,  a.d.  1050. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  excepting  Ihs  own  commentators, 
few  of  the  authors  immediately  preceding  ever  quote  Ptolemy. 
Had  it  not  been  ibr  the  Arabs,  the  writings  of  the  latter 
must  have  been  lost. 

The  Alexandrian  school  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens 
under  Omar,  a.d.  640 ;  and  the  rise  of  astronomy  amone 
the  eastern  Saracens  dates  from  the  building  of  Bagdad 
by  the  caliph  Al  Mansur,  in  the  year  762.  In  the  reign  of 
this  prince,  translations  of  the  Greek  writers  were  beifun  ; 
and  with  nearly  the  same  instruments,  and  the  same  theory, 
as  Ptolemy,  a  career  of  iuur  centuries  of  oU$ervation  com- 
menced, during  which  many  astronomical  elements,  and,  in 
particular,  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliplic,  and  the  precensbn 
of  the  equinoxes,  were  more  accurately  determined. 

In  the  reign  of  Al  Mamun,  son  of  Harun  al  Rashid,  him- 
self a  diligent  observer,  great  encouragement  was  given  to 
astronomy.  A  degree  of  the  meridian  was  measured,  hut 
with  what  accuracy  cannot  be  known,  from  our  ignorance  of 
the  measure  employed. 

Albategmus,  or  Al-hatam,  a.d.  880,  discovered  the  mc^n 
of  the  solar  apogee,  corrected  the  value  of  the  precession, 
the  solar  excentricity,  and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic; 
and  published  tables.  He  is  the  first  who  made  use  of 
sines  (instead  of  chords)  and  versed  sines.  He  found  the 
length  of  the  year  more  accurately.  He  is,  beyond  all  duubt, 
the  only  distinguished  observer  of  whom  we  know  an)  thing 
between  Hipparchus  and  Tycho  Brah^. 

Alfraganwt,  or  Al-Fergani,  and  Thabet  ben  Korrah,  both 
about  A.D.  950.  The  first  has  left  a  work  on  astronomy ;  the 
second  is  principally  remarkable  by  his  having  revived  an  old 
notion  of  the  Greeks  (not  mentioned  by  PuAemy,  but  bv 
Theon)  of  a  variation  in  the  position  of  the  ecliplic,  which 
has  been  called  a  trepidation.  (See  Hist.  Ast.,  Ubrary  qf 
Useful  Knowledge,  p.  33.) 

Ebn  Tunis,  and  Abul-Wefa,  about  a.d.  1000.  The 
former,  an  Egyptian,  an  observer  and  mathematician  of 
great  merit,  has  left  a  work  containing  tables  and  observa- 
tions. He  first  noted  the  time  of  the  beginning  and  end 
of  an  eclipse  by  taking  the  altitude  of  a  star.  His  work 
shows  an  increasing  knowledge  of  trigonometry.  He  was 
the  first  who  employed  subsidiary  angles.  Abul-Wefa 
first  formally  used  tangents,  cotangents,  and  secants,  wbicb 
Albategnius  had  overlooked.  He  gave  tables  of  tangenU 
and  cotangents. 

Alphetragius  of  Morocco,  a.d.  1050,  attempted  a  new  ex- 
planation of  the  planetary  motions,  not  worthy  of  further 
notice. 

Arsachel,^  Spanish  Moor,  a.d.  1080,  has  left  some  tables 
[see  ToLKDO,  Tables  of]  of  indifferent  accuracy.  His  con- 
temporary, Alhazen,  vrrote  on  refraction.  Geber,  also  s 
Spaniard,  (about  a.d.  1080?)  made  some  improvements  in 
spherical  trigonometry,   HeintA-oducedUi^useof  tbec 
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Abul  Hassan^  about  XJ).  1200,  bu  left  a  catalogiM  of 
•tars,  and  some  impnn'ements  in  dialling. 

We  have  Persian  tables  (of  the  eleventh  centory?)  trans- 
lated by  Greorge  Chrysococca,  a  Greek  physician,  in  the  four- 
teenth century;  but  the  best  known  are  those  of  Nasir- 
eddin,  published  a.d.  1270,  under  the  protection  of  Hulagu, 
grandson  of  Jenghis  Khan,  and  conqueror  of  Persia.  The 
Persians  have  a  method  of  intercalating  their  solar  years, 
which,  though  complicated,  is  of  surprising  accuracy,  but 
when  they  first  began  to  employ  it  is  unknown.  [See  Ca- 
lendar.] 

Ulug  Begt  grandson  of  Timur,  A.D.  1433.  This  prince 
made  a  large  number  of  observations  at  Samarcand.  His 
catalogue  of  stars  of  the  date  above-mentioned,  was,  in  its 
day,  the  most  correct  ever  published.  He  also  gave  tables 
of  geographical  latitudes  and  longitudes.  The  Emperor 
Akbar  (sixth  from  Timur,  died  1606)  also  encouraged 
astronomy,  and  caused  many  Hindoo  works  to  be  translated 
into  Persian. 

In  China,  Cocheou-King,  a.d.  1280,  patronised  by  Kublai, 
brother  of  Hulagu,  and  fifth  successor  of  Jenghis  Khan 
in  the  partial  conquest  which  that  prince  made  of  China, 
made  a  great  number  of  good  observations.  He  introduced 
spherical  trigonometiy,  and  rejected  the  antient  chronology. 

Since  the  fifteenth  century,  astronomy  has  declined 
throughout  the  East.  The  Chinese  received  many  methods 
from  Uie  Jesuits,  but  to  little  purpose.  Among  the  Hindoos, 
there  are  very  few  who  can  understand  the  antient  writings. 
The  Turks  and  Persians  have  little  besides  asthHogy.  We 
now  proceed  with  the  chun  of  European  astronomy. 

Astronomy  was  introduced  again  into  Europe  bv  means 
of  the  Greek  writers,  mostly  through  translations  from  the 
Arabic.  The  first  translation  of  Uie  Almagest  was  made 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.,  about 
▲.D.  1230. 

Sacrobotco  (an  Englishman.named  Holytoood),  a.d.  1220, 
wrote  a  work  on  the  sphere  taken  from  Ptolemy,  &c.  It 
continued  for  a  long  time  in  great  repute.  He  also  wrote  on 
the  Calendar.  About  the  same  time,  Jordanua  wrote  a 
curious  work  on  the  Planisphere. 

AloJtMo  X.,  king  of  Castile,  a.d.  1262«  with  the  assistance 
of  Arabs  and  Jews,  formed  the  first  European  tables.  They 
differ  Utile  from  those  of  Ptolemy.   [See  Alonsinb  Tab  lbs.] 

Roger  Bacon,  a.d.  1255,  wrote  on  the  phenomena  of  astro- 
nomy. (For  writers  of  this  period,  not  worth  naming,  see 
Delambre,  Hi»t.  AsL  Moy,  pp.  258,  444.) 

The  Cardinal  Cusa^  a.d.  1440,  wrote  on  the  correction  of 
the  Calendar.  He  is  said  to  have  maintained  the  motion  of 
the  earth. 

Qeorge  Purhach,  a.d.  1460,  extended  trigonometrical 
tables,  and  published  a  theory  of  the  planets  based  on  that 
of  Ptolemy. 

John  Miiller,  called  Begiomontanus,  (died  a.d.  1476,) 
made  an  abridgment  of  the  Almagest,  published  more  ex- 
tensive trigonometrical  tables,  extended  various  parts  of 
trigonometry,  and  was  an  observer,  though  not,  in  this 
respect,  superior  to  some  of  the  AralM.  His  almanacs  were 
the  first  which  were  worthy  of  the  name,  and  were  in  great 
repute. 

The  two  last-mentioned  writers  deserve  some  special 
notice,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  made  any  direct 
advances  either  in  theory  or  observation.  Their  writings, 
and  the  facilities  afforded  by  their  tables,  undoubtedly  did 
much  to  promote  a  taste  for  astronomy. 

George  of  Treifizond,  called  Trapeztmtitu,  who  died  a.d. 
1486,  fii'st  translated  the  Almagest  yro^n  the  Greek  into 
Latin. 

Bianchim,  Aa>.  1495,  published  tables  similar  to  those  of 
Alonso. 

Wdltherus,  died  a.d.  If 04,  a  nupil  of  Regiomontanus, 
made  numerous  observations,  which  were  often  reprinted. 

The  following  names  are  inserted  that  the  reader  may 
know  to  what  names  to  refer  for  the  astronomy  of  the  time 
immediately  preceding  the  promulgation  of  the  system  of 
Copernicus.  Except  m  this  point  of  view,  there  is  but  little 
interest  attached  to  their  labours : — 

RicciuMt  A.D.  1521 ,  wrote  a  work  on  astronomy,  containing 
much  historical  discussion. 

Werner  {died  a.d.  1528)  gave  a  more  correct  value  of  the 
precession. 

Stoffler  (died  about  a.d.  1531)  published  almanacs  for 
fifty  years ;  wrote  on  the  astrolabe,  &c 

Muneter  (died  aj>.  1552)  wrote  on  ckwks  and  dials. 


BraeoiUmui  (died  a.d.  1543)  wrote  on  tbo  hotTonlj  mo. 
tions. 

In  1528,  Femelf  who  died  in  1558,  gave  a  very  correct 
measure  of  a  degree  of  the  meridian,  from  such  insufficient 
observations,  that,  as  Delambre  remarks,  the  correctness 
must  have  been  accidentaL 

Copermcue,  born  1473,  died  1543.  Applied  himself  to 
astronomy  from  a.d.  1500.  In  1530,  he  had  finished  his 
tables  of  the  planets,  and  his  work  On  the  Revotuivms  qf 
the  Heavenly  Bodies^  containing  an  explanation  of  the  Co- 
PBRNiCAN  SYSTEM,  which,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say^ 
was  a  revival  of  the  opinions  of  the  Pythagorean  school  on 
the  motion  of  the  eartn.  It  was  published  in  1 543,  and  its 
author  died  immediately  afterwards.  Copernicus  improved 
the  lunar  tables,  and  gave,  to  a  considerable  extent,  an  ex- 

C nation  of  celestial  phenomena  upon  his  own  sj^stem.  Hit 
k  is  a  mixture  of  his  own  original  and  sagacious  notions 
and  of  the  old  philosophy ;  and  he  was  far  from  beinff  able 
to  answer  the  mechanical  objections  of  his  time.  What 
might  have  struck  so  bold  a  thinker,  had  he  lived  to  fiu^ 
opposition,  cannot  be  told,  but  as  the  history  stands,  wo 
shall  come  to  the  time  of  Galileo  before  we  find  all  objec- 
tions satisfactorily  answered. 

From  this  period,  at  which  the  preservation  of  printed 
works  commences,  our  limits  wiU  not  permit  our  giving 
more  than  the  names  of  many  astronomers.  The  reader 
must  refer  to  the  several  articles.  The  following  is  the  hst 
of  those  who  are  worth  mention  between  Copernicus  and 
the  death  of  Tycho  Brah^ ;  the  dates  are  generally  those  of 
death,  but  where  that  is  not  known,  the  date  in  brackets  is 
that  of  the  publication  of  some  work. 


Copernicus 

.     1543 

Vigenera    .     .     . 

(1578) 

Apian     •     .     . 

.   1552 

Stadt      .     .     . 

.   1579 

Grauricus    .     • 

.    (1552) 

Schrekenftichsius  • 

1579 

Reinhold      .     • 

.   1553 

Bressius       .     . 

.   1581 

Piccolomini      . 

.      1553 

John  of  Padua      • 

1582 

Orontius  Fineus 

.   1555 

Haimar  .     .     . 

.(•588) 

Gemma  Frisius 

.     15.'^5 

Schoner     .     .     . 

159U 

Royas     .     .    *. 

. (1555) 

MoDstlinus   .     • 

.   1590 

Bassantin  .     . 

.     1557 

'William,  Landgrave 

Recorde.     .     . 

.   1558 

of  Hesse  Cassel 

.   1592 

CareUi  .     .     . 

.      1558 

Meifeator,G.    .     . 

1594 

Vinet      .     .     . 

.    1564 

Digges    .     .     . 

.   1595 

Benedict     •     . 

.    (1574) 

Rothman    .     •     . 

1596 

Maurolicus      • 

•      1575 

Galucci  ,     ,     , 

.(1597) 

Rheticus      •     . 

.    1576 

Pini      .... 

1598 

Nonius  .     •     . 

.   1577 

Tycho  Brah6     . 

.    16U1 

Of  these  must  be  mentioned— 

Reinhold,  the  friend  of  Copernicus,  and  advocate  of  his 
doctrines,  who  formed  the  Pkutbnic  Tablks  (which  see). 

Recorde,  who  wrote  the  first  EnglUh  treatise  on  the 
celestial  phenomena. 

Rheticus,  editor  of  the  Opus  Palatinwn,  a  large  trigono- 
metrical table  (which  see;. 

Maurolicus t  Author  and  editor  of  several  works  and  tables. 

Nonius,  inventor  of  an  ingenious  method  of  division  of 
the  circle,  which  has  often  caused  it  to  be  supposed  that  ho 
anticipated  the  indention  of  Vernier. 

Mercator  {Gerard),  who  gave  the  first  idea  of  the  projec- 
tion known  by  his  name. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  means  of  observation  had  been 
undergoing  gradual  improvement,  more  by  attention  to  the 
construction  of  the  elder  instruments,  than  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  new  principle.  The  Copemican  theory  had  its 
advocates,  but  was  not  yet  adopted  bv  many.  Algebra  had 
been  introduced  into  most  parts  of  Europe,  but  was  not  yet 
in  a  state  to  furnish  much  assistance  in  trigonometry.  Lo- 
garithms were  not  yet  invented,  nor  do  we  find  the  instru' 
ments  fixed  in  the  meridian,  the  telescope,  or  the  pendulum 
clock.  The  first  observer,  who  made  any  important  addi- 
tions to  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens  as  received  from  the 
Arabs,  was  Tycho  Brah^,  to  whom  we  now  come. 

Tycho  BrahS,  bom  1546,  began  to  study  astronomy  1560 ; 
commenced  his  observations  at  Hoene,  an  island  near  Copen- 
hagen, 1582 ;  was  driven  from  thence,  1597 ;  died  1601 .  He 
made  a  catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars,  more  accurate  than  any 
which  precedra:  ^ve  the  first  table  of  rofractiocs:  dis- 
covered the  variation  and  annual  equation  (which  see)  of 
the  moon,  the  variation  of  the  motion  of  her  nodes,  and  of 
the  inclination  of  her  orbit,  and  that  of  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic  What  was  essentially  as  great  a  service  as  any 
of  toe  preceding,  ho  discarded  the  trepidation  of  the  pro 
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1659.  Huy^liens  diseorers  fiatnrn's  fimrth  satellite. 

1657.  Academia  del  Cimento  founded. 

1058.  Huyghens  made  the  first  pendulum  clock. 

1659.  Huyghens  improved  the  micrometer. 

1660.  Mouton  applied  the  simple  pendulum  to  observa- 
tions of  differences  of  right  ascension,  and  measured  the 
•un*8  diameter  very  correctly  by  it. 

1662.  Royd  Society  of  London  incorporated.  Cassini 
begins  his  researches  on  refraction. 

1663.  Gregory  makes  his  reflecting  telescope. 

1665.  Cassini  determines  the  time  of  rotation  of  Jupiter, 
-and  publishes  the  first  Tables  of  the  Satellites. 

1666.  Cassini  determines  the  rotation  of  Mars,  and  makes 
a  first  approximation  to  that  of  Venus.  Academy  of  Sciences 
founded  at  Paris,  and  observatory  first  thought  of  and 
commenced  in  the  following  year.  Auzout  applied  the 
micrometer  to  the  telescope  without  anv  knowledge  of  Gas* 
Coyne.    Newton  first  turned  his  attention  to  gravitation. 

1667.  Auzout  and  Picard  applied  the  telescope  to  the 
mural  quadrant,  without  knowing  that  Gascoyne  had  pre- 
ceded them. 

1668.  Cassini*8  second  Tables  of  Jupiter's  Satellites. 

1669.  Newton  made  his  first  reflecting  telescope. 

1670.  Mouton' s  first  use  of  interpolations. 

1671.  Picard  and  Lahire  publish  their  degree  of  the  meri- 
dian, obtained  by  measuring  from  Paris  to  Amiens.  Richer, 
in  a  voyage  to  Cayenne,  observes  the  shortening  of  the 
seconds'  pendulum  in  approaching  the  equator.  Cassini  dis- 
covers Saturn's  fifth  satellite.  Flamsteed  begins  observing 
at  Derby.  Cassini  begins  the  observations  which  led  to  his 
discovery  of  the  inclination  of  the  lunar  equator,  and  the 
coincidence  of  its  nodes  with  those  of  the  orbit. 

1672.  Cassini  discovers  Saturn's  third  satellite. 

1673.  Huyghens  publishes  his  Horologium  Oscillato- 
riurjit  in  which  are  found  the  first  theorems  on  central 
forces  and  centrifugal  force.  Flamsteed  explains  the  equa- 
tion of  time. 

1674.  Hook  revived  the  idea  of  attraction,  but  without 
assigning  any  law,  or  connecting  it  with  any  observed 
facts.  Spring  watches  made  imder  the  direction  of  Huy- 
ghens. 

1675.  Koemer  announces  his  discovery  of  the  velocity  of 
light  bv  means  of  Jupiter's  satellites.  Greenwich  obser- 
vatory rounded. 

1679.  Halley  (who  went  to  St.  Helena  for  the  purpose) 
published  his  Catalogue  of  Southern  Stars. 

1679.  Appearance  uf  the  Connaissance  des  Temt, 

1680.  Flamsteed  gave  the  law  of  the  annual  equation  of 
the  moon*  and  corrected  the  tables  accordingly. 

1682.  Newton,  who  had  laid  aside  his  theory  of  gravi- 
tation when  he  found  it  not  capable  of  verification  by  taking 
the  best  measures  of  the  earth  in  use,  hears  of  Picard' s  more 
accurate  measurement,  tries  it,  and  finds  a  remarkable 
degree  of  nearness  to  the  result  deduced  from  his  celebrated 
law. 

1683.  Cassini  and  XAhire  discontinue  till  1700  the  arc 
begun  in  1 680. 

«    1684.  Cassini  discovers  Satum*s  first  and  second  satel- 
lite. 

1687.  Newton  publbhes  the  PrincipicL, 

1689,  Roemer  first  used  the  transit  instrument ;  that  is, 
fixed  a  telescope  in  the  meridian  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
transits. 

1690.  Huyghens*  theoretical  determination  of  the  ellip- 
ticity  of  the  earth.    Catalogue  of  Hevelius  published. 

1693.  Cassini's  thiixl  tables  of  Jupiter  s  satellites.  An- 
nouncement of  his  discoveries  on  libration.  Halley  dis- 
•overs  the  acceleration  of  the  moon*s  mean  motion. 

1700.  The  Cassinis  (D.  and  J.)  extend  the  arc  which  the 
ibrmer  had  begun  southward. 

1705.  Halley  first  predicted  the  return  of  a  eomet»  viz. 
that  of  1758. 

1711.  Berlin  Obsctrvatory  founded. 

1714.  J.  Cassini  discovers  the  inclinatkm  of  the  orbit  of 
Saturn's  fifth  satellite. 

1715.  J.  Cassini  discovers  the  divisions  of  Satum^s  ring. 
1718.  Bradlev  publishes  his  tables  of  Jumter  s  satellites. 

J.  Cassini  and  Maraldi  complete  at  Dunkirk  the  arc  begun 
by  Cassini. 

1725.  Flamsteed's  Hi^toria  CcdetiU.  Petersburg  Ob- 
aenratory  founded.    Harrison's  oompensation  pendulum* 

1726.  Blanohiai  determines  the  rotation  of  Venus* 
1726.  Graham  invented  the  mercurial  paidulum. 


1  HI,  Bradley  discovers  aberration.  Death  of  NewtoB. 
We  have  now  brought  the  history  to  a  most  remarkable 
epoch.  The  great  comparative  perfection  of  instruments, 
the  invention  of  the  telescope,  of  the  micrometer,  of  the 
clock,  of  logarithms,  the  introduction  of  algebra,  the  inven- 
tion of  fluxions,  and  the  establishment  of  the  theory  of 
gravitation,  in  England  at  least,  were  so  many  steps  each 
of  magnitude  unequalled  in  former  times.  But  the  most 
meritorious  labours  of  the  preceding  table  are  not  those 
which  make  most  show.  It  takes  as  much  space  to  say  that 
Cassini  discovered  a  satellite  of  Saturn  as  that  Flamsteed 
published  the  Historia  CoBlestis  ;  but  the  first  might  havo 
been  left  to  the  present  day  without  much  loss,  whereas  the 
latter  was  a  new  era  in  sidereal  astronomy.  It  would  have 
done  more  for  astronomy  than  the  mathematical  Syn  taxis 
of  Ptolemy,  had  it  been  similarly  circumstanced :  that  is, 
the  work  of  Ptolemy  contained  only  a  simple  account  of 
what  had  been  done  before,  with  no  material  improvements 
either  in  methods  or  instruments ;  whereaS  that  of  Flam- 
steed contained  both,  and  gave  a  catalogue  of  stars  such  as 
had  not  been  published  before.  [See  FlAm^tred.]  We 
cannot  here  help  noticing  the  great  use  of  scientific  societies. 
The  theory  of  Newton  was  lying  idle  in  his  hands  for  ten 
vears,  because  he  doubted  its  conformity  to  fact ;  and  had 
he  not  happened  one  evening  at  the  Royal  Society  to  hear 
accidentally  of  the  measurement  of  Picard,  it  is  possible 
that  the  Principia  might  never  have  been  published. 
Various  methods  and  instruments  have  been  invented  over 
again  by  those  who  were  ignorant  of  what  their  predecessors 
had  done ;  the  practical  inconvenience  of  which  is  obvious, 
added  to  the  injury  accruing  to  science  by  the  national 
feeUng  which  discussions  concerning  the  right  to  inventions 
has  produced  in  several  instances. 

Tne  distinct  part  of  Newton's  great  discovery,  which  ia 
seldom  veil  understood  by  any  who  have  not  studied  it,  is — 
not  the  notion  of  attraction,  which  had  occurred  to  many 
among  the  antients,  and  to  Borelli,  it  is  stated,  and  Hook 
among  the  modems— 1}0<  the  law,  which  had  been  sug- 
gested by  Bouillaud  or  Bullialdus — but  the  proof  that  the 
mechanical  deductions  from  this  law  of  attraction  really 
do  represent  the  celestial  phenomena;  a  combitiation  of 
improvements  in  mechanios  and  mathematics  which  none 
but  the  inventor  of  fluxions  could  have  made,  and  a  speci- 
men of  sagacity  which  it  needed  the  author  of  the  optics 
to  display.  Still  less  is  it  true,  as  many  believe,  that  the 
Newtonian  theory  is  the  Copernican,  when  they  speak  of 
Newton  as  the  establisher  of  the  latter.  After  what  we 
have  said,  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  this  further  than  to 
observe,  that  it  was  Galileo  who  destroyed  the  mechanical 
objections  to  the  notions  of  Copernicus,  by  the  sound  system 
of  dynamics  of  which  he  was  the  inventor;  and  who 
re-enforced  the  notions  of  Copernicus,  by  arguments  of  the 
most  forcible  character  drawn  from  probability.  But  it  was 
Bradley  who  by  his  discovery  of  Aberration  (which  see) 
furnished  the  direct  and  unanswerable  proof  of  the  earth's 
motion ; .  and  it  is  a  coincidence  worth  remembering,  that 
the  year  of  the  death  of  Newton  was  that  of  this  remarkable 
accession  as  well  to  physics  as  to  practical  astronomy. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  sketch  the  annals  of  astronomy 
from  the  death  of  Newton  to  the  present  time. 

The  interval  between  the  death  of  Newton  and  the 
present  time  may  be  divided  into  two  parte :  the  first  reach- 
ing to  the  end  of  the  century,  abounding  m  magnificent 
discoveries  both  of  analysis  and  observation ;  the  remainder 
more  distinguished  by  efforts  to  extend,  correct,  and  metho- 
dize the  results  of  the  first  In  ^vin^  a  iew,  as  well  of  the 
distinguished  names,  as  of  their  discoveries,  we  cannot 
help  obaervmg  with  regreti  that  in  all  the  histories  which 
have  been  published,  as  well  of  astronomers  as  of  their 
labours,  very  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  chronology, 
and  the  dates  given  in  different  works  very  oflen  diner. 
In  fact,  we  know  of  no  work  to  which  we  can  refer  the 
reader  in  which  he  will  be  certain  to  find  the  exact  dates  of 
all  the  principal  researches.  Lalandes  Bibliographie  A9iro' 
nomique  ana  Professor  Airy's  report  to  the  British  Asso- 
ciation are  honorable  excep^ns  in  most  points,  and  to  them 
v^e  have  been  much  indebted.  The  latter  is  confined  to 
the  present  century.  In  collecting,  therefore,  such  facts  as 
have  come  in  our  way,  we  do  not  pretend  to  give  a  com- 
plete list  of  what  has  been  done»  or  even  of  the  principal 
points. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  names  from  the  d«Atli  of 
Newton,  arranged  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pxeoeding  :— 
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LeadbettMT      .^. 

(1728) 

Mmldin.(J.D.) 

1788 

Maraldi^J.P.  .    . 

1729 

Roy 

1789 

Blanchini  •    •    • 

1729 

Favre 

1790 

LouviUe        •    .    . 

1732 

Legentil     .    •    • 
h5i 

1792 

Manfredi    .    .    • 

1739 

1792 

Sharp       •    •    •    • 

1742 

Triesnecker     •    . 

(1792) 

HallejT   .... 

1742 

Bailly 

1793 

Bird 

(1745) 

Saron     .    .    •    • 

1794 

Maclaurin     •    •    • 

1746 

Du  Sejour    .    •    . 
Pingr^   ,    •    .    . 

1794 

Chfttelet  (M«d.  du) 

1749 

1796 

Graham     .    .    • 

1751 

Maraldi,  J.  P.  HL 

1797 

WhUton  .... 

1755 

Borda    .... 

1799 

Marinoni    . 

1755 

Lemonnier    .    .    . 

1799 

Cassini  11.  (Jaiiiet) 

1756 

Montucla   •    .    . 

1799 

Fonteneila    .    .    . 

1756 

Liesganig    .    .    . 

1799 

Ximenet  .... 

(1757) 

Swanberg     .    .    . 

(1800) 

Buuguer     .    .    • 

1758 

Cassini  IV.  (Comte)  (1800) 

Maupertuis  .    .    . 

1759 

Ramsden      •    .    • 

1800 

Godin       .... 

1760 

Cousin      •    •    •    . 

1800 

Bimpson,  T.    •    . 

1760 

Bory      .... 

1801 

Dollond    .    .    .    . 

1761 

Jeaurat    .    •    •    . 

1803 

Bradley      •    •    . 

1762     V 

M^chain     .    .    . 

1804 

Lacaille    .    .    •    . 

1762 

La  Lande,  J.    .    . 

1807 

Mayer.  T.    .    .    . 

1762 

Cavendi^    .    .    . 

1810 

Bliss 

1764 

Maskelyne      .    . 

1811 

Horrebow  .    .    . 

1764 

Lagrange     .    .    . 

1813 

Clairaut   .    .    .     • 

1765 

WoUaston,  Fr.    . 

.  1815 

DeL'Isle  .    .    . 

1768 

Messier       .    .    . 

1817 

Beccaria  •    .    .    . 

(1768) 

Burkhardt.    .    . 

.  1817 

Prisi 

(1768) 

Mudge   .... 

1821 

Chappe       .    .    . 

1769 

Her8chel,W.    .    . 

1822 

Long    .    .    .    .    ^ 

1770 

Delambre  .    .    . 

1822 

Pembertoa      .    . 

1771 

Lambton       .    . 

.     1822 

Fontaine      .    .    • 

1771 

Hutton       .    .    . 

1823 

La  Condamine    . 

1774 

Bode        '.    .    . 

.     1826 

Harrison  .    .    •    . 

1776 

Fraunhofer     .    . 

1826 

Ferguson   .    .    • 

1776 

Piazzi       .    .    . 

1826 

Pexenas   .    .    .    . 

1776 

Laplace      .    .    . 

1827 

Zanotti     .    .    .    . 

1782 

Wolla8ton,W.     . 

1828 

'Wargentin     .    . 

1783 

Young     .    .    . 

.     1829 

Mayer,  C.     .    .    . 

1783 

Fallow!    .    .    . 

.     1831 

Lexell    .... 

(1783) 

Pons     .... 

.  1831 

DAIemhett.    .    . 

1783 

Foster     .... 

1831 

Euler 

X783 

Oriani      .    .    . 

.     1832 

Cassini   III.    (Dt 

* 

Zach      .... 

1832 

Thury) .    .    . 

.    1784 

Groombridge     . 

.     1832 

1787 

Legendre   .    .    , 

1833 

Mason     •    •    .    . 

1787 

Bnoschi        .    . 

.     1833 

Fouchy    .    .    .    . 

1788 

Caturegli   .    .    . 

1833 

1731.  Hadley*8  quadrant  invented. 

1 732.  Maraldi  (II.)  improves  the  theory  of  the  satellites  of 
Jupiter  by  observation.  The  introduction,  by  Maupertuis,  of 
the  Newtonian  Theory  inte  France.  Wright*s  Lunar  Tables. 

1736.  Maupertuis,  &c.  measure  an  arc  in  Lapland,  and 
Bouguer  and  La  Condamine  in  Peru. 

1 737.  Lacaille  and  Cassini  de  Thury  re-measure  the  are 
of  D.  CassinL  Clairaut  improves  the  theory  of  the  figure 
of  the  earth. 

1739.  Dunthom's  Lunar  Tables. 

1740.  J.  Casshu>  Astronomy  published,  containing 
many  new  tablet  from  his  own  and  his  father  s  observations. 

1744.  Euler's  Theoria  Motuum,  &c.  the  first  analytical 
work  on  the  nlanetary  motions. 

1745.  Braaley  discovers  the  nutation.  Bird  began  to 
improve  the  graduation  of  mathematical  instruments. 

1746.  Eulefs  Solar  and  Lunar  Tables.  Wargentm*s 
Tables  of  Jupiter  s  Satellites. 

1747.  Euler,  Clairaut,  and  D*Alembert.  Various  re- 
•earohes  in  the  pUinetary  theory.  Mayer's  confirmation  of 
Cassinfs  theory  of  libration,  by  observation. 

1748.  Bouguer  proposes  a  micrometer  with  two  object- 
glasses,  but  not  that  ot  Dollond.  Euler's  prize  essay  on  the 
motions  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 

1749.  Eulet*s  and  D*Alembert*8  researches  on  the  pre- 
eession,  D'Alembert*8  on  the  nutation,  Clairaut's  on  the 
motion  of  the  Lunar  Apogee.    Malley*s  Tablet. 

1 750.  Mayer  first  uses  equatiom  of  condition.  Boscovich 
measures  an  arc  at  Rimini. 

1 751.  LacaQle  goes  to  observe  at  the  Cape  of  Crood  Hope. 

1 752.  Lacaille  measures  an  arc  at  the  Cape. 

1753.  Dollond  makes  his  double  object-glatt  micrometer. 
Mayeft  fiifit  idea  of  the  repeating  circle. 


1754.  Chappe  publishes  the  tolar  and  lunar  tables  of 
Halley.    Clairaut  s  Lunar  Tablet. 

1 756.  D'Alembert't  researches  on  the  figure  of  the  eaith  ; 
Euler  s  on  the  variation  of  the  elementa  of  elliptic  orbita. 
Mayer's  catalogue  of  zodiacal  stars.  Clairaut's  researchea  on 
the  perturbations  of  comets. 

1757.  Lacaille*8  Astronomia  Fitndament€L 

1758.  Lacaille's  Solar  Tables.  DuUond*s  acbromatie 
object-glass.  Clairaut  and  Lalande*8  researches  on  Hallej's 
comet 

1 759.  Lalande  publishes  Hallev^s  Planetary  Tablet. 

1761.  Transit  of  Venus.    Maskelyne  at  St.  Helena. 

1 762.  Euler  and  Clairaut*t  researches  on  the  perturbatioiis 
of  cometa. 

1763.  Lacaille*8  catalogue  of  southern  stars. 

1764.  Lalande  confirms  Mayer's  olwervations  of  libration. 
Lagran^'s  prize  essay  on  Ubration,  containing  the  fir^t 
application  of  the  principle  of  vertical  velocities.  Mason  and 
Dixon  begin  the  measurement  of  an  arc  in  Pennsylvania. 

1765.  Harrison  gains  the  parliamentary  rewaid  iur  hit 
chronometer. 

1766.  Lagrange*s  theory  of  Jupiter's  Satellites.  Bailly^s 
ditto. 

1 767.  First  Nautical  Almandc. 

1768.  Beccaria  measures  an  arc  in  Piedmont,  and  Ltet- 
ganig  in  Hungary. 

1769.  Transit  of  Venus. 

1770.  Mayer's  Solar  and  Lunar  Tables. 

1771.  Bailly 's  fhrther  researches  on  Jupiter's  satellitet. 

1772.  Bodes  law  of  the  distances  of  the  planets. 

1773.  Lagrange*s  researches  on  the  attraction  of  sphe- 
roids. Laplace  on  the  secular  inequalities  of  the  solar  sy  a- 
tem. 

1774.  Maskelyne's  observations  on  local  attraction  mi 
Scheballien. 

1780.  Mason  s  Lunar  Tables. 

1781.  Herschel  diACOvers  the  new  planet  now  called 
Uranus.    Messier*s  catalogue  of  Nebulo. 

1782.  Laplace  finds  the  elementa  of  the  orbit  of  Uranoi. 
Laplace*s  researches  on  the  attraction  of  spheroids. 

1783.  Nonet's  tables  of  Uranus. 

1784.  Laplace's  researches  on  the  stahility  of  the  solar 
system,  on  tiie  itltLtion  between  the  longitudles  of  Jupiter** 
first  three  satellites,  and  on  the  great  inequality  of  J  upiter 
and  Saturn.  General  Roy  measures  a  base  on  Hounslow 
Heath  for  the  connexion  of  the  obsen'atories  of  Paris  and 
Greenwich.    HersChel's  catalogue  of  NebuJie. 

1786.  Lagrange  i^ves  the  dmerential  equations  for  the 
variations  of  the  elliptic  dementa. 

1787.  Laplace's  theory  of  Saturn's  ring,  and  explanatioii 
of  the  acceleration  of  the  moon's  mean  motion.  HerscYiel 
discovers  two  satellitet  of  Uranus.  Legendre  and  General 
Roy  finish  the  connexion  of  the  observatories  of  Paris  and 
Greenwich.  Beginning  of  the  trigonometrical  survey  in 
England.  Herschel's  first  observations  with  his  forty-foot 
telescope. 

1788.  L^i^nxL^'^  M^eanique  Analytique. 

1789.  Herschel  measures  the  rotation  of  Saturn,  and 
discovers  the  first  and  second  satellitet  of  Saturn.  De^ 
lambre's  tables  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 

1790.  Herschel  determines  the  rotation  of  Satnm's  ring, 
and  discovers  two  more  satellites  of  Uranus.  Velunhn'm 
tables  of  Uranus.    Maskelyne^s  catalogue. 

1792.  Beginning  of  the  French  survey.  TayWaljon- 
rithmt.  Lalande's  improved  Planetary  Tables.  ZacVa 
first  Solar  Tables,  and  Catalogue  of  Stars.  The  eightieth 
comet,  whose  orbit  has  been  calculated,  discovered  by  Mist 
Herschel. 

1793.  Laplace  on  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  and  fignie  of 
the  Earth.     SchrcBter  determines  the  rotation  of  Venus. 

1794.  Herschel  discovers  the  fifth  and  sixth  satellitot  of 
Uranus.  No  one,  except  Sir  W.  HerscheU  has  ever  seen 
all  the  sateUites  of  Uranus.  Sir  J.  Herschel  has  very  lat^v 
determined  some  elementa  of  the  first  and  second,  whi^ 
accord  very  closely  with  those  given  by  his  father.  He  hat 
not  found  the  rest,  which  may  arise  from  the  unfavourable 
southern  position  of  the  planet. 

1795.  Herschel's  observations  on  variable  start,  and  ae- 
paration  of  the  milky  way  into  start. 

1796.  Establishment  of  the  French  Institute.  Hertrhel 
gives  ttrong  presumptions  that  the  rotations  of  Jupiter's 
satelliles  are  of  the  same  duration  as  their  orbital  revoht- 
tiont.    Oriani  on  the  pertnrbationt  of  Mercury. 
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1797.  Delambre^c  obtenrations  on  refracticm.  Laplace^s 
theory  of  tides. 

1 798.  Cavendish  demonstrates  and  measures  the  mutual 
attraction  of  metal  balls. 

1799.  Commencement  of  the  Micanique  Celeste. 

1 799-1804.  Humboldfs  voyage  and  observations  in  South 
America. 

1800.  Wollaston*8  circumpolar  catalogue.  Bode*s  maps 
and  catalogue.  Mudge  begins  his  great  arc  of  the  meri- 
dian, from  ih»  Isle  of  Wi^t  to  Clifton  in  Yorkshire. 

1801.  Lalande's  catalogue.  Piazzi  discovers  the  planet 
Ceres.  Swanberg  begins  the  measurement  of  an  arc  in 
Lapland. 

1802.  Olbers  discovers  the  planet  Pallas.  Lambton  begins 
the  measurement  of  an  are  in  India.  Herschel's  catalogue 
of  Nebul». 

1 803.  Cagnoli's  catalogue.  Herschel  observes  the  changes 
in  the  position  of  double  stars. 

1804.  Harding  discovers  the  planet  Juno.  Piazzi  gives 
the  proper  motion  of  300  stars.    Zach's  Solar  Tables. 

1805.  Legendre,  method  of  least  squares.  Discussion  on 
the  parallax  of  the  fixed  stars,  from  this  date  to  1825. 

1 806.  Completion  of  the  French  survey,  by  Mdchain  and 
Delambre.  Delambre's  ISolar  Tables*  and  Tables  of  Re- 
fkaction.  Burg*s  Lunar  Tables.  Carlini*s  Tables  of  Re- 
fraction. Pond's  catalogue  of  North  Polar  Distances  (alti- 
tude and  azimuth  instrument).  Herschel  suspects  the 
motion  of  the  whole  solar  system  towards  the  constellation 
Hercules. 

1807.  Olbers  discovers  the  planet  Vesta.  Extension 
of  the  French  arc  into  Spain.  Piazzi*s  catalogue  of  120 
stars. 

1808.  Lagrange  and  Laplace's  Researches  on  the  Plane- 
tary Theory. 

1809.  Troughton  improves  the  division  of  graduated 
instruments.  Ivory's  Theorems  on  the  Figure  of  the 
Earth. 

1810.  Groombridges  Tables  of  Refraction.  Carlini's 
Solar  Tables.    Lindenau's  Tables  of  Venus. 

1811.  Lindenau's  Tables  of  Mars. 

1812.  Troughton's  mural  circle  mounted  at  Greenwich. 
Zach's  Tables  of  Aberration.  Burckhardt's  Tables  of  the 
Moon. 

1813.  BesseVs  Refractions  (from  Bradlev).  Lindenau's 
Tables  of  Mercury.  Pond's  catalogue  of  North  Polar  Dis- 
tances (circle). 

1814.  Piazzi's  catalogue  of  7646  stars,  the  best  and 
largest  extant 

1815.  Brinkley*s  Tables  of  Refraction. 

1816.  Lindenau's  Determination  of  the  Nutation.  Poisson's 
Researches  on  the  Planetary  Perturbations. 

1817.  Delambre*s  Tables  of  Jupiter's  Satellites. 

1818.  Bessel's  Fundamenta  Astronomtce.  Pons  dis- 
covers a  comet  of  short  period,  now  called  by  the  name  of 
Encke. 

1 820.  Astronomical  Society  of  London  founded. 

1821.  Observatory  of  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope  founded. 
Bouvurd*s  Tables  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Uranus.  The 
Greenwich  Observatory  first  introduced  circle  observations 
by  rettexion.    Poisson  on  the  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes. 

1 822.  Paramatta  obsen*atory  founded.  Harding's  Atku 
CoBlestii, 

1823.  Beginning  of  the  erection  of  Cambridge  observa- 
tory. Ivory's  Researches  on  Refraction.  Encke  infers  a 
resisting  medium  of  very  liule  density,  from  observations  of 
the  oomet  of  1818  (an  unsettled  point). 

1824.  Herschel,  J.,  and  South,  Catalogue  of  Double 
Stars.     Damoiseau's  Lunar  Tables. 

1825.  Commencement  oi  Berlin  zones*  Second  mural 
circle  (Jones)  erected  at  Greenwich. 

1826.  Biela  discovers  the  comet  of  short  period  known 
by  his  name. 

1827.  Astronomical  Society's  Catalogue.  Struve  s  Cata- 
logue of  3112  Double  Stars. 

1828.  Professor  Airy  discovers  a  long  inequality  in  the 
motions  of  the  Earth  and  Venus.  Captain  Eater's  vertical 
collimator. 

1829.  Pond's  Catalogue  of  720  Stars.  Poisson  on  the 
Attraction  of  Spheroids. 

1830.  Sir  J.  Herschel's  Measures  of  1236  Double  Stars. 
The  following  list  of  public  obseo^atories  now  in  action 

is  Uken  from  UM  Report  to  the  British  Association  above 
cited:-* 


Greenwidi. 

Turin. 

Oxford. 

Milan.  ; 

Cambridge. 
Edinburgh. 

Padua. 

Bologna. 

Dublin. 

Modena. 

Armagh. 

Naples. 

C.  of  Good  Hope.    Palermo. 

Paramatta.  Abo. 

Madras.  Altona. 

Bombay.  Bremen. 

St  Helena.  Christiania. 

Paris.  Dorpat 

Marseilles.  Cojpenhagen. 

Greneva.  Kbnigsberg. 


Berlin. 

(Sotha. 

Mannheim* 

Speyer. 

Munich. 

Gottingeo. 

Vienna. 

Cracow. 

Warsaw. 

Wilna. 

Ofen. 

Kremsmunster/ 

Brussels. 

Cadiz. 


There  is  no  public  observatory  in  America.  We  find  in 
Lalande  {Bibliographies  ^.)  notices  of  the  following,  not 
mentioned  in  the  above  list,  and»  we  presume,  extinct :— « 
St  Petersburg,  Malta,  Danzig,  Lisbon,  and  Weissenburg. 
That  of  St  Petersburg  is  about  to  be  re-established.  There 
is  much  information  on  different  observatories  in  Bemouilli's 
Letters  (Berlin,  1777X  and  in  (Juetelet's  Correspondance^ 
&C.S  a  mathematical  periodical  now  published  at  Brussels. 
The  NauUccd  Almanac  always  contains  -a  list  of  observa- 
tories»  with  theiriatitudes  and  longitudes. 

To  attempt  to  describe  what  is  now  doing  and  has  been 
done  within  the  last  few  years  would  l)e  difficult,  and  would 
lead  us  beyond  moderate  limits.  Undoubtedly,  ti^e  jmncipal 
actual  accession  to  our  knowledge  of  the  svstem  of  the  uni- 
verse is  the  investigation  of  the  law  and  quantity  of  the 
rotation  of  double  stars.  Bythis,  for  whi<£  the  world  is 
principally  indebted  to  Sir  J.  Herschel  and  Professor  Struve, 
many  new  connected  systems  are  added  to  our  list,  and  die 
computation  of  the  orbits  has  proceeded,  in  several  instances, 
to  that  degree  of  precision  which  justifies  the  prediction  of 
Aiture  positions.  [For  fUrther  details,  see  Stars  (Double.)] 

The  enormous  masses  of  observations  which  are  now  pub- 
lished every  year  are  silently  affording  the  means  of  in- 
creased accuracy  in  every  department,  and  are  rapidly  seized 
and  applied  for  the  improvement  of  the  theory.  Thoush 
we  give  no  account  of  what  is  actually  in  progress,  we  shidl, 
in  various  succeeding  articles,  perhaps  be  able  to  supply  this 
defect ;  and  there  are  some  channels  which  we  hope  wul  be- 
come open  to  us  during  the  course  of  this  work. 

Among  the  subjects  which  we  have  touched  on  slightly^ 
we  must  refer  to  Comets,  Pbnduluh,  Geodbsy. 

Works  on  the  ffu/orsrq/'iJWronomy.—Sherbum's  edition 
of  Manilius  (London,  1675)  contains  a  list  and  short  aocount 
of  a  very  large  number  of  astronomers,  and  has  been  much 
used  by  succeeding  authors.  It  is  superseded  by  the  Bibko" 
graphie  of  Lalande  (Paris,  1803),  which  gives  a  list  of  every 
astronomical  work,  with  its  title,  and  also  an  enormous  alpha- 
betical list  of  astronomers.  This  work  also  contains  the 
history  of  astronomy  firom  1781  to  1802.  Weidler^s  i^u/orta 
Astronomic  (Wittenberg,  1741)  is  a  valuable  collection  of 
facts,  and  may  be  consulted  with  better  chance  of  finding  a 
date  than  any  we  have  seen.  Costard's  History  qf  Astronomy 
(London,  1767)  is  of  little  use  for  reference,  but  would  be 
instructive  to  a  reader  who  has  not  much  mathematics. 
It  is  well  spoken  of  by  Lalande.  Bailli's  Histories—i,  Of 
Antient  Astronomy  (Paris,  1775);  2.  Of  Modem  Astro^ 
nomy  up  to  1730  (Paris,  1778);  3.  Of  Modem  Astronomy 
from  173010  1781  (Paris,  1782);  4.  Of  Indian  and  Oriental 
Astronomy  (Paris,  1787)— are  entirely  devoted  to  a  system, 
and  should  be  looked  at  with  caution.  The  Histories  qf 
Delambre— I.  Of  Antient  Asuronomy  (Paris,  1817);  2.  Of 
the  Middle  Ages  (Paris,  1819);  3.  Of  Modem  Times  (Paris, 
1821);  4.  Of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (posthumous)  (Paris, 
1827) — contain  a  full  description  and  discussion  in  ordw  of 
persons,  not  of  timet  which  render  them  difficult  of  reference, 
but  still  they  are  the  best  works  of  the  kind.  The  historians 
of  maM&ma/u!«— VoBsius,  Montucla,  JECastner,  Bossut,  and 
Delambre,  Rapport  Historique,  ^.  (Paris,  1810)— treat 
astronomy  as  a  part  of  their  subject.  The  small  work  of 
Laplace,  Pricis  sur  tHistoire  de  tAstronomie  (Paris,  1 82 1 ), 
which  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  Systhne  du  Afonde,  is  de- 
lightfully wrkten ;  and  there  is  also  much  information  in 
the  historical  chapters  of  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Mecamque 
CSleste,  and  occasionally  in  the  other  volumes^  Lalande's 
Astronomy  was  called  La  Grosse  Gazette  by  a  'rival,  on 
account  of  the  varied  historical  and  mythological  informa- 
tion which  it  contains.  Hutton  s  JXctionary^  and  Martin's 
Biographia  Philosophica,  contain  infbrmation  on  English 
asti:onom<^  which  is  not  to  be  ibund  in  ihe^  fi>relgn  works ; 
Jigitized  by  VT  C 
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and  there  ifl  a  good  deal  in  Thonuwn'i  History  qfth$  Royal 
Society.  For  the  history  of  astronomy  from  1781  to  1810, 
there  is  Voiron,  Histoire,  ^.,  dejpuU  1781  jutf^d  1811, 
which  contains  an  interesting  aoconnt  of  physical  discoveries, 
and  the  nMasniM  of  the  earth;  hut  it  is  very  imperfect  in 
dates.  There  if  a  tract  on  the  history  of  astronomy  by 
Dominic  Casiini,  published  in  1693,  which  w«  have  not 
seen.  For  a  ftnrther  list  of  writers,  see  Lalande's  BibHo- 
graphie.  The  general  reader  may  consult  with  advantage 
the  History  of  Astronomy,  and  the  Lives  of  Kepler  and 
Galileo,  in  the  Library  of  UmM  Knowledge,  or  of  Natural 
Philosophy  in  the  CoJtn^/ CVc/ofMMlki.  ^ 

In  addition,  we  may  refSw  to  the  Uoges  published  by 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  are  to  be  found  in  their 
Memoirs;  to  the  two  separate  collections  of  Sloges  by 
D'Alembert  and  Condorcet;  to  the  Annual  Reports  qfthe 
Royal  Society f  Aeironomkal  Society,  and  Britieh  Association. 
ASTRUG,  JOHN,  a  French  physician  of  great  emi- 
nence, was  bom  at  Sauve,  in  Languedoo,  in  the  year  1684 : 
he  studied  in  the  University  of  Montpellier,  and  took  the 
dome  of  doctor  hi  medicine  in  1703.  in  1706,  bemg  then 
only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  began  to  teach  medicine 
in  the  same  university,  acting  as  substitute  to  Chirac,  one  of 
its  professors,  who  had  been  forced  to  attend  the  French 
army.  In  1710  Astruo  obtained  by  competition  the  chair 
of  anatomy  and  medicine  in  the  Universitv  of  Toulouse, 
where  he  revived  the  study  of  anatomy.  The  reputation, 
however,  which  he  now  acquired  caused  him  to  be  soon 
recalled  to  Montpellier,  where  he  occupied  a  medical  chair 
ftom  1715  to  1 728,  when  he  resorted  to  Paris,  chiefly  urged, 
it  is  said,  by  the  derire  to  have  access  to  the  great  litorary 
stores  of  that  capital.  On  his  arrival  at  Paris,  he  was  induced 
to  accept  the  situation  of  first  physician  to  the  king  of  Po- 
land and  elector  of  Saxony,  but  after  a  very  short  stay  at 
Dresden  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  was,  in  1730,  appointed 
a  consulting  physician  to  the  king  of  France,  and  in  1731, 
professor  Of  medicine  in  the  College  of  Prance.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  medical  faculty  of  Paris  in  1743,  and  died 
in  1 766,  at  the  advanced  age  of  82. 

Astruc  does  not  seem  to  have  been  endowed  with  an 
intellect  of  a  very  superior  cast,  and  no  great  discovery  is 
attached  to  his  name ;  nevertheless,  he  acquired  great  cele- 
brity among  his  contemporaries,  both  as  a  teacher  and  as 
an  author ;  and  the  hitqgritv  of  his  character  was  justiy 
appreciated.  A  simple  and  nappy  method  in  treatihg  the 
subjects  which  he  taught,  and  an  easy,  clear,  and  eloquent 
language,  recommended  him  as  a  lecturer.  His  writings  dis- 
played a  solid  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  history 
of  literature  and  science,  unusual  among  his  countrymen 
even  at  that  time, — the  result  of  the  unvaried  assiduity  with 
which  fhnn  his  early  youth,  and  during  the  whole  of  his 
long  career,  he  applied  himself  to  bibliographical  learning. 
Astmc  has  left  a  considerable  nimiber  of  works  on  medi- 
cine, on  the  topography  of  Languedoc,  his  native  country, 
on  metaphysics,  and  even  on  sacred  history.  We  shall  4Uude 
only  to  the  more  important  of  his  literary  labours 

His  first  writings  referred  to  the  tneory  of  digestion, 
which  he  endeavoured  to  explain  according  to  the  principles 
then  prevalent  of  the  philosophy  of  Descartes.  Tms  subject 
led  him  at  onetime  into  a  discussion  with  Vieussens,  and  at 
another  into  a  dispute  with  Pitcaim,  in  which  both  adver- 
saries probably  were  equally  distant  ^m  the  truth ;.  but 
Astruc  had  greatly  the  advantage,  in  as  far  as  he  always 
kept  within  the  bounds  of  calm  and  dignified  language, 
while  Pitcaim  was  full  of  violence  and  abuse.  When,  in 
1 720,  the  plague  spread  its  ravages  in  Marseilles  and  its 
environs,  Astruc  puolished  thi^e  successive  treatises  on  this 
subieet,  in  which  he  showed  the  disease  to  be  contagious, 
and  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  quarantine  measures.  After 
his  arrival  in  Paris,  he  took  an  active  part  on  the  renewal 
of  those  contests  which  had  so  long  prevailed  between  the 
physicians  and  the  surgeons  of  tluit  capital,  and  his  pam- 
phiete  seem  to  have  materially  contributed  to  bring  about 
the  victory  which  the  physicians  gained  on  this  occasion 
(in  1738)  in  a  court  of  law.  A  treatise  on  Tumours  and 
Ulcers,  which  appeared  in  1 759,  and  which,  being  merely  an 
abstract  of  Astruc*s  lectures,  contains  nothing  new,  was,  in 
1761,  followed  by  a  treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  TFomen^  in 
which  the  author  displayed  his  usual  erudition.  Astruc*s 
most  extensive  work,  however,  and  that  which  has  more 
than  all  others  served  to  establish  his  high  reputation,  is 
the  book  De  Morbis  Venereis,  first  published  m  one  vol. 
4to,,  Paris,  1736,  and  afterwards  enlarged  to  two  vols,  4to, 


in  the  lecond  6ditioii,1740.  The  pnctioal  pari  of  ihif  work 
has  ceased  to  have  any  value,  in  consequence  of  the  vuteivs 
changes  which  time  bias  brought  about  in  oar  notions  of  the 
diseases  treated  of;  but  the  literary  histoiy  of  the  disease, 
which  occupies  the  latter  half  of  the  work,  and  embraces 
a  chronological  account  of  above  six  hundred  anthors  on 
the  subject,  will  always  be  referred  to  aa  a  valuable  doeo- 
ment  of  bibliographical  research.  Yet  the  lirt  of  autfaors 
collected  by  Astruo  is  by  no  means  complete— a  German 
Writer,  Gertanner,  having  since  added  about  300  names  no4 
mentioned  by  Astruc.  Astruc  was  a  strenuous  partisan  of 
the  opinion  that  syphilis  had  been  imported  into  Europe  by 
the  discoverers  of  America,  and  the  historical  evidenee 
brought  forward  by  him  in  support  of  this  hypothesis  has 
been  the  chief  cause  of  its  general  adoption.  He  does  not, 
however,  seem  to  have  been  altogether  impartial  in  this 
inquiry,  and  more  recent  investi^tions  have  tended  to  inva- 
lidate his  hypothesis,  by  showmg  on  the  one  hand  that 
traces  of  syphilis  have  occurred  in  Europe  at  all  periods  of 
history }  and  on  the  other,  that  the  silence  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  contemporary  dironieies 
on  the  evente  supposed  to  have  attended  tl^  introduction  of 
the  new  disease,  is  irreconcilable  with  the  statements  on 
the  authority  of  which  the  American  origin  of  syphilis  is 
maintained.  The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  translated 
into  English  by  William  Banowby,  M.D.,  Lond.  1737, 
2  vols.  8vo. 

A  ftiU  account  of  Astruc's  life  has  been  given  by  Lorry  in 
his  posthumous  edition  of  that  author  s  Mhnoires  pour 
sermr  d  VHistoire  de  la  Faculti  de  Montpellier,  Paris,  1 767. 
See  also  Hazon,  Notice  des  Hommes  CSliores  de  la  Foe.  Mid. 
de  Paris,  (Paris,  1778,)  p.  256;  and  the  BiograjMe  iWF- 
dicale,  tom.  i. 

ASTUR,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  hawks  formed  by 
Bechstein,  and  characterised  by  a  short  beak  bent  down- 
wards from  the  base  and  convex  above,  with  somewhat  oval 
nostrils.  The  feet  are  rather  short,  and  the  toes  (of  which 
the  exterior  are  united  at  the  base  by  a  membrane)  are  long. 
Numerous  species  of  this  genus  are  diffused  over  all  parts 
of  the  world ;  but  Europe  only  contains  one,  Asturpalumba- 
rius,  the  goshawk,  so  highly  prized  by  the  falconers  of  old, 
and  famous  for  ite  flights  at  cranes  geese,  pheasants,  and 
partridges. 

i  ASTURI  AS,  Principality  of,  aptovinoe  of  Spain,  situated 
between  42^58'  and  A2P  4(yf^.  lat,  and  A^  30' and  7^  8*  W. 
long.:  it  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  that  district  of  Old 
Castile  commonly  called  Montanas  de  Santander,  on  the 
west  by  Galicia,  on  the  south  by  iLe  liinKil'-m  ofTieon,  and 
on  the  north  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  A  eh  am  ciTriountains, 
called  by  some  gcogTEiphers  the  Asturian  Fyrcnees,  forma 
the  entire  southern  boundary.  This  boundary  runs  from, 
near  the  source  of  tlie  Ebro^  in  a  west<2m  direction,  tiking 
the  different  denominations  of  Sierra  de  Sejost  the  highest 
point  of  which  is  at  an  elevation  of  .5700  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea;  Sierra  de  Alba,  6960;  Sierra  de  P^jares, 
8628;  Sierra  de  Penaranda,  11,031;  Sierra  de  Pefiamel- 
lem  or  Penamelera,  9465.  To  this  last  pomt,  the  range 
bears  the  name  of  Montanas  de  Asturias,  the  Mons  Vindius 
of  Ptolemy.  It  then  branches  out  in  different  directiofts, 
and  crossing  the  provinces  of  Leon,  Galicia,  and  the  north  of 
Portu^,  abuts  on  the  ocean  at  the  points  of  Cape  QrtegaJ, 
Finisterre,  and  Silleiro,  north  of  the  Minho.  The  southeiii 
slope  of  this  range  is  very  abrupt;  but  on  the  north  it 
grs^ually  diminishes  in  heij^ht  as  it  approaches  the  sea. 
The  main  mass  is  composed  of  calcareous  rocks,  little  inferior 
in  height  to  the  Aquitanian  Pyrenees,  and  covered  with 
snow  3ie  greater  part  of  the  year.  Marble  and  a  hard 
sort  of  sand-stone  used  for  grinding  stones,  are  also 
found,  as  well  as  copper,  succinum  or  minend  amber» 
though  not  of  the  purest  kind,  cinnabar,  iron*  lioc,  lead, 
antimony,  jet,  and  coals,  of  which  the  Asturians  transport 
every  year  4500  tons  into  the  interior  of  the  peninsula. 
About  three  miles  west  of  Oviedo,  at  a  place  called  Las 
Caldas,  is  a  spring  of  mineral  water  almost  at  the  boiling 
point,  which  flows  out  of  a  calcareous  rock.  At  the  distance 
of  a  musket-shot  from  that  sprin^^  is  a  ruined  castle  built 
of  limestone,  in  which  a  sort  of  mferior  amethyst  is  found 
imbedded,  erroneously  taken  for  diamonds  by  Casal  in  his 
Historia  Natural  y  Medica  de  Asturias.   ^  *     .* 

The  mountainous  parts  of  the  province 'are  covered  wita 
forests  of  oak.  beech,  chestnut^  and  other  treea»  which  supply 
the  arsenal  of  Ferrol  with  excellent  timber.  It  is  a  commoB 
practice  in  Asturiaa  to  cut  largo  boaidi  oat  of  tho  ofaaftmi^ 
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tr^es  miUhffoi  entirely  dastioyisg  them.  Don  MariaBO 
Lagaaea  saviy  that  he  sav  seY€ffal  of  these  trees,  half  of  the 
trunk  of  wnich  had  heen  sawed  off  in  this  manner,  and  stiU 
continued,  for  several  years,  to  produoe  abundant  fruit, 
without  presenting  any  outward  i^pearance  of  decay.  These 
forests  albound  with  hears,  wolves,  foxes,  and  other  species 
of  wild  animals.  There  are  likewise  several  medicinal 
plants,  among  which  is  the  hellebore ;  six  species  of  the  erica 
or  heath,  two  of  the  angelica,  the  sarsapariUa,  and  the  dul- 
camara, have  heen  ma&  known  by  the  celebrated  botanist 
iust  quoted,  Don  M.  Lagasca.  Tt^  hills  are  covered  with 
brush-wood,  cistus,  and  fiirze,  which  the  inhabitants  use 
for  fueL  They  make  the  same  use  of  the  turf  or  peat,  which 
is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  western  districts. 

The  oStseU  of  the  great  range  form  numerous  lateral 
valleys,  drained  by  a  number  of  rivers  which  flow  from  the 
mountains,  generally  in  a  direction  from  south  to  north. 
The  principal  of  these  rivers  are  the  Sella,  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  province,  the  Nalon,  the  Navia,  and  the  Bo  in 
the  extreme  west,  which  also  forms  the  boundary  between 
Asturias  and  Galicia  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course. 

The  ooast  of  Asturias  is  so  exceedingly  bold  and  reeky, 
that  its  ports  can  only  receive  small  trading  vessels  and 
fishing  boats.  There  are  a  great  number  of  small  ports  and 
rias  (mou&s  of  rivers),  up  many  of  which  the  sea-water 
ascends  three  ex  fi>ur  mUes  into  the  interior.  The  principal 
ports,  from  east  to  west,  are  LU^oes,  Ribadesella,  Las^ss, 
YUlaviciosa,  G^on,  Candas,  Luanco  near  the  cape  of  Penas, 
Avil^  Mures  on  the  ria  of  Pravia,  Cudillero,  Luarca, 
Navia,  and  Castiopol  opposite  to  Ribadeo  in  Galicia.  The 
harbours  of  Ribadesella  and  Cudillero  are  safe  and  com- 
modious ;  and  the  fiurmer  has  good  docks  capable  of  receiving 
ships  of  forty  guns. 

The  Nalon  has  its  source  on  the  northern  slope  of  the 
Asturian  mountains  (43^  N.  lat.,  and  5?  24'  W.  long.),  and 
flows  W.N.W.  by  Oviedo,  forming,  as  it  empties  itself  into 
the  sea,  the  ria  of  Pravia.  Its  affluents  are  the  Qaudal,  the 
Trubia,  and  the  Narcea,  all  on  the  left  bank.  The  Navia 
rises  near  the  village  of  Zebrero  in  Galicia,  enters  Astusias 
on  the  west,  and  flowing  almost  due  north  forms  the  ria  to 
which  it  gives  the  name.  The  course  of  these  two  rivers 
cannot  much  exceed  sixty  miles. 

The  valleys  are  exceedingly  fertile,  and  afford  pasture  for 
numerous  hc^ned  oatUe,  piffs,  and  horses.  The  horses  aro 
of  small  size,  but  renowned  for  their  strength  and  swiftness. 
The  rocks  on  the  sea-shore  are  ^covered  with  searweeds, 
polypi,  and  coophytes,  which  the  farmers  use  as  manure. 
On  some  of  these  rocks  the  rocceUa  tinctoriot  or  true  dyers* 
orchil  or  arohil,  is  found.  Fruit  is  also  very  plentiful  in 
this  province.  Chestnuts,  hazle-nuts,  apples,  and  pears, 
are  the  chief  varieties.  The  vine  is  cultivated  in  the  com- 
mune of  Cangas  de  Tineo,  and  near  Avil^,  in  a  district 
called  Candamo :  in  both  places  a  sort  of  light  and  agreeable 
wine  is  made  for  home  use,  far  superior  to  the  chacoli  of 
Biscaya.  There  is  however  a  deficiency  of  this  article, 
whi(^  is  abundantly  compensated  for  by  the  excellent  cider, 
easily  obtained  in  every  part  of  the  province.  Common 
wheat  is  not  generally  cultivated  here ;  not  however,  as 
Antillon  says,  on  account  of  the  dampness  and  cold  of  the 
climate,  but  because  the  Asturians  prefer  the  escanda  or 
spelt-wheat,  and  the  Indian  com,  to  any  other  sort  of  grain. 
The  best  species  of  common  wheat  is  raised  in  great  per- 
fection ;  but  the  escanda  is  better  itdapted  to  the  climate, 
and  the  species  cultivated  in  Asturias  is  so  much  esteemed 
by  the  natives,  that  in  many  districts  the  leases,  which 
provide  for  the  payment  of  the  rent  in  kind,  contain  a  sti- 
pulation that  no  sort  of  com  shall  be  offered  in  payment 
except  escanda.  Besides  the  excellent  quality  of  the  bread 
made  from  escanda,  it  is  observed  that  it  keeps  moist  and 
fresh  much  longer  than  that  made  from  uiy  other  sort  of 
grain.  The  Indian  com  being  planted  much  thinner  than 
any  other  sort  of  com,  leaves  sufficient  space  between  the 
rows  for  the  growth  of  pumpkins.  The  Asturian  farmers 
also  plant  jfMira#  or  soarletrrunners  together  with  the  Indian 
com,  so  that  the  jndias  climb  up  its  stem ;  and  thus  they 
have  three  kinds  of  produce  growing  together  on  the  same 
ground.  The  stem  of  the  Indian  com  affords  a  nutritious 
food  for  the  cows  in  winter ;  with  the  grain  they  make  bread, 
and  with  it  they  also  feed  their  fowls  and  pigs ;  the  ear  or 
head  they  use  for  fuel  after  the  com  has  been  thrashed  out. 

The  chmate  of  Asturias  is  exceedingly  damp  and  cold  in 
the  mountainous  parts;  but  in  the  valleys,  and  particu- 
larly on  the  sea-coast,  it  is  so  mild  and  template,  that 


orange  andiemon  trees  grow  in  the  open  air.  Intheseten- 
teenth  century  great  quantities  of  this  delicious  fhiit  were 
exported  from  Asturias  to  the  northern  countries  of  Europe ; 
but  since  the  free  trade  between  South  America  and  the 
ports  of  the  Mechterranean  has  been  established,  the  raising 
of  those  trees  has  been  abandoned  in  Asturias,  the  fruit  of 
that  principality  not  being  able  to  compete  in  its  abund- 
ance and  <|uality  with  that  ^produced  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces, which  is  carried  back  by  fbreign  vessels  that  visit  the 
Spanish  ports  on  the  Mediterranean.  Among  the  other 
vegetable  productions,  the  parsnip  may  be  mentioned  as 
inmgenous  in  Asturias. 

Both  the  seas  and  rivers  of  this  province  produce  the 
most  delicate  fish  in  the  peninsula,  which  is  sent  to  the 
market  of  Madrid  both  fresn  and  pickled. 

Asturias  is  divided  into  eonc^os^  or  communes,  of  which 
there  are  118.  The  superintendence  of  these  concejos  is 
distributed  among  fifty-six  towns :  they  contain  668pari8hes, 
3665  villages,  and  23  convents  for  -Ix^h  sexes.  The  popu- 
lation, according  to  the  census  of  1808,  amounted  to  364>238 
souls,  upon  a  surfkoe  of  about  2148  English  square  miles: 
but  the  Mapa  deEtpaSia,  published  by  the  geographical 
establishment  at  Madrid  in  1834,  estimates  the  population 
at  434,635.  The  area,  however,  seems  a  great  deal  less  than 
what  is  marked  on  some  maps  as  belonging  to  Asturias. 
The  area  ^ven  by  Antillon  is  cslculated  on  the  maps  of 
Lopez,  which  aro  four  fttmi  correct.  Bory  St.  Vincent  says, 
that  Asturias  is  forty  leagues  long*  and  from  ten  to  twelve 
wide.  Mifiano  allows  it  thirty-six  leagues  in  length  and 
sixteen  in  breadth.  If  we  allow  it  an  area  of  400  square 
leagues  of  twenty  five  to  a  dogree,  the  area  will  be  above 
3000  square  miles; 

A  military  govemm^i  an  intendant,  and  an  audiencia,  or 
a  civil  and  criminal  high  court  of  law,  preside  respectively 
ovOT  the  military,  fiscal  or  financial,  and  iudioial  affairs  of 
the  principality.  The  intemal  administration  is  directed  by 
the  common  oouncil  of  the  respective  concejos.  There  is 
also  an  eodesiastioal  tribunal  and  one  bishop.  For  the 
education  of  the  youth  there  is  a  university  at  the  capital, 
Oviedo,  several  seminaries,  and  the  Instituto  Asturiano  at 
Gijon,  on  the  coast,  fbunded  by  the  illustrious  patriot  Don 
Gaspar  M.  de  Jovellanos  in  1794,  and  provided  with  pro- 
fessors of  mathematics,  mineralogy,  and  navigation. 

The  only  manufactories  of  Asturias  are,  a  royal  manu- 
factory of  fire-arms  at  Trubia,  a  fbw  others  belonging  to 
private  individuals  fbrthe  fribrication  of  copper  and  earthen- 
ware, jet  trinkets,  some  tanneries,  and  looms  for  common 
woollen  and  linen  stuffs,  principally  for  home  consumption. 
With  these  exceptions,  its  manufactories  are  not  in  a  more 
advanced  state  than  in  the  rest  of  the  peninsula.  The  real 
cause  of  this  deficiency  is  the  want  of  inland  communication 
with  Castile.  Till  within  a  few  years  there  wa^  not  a  single 
road  for  carriages  of  any  sort,  and  all  the  traffic  with  that 
part  of  the  kingdom  was  carried  on  by  means  of  mules  and 
horses.  The  principal  road,  which  is  the  new  Camino  Real 
de  Asturias,  and  mns  fh>m  Madrid  to  Medina-de-Rio-Seco, 
passing  through  Mayorga,  Mansilla,  Leon,  Pola-de-Lena 
to  Oviedo,  has  been  recently  made.  There  is  also  an- 
other road  between  Oviedo  and  Grado,  about  twelve  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Oviedo.  The  principal  puertos,  or  passages 
across  the  mountain,  are,  reckoning  from  east  to  west, 
Tama,  Piedrafita,  Pajares,  Somiedo,  Leitariegos,  Cerredo, 
and  Peiiamellera. 

According  to  the  historian  Garibay,  a  Celtic  tribe  called 
Astixos,  or  Astiros,  at  a  very  early  period  passed  from  Gaul 
into  Spain,  and  settled  in  the  north  and  north-west  dis- 
tricts. They  inhabited  a  territory  much  more  extensive 
than  the  modem  Asturias,  for  it  reached  to  the  banks  of 
the  Duero.  Their  chief  town  was  Asturica,  now  Astorga,  in 
Leon.  They  were  but  very  imperfectly  known  bv  the 
Romans,  who  often  confounded  them  with  their  neighoours, 
the  Gallaid.  For  a  lon^  period  they  lived  unknown  in 
their  valleys,  without  exciting  either  the  envy  or  jealousy 
of  the  neighbouring  nations.  Augustus  Cassar  partly  sub- 
dued them,  and  at  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  they 
shared  the  same  fate  with  the  other  Roman  provinces  in  the 
Peninsula.  When  the  hordes  of  Tarik  and  Muza  over- 
threw the  C^othic  monarehy  in  the  Peninsula,  those  few 
who  escaped  the  sword  of  the  infidels,  or  refused  to  bend 
their  necks  beneath  the  ignominious  yoke,  sought  an 
asylum  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Asturian  mountains,  and 
headed  by  the  immortal  Pelayo,  dared  alone  to  defy  the 
power  of  the  victorious  Crescent,    Alxaman  Suleyman^ 
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and  Munuza,  or  Manuza,  who  successively  a,tteinpted  to 
penetrate  into  this  province,  remained  with  their  hosts 
buried  in  the  deep  ravines  of  Cobadonga ;  and  these  were 
the  first  of  a  succession  of  triumphs,  which  at  length  ended 
with  the  total  expul^on  of  the  Mohammedans  fr(»n  Spain. 
Twelve  kings  reigned  successively  in  Asturias,  from  718,  in 
which  Pelayo  was  proclaimed,  until  914,  when  having  ex- 
tended their  conquests  over  almost  one-fourth  of  the  Penin- 
sula, they  assumed  the  title  of  kin^s  of  Leon ;  Ordono  the 
Second  was  the  first  who  established  his  court  at  the  city 
of  Leon.  In  1 388,  the  Infante  Don  Enrique,  the  eldest  s6n 
of  Juan  I.,  was  styled  Principe  de  Asturias,  from  which 
period  the  eldest  sons  and  daughters  of  the  kings  of  Spain 
nave  taken  that  title.  *  It  is  in  the  inhabitants  of  Asturias,* 
says  Bory  de  Saint  Vincent,  '  that  the  naturalist  can  dis- 
cover the  characteristic  features  of  that  Celtic  race,  which 
we  consider  to  be  the  third  of  the  Japhetic  race.*  The  As- 
turians  speak  the  Castilian  language. 

The  Asturians  are  strong  and  robust,  frugal,  honest, 
intelligent,  not  very  active,  but  constant  in  their  labours, 
passionately  fond  of  their  country,  proud  of  their  noble 
descent,  and  of  having  never  mixed  their  blood  with  any  of 
the  nations  that  have  had  dominion  over  the  Peninsula. 
(See  Antillon,  Minano,  Garibay,  and  Casal,  Historia  Nch 
tural  y  Medica  de  Asturias ;  Orograpkie  de  t  Europe,  &c.) 

ASTYAGES.    [SeeMaoiA.] 

ASY,  or  AZY,  the  river  of  Antioch.    [See  Orontbs.] 

ASY'LUM,  the  Latin  and  English  form  of  the  Greek 
^A<n;Xov,  which  is  generally  supposed  to  be  made  up  of  a 
privative  and  the  root  of  the  verb  cvXAv,  *  to  plunder,*  and 
therefore  to  signifv,  properly  a  place  free  from  robbery  or 
violence.  Some,  jDo^^ever,  have  derived  the  Greek  word 
from  the  Hebrew  7tt^»  *  a  grove ;'  the  earliest  asylums,  it  is 
said,  having  been  usually  groves  sacred  to  certain  divinities. 
It  is  a  pret^,  rather  than  perhaps  a  very  convincing  illus- 
tration of  this  etymology,  which  is  afforded  by  VirgiVs  ex- 
pression as  to  the  asylum  opened  by  Romulus, — 

Hino  locum  ingentem,  qu«m  RmbuIo*  aeer  urlom 
Retulit.'— -fiN.  VIII.  V.  343. 

The  tradition  was,  that  Romulus  made  an  asylum  of  the 
Palatine  Hill  preparatory  to  the  building  of  Rome.  Plutarch 
tells  us  that  ne  dedicated  the  place  to  the  god  Asylsdus. 
(Plut.  Romul.  9.) 

Probably  all  that  is  meant  by  these  stories  is,  that  in  those 
ages  whoever  joined  a  new  community  received  shelter  and 
j)rotection ;  and  even  if  he  had  committed  any  crime,  was 
neither  punished  by  those  whose  associate  he  liad  become, 
nor  surrendered  to  the  vengeance  of  the  laws  or  customs  he 
had  violated.  Such  an  asylum  was  not  an  appointed  place 
of  refuge  established  by  ^neral  consent ;  it  was  merely  a 
congregation  of  outlaws  bidding  defiance  to  the  institutions 
of  the  country  in  which  they  had  settled,  and  proclaiming 
their  willin^ess  to  receive  all  who  chose  to  come  to  them. 

But  both  m  the  Grecian  states,  and  in  Rome,  the  temples, 
or  at  least  some  of  them,  were  endowed  with  the  privilege  of 
affording  protection  to  all  who  fled  to  them,  even  although 
they  had  committed  the  worst  crimes.  The  practice  seems 
to  have  been,  that  they  could  not  be  dragged  from  these 
sanctuaries ;  but  that,  nevertheless,  they  might  be  forced  to 
«>™®  ojt,  not  only  by  being  prevented  from  receiving  food 
while  they  remained,  but  even  by  such  compulsory  measures 
as  the  application  of  fire  to  the  building.  (See  ThUcyd. 
1. 126, 134. ;  Herodot  vi.  80.)  Anything  appears  to  have  been 
permitted  except  the  actual  dragging  forth  of  the  criminal. 
Eventually,  these  places  of  refuge  bm^ame  great  nuisances, 
being,  especially  among  the  Greek  cities,  established  in 
such  numbers  as  sometimes  almost  to  put  an  end  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  After  Greece  had  become  a  part  of 
the  Roman  empire,  an  attempt  was  made  to  repress  this 
evil  by  an  order  of  the  senate,  directed  to  all  the  pretended 
asylums,  toproduce  legal  proofs  of  the  privilege  which  they 
claimed.  (Tacit  Armal.  iii.  60,  &c.)  Many  were  put  down 
in  consequence  of  not  being  able  to  satisfy  this  demand. 
At  last,  all  the  asylums  throughout  the  empire  were  abo- 
libhed  by  an  edict  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius.  (Sueton.  in 
Vita  Tibeni,  ^p.  37.) 

The  term  *A<rwXoc  was  given  as  an  epithet  to  certain 
divmities ;  as,  for  example,  to  the  Ephesian  Diana.  It  \a 
also  foundon  medals  as  an  epithet  of  certain  cities ;  in 
which  application  it  probably  denoted  that  the  city  or  dis- 
toct  was  under  the  protection^  of  both  of  two  otherwise 
belhgerent  powers,  and  enjoyed  accordingly  the  privileges 
of  neutral  ground. 


After  the  decline  and  &11  of  Paganism,  the  privilege  of 
serving  as  asylums  for  malefactors  was  obtained  by  the 
Christian  tonples.  The  credit  of  conferring  this  honour 
upon  churches  in  general  is  attributed  to  Pope  Boniface  Y. 
in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century;  but  more  than 
two  hundred  years  before,  certain  sacred  buildings  of  the 
new  religion  are  said  to  have  been  declared  asylums  by 
the  Emperor  Honorius.  The  asylums  thus  established 
eventually  grew  throughout  all  Christendom  to  be  a  stiO 
more  intolerable  abuse  than  those  of  the  antient  world  had 
been.  In  most  countries,  not  only  churches  and  convenU, 
with  their  precincts,  but  even  the  houses  of  the  bishops, 
came  to  be  at  length  endowed  with  the  privHege  of  sanc- 
tuary. In  all  these  places  the  most  atrocious  malefisctors 
might  be  fi>und  bidding  defiance  to  the  civil  power.  At 
the  same  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  while  in  this 
way  criminals  were  ftequentiy  rescued  from  justice,  pro- 
tection was  also  sometimes  afforded  to  the  innocent,  who 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  enabled  to  escape  Uie  oppres- 
sion or  private  enmity  which  pursued  them  under  the  per- 
verted forms  of  law.  The  institution  was  one  of  the  many 
which  then  existed,  having  the  effect  of  throwing  the  regu- 
lating power  of  society  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  who 
certainly  were,  upon  the  whole,  the  class  in  whose  hands 
such  a  discretion  was  by  far  least  likely  to  be  abused. 
When  communities,  however,  assumed  a  more  settled  stac^ 
and  the  law  became  strong  with  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  rights  which  had  at  one  time  armed  the  chureU 
as  a  useful  champion  against  tminny,  became  not  only 
unnecessary  but  mischievous.  The  d\ureh  maintained  a 
long  and  hard  struggle  in  defence  of  its  old  supremacy ; 
and  in  the  face  of  the  stand  thus  made,  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  antient  habits,  and  the  popular  superstition  bj 
which  they  were  guarded,  it  was  only  very  cautiously  that 
attempts  could  be  made  to  mitigate  the  eviL  For  a  lon^ 
time  the  legal  extent  of  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  ap- 
pears to  have  been  matter  of  violent  dispute  between  the 
chureh  and  the  dvil  power.  In  this  country,  it  was  not 
till  the  year  1487,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  that  by  a 
bull  of  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  it  was  declared,  that  it  thieves, 
robbers,  and  murderers,  having  taken  refuge  in  sanctu- 
aries, should  sally  out  and  commit  fresh  offences,  and 
then  return  to  their  place  of  shelter,  they  mig^ht  be  taken 
out  by  the  kind's  officers.  It  was  only  by  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament passed  m  1534,  after  the  Reformation,  that  persona 
accused  of  treason  were  debarred  of  the  privilege  of  sanc- 
tuary. Aflier  the  complete  establishment  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, however,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  neither  the  churches 
nor  sanctuaries  of  any  other  description  were  allowed 
to  become  places  of  refuge  for  either  murderers  or  other 
criminals.  But  various  buildings  and  precincts  in  and 
near  London,  continued  for  a  long  time  after  this  to  afford 
shelter  to  debtors.  At  length,  in  1697,  all  such  sanc- 
tuaries, or  pretended  sanctuaries,  were  finally  suppressed  by 
the  Act  8  and  9  William  III.  chap.  26. 

In  Scotiand,  the  precincts  of  the  palace  of  Holyrood  in 
Edinburgh  still  remain  a  sanctuary  fbr  debtors.  The 
boundaries  of  this  privileged  place  are  somewhat  exten- 
sive, comprehendinj^  the  whole  of  what  is  called  *the 
King's  Park,*  in  which  is  the  remarkable  hill  called  '  Ar- 
thur's Seat*  The  debtors  find  lodgings  in  a  short  street, 
the  privileged  part  of  which  is  divided  from  the  remBinder 
by  a  kennel  running  across  it.  Holyrood  reCains  its  privi- 
lege of  sanctuary  as  oeing  a  royal  palace ;  but  it  is  smgulat 
as  being  now  the  only  palace  in  this  country  any  port  of  the 
precincts  of  which  is  the  property,  or  at  least  in  the  occu- 
pation, of  private  individuals,  and  therefore  open  to  the 
public  generally. 

In  England,  a  legal  asylum,   or  privileged  place,   is 
called  a  sanctuary;  and  tlus  use  of  Uie  word  sanctnanr 
appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the  English  language.    Beth. 
in  this  country  and  in  America,  the  name  of  a^lum  is  com- 
monly given  to  benevolent  institutions  intended  to  afford 
shelter  neither  to  criminals  nor  to  debtors,  but  to  some  par- 
ticular description  of  the  merely  unfortunate  or  destitute. 
Thus  there  are  in  London,— the  Asylum  for  Recovery  of 
Health,  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Children  of  the 
Poor,  Asylum  for  the  Cure  of  Scrofula  and  Cancer,  licensed 
Victuallers'  Asylum,  Surrey  Asylum  for  Empk)}'nient  d 
Discharged  Prisoners,  Westminster  Asylum  for  Persons 
who  have  been  Prosecuted  for  First  Offences,  Invalid  Aaylom 
for  Females,  &c. 

The  Jewish  Cities  of  ReAige,  established  by  Moms  vai 
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Josbtuu  may  be  quoted  at  the  moat  remarkable  instance  on 
record  of  a  system  of  asylum  founded  and  protected  by  the 
state  itself  fbr  the  shelter  of  persons  who  had  violated  the 
law.  These  cities,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  twentieth  chapter 
of  the  Book  of  Joshua,  were  six  in  number,  three  on  each 
side  of  the  Jordan.  They  only,  however,  nrotected  the 
person  who  had  killed  another  unawares.  With  regard  to 
such  a  person  the  command  was, '  If  the  avenger  of  blood 
prsue  after  him,  then  they  shall  not  deliver  the  slayer  up 
mto  his  hand ;  because  he  smote  his  neighbour  unwittingly, 
and  hated  him  not  beforetime.  And  he  shall  dwell  in  that 
city,  until  he  stand  before  the  congregation  for  judgment, 
and  until  the  death  of  the  high  priest  that  shall  be  in  those 
days ;  then  shaAl  the  slayer  return,  and  come  unto  his  own 
city,  and  unto  his  own  house,  unto  the  city  from  whence  he 
fled.*  (Joshua  xx.  5,  6.)  This  institution  may  be  regarded 
as  an  ingenious  device  for  protecting,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
guiltless  author  of  the  homicide  from  the  popular  resent- 
ment, which  his  unfortunate  act  would  have  been  likely  to 
draw  upon  him ;  and  cherishing,  on  the  other,  in  the  public 
mind,  that  natural  horror  at  the  shedding  of  human  blood, 
which,  in  such  a  state  of  society,  it  would  have  been  so 
dangerous  to  suffer  to  be  weakened.  We  see  the  same  prin- 
ciple in  the  deodand  awarded  by  our  law  in  the  case  of  the 
accidental  destruction  of  life  by  any  inanimate  object 

One  of  ^  most  curious  instances  of  the  privilege  of 
sanctuary,  is  that  kmg  enjoyed  in  Scotland  by  the  descend- 
ants of  the  celebratedMacduff,  Thane  of  Fife,  the  dethroner 
of  the  usurper  Macbeth.  It  is  said  to  have  been  granted 
at  the  request  of  the  thane  by  Malcolm  III.  (Canmore),  on 
his  recovery  of  the  crown  of  his  ancestors  soon  after  the 
middto  of  the  eleventh  century.  By  this  grant  it  was 
declared  that  any  person,  being  related  to  the  chief  of 
the  clan  Macduff  within  the  ninth  degree,  who  should 
have  committed  homicide  without  premeditation,  should 
have  his  punishment  remitted  fbr  a  fine,  on  flying  to 
Macduff  *8  Cross,  which  stood  near  Lindores,  in  Fifeshire. 
Although  Uiis,  however,  is  the  account  of  the  old  Scot- 
tish historians,  it  is  probable  that  the  privilege  only  con- 
ferred upon  the  offender  a  right  of  being  exempted  from 
all  other  courts  of  jurisdiction,  except  that  of  the  Earl  of 
Fife.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish 
Border,  has  printed  a  Latin  document  of  the  date  of  a.d. 
1291,  in  which  the  privilege  to  this  latter  extent  is  pleaded 
in  fiivour  of  an  Alexander  do  Moravia,  an  ancestor  of  the 
present  Mr.  Moray  of  Abercaimy.  The  original  deed  still 
exists.  Of  Macduff  *s  Cross  only  the  pedestal  now  re- 
mains, the  cross  itself  having  been  destroyed  at  the  Refor- 
mation. It  bore  a  metrical  inscription,  in  a  strange  half- 
Latin  jargon,  the  varying  copies  of  which,  still  preserved, 
have  given  much  occupation  to  the  antiquaries.  (See 
Sibbald*8  History  of  Fife,  particularly  the  second  edition, 
8vo.  Cupar- Fife,  1802 ;  Cunnin^hame*s  Esstty  upon  Mae- 
duff's  Cross;  and  Camden*s  Britannia^  by  Gough.) 

A'SYMPTOTE  (a<r6/Mrr«roc),  a  compound  Greek  word 
signifying  which  does  not  fail  with,  if  taken  literally  with 
respect  to  two  lines,  it  would  mean  that  they  do  not  meet  one 
another.  But  it  is  used  only  in  speaking  of  two  lines  (one 
of  which  at  least  must  be  curvea)  which  continually  ap- 
proach each  other,  but  never  meet ;  so  that  the  distance 
between  them  diminishes  without  limit,  or  they  may  be 
brou^t  to  any  degree  of  nearness,  without  ever  actually 
meeting. 

This  appears  a  paradox  to  bep^inners  in  geometry,  who 
are  generally  unable  to  imagine  it  possible  Siat  two  lines 
should  continue  to  approach  one  another  for  ever,  without 
absolute  contact  But  this  arises  from  their  confounding 
the  thin^  called  a  straight  line  in  practice  (which  is  not  a 
straight  line,  but  a  thin  stroke  of  black  lead  or  ink,  as  the  case 
may  be)  with  the  straight  line  of  geometry,  which  has 
neither  breadth  nor  thickness,  but  only  length.  And  they 
also  imagine  that  if  two  lines  might  be  asymptotic,  the  fact 
might  be  made  visible ;  which  is  impossible,  unless  the  eye 


could  be  made  to  distinguiBh  any  distance,  however  smalL 
But  if  the  unassisted  eye  cannot  detect  a  white  space  be* 
tween  two  black  lines,  unless  that  space  be  a  thousandth  of 
an  inch  in  breadth,  which  is  about  the  truth,  it  is  evident 
that  two  geometrical  surfaces  with  asymptotic  boundaries, 
such  as  A  B  C,  DEC  would  appear  to  coincide  from  the 
point  where  the  distance  between  them  is  about  the  thou- 
sandth part  of  an  inch.  The  idea  of  a  geometrical  asym- 
ptote is  therefore  an  effort  of  pure  reason,  and  the  possibility 
of  it  must  be  made  manifest  to  the  mind,  not  to  the  senses. 


ALMBCDisa  vessel  of  water,  of  which  (he  sides  and 
bottom  are  extended  indefinitely  towards  6  and  R ;  the  end 
A  L  is  fixed,  but  the  end  B  M  is  moveable  parallel  to  its 
first  position,  so  as  always  to  form  a^water-tight  obstacle ; 
by  which  means  the  length  of  the  vessel  may  be  increased 
to  any  extent,  while  its  breadth  and  height  remain  the 
same.  Let  the  water  be  a  perfect  fluid,  without  any  adhe- 
sion to  the  sides  of  the  vessel  (which  is  mathematically 
possible,  though  not  physically),  and  let  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  be  geometrically  horizontal.  Then,  as  the  end  M  B 
changes  its  position  and  moves  towards  G  R,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  vessel  will  grow  larger,  and  the  level  of  the  water 
wQl  fall.  Suppose  the  side  L  K  to  be  of  glass.  Thus  when 
the  vessel  ends  at  £  P,  the  water  may  stand  at  S  V ;  when 
the  end  is  at  F  Q,  the  water  may  stand  at  T  W,  and  so  on. 
But  the  level  of  the  water  never  can  fidl  absolutely  to  the 
bottom  C  K ;  for  so  long  as  the  preceding  mathematical 
suppos'ltions  hold  sood,  and  there  is  some  water  in  the 
vessel,  it  must  stand  at  some  determinate  height  above  the 
bottom.  As  the  end  B  M  moves  to  the  right,  let  the  curve 
M  V  W,  &c.,  mark  out  the  positions  of  the  level  upon  the 
edge  of  the  moving  end,  as  is  done  in  the  diagram.  Then 
for  the  reason  above  given;  this  curve  never  can  meet  the 
line  C  K,  though  obviously  in  a  state  of  continual  approach 
towards  it  Hence  the  curve  M  V  W  and  the  line  C  K  are 
asymptotes. 

As  another  illustration,  let  there  be  two  parallel  lines 
A  B,  C  D,  the  perpendicular  distance  of  which  is  A  C ; 
and  from  A,  with  different  radii,  describe  arcs  of  ciidea 
P  1,  Qg,  Rr,  S«,  &c.  From  A  B  on  all  these  circles  mea- 
sure arcs  equal  in  length  to  the  straight  Urn  A  C ;  that  is 


r^vwi  11 


let  P 1,  Q  2,  R3, .. ..  W7,  &c.,  be  all  equal  to  AC.  Nowit 
is  plain  that  the  arcs  Q  g,  R  r,  &c.,  are  all  greater  than 
A  C,  and  will  continue  so,  however  great  the  radius  may 
be ;  for  A  C  is  the  shortest  distance  which  can  be  drawn 
from  one  parallel  to  the  other.  But  as  the  radius  is  ex- 
tended, the  arcs  T  /,  V  v,  &c.,  bbcome  more  upright,  as  a 
person  unused  to  geometrical  phraseoloffy  would  say,  that 
is,  more  and  more  nearly  coincident  wim  a  perpendicular 
drawn  fix>m  A  B ;  they  also  become  more  and  more  nearly 
equal  to  A  C.  Hence  the  points  5, 6, 7,  &c.,  come  nearer  and 
nearer  to  C  D,  with  which  they  would  actually  coincide,  if 
it  were  possible  that  one  of  the  arcs  could  become  equal  to 
A  C.  Hence  the  curve,  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  is  an  asymptote  to  C  D. 
The  mathematical  theory  of  asymptotes  will  be  found  in 
all  works  on  the  theoir  of  curves,  and  in  most  on  the  dif- 
ferential calculus.  Tiie  following  are  the  most  general 
notions  which  it  will  be  within  our  limits  to  give,  and  will  be 
understood  by  a  moderately  well-informed  mathematician. 
If  the  equation  of  a  curve  be  y  =  ^  (ar),  and  if  the  function 
^  {x)  can  be  separated  into  two  others,  say  i/  (x)  and  %  i^h 
of  which  X  (^)  diminishes  without  hmit  either  when  x  is 
increased  without  limit,  or  made  to  approach  without  hmit 
to  any  given  quantity;  then  the  curve  whose  equation  is 
y  s=  if^  (j;)  is  an  asymptote  to  the  curve  whose  equation  is 
y  =  ^  (x)  or  if^  (x)  -|-  X  (a?).  For  the  differaice  of  the  ordi- 
nates  of  Uie  two  curves  (to  a  common  value  of  x)  is  %  ix), 
which  diminishes  without  limit.  For  instance,  let  the  fint 
curve  have  the  equation 
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of  which  -^^^  decreases  without 
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limit  when  ^  is  increased  without  Umit,  it  foUows  that  the 
straiirht  hue  having  the  equation  y =6  is  an  asymptoto  to 
the  curve.  If  the  preceding  equation  be  reversed  and  put 
under  the  foim 

y-6 
stmiltr  rMMoniiif^  will  show  that  the  straight  line  where 
equation  is  a? = a  is  also  an  asymptote.    If  the  first  ex- 
pression be  devel<q^  in  inverse  powers  of  x,  giving 
_    ,    ba  .    ba*  .     *«'   I  fo^. 

the  equations  of  curves  which  are  asymptotes  to  the  pre- 
ceding may  be  found  by  taking  any  of  the  preceding  terms 
for  y,  provided  b  be  always  one.    Such  are 

y^b+  — 


*+!?  + 


of' 


or  generally,  any  cioTt  whose  equation  is 

y  =  b  +  x(.^) 
where  %  (x)  dhninishei  without  limit,  when  x  is  increased 
without  limit,  is  an  asymptote  to  the  preceding.    Observe 
that  a  curve  may  flrtt  cut  another,  then  recede  from  it,  and 
afterwards  become  an  asymptote  to  it 

The  fi)llowing  is  a  mere  sketch  of  the  most  general 
method  of  findmg  asymptotes  to  algebraical  curves.  The 
first  part  of  the  method  detects  the  number  and  direction 
of  the  rectilmear  aiymptoies,  those  only  excepted  which 
are  parallel  to  either  axis  of  oo<ordinatos,  which  will  easily 
admit  of  a  separate  determination. 

Clear  the  equation  of  all  radicals.  Suppose  it  then  of 
the  second  degree,  though  the  same  reasoning  applies  to  all 
degrees.  Its  form  wOl  then  be  (putting  all  the  highest 
terms  on  one  Bid«) 

The  Allowing  theorem  can  then  be  demonstrated.  If  the 
equation 

oy*+6ay +  e«*  =  0  (A) 

be  possible,  then  it  is  the  collective  equation  of  two  lines 
passing  tloDugh  ^e  origin  of  co-ordinates,  which  two  lines 
are  parallel  to  two  asymptotes  of  the  curve  and  the  curve 
can  nave  no  others.  It  is  a  well-known  theorem  that  any 
algebraical  equation  between  x  andy,  which  is  homogenous 
with  respect  to  these  letters,  it  not  the  equation  of  a  curve, 
but  of  a  collection  of  straight  lines  passing  through  the 
origin.  Thus  the  asymptotes  of  the  curve  of  the  third 
degree  iHU  be  determined  by  the  solution  of  an  equation  of 
the  form 

which  may  belong  either  to  one  or  three  straight  lines. 

"  li  y-kX'\-l\>Qi^^  equation  of  an  asymptote,  the  value 

of  k  may  be  any  one  of  the  values  of  1^  determined  from 

X 

the  equation  <  A),  To  find  /,  remember  that  any  homoge- 
neous algebraioal  expression  of  the  mth  degree,  contaimng 
#  iod  y,  may  be  axiwessed  by  the  form 


0?*^ 


(I) 


and  let  the  equation  of  the  curve,  when  ite  various  seto 
homogeneous  terms  have  been  collected,  be 


of 


«"f 


(f)+-/(i)+«— 


Then  ii  i^ih)  represent  the  differential  coefficient  of  ^  (A), 
the  equation  of  ttia  asymptoto  is 


y  «ft»  + 


^*m 


when  the  highest  dimension  in  the  equation  exceeds  the 
next  highest  by  more  than  one,  all  the  asymptotes  must 
pass  through  the  origin  of  co-ordinates. 


The  term  asymptote  is  fijst  Ibuad  in  the  Cotne  „ 

of  ApoUonius ;  and  the  properties  of  the  hyperbolic  aajna- 
ptote  are  fimnd  in  the  second  book  of  his  Conic  Seotkfna. 

ASZOD,  a  well-built  market-town  of  Lower  Hungary, 
in  the  circle  of  WaiUsen,  and  on  the  Galga,  about  twenty- 
three  miles  N.E.  of  Pesth.  The  Podmanitaky  family  have 
a  large  and  handsome  mansion  near  it,  whiDh  is  celebrated 
for  its  extensive  cabinet  of  coins  and  ite  museum  of  natural 
history.  The  inhabitante  are  remarkably  industrioua,  good 
mechaiiios,  and  carry  on  considerable  trade,  as  well  in 
oLoaks  lined  with  sheepskins,  which  they  dye  blue  and 
peen  and  export  to  distant  markato  in  mat  quantitiea,  as 
m  com  and  wine,  the  produce  of  the  delightM  vaUey  in 
which  the  town  is  situated.  Assod  oontaina  two  churohea,  a 
synagogue,  aUd  nearly  5000  inhabitants.  AT  Z^  N.  lat, 
1 9^  29^  £.  long.    (Bertuch.) 

ATABEKS  are  the  rulers  of  several  of  the  small 
prmcipalities  into  which  the  empire  of  the  Se\iuk  Turks, 
soon  after  ite  esteblishment,  bewne  divided,  during  the 
eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuriea.  The  word 
Atebek  is  of  Turkish  origin,  and  properly  signifies '  The 
Father  of  the  Prince,*  or,  as  Abulfeda  explains  it  iAnn. 
MmL  t  iii.  p.  226.  ed.  Reiske),  *  a  iaithftil  Parent,'  A&- 
oording  to  the  same  author,  the  first  chief  honoured  with 
the  title  of  Atabek  was  Nisam*al*Mulk.  the  linr  of  the 
third  Selijuk  sultan,  Malek-shah,  who  at  the  same  time 
gave  him  the  town  of  Tus  as  his  poipeity ;  y  ei  neither 
the  titte  nor  the  honours  of  sovereignty  remained  here- 
ditary in  his  family.  But  several  powerftd  emirs  at  the 
court  of  the  Seljuks,  on  whom  this  title  was  eonlinred, 
continued  to  use  it  after  they  had  made  themselves  the 
almost  independent  masters  of  separate  provinces,  in  which 
they  enjoyed  all  the  prerogatives  of  sovareignty,  with  this 
exception  only,  that  in  the  pubHo  prayers  at  the  mosquea 
the  name  of  the  reigning  Seljuk  prmce  was  mentioned 
before  theiri.  Four  dynasties  d*  Atebeks  are  particularly 
noticed  in  eastern  history ;  those  of  Syria  (and  Irak)»  those 
of  Azerbijan,  those  of  Persia,  and  those  of  Lanstan. 

Atabeks  of  Syria  and  Jrak.—The  founder  of  the  first 
dynasty  of  Atabeks  was  Kasim-addaulah  Aksankar,  olri- 
ginallv  a  mamluk  or  slave,  but  who  had  by  degrees  reiaad 
nimseif  to  a  stetion  of  great  infinenoe  at  the  Seljuk  court. 
Sultan  Malek-shah,  the  eon  of  Alp  Arslan,  yieldmg  to  tbe 
request  of  the  nobles,  who  were  ]€«loua  of  the  poiwer  of  Ak- 
sankar, in  order  to  get  rid  of  his  presence  at  court,  appointed 
htm  governor  of  the  towns  of  Haleb,  Hama,  Mantwj,  and 
Laomoea  (a.d.  1086).  After  Malek-shah*8  death,  Aksankar, 
instead  of  teking  the  part  of  his  children,  became  the  sup- 
porter of  Tutush,  another  Seljuk  prince  in  Syria.    But  Tu- 
tush,  so  far  from  rewarding  the  services  wluch  Aksankar 
had  rendered  him,  denrived  htm  of  a  portion  of  his  previous 
government,  and  finally  of  his  life  (a.d.  1 094).  Bmad-eddin 
Zenghi,  the  son  of  Aksankar,  who  was  only  ten  Tears  old 
when  his  father  was  executed,  early  distinguished  himself 
by  military  services  in  several  S^uk  armies,  and  in  a.d. 
1122  received  Basra  as  a  fief  from  the  Seljuk  sulton  Mah- 
mud,  besides  which  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Bagdad. 
In  consequence  of  the  then  alarming  ascendency  of  tbe 
Christian  kingdom  esteblished  by  the  crosaders  in  Pales- 
tine, Emad-eddin  was  sent  to  Mosul,  in  order  to  resist  tfacnr 
further   encroachments.     He    succeeded    (a.d.   1127)  in 
making  himself  master  of  Haleb,  and  of  a  considareble 
portion  of  Syria,  over  which  cotmtry  he  thenoefbrward  ruled 
as  an  independent  sovereign.    European  chronicYers  of  the 
history  of  the  crusades  call  hhn  Sanguin,  wluch  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  Zenghi.    After  his  death  (a.d.  1145)  a  dissen* 
sion  arose  between  his  two  sons,  Seif-eddin  Gbazi  and 
Nureddin  Mahmud :  they  agreed  at  last  that  Seif-eddin 
should  reign  at  Mosul,  and  Nureddin  at  Haleb.     The 
Mosul  branch  continued  to  govern  till  the  incursion  ot  the 
Mogols  into  Syria,  when  Mosul  fell  Into  their  power,  A.n. 
1260.-    To  the  dominion  of  the  Atabeks  of  Haleb  an  end 
was  put  by  Saladin,  a.d.  1183;  who,  however,  allowed  a 
side-branch  of  this  dynasty  to  continue  in  the  cities  of 
Sa^jar  and  Nisibin  till  a.d.  12)9. 

Atabeks  of  ^er^yon.— Ildeghix,  who,  from  the  condition 
of  a  slave,  had  successively  risen  to  the  rank  of  an  officer  at 
the  court  of  the  Se^uk  Sulten  Mas*ud,  was,  in  a.d.  1136, 
invested  with  the  dignity  of  Atabek,  and  at  the  same  time 
appointed  governor  of  Azerb^an  and  Kiurdistan.  He  kept 
an  army  of  fifty  thousand  horse,  and  increased  his  dominioDS 
by  conquest  Though  still  under  allegiance  to  the  sultaiw 
he  was  almost  independent  in  the  go^e^|unent  of  Axorbysa* 
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Four  of  luft  deiMiidaBtt  raooetavely  raled  over  Aserb^au 
till  the  year  1225»  when  they  weie  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
power  of  Jelal-eddiD,  tultan  of  Khowaremi. 

Aiabehs  qf  Persia.-^A  line  of  Atabeks,  of  Tmooinan 
origio,  the  descendants  of  Salgar,  ruled  orer  Fart»  or  Persia 
Proper,  from  am.  1 148  till  1264.  The  first  of  these  Atabeks 
was  Mosaffitf-eddin,  imd  he  was  fi^owed  by  ten  others,  the 
reigns  of  some  of  whom  were,  howerOT,  of  very  short  dura- 
tion. Their  residenoe  was  at  Shiraz.  The  last  of  this 
dynasty  was  Ayesha  Khatun,  a  princess,  who  was  con- 
firmed by  Hulagn  in  her  character  as  sovereign^  but  reigned 
no  kmger  than  one  year,  and  died  in  a.d.  1264.  From  their 
ancestor,  Salgar,  theie  Atabeks  of  Persia  are  sometimes 
named  Salguides. 

Atabeks  of  Laruttmr^ Aba  Taher,  an  officer  of  the  Ata- 
beks of  Persia,  had  been  sent  with  an  army  into  Laristan, 
a  proTince  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  Persian  Oulil 
He  conquered  it,  but  instead  €i  giving  it  up  to  his  masters, 
he  assumed  himself  the  independent  dominion  over  it,  and 
took  the  title  of  Atabek.  Takla,  the  grandson  and  third 
successor  of  Abu  Taher,  was  reigning  over  Laristan  when 
Hulagu  invaded  the  oountzy,  who  deposed  and  killed  him, 
but  allowed  his  son,  Shems-eddin  Alp  Argun,  to  succeed 
him 'in  the  government  By  the  permission,  and  with  the 
support,  of  the  Megel  emperors,  Yussuf  Shah,  the  son  of 
Alp  Argun,  followed  next,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Afirasiab.  The  latter  had,  by  several  acts  of  cruelty,  drawn 
upon  himself  the  displeasure  of  the  emperor  Gazan  Khan, 
who  ordered  him  to  be  executed,  and  appointed  Nosrat-eddin 
Ahmed,  a  son  of  Alp  Argun,  as  his  successor.  He  was  fol^ 
lowed  by  Rokn^<Un,  a  son  of  Yussuf  Shah.  Mozaffer^ 
eddin  Afirasiab,  the  son  and  successor  of  Rokn-eddin,  was 
the  last  of  the  Atabeks  of  Laristan.  (See  DHerbelot,  ^- 
bkothhpie  Orieniale,  art  AtabekiBn.  I>e  Gtdgnes,  Hisiotre 
de9  Hum,  vol.  L  p.  254,  &c) 

ATACA'MA  is  a  district  belonging  to  the  department  of 
Potosi  in  Bolivia,  in  South  America,  and  comprehends  all 
the  country  of  that  republic  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the 
Andes  along  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  of  considerable 
extent,  its  northern  boundary  being  formed  by  the  river  Loa, 
which  separates  it  from  Peru,  and  runs  between  21°  and  22* 
S.  lat,  and  its  southern  by  the  river  Salado,  which  partiy 
divides  it  from  ChiU,  and  flows  near  26''  S.  lat.,  so  that  it 
extends  along  the  coast  upwards  of  2 1 0  miles,  with  a  breadth 
of  flrom  25  to  40  miles.  It  is  divided  into  the  Upper  (Sierra) 
and  Lower  country.  The  Sierra  comprehends  the  smaller 
part  of  its  surfoce,  that  which  lies  on  the  NJB.  within  the 
chain  of  the  Andes,  and  contains  some  fertile  valleys,  in 
which  the  common  fruits  and  seeds  of  the  South  American 
Sierras  are  cultivated.  The  surrounding  mountains  contain 
mines  of  g^ld  and  silver,  but  they  are  not  worked,  and  are 
inhabited  hj  numerous  herds  of  vicufias,  which  the  Indians 
hunt,  selling  their  skin  and  eating  their  flesh,  which  is 
tend^  and  of  excellent  taste.  The  Lower  country  presebts 
over  nearly  all  its  surikce  nothing  but  an  uninhabited  and 
uninhabitable  desert,  consisting  or  wide  plains  covered  with 
a  dark  brown,  and  in  some  places  quite  black  sand,  with 
here  and  there  a  streak  of  white.  On  the  plains  rise  some 
high  ridges  and  a  few  immense  rounded  knolls ;  but  in  no 
pctft  are  any  traces  of  vegetation  to  be  discovered.  This 
description  is  particulariy  applicable  to  the  southern  part, 
which  extends  towards  the  boundary  of  Chili,  in  wnich 
many  Spaniards  perished  for  want  of  water  at  the  time  of 
the  first  conquest,  and  which  is  known  under  the  name  of 
the  desert  of  Atacama.  Towards  the  boundary  of  Peru,  a 
few  rivers  descend  from  the  Andes,  and  along  their  courses 
valleys  extend,  in  which  a  rich  vegetation  is  displayed,  the 
soil  producing  bananas,  cotton,  figs,  vines,  and  other  fruits 
and  vegetables.  The  moift  considerable  of  these  rivers  is 
the  CJobija,  at  the  mouth  of  which  is  a  good  harbour  and  a 
smril  town,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  principally  occupied 
with  firinng  for  congers,  whidi  they  salt  and  export  to  the 
interior  and  to  other'ports  this  town  is  now  called  Puerto  de 
la  Mar.  In  other  parts  of  the  coast  a  species  of  cod,  called 
toUo,  is  caup;ht  in  abundance  and  likewise  exported.  The 
interior  distr^  contain  veins  of  crystal  of  various  coburs, 
of  iasper,  talc,  oopper,  blue  vitriol,  and  cdum.  No  rain  ever 
fhUs  on  this  coast,  out  in  a  frfw  places  the  soil  is  occasionally 
refreshed  by  mists  and  dews.  In  the  desert,  sand-spouts 
are  of  frequent  oeenrrence.  (Aloedo,  Captahi  Basil  Hall. 
Humboldt) 

ATAHUAIXPAcaned  by  some  historians  ATABA- 
UP  Ay  was  the  son  of  Huayna  Capac,  ^  eleventh  Inca  of 


PetA,byaprhiceB8of<2aitii,  orQnito.  Aceotding  to  the 
laws  of  Perd  the  incas  were  only  allowed  to  marry  their 
sisters,  or  some  other  female  of  their  own  family:  erery 
other  union  was  considered  unlawflil,  and  the  flruit  ^  such 
a  union  iUegitimate.  AtahuaUpa  could  not,  on  this  ac- 
count, succeed  his  fiither.  Huayna  Capac,  who  loved  him 
passionately,  considering,  moreover,  the  rank  of  his  mother, 
was  desirous  that  AtahuaUpa  should  succeed  him  in  the 
throne  of  Quito,  which  kingdom  had  been  added  to  his 
empire.  He  accordingly  communicated  his  desire  to  the 
hereditary  prince  Huascar,  who  acquiesced  in  the  will  of 
his  father;  and  at  the  death  of  the  inca,  which,  according  to 
(Saroilaso,  took  place  in  1523,  AtahuaUpa  ascended  the 
throne  of  Quito..  Huascar  promised  his  brother  to  leave 
him  undisturbed  in  the  possession  of  his  kingdom,  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  not  make  any  new  conquests  on  his 
own  territory,  and  that  he  should  render  him  homage  as  bis 
liege  lord.  AtahuaUpa  repUed  submissively  to  this  proposal, 
and  asked  his  brother*s  permission  to  visit  (Jnaeo  to  celebrate 
the  obsequies  of  their  deceased  fBither,  and  Ukewise  to  ren- 
der him  homage.  Having  obtained  this  permission,  he 
gave  secret  orders  to  his  principal  officers  to  assemble  as 
many  men  as  they  could,  and  vnthout  making  any  warlike 
appearance,  to  march  towards  Cusco  in  small  bodies.  In 
this  manner  ho  assembled  an  army  of  more  than  30,000 
veterans  who  had  served  under  his  fiither.  These  prepa- 
rations, secretly  as  they  were  made,  excited  suspicion  in 
the  minds  of  some  of  the  old  governors  of  the  provinces, 
who  aconainted  Huascar  witii  their  fears.  But  Dcfore  the 
inca  had  time  to  prepare  himself,  more  than  20,000  men 
belonging  to  AtahuaUpa  had  crossed  the  Apurimac,  and 
were  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Cuzco.  They  then  cast  off 
the  mask,  and  presented  themselves  as  enemies.  Huascar 
assembled  as  liurge  an  army  as  he  could  muster,  and  offered 
them  battle  in  a  plain  six  mUes  from  Cuzco.  The  battle 
was  obstinate  and  bloody,  and  at  last  victory  declared  in  fa- 
vour of  AtahuaUpa.  Huascar  attempted  to  escape  with  a 
thousand  men,  but  was  taken  prisoner.  A  messenger  was 
sent  to  his  brother,  who  was  at  Saussa,  or  Jauja,  to  acquaint 
him  with  the  result  of  the  battle.  He  ordered  Huascar  to 
be  kept  in  chains,  and  summoned  aU  the  individuals  of  the 
inca*s  family  to  appear  at  Cuzco,  under  the  specious  pretext 
of  some  af^Ts  of  hnportanoe  both  to  the  famUy  and  to  the 
state ;  but  his  real  intention  was  to  destroy  them,  that  he 
might  possess  the  throne  without  fear  of  being  disturbed. 
Atohuallpa  accordingly  gave  orders  to  his  general,  who 
caused  more  than  200  of  the  inca*s  famUy  to  be  put  to  death, 
without  sparing  either  age  or  sex.  Some  were  beheaded, 
others  precipitated  from  rocks,  women  and  chUdren  were 
himg  by  their  hair  from  trees,  and  left  to  die  there.  These 
inhuman  executions,  which  were  continued  during  two  years, 
took  place  in  a  field  near  Cuzco,  called,  on  that  account,  Ya- 
huarpampa,  or  the  field  of  blood.  The  unfortunate  Huascai; 
whenever  one  of  these  atrocious  acts  took  place,  was  brought 
to  the  scene  of  blood,  dressed  in  mourning,  and  with  a  rop^ 
tied  round  his  neck,  to  witness  the  death  of  his  relations. 
The  servants  of  the  household  of  the  inca  were  likewise  de- 
stroyed, and  as  these  were  the  inhabitants  of  aU  the  towns 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cuzco,  the  number  of  the  victims 
cannot  be  estimated. 

In  the  midst  of  these  civH  discords,  the  Spaniards  arrived 
in  Peru.  AtahuaUpa,  who  was  at  Cassamarca,  or  Caxa- 
marca,  terrified  at  the  acfx)unts  which  he  received  of  them, 
and  knowing  that  the  unfortunate  Huascar  had  sought  their 
assistance,  sent  an  embassy,  accompanied  by  a  richpreaent^ 
with  a  view  to  gain  the  favour  of  tiie  invaders,  llie  am- 
bassador was  very  civiUy  received  by  Francisco  Plsam^ 
who,  on  his  part,  sent  his  brother  Hernando  to  visit  Ata^ 
huallpa,  to  offer  him  his  friendship,  and  to  acquaint  him . 
with  his  intentions,  which  were  no  other  than  to  contribute 
with  aU  his  power  to  the  happiness  of  both  him  and  his 
subjects.  On  the  foUowing  day,  AtahuaUpa,  aooompanied 
by  8000  men  unarmed,  went  to  visit  Pizacro.  On  his 
arrival.  Father  V alverde,  in  a  long  harangue,  endeavottred 
to  acquaint  the  inca  with  the  doctrines  of  the  catholio  le- 
li^n,  and  declared  to  him  that  his  kingdom  had  hem 
given  by  the  pope,  the  vicar  of  God,  to  the  mitfhty  Bm- 
peror  Carlos,  and  that  consequttiily  he  was  boimd  to 
surrender  it  otherwise  both  he  and  his  subjeots  would  be 
destroyed  with  fire  and  sword.  The  inca,  amaied  at  sodi 
a  proposal,  and,  utterinj^  a  deep  sigh*  answered  by  his  ior 
tarpreter,  that  comparing  the  tenour  of  their  fiynnar  with 
their  present  discourse,  he  could  infer  nothing  else  but  tb^ 
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both  they  and  thwr  king  were  either  tyrants,  who  went 
about  the  world  plundering  and  usurping  the  kingdoms  of 
others,  or  a  scourge  sent  by  God  to  punidi  mankmd:  that 
he  oould  not  cwiceive  how  he  was  to  acknowledge  three 
lords,  and  surrender  his  kingdom  only  to  one :  that  it  with 
any  justice,  he  could  be  bound  to  pay  tribute  to  any,  it 
should  be  to  the  pope,  or  rather  to  God,  and  not  to  the 
emperor.  The  Spaniards  would  not  suffer  the  inca  to  finish 
his  discourse.  The  cavalry  feU  upon  the  unarmed  multi- 
tude who  had  assembled,  attracted  by  the  noveltj  of  the 
sight,  sabring  and  trampling  under  the  feet  of  theur  horses 
old  men,  women,  and  children.  Francisco  Pizarro,  at  the 
head  of  the  infantry,  attacked  the  guard  of  Atahuallpa, 
who,  at  the  command  of  their  inca,  offered  no  resistance; 
the  Spaniards,  after  seizing  Atahuallpa,  and  loading  him 
with  chains,  conducted  him  as  a  prisoner  to  the  royal  seat 
cf  the  incas  at  Caxamarca. 

Atahuallpa  offered  Pizarro,  for  his  ransom,  to  cover  the 
pavement  of  his  prison  with  vessels  (Ull  of  gold  and  silver ; 
and  having  observed,  by  the  countenances  of  the  Spaniards, 
that  they  either  were  not  satisfied  with  the  offer,  or  doubted 
the  possibility  of  its  accomplishment,  he  raised  his  hand  as 
high  as  he  could  reach,  and  making  a  mark  in  the  wall,  pro- 
mised to  fill  the  room  up  to  that  height  with  the  same 
precious  metals.  Pizarro  agreed  to  this  proposal,  and  the 
mca  gave  the  necessary  orders  for  procuring  the  ransom. 
Atahuallpa,  though  imprisoned,  was  m  communication  with 
lus  generals,  and  ordered  them  to  remove  his  brother  to 
Jauuu  Here  Huascar  saw  two  officers  of  Pizarro,  and  again 
implored  their  interference  in  his  behalf.  This  cireum- 
stance  having  reached  the  ears  of  Atahuallpa,  he  ordered 
him  to  be  put  to  deaUi.  The  unfortunate  Huascar,  in  his 
last  moments,  said,  '  I  am  deprived  of  my  kingdom  and 
existence  by  a  tyrant,  but  he  will  not  enjoy  long  his  usurped 
power.* 

A  Peruvian  renegade,  called  Felipillo,  who  served  as  an 
interpreter  to  tiie  laniards,  aiming  at  the  possession  of 
one  of  the  wives  of  Atahuallpa,  falsely  accused  him  of 
having  secretly  given  orders  to  his  subjects  to  arm  against 
them.  The  inca  was  accordingly  brought  to  trial.  Some  of 
the  Spanish  officers,  whose  names  are  mentioned  by  Garci- 
laso,  remonstrated  against  the  injustice  of  such  proceedings, 
and  endeavoured  to  prove  to  those  who  were  of  a  contrary 
opinion  that  they  would  disgrace  the  Spanish  character  by 
their  ungrateful  behavbnr  to  a  man  who  had  received  them 
with  such  kindness,  and  to  whom  they  had  moreover 
pledged  their  wwd  to  set  him  at  liberty  after  having  re- 
ceived the  sum  agreed  upon  for  his  ransom ;  and  finally, 
that  if  he  was  to  he  tried,  he  should  be  sent  to  Spain  to  be 
judged  by  the  emperor.  Almagro  and  his  party,  who  had 
just  arrived,  and  were  eager  to  seize  upon  the  treasure  of 
Atahuallpa,  pretended  that  he  ought  to  he  tried  by  a  military 
commission.  This  last  opinion  prevailed.  He  was  tried  and 
condemned  to  be  burned  alive  on  several  false  and  ridiculous 
charges,  the  chief  of  which  were  the  false  one  abovemen- 
tion^  and  the  murder  of  his  brother.  On  his  way  to  the 
place  of  execution,  he  desired  to  be  baptized,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  strangled  onlv.  It  is  said  that  he  exhibited 
^at  courage  and  firmness  in  his  last  moments.  Atahuallpa 
IS  described  by  the  Spanish  historians  as  a  man  of  hand- 
some and  noble  presence,  of  a  clear,  quick,  and  penetrating 
mind,  cunning,  sagacious,  and  brave.  Garcilaso  relates  of 
him  tbe  following  anecdote:— while  in  prison  he  had  ob- 
served some  Spaniards  reading  and  writing,  and  he  thought 
that  this  accomplishment  was  not  a  thing  learnt,  but  a 
fkculty  which  all  the  Spaniards  possessed ;  and  in  order  to 
verify  his  opinion,  he  asked  one  soldier  to  write  the  word 
Dies  (God)  on  the  nail  of  his  thumb.  He  then  asked  every 
Spaniard  that  came  near  him  to  read  it,  and  as  he  received 
firom  all  the  same  answer,  he  was  confirmed  in  bis  opi- 
nion ;  but  on  putting  the  question  to  Francisco  Pizarro,  and 
finding  tiiat  he  was  unable  to  answer  it,  he  discovered  that 
it  was  a  science  acquired.  From  that  moment  he  formed 
so  mean  an  idea  of  Pizarro,  that  he  treated  him  with  the 
greatest  contempt 

See  Vega  (El  Inca  Gareilaso),  Camentarioa  Realeit  de  lo§ 
Ineoi,  part  i.,  book  9,  chap.  2  to  the  end ;  part  iL,  book  10, 
chap.  17,  folio  edition,  Madrid,  1723. 

AT A-MELIK,  or  with  his  complete  name,  ALA-EDDIN 
ATA-MELIK  AL-JOWAINI,  was  bom  (probably  a.d. 
1226  or  1227)  in  the  district  of  Jowain  near  Nishabur  in 
Khorasan,  in  which  country  his  father  Boha-eddin  succes- 
sively filled  several  offices  of  imnortance  under  the  Mogol 


government  AtSrMelik  received  a  careAil  education ;  but 
at  an  early  age  p(^tical  employments  withdrew  his  attention 
from  hterary  pursuits.  Argun,  the  governor  of  Khoraaan, 
chose  him  for  his  companion  on  two  journeys  into  Tartary, 
and  in  1251  introduced  him  at  the  eourt  of  the  Hogol 
emperor  Mangu  Khan,  at  Karakorum.  Here  Ata-Melik 
remained  for  a  considerable  time,  and  began  to  write  his 
great  work  on  the  history  of  the  Mogok,  on  account  of 
which  he  undertook  several  excursions  into  Mawaralnahr, 
Turkestan,  and  the  antient  country  of  the  Uigfaurs.  We 
are  not  informed  of  the  precise  period  at  which  Ata-MeUk 
quitted  Karakorum.  But  when  Argun  was,  in  a.d.  1255, 
affain  called  to  the  court  of  Mangu  Khan,  he  left  his  son 
Kerai-Melik,  with  Ata-Melik,  in  the  camp  of  Sultan  Hulaku, 
the  brother  of  Mangu  Khan,  as  governors  of  Khorasan,  Irak, 
and  Mazenderan,  during  his  absence.  Ata-Mdik  soon 
gained  the  entire  confidence  of  Hulaku :  as  a  proof  of  this. 
It  is  recorded  that  he  induced  him  by  his  intercession  to 
rebuild  the  town  of  Jenushan,  which  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  Mogols  when  they  first  conauered  Khorasan.  He 
afterwsrds  accompanied  Hulaku  in  his  expedition  against 
the  Abbaside  caUph  Mostasem ;  and  after  the  capture  of 
Bagdad  by  the  Mogols  (aj>.  1258),  he  was  appointed  pre- 
fect of  that  city,  whue  on  his  brother  Shems-ediin  the  dig- 
nity of  vizir  was  conferred.  Both  continued  to  hold  these 
ofi^ces  under  Abalui  Khan,  the  successor  of  Hulaku,  and 
the  province  of  Bagdad,  which  had  suifered  much  from  the 
incursion  of  the  Mogols,  began  to  flourish  asain  under  their 
administration.  But  in  consequence  of  a  charge  of  pecula- 
tion brought  against  Ata-Melik,  he  was  thrown  into  prison, 
and  deprived  of  every  thins;  he  possessed,  even  of  hu  wife 
and  children,  who  were  sold  as  slaves.  Sultan  Ahmed,  tiie 
successor  of  Abaka  Khan,  relieved  him  from  this  distressing 
situation,  and  prevailed  wpon  him,  much  a^Nunst  his  wish, 
to  resume  his  former  office.  But  soon  ailer  this  Argun, 
the  son  of  Abaka  Khan,  defSaated  Ahmed  and  made  himself 
master  of  Bagdad ;  and  it  appears  that  the  apprehensicm  of 
a  renewal  of  the  former  rigorous  judicial  nroMedings  against 
himself  accelerated  the  death  of  AtarMdik,  which  took 
place  a  few  days  aftw  Arffim's  entry  into  Bagdad  (aj^ 
1282).  His  work  on  the  history  of  the  Mo^ro£»  entitled 
Jehak-kuihai  (i.  e.  the  conquest  of  the  world),  is  by  some  of 
the  most  esteemed  Oriental  writers  («.  g.  Abulfan|,  Mirk- 
bond,  &c.>  referred  to  as  the  principal  authority  on  that 
subject  A  manuscript,  said  to  eontain  the  greater  part  of 
it,  is  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  (See  a 
Memoir  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Au-Melik,  by  Quatie* 
mere,  in  the  Minsf  de  COrierU^  vol.  i.f  P.  220,  &c.) 

ATAULPHUS,  brother-in-law  of  Alaric,  king  of  the 
Visigoths,  assisted  him  in  his  invasion  of  Italy.  After 
Alaric*s  death,  near  Cosenza,  Ataulphus  was  elected  his 
successor,  a.d.  4 1 1 .  In  the  following  year  he  led  his  bands 
out  of  Italy  into  Graul.  with  the  intention,  as  it  would  ap- 
pear, of  joining  Jovinus,  who  had  revolted  against  the 
empire,  and  of  shariog  the  Gaiils  with  him.  Jovinus  not 
being  inclined  to  an  alliance  with  tbe  Goths,  Ataulphus 
sent  messengers  to  Honorius  offering  him  peace,  and  at  the 
same  time  attacked  and  defeated  Jovinus,  who  was  taken 
and  put  to  death.  Placidia,  the  sister  of  Honorius,  bsd 
been  for  some  time  a  captive  with  Atauh>hus,  who  at  last 
prevailed  on  her  to  give  him  her  hand.  The  marriage  took 
place  at  Narbo  (Narbonne)  in  southern  Gaul,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  a.d.  414.  Ataulphus  appeared  on  the 
occasion  dressed  after  the  Roman  feshion,  and  presented  his 
bride  with  many  vases  full  of  gold  and  jewels  taken  at  the 
plunder  of  Rome  in  a.d.  4 1 0.  Ataulphus  afterwards  passed 
into  Spain,  where  he  was  treacherously  killed  at  Baroelona 
by  one  of  his  equerries,  a.d.  417.  A  child  that  he  bad  by 
Placidia,  and  to  whom  he  had  given  tbe  name  of  Theo- 
dosius,  died  before  him.    Vallia,  the  successor  of  Ataid- 

Ehus,  restored  Placidia  to  her  brother  Honorius,  who  gave 
er  in  marriage  to  the  consul  Constantius.  (Jornandes, 
Zosimus,  Orosius,  and  Gibbon.) 
ATBARA.  a  river  of  Nubia.  [See  Tacazzb  and  Nile.] 
ATCHAFALAYA  (an  Indian  word,  signifying  htt 
voter)  is  the  upper  outlet  of  the  Mississippi,which  detaches 
itself  from  the  main  stream  on  the  right  bank  in  SI*"  N.  lat, 
and  14**  47'  W.  long,  from  Washington.  The  Atchafalaya 
is  here  about  110  yards  wide,  and  the  Mississippi  neariy 
half  a  mile.  When  the  Mississippi  is  low,  the  water  some- 
times runs  backward  from  the  Atchafalaya  into  tbe  Great 
River ;  but  when  the  Mississippi  is  at  its  height  there  is  an 
imynftTiM  nuus  of  watot  sent  down  the  Atchafalaya,  and « 
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sreal  extent  of  doontry  between  the  Atchafalaya  and  the 
Jfineiaaippi,  and  also  to  the  west  of  the  Atchafalaya,  is  thus 
annually  inundated.  The  Atchafolaya  has  a  general 
southern  course  for  thirty-five  miles  till  it  is  joined  by  the 
Courtableau  from  the  N.  W.,  which  comes  fVom  the  hilly  pine- 
Ibrests  between  the  Red  River  and  the  head  of  Calcasiu. 
From  the  junction  of  the  Courtableau,  the  Atchafalaya  runs 
8.S.B.  for  twenty  miles ;  here  one  stream  runs  into  me  long 
narrow  lake  called  Cheetimaches,  and  the  other  branch  runs 
eastward  fifteen  miles,  and  receives  the  Plaquemine,  another 
branch  of  the  Mississippi  detached  from  the  main  stream,  on 
the  right,  The  Atchafalaya  now  runs  a  little  £.  of  S.  for 
thirty  miles,  and  enters  the  bay  called  Atchafalaya  Bay. 
About  twenty  miles  above  its  mouth  it  is  joined  on  the  west 
by  the  Teche,  which  rises  in  the  prairies  of  Opelousas,  and 
has  an  entire  course  of  about  200  miles. 

The  Atchafislaya  is  remarkable  for  a  phenomenon  called 
the  Raft,  which  occurs  in  several  places  in  its  course.  This 
raft  consists  of  the  rubbish  brought  down  the  Mississippi 
and  thrown  at  some  remote  time  into  the  Atchafalaya,  where 
it  has  been  caught  in  the  bends  of  this  narrow  and  tortuous 
stream,  and  has  received  successive  augmentations  by  mote 
recent  floating  trees.  This  rait  is  not  always  stationary, 
but  when  disturbed  by  the  rise  of  the  waters,  it  breaks  oiflf 
in  large  masses,  which  soon  lodge  again  in  some  angle  of 
the  river.  Several  points  are  marked  in  Darby's  map 
where  the  navigation  is  impeded  by  these  accumulations  of 
interlaced  trees.  The  timber  rises  and  falls  with  the  river 
floods.  The  spring-tides  in  the  Gul^  of  Mexico,  which  are 
not  more  than  three  feet,  ascend  the  Atchafrdaya  when  its 
waters  are  low  to  a  point  above  the  junction  of  this  stream 
with  the  Courtableau — a  fact  which  shows  that  this  portion 
of  the  country  has  a  very  small  elevation  above  the  Gulf, 
or  perhaps  none  at  alL  (See  Darby's  Geography  of  the 
United  Stale*,) 

ATCHEEN,  or  ACHEEN  (properly  ACHEH),  is  one 
of  the  petty  kingdoms  into  which  the  island  of  Sumatra  is 
divided.  It  occupies  the  north-western  extremity  of  the 
island,  and  borders  generally  on  the  country  of  the  Battas. 
The  kingdom  does  not  extend  inland  farther  than  about 
fifty  miles.  It  stretches  along  the  coast  to  the  south-west- 
ward as  far  as  the  town  of  Bams,  in  2°  N.  lat.  and  98**  3(y 
B.  long.  On  the  northern  coast  the  territory  of  Atcheen 
reaches  as  &r  eastward  as  Karti,  in  5""  10'  N.  lat  and  97^  40^ 
E.  long. 

When  the  Portuguese,  «arly  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
were  prosecuting  their  discoveries  and  conquests  in  the 
Indian  Seas,  a  fleet  of  five  ships,  under  the  command  of 
Diego  Lopes  de  Sequeira,  first  reached  the  island  of  Suma- 
tra, and  anchored  at  Pedir,  then  a  principal  port  on  the 
north-west  coast,  within  the  kingdom  of  Atcheen.  Here 
the  Portuguese  found  trading  vessels  from  Pegu,  from  Ben- 
gal, and  from  other  eastern  countries  :  this  was  in  Septem- 
ber, 1509.  It  was  nearly  a  century  later  (June,  1602)  when 
the  first  English  ships  visited  that  country.  These  were 
the  fleet  under  the  command  of  Sir  James  Lancaster,  who 
bore  a  letter  from  the  queen  of  England,  and  was  received 
by  the  sovereign  of  Atcheen  with  every  mark  of  respect. 
On  this  occasion  a  regular  commercial  treaty  between  the 
two  governments  was  drawn  up  and  executed.  The  chief 
object  of  contemplated  traffic  was  pepper,  for  which  article 
Europe  was  princi]{i)ly  dependent  at  that  time  upon  the 
Dutch.  Very  little  adV^ntaj^^e  was  taken  of  the  treaty  here 
mentioned  until  the  year  1659,  when  the  reigning  queen  of 
Atcheen,  having 'granted  some  additional  privileges  to  the 
English  East  India  Ckunpany,  a  ftictory  was  established  by 
that  body  in  the  capital  of  her  dominions.  The  trade,  how- 
ever, was  never  very  flourishing  in  this  quarter,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  ceased  upon  the  establishment  of  the  Company^ 
settlement  at  Bencoolen,  on  the  south  coast  of  Sumatra, 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  which  place  the  pepper  was  prin- 
cipally collected. 

A  '  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance'  was  concluded  with 
the  Sultan  of  Atcheen,  in  April,  1819,  by  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  government  of  the  East 
India  (Company,  whereby  the  right  of  trading  freely  to  all 
the  ports  of  that  kingdom  was  assured  to  the  British  upon 
the  payment  of  *  fixed  and  declared  rates  of  duty.*  By  this 
treaty  His  Highness  likewise  engaged  *  not  to  grant  to  any 
person  whatever  a  monopoly  of  the  produce  of  his  states, 
and  to  exclude  the  subjects  of  every  other  European  power, 
and  likewise  all  Americans,  from  a  fixed  habitation  or  resi- 
danee  in  hit  dammoM,* 


On  the  occasion  of  ooncludine  this  treaty,  the  East  India 
Company  advanced  to  the  Smtan  of  Atcheen  a  loan  of 
50,000  dollars,  and  presented  to  him  as  a  gift  six  pair  of 
brass  field-pieces,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammuni- 
tion and  militaiy  stores. 

The  government  of  Atcheen  is  an  hereditary  monarchy, 
and  the  king  or  sultan  is  limited  in  his  authorinr  only  by 
the  power  of  the  greater  vassals,  so  that  the  bulk  of  the 
people  are  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  much  political  liberty. 
The  whole  kingdom  is  divided  into  about )  90  small  districts 
or  communities,  eouivalent  to  our  parishes.  Hiese  districts 
are  grouped  together  in  various  numbers,  varying  from  20 
to  26,  under  the  management  of  a  provincial  governor.  The 
state  revenues  are  made  up  of  offerings  in  grain,  cattle,  and 
money,  sent  from  each  district,  and  delivered  at  the  king's 
store;  but  the  principal  income  of  the  crown  consists  in 
customs-duties  imposed  upon  the  import  and  export  of  mer- 
chandise. 

The  climate  of  this  part  of  the  island  is  comparatively 
healthy.  The  country  is  more  free  than  most  of  the  other 
parts  nt>m  stagnant  waters  and  from  woods,  for  which  reason 
the  inhabitants  are  likewise  less  liable  to  fevers  and  dysen- 
teries. 

A  chain  of  mountains,  in  some  parts  double  and  in  others 
treble,  runs  from  near  the  north-western  point  through  the 
whole  extent  of  Sumatra,  including,  of  course,  the  territory 
of  Atcheen.  These  mountains,  as  well  as  the  rivers  and 
other  principal  geographical  features  of  the  country,  will  be 
described  in  our  general  account  of  the  island. 

The  Atchinese  are  in  general  taller  and  stouter,  and  their 
complexions  darker,  than  those  of  the  other  inhabitants  of 
Sumatra.  They  are  likewise  considered  to  be  of  more  active 
and  industrious  habits,  as  well  as  more  sagacious.  They 
are  fond  of  commercial  adventure,  and  their  <tegree  of  know 
ledge,  more  particularly  as  regards  other  countries,  is  greater 
than  that  possessed  by  other  races  of  Sumatrans  who  do  not 
engage  so  largely  in  commerce.  This  superiority  of  cha- 
racter and  intelligence  has  been  attributed  as  much  to  a 
considerable  admixture  of  Malay  blood,  as  to  the  great  inter- 
course which  has  for  a^es  existed  between  their  ports  and 
the  western  parts  of  India. 

The  language  in  use  among  the  Atchinese  is  one  of  the 
general  directs  of  the  Eastern  Islands:  in  writing  they 
make  use  of  the  Malayan  character.  In  religion  they  are 
followers  of  Mohammed,  and  maintain  the  forms  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Moslem  faith  with  much  strictness. 

Atcheen  is  now  no  longer,  as  it  once  was,  the  great  mart 
for  Eastern  products,  but  it  still  carries  on  a  very  consider- 
able traffic  with  the  Coromandel  coast,  to  which  it  furnishes 
gold-dust,  raw  silk,  betel-nut,  pepper,  sulphur,  camphor,  and 
benzoin;  receiving  in  return  salt  and  cotton  piece-goods. 
The  camphor  and  bensoin  exported  from  Atcheen  are  mostly 
mx)cured  by  internal  commerce  from  their  neighbours  the 
Battas.  A  considerable  trade  is  also  carried  on  between 
Atcheen  and  the  British  settlements  of  Singapore  and  Prince 
of  Wales*s  Island. 

The  few  arts  and  manufactures  known  in  other  parts^  of 
Sumatra  are  Ukewise  pursued  in  the  kingdom  of  Atcheen, 
where  some  of  them  are  carried  to  a  greater  degree  of  per- 
fection. A  fabric  of  thick  cottoncloth  and  of  striped  or  che- 
quered stuffs  is  carried  on,  and  affords  a  considerable  supply 
for  the  Malayan  peninsula.  -A  sort  of  rich  silk  goods  is 
also  manuf^'tured,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent  now  as 
formerly.  This  falling  off  has  been  attributed  to  a  failure 
in  the  breed  of  sulk-worms,  but  as  such  an  accident  could 
have  beoi  very  easily  repaired,  it  is  probable  that  there 
are  other  causes  for  the  decay. 

The  soil  throughout  the  kingdom  is  for  the  most  part 
light  and  fertile,  producing  abundant  crops  of  rice  and  es 
culent  vegetables,  as  well  as  of  cotton  and  the  finest  tropical 
fruits,  including  the  mango  and  mangustin,  which  are  here 
of  delicious  quahty.  Cattle  and  all  kinds  of  provisions  are 
abundant  and  at  reasonable  prices,  and  the  Atchinese  dis- 
play their  superior  intelli^nce  as  much  in  their  better  skill 
in  agriculture  as  they  do  in  their  greater  commercial  enter- 
prise. This  kingdom  frimishes  the  same  description  of 
animals  as  are  common  throughout  the  island.  El^hants 
are  found  here  domesticated,  and  were  probably  ori^nally 
imported. 

(See  Marsden*s  History  of  Sumatra  ;  Captain  Forrest's 
Voyage  to  the  Merjpd  Archipelago ;  and  Early  Records  q/ 
the  East  India  CompanUy  a$  given  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  Report  qf  tht  Select  CmmiUee  ttf  the  Bouse  </Iorrfr 
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m  Foreign  Trade  in  1820-dl;  Bmo$,  Mia,  I>eo*  n. 
li?,  iv.  cap.  3. 

ATCHEEN,  or  ACHEEN,  the  caj^tal  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  same  name  in  Sumatra,  is  utiiated  at  the  north* 
western  extremity  of  the  island  in  5^  35'  N.  Iftt,  and 
95^  45^  E.  hng. 

The  town  stands  on  a  nver  which  empties  itself  by  several 
channels  negx  to  Atoheen-head,  and  is  about  a  league  from 
the  sea,  where  Uie  shipping  Ue  in  a  roadstead,  which  is 
securely  slheltered  by  several  small  islands.  The  river 
having  a  bar  at  its  mouth,  with  a  depth  of  no  more  than 
fi)ur  feet  at  low  water  during  spring-tides,  only  the  small 
vessels  of  the  country  can  enter;  and  even  of  these  many 
are  prevented  from  passing  over  the  bar  during  the  dry 
monsoon. 

The  town,  which  is  said  to  be  populous  and  to  contain 
8000  houses,  is  situated  on  a  plain  in  a  wide  valley  formed 
like  an  amphitheatre  by  ranges  of  lofty  hills.  TIm  houses 
are  all  detached;  they  are  built  of  bamboo  and  rough 
timber,  and  are  mostly  raised  on  piles  some  feet  above  the 
ground  in  order  to  guard  against  the  effects  of  inundations. 
The  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  has  occasioned  the  erection  of 
a  greater  number  of  mosques  and  other  public  buildings 
than  are  usually  seen  in  towns  of  similar  magnitude  in  the 
Malayan  peninsula.  The  palace  of  the  Sultan  is  built 
more  with  a  view  to  strength  than  beauty,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  moat  and  strong  walls.  Near  to  the  gate  are  several 
pieces  of  brass  ordnance  of  an  ^itraordinary  sixe.  Most  of 
thesQ  are  of  Portuguese  make,  but  two  among  them  are 
English,  and  were  sent  as  a  present  by  King  James  the 
First  to  the  Sultan  of  Atcheen ;  the  bore  of  one  of  these 

Sieces  is  eighteen  inches,  and  of  the  other  twenty-two  inches 
iameter. 

Owing  to  the  plan  of  its  construction,  and  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  the  numerous  trees  which  surround  and  intersect 
it,  the  town,  wh^i  seen  from  a  short  distance,  has  a  very 
pleasing  and  picturesque  appearance.  The  country  beyond 
it  exhibits  a  high  degree  of  cultivation,  and  ocmtains  many 
small  villages  with  white  mosques,  which  add  to  the  beauty 
of  the  scene.  (See  Marsden*s  History  qf  Sumatra  and 
Forrest's  Voyage  to  the  Mergui  ArMpldago,) 

ATCHUJEFF,  ATCHUK,  or  AtCHU,  an  island  on 
the  eastern  shoi-e  of  the  Sea  of  Axo^  one  side  of  it  being 
formed  by  the  Sea  of  that  name,  and  the  other  three  sides 
by  branches  of  the  Kuban.  It  lies  to  the  N.E.  of  Taman, 
or  Phanagoria,  but  is  more  mountainous  and  as  ftill  of 
swamps  as  that  island.  Among  the  spots  of  note  upon  it 
are  a  castle  with  a  port,  also  called  Atohi^eft  the  fortiftea* 
tions  of  which  are  of  wood ;  Kirman,  on  the  principal  branch 
of  the  Kuban,  which  was  the  most  eonsiaerable  plaoe  in 
this  part  of  the  world  in  the  fourteenth  century;  and 
Cozadji,  a  small  town  on  the  Kumli-Kuban.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  island,  who  an  Cossacks  of  the  Black 
Sea,  consist  wholly  of  fishermen,  and  despatch  large  quan- 
tities of  sturgeons  in  a  dried  state,  caviar,  fish-&t,  and 
isinglass,  to  Constantinople.  It  is  oomptised  at  present  in 
the  Russian  government  of  Tauria. 

A'TELES,  in  zoolosy,  a  genus  ofSapt^ous,  or  American 
monkeys,  formed  by  M.  Geoffiroy  St.  Hilaire,  and  piesenting 
numerous  and  remarkable  modifications  of  <»rganic  structure, 
which  readily  distinguish  them  from  all  other  groups  of 
quadrumanes.  The  most  prominent  characteia  of  me  genus 
eonsist  in  their  long,  att^uated,  and  powerfully  prehensile 
tails;  fore-hands  either  entirely  de|urived  of  thumbs,  or 
bavins  only  a  very  small  rudiment  of  that  orguk ;  and  their 
dental  system,  which,  Uke  that  of  all  the  Ameriean  quad- 
rumanes, consists  of  two  molar  teeth  in  eaeh  jaw,  one  on 
each  side,  more  than  are  ibund  either  in  man,  or  in  the 
kindred  ^nera  of  the  old  world.  The  first  and  last  of  these 
modifications  are  common  to  the  ateles  and  other  American 
genera ;  the  seoond  is  shared  with  them  only  by  the  cohld, 
a  small  African  genus,eonsistingonly  of  two  species,  neither 
of  which  has  been  observed  by  any  sodogist  since  the  days 
of  Pennant,  and  with  whose  other  characters  we  are  very 
imperfectly  acquainted.  The  ateles  are  fiirther  distin- 
guished by  their  small  round  heads,  c<Mpulent  bodies,  and 
nmarkably  long  slender  limba,  wbkk  eharaeteristies  giving 
uiese  ammals  much  of  the  genefal  an^earaaee  of  a  sptder, 
have  procured  for  them  the  appellation  of  epider-tmmkeyi, 
by  which  they  are  eommonly  known.  like  all  the  other 
quadrumanes  of  the  new  world,  they  aie  destitute  of  cheek 
pouches  and  callosities,  oharacters  which  aMoximate  them 
in  some  measum  to  the  real  i^^ies.    The  fkul}  efthei 


is  rounder  gad  the  brain  larger  than  in  the « 
keys ;  the  ferehead  also  is  more  elevated,  and  the  mnxiU 
less  prominent.  The  eyes  are  widely  separated  from  on^ 
another  by  the  base  of  the  nose ;  the  nostnls  open  laterally, 
and  are  separated  by  a  thick  cartilaginous  partiUor. ;  the 
ear  only  differs  from  that  of  man  in  having  no  inferior 
lobe ;  the  mouth  is  small ;  the  lips  thin  wad  extensible ; 
and  the  hair  generally  long,  coarse,  and  of  a  glosiT  appear- 
ance. 

But  the  organs  of  locomotbn  chiefly  distinguiih  the 
ateles.     The  anterior  extremities,  in  particular,  are  by 
their  length  and  the  slendemess  of  their  form  out  of  lU 
proportion  with  the  other  parts;  tiiey  are  in  general,  u 
above  observed,  destitute  of  thumbs ;  or  if  some  species 
are  provided  with  this  organ,  it  is  only  in  a  rudimentary 
form,  and  consists  merely  of  a  flat  nail,  or  at  most  of  a 
single  joint.    On  the  posterimr  extremities,  on  the  contrary, 
the  thumb  is  largely  developed,  placed  far  back  towards 
the  heel,  and  is  completely  opposable  to  &e  fingars.    But 
these  animals  possess,  in  their  long  and  muscular  taiU  an 
organ  of  prehension  much  more  powerfid  than  the  ocher 
extremities ;  it  executes,  in  feet,  all  the  functions  of  a  fifth 
limb,  though  probably,  on  account  of  its  distance  fh)m  the 
seat  oi  sensation,  it  is  not  endowed  with  a  very  delicate 
sense  of  touch.    For  six  or  seven  inches  fro|n  the  point  it 
is  naked  and  callous  on  the  under  surfeoe ;  and  it  is  by 
this  portion  that  the  animal  hangs  suspended  from  the 
branches,  or  swings, itself  from  tree  to  tree  with  an  ease 
and  velocity  almost  incredible. 

Their  entire  organisation  is  adapted  exclusively  to  an 
arboreal  life;  on  the  earth  nothing  can  be  more  awk- 
ward and  embarrassed  than  their  motions.  They  trail 
themselves  along  with  a  slow  and  vacillating  gait,  some- 
times using  their  long  fore -arms  as  crutches,  and  resting 
upon  their  naif-closed  fists  whilst  they  project  the  body  and 
hmd  legs  forward ;  at  other  times  walking  in  a  crouching' 
position  on  the  hind  legs  only,  balanced  by  the  long  arms 
and  tul,  which  are  elevated  in  fVont  and  rear  respectively, 
uid  alwavs  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  object  by  whictai 
to  avail  themselves  of  their  natural  powers  of  progression. 
But  in  proportion  to  their  embarrassment  on  a  plain  sur 
'fyuce  is  their  dexterity  and  agility  among  the  treea  of 
their  native  fiirests.  Here  they  Uve  in  numerous  troops 
mutually  support  one  another  in  danger,  beat  and  expel 
the  less  fevourably  organised  .<ai^  from  the  vicinity  of  their 
cantonments,  and  exercise  a  perfect  tyranny  over  all  the 
other  arboreal  mammala  of  their  neighbourhood.  Thaugi 
l^ves  and  wild  fruits  compose  the  principal  part  of  their 
food,  yet  they  do  not  reject  flesh,  but  hunt  after  insects  and 
the  eggs  and  young  of  birds,  and  are  even  said  to  adopt  the 
stratagem  of  fishing  f<»r  crabs  with  their  long  tails.  Thej 
are  exceedinglv  intelligent,  easily  domesticated,  atad  soon 
become  strongly  attached  to  those  who  treat  them  kindly : 
they  exhibit  none  of  the  petulance  and  insatiable  curiosity 
of  the  common  monkeys;  their  character,  on  the  contrary, 
is  grave,  and  a^Htwches  even  to  melancholy ;  but  if  thev 
passions  aie  less  violent,  and  more  difilcult  to  excite,  thcff 
aflfootions  axe  infinitely  stronger ;  and  if  they  are  wkhost 
the  amusing  tricks  of  the  monkeys,  so  likei^  are  tkf 
without  their  fickliuiess  and  mischief. 

Dampier  relates,  that  when  a  troop  of  ateles  have  occasifn 
to  pass  any  of  the  larger  rivers  of  South  America,  they 
select  a  situation  in  wluch  the  trees  are  highest  and  pro- 
ject fkrthest  over  the  stream ;  then  mounting  to  the  top- 
most branches,  they  form  a  lon^  chain*  by  grasping  one 
anotiier  s  tails  successively.  This  chain  being  allowed  to 
hang  freely  at  the  k>wer  end,  whilst  it  is  susp^yded  fnm  the 
top,  is  put  in  motion;  and  successively  swung  backwards 
and  fbrwaids  till  it  acquues  an  impetus  sufficient  to  carry  it 
over  to  the  oppose  bank.  When  this  is  aooomplisbed,  the 
animal  at  tne  lower  end  catches  the  first  branch  whiek 
comes  within  his  reach,  and  mounts  to  the  highest,  where 
as  soon  as  he  is  firmly  attached,  the  other  end  of  the  chain 
is  permitted  to  swing,  and  thus  the  whole  troop  are  passed 
ever.  The  ateles,  as  well  indeed  as  all  the  other  American 
quadrumanes,  are  esteemed  as  an  article  of  feed  b^  the 
native  Indians;  and  even  Europeans,  whom  ourioaity  m 
naceaiity  has  iaduoed  to  taste  it,  report  their  flesh  to  bs 
white,  jttiey,  and  agfeeable.  The  onlv  tiling  diametiitf 
about  it  is  a  strong  resemblance  which  the  whole  body,  an2 
paitieularly  the  head  and  hands,  bear  to  those  of  a  yousf 
wAiA.  Nor  is  it  without  being  strongly  disposed  to  qtue* 
tion  the  nature  of  the  act»  that  Ey^wa  aportwienj  —e» 
Jigitized  by  VrrOOQ IC 
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customed  to  shooting  monkeys,  witness  for  the  first  time 
the  dying  struggles  of  these  animals.  Withoat  ntterins  a 
complaint,  they  silently  watch  the  blood  as  it  flows  from  the 
\Found,  from  time  to  time  turning  their  eyes  upon  the 
sportsman  with  an  expression  of  reproach  which  cannot  be 
misinterpreted :  some  traTellers  even  go  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  the  companions  of  the  wounded  individual  will  not  only 
assist  him  to  climb  beyond  the  reach  of  further  danger,  but 
will  even  chew  leaves  and  apply  them  to  the  wound  for  the 
purpose  of  stopping  the  hemorrhage.  The  following  species 
of  ateles  have  been  distinguished  and  characterised  by 
naturalists  and  travellers : — 

1.  The  Quota  (A.  paniscus,  Geoff.)*  or,  as  the  French 
write  it,  coaiia,  is  a  large  species,  covered  with  long  coarse 
hair,  of  a  glossy  black  colour ;  the  belly  is  protuberant,  the 
head  smaU  ana  round,  the  limbs  long  and  slender,  the  fore- 
hands entirely  deprived  of  thumbs,  the  tail  robust  and 
powerful,  the  eyes  and  cheeks  deeply  sunk,  and  the  face 
copper  colour.  On  the  back  and  outsides  of  the  limbs  the 
hair  is  very  long  and  thick,  but  the  belly  and  groins  are 
nearly  naked,  and  the  mammee  of  the  females  are  placed 
in  the  armpits.  The  hair  of  the  head  is  directed  forwards, 
and  the  ears,  concealed  beneath  it,  differ  from  those  of  the 
human  species  only  in  having  no  inferior  lobe.  This  spe- 
cies is  very  common  in  the  woods  of  Surinami  and  Brazil. 
It  is  active  and  intelUgent,  and  unites  considerable  prudence 
and  penetration  to  great  gentleness  of  disposition.  They 
go  in  large  companies,  and  when  they  meet  with  a  man  or 
any  animal  which  is  strange  to  them,  come  down  to  the 
lower  branches  of  the  trees  to  examine  them,  and  bavins 
satisfied  their  curiosity,  begin  to  pelt  them  with  sticks,  and 
endeavour  to  frighten  them  away.  They  cannot  leap, 
but  exhibit  the  most  surprising  agility  in  swinging  from 
tree  to  tree.  Acosta,  in  his  History  of  the  West  Indies, 
relates  tho  following  anecdote  of  a  quata  which  be- 
longed to  the  Governor  of  Carthagena  :—•  They  sent  him,' 
says  he, '  to  the  tavern  for  wine,  putting  the  pot  in  one 
hand  and  the  money  in  the  other ;  they  could  not  possibly 
get  the  money  out  of  his  hand  before  his  pot  was  full  of 
wine.  If  any  children  met  him  in  the  street,  and  threw 
stones  at  him,  he  would  set  his  pot  down  and  cast  stones 
against  the  children,  till  he  had  assured  his  way,  then  would 
he  return  to  carry  home  his  pot.      And  what  is  more 


[Tlie  Quata.    AXeLes  pfttil«ea«.] 

although  he  was  a  good  bibber  of  wine,  yet  he  would  never 
touch  it  till  leave  was  given  him.* 

2.  The  Chuva  (A.  marginatus,  Geoff.)  closely  resembles 
the  quata  in  physiognomy,  size,  and  proportions;  the  quality 
and  colour  or  the  hair  are  also  the  same  in  both,  except  that 
the  face  of  the  ohuva  is  surrounded  with  a  rim  of  white, 
which,  on  the  forehead  particularly,  is  broad,  and  directed 
upwards,  so  as  to  encounter  the  hair  of  the  occiput,  and 
form  a  low  crest  on  the  ton  of  the  head.  The  hair  of  the 
fore-arm  is  directed  partially  towards  the  elbow ;  like  that 
of  the  body  it  is  long  and  coarse,  and  though  perfectly  black, 


has  not  the  glossy  amearanoe  of  the  qnata's  corering.  The 
face  is  nearly  naked,  and  tan-coloured ;  the  palms  of  the 
hands,  soles  of  the  feet,  and  callous  part  of  the  tail,  are  violet 
black,  and  the  whole  skin  beneath  the  hair  appears  to  be  of 
the  same  hue.  According  to  Humboldt,  who  discovered 
this  species  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon,  the  male  and 
female  differ  iu  the  colour  of  the  circle  which  surrounds  the 
face,  and  which  he  describes  as  yellow  in  the  former  and 
white  in  the  latter.  A  young  male,  examined  by  M.  Geof- 
frey St.  Hilaire,  did  not  present  this  difference ;  but,  as  in 
many  other  instances,  it  is  probable  that  the  young  males 
of  this  species  have  at  first  the  colours  of  the  female,  and 
that  it  is  only  on  attaining  their  adult  state  that  ihey  assume 
those  marks  which  distinguish  their  sex.  It  appears  also 
that  individuals  differ  considerably  in  the  extent  as  well  as 
the  colour  of  this  circle.  The  specimens  described  by 
MM.  Humboldt  and  Geoffroy  had  it  entirely  surrounding 
the  face ;  that  examined  by  M.  F.  Cuvier  had  only  the  hair 
of  the  cheeks  and  forehead  white  ;  and,  finally,  there  is  at 
present  a  female  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London,  in  which  the  latter  part  alone  differs  in  colour  from 
the  rest  of  the  head.  In  this  individual  the  hair  of  the 
forehead  is  much  shorter  and  more  thinly  scattered  than  on 
other  parts ;  it  covers  the  whole  extent  of  the  forehead,  is 
turned  upwards,  and  is  of  a  silvery-grey  colour,  whilst  that 
of  the  surrounding  parts  is  deep  black.  The  disposition  and 
manners  differ  in  no  respect  from  those  of  the  quata. 

3.  The  Cayou  (A.  ater,  F.  Cuv.)  is  considered  by  MM. 
Geofflroy  and  Desmarest  as  a  variety  of  the  quata ;  but  M.  F. 
Cuvier,  from  observations  made  upon  the  living  animal,  has 
recognised  and  described  it  as  a  distinct  species.  It  must 
however  be  confessed,  that  it  approaches  so  nearly  to  the 
quata  as  to  render  fUrther  observations  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  question  of  their  specific  difference.  The  size, 
form,  and  colour  are  the  same  in  both,  and  the  only  marked 
distinction  reported  by  M.  Cuvier  consists  in  the  colour  of 
the  face,  which  is  black  in  the  cayou  and  copper-coloured  in 
the  quata.  •  The  hair,*  says  M.  Cuvier,  *  is  long,  and  of  a 
harsh  silky  quality.  It  is  rather  shorter  on  the  head  and 
tail  than  on  the  rest  of  the  body,  where  it  falls  backwards  in 
the  ordinary  way,  but  on  the  head  it  is  directed  forward,  and 
falls  over  the  face.' 

4.  The  Marimonda  {A.  Belzebub,  Geoff.)  has  the  top  of 
the  head,  the  back,  sides,  and  external  surface  of  the  ex- 
tremities black,  and  all  the  under  parts,  the  cheeks,  throat, 
breast,  belly,  inside  of  the  limbs,  and  under  surface  of  the 
tail  for  its  first  half,  white,  with  a  sUght  shade  of  yellow. 
The  naked  parts  are  violet  black,  except  immediately  about 
the  eyes,  which  are  surrounded  by  a  flesh-coloured  circle. 


[TIm  Marimonda.    Ateles  Bds«lMdk] 

This  species,  according  to  Humboldt,  replaces  the  common 
quata  in  Spanish  Quvana,  where  it  is  extremely  common, 
and  is  eaten  by  the  Indians.  *  It  is,*  says  this  celebrated 
traveller, '  an  animal  very  slow  in  its  movements,  and  of  a 
gentle,  melancholy,  and  timid  character ;  if  it  occasionally 
bites,  it  does  so  only  in  its  fits  of  terror.  The  marimondas 
unite  in  great  companies*  and  form  the  most  grotesque 
groups.  Ail  their  attitudes  announce  the  extremity  of  sloth. 
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I  havo  frequently  seen  them,  when  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a 
tropical  sdn»  throw  their  heads  backwards,  turn  their  eyes 
upwards,  bend  their  arms  over  their  backs,  and  remain  mo- 
tionless in  this  extraordinary  position  for  many  hours  toge- 
ther.* The  young  of  this  species  appear  to  have  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body  mixed  slightly  with  grey,  but  this  mix- 
ture gradually  disappears  as  it  grows  towacds  maturity,  till 
the  adult  animal  presents  the  uniform  black  above  and 
white  below,  as  already  described. 

5.  The  A.  melanocheir  (Geoff.),  of  which  we  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  native  Indian  name,  is  also  a  distinct 
species.  The  head,  members,  and  tail  are  black,  or  dark 
brown,  on  the  superior  surface ;  the  internal  face  of  the 
arms  and  fore-arms  as  far  as  the  wrists,  and  of  the  thighs 
and  legs,  the  under  surface  of  the  tail,  the  throat,  breast, 
belly,  and  sides  of  the  hips,  are  white  or  silvery  grey ;  the 
shoulders  are  yellowish  grey,  and  the  remainder  of  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  whiskers,  are  pure  grey : 
the  four  hands  and  the  naked  part  of  the  tail  are  black,  as 
are  also  the  face,  the  cheeks,  ana  the  under  half  of  the  nose ; 
but  round  the  mouth  and  eyes  is  flesh-coloured.  The  hair 
is  uniformly  of  a  silky  quality :  that  on  the  black  and  white 
parts  is  of  the  same  colour  throughout,  but  on  the  grey  parts 
it  is  annulated  with  alternate  rings  of  black  and  white. 
This  species,  as  well  as  all  those  hitherto  described,  is  en- 
tirely aeprived  of  the  fore-thumb,  and  does  not  even  exhibit 
a  rudiment  of  that  organ.  Only  a  single  individual  has 
been  observed  alive ;  its  manners  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  ateles  in  general,  but  its  habitat  has  not  been  definitely 
determined.  A  specimen  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  presents  a  distribution  of  colours  which 
differs  in  some  degree  from  what  is  here  described ;  but  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  difference  arises  in  a  great  mea- 
sure from  the  fading  which  naturally  takes  place  in  the 
colours  of  sldns  which  have  been  lon^  mounted  and  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  if  indeed  it  be  more  than 
an  accidental  or  individual  distinction. 

6.  The  A,  Arachno'idei,  or  Brown  Quata,  as  it  is  called 
by  Baron  Cuvier,  partakes,  in  fact,  very  much  of  the  cha- 
racters and  appearance  of  the  common  quata,  from  which 
it  is  principally  distinguished  by  its  uniform  reddish-brown 
colour.  This  species,  when  full  grown,  measures  rather 
better  than  two  feet  in  length ;  the  tail  is  about  a  couple  of 
inches  longer  than  the  l>ody ;  tbe  fore  legs  are  one  foot  nine 
inches  long,  the  hind  legs  one  foot  eight,  and  the  hand  six 
inches.  Tne  hair  is  short,  fine,  and  soft,  and  Uiat  of  the 
forehead  is  directed  backwards,  contrary  to  what  is  usually  ob- 
served in  the  other  ateles ;  the  back  and  upper  parts  of  the 
body  are,  generally  speaking,  well  frimished,  but  the  breast, 
belly,  and  groins  are  nearlv  naked,  or  at  least  but  spa- 
ringly covered  with  scattered  hairs,  of  a  longer  and  coarser 
quality  than  those  on  other  parts ;  the  root  of  the  tail  is 
rather  thick  and  bushy,  but  it  is  gradually  attenuated 
towards  the  point,  and,  for  the  last  ten  incihes,  naked 
underneath.  The  general  colour  is  uniform  chestnut-brown, 
the  first  of  these  colours  becoming  clearer  and  more  intense 
upon  the  head,  and  more  especially  round  the  eyes :  the 
forehead  is  bordered  by  a  circle  of  stiff  coarse  black  hairs, 
beneath  which  a  semicircle  of  light  silvery  grey  passes  over 
the  eyes  in  the  form  of  brows,  and  becomes  gradually  more 
and  more  obscure,  till  it  is  finally  lost  in  the  uniform  red- 
dish-brown of  the  temples.  The  face  is  naked  and  flesh- 
coloured,  the  under  parts  of  the  body  of  a  silvery  grey 
slightly  tinged  with  yellow,  with  the  exception  of  the 
abdomen,  which,  as  well  as  the  inner  surface  of  the  thighs, 
and  the  naked  stripe  underneath  the  tail,  are  of  a  bright  red 
colour.  The  manners  and  habits  of  this  species  are  un- 
known in  its  native  forests:  those  which  have  been  ob- 
served in  a  state  of  confinement  exhibited  all  the  gentle- 
ness and  listless  apathy  of  character  which  distinguish  the 
ateles  from  the  common  monkeys  of  South  America,  as 
eminently  as  they  do  the  gibbons  of  the  Indian  isles  from 
the  other  quadrumanes  of  the  Old  World.  Except  in  the 
total  want  of  the  thumb  on  the  anterior  extremities,  the 
A,  Arachnotdei  approaches  very  nearly  to  the  following 
species,  and  appears,  indeed,  to  be  intermediate  between  it 
and  the  common  quata. 

7.  The  mono,  or  miriki  {A.  hypoxanihui,  Kuhl)  in- 
habits the  forests  in  the  interior  of  Brazil,  and,  as  has 
just  been  observed,  approaches  very  nearly  to  the  A, 
Arachnotdes,  as  well  in  the  cobur  of  its  fur  as  in  the  gene- 
ral form  and  proportions  of  its  body  and  members ;  but  it 
is  readily  distinguished  from  that  species  as  well  as  from  all 


the  other  ateles  bitherto  deneribed,  by  the  pretaiM^  of  a 

small  rudiineniary  thtiinb  on  the  fore^handfl,    Tbe  Stoe  also 


[The  Mano.    Atule*  HjpOK&othut,] 

ia  more  uniformly  covered  with  hair  than  in  the  gener&Uty 
of  the  other  apecies,  being  naked  only  mhout  the  region  of 
the  eyes ;  the  hairs  vrhich  cDmpos*?  the  eyebrows  arc  lon^, 
black,  and  directed  u^pwatda*,  Ae  cheeks^  lips,  noae,  and  a 
narrow  lino  deiscending  from  the  forehead,  a^re  covered  wiih 
ahnrt  h^in  of  a  pale  yellowish -white  (v>lour;  the  chin  al^o 
is  furnished  with  abort  ba.tr  of  lUe  same  colour  nnd  quaUiy, 
hut  intermixed  with  thinly  scatleried  long  black  hairs,  fiirm- 
inR:  a  speeies  of  beard,  and  extending  over  the  npper  lip  in 
the  form  of  thm  raoustachei-  The  ears  are  small  aj»d 
nearly  concealed  by  the  hair  of  the  ht? ad,  which  though  not 
very  long,  h  thickly  fumkhed,  and  of  a  pale  ^rey  colour 
slightly  tin^red  with  yellow.  The  whole  liody  and  iiiemi»eT» 
are  of  a  uniform  greyish  fawn  colour,  only  difiering  in  tbe 
greater  degree  of  inlensily  which  dialingui^hea  the  back 
and  upper  parts  from  those  beneath,  and  in  tbe  lighter  gr^y 
tini^e  which  predominiites  on  the  extremities*  The  baoki 
of  the  fingers  are  hairy  dawn  to  the  verj"  nails,  and  tbern?  i* 
a  rudiment  of  a  thumb  on  the  fore  fee^  covered  with  a  ^hort 
comptesfjed  nail. 

The  mono  was  discovered  by  Prince  Majtimiltnn  of 
Neuwied*  during  lus  travels  in  Brazil.  It  is  the  Iarg*«t 
species  of  the  qtiadrvimimea  which  inhabit  the  part  of  ibe 
country  through  which  that  *^cien title  tj'aveHer  pas&icd,  tind 
tliau^^h  sufficiently  common  in  particular  dbtriclSi  opp**an 
to  have  upon  the  whole  but  a  very  limited  i^^eographif'al 
range.  Its  hide  is  said  to  be  more  impervioufl  to  mgi*tiirg 
than  any  other  deacriptioa  of  fur  known  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  and  for  this  reason  the  Braiilian  sportsiXH'n  have 
ca^s  of  the  skin  of  the  mono  mad©  to  protect  the  locki  of 
their  guns  fmm  the  ram. 

8.  The  chameck  {A.  ^ubpentadact^luit  G«3|fro|'>*  the 
last  species  of  the  genus  distinctly  known  at  pretent^  vc- 
aembles  the  moi>o  in  having  a  small  rudimentary  ihwmb  oti 
the  anterior  extremities,  hut  it  is  without  a  ntT  '  *'^  vn 
other  respects  the  two  animals  are  sufficiently  di  d 

by  their  diflereneo  of  colour  and  habitat.  The  - .- — ^^  k 
ifideetl  approaches  more  nearly  in  external  form  and  ati- 
pearance  to  the  qnata  than  to  any  other  of  iu*  conj^cner*, 
being  furnished  with  a  filmiltir  coat  of  long  dense  hair*  of  an 
inteufie  and  uniform  black  colour  j  tut  it  ir*ay  bt*  reailtly 
distinfTtii^bed  from  that  species  by  thepresenoe  of  the  ruilt- 
mentary  thumb  on  tbe  anterior  memhera,  as  well  m  bj  ili 
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fixe,  wbiob  considerably  exceeds  that  of  the  quata.  It  has 
a  protuberant  muzzle,  and  its  lips,  like  those  of  the  quata, 
are  capable  of  prolongation ;  the  forehead  is  high ;  the  face, 
cheeks,  ears,  and  chin,  are  naked  and  of  a  brown  colour, 
with  a  few  long  black  hairs  thinly  scattered  over  them ;  the 
hair  of  the  hesui  is  lone,  matted,  and  directed  forwards  over 
the  forehead,  that  of  the  body  and  members  very  long  and 
thick;  the  fingers,  both  upon  the  anterior  and  posterior 
extremities,  are  long,  slender,  and  nearly  naked ;  the  tail  is 
considerably  longer  than  the  body,  very  thick  and  covered 
at  the  base  with  close  shaggy  hair,  but  attenuated  towards 
the  point,  where  it  is  more  snaringlv  furnished  with  shorter 
hair,  and  entirely  naked  underneath. 

This  species  inhabits  Guyana  and  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces  of  Brazil.  Von  Sack,  in  his  Voyage  to 
Surinam,  gives  the  following  account  of  its  manners  under 
the  name  of  quata,  with  wUch  species  its  general  appear- 
ance probably  causes  it  to  be  frequently  conrounded.  '  The 
quatta,*  says  this  author,  '  is  of  a  very  docile  disposition, 
and  capable  of  being  quite  domesticated:  I  have  seen  a 
pair  of  them  at  a  gentleman*s  house  at  Paramaribo,  which 
were  left  quite  at  liberty ;  when  the  female  negroes  were 
employed  at  their  needlework,  they  used  to  come  and  sit 
amongst  them,  and  play  with  a  piece  of  paper,  and'  after- 
wards go  out  to  gambol  upon  the  trees,  but  never  went  over 
to  the  neighbouring  gardens;  and  they  knew  well  the 
usual  hour  of  dinner  at  their  master  s,  when  they  would 
come  to  the  gallery,  look  in  at  the  windows,  though  without 
attempting  to  enter  into  the  room,  being  aware  that  this 
was  a  liberty  not  allowed  theni;  they  therefore  patiently 
waited  for  their  dinner  on  the  outside.* 

ATELLA'NiE  FA'BULiB,  a  species  of  comedy  which 
was  common  among  the  people  of  Campania,  and  was  thence 
introduced  at  Rome,  where  it  met  with  much  favour.  The 
name  of  Atellanes,  or  Atellanic®,  was  derived  from  Atella, 
an  antient  town  of  Campania,  now  ruined,  the  site  of  which 
is  about  two  miles  S.E.  of  the  modem  town  of  Aversa,  and 
near  the  village  of  Sant  Elpidio.  The  AtellansD  were  also 
known  by  the  name  of  '  Luai  Osci,*  on  account  of  the  name 
of  the  people  amon^  whom  they  originated.  The  Roman 
writers  have  transmitted  to  us  a  few  brief  detached  traits  of 
the  nature  of  these  plays,  of  which  no  specimen  has  reached 
us.  The  AtellancD  seem  to  have  somewhat  resembled  the 
Greek  Satyric  drama,  with  this  difference,  that,  instead  of 
satyrs  and  other  fantastic  characters,  they  had  real  Oscan 
characters,  or  actors  speaking  their  own  dialect,  and  who 
were  the  representatives  of  some  pecuUar  class  or  descrip- 
tion of  people  of  that  country,  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Brighella,  Arlecchino,  Polecinella,  &c.  of  the  modern  Ita- 
lian stage,  who  are  meant  as  caricatures  of  the  peculiarities 
of  certain  classes  in  their  respective  provinces,  and  who 
speak  each  his  own  didect  in  all  its  native  humour.  Indeed 
these  modem  maschere,  as  the  Italians  call  them,  may  be 
considered  as  the  descendants  of  the  old  Oscan  characters 
in  the  Atellann.  One  of  these  Oscan  characters  was  Mac- 
chus,  a  sort  of  clown  or  fool.  There  were  others  called 
Buocones,  t.  e,,  babblers,  empty  talkers.  (Diomedes  de  Qram- 
mattca,  lib.  i.  and  iii.)  The  Atellanee  differed  from  the 
comcedia  pratextcUa^  which  represented  high  characters,  as 
well  as  from  the  tabemaria,  which  exhibited  vulgar  ones ; 
the  AtellansD  were  a  mixture  of  high  and  low,  pathetic  and 
burlcMue,  without  however  degenerating  into  trivialities 
or  bufioonery.  'They  seem  to  have  been  a  union  of  high 
comedy  and  its  parody.  They  were  also  distinct  from  me 
performances  of  the  mimi,  who  indulged  in  scurrilities  and 
m  obscene  jokes  and  gestures.  (Cic^  Epistola  ad  Papt- 
rium.)  Macrobius  (^tim.  ///.)  draws  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  Atellanee  and  themimi;  'the  latter  made  use 
of  the  Roman  language,  and  not  of  the  Oscan,  Uke  the 
Atellanee;  the  performances  of  the  mimi  consisted  6f^ 
one  act,  while  the  AteUano  and  other  comedies  had  five, 
with  exodia  (interludes  consisting  of  songs)  between  the 
acts ;  lastly,  the  mimi  had  not  the  accompaniment  of  the 
tibicina,  nor  of  vocal  music  like  the  c^ers.*  Valerius 
Maximus  (lib.  ii.  ch.  4),  Speaking  of  the  Atellann,  says, 
that  their  jests  were  tempered  by  Italian  strictness  of 
taste;  and  Donatus  extols  their  antique  natural  elegance. 
Even  in  their  satirical  allusions  their  object  was  to  provoke 
joyous  laughter,  rather  than  excite  feelings  of  hatred  or 
contempt.  It  would  appear  that  their  humour  dealt 
chiefly  in  ingenious  allusions  and  equivocations  clothed 
in  decent  words,  the  meaning  of  which  could  only  be 
caught  by  the  better-educated  and  more  refined  classes. 


The  Atellanee  were  nerfbrmed  by  Roman  citizens,  who  were 
not  thereby  disgraced,  like  the  common  htstriones,  or  actors ; 
their  names  were  not  erased  from  the  roll  of  their  tribes, 
and  they  were  not  obliged  to  take  off  their  masks  at  the 
will  of  the  audience.  In  course  of  time,  however,  and  in 
the  general  corruption  of  morals  under  the  empire,  the 
Atellanee  degenerated;  common  mercenary  players  ap- 
peared in  them,  and  they  became  as  loose  in  their  language 
as  the  performances  of  the  mimi.  This  may  explain  the 
different  judgments  given  of  the  Atellance  by  different 
writers.  The  exodia,  or  interludes  played  between  the  acts 
of  the  Atellanae,  are  mentioned  by  Juvenal  (Sat,  VI.), 
and  Suetonius  quotes  from  one  of  them  a  line  in  which 
Tiberius  was  alluded  to  as  an  old  goat ;  the  pun  resting  on 
the  word  capris,  which  means  goats  as  well  as  the  island 
(CapresB)  noted  as  the  scene  of  Tiberius's  depravity.  When 
Galba  entered  Rome,  an  actor  in  one  of  the  Atellanee  began 
singing  the  first  line  of  a  familiar  tune :  '  Venit  io  Simius 
a  vBla,*  i.  e,  the  baboon  u  come  to  town,  which  the  audience 
immediately  took  up,  and  continued  the  song  in  choms, 
repeating  the  first  line  as  a  burthen. 

The  Atellanee  were  written  in  verse,  chiefly  iambic,  with 
a  frequent  recurrence  of  tribrachs  and  other  trisyllabic  feet. 
Lucius  Sylla,  the  famous  dictator,  is  said  to  have  written 
AtellanflD.  Quintus  Novius,  who  flourished  soon  after 
Sylla's  abdication,  wrote  about  fifty  plays  of  this  kind: 
the  titles  of  some  of  them  have  come  down  to  us ;  as 
Macchus  Exul,  i.  e.  Macchus  in  Exile;  Vindemiatores, 
or  the  Vintagers ;  GaUinoria,  or  the  Poulterer ;  Surdus, 
the  Deaf  Man,  &c.  Lucius  Pomponius  of  Bononia,  who 
lived  about  the  same  time,  wrote  Macchus  Miles,  L  e. 
Macchus  Soldier,  the  Pseudo  Agamemnon,  &c.  The  Atel- 
lancB  afterwards  fell  into  neglect,  but  were  revived  by  a  cer- 
tain Mummius,  mentioned  by  Macrobius,  who  however  does 
not  state  the  epoch  of  the  revival.  They  were,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  full  vigour  under  the  emperors.  (Scaliger,  Poeticee, 
lib.  L ;  Pitiscus,  Leoncon  Antiquitatum  Romanarum,  &c.) 

A  TEMPO,  in  music  (Ital.  in  time),  signifies,  that 
after  any  change  in  motion,  by  retardation  or  acceleration, 
the  original  movement  is  to  be  restored. 

ATFI'H,  a  province  of  Vest^ieh,  or  middle  Egypt, 
stretching  along  the  right  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile  for 
nearly  one  hundred  miles  in  length.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  province  of  Cairo ;  on  the  west  by  the  Nile, 
which  separates  it  from  the  province  of  Benisouef ;  on  the 
south  by  the  province  of  Minieh ;  and  on  the  east  by  the 
desert  and  mountains  which  extend  to  the  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea.  Atfih,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  a  small  town  of 
about  4000  inhabitants,  near  the  site  of  the  antient  Aphro- 
ditopolis,  or  city  of  Venus,  40  miles  south  of  Cairo  and  20 
mQes  N.  by  E.  of  Benisouef,  in  29°  28'  N.  lat,  and  31°  28' 
£.  long.  From  the  village  of  Bay^,  which  stands  on  the 
Atfih  side  of  the  Nile,  opposite  Benisouef,  is  a  path  leading 
eastwards  through  the  rocky  desert  and  over  Mount  Kaleel 
into  the  sai>dy  plain  of  El  Arabah,  t.  e.  of  the  chariots,  and 
thence  to  the  monasteries  of  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Paul 
on  Mount  Kolzim,  near  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  Rich 
Quarries  of  marble  of  different  colours  were  worked  in  this 
district  in  antient  times.  The  province  of  Atfih  is  not  so 
rich  as  the  opposite  one  of  Benisouef,  the  stripe  of  productive 
land  being  here  much  narrower  on  the  right  than  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Nile.  It  contains  many  villages,  but  no 
place  deserving  the  name  of  a  town,  except  Atfih.  (Bclzoni'a 
and  Burckhardt's  Travels,  and  the  French  work.  Description 
de  lEgypte,) 

ATH  or  AATH,  a  handsome  town  in  the  kingdom  of 
Belgium  and  the  province  of  Henegouwen  (Hainault),  on 
the  Dender,  an  atfluent  of  the  Schelde,  .')0°  36'  N.  lat., 
3°  46'  E.  long.,  and  32  miles  W.S.W.  of  Bmssels. 

This  town  was  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  Albert  of 
Begeren,  Count  of  Holland  and  Hainault.  In  1667,  on  the 
French  taking  Ath,  it  was  strongly  fortified  by  Vauban  : 
the  French  lost  it  again  in  1678.  The  H6telde-Ville  is  a 
handsome  building,  and  the  spire  of  the  church  of  St.  Julian 
is  also  much  admired.  Ath  has  a  new  arsenal,  with  seven 
bomb-proof  magaxines.  It  has  also  a  college  with  1 60  pupils 
at  present,  a  school  of  design,  a  school  for  poor  children  of 
both  sexes,  and  eight  private  schools :  it  has  also  an  hos- 
pital, a  theatre,  and  an  establishment  for  orphans.  The 
manufactures  are  caps,  hats,  gloves,  cotton  and  linen  cluth, 
bleaching,  and  asbestus  cloth.  It  carries  on  alsobome  trade 
in  grain,  and  in  the  products  of  the  neighbouring  country, 
among  whbh  are  tobacco,  poppies,  and  rape.    The  popu- 
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Uilotl  ift  ft!r««.  of  wHont  432a  are  tnalcs,  and  AW  females. 
(Van  der  Maelen*8  Tablei,)  .    j.  ^^   .  ^   *,t,,  t, 

Ath  is  also  the  name  of  one  of  the  six  districts  into  t^hich 
Hainault  is  divided.  It  contains  about  194  square  miles, 
of  inrhich  only  a  small  part  is  uncultivated.  The  urban 
population  is  11,831,  and  the  rural  78,664,  making  a  total 
of  90,395.  The  district  sends  one  senator  and  two  represen- 
tatives to  the  chambers  at  Brussels.  The  whole  number  of 
children  of  both  sexes  in  the  schools  for  primary  instruction 
(both  communal  and  private)  was  8695  in  1832,  of  whom 

4986  were  boys  and  8709  girls.  

ATHABASCA,  or  ATHAPESCOW,  the  name  of  a 
river  and  lake  in  the  north-western  territory  of  America. 
The  Athabasca  river,  which  is  also  called  the  Elk  river, 
has  ito  sources  near  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  has  not  yet 
been  sufficientlv  explored  to  admit   of   its  course  being 
minutely  described.    It  flows  generally  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion, but  sometimes  runs  due  east,  and  in  its  windings 
receives  the  waters  of  the  lesser  Slave  Lake  by  its  outlet 
the  lesser  Slave  River ;   it  is  also  joined  by  the  Pembma, 
Red-Deer,  Clear- Water,  and  Red  Willow  Rivers.    Atha- 
basca River  falls  into  the  lake  of  the  same  name  by  several 
channels,  the  principal  one  of  which  is  at  the  south-western 
extremity  of  the  lake  nearly  opposite  to  Fort  Chipewyan 
and  Fort  Wedderbum,  which  are  trading  stations  established 
by  the  North-West  and  Hudson's  Bay  Companies,  during 
the  time  of  their  rivalry.    In  the  remoter  part  of  its  course 
and  above  its  cx)nfluence  with  Clear-Water  river,  the  Atha- 
basca is  likewise  known  under  the  name  of  Riviere  a  la  Btme. 
Athabasca  Lake,  frequently  called  the  Lake  of  the  Hills, 
is  situated  about  170  miles  south-west  of  the  great  Slave 
Lake.    It  is  of  an  elongated  shape,  lying  in  a  direction 
nearly  east  and  west    It  is  nearly  200  miles  lon^,  but  iU 
general  width,  which  gradually  decreases  towards  ite  eastern 
extremity,  does  not  exceed  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles.    The 
northern  shore  of  this  lake  is  high  and  rocky  ;   and  to  this 
circumstance  it  owes  its  title  of  Lake  of  the  Hills.    The 
rocks  here  mentioned  are  composed  of  sienite,  over  which 
a  thin  soil  is  spread,  which  is  sufficient  for  the  support  of 
a  variety  of  firs  and  poplars,  as  well  as  many  shrubs,  lichens 
and  mosses.    The  south  shore  of  the  lake,  near  to  the  forts 
is  quite  level)  and  consists  of  alluvial  soil.    Lying  between 
the  different  mouths  of  the  Elk  River,  it  is.maishy  in  many 
parts  and  subject  to  be  flooded.    Advancing  towards  the 
east,  the  shore  rises  into  barren  sandy  hills,  incapable  of 
supporting  vegetable  life;  and  still  mrthcr  in  the  same 
direction,  near  the  mouth  of  Stone  River,  the  soil  is  com- 
.    posed  of  primitive  rocks.  Fort  Chipewyan,  which,  as  abeady 
stated,  is  near  the  eouth'westem  extremity  of  the  lake, 
was  observed  by  Franklin  to  be  situated  in  58^  42'  N.  lat, 
and  111^18' W.  long. 

This  estid>lishment  is  conveniently  situated  for  commu- 
nicating with  the  Slave  and  Peace  Rivers,  from  whence  the 
canoes  of  the  traders  assemble  in  the  spring  and  autumn. 
In  the  spring  they  bring  the  collection  of  furs  that  has  been 
made  at  the  different  out-ports  during  the  winter ;  and  in 
the  autumn  they  receive  a  supply  of  stores  for  the  equip- 
ment of  the  Indians  during  the  hunting  season. 

The  residents  of  the  two  establishmente  at  Athabasca 
Lake  depend  for  subsistence  almost  entirely  upon  the  fish 
which  it  supplies.  The  kinds  which  are  most  abundant  are 
trout,  carp,  pike,  methye,  and  attihawmegh.  These  are 
usually  taken  in  sufficient  abundance  throughout  the  winter, 
at  the  distance  of  eighteen  miles  from  the  stations.  On  the 
thawing  of  the  ice,  the  fish  remove  into  some  smaller  lakes 
and  the  rivers  on  the  south  shore,  where  they  are  nearer  to 
the  forts  ;  but  the  mode  of  transport  by  water  being  less 
certain  than  over  the  ice,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
residents  are  kept  without  a  supply  of  food  for  two  or  three 
days  together. 

The  traders  are  also  supplied  with  the  flesh  of  the  bufialo 
and  moose  deer  by  the  hunters,  who  find  these  animals  at 
some  distance  Arom  the  finrts,  and  convey  the  meat  there  in 
a  dried  or  pounded  state. 

(See  Franklin*B  Jowmey  to  the  Shor$i  qf  the  Polar 
Sm;  BowhieMB  Statiiticid  Smnmif  i  li«Oregor  s  J9n^M 
America.) 


ATHAUAH.    The  name  n^J^J?;  orSfiT^/IJf, 

ithotn  the  Biemal  remmbered. 

Athaliah  is  considered  to  be  the  daughter  of  Ahabi  king 
of  Samaria  (who  •  did  evil  above  all  that  were  befbre  him*), 
and  of  his  wife  Jezebel,  the  daughter  of  fithbaal,  king  of 
the  Zidonians.  She  is  also  called  the  daughter  of  Omri, 
who  was  the  fother  of  Ahab ;  but  by  comparing  the  various 
passages,  it  seems  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Ahab,  and 
grand- daughter  of  Omri. 

Athaliah  became  the  wifb  of  Jehoram,  king  of  Judah« 
who  walked  in  the  idolatrous  ways  of  the  house  of  Ahab,  fitt 
<  he  had  the  daughter  of  Ahab  to  wife,  and  he  Wrought  that 
which  was  evil  in  the  eyes  of  the  Loitl.*  Jehoram  died  in 
the  year  b.c.  885,  and  the  kingdom  devolved  upon  Ahaziah 
his  youngest  son.  Ahaziah  reigned  one  year.  Athaliah. 
who  possessed  much  influence  in  the  government  of  bet- 
son,  used  it  for  bad  purposes.  On  the  untimely  death  of. 
Ahaziah,  Athaliah  couceived  and  executed  the  horrid  pur- 
pose of  a  general  massacre  of  all  the  male  branches  of  the 
royal  family.  *  She  arose  and  slew  all  the  seed-royal  of  the 
house  of  Judah  ;*  thus,  by  imbruing  her  hands  in  the  blood 
of  her  grand-children,  she  completed  the  work  of  devasta- 
tion which  Jehu  had  begun. 

Athaliah  ascended  the  throne  which  she  had  thus  ren- 
dered vacant  B.C.  884,  and  reigned  during  six  years.  In  the 
seventh  year  of  her  reign  the  sound  of  rejoicing  within  thd 
precincts  of  the  temple  reached  her  ears,  and  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  soldiers  and  priests  proclaiming  a  king,  brought 
Athaliah  in  person  to  the  scene  of  tumult.  Sne  there 
found,  to  her  great  consternation,  a  son  of  Ahatiah  with 
a  crown  upon  ms  head,  and  acknowledged  sls  sovereign 
of  Judah  bv  the  assembled  multitude.  Jehosheba,  the 
daughter  of  Jehoram,  king  of  Judah,  sister  of  Ahaziah 
(2  Kings  xi.  2)  and  wife  of  Jehoiada  the  high-priest,  had 
saved  an  infant  from  the  general  slaughter  of  the  royal 
race,  and  had  concealed  him  durmg  six  years  within  the 
temple,  guarding  him  so  carefuUv  that  no  notice  of  hit 
existence  had  reached  Athaliah.  When  Joash  had  attained 
(he  age  of  seven  years,  Jehoiada  assembled  the  priests  and 
soldiers,  and  producing  Joash  before  them,  anoiotecf  bim 
king.  Athaliah,  on  reaching  the  crowd,  encfeavoured  to 
excite  a  reaction  in  her  own  favour,  by  raibing  a  ery 
of  •  treason ;'  but  in  vain,  for  Jehoiada  gave  instant  orders 
that  she  should  be  removed  from  the  sacred  inclosure  and 
slain.  The  command  was  immediately  obeyed,  b.c.  878. 
(See  2  Kings  ix.  25 ;  xi. ;  2  Chron.  xxL  5,  7—12 ;  xxiL  2— 
1 0 ;  xxiii.).  The  discovery  of  Joash  is  the  subject  of  a  fin« 
tragedy  of  Racine,  written  bv  command  of  Madame  da 
Maintenon,  to  be  performed  before  Louis  XIV.  by  young 
ladies  of  well-reputed  families,  educated  in  the  seminary 
established  by  Madame  de  Maintenon  at  St.  Cyr.  The 
tragedy  was  composed  for  the  express  purpose  of  affording 
a  combination  of  poetic  beauty  and  dramatic  interest  wita 
purity  of  moral  sentiment  and  the  inculcation  of  religious 
instruction. 

ATHANAGILDE,  a  captain  of  the  Spanish  Goths, 
revolted  against  his  king,  Agila,  and  being  joined  by  a 
Roman  force  from  Gaul,  sent  by  the  emperor  Justinian* 
defeated  and  killed  Agila,  near  Seville,  a.d.  554.  Athens- 
gilde  was  then  proclaimed  king  of  the  Croihs  in  Spain.  Ho 
afterwards  quarrelled  with  his  Koman  allies,  whom  he  endea- 
voured, but  not  successfully,  to  drive  out  ot  Sosin.  He 
reigned,  however,  fourteen  years  over  that  part  oCtnecountrj 
whwh  was  occupied  by  the  Visigoths,  and  his  administratioD 
has  been  spoken  of  by  the  historians  as  firm  and  judicious. 
He  had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom>  Galsuinda,  he  gave  ia 
marriage  to  Chilperic,  the  French  kin^  of  Soissons ;  and  Xbm 
other,  Brunehaut,  married  Siegbert,  king  of  M»Ib,  or  Aus- 
trasia,  and  beoame  famous  in  French  history.  [See  Bnu- 
NBHAUT,]  Athanagilde  died  at  Toledo  in  567.  After  an 
interregnum,  he  was  succeeded  by  liuva.  Mariana,  in 
his  History  (^  Spiiifu  mentions  a  village  near  Gutnia* 
raens,  in  Portugal,  which  was^till  in  his  time^lted 
Athanagilda»  having  been  built  during  the  itign  of  tuft 
king. 


End  or  Volumi  thi  Sjicond. 
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